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: 0 2 (0 10 ss ing Post, Weekly, and the Ameri=- 
$2.50 a Year, ; The Evening ost, ¥5 


can Agriculturist, 
$3.00 a Year,{| 7° Evening Post,'Weekly, and the Biver=- 
$4.00 a Year, } 


side Wiagazine. 
The Evening Post, Weekly, American Agri- 
culturist, and Kiverside Magazine, 
$4.00 a Year, { 


The Evening Post, Semi-Weekly, and _cither the 
American Agriculturist or Riverside Mayne. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


THE EVENING POST. 


The Evenine Post, which began with the century, and is now sixty-seven years of age, 
does not intend to grow sluggish and supine with the advance of years, but to rival in 
vigor, enterprise, vivacity and independence the most active of its contemporaries. Its 
editorial department shall be as ably organized and as energética!ly conducted at it ever 
has been; our telegraphic reports, both by the Atlantic Cable from abroad and by the 
various domestic lines from Washington.Albany, the East, the West and the South, shall be 
as fu.l and early as they can be made; our city and country news shall be as various and 
interesting as the events admit; our correspondence from Europe and the principal home 
cities will be improved and inercased; while our agricultural, commercia!, shippiog, mar- 
ket and other reports shall be as trustworthy and complete as industry and the expendi- 
ture of money can make theni. We have the means, through the generous and unabating 
patronage of our friends, of rendering our journal the equal of any in the world, and we 
have the ambition of doing s0, as repidly as the progress of business and the taste for 
newepaper literature will justify additional attempts. 

It is understood, we suppose, that while the EveninG Post aims to be primarily a news- 
paper in which the current events of world-history, political. commercial, scientific, social 
and literary, are recorded or glanced at, it is also emphatically a political paper. It can- 
not separate itself from the life of our times, and particularly from the life of our country, 
and it must discuss ‘questions of public interest with all the earnestness, all the intelli- 
gence, al! the furce that it can muster and their importance seem to demand. 

ITS CREED. 

What its principles in politics are, have long been known. They may be summed up in 
a few words: National Unity ; State Ind: pendence. and Individual Freedom and Equality 
of Rights. The perpetuity and supremacy of the Union, as the: guaranty of our national 
strength and glory ; the Independence of the States, in all their local affairs, ss the guar- 
anty against an oppressive and dangerous centralization; the Freedom and Equality of the 
Individual, without regard to birth or accident, as the rightful end of all government, and 
the surest means of social development, persoral happiness and national progress, 

These are our gencral principles, but in the application of them we shail insist upon the 
honorable payment of our publ.c debts; the retrenchmont of expenditures; the most rigid 
economy of administration: and integrity and capacity, not partisan service, as the 
grounds of appointment to office. We hold that the tupreme end of all government is to 
define, decree and execute justice among all its members. All partial Jaws are iniquitous ; 
all special privileges a wrong; all interference with the natural development of industry, 
and an unrestricted exchange of the fruits of that idnustry, an usurpation of power and a 
pernicious impertinence. We believe, too, that every member of recicty, who contribnics 
to its support or its defence, should be progressive:y admitted to a participation in its 
p litieal control. In other words, equal rights, impartial laws, freedom from unjust and 
unnecessary constraints, and universul suffrage, are our mottos now, as they have been onr 
mottos in the pas”, and, as we trust, they will-be our moitos in the fu ure. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


We are happy to announce that the arrangement made last year with the publishers of 
the American Agriculiurist to club with the Evening Post ata reduced rate of subscrip- 
tion, is to be continued another year. Those who availed themselves of the offer made 
least Spring, have learned,to appreciate the literary and editorial excellence of the Ev«NnInG 
Post, und we have been urged to renew the offer this seasou, before the time when the 
larger putt of tho subscriptions expire. 


THE RIVERSIDE) MAGAZINE, 


In order to afford a still greater variety of reading» matter at the same proportionately 
low rate, we have arranged with the publishers of the Riverside Magazine, a finely illus- 
trated monthly for young people, to club with the Evznine Pos? on the terms mentioned 
at the head of this advertisemeut. 

Any reader of this paper having friends who may not be familiar with the character or 
merits of the Evenine Post, will be supplied with specimen copies without charge, by 
sending the request to us. , 

SND AT ONCHEH. 


As there is usnally a great crowd pressing to have their subscriptions recorded abont the 
first of January, some are necessarily delayed, but this might be avoided by sending on 
the subscription ia time. 





REMIT TOU = 
As this is our proposition. and we desire to have charge of its fulfillment, we ask that all 
correspondence on the subject and all remittances may be made directly to us; and we 
beg all who remit money on this offer to be particular to specify what it is for, and to give 
their Post Office and State, plainly written. 


> 
The Evening Rost Old Club Rates. 
fie who would rather subscribe to tho Eventne Post alone, can do 80 at the following 
rates: 





TERMS TO WAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 


KVENING POST—SEMI-WEEKLY. Single copy, 1year.............. er. $4 00 
s bs TWO COPIGHPRE Year .dite ses cca cdWiccn. at 7 00 
e < Five copies, or over, for each Copy........ 8 00 

EVENING POST—WEEKLY; Slngle copy, 1 year......:....0.sceceuecececccciue 2 00 
a 33 HAV G/COPIOS .c etatss ace «s's snniehicimane hee sane aia A 9 00 
bx e: Ten copies, addressed to names of subseribers...._ . 17 5 
r3 “Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers... 34 00 


Ten copies to one person’s address..............-. 
- {28 Additions may be made to a club, at any time, at club rates. 
Pr a mma should be made, if possible, by draft or Post Office order payable in New 
ork, 
eS ~ Postmasrens and others desiring to act as Agents will bo furnished with show-bills 
and further terms by applying to us. Address, 


WM. 0. BRYANT & CO., Publishers of the Evening Post, 


Vo. 41 Wassau Streets Wew Work, 
> 


15 OU 


Metallic Cartridges, or Loose Ammunition with Metal Cartridges, 


Shells, for loose ammunition, 25 cents each extra, Order from 8. R. WELLS, 889 





Just Out—Howard’s Single Barrel Breech Loading Shot Gun—Made on the same prin 


equally smooth, simple, and beautiful, as the Thunderbolt Rifle. Weighs only 5 pounds: can be fired rapidly enough to have two shote at a flying bird. Uses ordinary Copper, 
that are reloaded and last a lifetime, and can be fired with equal rapidity of the fixed ammunition. Price $28. cc) 
Broadway, New York. 


and Books for Heme Improvement (Hducational); comprising “ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” 


“ How to Behave,” and “ Llow to do Business,” in one large volume. 


$2.25. Address 8. R. Wexts, N, Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Indispensable. 











VIOLINS, GUITARS 

$2 to $300. $5 to $85. 
ACCORDIONS, CONCERTIN/ 8B 

$83 to $35 $2 to $35, 

FLUTES, FIFES 

$2 to $75. 50cts. to $6. * 
FLAGEOLETS = CLARIONETS. 

$3 to $15. $5 to $50. 

BANJOS, DRUMS, 

$2 to $35. aa —— SE = $3 to $35. 








A Prion List has been prepared pe pa with s view of su py eee at a dis- 
tance, with MusrcaL Mercuanpier of every description at the lence . Y. prices, 
Especial care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon receiving as good 
an article as were they present to make the selection personall ; 
Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, etc., which 
can be sent my mail post-paid on receipt of the marked price. Also any pieces of SuHxer 
_Musio, Musio Boos, &e.. of which catalogues are furnished on application. Send stamp 
for price list. For list of New Muveic, see advertisement in another column. 


June ly FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. Y., 


; Sxconp Door apove 25rn STREET. 
MUSICAL 





BOxHS. 
















Playing from one : Fine Ornaments 
to seventy-two . for the Parlor, and 
tunes. Costing from pleasant compan- 


= 
$5.50 to $2,000. — 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importxxs, 
york. Musical Boxes Repaired. 


ions for the Invalid. 


21 Maiden Lane, (up stairs) New 
June8t 


The American Return Endowment Assurance, 


38 TUE TITLE OF THE NEW POLICY ISSUED BY THE 


American Popular Pike Insurance Co, 
419 & 421 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


This Company has heretofore done as little endowment assurance business 
as possible, because it could not conscientiously recommend the old style, it 


She 








is 50 unjust and inequitable,—and because the object proposed can be gained | 


. 


in another wy, much better to the assured, 

The Company has been waiting for the proper time to apply its system, 
justly called the American, to this kind of assurance. Tur New Portcy 
obviates all the objections to the “ ofd style” of endowment assurance, The 
Company only ask that the old and the new be fairly and squarely com- 
pared—their merits and demerits fully investigated. 

The following examples illustrate two valuable points : 


EMffects of Forfeiture, 


{st EXAMPLE.—m:. Henry White, of the firm of Bliven & White, was insured 
in one of the “old style” insurance companies, on the endowment plan, for $20,000. The 
firm failed before his second premium became due. Having no money to meet this pay- 
ment his first premium of nearly $2,000, together with all the benefits of the assurance, 
were soryetied, thus adding to the misfortunes it was designed to palliate and guard against. 


Under the American Plan there would have been no forfeiture, and this 
money, and even more, would have been saved. 


Advantages of “a Return.” 


2d EXAMPLE.—wr. Herman St. John was insured for $20,000, on the same en- 
dowment plan, in the same company. He lived to pay five years, Before the sixth pay- 
ment he was taken with Asiatic cholera and died. His heirs received from the company 
$21,950—which was $20,000, the face of the policy—with dividend additions of $1,950. Had 
he been similarly insured under the American plan he would have received upwards of 
$30,000. 


Do not FAIL TO SEND FoR A CircuLar, and Jearn how tliese remarkable 
advantages can be afforded. y 
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Little Corporal 

Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 

suly to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys Axo 
Gruus ever published in this country, 
It is edited by ALFRED Ls SEWELL, ana 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Volumes beein July or January. Back Nos. supplied. 

‘Terms, One Dollar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 


who wish to raise clubs, 
\ Address, ALFRED L. SEWFLL, Fublisher, 
' Cg Cricago, It. 
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TWO MONTHS FREE. 


ALL NEw Susscrisers for 1868 
sent to Tue Lirtte Corporat dur- 
ing the present month will receive 
the November and December num- 
bers of 1867 free. 


All sample copies applied for 
during the present month will be 
forwarded postpaid, whether the 
ten cents are sent or not, 
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PORTRAIT OF EDWARD EVERETT. 








Published on the First of each Month, at $3 a year, by 
the EpiTor, 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom cautera there 3 
To uene man seems Ignoble, but to man.— Young. 
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In presenting models to the young, the bio- 
graphical writer should wisely discriminate 
between those whose performances it is. pos- 
sible for most persons to emulate, and those 
who, by the largeness and the splendor of 
their natural endowments, have their place 
fixed in that selected number whom mankind 
must consent to admire without hoping to 
rival, 

It is from phrenological science alone that 
the biographical writer can derive that knowl- 
edge which enables him thus to discriminate. 
And we know of no instance in our American 
history which illustrates this contrast more 
forcibly than the one which may be drawn 
between the renowned men whose faces are at 
the head of this article. 

There is not one man in ten thousand, nay, 
not one in a million, who has been gifted by 
nature with such a magnificent equipment for 
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the arena of public debate as the great orator 
of the Revolution. 

On the other hand, the student of rhetoric, 
the scholar, the elocutionist, can hardly find a 
more shining instance of the happy effects of 
assiduous culture, than in that most accom- 
plished speaker whose silvery tones, whose 
rounded sentences, whose polished phrases, 
whose happy metaphors, and whose perfect 
action were, for so many years, the highest 
delight of American audiences. Whatever can 
be achieved by the training of the faculties, by 
the storing of the memory, by a chastened 
activity of the imagination, by the mastery of 
foreign tongues, by enlarged and liberal courses 
of historical study, by long intercourse with 
the most refined and cultivated people at 
home and abroad, that was done by Edward 
Everett. 

But it was endowment, and endowment only, 
that made Patrick Henry what he was. He 
was gifted by his Maker with that supreme 
and royal grandeur of manner, that irresistible 
and unquenchable flame, that unrivaled force 
of will, that almost superhuman power, by 
which he sprang at one heroic bound from the 
obscurity of his native woods to the forefront 
of human orators. 

It must, by no means, be understood that 
such a man as Edward Everett was a person 
of common mental gifts. That smooth, full, 
arching forehead was, by nature, bountifully 
supplied with the power of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and of using it to the best advantage. 
There was no break or jar in the intellectual 
make-up of Mr. Everett between those faculties 
whieh enable us to acquire knowledge, and 
those which fit us to use it. But there was a 
break, so to speak, or a missing link in the 
connection between his knowledge and his 
action. In order to see this in his face, observe 
the lines which pass down from the forehead 
to the nose, and then look at the same lines in 


the face of Patrick Henry. In the latter, the. 


brow sweeps down into the nose in broad, well- 
defined lines, so that it is hard to tell where 
the nose begins and the brow ends. With 
such a man conviction and action must be im- 
mediately and inseparably blended. His whole 
career will be described by Shakspeare : 

‘“*From this time forth the tirstlings of my heart 

Shall be the firstlings of my hand.” 

He was by constitution a leader; for no 
sooner did he see the course to be pursued 
(and in the knowing faculty he has no superior), 
than his feet were already in the path, and bis 
voice sounding like a trumpet call in the van- 
guard of the advance. The same peculiarity 
may be observed in the faces of a great number 
of prominent men, especially men remarkable 
for the promptness with which their ideas were 
carried into action, and their quickness in 
seeing not only what is true, but what is to be 
done. 

Take, for instance, the face of Washington, 
those nebie lineaments familiar to us all. 
How broad and massive is the interval that 
unites the forehead with the nose! In what 


other life was there ever a blending of conyic- 
tion and action more perfect and absolute ? 

In this respect the face of Edward Everett 
was imperfect, and there was a corresponding 
defect in his character. 

When Patrick Henry uttered that sentence 
which rang through all the colonies, beginning, 
“Three millions of people armed in the holy 
cause of liberty,” he was declaring in advance 
the determination of the American mind. 

Mr. Everett was in the meridian of his great 
fame and his unrivaled power as a speaker 
when our civil war burst upon the land. His 
course throughout that conflict was patriotic 
and thoroughly loyal; but intense as was the 
public excitement, and momentous as was the 
crisis, he said nothing that materially added to 
his fame as a speaker or his rank as a states- 
man. There has never been in this country so 
eminent a man who was so exclusively the 
orator of the Academy. His life passed beneath 
the loaded shelves and in the still air of well- 
appointed libraries, where it was his delight to 
linger among the shades of the illustrious dead 
and quaff deep draughts from the inexhaustible 
wells of knowledge. From these pure and 
elevated studies he stepped forth, from time to 
time, with one and another of those admirable, 
polished orations, better fitted than anything 
ever spoken in this country to delight the ears, 
to gratify the taste, and to feed the mind, but 
deficient in the power of molding opinion, 
affecting the judgment, or moving the will. 

His face, studied by the lights of modern 
science, indicates the same cast of character 
which we have described as belonging to his 
oratory. That broad and polished expanse of 
brow could belong to no other than one of the 
finest scholars of his age. The prominent, 
sparkling eye was made to rest with peculiar 
delight upon the crowded audience room and 
the sea of upturned faces. But when we pass 
downward to those parts of the physiognomy 
where we look for indications of will, purpose, 
tenacity—in a word, whatever makes the pow- 
erful character—we find no such record, but in 
place of it we read physical refinement, purity 
of taste, an amiable disposition, and great 
suayity and courtliness of manner. Taking 
the upper and lower parts of the face together, 
we see the traits of elegant and polished oratory, 
beautiful morality, a blameless and brilliant 
life; but after saying this much, we must, at 
the last, pronounce Mr. Everett as lacking in 
commanding greatness; and this resulted, not 
from mental deficiencies, nor from physical 
frailty, but from the lack of will-power. 

Compare the lower face of the Academician 
with that of the Revolutionary orator. There 
is in the physiognomy of Henry a remarkable 
length from the eyebrows to the tip of the chin. 
This indicates those qualities in a public man 
which in a horse we call “ bottom,” the power 
of endurance and of coming out fresh and elastic 
at the end of the race. It also indicates want 
of poetic or nervous susceptibility, indifference 
to the cuts of an adversary, the criticisms of a 
newspaper, and cotemporaneous opinion. This 
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cast of countenance is found associated with 
carelessness as to personal comfort and con- 
venience, and lack of appreciation of all those 
nameless refinements which go to make up 
what we call the gentleman. 

Of Patrick Henry we might say that he was 
every inch a man; of Edward Everett that he 
was, par excellence, a gentleman. 

On the other hand, comparing the upper 
part of the two heads, the front of Mr. Everett 
is far more beautifully and symmetrically de- 
veloped. The great Virginian may be described, 
not as aman of ample knowledge, but of strong 
convictions. We do not findin such a shaped 
head as his the marks of wide learning, but we 
do see indications of that rugged, vigorous 
sense, the piercing insight, the mother wit, 
which sometimes makes the man superior to 
all the books. : 

In order to illustrate the contrast of character 
in these men, to show the superiority of Mr. 
Everett in volume and culture of intellect, a 
study of their faces should be arranged by 
combining the upper part of Mr. Everett with 
the nose, mouth, and chin of Patrick Henry. 

What a striking and powerful physiognomy 
is thus produced! Suppose the fine sym- 
metrical development, the ample stores, the 
world-wide culture of an Everett were yoked 
to as much earnestness, force, decision, sweep 
of character as is indicated in the face of Henry. 
Such a man as that, living in the time of Patrick 
Henry, would have left, instead of the colossal 
traditionary fame of the Virginian, a body of 
discourses on the natural rights of nations, and 
especially the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
can Law and Government, such as the world 
hgs never yet seen. He would have been the 
consummate orator of his age, and equaled the 
renown of Demosthenes himself. There has 
never been such a man as this in our country, 
and very few such in any age. The face of 
Julius Cesar is the only one that we are re- 
minded of by this imaginary’ face, and this 
man would have been the superior of Cesar in 
the controlling strength of his moral nature, 
and no way inferior in the force, splendor, and 
universality of his public talents. 

If he had lived in Mr. Everett’s day, the 
issues of these stormy times. would have been 
discussed, and our history molded by orations 
in which all the wealth of learning and all the 
weight of precedent would have been inflamed 
by an unquenchable love of country, and sent 
home to the hearts of ten thousand of hearers by 
his own profound convictions. Withsucha man 
as this on our soil in 1861, the Old Dominion 
would never have burst away from her allegi- 
ance; nay, the en‘ire drift of our history for 
the past twelve years would have been different 
could we have had in our national councils a 
judgment so infallible and a power of persuasion 
so resistless. 

This imaginary face has a lesson. It shows 
us what might have been done if Patrick 
Henry had united with the royal endowments 
which nature gave him, the assiduous culture, 
the deep learning, the incessant industry, and 
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the faultless taste of an Everett. It is a proof 
that inborn faculty, however magnificent, will 
not give a permanent, recorded fame. Patrick 
Henry left no orations which give the student 
anything like a just and adequate idea of his 
great abilities. It is true that nothing printed 
can reproduce the silvery tones or the inimi- 
table graceful action which gave Mr. Everett’s 
delivery such a charm; but a great part of him 
lives and will live in those volumes of his, 
abounding, as they do, in passages which for 
brilliant and finished rhetoric, faultless diction, 
and exquisite balance of period have rarely 
been equaled by any speaker or writer of the 
English tongue. 

On the whole, there is not on the bright roll 
of American oratory a name more worthy of 
honor or a career more fit to be emulated than 
that of the silver-tongued orator of Massa- 
chusetts. He was like the steward in the New 
Testament to whom five talents had been given. 
By unremitting and systematic study, by a 
painstaking in which he never relaxed and of 
which he was never weary, he added to those 
natural gifts five other talents. If he failed of 


mi : . s : 
scaling the heights of state renown, it was not 


for Jack of any diligence on his part, but 
because nature had made him more delicate, 
more sensitive and elegant than is consistent 
with the temper of her masterpieces of power. 
Yet young men can with more safety be 
pointed to his example than to the more 
stormy career of those who have cut their 
names deeper in the annals of their country. 
He never spoke a word that needed to be taken 
back or apologized for; he never inflicted a 
wound; all his orations tended to illustrate the 
dignity of human nature, the wealth of learn- 
ing, the value of education, and to beget a 


beautiful and fitting reverence for the great 


names of our history. 
Everett stands before us like some chef- 


_@euvre of sculpture, polished in every limb, 


beautiful in feature, graceful in composition, 
faultless in execution. The other name seems, 
amid the smoke and roar of the Revolution, 
like some gigantic bas-relief, a partly-finished 
sketch of Michael Angelo, with lines of in- 
imitable strength, but the conception half 
developed and the glorious whole dimmed by 
the mists of tradition looming before us a 
Titanic figure moving in the shadows of the 
past. L. 
——— + i> oe 

Givine THAnxs.—“ Let us be thankful for 
life, and work, and enjoyment; that we live 
now and here; that our eyes see what ancient 
prophets foretold, and ancient saints longed to 
Witness; that duty and opportunity alone are 
ours, and the results God’s; that we can calm- 
ly behold all changes, knowing that “the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken” is only 
“that those things which can not be shaken 
may remain.” Let us be thankful for God, 
our Father, for Jesus, our Saviour, for the 
Holy Ghost, our Comforter, for the communion 
of saints, and for the hope of life eternal !”— 
The Advance. 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shull find him, Ilumble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven; 
Love finds admission where pioud science falls. 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 





THE USES OF CULTURE IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


By AveaoG. 





Tue discipline and knowledge gained in that 
process called culture, may be used for the 
highest and noblest purpose, the good of man 
and the glory of the great Creator. And when 
it becomes the all-inspiring motive of a man’s 
life to do good to his fellows, and swell the 
song of praise that is at last to thrill through 
the universe, he often feels born within him 
hungerings and thirstings after knowledge, 
and an intense desire to know all things, and 
bring up his mental faculties to the highest 
possible point of culture. He learns, as if by 
a,sudden revelation, that knowledge is power, 
that culture is influence, and at once lays upon 
his body and mind all that self-denial imposes 
upon those who, by extensive and varied 
knowledge, would gain access to all men. 

That ignorance is no helpmeet in the great 
life-work of doing good is very plain, and it 
certainly has been felt by many, especially by 
those called to that sacred ministry which has 
been most beautifully named, “the ministry 
of reconciliation.” They, more than others, 
have regarded ignorance as a fetter, as some- 
thing that sets limits to their power for good, 
and erects barriers between them and a useful 
life. And they have realized that high culture 
introduces men of their profession to a large 
and blessed life of successful toil. 

Now, how is it that culture has this advan- 
tage over ignorance? Wherein does the power 
of culture lic? The superficial thinker will 
answer that the man of culture, if he possesses 
tact and shrewdness and knows how to display 
his learning, will be able to compel all men to 
look up to him with admiring reverence as 
they do at the stars that glow and burn in the 
sky above them, and will thus make himself a 
man of power. But this power is not the power 
of true culture. 

It might be said with truth, that one of the 
great elements of the power of culture is si- 
plictty—simplicity that is without affectation or 
display ; simplicity that makes no effort to 
show its treasures of knowledge; simplicity 
that is never disturbed by the fear that rare ac- 
quirements will not be recognized and ad- 
mired; simplicity that can be a child with 
children as well as a man with men. 

A certain church in a certain town was once 
left without a minister, and the question that 
soon swallowed up all other questions within 
the spiritual inciosure was: “ Whom shall we 
get ?” And there were not only “many men,” 
but many women of “many minds” in that con- 
gregation. One, however, more than all the 


rest, attracted attention, and contributed not a 
little to the general amusement. She was an 
old-fashioned woman, had seen nearly sixty 
years, and was a person of sound sense, in the 
main, but she had for years declared war 
against culture in the ministry. And when it 
came to her ears that the church thought of 
calling Mr. G.,a man eminent for learning, she 
went at once to see one of the principal dea- 
cons, and, without any preliminaries, said to 
him: “ Now, brother, we musn’t call Mr. G., 
for he’s a learned man. If we do, the church 
will soon be like a withered, dried-up branch. 
I’ve seen enough of learning among ministers, 
and I know it’s the death of all grace, not only 
of their own grace, but of the grace that is in 
the church. I know Im a little singular in 
my notions, but I do honestly think that to- 
bacco and learning are the two worst things 
a minister can have about him. I’ve never 
heard that Mr. G. chews or smokes, but I know 
he’s a learned man, so he’s not the one for us.” 

In spite of the good sister’s labors with the 
deacon, Mr. G. received a call, accepted it, and 
soon came and took possession of the vacant 
pulpit. 

Not long afterward, as he was going the 
rounds of his church, calling on his new flock, 
he came to the house of the great opposer of 
learning. Grandmother Baxter, as she was 
called in the church, was not at home, but a 
little blue-eyed, flaxen-haired grandchild was, 
and she bounded into the room, exclaiming : 
“TI know you, for I saw you up in the pulpit 
last Sunday.” , 

As soon as her grandmother came home, she 
told her that the minister had been there. 
“Has he?” replied grandmother Baxter. 
“Well, my child, I hope you acted like a little 
woman, and sat still, and tried to talk with the 
minister.” 

“Why, no, grandma! I couldn’t! He 
wanted to go out and see my flower-bed, and 
after I’d shown it to him, I took him down to 
see the chickens, and he helped me feed ’em, 
and then he put me on his shoulder and ran 
up to the house with me, and when he went 
away he said he’d ‘had @ good time.’” 

Grandmother Baxter was astonished; but 
she was more astonished still when “ the new 
minister’ came into Sabbath-school, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and talked to the children with- 
out using—one big wtord / Indeed, she couldn’t 
see that he used any dig words, even in the pul- 
pit, and she came to the conclusion that he was 
“just as simple as her little grandchild.” The 
simplicity of true culture was at last made 
manifest to the old lady, and the minister be 
came her special favorite. 

True culture has still other elements of 
power that show its noble uses. It has asome- 
thing to which we know not how to give a 
name, that impresses and influences the uncul- 
tivated, and when joined to goodness of heart, 
it is irresistible in its effects. 

There was once a backwoods place, where 
the people were as rough as the uncleared 
ground, and the shepherd that led the flock 
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was a backwoods shepherd. All religious 
bodies sometimes make mistakes, and the Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church made a great 
mistake when it sent such a minister to such a 
people. Before his first year was up, it was 
discovered that he had no power over the peo- 
ple. No good seemed to be accomplished in 
that field where, alas, so much good needed to 
be done, and the Conference concluded to send 
there what they called “a high-toned man.” 
He was a man of true culture as well as of 
singleness and earnestness of purpose, and an 
influence at once went out from him that was 
most wonderful in its effect. The people had 
not really known their own wants. They had 
not understood that the undeveloped and un- 
cultivated crave development and cultivation, 
and, consequently, the ministrations of a min- 
ister whose preaching has a cultivating power 
in it. But they had understood that they 
“needed a different kind of man,” and when 
he came to them, he came in that fullness of 
power that true culture, united to holy zeal, 
always possesses, and they were blessed. 
Scores of rough men were won to the love of 
all the glorious truths of the Christian religion. 

It has too often escaped the observation even 
of deep thinkers and shrewd observers that the 
most uncultivated frequently have a quick per- 
ception and high appreciatiation of culture, as 
well as a craving for it. When the new min- 
ister settled in the backwoods town, every 
Monday found the people wherever they met, 
in their places of business, talking about the 


sermons they had heard the day before, and it 
was soon seen that the culture of the man was 
an educating power, and not only piety, but an 
intelligent piety, began to flourish in what had 
before appeared to be barren soil. Now, if 
there had been in the people no perception of 
culture, or no appreciation of it, the new min- 
istry would have been as powerless as the old. 
We know of no higher or better uses of culture 
than this one. We have not forgotten, how- 
ever, the power of a man of true culture over 
a cultivated audience, or the ability that cul- 
ture gives him to meet the foes of Christianity 
and errorists of every description. The use of 
culture in winning polished and powerful foes 
to the love of the truth should not be passed 
ever lightly as of small importance. But the 
refining, educating, uplifting, forming power of 
true culture, united with religious zeal, gives 
it, we think, its noblest and best use. The 
King of kings, when he came down to earth, 
did not spend his time in seeking out the 
prominent and noted foes to his divine mis- 
sion. He wentamong the people—the common 
people; the multitude followed him. The 
coarse, the uneducated, the uncultivated felt 
his power, and he rejoiced in his work among 
them. And while he lived on earth, he used 
the riches of his divine and perfect nature 
among the plainest and commonest men. 
Therefore let none say that high culture should 
not be put to common uses, and let not the man 
of high culture be afraid that he shall easte 
what is precious if he pours out the riches of 
his cultivated mind and heart upon common 
people. 

We might add our fervent wish that every 
eye might be opened to see, and every heart 
be prepared to feel, all of the great and blessed 
uses of culture in the ministry. 


[Our next article will relate to the “ Abuses 
of Culture in the Ministry.’’] 








HEADS AND HEARTS. 


Tu Cosmopolitan, a weekly London journal, 
treats its English readers to a chapter, from a 
secular point of view, under the above title. 
It says: “ According to the orthodox creed, it 
is better to have a good heart than a good 
head. With a good heart—a ‘regenerated 
heart’—our friends assure us that we shall go 
to heaven when we die, and there live and 
love forever, thrilled with inconceivable rap- 
tures of eternal joy. All the most ecstatic 
pleasures of this transitory life are but hints, 
foretastes, and intimations of the happiness to 
be enjoyed in the Land of the Hereafter. * * * 
Far be it from us to disturb the blissful illu- 
sion of the saints, or even to shake their ‘ well- 
founded hope of a happy immortality.” But 
what are these ‘ good hearts’—these ‘ renewed 
hearts’—‘ hearts of flesh, that have taken the 
place of ‘hearts of stone,’ and make their pos- 
sessors not only ‘members of the Church,’ but 
so much better than those wicked, unelected, 
unredeemed outsiders, who are doomed to 
eternal anguish and unquenchable fire in the 
world tocome? Wedo not speak of the phys- 
ical organ called heart, the blood-pump for 
ever at work in every living breast, which 
keeps the machinery in motion, and which, 
ceasing to contract and expand, with metro- 
nomic regularity, we instantly die; but of that 
other something called heart—the moral heart 
—which is called in one man good, and in an- 
other bad. Where does it exist? In the 
breast, or in the brain? Is it thought or feel- 
ing—or both ? 

“We suppose a ‘good heart’ is simply a 
good inspiration, or, intellectually considered, 
a good intention. The man who means well is 
a ‘good-hearted man.’ He who means ill is 
bad-hearted or wicked. We do not believe in 
the old Spanish fallacy, that ‘hell is paved 
with good intentions.’ On the contrary, they 
rather tesselate the pearly paths of heaven. 
What men most want are good heads to guide 
them — well-organized brains. If emotion 
comes from the heart, intelligence has its seat 
in the head. Feeling is down below, like 
steam in the boiler; while thought is the pilot 
at the helm. The brain is the flower of the 
animal organism. Deep-rooted in the spine, 
like pith in the stalk of the cane, it blossoms 
in the cranium, and secretes, like an aroma, 
the subtile essence of thought. It is boxed up 
in a skull, and protected with the utmost care, 
and placed upon the top of the human edifice 
like a crown, nearest to the stars. What we 
should call a ‘good man, a well-cultivated 
man (men can be cultivated as well as roses), 
is one who is blest with a strong heart and 
a healthy brain. The moral character is de- 
pendent on the physical. It takes a fine tree 
to produce fine fruit; and men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. 
The conclusion of all this is simply an argu- 
ment in favor of physical education. In nine 
cases out of ten the child comes into the world 
impregnated with ancestral diseases. The sins 
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of the fathers are visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation [by inherit- 
ance]. To eradicate these seeds of iniquity 
and death is the work of medical education ; 
and where the child is so fortunate as to be 
born with pure healthy blood, it is the first 
duty of his nurse, his protector, and his teacher 
to give nature fair play, by keeping the young 
human bud free from being tainted by poison 
in the atmosphere or poison in the food. 
““* A pebble in the streamlet scant 
May turn aside the mighty river ; 


A dewdrop on the baby plant 
May dwarf the giant oak for ever.’ 


“Few things one has to encounter in the 
world are more offensively impertinent than 
the criticisms pronounced by small-brained 
and, consequently, ‘simall-minded men,’ whose 
heads are not larger than a Newtown pippin 
—but who take a pharisaical pride in their 
‘good hearts’ —upon those strong-hearted, 
large-minded men whom Gop, Nature, and 
education have made their superiors. All the 
little bigots, small fanatics who will never die 
of a rush of brains to the nead, are perpetually 
hooting at men of mental magnitude beyond 
their little comprehension. But then these 
small potatoes are so ‘ good-hearted,’ such nice 
fellows for the petty scanda!-mongering of tea- 
parties |” 

[Our cotemporary is severe on the small 
heads. “ How can they help it?” Does nota 
bantam feel his importance quite as much as 
a shanghai? a poodle, as the St. Bernard? 
the Shetland pony, as the Arab steed? Are 
not little men and little women just as import- 
ant—in their own estimation—as “ big folks ?” 
True, a pocket-pistol is not a columbiad, nor is 
a spy-glass a telescope, any more than a dwarf 
is a full-grown man. But it is not unusual to 
meet a large-bodied man with a child’s mind. 
It was dwarfed when maturing, and, like thou- 
sands of undeveloped negroes, he is a man in 
stature, buta child in intellect. It is thorough 
culture and development of body and brain 
that is needed to make man what his Creator 
intended he should become.] 


———————— Pe 
THE OLD YEAR. 


WE have closed the book and laid it by, 
And ever thus must its pages lie; 

We can not unclasp the lids again, 

Nor write its record with brighter pen. 


Ah! many the lines we would retraee— 
And many the strains we would erase— 
But the time has fled from us away, 

We can not recall a single day. 


Our lives have no backward paths to tread; 
The words we utter are ne’er uneaid ; 

We never can dream the self-same dream, 
Nor reverse the onward flowing stream. 


Oh! then let us each in meekness now 
Before our Maker in heaven bow, 

And pardon ask for every sin, 

Which the closéd book doth hold within, 


And when another again we ope, 
With its pure white pages full of hope, 
May we look to Him and humbly pray 
For strength to keep it as pure cach day. 
ALICE AINLEY. 
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FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A.* 





Tuis justly esteemed minister had a 
large brain, with a very active mental 
temperament. There was great suscepti- 
bility, owing to the exquisite quality and 
high culture of the whole organization. 
Besides an intellect of most comprehen- 
sive power, he was blessed with a far- 
reaching imagination, intense sympathies, 
and remarkable capability to receive and 
impart impressions. He was evidently 
ambitious to excel, anxious about conse- 
quences, true to his perceptions of duty, 
and strong in faith. He was deeply de- 
votional, but broad and liberal, simply 
conforming to what he deemed right and 
proper. 

There was no biogtry, no superstition, 
no idolatry in him. [If less sectarian than 
his brother clergymen, it was because 
of his broader views and sympathies, his 
meekness and his simplicity. His intui- 
tions and thorough naturalness were no 
less remarkable than his rare conceptions 
and grand mental and spiritual gifts. 
What an artist he could have made! 
We can almost see even the cold marble 
breathe under his touch, while in paint- 
ing and poetry he would repeat and echo 
nature and the highest human sentiment. 
In literature, he would describe in vivid 
light the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. His was a mind akin to the pro- 
phetic—it was illuminated; and if he 
were not what is popularly termed a clair- 
voyant, he was certainly most impress- 
ible by psychological influences. 

His faults grew out of a preponderance 
of the brain over the body. There was 
too much mentality, too much nervous 
intensity for the vitality. He was preco- 
cious, and his calling tended to develop 
his brain at the expense of the body. 
He was also extremely sensitive and dif- 
fident, distrusting his own abilities, which 
b»t increased the intensity of his feeling, 
and served still further to exhaust him. 
He was not adapted to pioneer life ; his 
right place would have been in a posi- 
tion of tolerable quietness, where he could 
teach the teachers, evolving thought, in- 
spiring the dormant natures of men, and 
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lifting them up spiritually to a higher 
plane by his own precept and example. 
Such a nature could never descend to 
counting coppers or driving sharp bar- 
gains, but needed an ample income to 
supply its wants, and the wants of those 
dependent upon it. “Like many other 
shining lights in theology and literature, 
he drooped and died from over-mental 
exertion. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON was 
born in London, February 8d, 1816, his father 
being a captain in the English army. Of his 
early life little is known, except that he dis- 
played an intense passion for study. When 
only four years of age he is said to have derived 
his chief pleasure from books, and to have 
perused volume after volume with insatiable 
avidity. He received the rudiments of his 
education in a gramniar-school at Beverley, 
Yorkshire, and when little more than nine 
years of age his parents removed to France, 
where he took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded him of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of the French language and of devoting him- 
self to the classics. On the return of his father 
to England in 1831, he entered the New 
Academy in Edinburgh, where he distinguished 
himself in Greek and Latin verse. After spend- 
ing one year only at the New Academy, he 
attended the philosophical classes of that city, 
and prepared himself for the study of the law. 
The profession was uncongenial, however, and 
in a few months it was abandoned. 

Being of an ardent and enthusiastic dis- 
position, the army next suggested itself; but 
owing to delay in receiving a commission, and 
the deep conviction of those who were fondly 
attached to him that for one of his extreme 
intellectual refinement, moral purity, and re- 
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ligigus convictions, the army would 
not prove the most congenial sphere 
of action, and that there was a high- 
er and nobler cause to which his 
rare talents might be dedicated 
with better promise of promoting 
his own happiness and the welfare 
of his fellow-men, the young man 
left it entirely to his father to de- 
cide what course he should pursue, 
and the result was that he was 
sent to Brazenose College, Oxford. 
Only four days after, the long-look- 
ed-for commission arrived, but he 
had resolved to become a minister 
of the Church of England. He was 
at this time in the twenty-first year 
of his age. In college he acquired 
the reputation of possessing abil- 
ities which would enable him to 
excel in any department of learn- 
ing, art, or science to which he 
might devote himself, and his sub- 
sequent life fully corroborated this 
opinion. 

Immediately after leaving college 
he was ordained, and accepted a curacy at Man- 
chester for twelve months, at the expiration of 
which period his health began to decline, and 
he went on the Continent to recruit it. There 
he took out-of-door exercises, and traveled 
much on foot. He made a pedestrian tour to 
the Tyrol, the wild, magnificent scenery of 
which made a vivid impression upon his sens- 
itive mind at the time, and was the source from 
which he drew many of those beautiful images 
and apposite illustrations which abound in his 
sermons.and letters. His letters written from 
that place are magnificent specimens of descrip- 


‘tive writing, not only for their poetry of ex- 


pression, but for their fidelity of description. 
While at Geneva, where he paused in the 
course of his travels, he was married to Helen, 
third daughter of Sir George Denys, an English 
baronet, and shortly afterward returned with 
his young bride to England, when he became 
curate of Christ Church, Cheltenham. Here 
he remained four years, during which period 
he succeeded by his eloquence and originality 
of thought, as well as by the amiable qualities 
of his heart, in gaining a large and increasing 
circle of friends and admirers, among whom 
was the Bishop of Calcutta. The latter hap- 
pening to hear Mr. Robertson preach, sent to 
him, offering him a canonship in the cathedral 
of Calcutta, but he declined, as it would have 
involved separation from his children. In 
1847 he returned to St. Ebbs, Oxfordshire, 
where he officiated for two months during the. 
indisposition of the rector of that place, on a 
miserably inadequate allowance. At this time 
the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
became vacant. The income attached to it was 
comparatively a good one; yet when it was 
mentioned to him, he expressed a willingness 
to sacrifice his own personal convenience and 
emolument for the cause in which he labored, 


-and desired the Bishop: of Oxford to send him 


wherever his lordship thought he would be 
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most useful. The bishop advised his going to 
Brighton, and he prepared to do so. Thus 
between the army and the church he left the 
choice with his father; between St. Ebbs and 
Brighton he left the choice with his bishop, 
showing a noble spirit of unselfishness and 
humility. He entered on his work at Brighton, 
August 15, 1847. 

Trinity Chapel, Brighton, was attended by 
one of the most intellectual congregations in 


England. Mr. Robertson was pre-eminently 
intellectual. He was earnest, too; and in his 


earnestness he grew eloquent. The chapel was 
crowded every Sabbath, and his success was 
established. But “ What is ministerial success ?” 
he asks; “Crowded churches—full aisles— 
attentive congregations—the approval of the 
religious world—much impression produced ? 
Elijah thought so; and when he found out his 
mistake, and discovered that the applause on 
Carmel subsided into hideous stillness, his 


heart well-nigh broke with disappointment. | 


Ministerial success lies in altered lives and 
obedient, humble hearts; unseen work recog- 
nized in the judgment day.” That success was 
abundantly vouchsafed to him. While he 
charmed his hearers by the intellectual bril- 
liancy of his sermons, he also sympathized 
with his fellow-men. He sought the wicked 
in their dens of vice; he strove to elevate them 
intellectually and morally ; he looked with pity 
and compassion upon their errors, their weak- 
nesses, and upon the spiritual degradation into 
which they had sunk; he taught them truths, 
read to them; he reassured them in their doubts 
and misgivings; sympathized with their suffer- 
ings and strivings; and by a profound intuitive 
knowledge of the human mind, conquered the 
hearts and consciences of thousands of stubborn 
men and women, and made them devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

Thus did he work for his Master, ever widen- 
ing his sphere of influence, until the close of 
the year 1852, when ill health came upon him. 
As time passed on, increasing debility and a 
lack of physical energy became painfully ap- 
parent. During the early months of 1853 he 
delivered a lecture before the Brighton Athe- 


‘neeum, on the “ Poetry of Wordsworth.” But it 


was the last of his public lectures. The tem- 
porary flush which it produced as he dilated 
upon his favorite theme, lujled into an alarm- 
ing pallor. Spring came, and he was obliged 
to relinquish his pastoral duties. Cheltenham 
was selected for a change of air and a tem- 
porary cessation from mental exertion. Two 
weeks of rest made a manifest improvement in 
his health, and on the following week he 
returned to Brighton and resumed the duties 
of his office. A fatal act of self-devotion. From 
this period he sank rapidly, and on Sunday the 
loth of August—the anniversary of the day 
upon which, six years before, the minister had 
entered upon his duties in Brighton—the pain- 
ful tragedy drew to its close. His agony was 
great, and his last words were, “I can not bear 
it. Let me rest. Imust die. Let God do his 
Work.” 
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One of Mr. Robertson’s favorite axtoms was, 
“ Uselessness is crime ;” and it was his constant 
endeayor, not only in the pulpit, but in the 
relations of private life, to devote his energies 
to the welfare of those around him. He 
labored constantly for the improvement, both 
morally and intellectually, of the working 
classes of England. He sympathized with 
them, and as a consequence won them to him. 
When a monument was being erected to the 
memory of the reverend gentleman in Brighton 
Cemetery, they sought to have a share in it, 
and begged permission to keep his grave free 
from weeds and supply it with fresh flowers. 

Gifted with reasoning powers of the highest 
order, his discourses were pregnant with 
thought. His intense love of truth, however, 
did not lead him into the chaos of rationalism 
or infidelity, but direct to the fountain of Divine 
Truth. He had no narrow or sectarian opinions. 


their fullest and noblest acceptation. Though 
a minister of the Church of England, and at- 
tached to her institutions, he was not bigoted 
in that attachment. It was his aim to convert 
the mere nominal Christianity of the age into 
a vital principle of action. 
understood and expounded it, was a great 


agent of nian’s earthly regeneration and eternal | 


happiness. His inmost feelings are fully ex- 
pressed in the following words, uttered on the 
first Sunday in the year 1852: “The motto on 
every Christian banner is, Forward !—there is 


no resting-place in the present, no satisfaction | 


in the past.” The thorough earnestness for 
which Mr. Robertson was so remarkable is 
strikingly shown in that sentence. “Forward!” 
His sermons in the following year seem to be 
pervaded with a foreboding of the end. Per- 
haps this may be attributable to a “ deficiency 
of Hope,’ which as he himself said “is the 
great fault of my character.” How sad yet 
sympathetic is the following : 

“Not one of us but has felt his heart aching 
for want ofsympathy. We have had our lonely 
hours, our days of disappointment, and our 
moments of hopelessness; times when our 
highest feelings have been misunderstood, and 
our purest met with ridicule; days when our 


heavy secret was lying unshared, like ice upon | 


the heart. And then the spirit gives way; we 
have wished that all were over, that we could 
lie down tired, and rest, like the children, from 
life.” = 

We shall close our sketeh of this admirable 
man and Christian by an extract from one of 
his beautiful sermons— 

THE IRREPARABLE PAST, 

It is true, first of all, with respect to time, 
thatit is gone by. Time is the solemn inherit- 
ance to which every man is born heir, who has 
a life-rent of this world; a little section cut out 
of eternity and given us to do our work in; an 
eternity before, an eternity behind; and the 
smal] stream between floating swiftly from the 
one into the vast bosom of the other. The 
man who has felt with all his soul the signifi- 
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cance of time, will not be long in learning any 
lesson that this world has to teach him. Have 
you ever felt it? Have you ever realized how 
your own little streamlet is gliding away, and 
bearing you along with it toward that otherawful 
world, of which all things here are but the thin 
shadows, down into that eternity toward which 
the confused wreck of all earthly things is 
bound? Letus realize that, until that sensation 
of time, and the infinite meaning which is 
wrapped up in it, has taken possession of our 
souls, there is no chance of our ever feeling 
strongly that it is worse than madness to sleep 
that time away. Every day in this world has 
its work; and every day, as it rises out of 
eternity, keeps putting to each of us the ques- 
tion afresh, What will you do before to-day 
has sunk into eternity and nothingness again ? 
Men seem to do with it through life, just what 


| the Apostles did for one precious and irrep- 
He was broad, liberal, and intelligent; ever 
enunciating the great truths of Christianity in — 


arable hour of it in the garden of Gethsemane 
—they go to sleep. 

Have you ever seen those marble statues in 
some public square or garden, which art has 
so fashioned into a perennial fountain, that 
through the lips, or through the hands, the 
clear water flows in a perpetual stream, on and 
on forever, and the marble ‘stands there— 


_ passive, cold—making no effort to arrest the 








gliding water? It is so that time flows through 
the hands of men—swift, never pausing, till it 
has run itself out—and there is the man petri- 
fied into a marble sleep, not feeling what it is 


_which is passing away forever. 


It is so, just so, that the destiny of nine men 
out of ten accomplishes itself; slipping away 
from them aimless, useless, till it is too late. 
And this passage asks us, with all the solemn 
thoughts which crowd around an approaching 
eternity, what has been our life, and what do 
we intend it shall be? Yesterday, last week, 
last year—they are gone. Yesterday, for 


| example, was such a day as never was before, 


and never can be again... Out of darkness and 
eternity it was born, a new, fresh day; into 
darkness and eternity it sank again forever. It 
had a voice calling to us of its own—its own 
work, its own duties. What were we doing 
yesterday? Idling? whiling away the time in 
light and luxurious literature? contriving how 
to spend the day most pleasantly? Was that 
your day? And now let us remember this: 
there is aday coming when sleep will be rudely 
broken with a shock; there is a day in our 
future lives when our time will be counted, 
not by years, nor by months, nor yet by hours, 
but by minutes—the day when unmistakable 
symptoms shall announce that the messengers 
of death have come to take us. 

The startling moment will come which it is 
vain to attempt to realize now, when it will be 
felt that it is all over at last—that our ehance 
and our trial are past. The moment that we 
have tried to think of, shrunk from, put away 
from us, here it is—going, too, like all other 
moments that have gone before it; and then, 
with eyes unsealed at last, you look back on 
the life which is gone by. And now, from the 
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undone eternity, the boom of whose waves is 
distinctly audible upon your soul—a solemn, 
sad voice—‘ You may go to sleep.” It is too 
late to wake; there is no science in earth or 
heaven to recall time that once has fled. 
Again, this principle applies to a misspent 
youth. Youth is one of the precious oppor- 
tunities of life, rich in blessing if you choose to 
make it so, but having in it the materials of 
undying remorse if you suffer it to pass un- 
improved. You can suffer your young days to 
pass idly and uselessly away; you can live as 
if you had nothing to do but to enjoy your- 
selves; you can let others think for you, and 
not try to become thoughtful yourselves, till 
the business and the difficulties of life come 
upon you unprepared, and you find yourselves, 
like men waking from sleep, hurried, confused, 
scarcely able to stand, with all the faculties 
bewildered, not knowing right from wrong, 
led headlong to evil, just because you have not 
given yourselves time to learn what is good. 
All that is sleep. And now, let us mark it. 
You can not repair it in after-life. Oh! remem- 
ber, every period of human life has its own 
lesson, and you can not learn that lesson in the 
next period. The boy has one set of lessons to 
learn, and the young man another, and the 
grown-up man another. Let us consider one 
single instance. The boy has to learn docility, 
gentleness of temper, reverence, submission. 
All those feelings which are to be transferred 
afterward in full cultivation to God, like plants 
nursed in a hot-bed and then planted out, are 
to be cultivated first in youth. Afterward, 
those habits which have been merely habits of 
obedience to an earthly parent are to become 
religious submission to a heavenly Parent. 
Our parents stand to us in the place of God. 
Veneration for our parents is intended to 
become afterward adoration for something 
higher. Take that single instance; and now 
suppose that that is not learned in boyhood. 
Suppose that the boy sleeps to the duty of 
veneration, and learns only flippancy, insub- 
ordination, and the habit of deceiving his 


' father—can that be repaired afterward? Hu- 


manly speaking, no. Life is like the transition 
from class to class in a school. The school- 
boy who has not learned arithmetic in the 
earlier classes can not secure it when he comes 
to mechanics in the higher; each section has 
its own sufficient work. He may be a good 
philosopher or a good historian, but a bad 
arithmetician he remains for life; for he can 
not lay the foundation at the moment when he 
must be building the superstructure. The 
regiment which has not perfected itself in its 
maneuvers on the parade-ground can not learn 
them before the guns of the enemy. And, just 
in the same way, the young person who has 
slept his youth away, and become idle and 
selfish and hard, can not make up for that 
afterward. He may do something; he may be 
religious. Yes, but he can not be what he 
might have been. There is a part of his heart 
which will remain uncultivated to the end. 
Youth has its irreparable past. 
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And therefore, my young friends, let it be 
impressed upon you; Now is a time, infinite in 
its value for eternity, which will never return 
again; learn that there is a very solemn work 
of heart which must be done while the stillness 
of the garden of your Gethsemane gives you 
time. Now, or never. The treasures at your 
command are infinite—treasures of time—trea- 
sures of youth, treasures of opportunity that 
grown-up men would sacrifice everything they 
have to possess. Oh, for ten years of youth 
back again, with the added experience of age! 
But it can not be; they must be content to 
sleep on now, and take their rest. 

There is a Past which is gone forever. 
there is a Future which is still our own. 


But 
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On Psychol 

n gsychologn. 
The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infialte, - 
OF gloriots dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 


Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mra. Hemans. 








NAPOLEON ON SUICIDE. 


[THe paragraphs below are translations of a 
fragment dictated by Napoleon at St. Helena, 
in 1820, to his faithful follower General Mar- 
chand, and of two passages from his “ Outline 
of the Wars of Cesar,’ in the same line of 
thought. They are interesting in themselves, 
as being the opinions of one of the two or three 
greatest men who ever lived—many believe 
him unconditionally the greatest—on a subject 


which has been often debated, and which ad-. 


mits of much subtile and strong reasoning. 
They are also interesting as throwing a reflex 
light upon the mental character of the Great 
Emperor. 

Napoleon’s reasoning, it will be observed, is 
exclusively Pagan, or such as might be Pagan. 
It contains no reference to the Christian reli- 
gion, and, in fact, no argument which implies 
any religion at all. It appeals simply to the 
sentiments of Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, and 
Conscientiousness, and to that general balance 
and conclusion of the practical judgment which 
we call common sense. This is in exact ac- 
cordance with the indications of the Emperor’s 
head, which was rather flat than high in the 
region of Veneration, and not remarkably full 
at Conscientiousness. It may be added that 
many other occurrences in his life show the 
same trait, which might be called non-reli- 
giousness. He did not feel, for instance, any 
great difference between the intrinsic excel- 
lence and the binding force of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, as he showed by his com- 
pliments to the Egyptian imams about their re- 
ligion. 

This omission does not, however, weaken 
those which the Emperor uses, and which are 
remarkably clear, direct, and strong. They 
amount to this: that suicide makes sure of 
whatever bad fortune there is, and effectually 
destroys all the chances of future good fortune, 
which chances always exist. 

His discussion of the subject—which to be 
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sure was only the merest beginning—only ap- 
plies to suicide resulting from disappointments 
in life He does not include the case of suicide 
to escape infamy otherwise unavoidable, or in- 
tense physical suffering, which must (humanly 
speaking) persist until death, and perhaps 
cause it. His inquiries partake of this nature 
—Might not a victim of the Inquisition kill 
himself to avoid the nameless horrors of its 
torturers? Might not an Englishman kill his 
wife or his daughter and himself, in the Sepoy 
rebellion, to avoid enduring the lust and cru- 
elty of the maddened heathen soldiery? Might 
not a victim helplessly jammed under some 
beam, pinned down in the middle of a burning 
house, and about to be roasted alive, shoot 
himself, to avoid the more inevitable and more 
agonizing death? And if such suicides—which 
are a hastening of the coming end by a few 
moments—are wrong, what shall we say of the 
excellent men, and especially the delicate 
women, who go away year after year into 
jungles and swamps as missionaries, with a 
moral certainty that they are shortening their 
lives, not by minutes, but by years? Was Ar- 
nold Winkelried wicked in gathering the sheaf 
of Austrian spears into his bosom to let in the 
fatal Swiss swordsmen to hew liberty from 
among the otherwise impregnable host of Leo- 
pold? But that was suicide, as much as Judas’ 
hanging himself. So was the action of the 
steamboat pilot who broiled to death at his post 
in order to lay the boat ashore and enable all 
the rest of the ship’s company to escape. Or, 
if such suicides are right, will it be found that 
the motive with which we kill ourselves gives 
the death its moral character, and that suicide 
in itself is neither right nor wrong? If Chris- 
tianity does not forbid taking the lives of others 
if the cause be sufficient, why should it restrict 
our control of ourselves, more than our control 
of others ? 

It will not do to make a distinction between 
suicide by actually laying violent hands on 
one’s self, or flinging one’s self into fatal places 
on the one hand, and merely doing things that’ 
will necessarily cause our death on the other 
hand. It is purposely causing our own death 
which constitutes suicide, whether directly or_ 
indirectly. Does Christianity or the Bible pro- 
hibit all purposeful causation of one’s. own 
death? The saying of Christ, in the fifteenth 
chapter of John, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,” seems to imply that a person in spirit 
of self-devotion or sacrifice might properly 
put himself in a fatal position.] 


THE EMPEROR ON SUICIDE. 


Has a man the right to kill himself? Yes: 
provided that his doing so will not wrong any 
other person, and provided life is an evil to 
him. 

But when is a man’s life an evil to him ? 

When it offers him only suffering and pain. 
But, since suffering and pain are changing 
every instant, there is no moment of life when 
one has the right of killing himself. That mo- 
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ment only comes at the hour of his death ; for 
it is only then that it becomes proved that his 
life is only a tissue of evils and sufferings. 

There is no one who has not more than once 
yielded to mental distress and wished to kill 
himself; and who has not within a few days 
been diverted from that wish by changes with- 
in his own mind, or in the circumstances 
around him. He who killed himself Monday 
would the next Saturday have desired to live; 
but a man can kill himself only once. 

Life consists of the past, the present, and the 
fnture ; it must therefore have become an eyil, 
if not for all the three, at least for the present 
and the future. If it is an evil only for the 
present, suicide throws away the future. The 
evils of one day do not justify the sacrifice of 
all the rest of life. It is only he whose life is 
an evil now, and who is certain (which is im- 
possible) that it will always continue so—that 
there will be no change in his position or in 
his own will, resulting from modified circum- 
stances and situation, or from habit and the 
lapse of time—an impossibility again—only 
such a man would be justified in killing him- 
self. 

One who sinks under the weight of present 
evils and commits suicide is guilty of an injus- 
tice to himself; he obeys, out of despair and 
weakness, a momentary fantasy, and sacrifices 
to it the whole of his future. 

The comparison of a gangrened arm ampu- 
tated in order to save the whole body, is not a 
valid one; for when the surgeon cuts off the 
arm, it is a certainty that it would occasion 
death. This consequence is not a sentiment, 
it is a reality; whereas, when a man’s suffer- 
ings drive him to suicide, he not only puts an 
end to the sufferings, but destroys his future 
life too. One would never repent, in the case 
supposed, of having had an arm amputated, 
but he might repent, and almost always would, 
of having killed himself. 


CATO. 


The conduct of Cato has been approved by 
his cotemporaries and admired -by history; 
but who gained by his death? Cesar. Who 
was pleased at it? Cesar. And who lost by 
it? Cato’s own party at Rome. But, it may 
be argued, he died rather than bow before 
Cesar. But who would have made him bow? 
Why could he not have gone with the cavalry, 
or with those of his party who fled by sea from 
the port of Utica? They rallied the party in 
Spain. What would not have been the influ- 
ence of his name, his counsels, and his pres- 
ence with those ten legions which in the fol- 
lowing year held the balance of destiny on the 
field of Munda! And even after that defeat, 
what would have prevented him from follow- 
ing over sea the younger Pompey, who sur- 
vived Cesar, and long sustained with glory the 
eagles of the republic? 

Cassius and Brutus, the nephew and the pu- 
pil of Cato, killed themselves on the field of 
battle at Philippi, Cassius when Brutus was 
victorious. Under a misunderstanding, these 
desperate actions, inspired by a false courage 
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and false ideas of greatness, gave the victory to 
the triumvirate. Marius, abandoned by for- 
tune, showed himself superior to her. When 
cut off from the sea, he hid himself in the 
marshes of Minturnae, and his constancy was 
rewarded by re-entering Rome and becoming a 
seventh time consul. When old, broken in 
strength, and at the highest point of prosperity, 
he killed himself, in order to escape from the 
vicissitudes of human fortune; but at a time 
when his party was triumphant. 

If Cato could have read in the book of des- 
tiny that in four years Ceesar was to fall in the 
senate-chamber at the foot of Pompey’s statue, 
pierced with twenty-three dagger wounds, 
while Cicero would still occupy the tribune 
and make the air re-echo with the pbilippics 
against Antony, then would Cato have stabbed 
himself? No. He killed himself from morti- 
fication—from despair. His suicide was the 
weakness of a great soul, the error of a stoic, 
but a blot upon his life. 


CASAR, 


It is said that during the battle of Munda, 
Cesar was on the point of killing himself. 
This would have been destructive to his party ; 
he would have been vanquished as Brutus and 
Cassius were. May a magistrate, the leader of 
a party, voluntarily desert his friends? Is such 
a resolution virtue, courage, strength of mind? 
Is not death the end of all evils, of all disap- 
pointments, of all sufferings, of all toils? Does 
not the neglect of life constitute the habitual 
virtue of every soldier? Is it right to desire 
suicide, to commit it? Yes, say some, when 
one is without hope. But when or how can 
any human being be without hope, in this 
shifting scene of life, where the natural or vio- 
lent death of one single man may instantane- 
ously change the whole condition and appear- 
ance of affairs? 
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THE IDIOTIC TRAINED. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S PROTEGE JACK. 


Tue story of Kaspar Hauser, the unfortunate 


‘being who for some reason was doomed to un- 


merited confinement from infancy, has always 
excited great interest on account of the physio- 
logical questions that came up when, just bor- 
dering on manhood, he was released from the 
dungeon he had so long inhabited. In the 
character of John T——, the subject of the 
present sketch, there are questions quite as 
curious and much more difficult to solve. 
Kaspar Hauser’s was a confined body and an 
undeveloped mind; John T—— seemed to 
have a mind as acute and strong in many 
respects as the average, but its expression was 
almost entirely prevented—he was deaf and 
dumb. He was considered an idiot, and prob- 
ably that impression would never have been 
removed had he not come under the care of a 
woman who made it one of the objects of her 
life to disentangle from its uncouth wrappings 
the clear intelligence which she discerned in 
him. That woman was Charlotte Elizabeth, a 
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writer who thirty or forty years ago was well 
known and widely read. John T—— was 


about eight years of age when she first knew 
him, and after living in her house for eleven 
years he died of consumption. 

The boy was deaf and dumb, and of so con- 
tracted intellect that his parents, who were 
Irish peasants, could find no way either to re- 
move or to mitigate his ignorance. His mother 
had undertaken dreadful penances for his sake: 
walking on her bare knees over a road strewn 
with pebbles, broken glass, and quicklime, to 
make her own sufferings sufficiently great to 
overtop the Divine wrath which she supposed 
was the cause of her son’s affliction, and thus 
to obtain the bestowal of speech and hearing 
upon her boy. But her efforts had so little 
success, that when a stranger and a Protestant 
offered to take him away she gladly consented. 


Jack, as the boy was called, was a pigmy in 
Stature, and his features and aspect corre- 
sponded with the dullness of his mind. His 
bristly hair hung in an uncouth mass over his 
eyes, and it was not until his teacher one day 
lifted it away from his forehead that she began 
to have any hope of teaching him. But his 
brow once disclosed, proved to be high and 
expansive, and the thought at once struck her, 
that under such a forehead must lie an intel- 
ligence that could be awakened if she would 
only have patience. That idea and a little 
subsequent progress, sure, if small, gave her 
courage to persevere for seven years in the 
effort to give life to the dead intellect. When 
the first attempts were made to teach him the 
alphabet, he thought it great fun, but the un- 
meaning grin which spread over his face 
showed that he received no higher notion of 
the lesson. 


The first intelligence that he manifested 
came so suddenly, that though long watched 
for, it was a real surprise. Standing before the 
house-dog, he pointed first to the animal, then 
to himself, and with his hand alphabet asked 
“What.” He had to repeat the action many 
times before his teacher understood that he 
was asking what the difference was between 
himself and the dog. From that time he began 
to show an inordinate curiosity which nothing 
could satisfy. Nor was he contented with ask- 
ing the names of furniture, dogs, and the like, . 
and examining their nature. He entered the 
field of speculative philosophy at once. Point- 
ing to the sun, he asked if the teacher made it. 
No. Then he asked the same question about 
each one of the four or five persons for whom 
he had a sign. When he found that none of 
these had made it, he made his “ what—what” 
with fretful impatience and a stamp of the foot. 
The answer was a gesture upward and the 
word God. He then explained a system of 
astronomy he had formed. 

The sun he could not understand, because it 
was too bright to be looked at; bu‘ ihe moon 
was like a dumpling, and somebody sent it 
rolling over the tops of the trees, just as he 
rolled his marble over the table. The stars 
were cut out of paper with a large pair of 
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scissors and stuck in the sky with the end of 
the thumb. Having thus arranged the order 
of the universe, he looked very happy, and 
patted himself on the breast, evidently as much 
pleased a3 some more pretentious philosophers 
who have been quite as far from the truth. 

And like those philosophers, too, he was 
very critical about other explanations than his 
own. The next day he came in a great wrath 
and said that “Mam’s” tongue ought to be 
pulled out, which was his way of saying that 
she had told a lie. When she looked very 
innocent and said “ what,” he explained that 
he had looked everywhere for God. He had 
been down the street, over the bridge, into the 
church yard, through the fields; had even 
looked into the castle grounds and the soldiers’ 
barracks, and at night had popped his head 
out of the window ; but he could not find God. 
There was nobody anywhere who was big 
enough to put up his hand and stick the stars 
in the sky. “Mam” was bad, and must have 
her tongue pulled out. For “God—no, God— 
no,” he repeated, with great finger-volubility. 

The difficulty of inculcating an impression 
of a character so abstracted from anything 
material as the unseen God can be imagined. 
But the method was as ingenious as the task 
was puzzling. As “ Mam” and her pupil sat 
on opposite sides of the fire, she shrugged her 
shoulders and seemed to acknowledge her de- 
linquency, at which Jack shook his head at 
her to show how much he was offended. 
Presently she seized a pair of bellows, and first 
blowing the fire for a time, she turned the blast 
on his hand. He snatched it away scowling, 
and shivered to show how much he disliked it. 
The teacher looked very innocent, and repeated 
the puff, which made him still more angry. 
But she looked at the nozzle of the bellows, 
and then all around, as if searching for what 
offended him, and then said “ Wind—no,” and 
told him his tongue must be cut out. The 
effect of this was curious. He opened his eyes 
very wide, panted, and turned very red; while 
his face shone with more intelligence than it 
had ever before exhibited, and instantly catch- 
ing her meaning he repeated many times— 
shouting silently with his fingers—“ God—wind, 
God—wind,” holding two fingers out to show 
that they were equal and like, for he had no 
other expression for “like.” 

When it is remembered that both teacher 
and scholar were totally deaf, and that one was 
dumb, this success in communicating an idea 
so difficult to conceive was wonderful. But 
undoubtedly the infirmity which compelled 
Charlotte Elizabeth to obtain all her impres- 
sions of the world by the use of sight, smell, 
touch, and motion, prepared her all the better 
for a task so perplexing as the instruction of 
the clumsy understanding of this boy. 

As we have seen, this first grasp his mind 
made of the infinite had the physical character 
of apang. Every fiber of his body helped his 
mind in the mysterious process by which 
memory and inquisitiveness combined in this 


\ befogged nature to comprehend the most ab- 
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struse question which is presented to man. 
But from this time he learned steadily and 
mysteriously truths which no one had taught 
him. He followed out with perfect correctness 
deductions from this simple beginning, which 
led him to obtain a very clear idea of God. He 
discovered that God was like the sun, in that 
he had to shut his eyes when he looked at 
either, an illustration of the glory of God which 
is of common use among larger intellects; but 
which was new and original with Jack. 

He had always been given to teasing the dog 
and other inferior animals. But his obscure 
cogitations soon taught him that the works of 
God were to be treated with respect, and he 
became very careful and tender of all living 
things, passing his hand over them caressingly 
and saying “God made.” At first he had a 
queer but natural idea that the worms were 
not made by God, saying that they came up 
out of the ground, while God was up in the 
sky. His teacher told him that God made the 
worms too, and then he set his mind to find 
out how this could be. At Jast he agreed that 
the worms might have been rolled up in the 
world when it was made, like meat in a pud- 
ding, and bite their way out. He had been 
very fond of fishing, but after this discovery 
his wrath was great when he found an angler 
looking for live bait. 

His was a reasoning without words, and we 
are utterly confounded when we seek to dis- 
cover whether his mind had a language, and if 
not, how it revolved thoughts and evolved 
ideas. The best explanation we can conceive 
of is that the impressions on his mind were 
hieroglyphic. We see a tree, a dog, a house, 
and our minds revert to certain little ink-marks 
which we learned in our youth to put for those 
things. In short, we reason in words. Jack 
must have dealt entirely with things. Perhaps 
that mind which we call darkened, was revolv- 
ing problems of pure philosophy, intuitions, 
the hidden meaning of the phenomena of life, 
the mysterious correspondence of natural ob- 
jects, with the highest ideas of man; things 
which are reserved for the most cultured and 
profound minds among more perfectly made 
mortals. 

It was remarked that he could not always 
deal understandingly with words. He knew 
how to write, and spent a good deal of time 
copying out of the Bible. But though he would 
dwell on the words that he knew, he seemed 
to obtain no ideas from printed language. He 
would skip two pages without knowing it, and 
go right on with the copying; and among his 
papers were found pages of sentences and parts 
of sentences copied out of the Bible and put 
together without any sense or meaning. Very 
like he attached an arbitrary meaning to par- 
ticular words, and these jumbling paragraphs 
may have been complete stories to him. 

His language was peculiar, and mostly con- 
fined to nouns and a few verbs, which he 
arranged by rules of his own, the result being 
very like a dispatch by the present Atlantic 
telegraph cable. If his mistress wanted to send 
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him to the village for a small loaf of bread and 
pay for it, she would say: “Jack go village 
money bread small one.” © And he could not 
understand such a sentence as “ You must go 
to the village and buy me a small loaf of 
bread.” He would perform his errand by going 
to the shop and writing down “ Bread small 
one,” at the same time holding out the money. 
He was once taken into a toy shop, and while 
his mistress was buying something a great com- 
motion was heard. There was Jack, mounted 
on a rocking-horse driving away at full gallop, 
to the great danger of everything near by, and 
shouting and waving his arms. He gave a 
diverting account of how he cautiously ap- 
proached the horse, found out that it was 
“bite—no ; kick—no,” and finally mounted 
him. He wanted to know if it was God—made, 
and how far he had ridden. 

When a horse was bought by his master, 
Jack was very anxious to groom him. He told 
his mistress confidentially that men were very 
wicked; that a man servant would often shake 
hands with the devil (his way of saying that 
he would be a bad fellow). He also said that 
aman would eat a great deal and cost money, 
but Jack would only eat “small potato, small 
meat,” because he loved Captain B. The cap- 
tain finally consented to let Jack try, and the 
boy really did the grooming very well. His 
exultation was great. He went up to the horse, 
kissed it, and in great glee said, “ No man; all 
Jack. Devil cry—eo devil;” for it was a part 
of his belief that the devil was always on the 
lookout to trip him up. A funnier scene still 
occurred when another horse and a cow were 
added to the establishment. It was thought 
that he could not do so much work, and a 
young woman was hired to milk the cow. 
But Jack considered himself outraged. He 
talked of his mother’s Kilkenny cows and 
“cow’s baby,” and moreover treated the dairy 
maid with contumely. At length they let him 
have his way and he was happy. He never 
afterward referred to that time without saying 
that then he was “ Hell Jack.” 


Education had a remarkable physical effect 
upon him. His stiff, bristly hair became silky, 
color came and went constantly in his cheeks, 
in sympathy with the flow of emotions in his 
mind, and the succession of new scenes and 
feelings which gradually increasing perceptions 
called up, lent the charm of childish freshness 
to his countenance. His large hazel eyes were 
peculiarly beautiful, for he used them to ex- 
press his thoughts. He depended a great deal 
upon the manner of others to him, claiming a 
shake of the hand at morning and night, and 
suffering so much if it was omitted, that the 
denial of the kindness was resorted to only as 
a punishment for the gravest offenses. One of 
the latter was a habit of howling when any- 
thing offended him. Of course he could not 
hear his own noise, but he was capable of mak- 
ing a vast deal of it, and seemed to like the 
commotion it occasioned. This, however, he 
overcame in time. As he grew older, both 
mind and manners became gentle and delicate. 
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When his mistress lost her brother by drown- 
ing, Jack stole down at night from his bed 
and removed from the walls of her study every 
picture that contained a ship or a boat, or that 
in any way suggested the water. These pic- 
tures were of his own drawing, and the whole 
occurrence shows how well and intelligently 
he could sympathize with the afflicted woman. 

It has been said before that the first idea 
which Jack mastered came to him like a pang. 
All his expression was bodily. His friends 
could often read his features, which, beaming, 
glowing, or darkening, showed not merely the 
depth but the quality of every emotion. Thirty 
years ago, when Jack lived, there was a great 
agitation in England on the Popery question. 
“Mam” was a stout Protestant, and of course 
he was whatever she was. He came home 
one day from mass, and, setting up a brush, 
began to bow before it, asking if it could 
hear him. For an instant he waited in a rey- 
erential attitude, and then getting no answer, 
began kicking the brush around the room, say- 
ing, “ Bad god! bad god!” After that, when- 
ever the subject of Romanism was adverted to, 
Jack would run for the clothes-brush, and vent 
upon it his hearty heresy. 

The ease and directness with which he seized 
the meaning of difficult lessons was wonderful. 
Charlotte Elizabeth, in trying to answer some 
questions he put about the future life, drew a 
picture of a great number of persons in the 
midst of flames and fire, to represent hell, and 
then one figure apart, who, she said, was God’s 
son, a man who came out of heayen, was never 
“bad,” and would not have to go to the flames. 
But he allowed himself to be killed; and when 
he died, God shut up the pit where the fire 
was, and spared all the people. After a few 
moments’ cogitation, Jack saw an objection to 
‘this atonement. He pointed out that the peo- 
ple were many—‘ God’s son” was one; and 
his earnest “ What” showed that he understood 
the difficulty of one rescuing so many. She 
then cut a bunch of dead flowers into small 
pieces, and showed Jack that they represented 
the people in the pit. Then laying down a 
gold ring to stand for “ God’s son,” she asked 
him which he would rather have. He struck 
his hand to his forehead, and with eager rapid- 
ity declared that the one ring was better than 
the whole room full of dead flowers. 

A creature like Jack was sure to have many 
odd ideas and ways. Among the curious no- 
tions that came into his head, one was that he 
must haye a hoop to run errands with. He 
said the stage that passed the house went so 
fast because the horses had four large hoops, 
meaning the wheels, and he thought if he had 
a hoop he could go just as fast. With him an 
impression was a verity, and when he got his 
hoop he had no hesitation in racing with the 
coach, nodding and grimacing defiance to the 
horses. It really was a help to him, and gave 
him a reason and object for going fast on his 
errands, 

Charlotte Elizabeth once undertook to teach 
some of the poor children in the neighborhood, 
and to keep Jack employed during the lesson 
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made him monitor over the others. But a 
more unfortunate choice could not have been 
made. Nearly all the disorder came from the 
irresistible merriment which his actions excit- 
ed. Seated in a high arm-chair he narrowly 
watched the whole party, and if anything oc- 
curred which he considered improper or disor- 
derly, he conveyed to the culprit a warning of 
the consequences of such actions by slapping 
his own face, pulling his own ears, and kick- 
ing out his foot, all the while looking gravely 
and sternly at the offending one. 

His range of thought was narrow, and, if 
his conversation were a proof, reverted almost 
entirely to religious subjects. He was content 
with a very quiet life, and when he could not 
talk with ‘“ Mam,” preferred to sit alone in his 
little room over the barn rather than have the 
company of any other person. There he would 
draw, or sing, or think. It is an old saying, 
that if horses had a god, it would be a horse. 
And so Jack’s deities—God and the devil— 
were beings of action and not of words. God 
was benignant, gentle, and with beaming face; 
Satan was always in a great rage when he saw 
any one doing good, and would stamp his foot 
and tear around, howling with chagrin. But 
when people were bad, the devil would laugh 
and clap his hands. Jack always showed a 
great anxiety when he talked to his fellow- 
creatures. Expression was hard work to him; 
but when he talked with God he never had the 
least difficulty. He would stand perfectly 
qniet, and seemed to be at ease, expressing 
with face and gesture the simple prayers he 
had to offer. 

The rapidity to which he leaped to conclu- 
sions has already been spoken of. All emo- 
tions were intensified in him. When a peti- 
tion against the admission of Romanists to Par- 
liament was handed round, Jack implored 
leave to sign it, though he was under seyen- 
teen, the limit of age that had been fixed. He 


' wept so hard that his benefactress consented, 


and with a face flushing deep crimson, and 
flashing eyes, he rather cut than wrote his 
name down. 

When “ Mam” lost her brother, Jack was 
waiting at table, where laughter was as hearty 
and frequent as usual. But he noticed that 
“Mam” did not laugh, and putting down the 
plate he had in his hand, looked sternly at the 
company, saying, “ Bad laughing!” walked out 
of the room in great indignation, stopping at 
the door to say, “Mam come; no laughing; 
gone, dead.” 

His was a beautiful though an obscured char- 
acter, and when at the age of nineteen he died 
of consumption, those with whom he had 
lived felt that they had lost one who had for 
them a sympathy and affection that is not often 
found in life. 
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PsycHoLtoey has relations to Theology. 
Ideas of Divine Being must be in our own 
minds, as well as arguments, to prove this ex- 
istence. Questions of human ability and of 
free-will are discussed and decided.—Horace 
Mann. 
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Our Social Helations. 


Vanna 
Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of patadise that bas survived the fal! ! 
Thou art the uurse of virtue. In thine arms 
She smiles, appeaiing as in truth she fs, 
Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln,—Cowper. 





MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


THEY tell me of Italian lands, 

Where flowers, by zephyr breezes fanned, 
Perfume the evening air; 

The home of music and of arts, 

‘The land of true and loving hearts, 
And birthplace of the fair. 


They tell me, too, of vine-clad France, 
Where peasants wheel in merry dance 
Around the cottage door; 
Of California's golden skies, 
Arrayed in nature’s deepest dyes, 
As fair as Eden’s shore. 
But give to me the pastures green, 
With hill and dale and slope between, 
Where childhood loved to roam; 
And give to me the forests grand, 
Which bend beneath the storm-king’s hand, 
Around my childhood’s home. 


Let others sing the beauties fair 
Of orange groves and southern air, 
Where fancy loves to roam; 
But memory turns with mournful eye, 
While other scenes pass slowly hy 
Of home, a childhood’s home. 


No future land can ever be 
One half so fair and dear to me 
As that in childhood tried ;. 
For there a mother’s grave is made, 
And there a sister’s form is laid, 
With brother side by side. 


Oh, would I could forever stay 
‘Mid scenes where childhood loved to play 
In years forever gone ; 
But life has cares which we must meet, - 
Ere we can press with sinless feet 
The happy shores beyond. 
Then let us work while work we may, 
The morrow soon will be to-day, 
To-day will soon be o'er; 
And ere another sun shall rise, 
The hand of death may seal our eyes, 
To open nevermore, DELTA KAPPA PHL 
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THE TYRANNY OF FASHION. 


BY MRS. JOHN HALIFAX, 


As we sat in one of our city cars the other 
day, a young mother entered, dragging after 
her three babies, and seated herself with a sigh 
of such utter weariness that it arrested our 
lazy attention and set curiosity to work to 
trace that sigh to its source. She was a deli- 
cate little woman, with a face whose deep-cut 
lines and premature wrinkles told so plainly of 
overwork that it might have moved any iguo- 
rant looker-on to pity. 

Yet there she sat—poor, little, pale, jaded, 
dull-eyed, worn-out, old young woman—a slave 
to the hardest mistress that ever shod an iron 
heel with velvet, for she was dressed from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot ac- 
cording to the “very latest” rules of Fashion. 
Everything she wore, though of inexpensive 
material, was cut as carefully and trimmed as 
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elaborately as if she were the laziest belle of 
Fifth Avenue, with a score to execute her 
senseless whims. Her three children were 
decked off in like manner, utterly regardless, if 
not of money, at least of téme. Their little gar- 
ments, all snow-white, were tucked, embroid- 
ered, braided, flounced to the last inch, 
shining with starch and faultless laundressing, 
till each poor baby was a moying mass of 
finery, just fit to set up in the window of a 
“ Ladies’ Emporium” as a sample of “ Work of 
the best quality done here.” 

Now if people who have plenty of time and 
money to waste choose to make little puppets 
of their children, they can do so with some 
show of reason under the plea that they have 
nothing else to do; but for the mother of a 
family, who was evidently her own nurse, 
seamstress, and maid-of-all-work, to tax her- 
self so needlessly, so cruelly, so absurdly as 
that! Is it not incomprehensible? And she 
is but one of thousands. Yet slow-brained 
people wonder every day why the women of 
this generation are not as healthy as their 
grandmothers. Reasons why are plenty, and 
this is one of them: The grandmother of that 
waxen-faced expiring fragment of womanhood 
had but two “best” gowns—one for winter, 
one for summer, and she wore them half a life- 
time without wasting any anxiety or labor on 
either. With her mother’s brooch, and her fine 
kerchief, and some rich old lace handed down 
by an amiable grandmother, she was equipped 
for any occasion of dignity or importance. 
Then, her children wore calico dresses, “ linsey 
woolsey” petticoats, and homespun stockings ; 
played with doll, and said their catechisms, 
and were ever so much healthier, happier, and 
better children than the little men and women 
who walk our streets to-day. 

Now, the laws of Fashion change as rapidly 
as the seasons, and are so arbitrary that the 
shape of a collar, the width of a ribbon, the 
size of a bow will determine one’s claims to 
eligibility. And if-it be folly in the rich to 
yield themselves to such tyranny, how much 
worse the folly of the poor, who must sacrifice 
their golden hours of leisure, their health, some- 
times even life itself, in the senseless straining 


after empty and unsatisfying frippery which 


does not belong to them, and can not add one 
iota to their solid comfort and happiness! 

And the children—ah, me! ah, me! Saida 
little lady of ten years in our hearing: “ You 
see, aunty, my vail is real lace,” and she held it 
up for admiration as if profoundly impressed 
with the importance of the weighty fact. Said 
another: “ Will it do for me to wear this collar 
to the Park?” “Why not?” we asked, inno- 
cently. “ Why, it isn’t a Shakspeare collar!” 
she replied, with wide-open eyes of astonish- 
ment atourignorance. 

Oh, if mothers, rich and poor, would but 
give up this wearying struggle to comply with 
the demands of Fashion! if they would put 
upon their children comfortable, wholesome, 
neat, inexpensive dresses, and then devote the 
extra time and money to healthy recreation or 
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culture; if they would go out and romp with 
them, play merry tunes that will set their little 
feet flying over the floor; read good books, 
study good pictures; in short, fill every day’s 


cup brim full of the pleasures that satisfy and | 
can not harm, then the sweetness of such a | 
‘childhood will blossom and bear fruit in the 


future when such frippery as beads and rib- 
bons haye done their poor miserable work and 
perished. 

Children really need no such adornment. 


God made them beautiful, and beautiful they | 


will be if His work is not tampered with. If 
they are healthy, happy, and innocent, they 
will always be the loveliest of God’s gifts, and 
need no help of ruffles or embroidery to make 
them attractive. 
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THE MUTE AND UNSOCIAL. 

THe dissipated and abandoned have had 
their advocates of reform. They have been 
followed to the scenes of their indulgences, and 
urged even at the brink beyond which there is 
no hope, to break from the spell of that infatu- 
ation which culminates in hideous death. But 
who has raised a voice of reform in behalf of 
those who, while of strict moral integrity, 
have become educated into muteness—into a 
distant coldness—into an unsocial and sour 
disposition ? The class which is the victim of 
this distemper is large indeed, and a singularity 
in it is that people applaud their probity and 
virtue, and forget the freezing that is penetrat- 
ing deeper and deeper; that freezing that stops 
the very flow of those spirits whose generous 
influences when withdrawn from the mind and 
body leave the one to unbroken melancholy, 
and the other to waste away by a protracted 
yet miserable consumption. Whiat superin- 


duces a more unhappy abandonment and loss | 


of aspiration than melancholy? and what so 
soon generates this soul-racking malady as sol- 
itude and lack of sympathy ? 


*, . . , Ttx, Ae 7A Ne | 4 
Only through our social capacity can we be | enty years has been engaged in mechanical 1a- 
Only through the exercise of our s0- | 


happy. 
cial qualities can mind and body perform every 
one of their proper offices; to stunt or stint 
them is to poison the very source of’ life at its 
fountains. 

Look about you! See that deserted one— 
perhaps uncouth—perhaps a stranger. With 
a kindly tongue address him—with warn 
hands welcome him; throw around him 
the warmest influences. Away with false 
“ proprieties.” They had their origin in arti- 
ficial and not natural sources ; they are rightly 
regarded in the right place, but are of the 
height of folly and eyil as usages ; they adver- 


tise the finical and shallow ; an outrage of them 


in our communion as human beings—as mem- 
bers in good standing of a common brother- 
hood—of one blood—is right; one who can 
with true dignity and charity, with discretion, 
give kind words to the social outcast, the mute 
and unhappy; who can extend a cordial sym- 
pathy to the stranger—the stranger to comfort 
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and happiness as well as social connections— 
is worthy indeed a philosopher’s mantle, a 
brave man’s meed, and a Christian’s crown. 


JOHN DUNN. 
—————— o> oo 


AN AGED MAN. 


From the Wooster (Ohio) Democrat we take 
the following interesting account : 

“There is residing at this time in the village 
of Jefferson, Plain Township, Wayne County, 
Chio, five miles west of Wooster, the oldest 
man in the State of Ohio, and probably in the 
United States. His name is John Folgate. 
He was born in Lebanon County, Pa., in the 
month of February, 1759, making him 108 
years old. He emigrated to Ohio in 1829, and 
has lived since that time an industrious, quiet, 
unobtrusive life in Jefferson. He was seventy 
years of age when he settled in that village, 
having already attained the period in life des- 
ignated in Holy Writ as the usual limit of hu- 
man existence, and at which most men, under 
the burden of many years, die. Physically, he 
is rather small, probably under the medium 
size, but exhibits a compact frame and a well- 
constructed body, which, no doubt, eighty 
years ago, was one of physical excellence and 
muscular perfection. He was married at the 
age of thirty to Miss Elizabeth Wolgamott— 
the very mention of whose name starts bitter 
tears in those old eyes that have led him up- 
ward through the darkness and labyrinths of a 
century. His wife was born in Lancaster Co., 
Pa., three years before the battle of Lexington, 
and three years after the birth of the great 
Bonaparte. She had often seen and spoken to 
Washington. Her death occurred Jan. 29th, 
1849, in her seventy-eighth year. An only 
child was their wedded inheritance, and the 
old man, who carries upen his back the weight 
of well nigh a million hours, weeps and won- 
ders that the son, aged fifty years, should be 
dead, and the father here. He was a teamster 
in his early years, about Baltimore, Md., and 
in Pennsylvania, but for the last sixty or sev. 


bor. He was drafted in the war of 1812, shoul- 
dered his musket, but was discharged on ae- 
count of his old age—so that fifty-five years ago 
he was too far advanced in life to be a soldier. 
At the time he was drafted he was keeping a 
tavern at a place called ‘Sporting Hill, near 
Baltimore. Jn politics he was always an old- 
line Whig, but in political as well as social life, 
while he had stern convictions, he had but fow 
prejudices.” 

His habits and manner of life would afford 
an interesting subject for consideration. We 
would like to be informed of their character. 
Can any of our readers furnish us the particu- 
lars ? 

——=>- <i> ¢ 

Sap.—Said a poor little girl in the fourth 
ward of New York, as she was dying, “I am 
glad I am going to die, because now my broth- 
ers and sisters will have enough to eat!’ No- 
thing could be written or thought more simply 
pathetic. 
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“THE STICK-UP NOSE.” 


A DASHING little black horse, with a little 
gem of a cutter behind him, and a bright, rosy 
driver, stopped near a large dry-goods store, 
and a group of boys on the corner stood and 
stared. It took them but a moment to scan 
the horse and cutter, and then they fastened 
their eyes on the young girl. “I tell you what, 





zig-zag. Why, it isn’t half as good-looking a 
nose as yours. What's your name?” 

“Warry McAlister,” replied the boy, smiling, 
as he thought of the “zig-zag” nose on the 
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Joe, she’s killing handsome,” said one of them. 


“That long red scarf around her neck is a / 


good match for her cheeks, and her eyes are as 
black as her pony. 
horse as if she knew how! Julius Ceesar! she’s 
splendid !” 

“Well, I suppose I must get out and take in 
this bundle, but I’m tucked up so nicely in this 
robe, I don’t want to,” said the young lady to 
herself, glancing at the boys who were too far 
off to hear what she said. 

Throwing back the robe, she started to get 
out, when she saw a boy standing near the 
store door, and looking at her. 

“T'll ask him to take this roll in,” she said, 











And didn’t she rein up her / 
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corner, and also of his own, which the young 
lady had tried to praise.. 


“Any woman that can 
say a good word for such 
a& nose as mine must be a 
real lady,” he said; and 
now it was Mary Daven- 
port’s turn to smile. 

“Well, I can say a 
good word for such a nose 
as yours, and for such a 
boy as you, too,” she re- 
plied. “I know by your 


rate little fellow, and 





= you've got a splendid 





| name. Harry McAlister. 
| Why, you couldn’t have 
‘a better. What's the 
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and called out: “ Come here, little fellow, and , 


take this into the store for me, and I'll give 
you a quarter.” 

“That young lady is calling you, crooked- 
nose,” screamed out one of the boys. 

“ You'd better name him Stick-up nose,” said 
another; so “ Stick-wp nose’ was handed from 
one to the other, and went sounding through 
the air till it reached the ears of the little boy 
as, with flashing eyes and flushed face, he 
went up to the cutter to take out the bundle. 

Mary Davenport, the young lady, heard it, 
and noticed the boy’s air of embarrassment 
and indignation, and her heart went out to 
him at once. 

“You needn’t care for what those boys say,” 
she said to him. “ You are a handsome little 
fellow, whether your nose is straight or stick- 
up, and I dare say their noses are not half as 
good-looking as yours.” 

This brought the tears, and the young lady, 
wishing to save the child from a regular cry, 
added: “There, now! I can see those noses 
on that corner, and one of them goes zig-zag, 
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name of that boy who 
cried out so loud : ‘ You’d 
better name him Stick-up 
nose, and then turned 
round and showed his zig-zag nose ?” 

“Jimmy Snod,” answered Harry, going al- 
most into hysterics, he laughed so hard. 

“Thats good for you, Harry,” said Miss 





Mary. “Laugh away as fast as you can. It’s 
a great deal better for you than crying. Here’s 
the quarter—a twenty-five-cent piece. I’m 





looks that you are a first- © 
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much obliged to you for taking my bundle into 
the store.” 

“T can’t take the money,” replied Harry, 
putting his hands behind him. ‘I don’t like 
to be paid just for doing a little thing fora 
kind, polite young lady.” ‘ 

“Oh, but you must. You needn’t call it 
pay, but take it to remember me by.” 

“Well, Pll do that, and I'll never spend it 
the longest day I live,” said Harry, as he hur- 
ried away with his quarter, and with new and 
pleasant feelings. But he was obliged to pass 


.. the corner where the boys were congregated, 
’ and the rude fellow with the “zig-zag nose,” 


Jimmy Snod, wishing to show his wit at the 
expense of Harry, called out: “Little chap! 
little chap! follow your nose and you'll be 


=== sure to go right, for it sticks up as high as a 
== church steeple.” 


Harry McAlister’s face not only crimsoned 
but burned with rage. “Td like to lay that 
fellow on a level with the ground,” he said to 
himself, “but then the young lady was kind 
and polite to me, and told me I was handsome, 
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so I think I won’t do it. I might tell him 
what she said about his ‘ zig-zag nose, but ’m 
satisfied without it.’ Harry went on toward 
his home, an unpretending cottage where his 
humble parents lived, and as soon as he en- 
tered the house he repeated Mary Davenport’s 
pleasant, warm words, the compliments she 
had paid him, and the insulting words of the 
boys on the corner, 

Mrs. McAlister’s face lighted up with pride 
as she thought of the attentions her Harry had 
received from the beautiful and charming 
young lady, and she pondered on the kind 
words until late at night; but Harry, although 
he did not forget Miss Mary’s words, pondered 
rather on what Jimmy Snod had said. Again 
and again he repeated to himself: “ Little 
chap! little chap! follow your nose and you'll 
be sure to go right, for it sticks up as high as 
a church steeple.” As he lay on his bed think- 
ing it all over, he concluded that it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea: to take Jimmy Snod’s advice. 
“Why, if I follow my nose,” said he, “it’s a 
fact, as the fellow said, that ll ‘be sure to go 
right, and, by and by, I'll be a rising man. 
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When a body’s nose sticks up, it’s a good thing 
to follow it.” 





Many years afterward, a stranger was enter- 
taining the passengers in a car by telling them 
of a lad he once knew who was grossly insult- 
ed by some boys for haying a stick-up nose. 

“One day,” said he, “after receiving two 
shillings (which he has kept to this day) for 
doing a favor for a young lady, he passed a 
group of boys, who stood on the corner, and 
they repeated the insulting words they had 
spoken only a few minutes before, and one of 
them—the worst of the group—called out: 
‘Little chap! little chap! follow your nose 
and you'll be sure to go right, for it sticks up 
as high as a church steeple.’ Well, the insult- 
ed boy was very angry at first, but he soon be- 
gan to think seriously of following his nose, 
and from that time forward he did it. And it 
made him a prosperous man, worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and, what’s better, a good man, 
first and foremost in every good work.” 

All the passengers were very much interest- 
ed, one in particular, who said: “ Why, where 
did you get that story? Dve heard it before. 
What was the boy’s name ?” 

“ Harry McAlister,” replied the stranger, and 
he added, as he crossed his forefinger over his 
nose, “this is the nose that Harry McAlister 
followed.” 

There was quite an excitement in the car, 
and a general burst of laughter as Mr. McAlis- 
ter concluded his story. 

Soon afterward, as he and a dozen others 
were leaying the cars, the man who had been 
more interested than all the rest, jogged his 
elbow, and whispered: “ Confound it all, if 
my name ain’t Jimmy Snod, but don’t you tell 
anybody as long as you live. [ve often wished 
I could see you somewhere in the world and 
beg your pardon, and. now, as this may be my 
last chance, I beg your pardon a thousand 
times.” 

Taken by surprise, and unable to control 
himself, Mr. McAlister broke out, as he grasped 
the man’s hand and gave it a hearty shaking: 
“Why, bless your heart, Jimmy Snod, I owe 
you an eyerlasting debt of gratitude—you’ve 
been the making of me, don’t you know it?” 

“Wasn’t I a saucy, insulting youngster?” 
replied the man. 

“Well, no matter about that,” answered Mr. 
McAlister, as they walked on together. 

“Ah, it’s a great deal of matter, sir. How 
often Pye wondered what had become of the 
boy whose nose Iso insulted.” __ 

“But it was only my nose,” said Mr. McAl- 
ister, wishing to relieve the man. 

“ Well, sir,” wound up Mr. Snod, as he and 
Mr. McAlister parted, “that detestable per- 
formance of mine, and the sequel (meeting you 
after so many years and learning what my 
words accomplished), have taught me one 
thing, and that is, that the great God can 
bring untold good out of evil, and use the 
words that sting and pain-a boy, to help him 
onward and upward in the world. I beg your 
pardon again. Good-bye, sir.” 
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INTEMPERANCE IN THE SOUTH. 





Tue editor of the Sandusky Register gives 
the following as the result of his personal 
observation on a recent tour through several 
of the Southern States : 


“The extent to which the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors prevails at the South, as a 
‘social custom, is appalling to one who looks 
upon intemperance as the curse of our land. 
It is next to impossible to enter any circle, or, 
in fact, meet anybody anywhere, without hav- 
ing the infernal ghost of ‘something to drink’ 
forced under your nose. If you are casually 
introduced to Major Jones, late of the Confed- 
erate army, the first sentence after the saluta- 
tion is, ‘Step this way and take something.’ 
You purchase ten dollars’ worth of dry goods 
at a Southern store, and after paying your bill 
you are, with a wink, beckoned to a back 
room, where a free glass of whisky is grace- 
fully proffered. You enter the business office 
of an acquaintance to chat three minutes, and 
before you leave, the business acquaintance is 
certain’ to say, ‘Sam, fetch that black bottle 
from the shelf and two glasses.’ 

“You call at a Southern home, and your 
host would think that he had outraged the 
very spirit of hospitality did he not offer you 
some fluid that has the happy power of giving 
the human nose the color of a lobster’s claw. 
The wonderful variety of these fluids surprises 
one who knows the destitution of the South- 
em country in other respects. In point of 
strength and palatability they range all the 
way from dish-water to aquafortis, and their 
results have the same gradation, reaching from 
nausea to murder in the first degree. 

“Tt would seem that the South had been 
sufficiently cursed by slavery, secession, war, 
and defeat; but the plague of drunkenness is 
now added. The morals, no less than the 
politics of the South, need reconstruction; 
and the field for reformatory work is a wide 
one. But one thing is plain, that so long as 


the offering of intoxicating drinks is regarded ’ 


as a standard social custom, intemperance can 
not be successfully battled any more than the 
current of the Mississippi can be permanently 
stayed.” 


The Sandusky editor tells the truth. If sla- 
very in itself was a curse, that curse was ten- 
fold intensified by the constant and all-pervad- 
ing use of the infernal fire-water. Planters 
acknowledged that most of the barbarous flog- 
ging, bruising, and flaying, inflicted formerly 
on the slaves, was done at the instance of, or 
by, whisky-drinking overseers. It was said 
that the slaves would spend their last cent for 
whisky, tobacco, and lottery tickets. Negro 
slavery has been abolished, but the soul-and- 
body-consuming slavery of whisky and _ to- 
bacco remains. Many women use a “ boonder,” 
and swab their mouths with powdered to- 
bacco, and, like nasty men, spit the foul stuff 
at a mark. 

A big political war has been fought to pre- 
serve the Union, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands lost their lives, and the bodies of nearly 
four millions of slaves have been set free. 
That is a big thing! But another war—God 
grant that it may be bloodless !—must now 
be waged for the emancipation of men and 
women from those twin curses, whisky and 
tobacco. We are in for this fight. Our cause 
We are on the side of God and 
humanity. Be it ours to aid in the rescue of 
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fallen man anu to remove the temptation, lest 
we, too, and our household, become engulfed 
by the insidious tempter. There is no secu- 
rity, no safety, save in temperance. And we 
call on all the world, men, women and chil- 
dren, to enroll themselves on’ the right side in 
this struggle. The South, so far as soil and 
climate generally are concerned, is a land of 
health, wealth, beauty, and sunshine. Let her 
people, white, black, and yellow, be freed from 
these blighting curses, and she will become the 
paradise of this continent. Men and women, 
will you take hold and help to remove this 
mountain? The ‘way to redeem and bring 
prosperity to the South is through temper- 
ance, education, industry, and true religion 
Secure these, and “ capital” will follow. 


i oe - 


Tiow FRANKLIN OBTAINED A SITUATION.— 
When quite a youth Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing-office, and inquired if he 
could get employment as a printer. 

“Where are you from ?” inquired the man. 

“America,” was the reply. 

“ Ah!” said the foreman, “ from America! a 
lad from America seeking employment as a 
printer! Well, do you really understand the 
art of printing? Can you set type?” 

Franklin stepped to one of the cases, and in 
a very brief space set up the following passage 
from the first chapter of the Gospel by Saint 
John: 

“Nathaniel saith unto him, Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith un- 
to him, Come and see.” 

It was done so quick, so accurately, and con- 
tained a delicate reproof so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him character 
and standing with all in the office. 


————————— oi ae 


Costty Oxsstrvacy — LARGE FIRMNESS.— 
There are two men in prison in England whose 
fate it has been to illustrate the nature of law- 
yers’ bills on a magnificent scale. P. Foster, 
a farmer, now lies in Taunton jail for non-pay- 
ment of a church-rate amounting to the sum 
of $3 75. But the cost of the law proceedings 
by which he was condemned amount to $710. 
J. B. Grant is immured in Whitecross Street 
Prison for non-payment of $8 00 church-rate, 
coupled with $1,234 costs. 

[This illustrates a kind of martyr spirit 
which is based on large FirmMNess and Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, Without that large endowment 
of Veneration which is necessary to enable 
one to observe the injunction of St. Paul, 
“Honor the king,” though he be like Nero. 
If these men think themselves right in refus- 
ing to pay church-rates, and if governed by 
strong conscientious scruples, they will stand 
out till starved into submission. But it is 
hard to“ kick against the pricks.” Better con- 
form to the law of their country, or leave it 
for one which imposes no restraint on religious 
opinion. However, if men choose to abide 
their “ obstinacy” rather than yield to the fates, 
why, it is their own affair.] 
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A DAY ON JAMES ISLAND, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I FounD, near the Battery, three black boys 
in an unpainted and leaky skiff, who were will- 
ing for a consideration to row me over to the 
island. The waters of the beautiful Bay of 
Charleston were just rippled by the rising sea- 
breeze, which blows here so freshly during the 
greater part of the day. My boatmen pulled 
lazily and in silence at their oars. They seemed 
to possess none of the loquacity and jollity we 
are wont to associate with the negro character. 
They had a sullen, morose, and sinister look, 
suggestive of piracy and murder; and I thought 
it a lucky circumstance that my voyage with 
such a crew was to be short, and within sight 
of land. 

They put me ashore near where a lofty earth- 
work, thrown up by the rebels during the late 
war, crowned a slight bluff. On the right was 
a picturesque grove of lofty, long-leaved pines, 
and near them quite a little village of negro 
cabins. On the left, and just behind the forti- 
cation, I came upon a comfortable dwelling, 
probably, under the old régime, the residence 
of the overseer of the plantation, or, possibly, 
the winter habitation of the planter. 

I found the present proprietor overseeing the 
operations of the plantation himself, and had 
an interesting conversation with him about 
the island and its productions. He pointed out 
to me the ruins of what once must have been 
a fine mansion on the opposite side of the 
neighboring creek, near which, he said, there 
was before the war one of the finest orange 
groves in the South—equal to any in Florida— 
an evidence of the semi-tropical character of 
the chain of Southern sea-islands of which 
James Island forms an important link. 

Here I saw for the first time, in its normal 
habitation, and in all the glory of a thrifty 
growth, the long staple or black-seeded cotton, 
generally known as Sea-Island Cotton. My 
pleasant and courteous new acquaintance said 
that he was cultivating ninety acres, manuring 
as heavily and working as thoroughly as he was 
able; that his freedmen were giving him no 
trouble or cause of complaint, performing their 
regular tasks as under the old system, which 
gave them, when they chose to apply themselves 


closely, the larger portion of the afternoon for | 


rest and recreation ; and that it was difficult to 
get them to work in any other way. He men- 
tioned this last circumstance as, with him, an 
obstacle to market gardening, which he said 
might otherwise, at this point, be made ex- 
ceedingly profitable, all the common yegeta- 
bles and small fruits growing there with the 
greatest luxuriance, and the markets of Charles- 
ton and of New York being almost equally ac- 
cessible. 

After making some inquiries in regard to the 
route to Fort Johnson, I set out on my tour of 
exploration. My road, for some distance, lay 
through fields of cotton, corn, and sweet pota- 
toes, all in the best possible condition of tilth 
and growth. Entering, finally, the Fort John- 
son road, I found myself shut in on both sides 
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by an immense and impenetrable natural hedge’ 


of cassino and myrtle interwoven with creep- 
ing and twining plants of many species, among 
which the most prominent is the Muscadine or 
Bullace grapevine, now loaded with its deli- 
cious fruit. Through this hedge a bird could 
scarcely fly ; and to the human vision it forms 
a perfect barrier. Here and there an opening 
gives egress from adjacent fields and permits 
an occasional glimpse of cotton fields, patches 
of corn and sweet potatoes, or of now untilled 
and weedy wastes; but the level character of 
the country precludes extensive prospects even 
where no obstructions exist. But the verdant 
walls which shut you in are, unlike fences of 
wood and stone, replete with objects calculated 
to interest and employ the mind, and to please 
the senses also. Their variety of foliage, their 
thousands of flowers, and just now the rich 
clusters of the ripening muscadine, make one 
little loth to be thus shut in. 

Observing through one of the openings of 
which I have spoken, an old negro at work in 
a patch of the finest cotton I had seen, I en- 
tered and spoke to him. He said that the cot- 
ton belonged to him, but that he rented the 
land from the “Government.” How it hap- 
pened that the Government owns land here I 
could not learn. I inquired the distance to 
Fort Jolinson. 

“You see dose tall pines, massa ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you pass dem, and you are dere.” 

The pines seemed near, but the distance 
proved to be greater than I could have believed 
possible. However, I finally passed the pine 
grove, and found myself in the midst of the 
network of batteries and rifle pits which de- 
fended this important point—the eastern end 
of the island. 

Ascending the walls of a fort, I gazed around 
me. The prospect I obtained was peculiar and 
characteristic. No sloping hillsides, no beau- 
tiful valleys, no background of purple-tinted 
mountains met my view, but in their place 
were level plains bordered and dotted with 
masses of semi-tropical foliage, green marshy 
flats, long stretches of white beach, and bright 
expanses of inlet, river, bay, and ocean. To- 
ward the east and south stretches the illimit- 
able sea, flecked here ‘and there with white 
sails; on the north lies dreary, desolate Sulli- 
van, with its sand-hills, its forts, and its ruined 
village, and beyond, the bluffs of Mount Pleas- 
ant; northwestward, at the head of her beau- 
tiful bay, and in the embrace of her sister riv- 
ers Cooper and Ashley, rests, as it were on the 
bosom of the waters, the once proud metropo- 
lis of South Carolina—a city of melancholy 
ruins; and on every hand, near and far, forts, 
batteries, and rifle pits. Every spot possesses 
an historic interest. These laboriously con- 
structed earth-works were the defenses of a 
people struggling against superior numbers, 
wealth, and power in behalf of a cause and a 
land they loved. These plains not long ago 
were tented fields; these groves filtered the 
smoke of a thousand camp-fires. Yonder are 
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the ruins of defiant Sumter; across the chan- 
nel old Moultrie, of Revolutionary memory, 
may be faintly discerned, hidden in sand and 
flanked on either hand by the long line of earth- 
works—huge, shapeless heaps of sand they 
seem now—which were thrown up during the 
late civil war. Castle Pinckney, nearer the 
city, has a garrison, and over it floats the old 
flag. 

Enough, perhaps, of sentiment. I had visited 
the island for the most matter-of-fact and prac- 
tical purpose conceivable—to investigate its 
resources—to judge of its adaptation in soil, 
climate, and other conditions for the growing 
of cabbages, beans, peas, potatoes, peaches, 
grapes, figs, and strawberries. 

The soil of James Island is sandy but natu- 
rally fertile, and much of it, unlike that of 
other portions of the State and of the South 
generally, has been improved and rendered still 
more productive by an enlightened system of 
culture. Its great staple has been and is Sea 
Island cotton; but all the fruits and vegatables 
of the temperate zone, as well as some that be- 
long more properly to the tropics, grow here 
with wonderful luxuriance. 

The climate, as already remarked, is semi- 
tropical. Whether it is the proximity of the 
Gulf Stream, or some other less obvious cause, 
which gives it this abnormal character, I need 
not stop here to inquire. It is certain that 
many trees and plants thrive here that can be 
grown on the mainland only, several degrees 
farther South. The orange and palmetto seem 
as much at home here as in southern Florida. 
I saw many trees of the former loaded with fruit 
and growing luxuriantly. 

A late writer speaking of the climate of the 
Sea Islands in general, says: 

“Tt is delightful in winter, which, on ac- 
count of the great preponderance of evergreens, 
hardly differs to the eye from the warmer sea- 
sons, and rises to a splendor in summer and 
autumn that is never experienced elsewhere in 
the same latitudes, while the excess of heat is 
happily tempered by the sea-breezes, which, 
rising with astonishing regularity toward the 
middle of the day, bathe the country far into 
the interior with moist and refreshing cool- 
ness.”’* 

In the forest growth of the island, nearly all 
the principal trees of the South seem to be rep- 
resented. Conspicuous among these are the 
long-leafed pine, the live oak, the Spanish oak, 
the water oak, the great magnolia (AZ. grandi- 
flora), and the cypress. The pine often grows 
to the height of more than a hundred feet, 
straight, strong, and majestic, and is the true 
monarch of the Southern woods. The live oak, 
too, is a magnificent tree, but just the opposite, 
in almost every respect, of the pine, throwing 
out from a short massive trunk numerous gi- 
gantic and far-reaching branches, covered with 
a dense, glossy, evergreen foliage, and forming 
what seems at a distance like a miniature 
mountain of verdure. Not so grand, perhaps, 
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but more beautiful, is the magnolia, a perfect 
pyramid of bright and shining green flecked at 
the proper season with its great, white, fra- 
grant flowers. Cedars, myrtles, bays, cassinos, 
and other shrubs, covered and interwoven with 
vines, form the undergrowth, or are massed in- 
to impenetrable thickets around the swamp- 
pools and lagoons. Among the vines, in addi- 
tion to the wild grapes already alluded to, the 
trumpet flower and the yellow jasmine or jes- 
samine (Gelsemiwm sempervirens) are prominent. 
It is the latter which, in the early spring, or, 
more strictly, the latter part of winter, makes 
gay the thickets with its golden bloom and 
loads the air with its unsurpassed fragrance. 

Fort Johnson was, before the war, the site 
of a flourishing little village, not a vestige of 
which, however, now remains. It was the 
summer residence of planters whose planta- 
tions were not considered habitable during the 
hot months, on account of the malaria. Two 
or three negro cabins are the only habitations 
that now meet the eye on this end of the isl- 
and, 

I found the soil less fertile here than at the 
point where I landed, but sufficiently good, 
with some manure and proper cultivation, for 
the production of good crops of cotton, corn, 
vegetable, or fruit. Only a small portion of it 
is now under cultivation. 


To the south of Fort Johnson stretch exten- 
sive marshes permeated by numerous creeks 
and inlets; and on the southeast may be seen 
the low sandy shores of Morris Island and the 
main channel by which ships enter the harbor 
of Charleston. 

Having explored the neighborhood of Fort 
Johnson to my satisfaction, I turned my face 
westward and retraced my steps. 

During this long ramble I had met no white 
person of either sex. The freedmen all seemed 
busy and contented, and I always found them 
respectful and obliging. 

On reaching my landing-place, I found that 
my black water-imps had not returned for me, 
as they had promised. 

I had no reason to regret their defection, for 
at “The Bluff,’ a mile or so above, I found a 
boat just ready to sail for the city, on which I 
at once secured a passage. 

At the Bluff is a store. Here, a large num- 
ber of freedmen and freedwomen were gath- 
ered, talking, laughing, and lounging about; it 
was Saturday evening, and the work of the 
day and of the week was over. A planter 
drove up in a mule cart while I was standing 
there. He alighted, and the cart and its black 
driver returned to the plantation. The gentle- 
man lived in the city, and his boat lay at the 
dock ready to take him over. 

My boatmen on the return trip were fine- 
looking black fellows, mirthful and loquacious 
as negroes should be; and the sail down the 
creek and across the bay was delightful. 

We met many boats returning from the city 
to the island. All of them were filled with 
dusky forms, and strong black arms pulled the 
oars and managed the sails. Some of the boat- 
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men were singing, and their oars kept time with 
the monotonous music of their songs. 

When I reached the Battery, the military 
band was playing martial airs, and crowds of 
gay promenaders were ‘enjoying the refresh- 
ing coolness of the evening breeze. 

I looked back. The long, low shores of 
James Island were growing indistinct, but the 
grove of tall pines near which I had landed in 
the morning, stood out clearly defined against 
the blue sky. Ex.-Ep. 

September, 186%. 


INTERNAL CONDITION OF THE 
EARTH. 


Mr. Eprror: An article appéaring in the 
November number of the JourNnat, treating 
upon the internal condition of the earth, con- 
tains so many absurdities, that I can not for- 
bear pointing some of them out. 

When we have no positive knowledge con- 
cerning a subject toward which our thoughts 
are drawn, speculation upon it may afford us 
considerable entertainment, and if the theories 
we build are not contrary to any of the known 
laws of Nature, sometimes improvement and a 
valuable addition to our stock of ideas may 
result, 

Ingenious conjectures upon matters unknown, 
and in most cases unknowable to man, have 
from time to time been published in the Jour- 
NAL, but, though generally original and fre- 
quently improbable, they have seldom been 
such as from the nature of things were abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The writer of the article to which I refer 
appears to have forgotten that weight is but a 
relative term, expressive of the power which 
the attraction of gravitation exerts upon all 
substances that are found upon or in the earth, 
or that in however volatile a form move over 
its surface. 

The atmosphere has weight; a swaddling 
band forty miles thick, and pressing upon every 
portion of our globe with a power of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. Hydrogen and 
other buoyant gases, if generated and liberated 
at the bottom of this vast ocean of air, will rise 
through it, as wood does through water, till 
they reach its confines, where, operated upon 
by the same universal law of gravitation, they 
will hover unable to mount upward into empty 
space. If the crust of the earth was hermet- 
ically tight, gases that upon its surface show 
great buoyancy, confined within its center 
would be powerless, having no more sluggish 
substance than themselves to climb upon; the 
only result that would follow such a state of 
things would be, that the crust of the earth, 
haying no support, would be crushed inward, 
if not by its own weight, by the tremendous 
pressure of the atmosphere that incloses it. 

If there was an aperture however small, 
through which the atmospheric air could find 
its way, it would rush in with great force, and 


displace all lighter substances; and as a hollow , 


thin crusted globe such as our ingenious 
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theorist supposes the world to be, would hold 
all of an atmosphere that philosophers inform 
us extends in its most rarefied form but forty 
miles from the earth’s surface, we would be 
left as helpless as fish out of water, with no 
food for our lungs, except perhaps the purest 
hydrogen, that would waste us like a devour- 
ing flame. That there are numerous openings 
in the crust of the earth our writer admits, and 
indeed they are well known to exist—prin- 
cipally in the shape of voleanoes—so that the 
fact that the atmosphere instead of passing 
through these still floats around us, is proof 
positive that the interior of the earth consists 
of substances heavier than the common air. 
Having thus shown the absurdity of the idea 
that the earth is a hollow shell filled with 
buoyant gases, it now remains to be seen 
whether any such contrivance is necessary to 


' retain the earth in its position. Gases essen- 


tially buoyant, that is, buoyant in their very 
nature, and not because acting in a heavier 
substance (if we can conceive of such buoy- 
ancy), would certainly have no more effect 
upon the motion of the earth if confined within 
it, than the efforts of a boy to lift himself in a 
basket, for they would rise from the center and 
press outward in all directions against the cir- 
cumference, thus neutralizing their own power. 
The idea that any substance could be heavy 
enough “to sink the world into perdition” is 
equally absurd; for the greater the weight of 
the materials, all gravitating toward a common 
center, the more solidly is the- world bound to- 
gether, and the less likelihood is there of any 
disruption of its parts. A planet poised in 
space has no weight as a whole, and if it felt 
no attraction from other bodies would remain 
motionless forever ; or if the Being who created 
it set it in motion, it would continue moving 
eternally onward in a straight line. This 
would be the motion of our earth if it were 
not also influenced by the attraction of the 
sun, which partly overcomes the tendency to 
move in a direct line, and causes it to revolve 
in an orbit. If the earth was increased in 
weight, that is to say in density of material, its 
momentum would be greater, and more power 


would be necessary to swerve it from its 
original straightforward path; at the same 
time its increase of density would strengthen 
the sun’s attraction for it to a corresponding 
degree, and thus one force would neutralize 
the other and no change take place in the 
annual motion of the planet. The effect would 
be the same as placing a pound weight on each 
side of a scale that was before equally balanced. 
Considering these facts, it is plain that the 
writer in the November number is mistaken in 
both his premises and his conclusions, and that 
the density or heaviness of the materials that 
compose the interior of the earth can have no 
effect to weaken its cohesion or sway it from 
its position in respect to the sun. 


* ConsHomon.” 
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GIVE a man a taste for reading, and the 
means of gratifying it, and you can scarcely 
fail of making him a happy man. You make 
him a denizen of all nations—a cotemporary 
of all ages. 
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Trne Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man,—Spurzheim. 


OUR FLORIDA INDIANS. 








FRom some cause, the farther south in the: 
United States we go, the more civilized the In- 
dians seem to be, the more inclined to civil 
government, tillage of the soil, and the estab- 
lishment of the arts of peace. The Seminoles 
and the Cherokees—especially the latter — 
seem to bear out this proposition. The Indians 
in the West and Northwest are roaming, war- 
like, restless people, with force and fierceness ; 
while among their characteristics artfulness, 
cunning, and cruelty appear to be the chief. 

Black Hawk, one of the most resolute and 
yet most noble of savages, whose head is fa- 
miliar to all readers of the PHrEnoLocicaL 
JOURNAL, was a centralized embodiment of 
the Northwestern Indian character. Big Thun- 
der, whose skull we have in our possession, 
was also an eminent example of uncultured 
fierceness. We have in our collection a cast of 
Osceola, the eminent Seminole chief, the form 





of whose head was eminently elevated, and 
bears the outline of civilization. The intel- 
lectual and moral, organs were largely de- 
veloped. 

It will be seen, by the engraving, that the 
head-dress is only a band or turban, the top of 
the head being bare of everything but nature’s 
own covering. The head seems to rise high at 
the crown, showing Self-Esteem and Firmness 
well marked. The head also appears to be ra- 
ther broad through the region of the ears, in- 
dicative of force. The medicine-man has evi- 
dently the better intellect, more power of 
thought, and more dignity. Young Tiger Tail 
may be more forcible and fierce, but has not so 
much dignity or intelligence. 


A valued correspondent has sent us the pho- 
tographs of three Indians from Florida, with 
the following remarks: ; 

These three Seminole Indians visited Key 
West, Florida, upon the close of the rebellion, 
when they were photographed by Buis, the 
artist. Their tribe, occupying a large portion 
of the Florida peninsula, with great shrewd- 
ness took no part in the “ great conflict ;” for 





the United States in the past had necessarily, 
; as a goyernment, made war upon them, and 
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the Floridian, as a yolunteer, was then their 
most bitter and effective enemy ; hence in their 
morass fastness they could preserve their chosen 
neutrality, -because both their old enemies had 
their hands full, fightmg one against the other. 
The tribe molested neither rebel nor Union, 
nor did either meddle with them. Before the 
rebellion they had had their periods of war 
and their periods of peace. Isolated from 
other tribes for many years, their conflicts had 
alone been with the white man. Probably 
this warring with white men alone gave more 
character to them as a tribe, and even fastened 
upon them something of the true character of a 
nation, by concentrating their power and loca: 
tion. They have absorbed other tribes, as, for 
instance, the Yemassees of South Carolina; and 
were themselves divided by Billy Bowlegs’ par- 
ty, which went to the Indian Territory a few 
years ago. They have captured negroes, and 
in some instances these have become promi- 
nent in the tribe; yet the negro seemed not 
naturally to affiliate with the Indian as with 
the white man, probably from a taste for a more 
civilized life, and a desire to see old friends and 
kindred. 

George W. Ferguson, Esq., of Key West, 
Fla., to whom we are inelebied for facts, says : 

“Young Tiger Tail, who is on the right of 
the picture, I have often seen, and also his fa- 
ther, who is the chief of the Seminoles, and 
also his mother, who was remarkable for her 
beauty. The father is a fine-looking, stout, 
manly character, more so than the son, who is 
now about twenty-four years old.” 


Here is a comely face, with eyes full of 
mirth and lips of affection. There may be dor- 
mant the fierceness of the father in war and 
the openness of the man in peace, qualities 
which time and circumstance may disclose. 
The young man’s make-up is prepossessing. 
We judge he is a favorite with his mother, and 
a beau with the fair ones of the tribe, making 
many a dusky lover jealous. The vital tem- 
perament predominates, and good health and 
good humor are indicated in his organization. 

The medicine-man, seen on the left, is now 
about twenty-eight or thirty years old, and is 
fine-looking and intelligent. With him the 


motive temperament predominates greatly, as . 


witness the marked prominence of every feat- 
ure, as if wrought by the bitter experiences of 
war or a deeper reach of thought inspired by 
all the requirements of the wild medicine- 
man’s profession. 

His is a bold, confident, self-reliant presence ; 
mentally and physically, he is a superior in his 
tribe, and a fine sample of that once powerful 
race, now fast disappearing -before the march 
of civilization. The top-head is well devel- 
oped, the nose finely cut, the lips compressed, 
the eye stern, and the face furrowed—all marks 
of the man of judgment, decision, and action. 
We should not like to make him angry, for all 
the passions find expression in this face, and 
there is the will sufficient to empower them to 
act. 

The one in the background, who is about 
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twenty-eight or thirty, is not a man of note or 
prominence in his tribe. While young Tiger 
Tail has much affection and humor, and the 
medicine-man force and intelligence, this face 
has no remarkable expression of cither, but is 
a good specimen of the common “ Injun.” 
The medicine-man, it will be observed, is 
the most dressed. The two shields upon the 
breast indicate rank of family, which is second 
only to that of young Tiger Tail, who wears 
three; yet the younger has no sash, scarf, or 
plume to indicate authority or position on ac- 
count of personal prowess or merit. The one 


in the background is wanting in every mark of | 


distinction as an Indian. 


——— +> ee 


THE GOLDIS. 

Tue Goldis, inhabiting the islands and the 
shores of the lower Amoor River, in Eastern 
Asia, are classed, ethnologically, with the great 
Mongolian race. This is determined by the 
characteristic of the Mongols proper, which is 
the obliquity of the eyes, they being depressed 
or bent down at the inner angle. Their eye- 
brows are black and but little curved; they 
have a broad nose, high cheek-bones, a round 
head and face, while their lips are large and 
thick, and their teeth usually white and sound. 
This description corresponds very closely to 
our illustration of a Goldi man and woman. 
They are a nomadic race; and though they re- 
semble the original Manchurians, now the goy- 
erning class in China, they do not appear to be 
possessed of the same energy of character and 
warlike disposition. 

Their chief occupation is feeding their exten- 
sive flocks, or hunting wild game which 
abound in those regions. Travelers and mer- 
chants who haye visited them, say that they 
are full of superstitious beliefs, the result of ig- 
norance and the servility to which they are re- 
duced by their priests, who exercise great 
power oyer them, Their religion is a sort of 
fetich or spirit worship, in which mysterious 
powers are attributed to the heavenly bodies, 
mountains, or any object that exhibits peculiar 
form or properties. Rude images of ancestors 
are made of wood, and sacrificed at times to 
their gods, and numbers of bears are kept in 
every village which are also given as peace 
offerings to their deities. 

The priests are men_or women, married or 
single. Their character is acquired by pre- 
tending that the soul of a deceased priest has 
appeared to the individual in a dream, appoint- 
ing him or her his successor. If the priests are 
in function, they wear a long robe of elk skin, 
hung with small and large brass and iron bells ; 
moreoyer, they carry staves, carved at the top 
into the shape of horses’ heads, also hung with 
bells; and with the assistance of these staves 
they leap to an extraordinary height. 


sacrifices are performed in ahut. There are 


no fixed periods for the performance of their 
ceremonies ; births, marriages, and sickness, 
uncommon appearances in the atmosphere, or 
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public calamities, are generally the occasions 
which call for them. The animal to be sacri- 
ficed is fixed upon by either the shaman or the 
donor; and after the persons uniting in the 
ceremony have assembled, the shaman or 
priest enters the hut, chanting certain words, 
sprinkles on all sides of the hut, and over the 
fire, alcohol and milk, and then orders the ani- 
mal to be killed, which is done by its heart be- 
ing torn out. The skin of the victim is then 
stripped off, and its flesh, with the exception 
of a few pieces which are thrown into the fire, 
is eaten by the persons assembled. ; 

Fetichism was probably the ancient religion 
of the Tartar tribes of Asia, and is akin to 
Buddhism and Lamaism. As yet, Christian 
missionaries have not visited the Goldis—at 
least, have not settled permanently among 
them. But there is a large field for Christian 
labor there. 

Their physiognomy would indicate that they 
are of very sluggish temperament; this, added 
to the practice of opium smoking, gives to 
them, especially the men, a dull, imbecile ex- 
pression of countenance. The head is low and 
broad. The intellect of a low order; they can 
neither plan nor originate, but are simply imi- 
tators, led by the fascinations of their fetich 
priests. Like other human beings, they are 
capable of cultivation. So are the ilottentots. 
But it will require generations to elevate them 
to a plane of Christian education and civiliza- 
tion. Who, of our missionaries, will let in the 
Gospel light wpon that dark and benighted 
people? 


———————> <> 





THERE is a man and his wife—he a mulatto, 
she a poor negro—residing in New York, who 
have several children that are alternately, in 
the order of their birth, white and black; the 
white ones having albino characteristics. 








OLIVER CROMWHELL—HIS 
AND CHARACTER. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


LIFE 





[conctuDED.] 

Arter the battle of Marston Moor, the Parlia- 
mentary generals seemed to play into the 
hands of the king ; and Cromwell formally im- 
peached his commanding officer, the Earl of 
Manchester, and our hero was a thorn in his 
side, even to the commander-in-chief (the Earl 
of Essex). At length the Commons voted 
themselves into a grand committee to take in- 
to. consideration “the sad condition of the 
kingdom,” ete. There was silence for a long 
time, some looking one upon another, none 
bold enough to touch the impeachment, when 
Cromwell arose and opened and said : 

“That it was now a time to speak, or forever 
to hold the tongue; the important occasion be- 
ing no less than to save a nation out of a bleed- 
ing, nay, almost a dying condition, which the 
long continuance of the war had brought it in- 
to,” etc. His whole speech was very moder- 
ate, casting very little reflection on the Parlia- 
mentary commanders, but urging the necessity 
of sinking personal considerations in the great 
good of the commonwealth. The result was 
the passage of the famous “ Self-Denying Or- 
dinance,” and the remodeling of the army un- 
der Sir Thomas Fairfax; but Cromwell was 
exempted from the Self-Denying Ordinance, 
and allowed to keep the field, and on the 14th 
of June, 1644, the great battle of Naseby was 
fought, and the King’s cause lost. The repeat- 
ed victories of our hero followed until not a foe 
was left in the field. 

At length the king was beheaded, and six 
months afterward Cromwell was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and sent to put down 
the rebellion there. He reached the Irish 
capital August 15th, 1649, took the field on 
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the 30th, and in nine days struck terror 


through the land. His career in Treland has - 


been abundantly censured for if iron cruelty, 
but we must remember the times, and that 
there was much of a religious tone in the war. 
Doubtless Cromwell and his troops considered 
their work a Protestant vengeance for the 
then recent Catholic massacre. 

Then came the invasion of Scotland, and 
Cromwell became Captain-General of the land 
forces. In Scotland, his army was reduced by 
immense losses. Scotland was ever a formi- 
dable foe for England to invade; and even the 
mighty Cromwell nearly split upon that rock. 
He drew off his remaining forces, now scarcely 
twelve thousand men, toward Dunbar, where 
he shipped his baggage and sick. The Scots 
followed him closely, now increased to twen- 
ty-seven thousand, anticipating triumph; and 
Charles II. himself was soon to be at their 
head to suddenly fall upon the remnant of 
Cromwell’s army. Our hero, in a letter to the 
Speaker of the House, thus describes their for- 
lorn condition, and yet how characteristic of 
the marvelous tone and mighty faith of the 
“apmy of the Lord !” 

“The enemy lying in the posture before 
mentioned, having these advantages, we lay 
very near him; being sensible of our disad- 
vantages, having some weakness of flesh, but 
yet consolation and support from the Lord 
himself to our poor, weak faith, wherein I be- 
lieve not a few among us shared; that because 
of their numbers, because of their advantages, 
because of their confidence, because of our 
weakness, because of our strait we were in 
the mount, and in the mount the Lord would 
be seen, and that he would find out a way of 
deliverance and salvation for us, and indeed 
we had our consolations and hopes.” 

Hopes indeed! Hopes, then, in his own 


mighty soul, and the grand faith that he was 


an instrument of God! Consolations? Con- 
solations, then, that God and himself were 
equal to the task of saving, in its direst ex- 
tremity, the great cause of the people versus 
the king! What if in him was the splendid 
assumption that Oliver Cromwell was the em- 
bodiment of the people? What even if he 
was tempted at times by the glittering bauble 
of acrown? There is something divine in the 
one, something very human in the other. But 
Cromwell was true to his grand inspirations, 
and even when he became mightier than any 
king that ever sat upon England’s throne, he 
lived to the glory of the nation and to make 
the English people great. The cause of the 
nation now, as so many times before, hung 
upon Cromwell and a few fighting, praying 
men. Such a crisis ever brought out the man 
and made his grand assumption strongest in 
words and deeds, that the Lord of Hosts was 
on his side and the man Cromwell his chief 
captain. And who shall say that this grand 
assumption had not a world’s. prophecy in 
its burden, seeing that republicanism is the 
world’s final issue? Who shall say that it 
had nota diviner origin than Cromwell’s soul, 
or that it was not the voice of the world’s 
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Providence speaking in him, though he under- 
stood it not; prophesying in the actions of its 
mightiest instrument with all his imperfec- 
tions of the empire of peoples above kings 
wrought out by God-fearing men? Such 
were the Pilgrim Puritans; such were George 
Washington and the Revolutionary sires! 
With the whole Scots army on the right, the 
sea on the left, and the whole nation of Scot- 
land behind, yet Cromwell heard the voice, 
“in the mount the Lord would be seen.” 
When the sires of our own independence 
were there, they saw him too. 

On the night preceding the memorable 3d 
of September, 1650, while the Scots yet ‘“ hov- 
ered upon the hills like a thick cloud mena- 
cing ruin and destruction,” Cromwell called 
his chief-officers. together and gave general 
instruction to the army to seek the Lord. 
After devotions he assumed his wonted seren- 
ity, and “bade all take heart, for God had cer- 
tainly heard them and would appear for them.” 
On the morning he caused a detachment to 
attack the enemy at six o’clock; and when he 
saw that the Scots were coming down the 
heights he exclaimed: “God is delivering 
them into our hands; they are coming down 
to us!” His generalship was as. magnificent 
as his inspiration, and when the sun was ris- 
ing in his majesty he cried aloud: “ Now let 
God arise, and his enemies shall be smitten!” 
But they were not the Scots and the re- 
nowned General who had fought with Crom- 
well at Marston Moor against Charles I., but 
they who fought against Cromwell and his 
little host for Charles II. In a little more 
than an hour, with very little loss on our 
hero’s side, the enemy was thrown into’ a 
panic, upward of four thousand were killed, 
and in the chase upward of ten thousand 
taken prisoners, including one hundred and 
forty chief officers. 

Subsequently Charles II. marched into Eng- 
land at the head of a formidable Scotch army, 
to the dismay of Parliament; but Cromwell 
followed him, and in the battle of Worcester 
Charles II.’s hopes during Cromwell’s life 
were annihilated. Besides the slain of the 
king’s army, ten thousand six hundred were 
taken prisoners, including all the principal 
generals, and six hundred officers besides. 
Then followed the chapter of events that 
made Cromwell for life “Lord Protector of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

The reign of Parliament had been a reign 
of England’s might, and it gave abundant 
proof that England, as a republic, with the 
potent spirits of the nation ruling, would far 
eclipse the glory of her monarchical career. 
When Cromwell returned from Scotland vic- 
torious, the English navy, on its side, had 
“swept from the seas the friends of the Inqui- 
sition and the enemies of freedom, and had 
broken for ever the maritime power of the 
Dutch.” Nor did the prestige of England 
decline after the might of the nation had be- 
come embodied in the name and person of 
Cromwell. The powers of Europe attributed 
the giant force which England manifested, 


both at home and abroad, to the genius and ! please England, Cardinal Mazarine refused 
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force of Cromwell himself. From the first 
the cause of the nation was won in him, and 
he had inspired his countrymen with his own 
nature and the fervor of the times. In fact, 
Cromwell was an embodiment of the times; 
and the strongest expression of the religious 
and political temper of England during his 
life. It was the same temper as that which 
has since brought forth the American nation, 
with its glorious republicanism and constitu- 
tional religious liberty. Indeed, the same men 
that gave birth to the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land gave birth to Anglo-Saxon America. 
They were puritanic and republican in their 
very genius, and Cromwell, even when on the 
throne, was but a Puritan and a republican 
still. He was but a President for life, made 
such because he was the lion of the age; and 
no man could be King or President while a 
Cromwell lived, excepting Cromwell himself. 
He was not transmittible in hereditary rule. 
He was not the king but the people; and, at 
last, the people bore the name of Cromwell. 
It was the name of all England. The nation 
adopted it because it was the strongest name 
in itself, at the time, like the man. But for- 
eign powers could better understand the might 
of republican, puritanic England of the seven- 
teenth century when crowded into a name 
and a man, than it could in the grand ideal of 
the people’s sovereignty. Kingdom was an 
easier problem for monarchs to solve in that 
age than republic, and they hastened to throw 
themselves at the foot of Cromwell’s throne. 
At his court there were ambassadors from 
France, Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Den- 
mark, striving which should most abjectly 
prostrate themselves and their respective na- 
tions to the man whose force of character 
broke the charm of monarchy and first showed 
to the world the might of the Anglo-Saxon 


‘race without a king. It was a novel spectacle 


then, though Cromwell’s Puritan brethren in 
America have since magnified and glorified 
that spectacle for the world to look up to. 


Spain, through its ambassador, assured 
Cromwell of its affection for him, and said 
the Spanish minister, “7 he would go a step 
Further, and take upon him the crown, that his 
master would venture the crown of Spain to 
defend him in it.” France, on her side, offered 
to enter into a league, defensive and offensive, 
with England, and to make war upon Spain; 
or if England did it upon her own account, 
France would contribute to the charge. The 
Dutch agents, ascribing the destruction of 
their maritime power to the genius of Crom- 
well rather than to the warlike ability of Par- 
liament, were urgent for peace; and Denmark 
had sent a special envoy to congratulate his 
Highness, and was highly pleased to be in- 
cluded in the Dutch treaty; while the terms 
granted to Portugal were in the loftiest tone, 
and enforced with a high hand. To win the 
good-will of Cromwell, Lochart, his ambassa- 
dor, was received at the French court with all 
the homage due to the minister of the first 
monarch in Europe; at the same time, to 
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to see Charles II., who had traveled through 
France to meet him at the foot of the Pyre- 
nean hills; nor would the minister of France 
so much as speak to Charles’ envoy. In the 
terms of his treaties with Holland and Portu- 
gal, the Dutch flag was to be struck at sea, 
upon all occasions, to the English; restitution 
was to be made for losses sustained by the 
East India Company; they were to exclude 
the Prince of Orange and his descendants, 
prosecute and punish the authors of the mas- 
sacre committed by their countrymen at Am- 
boyna, and make satisfaction to the heirs and 
executors of the English sufferers. Denmark, 
by humble pleading, was at length permitted 
by Cromwell to be included in the treaty as 
an ally of the States of Holland; but upon the 
same stern demand for ample restitution. The 
treaty was concluded under novel circumstan- 
ces. The brother of the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor had been concerned in a murder of an 
English gentleman, arising out of a quarrel 
between the principals and their trains. He 
fled to the refuge of his brother’s house; but in 
vain did he plead that he was by his royal 
master constituted ambassador in his brother’s 
absence, and was, in consequence, exempt by 
the law of nations from: trial. Cromwell was 
the law of stern justice, and he would make 
nations submit to that. The ambassador’s 
brother, and those concerned with him, were 
tried by an English jury, and all sentenced to 
be hanged; and the only grace that could be 
won from Cromwell by the ambassador was 
the ax instead of the gallows for his brother, 
while the afflicted ambassador signed the 
treaty with Cromwell at eight in the morning 
of the day of his brother’s execution, and 
hastily embarked ‘at Gravesend. When the 
king of Portugal hesitated to confirm the 
treaty, Cromwell sent word to his famous 
admiral, Blake, “ to take, arrest, and seize upon 
the fleet or fleets belonging to the king of 
Portugal,” etc., which Blake quickly commu- 
nicated to the Portuguese king, who there- 
upon ratified the treaty with all haste, and as 
an offering for mercy and favor sent a large 
sum of money, which was Pea cdiately ship- 
ped to England. 

After much weighing of the hatter he de- 
cided upon throwing the might of England 
against Spain and with France, and thus he 
completed what Elizabeth had begun ; and from 
that day Spain was wiped out of Europe as 
the great continental chief, and France took her 
place. He is blamed for having thus disturbed 
the “balaneé of power” in Europe, but Eng- 
land had not outlived Elizabeth’s days; and 
France had, during: the revolution, not 
offended, while Spain had been guilty of 
unprovoked cruelties toward the Puritans in 
America, The champion of the Indepénd- 
ents, and of religious liberty everywhere, dis- 
patched this noble epistle to Rome: “ Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, to the 


Pope of Rome. Let the Piedmontese worship 
God according to their own consciences, or 
my fleets shall be seen in the Mediterranean, 
and the thunder of my cannon shall be heard 
in the Vatican.” 





On one occasion, after reading a character- 
istic letter from Blake to his council, relating 
how that gallant admiral had asserted the 
rights of some English sailors which had been 
violated by Spaniards, by threatening to de- 
stroy a Spanish town in three hours after 
notice unless satisfaction was given, Crom- 
well exultingly remarked, that “he hoped he 
should make the name of an Englishman as 
great as ever that of a Roman had been.” And 
this was before he had declared war with 
Spain. 


War with Spain came. Cromvwell’s admi- 
ral, Blake, broke the power of Spain at sea, 
while six thousand troops were sent to help 
Louis XIV. against the Spaniards. The siege 
of Dunkirk followed, at which were present 
with the French army the king, the famous 
Marshal Turenne, and the great Prince Conde, 
Dunkirk was to be delivered up to Cromwell 
when taken. The French were for raising 
the siege; but the English commanders threat- 
ened that if the siege were raised, the alliance 
with England would “be broken the same 
hour.” The French army was allowed to be 
drawn out; but the English, impatient for 
the attack, fell upon the Spanish van with so 
much fury that the enemy fell back in dis- 
order; then they fell on the main body, which 
were also defeated after a desperate resist- 
ance. And all this was wrought without the 
aid of the French, more than the trivial sup- 
port of a body of cavalry. At the close of the 
glorious engagement, Marshal Turenne with 
about one hundred officers came up to the 
English and alighted, and embraced the offi- 
cers, telling them that_they never saw a more 
glorious action in their lives; and that they 
were so transported that they had not the 


power to move or do a thing. The great’ 


Prince Conde said “he had never.seen so gal- 
lant an action as that day’s performance by the 
English.” No, for till that day he had not 
seen the army fight whose battle-cry was, 
“The Lord of Hosts is with us!’—never seen 
the might of Cromwell’s “God-fearing men” 
whom he had called into a host, and filled 
with his own spirit so as to be invincible 
against the force of Charles with all his at- 
traction of “right divine,” and of all Europe 
when it stood against the army of the Lord 
and His chosen captain. That is just what 
Cromwell believed himself to be. He was the 
incarnation of hypocrisy and ambition, was 
the judgment of England after it apostatized 
back into the superstition of king-craft. But 
that judgment was burdened with the fool’s 
emptiness. It explains nothing, but adds to 
the great Puritan-republican problem of the 
seventeenth century an infinite mystification. 
Hypocrisy is not inspired; but Cromwell in- 
spired a nation and awed a world. His very 
policy to win the great issue with “ God-fear- 
ing men” is a proof at once of his great hu- 
man insight and of his own genuine char- 
acter. He was not only one of the “ God-fear- 
ing men,” a fact which made him invincible, 
and the cause invincible, and his army invin- 
cible; but as a statesman and a general, out- 
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side of his own religious consistency, he was 
an enthusiast upon the subject of placing the 
empire upon tlre shoulders of men who feared 
God. The “divine” John Milton and his 
patriot brothers, who were themselves in- 
spired by the same spirit, did not look upon 
him as a hypocrite; and it is worthy of Mil- 
ton’s poetic immortality that it was his pen 
which wrote those magnificent letters to the 
European monarchs—such as the one: to the 
Pope of Rome at the dictation of the mighty 
Cromwell. Call the man a grand fanatic if 
you must call him names, for it is one of those 
epithets that makes splendid fools of us and 
satisfies us immensely. The great problem of 
the times and the man might have had more ° 
than man in it, but anyhow it is big enough to 
be commanding if we call it by no higher or 
stronger name than Cromwell. Truly, when 
he lived, there was a “ British lion ;” and were 
he and Puritan-republican England of the 
seventeenth century alive again, we should 
not have the satisfaction of calling the mother 
country “old granny,” as now we do. He 
reigned as Lord Protector for the brief space 
of five years, and he died the “grand fanatic” 
that he had lived—Thomas Cromwell, one of 
his biographers, says “more like a mediator 
than a sinner.” A man’s last moments and 
prayers which could call up such a fancy 
have volumes in them. England never was 
so great in religious and national force as 
when Cromwell reigned. It was that nation’s 
golden era. Two years after. the accursed 
house of. the Stuarts was restored, and “the 
bones of the Puritan hero, with those of two 
of his fellow-soldiers and workers for what 
they felt was God’s truth, were hung on Ty- 
burn gallows.” But Cromwell and his Puri- 
tan brethren, with their republican cause, have 
received a glorious resurrection in our Ameri- 
can nationality. 
‘4b ————— 

Tue Larce Towns or Brirarn.—The pop- 
ulation of London in the middle of the present 
year was estimated by the Registrar-General at 
3,082,372; Edinburg (city) 176,081; of Dublin 
(city and some suburbs) 319,210 ; of the borough 
of Liverpool, 492,489; of the city of Manchester, 
362,828, and of the borough of Salford, 115,018; 
of the city of Glasgow, 440,979 ; of the borough 
of Birmiaecam, 343 948; of the borough of 
Leeds, 232,428 ; of the ‘borough of Sheffield, 225,- 

199: of the city of Bristol, 165,576 ; of the bor- 
ough of Newcastle-o on-Tyne, 124, 860 ; of the 
borough of Hull, 106,740. 

—————» +> - = ____ 

W AsHineron, before the rebellion, contained 
a population of 65,900 souls; but to-day it is 
said to have a population of 180,000, count- 
ing in the suburb of Georgetown. The build- 
ings erected during the present year number 
not less than 1,500, and yet rents continue ex- 
orbitantly hist: and comfortable dwellings are 
hard to obtain at any price. Northern ideas of 


business have taken the place of the old way of 
letting well enough alone, and there is a new 
spirit ‘of enterprise prevailing, which promises 
to make the city worthy of being the national 
metropolis. 
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EUROPE—ITS SOVEREIGNTIES. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES, 
Sees 
Europe is the smallest, but thé most popu- 
lous and highly cultivated of the three grand 
divisions of the Eastern Hemisphere. Its area 
is’ estimated at nearly 3,800,000 square mites 
—about 800,000 more than the area of the 
United States, exclusive of Walrussia—while 
it has a population of nearly 270,000,000, an 
average of 73% for each square mile. This 
area is divided into about forty-five kingdoms, 
principalities, and republics, each governed by 
its hereditary monarch or elective council. 
The largest of the subdivisions is the empire 
of Russia, which contains a population of 
nearly 70,000,000, and an area of 2,042,000 
square miles—oyer half the entire continent. 
The smallest nationality is the little republic 
of San Marino, with its sovereign council. It 
comprehends but twenty-four square miles of 
territory and over eight thousand inhabitants. 
As it may not be known to most of our read- 
ers to what extent republican principles may 
have obtained a foothold in Huropean legisla- 
tion, we will state that, besides San Marino, 
there are five states whose form of govern- 
ment is republican. These are Andorra, pop- 
ulation in 1860, 15,000; the free city of Ham- 
burg, popelation 222,379; the Icmam Islands, 
population 227,196; Labec, population 55,423 ; 
and the Swiss Confederation, population 
2,584,250. San twiched as these small samples 
of popular rule are by the greater and more or 
less absolute monarchies of Europe, and pre- 
serving so firmly their peculiar national char- 
acteristics, we, as Americans, can not but ex- 
perience a thrill of pride as we behold thus 
clearly exemplified the strong and enduring 

principles of republicanism. 


Of the thirty-nine other nations we will 


particularize but eleven of the most influen- 
tial, giving a few details concerning each, and 
a brief biographical review of its sovereign. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Prominent among the first-rate powers stands GREAT 
Brivaty, the nature of whose government isa limited 
mouarchy. With Ireland the area of this country is a 
little over 121,000 square miles, while its population is 
little short of 30,000,000. Its chief city, London, is one 
of the largest cities in the world, and the most important 
in commercial enterprise. 

Victoria I, Alexandrina, Queen of England, was born 
at Kensington Palace, May 24th, 1819, and is the only 
child of the late Edward Duke of Kent, son of King 


. George III. She succeeded to the throne on the death of 


William IV., her uncle, June 20th, 1837, and was crowned 
June 28th, 1838. February 10th, 1840, she was married to 
Prince Albert, of Saxe Coburg Gotha. She has had nine 
children, all of whom are living. Her reign is unexam- 
pled in English history for its tranquillity and political 
influence in European affairs. 

Victoria, who is she? and what of her? She is a 
woman considerably under the average in stature, and 
may be described as ‘‘ short and dumpy.”’ She has blue 
eyes, light hair, a round, -:plump face, and a well-formed 
head. Her most remarkable trait is a high maral sense, 
not very common to women in her position. She was a 
dutiful child, a faithful wife, a loving mother, a de- 
vont Christian, and every way a good ruler. If she be in 
some degree nervous, excitable, or eccentric, she is no 
different or worse than the majority of women. Ethno- 
logically, she is a good type of the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Teutonic element predominating. . 
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FRANCE, 
A monarchy with a national Assembly, includes a ter- 
ritory 210,732 square miles in extent, with a population 
of nearly 37,000,000. Paris, the capital, is considered 


- one of the most beautiful cities in the world, and ranks 


next to London in population. 

Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, the youngest 
son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense, daughter of the 
Empress Josephine, was born in Paris, April 20th, 1808. 
After a strangely checkered career, in which proscription 
and banishment are marked features, he was selected 
in 1848 one of the deputies to the National Assembly. 
In May, 1850, he was made President of France. In No- 
vember, 1852, he was elected Emperor by a popular vote, 
and so proclaimed under the title of Napoleon HI. 

Napoleon is something like his uncle in ambition and 
eunning, but unlike him in native ability. He has less 
self-reliance, Jess intellectual reach or comprehensive- 
ness. He is more influenced by advisers, and will steer 
his course sa,as to avoid the rocks on which his uncle 
foundered. In him there is something more of the sensual 
than of the spiritual, bet nevertheless he has a spirit 
potent fora moderate degr:e of good, or for great mis- 
ehief. His aims, his ambitions, are all in the direction 
of self-gratification. It will never be said of him that 
he subordinated Louis Napoleon for the good of any- 
thing, or anybody. His ruling motives are love of 
praise and love of power. 

Eugenie Marie De Guzman, Empress of the French, 
was born at Granada, in Spain, May 5th, 1826, and is the 
second daughter of the Count of Montijo: She was 
married to the Emperor Napoleon III. January 30th, 
1853. In the absence of the Emperor during the Italian 
war of 1859 she exercised the office of Regent, Eugenie 
is asensitive, delicate creature. very much lixe ten thou- 
sand other highly cultured, fashionable ladies. Her eyes 
are blue, her hair is light, and hcr general organization 
fine and delicate. She isthe mother of one fragile child, 
about whose life and health there is much anxiety in 
royal circles. We give his portrait elsewhere. Eugenie 
exhibits her benevolence by visiting asylums, hospitals, 
prisons, and workshops. She has a pleasant word for 


those who need it, and sweet smiles for those who do — 


not. Her brain is neither large nor small, but is fairly 
developed in most respects. She is neither a philoso- 
pher nor animbecile. With ordinary care and nursing, 


it may be reasonably presumed that she will be able to ~ 


spin out a moderately protracted existence. Whatever 
influence she exerts, we may safely hope to be in the 
direction of her better nature, 

RUSSIA. 

The empire of Russia, embracing as it does nearly 
half the entire area of Europe, possesses the elements 
of great power and influence. Its sovereign is absolute. 
Of the population and extent of the country we have 
already spoken. Within a few years past, under the ad- 
ministration of energetic monarchs, it has taken position 
inferior to none among the continental nations. 

Alexander IT., Emperor of Russia, was born April 
29th, 1818. He was carefully educated, and in early life 
accustomed to military discipline. His accession to the 
throne occurred March 2d, 1855, since which time his 
administration of the government has been characterized 
by measures eminently conducive to peace, and the 
intellectual and social improvement of his subjects. 

Alexander is a brisk, active, wide-awake, go-ahead 
sort of a man. He inherits something of his father’s 
strength, and more of his mother’s amiability, sympathy, 
taste, and refinement. He is still comparatively young, 
and may hope to grow into comparative greatness or 
power. A marked feature in his character is the ex- 
pression of enterprise, activity, and intelligence. We 
think the world will be no worse for his having lived in 
it. At present, he is proving his good sense by adopt- 
ing the new inventions of Americans, including railways, 
steamships, etc.; also by selling useless or unavail- 
able territory. When he shall take that other great step 
in the direction of absolute freedom for all his people, 
he will place his nation on the high road to the front. 


PRUSSIA, 

Lately considerably advanced in political importance 
by reason of her successes in the war with Austria, isa 
constittitional monarchy, and possesses upward of 110.000 
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square miles of country, with nearly 18,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. In agricultural and mineral resources Prussia is 
exceeding rich, while in manufactures she is scarcely 
second to any nation. 

William I., King of Prussia, was born March 22d, 1797. 
He is the sboond son of Frederick William III. During 
the illness of his brother, Frederick William TV., in 1858, 
he was four times commissioned with the direction of 
the government until October 9th, 1858, when he was 
formally declared regent, He became king January 21st, 
1861, and though advanced in years is skillful and ener- 
geticasa sovereign. 

This face indicates a strong- will, great dignity, stead- 
fastness, practical common sense, ambition, large 
Approbativeness, and great love for display. Mark 
the head and face of this dignitary! Self-Esteem and 
Firmness are especially prominent, but the head, as a 
whole, is neither large nor of the finest model. Without 
his more forcible Bismarck, King William would have 
been Jess successful in military or political achievements. 
Still, there are evidences of an immensely strong will 
and desire to ‘‘have his own way.” He is neither very 
great nor yery good, though his aims for liberty, educa- 
tion, and religious freedom are all in the right direction. 
He is in danger of becoming crusty, and of losing what 
little amiability he has. 


AUSTRIA, 
The largest of the German nationalities, having an 
extent of country of 247,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion exceeding 35,000,000.. The government partakes of 
the nature of an absolute monarchy. Previous to 1866 
Austria was considered the first of the German king- 
doms. Its contest with Prussia, resulting in the cession 
of Luxemburg to that power, and its general submission 
to Prussian dictation, has considerably reduced its 
political influence in the diplomatic circles of Europe. 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, was born August 
18th, 1830, and is the eldest son of the Archduke Francis 
and Sophia, a princess of Bavaria. In youth he was 
taught to speak all the languages of his somewhat mixed 
dominions. He succeeded to the throne on the abdica- 
tion of his uncle, Ferdinand I.,. December 2d, 1848. His 
reign has not been marked by prosperity, but rather by 
internal disaffections among the different provinces of 
his empire and by external complicities with neighboring 
powers, which, owing to injudicious management on his 
part, have cost him a considerable portion of his territory. 
This is a high and narrow rather than deep and broad 
head. He is neither gross nor coarse, but refined and 
elevated in his tastes and character. He would seek the 
elevation of all, as well as his own promotion, and if he 
fails, it will be more the error of- judgment or of bad 
counsels than from any predisposition to vice on his 
part. He may be outgeneraled by more capable and 
cunning men, but his motives would be good. He is 
only great because of his office or position, not in natural 
power or ability. We doubt not that he will improve 
with age. The experiences he has had of Jate should 
tend to open his mind to progress and improvement. 


DENMARK. 

The King of Denmark is an absolute monarch, yet 
there is a limited popular representation by a national 
congress. Denmark comprehends an extent of territory 
amounting to 21,900 square miles. The number of in- 
habitants exceeds 2,575,000. Uninterrupted peace and 
enterprising commercial relations have marked the policy 
of this nation for several years past. 

Charles Frederick Augustus, King of Denmark, with 
the title of Christian IX., was born July 19th, 1798, and 
succeeded to the throne November 15th, 1863, Frederick 
VII. having died childless. The commencement of his 
reign was somewhat turbulent, owing to the claims pre- 
ferred by the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to the suc- 
cession in the person of Prince Frederick, These claims 
were urged with so much pertinacity that a war became 
imminent, but was averted by the intervention of seyeral 
of the great powers of Europe, on the basis of the 
“Treaty of London,” made May Sth, 1852. 

Judged from the portrait, we should say this gentle- 
man would consider himself ‘ta nice young man.” He 
is evidently tasty and testy. He has a broad head, a 
small cerebellum, and is not very high in Veneration and 
Spirituality. Activity and executiveness are both well 
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indicated. There is nothing in this countenance worthy 
of elaborate remark or description. We think he has 
mistaken his calling; that he would have made a better 
mechanic, engineer, or artist than king or statesman. 
We see nothing in this man that would incline an 
American citizen to take off his hat and bow in humble 
meekness to his “‘ august majesty.” On the contrary, a 
passable Republican or Democrat would consider himself 
the better man, notwithstanding his royal kingship. 


HOLLAND. 

The Kingdom of Holland, otherwise known as the 
Netherlands, includes various provinces, comprising to- 
gether a territory of 13,584 square miles. Its population 
is upward of 3,700,000. The government is that of a 
limited constitutional monarchy—hereditary in the male 
line, but by default of that, in the female. The legislative 
power is shared by the king and the two chambers of the 
states-general. Considered with respect to its size, 
Holland is the most flourishing commercial nation on 
the face of the globe. 

William III, Alexander Paul Frederick Lodewijk, 
King of Holland, was born at the Hague, February 19th, 
1817, and ascended the throne March 17th, #849. His 
reign has been marked by important reforms in the ad- 
ministrative policy of the government, and by a careful 
observance of its constitutional principles. In 1839 he 
married the Princess Sophia of Wurtemburg, by whom 
he has two sous now living. 

This is a strongly-marked character. The head is 
broad between the ears, indicating energy and force. It 
is high and full in intellect, indicating strong, practical 
common sense and good refleetive powers. It is wide 
through Constructiveness and Aequisitiveness, indicat- 
ing invention, mechanism, and economy. He would 
appreciate machinery and its uses, and also works of art 
and their beauty. There are also high soldierly qualities 
manifested here, and he is not wanting in moral sense, 
He would be energetic, self-relying, devotional, tasteful, 
affectionate, ambitious, and sympathetic, but he is only 
moderately developed in Cautiousness. Among all the 
sovereigns he has as favorable an organization as any 
one among them. Were he an American, we should 
probably feel proud of him. 


BELGIUM. 

This state has a territory of 11,268 square miles, anda 
population of nearly 5,000,000. It is governed by a king, 
whose powers are limited, and in connection with him 
there is a national council of two chambers. This 
country is the most densely populated in Europe, and is 
celebrated for the extent and character of its manu- 
factures. 

The present King of the Belgians, Leopold III., was 
born at Brussels, April 9th, 1885, and succeeded his father 
in the occupancy of the throne in 1866. At the age of 
eighteen he married Marie, Archduchess of Austria. 

Evidently a well-meaning, kindly-disposed young man. 
He has a large and well-formed brain, with a strong and 
healthy body; moreover, he has for a wife one of the 
most charming women living. We shall look for progress 


in his reign, though we can scarcely hope—educated as- 


he was, in aschool of monarchical teachings—that he will 
adopt the broader and better ——— of a democratic 
republic, 

ITALY. 


The geographical position of Italy is such as should 
contribute greatly to its importance as a maritime 
nation. Its extent of seacoast is the largest among 
European nations. Its area, including the recent ac- 
quired province of Venetia and the Papal Possessions, 
exceeds 112,250 square miles. Its inhabitants number 
over 25,000,000. The government is a constitutional 
monarchy. Italy is now emerging from the condition of 
comparative obscurity which has been her lot for cen- 
turies, and seems likely to take and maintain a respect- 
able status among civilized nations. ! 

Victor Emanuel II., King of Italy, formerly King of 
Sardinia, was born March 14th, 1820. He succeeded to 
the throne of Sardinia on the abdication of his father in 
March, 1849. In the war for Italian independence, so ably 
promoted by Garibaldi against Austria, he secured the 
esteem of his subjects and the regard of the distinguished 
patriot, and took the title of King of Italy, March 17th, 
1861. His reign since that time has been marked by 
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some energy, although he truckles considerably to the 
weightier powers of Europe. 

Characteristically, Victor Emanuel is a proud, puffed- 
up, pompous little man. Should he be seen alone in the 
streets of New York or Chicago, he would, undoubtedly, 
and most truthfully, be pronounced a “swell.” He has 
been made great more by accident than by any special 
act or merit of his own. He lacks the grandeur and 
nobleness of high and honorable manhood, and will play 
the sycophant to those who permit him to serve. Ap- 
probativeness and love of show or display form the 
leading traits in his weak character. ‘! Vanity of vani- 
ties’’—with him, all is vanity. We see no hope for Italy 
while he is in the way to block the wheels of progress. 
We can not doubt that Providence. will remove him in 
good time, when the people will have been sufficiently 
developed to becomé self-regulating. — 


SPAIN. 

Spain, occupying the larger portion of the peninsula 
at the southwestern extremity of continental Europe, 
has territory amounting to over 176,500 square miles. 
Its population is nearly 15,500,000. The character of the 
government is that of a constitutional monarchy, with a 
legislative assembly of two chambers. Spain, at one time 
a dominant state in Europe, is now comparatively weak 
and unimportant. 

Isabella II., Queen of Spain, was born in October, 1830. 
Ferdinand VII., her father, died near the close of the 
year 1833, having appointed by will Maria Christina, his 
queen, regent until the young queen should attain the 
age of eighteen. After a turbulent administration of the 
regency, Isabella was declared queen, but the continued 
interference of her mother in public affairs led to her 
expulsion from Spain in 1854, leaving Isabella in pos- 
session of the throne. | 

Our artist has overdrawn, modified, and beautified the 
head and face of this voluptuous woman, In her, the 
vital temperament and animal propensities predomi- 
nate; she is more animal than mental, more sensual 
than spiritual. We grant that, as compared with most 
ladies, she has more to struggle against than many 
others, in order to subordinate the passions to higher 
principles. It was unfortunate that one with such ten- 
dencies should have been placed in such a responsible 
and conspicuous position. “Her example is anything 
but good or elevating. There will be comparatively few 
mourners when she shall be called hence. A poor, im- 
pulsive, selfish, sensual. woman, “a 

“PORTUGMD, a. cael 

Is 38,663 square miles in extent, and contains nearly 
4,000,000 of inhabitants. It is a constitutional monarchy, 
and possesses some eminence, mainly on account of its 
maritime position. ee: 

Dom Louis I., the present King of Portugal, is the 
second son of hoon Maria II. and Prince Ferdinand ot 
Saxe Coburg. He succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his elder brother, Pedro V., near the close of the year 
1861, and is now about twenty-six years of age. 

Passable, only passable; great in nothing except in his 
own estimation, Propped up by a parliament of older 
and wiser mén, restrained by the good social and bigh 
moral influences of others, he may be kept on the track; 
but if left to himself we doubt if his course would be 
‘onward and upward.’ Grace will do much for those 
who do but little for themselves, provided they put them- 
selves in the way of it. He will need all good influences 
to keep him straight, He has a voluptuous expression, 
indicating more of the animal than of the spiritual. 
Stripped of his royal birthright, of his equipage and 
trappings, he would be left an ordinary human being, 
with nothing special to recommend him ; but he is young, 
and may se si 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ‘SUGGESTED BY THE “9 


«GOING. 

i contrast with these male and iPinale 
monarchs, Americans lose nothing. We may 
find in every State Legislature throughout 
our Union fifty, or a hundred, men who are 
the peers of any of these hereditary kings, 
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queens, or emperors. Indeed, they are only 
poor frail human beings, like the rest of us. 
They eat, drink, and sleep the same, and are 
not blest with more faculties of mind, or more 
bones or muscles of body. They strut, swell, 
swagger, and show temper when they need 
not. They are superior in nothing but the 
accidental circumstance of birth; and this 
more frequently costs them their heads than it 


_ insures tranquillity of mind or growth in moral 


power. Human monarchies are human impo- 
sitions, and must go down before the onward 
march of intelligence, freedom, and Christian- 
ity. How significant the words of the inspired 
writer in allusion to the cry of the Israelites 
for a king! “And He gave them a king in 
His anger; as if the institution of the mo- 
narchical system was in chastisement for in- 
constancy and unbelief. 

Let any reasonable man—be he American or 
European—contemplate successively affairs in 
Europe and in America, and he will declare 
himself more favorably disposed toward the 
latter. How paltry, if not ludicrous, the 
contrast! In Europe we find an extent of 
territory not half the size of the United 
States split into thirty-four different nationali- 
ties. Twenty-eight or nine of these have re- 
spectively their royal establishment, with all 
the expensive equipage and privilege connect- 


ed therewith. Can we wonder that so many 


millions in Europe groan under the grievous 
taxation and oppression which is even neces- 
sary to sustain so many kings, queens, prin- 
cesses, and courts in their desired magnificence. 
No wonder that a standing army must be kept 
within the reach of the sovereign’s voice, in 
every monarchy. The spirit of the common 
people must be repressed, subdued -by the 
strong arm of military force, or it would burst 
into revolution all over the Continent. Wit- 
ness the past history of France, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Poland, Italy, England, and the un- 
der swell of popular sentiment in Europe now. 

In this country, until the seeds of revolution 
sown by imported aristocratic influence under 
the pseudonym of secession had germinated 
into open rebellion against “the best govern- 
ment under heayen,” a strong military array 
to enforce law and order and maintain indi- 
vidual rights was not thought of in the coun- 
cil of the nation. And even now, so soon after 
a war unexampled in magnitude and ferocity, 
the United States Government maintains in 
arms a regular force for merely frontier pur- 
poses, so smali that an insignificant European 
monarch would proudly point in gontemptuous 
comparison at the decorated legions that sup- 
port his throne and depend on his subsidies. 
The mutual confidence among its people, in- 
spired by a free government, tacitly if not 
avowedly repels the idea of the officers of that 
government having at their disposal a military 
force of sufficient strength to overawe the citi- 
zen. No; Americans would be free, and feel 
free ; and their efforts to maintain free govern- 
ment find a sympathetic chord among the 
masses of king-ridden Europe. America has 
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become too strong a nation, and is too inti- 
mately related through her promiscuous and 
foreign-born population with every civilized 
country of the old world, not to exert a pow- 
erful and increasing influence on the civil af- 
fairs of Europe. With her prosperity, the 
deeply rooted principles of human liberty 
there expand, and in time will ameliorate the 
nations. Let the leaven work. Well may the 
crowned heads feel uneasy on account of the 
growing sentiment that is clamorous for reform. 
If they heed the premonitions, and wisely yield 
to the people the right so long withheld, it 
may be well for them. If they oppose the 
mighty movement, it will ere long sweep them 
with their senseless assumptions before it, as 
the hurricane disperses the dry leaves 
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DON’T BH CONTENTED! 


“A CONTENTED mind is a continual feast !”’ 

There’s where we don’t agree with the wise 
man of old! He must have been a conserva- 
tive—one of the barnacles that cling to the 
huge, helpless hull of antiquity. If he had 
practiced just exactly as he preached, that gor- 
geous temple never would have reared its shi- 
ning pinnacles in the blue air of the holy 
city ! 

Moreover, “ circumstances alter cases.” Con- 
tented minds might have done very well in 
those gray old times when people lived a wan- 
dering, easy, shiftless sort of life, rolling up 
their tents and trudging off under the palm- 
trees, very much as traveling peddlers and 
itinerant ministers live now! The weather 
was very convenient, too—a rain of quails, 
with the article at fifty cents a pair, or a shower 
of manna, with flour at nineteen dollars a bar- 
rel, wasn’t so unhandy. Besides, they didn’t 
pay Croton water bills, and no greedy landlord 
pounced on ’em four times a year to pay their 
own weight in gold for tent-room and taxes ! 

We find, in the average run of every-day 
life, that “contented minds” are very apt to 
become anything but “continual feasts” with 
unlucky souls who are associated with them! 
Centented minds stand contentedly still! They 
vote against modern improvements; they per- 
sist in thinking that the old windlass is better 
than the modern chain pump; they assert, with 
features of stolidity, that tallow candles, pound- 
ing tubs, and toilsome sewing by hand are 
good enough for them! They don’t believe in 
your new-fangled notions about machinery !” 
And when you think you are on the verge of 
converting them to some idea or other a few 
hundred years later than the times of Ptolemy 
or Plato, they suddenly “let you down” by a 
hollow groan, and a “ Well, I dare say it’s all 
very fine, but give me the good old good 
times !” 

What is the use of trying to do anything 
with such people as that! 

Did you ever travel? Well, the ruinous, 
tumble-down old farmhouses with wood-piles 
and pigsties in front and swampy wildernesses 
behind, invariably belong to the people of 
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“contented minds.” They are out cutting 
their grass with slow sweeps of the scythe and 
abundance of that part of our original punish- 
ment comprehended under the head of “ sweat 
of the brow,” while half a mile farther on a 
mowing machine hums merrily over the level 
meads, the incarnation of all-daring radical- 
ism to their shocked vision. Their fences are 
all awry; their gates swing on one hinge; 
their windows are supported by sticks, like an- 
cient pilgrims leaning on their staffs; they are 
propped here and braced there, and some day 
great will be the fall thereof! You see they 
are partaking of that “continual feast” alluded 
to in the proverb! Their girls pick berries 
for a few cents a quart, and invest the proceeds 
in gilt jewelry set with green and red glass; 
their boys, prematurely bent, sallow, and stunt- 
ed, toil all day, and study “ Daboll’s Arithme- 
tic’ at night. Their fathers and mothers tray- 
eled the same beaten road before them; and 
the contented mind says, “ What is good enough 
for my father is good enough for my son!” It 
would be, perhaps, if the world were like a 
tortoise; but the world moyves—it is a LIVE 
world ! “i 

Nature never stands still an instant; she is 
always progressing! From the tiny seed leaves 
to the perfect bud; from the bud to the blos- 
som; from blossom to ripened seed, she moves 
to the grand march of creation. It is part of 
God’s religion to move and live; we have no 
right to settle down like fossils and let the tide 
of improvement flow past us like a dream. 

Don’t be contented, young man! Don’t rest 
until you have a home over your head; and 
then don’t be contented until you have a thrifty 
wife and two or three rosy little ones to make 
it cheerful; and then don’t be contented until 
you have surrounded it with trees and vines 
and graceful shrubs. Keep improving it as 
you would keep improving yourself; is it not a 
representation, a type of your own being ? 

Young woman, don’t allow yourseit to be 
deceived by the respectable old age and hoary 
plausibility of the axioms of conservatism. 
So far as things are irremediably, be contented 
—but not a hair’s breadth farther. Keep im- 
proving yourself, mentally, physically, socially. 
Give your husband the daily example of noble 
aspirations and properly directed ambition. 
Set your children in life’s broad path with their 
faces turned heavenward, and bid them never 
stand still, but move on upward to the goal 
Heaven itself intended us all to attain ! 

We are tired of seeing people fall back, 
limp and helpless, on the principle of “ let well 
enough alone!” We say, make “ well enough” 
better! We believe in what Ignatius Loyola 
says: “First pray as if everything depended 
on prayer ; then work as if everything depend- 
ed on work /” You may be sure the old Jesuit 
was right. There are better feasts than a con- 
tented mind, if one is only willing to work for 
them. 

When you have reached the level God meant 
you to reach ; when you have done life’s work, 
be contented; until then, our advice is, “ be 
discontented !” CRAYON BLANC. 
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SALUTATORY. 


To-Day! We now 
embark on a new year’s voyage, 1868. 
This is our Tuirtiern in the service. 
Our craft, the A. P. J., has been well 
tried; she is staunch and seaworthy; has 
never failed to keep all her appoint- 
ments; never'struck a rock; never collid- 
ed; never entered port disabled, or 
“short of coals.” She has often encount- 
ered head winds; has had frequent rough 
passages; weathering storms and en- 
countering fresh gales. But with sails 
snugly reefed and hatches down she tri- 
umphantly rode out every gale. She has 
kept clear of dangerous coasts, and was 
never lost in the fog. She is worked by 
men of experience, knowledge, and ener- 
gy. She never lost a passenger—though 
she has carried many thousands; has 
picked up and brought to land many lost 
wanderers, found floating hither and 
thither on the wild tempestuous seas of 
life, without compass or rudder—and 
hopeless ! 

Metaphor aside. We enter, to-day, 
upon the forty-seventh volume of the 
Purenovocica, JourNAt, There is no 
broken link in the chain of months since 
it begun. It closed its last year’s vol- 
ume with a larger circulation than it 
ever before enjoyed since its rates of sub- 
scription were raised; an evidence that 
its principles are better appreciated than 
formerly, and that the prejudice which 
its earlier advocates unfortunately caus- 
ed to be brought against it, is being 
overcome. Formerly, the clergy, and 
other good men, seeing Phrenology pros- 
tituted by bad men to ignoble purposes, 
took ground against it and them. The 
error on their part consisted in their con- 
founding the genuine with the counter- 
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and indeed it was so taught—that one 
must of necessity act in accordance with 
his phrenological developments and in- 
clinations; that the phrenological or- 
gans indicated just what he would do; 
in short, that he was fated to be good, 
or to be bad. Whereas the truth is, we 
are to study ourselves, discover our be- 
setting sins, tendencies to excess or per- 
version, and in love and fear work ont 
our salvation. Instead of being fated, 
we are left free to do as we please, right 
or wrong—to be good or bad. No in- 
telligent phrenologist ever pretended to 
tell what one has done, nor what he will 
do. He simply compares one with an- 
other, and points out differences, indicat- 
iug capabilities, deficiencies, and what 
are his natural endowments. Is he art- 
istic, mechanical? or is he inclined to lit- 
erature, science, or philosophy? Is he 
generous? or is he selfish? Loving? or 
indifferent? Economical? or prodigal ? 
And so on through the catalogue of all 
the faculties. But though I may have 
a violent temper, it does not follow that 
I shall commit murder. And though I 
may be skeptical, it is not to be inferred 
that I may not obtain a full measure of 
faith and become a consistent worshiper. 

When our beautiful science shall be 
weeded from the vagaries that some of 
its ignorant advocates have hitched on 
to it; when it shall be freed from the 
incubus of ignorant pretenders, it will 
shine forth in its tree colors, and be wel- 
comed into the innermost recesses of the 
highest cultured minds. 

We now have on our subscription 
books the names of a large number of 
clergymen, statesmen, authors, teachers, 
physicians, and men of science. They 
write us letters of heartiest thanks for 
benefits received. ’ 

A river will not rise higher than its 
source. Until Phrenology can be taught 
by the highest cultured minds, in the 
highest schools of learning, it can not ob- 
tain the indorsement of the world. Be- 
fore it can be got into the schools, we 
must create a demand for it, by placing 
it within reach of the people. When 
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edge shall be increased. Every word 
spoken in its favor, every page of print 
circulated, will be, if no more, as a “ drop 
in the bucket ;” and many drops make 
an ocean! 


WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 

Place your hand on the head of a 
young man, and in kindness and in sin- 
cerity tell him his faults—his excess of 
appetite, willfulness, lustfulness, pride, 
passion, envy, jealousy; his heedless- 
ness, or his timidity; his avarice, or 
want of economy; his lack of applica- 
tion, or his plodding disposition; his 
respect for others, or the lack of it. Tell 
him his true character, and he will, at 
first, be startled at the revelation. He 
will confess, with meekness, the truth— 
if truth you tell him—and, like Nicode- 
mus, he will beg to know what he.may 
do to be saved. You can then point out 
the way, and name the means. Your 
basis on which to build is the consr1rv- 
TIoON of mAN—body, brain, soul. Tell 
him how to live. Warn him against bad 
habits; and by the aid of science, revela- 
tion, and Christianity, it is in the power 
of a godly phrenologist to direct that 
young man in the way of light, love 
righteousness, and devotion. And this is 
our answer to the question, “ What good 
will it do?” 

ENCOURAGEMENT, NOT FLATTERY. 

None are all bad—none all good. 
All have their faults. All their vir- 
tues and graces. Kick, cuff, and scold a 
poor child—tell him he is only a dunce 
—that he has not a redeeming trait, 
and you do him an irreparable injury ; 
you crush out all ambition and aspiration, 
and leave him a hopeless wreck. He 
gives up the ship, and relapses into a 
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moping despondency. On the contrary, — 


indulge a child—fatter him, make him 
believe he is greater and better than 
others—he will become puffed up with 
vanity, egotism, and bombast. He will 
bore you with selflaudation, insufferable 
to one with only ordinary patience. He 
—or she—has been literally spoiled by 
wicked flattery. A knowledge of Phre- 
nology on the part of parents would 
have prevented excess in either case, and 
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developed harmonious and well-balanced 
heads and characters. 
CHOOSING ASSOCIATES. 

It is the privilege of each to decide 
with whom he will form intimate rela- 
tions. We may, indeed we are in duty 
bound to, look after the welfare of our 
neighbors. The poor ye shall always 
have with you—and it is fortunate, es- 
pecially for the rich, that it is so. Has 
it not been said that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive?” But this does 
not imply a necessity of intimate social 
relations with ignorant boors, nor with 
clowns or jockeys. Nor should virtuous 
children be contaminated by mixing with 
the dissolute. Keepers of prisons and 
alms-houses will discriminate as to where 
and with whom to place new-comers, in 
order to prevent the unfortunate from 
becoming bad. It is very wrong to 
place juvenile offenders with old crimi- 
nals. If one at first is only a thief, he 
may be rescued, or by bad associations 
he may become a robber and a murderer. 

THE OBJECTS OF LIFE 
are made more clear by the aid of our 
science. Instead of groping our way 
in the dark—not realizing for what we 
were created; blundering first one way 
and then another, we lose half a lifetime 
in learning how to live ; accomplishing, 
too many of us, little or nothing, while 
thousands simply clog the wheels of pro- 
gress by their worthless presence. Can 
it be doubted that any of these would 
thus waste the golden opportunities 
which are, open to every one, did he 
know his capabilities as Phrenology 
would have made it clear to him ? 
FINALLY. 

There are millions of human beings in 
the world, and no two exactly alike ; as 
we differ in size, shape, color,-and com- 
plexion, so we differ in thought and in 
action. Hitherto, in times long past, men 
were put to death for simple differences 
of opinion, Consider the holy wars, 
the Christian martyrs, religious persecu- 
tions, and say if “man’s inhumanity to 
man” has not “made countless millions 
mourn?” But a brighter day is dawn- 
ing. Let us survey the field of life and 
light to-day. What do we see? Relig- 
ious conventions of different denomina- 
tions exchanging deputations and saluta- 
tion; Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in every considerable town and 
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city; munificent sums donated by 
wealthy men and women for every 
worthy charity; and hospitals, asylums, 
colleges, schools, being built and en- 
dowed in every State; every heart vy- 
ing with its neighbor to do the most 
good. Say what we may of religious 
bigotry and superstition, there is at pres- 
ent religious freedom in America, and 
soon will be the world over. The days 
of absolutism in politics and in religion 
are numbered. Phrenology sheds light 
on the entire rights, duties, and privi- 
leges of man, Embrace it, apply it, dis- 
seminate it, and God will bless it to our 
use, and to His glory. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 





Wuice discontent and unrest are éy- 
erywhere apparent in the old world— 
and not without good cause—while rev- 
olutions are constantly threatened ; and 
standing armies, which produce nothing, 
but eat wp the substance of the indus- 
trious, are required to keep the peace; 
while commotions and upheavals are con- 
stantly occurring among the monarchies, 
we are quietly settling our political dis- 
putes, electing our servants for a brief 
period—not hereditary rulers for life and 
an unwelcome succession—reconstructing 
our communities and industries; reor- 
ganizing all things, improving our riv- 
ers and harbors, opening up vast new 
territories for settlement, improving our 
schools and all educational facilities, mul- 
tiplying churches and missionary serv- 
ices everywhere, wonderful 
strides in mechanical inventions, perfect- 
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ing our architecture—both public and 
private, opening beautiful and healthful 
public parks for the people; when, we 
ask, was there ever a nation with pros- 
pects so bright ? We are now, and have 
been from the start, clearly on a rising 
scale. Since the birth of our great Re- 
public we have had but a single “ draw- 
back,” and that our late war—which can 
never be repeated—for the cause is re- 
moved, and we are to-day stronger in 
mind, muscle, material, and patriotism 
than ever betore. 

Let us see what we have bought, and 
what we paid for it. Since the present 
government was established, the United 
States have acquired the following terri- 
tory, on the terms named: 

1. The purchase of Louisiana and the 
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Mississippi Valley, in 1803, from France, 
for $15,000,000. 

2. The purchase of Florida, in 1810, 
from Spain, for $3,000,000. 

3. The annexation of Texas, in 1845. 

4. The purchase of California, New 
Mexico, and Utah, from Mexico, for 
$15,000,000, in 1848, 

5. The purchase of Arizona, from Mex- 
ico, for $10,000,000, in 1854. 

6. The purchase of the immense Rus- 
sian Possessions, running down on the 
Pacific coast from the north pole to 54° 
40’, north latitude, at which line it strikes 
the British Possessions, for $7,000,000. 

We wait the wish of the Canadas, ad- 
joining provinces, Mexico, Cuba, the Ba- 
hamas, and West India Islands to come 
under the Stars and Stripes and annex 
themselves, and become parts of, the 
United States. 


At present we are three thousand 
miles in advance of England on our 
routes to China, Japan, and the Indies, 
There are fourteen hundred million acres 
of public land undisposed of, in which is 
included our Walrussian purchase ; and 
there are thirty-seven thousand miles of 
railroad already completed, which, count- 
ing from the time of commencing to 
build them, averages one thousand miles 
a year. There are 17,860 miles now 
in course of construction. 


We need not enumerate our vast for- 
ests, our mountains of iron, beds of cop- 
per, coal, lead, silver, and gold in inex- 
haustible quantities, nor the incompara- 
ble richness of our soils, our rivers and 
lakes, the variety of our climates—tropic, 
temperate, and arctic, salubrity and clear- 
ness of our atmosphere, purity of water, 
abundance of vegetation, nor of the ten 
thousand other God-given beauties, gran- 
deurs, and utilities vouchsafed to a young, 
vigorous, and hopeful nation. 

But we are indebt! What nation is 
not? We are heavily taxed! Not to 
compare with any of the old-world mon- 
archies; and every year will increase our 
means and reduce our debt and our taxes. 

Our legislators and politicians are low, 
selfish, and corrupt! This is not worse 
than old-world imbecility, ambition, and 
corruption. Besides, here it is clearly 
our own fault; for we can, if we will, 
choose honest, honorable, and intelligent 
men to fill all our places of trust. There, 
it is rather a misfortune to the people 
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than their fault, the incumbents being 
born to their places, can not be so 
easily displaced. Let us not complain 
of our lot, but rather thank God it is no 
worse. We can easily make it better. 
Our resources are inexhaustible ; our op- 
portunities incomparable. With good 
motives and well-directed efforts we shall 
overcome all difficulties and make our 
lives useful to others, successful to our- 
selves, and acceptable to the God in 
whom we live, move, and have our being. 
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YOUR DUTY. 





Wiru the questions—W hat is original 
sin? In what consists the fall of man ? 
Will the. heathen be saved ? Predestina- 
tion, Free-will, and so forth, we will not 
now involve ourselves or our. readers. 
When the old-school philosophers, and 
theologians of all schools, finish cipher- 
ing out these problems, we may open 
our phrenological camera and let in the 
clear light of .day on these and other 
vexed questions. At present, we have 
to do with present duties—duties relat- 
ing to growth, health, character, life. 

Mainwayringe quaintly, but truly, says: 
“ Nor is it left arbitrary, at the will and 
pleasure of every man, to do as he Uist ; 
after the dictates of a depraved humor 
and extravagant phancy, to live at what 
rate he pleaseth ; but every one is bound 
to observe the Injunction and Law of 
Nature, wpon the penalty of forfeiting 
their health, strength, and liberty — the 
true and long enjoyment of themselves.” 
In other words, no man has a right to in- 
jure his health by dissipation or “ fast 
living.” He has no right to indulge any 
habit which may impair his strength, his 
mind, or his morals. 

Disease is an abnormal eondition, and 
results from violated law. Health is the 
normal condition, and comes from obe- 
dienee to natural law. There are de- 
grees of health and disease, as there are 
of virtue and vice. Sickness is an evi- 
dence of physical sinning; it may be 
done knowingly, or it may be done igno- 
rantly—the penalty is the same. If we 
violate a civil law, the penalty is a fine, 
imprisonment, or the gallows. If we vio- 
late a moral law, we must confess and 
repent, if we would be free from its con- 
demnation. There is no such thing as 
sinning without suffering. Appetite, af- 
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fection, love of money, ambition, aid are 
to be subordinated to the spiritual, and 
in the love and fear of God we are to do 
our duty by doing His will. 
—_—_——2 + + @=_____ 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


We Toucn THE Rocky Mountarns BY Ratu! 
It is invigorating even to contemplate the vast 
achievements of the human mind. and human 
hand. Under God, man is working out his 
salvation, physically and spiritually, in a most 
marvelous manner. He is glorifying God by 
his faith and his works. He believed that a 
railway could be built from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Across tTrE Rocky MounTatns, and 
lo, ’tis done! or it soon will be. We have the 
rails laid from Portland, Maine, to Omaha, 
Nebraska, over 1,800 miles, and from Omaha— 
500 miles west—to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains! Ten thousand Chinamen and 
others are blasting the rocks, shoveling, wheel- 
ing earth, and laying track at the west end, 
working toward the east; while thousands of 
others are working toward the west. They will 
meet ere long, when the iron steed will be heard 
rushing through the Western wilds, carrying 
intelligence, commerce, and civilization into 
the richest portion of our globe. 

We are not ambitious for riches, nor even for 
a pecuniary interest in the gold and silver 
mountains; but we want the road that we may 
visit the aborigines in their primitive homes. 
We want to yisit our cousins and correspond- 
ents in California. We want to “summer” in 
the land of the Crows, Flatheads, Blackfeet, 
Snakes, Diggers, and the rest. What a resort 
for ruralizing! Buffalo, elk, antelope, deer, 
wild fowl, prairie dog, fish, etc., in abundance, 
and in endless variety. Then what a land for 
farming, fruit-growing, grazing, pasture lands, 
among the best in the world! and may be had 
for the asking. Climate, the most salubrious 
and healthful. We are impatient to take a 
through ticket on an early through train. 
Those who want to invest in this greatest of 
all national enterprises, with a prospect for 
large profits, are referred to the advertisement 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTER.—Have you ever 
watched the icicle as it formed? Have you 
noticed how it froze one drop at the time until 
it was a foot long or more? If the water was 
clean the icicle remained clear, and sparkled 
brightly in the sun; but if the water was 
slightly muddy the icicle looked foul, and -its 
beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters are 
formed.. One little thought or feeling at a time 
adds its influence. If each thought be pure 
and right the soul will be lovely, and will 
sparkle with happiness; but if impure and 
wrong, there will be deformity and wretched: 
ness. 

Our bodies are composed of bone, muscle, 
nerve, etc., all which are formed from the blood. 
And this is either healthy or diseased. Good 
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food, good drink, good air, ete., make good 
blood ; while poor food, impure drink, filthy 
tobacco, and other disease-generating sub- 
stances are enemies to the human system, and 
tend to cause disease and shorten life. We 
can not be too careful in what we eat, drink, 
and think. 
Oo oe eo 
SueGEstions.—Our readers will find some 
excellent thoughts in the article on “ Uses of 
Culture in the Ministry,” and much interesting 
information in the chapter on “‘ Europe, and its 
Prominent Sovereigns.” “The Idiotic Train- 
ed” is an instructive contribution from the pen 
of a prominent New York author and editor. 
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In our November number of 1867 we pub- 
lished a short article on the “ Condition of the 
Earth Internally,” and, as we expected, its 
unique character has drawn several responses, 
one of which we print in this edition, as fur- 
nishing a carefully prepared exposition of the 
theory generally entertained by the learned of 
the dynamic relations of our planet with other 
heavenly bodies. It was quite evident that 
the author of “Condition of the Earth Inter- 
nally” ignored altogether the grand principles 
enunciated by Newton. It is probable that he 
had never read the Principia, but came out 
boldly in the strength of a, to him, new-found 
idea, and announced it as a triumph of masterly 
ingenuity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS —In our next number we 
will give the first installment of a series of pa- 
pers on “ Mental Action according to the Doc- 
trines recognized by Phrenology.” We can 
promise the prospective reader some excellent 
food for thought and many interesting sugges- 
tions in the course of this series. The papers 
are the result of much close thinking, and of ex- 
tended comparative research into the works of 
the most prominent writers on mental philoso- 
phy. A comparative view of the Lords Derby and 
Stanley, leading representatives of the English 
ministry, will also be published; besides an 
article on Principle, from a Shaker contributor 
at Mount Lebanon. We have in preparation 
a group of our most eminent American artists, 
which will be presented, if not in the next, in 
an early number. 
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PLEASE OBSERVE. 


THE regular subscription price of this Jour- 
NAL is $3 a year, in advance; sample numbers, 
30 cents. Canadian subscribers will remit 24 
cents extra, to prepay the yearly postage. Eu- 
ropean subscribers will remit 48 cents extra 
for the same purpose. 


Remittances should be made in current 
funds, in registered letters; or by draft, bank 
check, or post-office order made payable to the 
Editor. 


Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- 
ing in different places, and JouRNALS will be 
sent to one or to a dozen different post-offices. 
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FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 


——+- 


Tuis distinguished American poet died 
at his residence in Guilford, Conn., on 
the night of the 19th of November. He 
was seventy-seven years of age, having 
been born in Guilford in 1790. In 1818 
he came to New York and entered the 
mercantile house of Jacob Barker, re- 
maining in his employ for many years. 
He was afterward for a long time in the 
employment of John Jacob Astor, and 
was by him nominated as one of the 
trustees of the Astor Library. Since the 
year 1849 Mr. Halleck, having retired 
from business, has resided in his native 
place. When very young he began to 
write verses, and in 1818 his productions 
first appeared in print. In 1822-23 he 
visited Europe, and in 1827 published 
an edition of his poems, since which 
time several editions of his work have 
appeared. Mr. Halleck was the author 
of that renowned poem entitled “ Marco 
Bozzaris,” the writing of which would 
have been sufficient to establish the fame 
of any man. The chief fault of Mr. 
Halleck as a writer was that he wrote so 
little. All that he wrote was carefully 
and thoroughly studied; but he had the 
rare talent and tact to hide the labor it 
cost him. There is nothing loose or slip- 
shod in his productions. Everything is 
pruned, compacted, and thoroughly di- 
gested. There is no evidence of care- 
lessness, inattention, or crudeness, and, as 
we have said, he has not a labored style, 
as if he had applied every maxim of 
scholarship, every canon of criticism to 
his writings. Still, though they flow 
naturally, and seem to be precisely what 
no person could have avoided saying, 
they are neither stilted, extra dignified, 
or loaded with mannerisms. No Ameri- 
can writer of his ability has written so 
little, and his reputation is as firmly fixed 
in the public esteem as that of any other. 





Mr. Halleck was a man of medium size, 
remarkably well built, and very harmonious in 
the different portions of the physical system. 
His head was relatively large for the size of his 
body, which may account for the fact of his 
writing so little. Men like the late Hon, 
Thomas H. Benton, who have only a full-sized 
brain, and a body immensely large and vigor- 
ous, can supply to the brain the stimulus for 
action, and, as it may be said, can hammer 
away from day to day through a long life, and 
always make an acceptable effort, while men 
of large heads and relatively small bodies but 
occasionally give forth their ‘est efforts. 
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The forehead, as seen in this portrait, is 
long, high, and amply developed in the upper 
portion. It is also expanded, indicating the 
philosophical and logical tendencies of the 
mind. He had strong reasoning powers, and 
ability to describe and analyze sharply. He 
had an excellent memory of facts and of ideas. 
Everything he saw or heard was as it were 
absorbed by his reasoning and imaginative 
powers, hence he was a sound thinker, was 
comprehensive in his thoughts, plans, and 
purposes. His Ideality being large, gave him 
a fertile imagination, and served to impart 
polish to his thoughts. 

His Imitation qualified him to glide into the 
habits and usages of society without noise or 
pretension, and to make himself acceptable 
wherever he went. 

His Benevolence was uncommonly well 
developed, indicating a generous nature, and 
sympathy for everybody in trouble. 

As a reader of human nature few men sur- 
passed him. 

His Language was accurate and compact 
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rather than copious; clear and pertinent rather 
than affluent. 


His Veneration was large, and he had also 
large Spirituality, giving a tendency toward 
religious contemplations and a sympathy with 
spiritual life. Such a head as a writer or 
speaker can make appeals io a higher life, and 
to the considerations which relate to man’s 
future state of being with admirable effect. 


Mr. Halleck had dignity, ambition, prudence, 
great perseverance, and self-reliance. He was 
strong in affection, and adhered to those who 
were his companions and friends with uncom- 
mon fidelity. He was by organization not a 
man for the common multitude, but inclined 
to be select in associations, comparatively Te- 
tired in his habits, and to cultivate refinement, 
intelligence, taste, and morality, more than to 
mingle in the common ambitions and strifes 
of the times. His temperament indicated a 
predominance of the mental, leading to thought 
and sentiment rather than to physical vigor 
and mere force of character. ~ 
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A - FAMILY -OF LIONS. 





THE LION—CHARACTER AND 
HABITS. 


—o——_ 


‘What, shall they seek the lion in his den? 

And fight him there ; and make him tremble there ? 

O, let it not be said!” —King John. 

Foremost among the beasts which frequent 
the wilds of nature, the lion has obtained the 
admiring attention of writers ancient and 
modern. 

The extensive travels and researches which 
have been made within a few years past by 
such men as Livingstone, Baker, and Du 
Chaillu, among the haunts of the largest and 
most powerful of the species, have served 
to detract much from the old respect enter- 
tained for the “king of beasts,’ and to re- 
duce his grade considerably in the scale of 
savage brutes. Whether or not he has deterio- 
rated in size and power since the days of his 
earliest mention by writers sacred and profane 
—which is prob: and whether or not he 
was accorded more honor than was really his 
due, we will not say; but one thing is certain, 
that in the organization of the lion the natural- 
ist finds the highest carnivorous developments. 
He is the largest and strongest of the feline 
family, or felide. His head is characterized 





by its great breadth, and by the strength and - 
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size of the jaws, and the immense size of the 
mouth. Asa practical proof of the capacity of 
the last, we would merely instance that the 
keepers of lions on exhibition have been ac- 
customed to put their heads in the animal’s 
mouth for the amusement, or horror, of spec- 
tators. A front view of a male lion is impress- 
ive on account of the immense head, massive 
neck and fore shoulders, and luxuriant mane, 
which in itself adds greatly to the apparent 
size of the head. From the fore shoulders back- 
ward the body tapers rapidly, so that there 
seems to be an absolute disproportion between 
the fore parts and back parts. This apparent 
lack of harmony is due to the fact, that from 
the fore shoulders backward the hair is short 
and close, while about the head and neck it is 
long and shaggy, sometimes sweeping the 
ground It is probable that in the earlier ages 


of the world lions inhabited nearly every por-. 


tion of its surface. The ancient Greek and 
Roman writers speak of their existence in cer- 
tain parts of Europe; from which all traces of 
them have disappeared. They are now con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, and even in those 
primitive sections they are diminishing rapidly 
in numbers and influence. It is only in the 
vast and untrodden jungles of central and 
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southern Africa that the lion can be found in 
all the glory of savage freedom and ferocity. 
Zoologists distinguish but two principal va- 
rieties of lions, the Asiatic and the African ; 
the only marked difference between them be- 
ing the generally smaller size and smaller mane 
of the Asiatic. In color, lions vary from a deep 
chestnut brown to gray. Some have been met 
by travelers in South Africa with hair so sil- 
very as to give rise to a belief in the existence 
of a race of white lions. The lion of the Cape . 
< of Good Hope is nearly black; while the Nu- 
bian is of a pale fulvous or dull yellow hue. 
As the lion’s habits are predatory, he is an 
object of great fear to weaker animals. He is 
obliged in most cases to seize his prey by stealth. 
When lying in wait for or approaching his 
unsuspecting victim, he does so in complete 


\ silence, and when within fifteen or twenty feet 


of it, a tremendous leap and a sudden seizure 


‘\\ by teeth and claw are the only premonitions of 


death to the poor brute, be it an antelope, a 
deer, a zebra, a goat, or even a powerful horse. 
According to Livingstone, who greatly dispar- 
ages him, the lion fears man, except at night, 
and never attacks him unless from necessity ; 
a large buffalo is more than a match for him; 

and he will not approach a full-grown ei 
phant or rhinoceros. 

Livingstone in his practical and—as com- 
pared with some who have highly panegyrized 
the beast—somewhat contemptuous way, as if 
inclined to relieve us of any remnant of admi- 
ration which we may cherish for him, says: 
“One is in much more danger of being run 
over when walking in the streets of London 
than he is of being devoured by lions in Africa, 
unless engaged in hunting the animal.” 

Unlike Burchell and Hunter, this sturdy 
traveler finds nothing very majestic in the 
lion’s appearance, “but merely an animal 
somewhat larger than the biggest dog, and par- 
taking very strongly of the canine features. 
Two of the largest I ever saw seemed about as 
tall as common donkeys ; but the mane made 
their bodies appear rather larger.” On “the 
other hand, Gordon Cumming and M. Gerard, 
who have rendered themselves notorious as 
“Jion killers,” have dressed up their accounts 
of lion hunting in a manner well calculated to 
impress their readers with the regal and mag- 
nanimous character of the guas? monarch of 
the forest. It would appear evident, however, 
from the zest with which they carried on the 

sport, and the large number of lions which they 
are acknowledged to have slain, that the ani- 
mal has not the terrific character so frequently 
attributed to him. Certainly an animalso gigan- 
tic in strength as to be capable of “seizing a full- 
grown ox and leaping at full speed with it over 
streams and other barriers to its retreat to the 
jungle,” must be one approximating to the ele- 
phant in size rather than to a common donkey. 
However, let us consider the lion from as rea- 
sonable a point of view as a fair inference from 


the descriptions of different travelers will ad- 


mit, and we will find in him the most compact 
structure and the most powerful muscular organ- 
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ization conceivable in an animal but little lar- 
ger than a Bengal tiger. [His weight, as com- 
pared with his size, is very remarkable, on ac- 
count of the close texture of his frame and 
muscular tissue. Scarcely less formidable than 
his great jaws and teeth are the lion’s claws, 
which, as is the case with all animals of the 
cat-tribe, can be sheathed or extended as cir- 
cumstances may require. By a single blow of 
a paw thus armed he can rip up the side of a 
horse or buffalo. When quiet, or in a playful 
mood, these claws are concealed from view in 
the hair and recesses of his cushioned paw. 

The average length of a full-grown lion from 
the nose to the root of the tail is between six 
and seven feet; and the height at the shoulder 
nearly three feet. The lioness is considerably 
smaller than the male, and her form is much 
more slender and graceful. She hasnomane, but 
a thick furry coat of hair, which covers the entire 
body. In her motions more agility is display- 
ed, and she is more impetuous in her passions. 
The ferocity of both the lion and lioness is 
greatly increased during the breeding period ; 
and both protect their young with the utmost 
jealousy and suspicion. It is commonly be- 
lieved that a lioness has but one cub at a birth— 
a notion probably founded on a fable of Esop’s, 
which relates that there was once a great stir 
among all the beasts which could boast of the 
largest family. So they came to the lioness. 
“ And how many,’ said they, “do you have at 
a birth?” “One,” said she, grimly; “but that 
one is a Lion.” The truth is, that she has 
from two to four at a litter. When young, they 
mew like a cat; at the age of twelve months 
the mane appears on the males, and at the age 
of eighteen months they are considerably de- 
veloped, and begin to roar. The roar of a 
large lion, according to Burchell, sometimes 
resembles the sound of an earthquake (a slight 
one, we presume) and is produced by his lay- 
ing his head on the ground and uttering a 
half-stifled growl, by which means the noise 
is conyeyed along the earth. The larynx of 
the lion is very large, hence his powerful cry. 

The average length of a lion’s life has been 
estimated to be about twenty-two years. At 
the Tower of London, where lions have been 
kept for two or three centuries, one died in 
1760, which was said to have been confined 
there above seventy years; and another subse- 
quently died there, believed to be over sixty 
years old. , 

The lion, especially when captured in in- 
fancy, is susceptible of domestication and train- 
ing to a considerable extent. It usually at- 
taches itself to but one or two persons, whose 
kindness it returns by a strong affection. 
When irritated, however, the tamest specimen 
is a dangerous companion for any one. Many 
stories are on record of the generosity and mag- 
nanimous conduct of the lion even when in the 
savage state. Cassell relates that part of a 
ship’s crew was sent on shore, on the coast of 
India, for the purpose of cutting wood. One 
of the company, induced by curiosity to stray 
to a considerable distance from his companions, 
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was greatly alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of a large lioness walking toward him. His 
fear was allayed by her lying down at his feet 
and gazing first piteously in his face and then 
at a tree a short distance off, and afterward 
walking toward the tree, yet looking back at 
him, as if she were asking him to follow. At 
length he ventured, and saw perched in the 
upper limbs of the tree a great baboon with two 
cubs in his arms, which he immediately pre- 
sumed were those of the lioness. The sailor, 
being provided with his ax, decided on cutting 
down the tree, and set about it, the lioness, 
meanwhile, apparently watching every move- 
ment. As soon as the tree fell, she seized the 
baboon, tore him in pieces, and then turned 
round and tenderly licked her cubs. She now 
turned to the sailor, rubbed her head softly 
against him, as if thanking him for the kind- 
ness done her, and then picked up her cubs and 
carried them into the forest. 

As an instance of the enduring affection felt 
by the lion for its master or keeper, it is said 
that Sir George Davis, an Englishman of some 
note, was presented a young lion by the cap- 
tain of a ship from Barbary. Sir George ex- 
hibited much interest in the beast, and by care- 
ful training brought him up quite tame. When 
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HEAD OF A LION. 


about five years old the lion occasionally did 
some little mischief by pawing and gripping 
people in his frolicsome moods, so that, 
finally, Sir George being apprehensive of some 
future catastrophe, ordered him to be shot. 
A friend hearing of this determination asked 
the lion as a present, and obtained him. Some 
years afterward, while Sir George was the 
English consul at Naples, he had occasion to 
go to Florence, and there visited one day the 
menagerie of the Grand Duke. At one end of 
the inclosure, in which the animals were kept, 
was a lion, which the keepers stated they had 
been unable to tame, though every effort had 
been made for upward of three years. No 
sooner had Sir George reached the cage of this 
fierce fellow than he ran to the gate, reared 
himself up, purred like a cat when pleased, and 
licked the hand Sir George put through the 
bars. The keeper was astonished, and on the 
visitor’s demanding to be allowed to enter the 
cage, thought him insane. Sir George, how- 
ever, persisted in his demand, and succeeded in 
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overcoming the keeper’s scruples. The mo- 
ment he entered, the lion manifested the great- 
est delight, threw his paws on his shoulders, 
licked his face, ran about him with all the joy- 
ful frolicsomeness of a pleased dog. This oc- 
currence became the talk of Florence, and reach- 
ed the ears of the Grand Duke, who, knowing 
the former sullen and angry conduct of the 
lion, requested an interview with Sir George, 
and witnessed a recurrence of the scene in the 
lion’s den, It was the lion which Sir George 
had formerly owned. 

The lion is to some extent gregarious, but is 
not found in herds. Two, three, or four con- 
sort together, and appear to do so in a very 
friendly state. It is very rare, even in those 
parts of Africa where lions are most numerous, 
to find more than two families of them fre- 
quenting the same district and drinking at the 
same spring. At the time of pairing, we are 
told by some naturalists, the lioness selects her 
mate, and prefers the attentions of him who is 
the champion of his set. Sometimes she dis- 
plays coquettish tendencies, leaving one lion, 
with whom she may have been consorting, for 
the companionship of another, whose superior 
strength and nobler appearance attracts her 
attention. On such occasions a terrific combat 
usually takes place between the male beasts; 
and the jilted suitor must be vanquished before 
he will relinquish his claims in favor of his ri- 
yal. The appearance of a lion when in con- 
finement or in a good-humor does not convey 
the idea of ferocity so much as most of the 
other large felide, and his wide head, overhang- 
ing brows, and flowing mane give him a majes- 
tic look, which, no doubt, contributed more 
than any special element of superiority that he 
may possess over other wild beasts, to the time- 
honored appellation of “king of beasts.” Be- 
sides, when unexcited, his movement is meas- 
ured and impressive, as if conscious of his 
strength. ° 

Fossil remains of lions have been found, 
which indicate their existence at former pe- 
riods in the world’s history. Cuvier describes 
a fossil lion discovered in Europe, the remains 
of which were one fourth larger than the cor- 
responding parts of the existing lion. We are 
told by the savants that this animal, like most 
of the other large species of carnivora which 
roam the forests of the East, is disappearing 
slowly, and that ere many generations shall 
have passed away, the jungles and forests of 
Persia, India, Arabia, and Africa will cease to 


resound with his terrific roar; yet we are as- 
sured by the prophet Isaiah, in his declarations 
concerning the New Jerusalem, that “the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling” shall lie 
down together, and “a little child shall lead 
them.” And still further, as describing a new 
condition of things relating to those beasts now 
considered wild and ferocious, “ the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox.” Isaiah’s language may 
be taken as figurative, as strongly expressing a 
new and blessed order of things in the times of 
“the great restoration.” But taken as Eteral, it 
implies the continued existence of ‘the lordly 
beast, and in relations perhaps like unto those 
it knew in paradisian times, 
‘‘Bre our first parents lost their fair estate.” 
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CHRISTIAN F. SCHAFER, THE PEDESTRIAN. 





Communicrtions. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions er the alleged facta. 





EXTENSIVE PHEDESTRIANISM. 





(Weston’s recent undertaking has developed so 
tmauch interest in pedestrianism, that we have been in- 
duced to take the following from the Sydney (Australia) 
Illustrated News, as a further illustration of what may 
be done by perseverance and a purpose. There is a 
Jarge brain under that hat.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

“Mr. Christian Frederick Schafer, a German, who has 
traveled over a great portion of the globe, has arrived in 
Melbourne, Australia, having walked overland from 
Sydney. Mr. Schater has traveled about 100,000 miles in 

. the countries he has visited, of which nearly 60,000 were 
accomplished on foot. On the 6th of May he arrived in 
Sydney, from Batavia. Mr. Schafer is a dwarf, having 
met with an accident when only eight years old, which 
caused curvature of the spine; but, by temperate living, 
he enjoys uniform good health. During his travels in 








America he met with President Johnson, whose guest 
he was for three weeks. Being a very intelligent man, 
his society is always acceptable in the highest circles. 
He was in all the principal cities of the United States, 
and went all the way from Portland, Maine, to San Fran- 
cisco, mostly on foot. He is thirty-one years of age, and 
a native of Hesse Cassel, Germany, and commenced his 
travels fifteen years ago, with the object of writing an 
account of the world from personal observation. He has 
often walked forty miles a day, and is able, without any 
great fatigue, to walk that distance for many days in 
succession. He was three weeks in Salt Lake City, 
Utah Territory, and had many conversations with the 
Mormon prophet, Brigham Young, whom he describes 
ag a very courteous, well-informed man, who has the 
nous to flatter strangers, as he believes they will talk 
about him as one of the curious sights of the world. 
Mr. Schafer carries a diary with him, in which he notes 
the incidents of his travel as they happen. He has 
shown us the autographs of several eminent personages, 
among others, President Johnson, Secretary Seward, 
Horace Greeley, Anna Dickinson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
xenerals Grant and Sherman, His Holiness the Pope, 
and Sir Richard Graves McDonald, Governor of Hong 
Kong, and formerly of South Australia. When in China, 
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the Emperor refused to allow him to enter Pekin. Mr. 
Schafer has met with many changes in life. In the 
morning he has breakfasted with the highest personages, 
and in the evening has supped with a peasant. From 
San Francisco Mr. Schafer went to Hong Kong, and 
visited many places in the Celestial Empire. He then 
proceeded to Java. He intends to return to Europe by 
way of India and China, and from thence he will proceed 
across the Great Desert and Russian Tartary, visiting 
Siberia before he finally returns to Germany. He pos- 
Besses nearly 6,000 photographs, and has quite a minia- 
ture museum of curiosities. He thinks that he will have 
finished his stupendous feat in about three and a half 
years, and will then devote himself to the production of 
his book, which he intends to publish in English.” 

{We have had the pleasure of entertaining, and of 
being entertained by, this famous traveler at the Phreno- 
logical Cabinet, 889 Broadway, New York, and ehall look 
with interest for the book he promises to write. ] 
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A QUAKER WEDDING. 





BY J. E. SNODGRASS, M.D. 





Tue July (186%) number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL gave an interesting article on ‘* Quaker Courtship.” 
I was reminded by it of a Quaker wedding which I at- 
tended, and I propose to give a description of it. 

Before doing this, I must be allowed to remark that 
one of the most unique usages of this people, whose 
habits are as orderly as their customs are peculiar, is 
their marriage ceremony—if I may be allowed to call it a 
ceremony without giving them offense, for I am aware 
that they profess to discard ceremonials of every sort. 

Although there are two schools of this sect in this 
country (not including those known as Progressive 
Friends), there is no difference among them as to this 
and most of their other customs. This ceremony is cer- 
tainly remarkable for its simplicity, its beauty of sim- 
plicity. The daughter of a medical brother of mine was 
a party, and a personal interest in him induced me to 
attend. I omit the names of the bride and groom, as 
non-essential to my purpose. } 

Although the ceremony was performed in the meeting- 
house usually attended by the parties concerned, and the 
day was that devoted to the mid-week meeting, and their 
marriage ‘‘intentions’” had been declared a month in 
adyance, and the time and place were known, the attend- 
ance was not much larger than at ordinary meetings, 
while there were no such indications of excitement as 
would have been looked for at the public marriages in 
other sects of Christians. But among those present there 
was a large proportion of young people of both sexes, 
evidently such as had not gone through the interesting 
ordeal they had assembled to witness. A considerable 
part of these I judged, from their rather gay apparel, to 
be either ‘ world’s people’ or ‘“‘ Hickory Quakers.” 
This class posted themselves ‘‘up stairs,’ as the 


Friends call what other religionists usually designate — 


as the ‘‘ gallery,” their gallery being quite another ar- 
rangement, and answering in ase, though very dissimilar 
in form, to the more familiar pulpit of the churches. 
And here, again, it may be well to remark that this sect 
never designate their places of worship as churches, but 
simply ‘‘meeting-houses.”’ In their * gallery,” which is 
a collective designation for several elevated seats at the 
end of the building farthest from the main doors, their 
official members had, as usual, arranged themselves— 
that is, the ‘‘recommended ministers” and the “elders” 
and ‘‘overseers,” who are chosen from both sexes. 
They faced the meeting, the men on the right side, look- 
ing toward the doors, and the women on the left; those 
in the body of the house corresponding in location, with 
the strictest reference to their rule of a separation of the 
sexes in worship, after the old-fashioned and still usually 
kept-up practice of the Methodists. So strictly do the 
Quakers adhere to this rule of separateness, which they 
deem indispensable to good order and acceptable worship, 
that on this occasion a young man, in his ignorance of 
their customs, happening to follow a lady under his 
charge to the ‘‘ women’s side,” where he had cosily 
seated himself, was instantly tapped on the shoulder, in 
the most gentle manner imaginable, by the door-keeper, 
and pointed to his proper place, to the bringing of a quiet 
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smile upon the faces of the young Quakeresses among 
whom he had seated himself! 

At the appointed hour for worship (103% o’clock), the 
bride and groom and their attendants—two for each, 
instead of half a dozen or more, as not uncommon at the 
marriages of ‘tthe world’s people’’—made their appear- 
ance in carriages, accompanied by their parents and other 
kinsfolk. They quietly and unostentatiously entered 
the meeting-house and took their seats in the following 
order: The bride and groom sat on a slightly elevated 
bench under the gallery and facing the assemblage, she 
arrayed in a dress of simplest bridal white, with bonnet 
and vail corresponding. There was the absence of every- 
thing like artificial adornments, while the pattern of her 
robe, if robe it should properly be called, was the plain- 
est conceivable. On either side of the bride and groom 
sat their parents, while their attendants were arranged 
opposite, on the front seats on either side of the central 
aisle, téte-d-téte to them, respectively, but with their 
backs to the body of the meeting. All sat for about 
thirty or forty minutes in wrapt silence. The noise of a 
falling pin might have been heard amid the profound 
stillness of the breathless scene. At the end of the time 
named, the groom rose, with his head uncovered, and 
took his affianced bride by the hand as she arose with 
her bonnet on, and declared, in beautiful clearness and 
naturalness of voice, as follows: 

‘‘TIn the presence of the Lord and this assembly, I take 
Mary Joy to be my wedded wife, promising, with divine 
assistance, to be unto her a loving and faithful husband 
until death shall separate us.” 

The bride then repeated the same ceremony, with only 
such changes as were necessary for sexual appropriate- 
ness. This being done, the groomsmen brought forward 
a plain table, with equally plain writing materials, 
whereon was a marriage certificate. This was on parch- 
ment, in plainness and neatness of taste corresponding 
with the other arrangements, which they carefully un- 
rolled. Inking one of a number of pens with great care, 
so that no blot should mar the document, one of the 
groomsmen handed it to the groom, who affixed his sig- 
nature, and then to the bride for the same purpose. The 
clerk of the meeting-—a standing official, whose duties 
at all business meetings simulate those of the more cus- 
tomary chairman and secretary in one, except that he 
neyer takes any vote, but, instead thereof, gathers the 
sense or ‘feeling’ of the assemblage, and records it— 
now had an important duty to perform. He accordingly 
took his position in the gallery; and, quietly adjusting 
his spectacles, he first rolled up and then unrolled the 
certificate, reading its contents as he did so in a distinct 
voice. As there was nothing in it beyond the few words 
necessary to record the transaction, I will not take up 
space in copying it entire. Suffice it to say that it 
declared the ‘tsense’’ of the meeting to be that the mar- 
riage knot was now tied according to the usage of 
Friends, which no doubt was the “feeling” of the bride 
and groom, though there was nothing in their self-pos- 
sessed demeanor to indicate that they had any unusual 
feeling on the occasion in the ordinary sense of the word. 
But perhaps it would be as well to give some of the facts 
in the language of the certificate itself, instead of our 
own, as illustrative of the careful guarding of the institu- 
tion of marriage by the Quakers. It certified that the 
parties had duly ‘laid their intentions’ before the 
‘‘monthly meeting ;’’ that there had been nothing found 
‘in the way” of their union, and that, in a word, all had 
been found right and proper between them, and as to 
other possible claimants of their hearts and hands; and 
that, therefore, the certificate had been granted to them 
by the meeting. ial 

Under the certificate, on the ample parchment, there 
was a form for the signatures of witnesses. This was 
open to all present, whether outsiders, like the writer of 
this, or members. He did not fail to affix his sign- 
manual to it. And he wishes the act to stand, not merely 
as his certification of the fact of this Quaker marriage 
having been consummated in due form, but, at the same 
time, as his testimony to the beautiful simplicity of the 
ceremony throughout; for he is free to say that the 
whole scene did most favorably impress him, as it could 
not have failed to impress all other unprejudiced 
observers. 





But it is proper to say, that the signatures of the wit-_ 
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nesses were not appended until after the meeting 
“broke,” with the usual signal of the shaking of hands 
by the male ‘‘heads of the meeting,” as the venerable 
Friends who sit nearest to the middle aisle of the 
“gallery”’ are styled, in the common parlance of the 
Society. 

During one of the intervals of the marriage ceremony, 
a venerable ‘‘ woman Friend” improved the occasion, as 
she, no doubt, was spiritually ‘‘moved” to do, with some 
very timely and appropriate words. These she spoke 
from her position in the gallery. She alluded to the 
solemnity befitting the occasion, and continued for fifteen 
or twenty minutes in a strain of genuine pathos, which 
could not have failed to stir a responsive chord in every 
heart present. 

And herein I detected the great contrast between the 
scene which we are describing and that which too fre- 
quently marks ordinary marriage occasions. The too 
common levity was there hushed in a solemn stillness 
more befitting the serious business in hand. Not that 
the Quakers are wanting in mirth. They reserve their 
mirth for the bridal hearth. And you will vainly look 
there for long faces or austere countenances under the 
broadest-brimmed hat or the most smoothly-plaited 
bonnet. With their simple and quiet lives, and their 
orderly walk and conversation, they can afford to be 
cheerful, as those reposing in the consciousness of right, 
and in the conviction which they have always seemed to 
us to carry about them, that ‘tall things are beautiful in 
their time,’ and that ‘there is a time to be merry, as 
well as a time to be sad.” 


———-» <> 
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WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 80 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $8 each, a Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, complete, worth 
$12. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 


Hiterary Aotices. 


[Al works noticed in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed. ] 


TRC By John W. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


Forney, Secretary of the Senate of the United States; 
Proprietor and Editor of the Philadelphia Press and 
Washington Chronicle. With a Portrait of the Author, 
engraved on Steel, by Sartain, and a Complete Alpha- 
betical Index. One yolume, cloth, gilt. Price, $2. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This neat collection comprises a series of letters de- 
ecriptive of the journey to and through Exrope, with 
observations on European society. Among them are the 
following: The Outward Bound; First Day at Liverpool; 
Railwayism and Factories; In the House of Commons; 
British Sympathy with Freedom; Reform and Revo- 
Intion; London Amusements; The Peabody Fund; 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle; John Bright; Langham Hotel; 
Rebel Leaders in Exile; Westminster Abbey; American 
Railroad Stock; Low Wages and Little Education; 
Visit to Shakspeare’s Grave; Free Trade and Protection; 
The Universal Exposition; Government of France ; 
Tombs of Napoleon and Lafayette; Imperial Printing 
Office; Solferino and Gettysburg; Switzerland; Baden- 
Baden; Upon the Rhine; Belgium; Holland; The Irish 
Church; Royal Authorship; Peoples and Places Con- 
trasted; Foreign Capital; The Times Office ; The Schit- 
zenfest; Pavements, Coaches, and Cabs. 
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THe Pickwick Papers. By Charles 


Dickens. With thirty-two original illustrations, from 
designs by Phiz and Seymour. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price, $2 in cloth. 


This edition of the illustrious bachelor, with his eccen- 
tric philanthropy and crusty, obstinate humor, is gotten 
up in an entirely new style by the energetic publishers 
whose names we are so often called on to record. The 
volume is a neat octavo, with clear type, and those fan- 
tastic engravings which so well accord with Dickens’ 
facetious descripticns. Altogether, the edition is one of 


the most economical and tasteful of those recently 
published. 


A Tatr or Two Cries, and Great 


ExpEcTaTions. By Charles Dickens. With original 
illustrations by 8S. Eytinge Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Diamond Edition. Price, $1 50. 


Two works of the author whom Boston appears lately 
to have gone crazy over, in one neat petite volume. Prob- 
ably in no story does Mr. Dickens dwell more on the 
pathetic than in the ‘ Tale of Two Cities,’ and in none 
does he exhibit more feeling. Mr. Eytinge’s illustrations 
are excellent, and in style more to our taste than the 
abortions published in the English editions of Dickens. 


Tue Prrsonan History or Davin 


CoPPERFIELD, By Charles Dickens. People’s Edition. 

With twelve illustrations by H. K. Browne. Phila- 

delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Duodecimo Edi- 

tion. One vol., 962 pages. Price, $1 50. 

This book is said to be an Autobiography of the 
Author. Be that as it may, he has succeeded in invest- 
ing with life-like characteristics his Aunt, Miss Trotwood, 
Peggotty, Dick, Uriah Heep, Micawber, Barkis, Murd- 
stone, Steerforth, Traddles, Dr, Strong, etc. Few writers 
have the faculty of keeping the names of their characters 
more thoroughly in the mind of the reader by frequent 
repetitions.. He is also remarkable for a judicious use 
of many words with which to convey the notions sug- 
gested by his imagination. 








TRANSACTIONS OF THE EciEctTic MepicaL 
Society of the State of New York. For the Year 1866, 
There are indications of progress in eclectic medicine 

if the contents of this volume are valid, and we have no 

reason to think otherwise. A discussion of tempera- 
mental influences by Dr. Powell is given at length, and 
forms one of the most interesting articles in the collec- 
tion. Many other articles, considering eclectic and other 
theories of various common diseases, of no little value to 
the medical student and practitioner, are published 
therein. $3. 


THe PuitosopHy oF HousEKEEPING; 3 


Scientific and Practical Manual for the Preparation of 
all kinds of Food, the Making up of all articles of Dress 
the Preservation of Health, and the intelligent and 
skillful performance of eyery household office. By 
Joseph B. Lyman, author of the ‘Prize Essay on 
Cotton Culture,” ete. ; and Laura E. Lyman, author of 
* Prize Essay on Housekeeping.’ Hartford: Goodwin 
& Betts. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 560. Price, $2. 


In this neatly and carefully prepared volume we have 
something of a family encyclopedia. Not only are the 
various articles in use as food for mankind designated, 
and the-modes of preparing them for the table detailed, 
but also their chemical composition, adaptation to human 
necessity, physiological properties, etc., are graphically 
set forth. Tables are given, showing the time occupied 
in digesting various edibles, and the nutritive power 
respectively of the different meats, fruits, vegetables, 
and farinacea. 

A hygienist might not accept some of the recipes for 
favorite dishes on account of the pepper, butter, and 
lard somewhat freely employed in them; but no doubt 
the great majority of our housewives would indorse them 
cordially, grease and all. The most valuable part of the 
yolume, in our opinion, is that relating to the care of 
young children, the training of servants, and the home 
treatment of sudden indispositions and accidents to the 
person, The suggestions given with reference to cloth- 
ing are eminently practical, as are also those relating to 
the arrangement of a dwelling and the economival order- 
ing of its important adjunct, the kitchen, Our readers 
may consider the book worthy of personal consideration 
when we inform them that its authgrs are frequent con- 
tributors to the pages of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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Tur ADVENTURES OF OLIVER bg 

ictures from Italy, and American Notes for 

Gouna Gireviation. By Charles Dickens. | With 

Original Illustrations, by S. Eytinge, Jr. Diamond 

Edition; pp. 487. Price $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

The titles at once make these works familiar ; for who 


has not read Oliver Twist, and the American Notes ? 
In the latter, Mr. Dickens holds up a looking-glass to a 
few vulgar characters with whom he associated when on 
his travels through our country. He talks about stage- 
drivers, cooks, waiters, boot-blacks, tobacco-spitting 
politicians, etc. If he associated with the better class, 
he seldom mentions it. We will not be so ungenerous 
as to suppose he sought, from choice, those about whom 
he has so much to say, although there was evidently an 
affinity between his spirit and theirs; indeed, Mr. Dick- 
ens seldom rises above a play-actor and his class. We 
gee nothing of the religious or spiritual in his works; 
was he deficient in Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Spirituality? A side remark may not be out of place 
here. It is often said that had there been an interna- 
tional copyright law between England and the United 
States, that the copyright on sales of his works would 
have made him rich. In this he loses sight of the fact, 
that whereas now his works are published by half a 
dozen different houses, in the case of a copyright they 
would have been published by a single house, and com- 
paratively few copies printed. His fame has been cre- 
ated by this free-trade in his stories. 


Prayers FroM Pirymouts Pourrir. By 


Henry Ward Beecher. Phonographically reported. 1 
vol., 12mo, pp. 332. Price, $1 75. May be ordered 
from this Office. 


So far as the mechanical execution of this work is con- 
cerned, the publishers have done their duty. It is printed 
in good-sized type, fine paper, and is tastefully bound. 
In short, it is a handsome book. But what of the sub- 
ject? This! the utterances of an honest, earnest mind 
before the throne of grace. In other words, appeals to 
Heaven for the furtherance of God’s will on earth; for 
the advancement of godliness among men. Much dis- 
cussion has been indulged in, in regard to the efficacy of 
prayer. ‘Some will have it that the laws of God are im- 
mutable, unchangeable, and that no appeal can move 
Him from His pre-established purposes. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that the power of prayer is great: 
that ‘‘the prayers of the righteous availeth much,” and 
that prayer has much to do with influencing one’s own 
course; to opening one’s mind to that which is above 
the reach of reason; that it lets the light of Heaven in 
pon his mind, as it were, through avenues above the 
doors and windows, by which his course. may be steered ; 
that it influences all who come within the hearing of 
reasonable prayers. A prayer is a desire, and when in 
the interest of mankind will have a response, 

Many there are with praying minds without the ability 
to give them verbal utterance. We do not pretend to 
say that a silent prayer is Jess potent than a spoken 
prayer; but it is the custom in civilized society to pray 
aloud, to give thanks at the social board, and to sing 

praises to the Lord of all. 

Many there are, however, who, for a want of proper 
education, training, and practice, know not what to say. 

Roman Catholics and Episcopalians have their prayers 
in print, from which all who can read may learn. Why 
should not the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists, the Methodists, and the rest, print the 
prayers of their representative men ? 

If it be objected that it begets mere formal worship, 
we answer: the child is first taught the forms before he 
is expected to be visited by the spirit. The book before 
us gives the fullest expression of this ripe Christian, 
who, we may say, was almost born into the ministry, 
who has had a large experience, and who, whatever his 
peculiarities in other respects, is conceded to be a feel- 
ingful, emotional, devout, and prayerful man. 

Reading his prayers can do no man harm, and they 
may do some of us much good. We heartily commend 
the book to one and all, believing it will tend to increase 
the spirit of prayer. 

Diz Moprnwavtr, issued in monthly 
numbers by Mr. Taylor, contains fashion-plates, patterns, 


etc., all gotten up in handsome style. Price cents a 
number; $3 a year. 
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A TxHovsanpD AND OnE GEMS OF 


Eneuisu Poetry, selected and arranged by Charles 
Mackay, LL.D. Illustrations by Millais, Gilbert, and 
Foster. 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 600. Price, $2. London 
and New York: Rutledge & Sons. 


A less modest author would have named such a book 
as this an ENncyoLtoprpia. Dr. Mackay has himself 
written some of the finest verses in the language, and 
this book contains them. It is beautifully printed on 
fine toned paper, and, even in plain binding, is a beauti- 
ful presentation book for the holidays, for any days, 
‘* for all times.” 


Tur Purysictan’s Hanp-Booxk For 1868. 


By William Elmer, M.D. Morocco tuck. $1 75. New 


York: W. A. Townsend & Adams. 

This almost indispensable work—now in its eighth 
year—has been thoroughly revised, and has been gotten 
up with a view to convenience and economy. Every 
physician should have a copy. 


By Oliver 


Tue GuarpiIAN ANGEL. 
Wendell Holmes. Published by Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 12mo, pp. 420. Price $2. 


This story, which has been so long running through 
the Atlantic Monthly, is at last finished, and published in 
a neat book. Praise of anything written by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is unnecessary, as he always manages 
to so say what he says that whoever begins to read will 
keep on to the end. He uses phrenological terms to 
designate character, and depicts peculiarities with much 
minuteness. Myrtle Ha:.urd is the name of the heroine, 
and it isin very good keeping with the phases of her 
young life. She is introduced to the reader by an ad- 
vertisement in the Village Oracle as having been missed 
from her home for the last two days, and is described as 
‘a child, fifteen years old, tall and womanly for her age, 
dark hair and eyes, fresh complexion, regular features, 
a pleasant smile and yoice, but shy with strangers.” 
Such a ‘‘ child’? would be very likely to need a ‘‘ Guardian 
Angel’’ in such vicissitudes as she had to pass through, 
and hers appeared in the form of ‘‘ Master Byles Grid- 
ley, A.M., a bachelor, who had been a schoolmaster, a 
college tutor, a professor, a man of learning, of habits, of 
whims, of crotchets, such as are hardly to be found ex- 
cept in old, unmarried students.’’ In describing him 
phrenologically, Clement Lindsay—who married Myrtle 
Hazard—t maintained he had a bigger bump of Beneyo- 
lence, and as large a one of Cautiousness, as the two 
people most famous for the size of these organs on the 
phrenological chart he showed him, and proved it, or 
nearly proves it, by careful measurements of his head.” 

* The Guardian Angel’’ will have a place among the 
most popular novels of the day. 


Srories AND Sieuts of France and Italy. 


By Grace Greenwood. With Illustrations. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, gilt, $1. 


A pleasing book for children—containing much his- 
torical matter, written in the style which allures youth to 
peruse that which will profit them. Among the more 
striking narratives we have Pére la Chaise, Story of 
Lavalette, Versailles and Louis XV. and XVL., Little 
Angelo and his White Mice, The Tarpeian Rock, The 
Coliseum, The Catacombs. 


Prayers or-THE Acres. Compiled by 
Caroline 8. Whitmarsh. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, gilt, $2. 

‘This is an exceedingly neat sample of Messrs. Ticknor 

& Fields’ publications, so far as paper, typography, and 

binding are concerned. As to the contents, the devo- 

tional and the curious can find therein much of interest. 

If we would study the spirit of ancient literature in its 

strongest and most fervid aspect, we should contemplate 

those utterances of the soul, when communing with 

Deity, which have been transmitted to us on the con- 

serving parchment. The reader of this book will learn 

how Socrates, Plato, and Veda framed their petitions, as 
well as St. Augustine, Mohammed, Luther, Bossuet, 

Jeremy Taylor, and Channing The collection forms a 

volume of no mean value to any library. 


Tur New Yor Methodist is publish- 
ing sermons by Revs. Newman Hall, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and other clergymen. See advertisement. 
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Tue Puystorogy or Man. Designed - 
to represent the Existing State of Physiological 
Science as applied to the functions of the human 
body. By Austin Flint, Jr,, M.D., Professor of Fhys- 
iology and Microscopy in the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 556." Price $4 50. 

Dr. Flint, as a medical practitioner, lecturer, and author, 
has obtained the general respect of the members of his 
profession. Giving his attention more particularly to 
the department of physiology, he has been enabled by 
assiduous study and investigation to accumulate an 
amount of data which renders his instructions and care- 
fully prepared works of great value to the student and 
general practitioner. Something over a year ago the 
author published the first volume of his contemplated 
series on the subject of physiology, and its reception en- 
couraged him to carry forward his plan with, as is evi- 
denced by the speedy production of a second volume, 
considerable zeal and diligence. The great subjects of 
alimentation, digestion, absorption, lymph, and chyle are 
extensively treated in this volume. Fully appreciating 
the importance of correct dietetic principles, which un- 
fortunately can not be said of the great mass of physi- 
cians, Dr. Flint has, with much pains and great clearness 
of statement and illustration, quite comprehended the 
large scope of the subject ofalimentation. The details fur- 
nished with respect to digestion and absorption are very 
numerous and interesting, especially as practical rules 
and suggestions are given as guides fur those who would 
eat and drink to the refreshiug and strengthening of 
their bodies and not to their impairment. The articles 
of food in common use are each described, and their 
nutritive and other properties explained at length. 
Besides, several formulas are given for the preparation of 
food for the table. The facts adduced in illustration of 
the deleterious effects of improper and insuflicient fcod 
are striking. Andersonville prison with its horrid diet-~ 
ary is instanced as exemplifying the pernicious results 
of bad and scanty provisions on large bodies of men. 
The reader of this portion of the work will be impressed 
by the remarkable and yaried phenomena exhibited by 
the captive soldiers in relation to their worse than 
wretched fare. 

In treating of digestion, Dr. Flint has based his state- 
ments upon accumulated experimental facts, and thus 
avoided the confusion and contrariety of opinion so pre- 
valent in the works of earlier authors. Not satisfying 
himself with the dicta of others, he has made it a part of 
his work to trace important physiological discoveries to 
their source, and to verify also important facts, as far 
as possible, by personal experiment. As a review of the 
actual facts relating to the subjects treated, the work 
has no superior. 


THE OxLp Currosiry Suor. By Charles 


Dickens. With twelve original Illustrations, from 
designs by H. K. Browne. Price $1 50 in cloth. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Probably no character created by the imagination of 
Mr. Dickens has been more admired than Little Nell, 
the gem of this work. In point of finish, style, and cheap- 
ness, this volume, one of the ‘‘ People’s Duodecimo 
Edition,’ must recommend itself to all judges of book- 


making. — 
An Essay on Man. By Alexander 
Pope. With notes, by 8S. R. Wells, and fifteen orig- 


inal illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, fancy muslin, beveled 
boards, gilt, very handsome. Price, $1. The same in 
pamphlet form, only 50 cents. Address this Office. 


Never before was this great poem illustrated, nor so 
handsomely printed. Paper, types, and ink are of the 
best, furnishing a fitting dress for the immortal thoughts. 
It is refreshing to read and to re-read the grand concep- 
tions of a true poet, such as this, which lead our 
thoughts from the finite to the infinite—from earth to 
heaven. There is no finer model in the language for 
would-be-poets to follow. The ‘* notes” are intended to 
explain certain statements which have caused no little 
discussion, such, for example, as this: ‘*‘ Whatever is, is 
right,’ and so forth. The spirited engravings give point 
and force to the text. The book must speedily find its 
way into every well-stocked library. It is a very appro- 
priate, thongh inexpensive, holiday gift companion for 
our People’s Pictorial Edition of Aisop’s Fables. May 
be sent by return post, or ordered through any book- 
seller. : 
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Opportuniry. <A Novel. By Anne 
Moncure Crane, author of ‘‘ Emily Chester.’ Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Price $1 50. 

A story of Southern life, and, like the climate and 
scenery of the South, warm and varied. In most respects 
this isa chaste and unsensational tale, adapted to the 
reader of taste and discrimination, and not to those 
entertaining prurient fancies in literature. 


Wao Was Jusus? New York: N. 


Tibbals & Co., 37 Park Row. 8vo, cloth oats 
Price $3. ts i 


This is an extended work, having for its evident pur- 
pose the logical as well as theological substantiation of 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ. The subject of the inquiry 
which forms the title of the book is dealt with in such a 
specific manner, that the author doubtless had in view a 
refutation of the subtile and speculative reasonings of 
Strauss, and the bolder but much less synthetic enunci- 
ations of Rénan. That the author has been to much 
pains in preparing the workis evident from the elabor- 
ate nature of its divisions, as evidenced in the table of 
contents, viz. ; Christ in the Old Testament ; Jesus in 
Modern History ; Jesus in Ancient History ; Jesus in 
Chronology ; Jesus in the Church; Jesus in Psychology ; 
Who was Jesus? Jesus of Nazareth, a Nazarite; Jesus 
in Types and Prophecy; Jesus the Messiah; Three 
Years’ Ministry of Jesus; Jesus the Prophet; The 
Miracles of Jesus ; Third and last Passover: The Trial, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection ; Ethics of Jesus. To the 
seriously religious this work will furnish excellent ma- 
terial for study and reflection. To the indifferent about 
heavenly things, if they will seek its pages for mental 
improvement only, it offers a field for the exercise of 
thought which few books of modern publication afford. 

Many of the positions taken by the writer in the course 
of his argument are new, and exhibit an extent of Scrip- 
tural research very rarely met with in the ranks of the 
greatest commentators. The writer assumes that the 
Scriptures are largely allegorical, and in this view of 
them the testimony of Christ is to be found on almost 
every page. Calling to his aid mathematical computa- 
tion, he introduces many remarkable calculations in con- 
firmation of biblical chronology and the advent of Christ. 
The calculations are made because, as he says: ‘‘I can 
find no chronology extant but what conflicts with some 
specific statement onits pages. * * * Tregarded 
the Old Testament, being the work of a higher power, as 
necessarily complete in itself; therefore concluded to 
ascertain whether or no the elements of a perfect chro- 
nology from Adam to Jesus were to be found within its 
limits ; especially as such a work was essential to a 
correct reading of its pages, and I think I succeeded.” 

We think the book worth perusal simply for the ex- 
amination of the author’s views on Scriptural chro- 
nology, the rock on which many have wrecked their 
faith. ; 
New Music. We would acknowledge 


the receipt of the following new music from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, 
through C. H. Ditson & Co., of New York. 


“ Thérésa Quadrille on Popular French Melodies,” by 
Dan Godfrey, price 60 cents; ‘‘ Tell Me Darling Quick- 
step,’ by John P. Ordway, M-D., 50 cents ; ‘*‘ Maiden 
Blushes,” song, music by M. Keller, 80 cents ; ‘‘ I Love 
to Sing the Old Songs,” a ballad, by Charles Hodgson, 
30 cents ; “O’er Graves of the Loved Ones,” song and 
chorus, by J. P. Ordway, M.D., 50 cents; ‘ Single 
Gentlemen, How Do You Do ?” a comicette, arranged 
by Georgie D. Spalding, 30 cents. 


CuristmAs Books anD Skercurs. By 


Boz, Illustrative of Every-Day Life and Every-Day 
People. By Charles Dickens. With Original Illustra- 
tions, by 8. Eytinge. Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Diamond Edition. Price, $1 50. 


In these short stories Dickens’ raciness is exhibited 
in its full vigor. A Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, and The Haunted Man, long ago acquired an ad- 


no wise declined in interest since. 


CounterFeIrT Derecrer. Messrs, T. 
B. Peterson & Brother, of Philadelphia, continue to 
J publish on the 1st and 15th of each month, at $1 50 and 
} \ + $3 a year, their well-established and reliable Detecter. 











vanced reputation with the reading public, and have in 
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Barnasy Ruper. By Charles Dickens. 


With twelve original illustrations, from designs b 
H. K. Browne. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 


This edition of ‘*‘ Barnaby Rudge” is the sixth volume 
of an entire new edition of Charles Dickens’ Works, now 
in course of publication by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, which is called ‘‘The People’s Edition, 
Iilustrated.’’ It is printed on fine white paper, from 
large, clear type, a size that all can read. It is a good 
and cheap edition of ‘t Barnaby Rudge,’’ which abounds 
in grotesque character and humor. 


Tur Lonpon Datry Srar, organ of 
John Bright and others of like opinions, did us the honor 
recently—they spell it honowr—of noticing our modest 
monthly in terms to wit: ‘‘ Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is a handsomely got up monthly quarto, with 
numerous illustrations, and published by the celebrated 
New York house of 8. R. Wells, late Fowler and Wells, 
and issued in London by J. Burns, 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, S. The last two numbers, besides a rich 
variety of matter, give portraits and phrenological cri- 
tiques of the Revs. T. Binney and Newman Hall, besides 
various physiognomical representations of human char- 
acter. All who are interested in phrenology, physiology, 
ethnology, education, and social reforms in general will 
have a complete library of reading, for the month, in this 
elaborately, yet popularly conducted periodical. It is 
obvious neither labor nor expense is spared to make it 
worthy of world-wide success.” 

For all of which we beg to return thanks, and would 
venture to express the hope, that the JouRNAL may con- 
tinue to increase in popularity and usefulness. 


A CINCINNATI paper: contains a notice 


written by Dr. A. Curtis, of the new edition of the } 


‘‘Essay on Man,” by Alexander Pope. He says: ‘“‘ The 
most beautiful edition of this, the richest gem of English 
literature, has just been issued in New York. The poem 
is illustrated with cuts, and phrenological notes from 
S. R. Wells, which, to most readers, greatly enhance the 
value of the work. The type is so large and clear that it 
is peculiarly valuable to critics who would read it, and 
to their hearers who follow them in the examination and 
application of this beautiful and most instructive poem. 
I know of no other so well adapted to instruction in elo- 
cution and morals, in all our schools, as this little work.” 
It is handsomely bound in muslin, beveled boards, gilt; 
price, $1; and in plain paper, at 50 cents. 





Tur Home-JournaLr— cleanest and 
fairest of all the weeklies—renews its youth and vigor 
with the new year. The editor says: ‘‘The object of 
The Home Journal is to furnish a pure, high-toned, 
entertaining paper of Literature, Art, and Society for 
American homes—a paper that shall promote a true cul- 
ture and refinement, and foster at the fireside those 
pleasures, sentiments, and sanctities which make home 
the Eden of the heart. Party politics, and all matters of 
a sectarian, sectional, or sensational nature are carefully 
excluded.” Terms, $3 a year. Published by Morris 
Phillips & Co., at 107 Fulton Street, New York. 





Denmorest’s Montuty MaAGazine for 
December lies on our table. It contains several full-page 
illustrations of the newest fashions, besides articles and 
tales. of # miscellaneous nature. Subscription price, $3 
a year; single copies 30 cents. 


Harper’s Bazar, a newly published 
weekly gazette of fashions, is likely to gain the popular 
favor from the fullness of its notices and illustrations 
touching every variety of dress. Single copies 10 cents; 
$4 per year. 

Le Prerir Messager for December 
comes to us from Mr. S. T. Taylor, 849 Canal Street, 
replete with the most recent Paris fashions. Its exposi- 
tions of the various articles included in a lady's trousseau 
are richly colored and ornamented. Separate pattern 
slips accompany the number. Subscription $5; monthly, 
50 cents. 

Tur Broapway MaGazrne is a cheap 


monthly; devoted to such stories and miscellaneous 
matter as the enterprising publishers may think will sell. 
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Its title means simply that, inasmuch as everybody is 
supposed to have heard of our famous city thoroughfare, 
that it would prove a success when used to bait a hook 
to catch readers. It is written by Englishmen, printed 
by Englishmen, but it is expected to sell to story readers 
in both countries. 


Tur NorTHWESTERN Farmer, a hand- 
some monthly, published at $1 50a year, by T. A. BLAND, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, proposes to club that magazine 
with the A: P. J. at $3 a year. We do not know how 
he can afford it ; but that is his offer. The Warmer con- 
tains 28 quarto pages, with illustrations, and is in- 
tended to promote the interests not only of the Warmer, 
but of all that belongs to rural life. 


Tue Firreentn ANNUAL REportT of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of the City of 
New York contains in extenso the transactions of the 
organization for the twelve months ending May, 1867. 
The rooms of this meritorious body of young men are 
at 161 Fifth Avenue, where a well-furnished library and 
reading-room are open to all comers. 


Ture Maryvianp Epucationat Jour- 
nau. A school and family monthly. $1 50a year. E. 
S. Zevely, publisher, Cumberland, Md. It is now in the 
last quarter of its first year, and is pushing on vigorously 
the work of education in ‘‘My Maryland.”’ Success to 
all well-directed efforts in this direction. 


Tue American Ectecric Merpican 
Review is edited by R. 8. Newton, M.D. Published 
monthly, at $2 a year, in New York. This may be 
regarded as the organ of the Eclectic Medical School in 
the United States. It is ably edited and handsomely 
printed. 


TO BE READY IN JANUARY. 


Tur Book oF Oratory; or, The Ex- 
temporaneous Speaker. Sacred and Secular. Including 
a Chairman’s Guide. By Rey. Wm. Pittenger. Intro- 
duction by Hon. John A. Bingham. A clear and succinct 
exposition of the rules and methods of practice by which 
readiness in the expression of thought may be acquired, 
and an acceptable style, both in composition and gesture. 
$1 50. S. R. Wells, New York, publisher. 





IN PRESS. 

LirE in THE West; or, Stories of 
the Mississippi Valley. By N. C. Meeker, agricultural 
editor of the New York Z'ribune. 


ew Pooks, 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
éssues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 








BREAKING Away; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 
W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Cloth, $1 40. 

Tue Starry Fiae; or, The Young Fisherman of Cape 
Ann. By W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Cloth, $1 40. 

Practica ANATomy. A New Arrangement of the 
London Dissector. With numerous Modifications and 
Additions. Illustrated. By D. H. Agnew, M.D. Second 
Edition, revised. Cloth, $2 26. 

Porms or FartH, Horr, AND Love. By Phoebe Cary. 
16mo, pp. 249. Cloth, $1 75. 

THE QUEENS OF AMERICAN SocreTy. By Mrs. Ellet. 
8vo, pp. 464. Cloth, $2 %5. 


Grack IRVING’s VACATION, WITH ITS SUNBEAMS. 18mo, 
pp. 308. Cloth, $1 40. 

ProTORIAL HisTORY OF THE Crvy1L WAR IN THE UNITED 
Srates of AmeRIcA. By B. J. Lossing. Vol. 2. Cloth, 
$5 50. 

CirmBrine THE Rope; or, God Helps Those who Try 
to Help Themselves. By May Mannering. Mlustrated. 
$1 15. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
Cloth, $2 75. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the 
Author. Revised and Edited by Caroline G. Parker. 
Cloth, $2 25. 


By 
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Questions oF ‘* GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no. space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ‘‘neat number.’ Your 
“Best Tuoucuts” solicited. 

An OrperR ror Books, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CoRRE- 
SPONDENTS—@nd communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 

Srecrat Norice—Owing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 


shall be compelled hereafter to decline all | 


questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating to PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOL- 
ocy, PaysiocNomy, PsycuoLoey, Eru- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, 0” the gene- 
ral ScrENCE oF Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ SEPARATE 8LIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 





Fisn Strory.—If a tub partly 
filled with water be placed on the scales 
and carefully balanced, and some small 
live fish are afterward put in the water, 
will the scales indicate the weight of the 
fish ?—if not, why not ? 


Ans. That subject has been mooted, we 
gnppose, forages, Weremember the story 
from our boyhood, and have heard it con- 
fidently asserted that a fish weighing a 
pound put into a pail half full of water 
would not increase the weight of the whole. 
Now, this can not be. Ten pounds of 
water will be indicated as ten ponnds on 
the scales, and ifa fish be put in, th> scales 
will indicate an additional weight equal to 
the weigiit of the fish. Now, permit us to 
ask youa question. Why don't you try it? 
and then you will know, and you will thus 
explode an old error or establish something 
contrary to philosophy and common sense, 


STUDENTS oF PnurENOLOGY. 
—There is a growing inquiry on the sub- 
ject of learning Phrenology, not merely as 
an accomplishment or as a matter of curi- 
osity, but an earnest wish to fathom its 
depths and comprehend the length and 
breadth of the subject. The following is 
a specimen of the spirit of many letters 
received hy us, 


_I purpose studying Phrenology with a 
view to teaching it, and lecturing upon the 
laws that govern man. I want a thorough 
knowledge of every branch. I desire to 
understand the science of the soul and the 
connection of mind and matter—how the 
mental governs and controls the physical. 
I want to be able to demonstrate clearly to 
the world thé cause of physical degeneracy 
aud moral depravity; how to prevent 
disease, and how to cure the suffering. 

What books do I need, and what would 
be their cost, and how much study will be 
necessary before entering your course of 
profession, instruction in practical Phre- 
nology? I would like to become a member 
of your class this winter, but have acquired 
but little knowledge of the subject as yet 
from bocks, though I have a strong intui 
tive tendency te the subject, and do not 
intend to stop short of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the science. 


Asa general reply to all such inquiries, 
we may remark that we tender a cordial 
welcome to all who are honest and intelli- 
gent, with a fair education and good com- 
mon sense, who wish to become practical 
teachers and disseminators of the great 
truths of Phrenology and Physiology as 
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applied to family training and culture, 
self-improvement, choice of pursuits, etc. 
Twenty dollars will buy all the works 
necessary to be studied preparatory to 
entering the field. For a more particular 
description of the text-books needed, and 
a full explanation of the course of instruc- 
tion, to commence January 6th, 1868, and 
the expense and time required, please 
write for a circular entitled ‘t Professional 
Instruction in Practical Phrenology.” 

WE are desirous of obtain- 
ing the address of Rev. J. Bradford Sax, 
; author of ‘‘ Organic Laws.” 


AN OFrrer oF MARRIAGE.— 
Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—Dear Sir: 
Iam in a quandary, and appeal to you for 
advice. A young gentleman of respectable 
family, in good society, a merchant’s clerk 
on a salary of $1,500 a year, offers me his 
hand in marriage. JI am sure he doves me; 
think I conld love him. He is two years 
older than myself—dark complexion ; Iam 
ligit—a blonde. My circumstances are 
easy; have taught school two years; am 
now at home with my parents, who are un- 
willing to have me leave home; still, being 
‘Sof age,’ they will not interfere in the 
least with my wishes. But we are a 
thoroughly temperance family, while the 
gentleman referred to is what is termed 
a ‘*moderate drinker,’’ not habitual; to 
which I can not seriously object, though 
my friends do. The point with me is this. 
I have an utter loathing for tobacco, and 
the gentleman is addicted to its use. He 
smokes a pipe after his meals, and chews 
very moderately when about his work— 
says he can quit it, but it does him no harm, 
and is a luxury. The cost is but little. 
Now, what I want to know is this, will he 
become confirmed in these habits so as to 
be incurable, and must his wife always 
suffer the nanseous smell? If he is to 
become a tobacco sot, I would rather not 
marry him. 

Ans. This is, indeed, a serious question. 
The habits referred to are very common 
among men. Comparatively few are ex- 
empt. We find chewers, smokers, and 
snuffers in the pulpit, in the colleges, in 
the halls of legislation, in workshops, 
stores, hotels, steamboats, railways, dining 
rooms, drawing rooms, everywhere. Young 
men and boys learn by imitation. Tobacco 
is loathsome to all unperverted tastes, and 
especially so to women—yet some coarse 
natures affect to ‘‘ rather like the fragrance 
of a good cigar.” Parents seeing their 
young sons indulging in the weed protest 
against it; but sonny replies, ‘* Father 
smokes, our clergyman smokes, other 
boys smoke. Why can’tI?” ‘But it will 
make you a dwarf in mind if not in body, 
to smoke, chew, and spit yourself away.” 
“Til risk it. General Grant smokes all 
the time, and he is not exactly a dwarf.” 
It’s very well for grown-up men to tell us 
boys that we should not smoke.”’ Iremem- 
ber a story of a man who, with wicked 
oaths, flogged his son for swearing. 
Example is greater than precept. Our 
advice to the lady is this. Name your 
objections frankly to the gentleman, and 
say to him that you can not be happy 
with one who makes himself constantly 
offensive. If he will drop doth tobacco and 
liquor you will entertain him. Then wait 
six months or a year, and when the habits 
are abandoned you may be safe in permit- 
ting him to become your husband and the 
father of your children. Smoking and 
chewing almost inevitably lead to drink- 
ing, in which there is no safety. 





TRAVELER. — The cost of 
traveling from New York to San Francisco 
depends much on the route taken. The 
first-class fare on the steamers running to 
Panama is about $250. The second-class 
charges are about thirty per cent. less. 
The difference between first-class and 





’ price, $1 50. 


second-class charges consists chiefly 
in the state-room accommodations, the 
second-class passenger being furnished 
a much inferior place to ‘‘ bunk” in during 
the passage. 
Loaaritums.— For a full 
consideration of these important aids in 
some departments of calculation, we refer 
you to ‘‘ Loomis’ Tablets of Logarithms,” 


A. R. R., of Lehigh Co., 
did not give her address. On its receipt 
we will write her. —— 


EpucaTionaL.— What con- 


stitutes the difference in qualification for 
the degrees of Master of Arts, of Science, 
and of Literature ? 


Ans. There are two degrees which are 
usually conferred by colleges on the re- 
spective students meriting them at the 
close of the prescribed courses of study. 
These are Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Bachelor of Arts is accorded 
to the student who has passed successfully 
through the departments of English Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Classics. Bachelor 
of Science is awarded to him who has com- 
pleted the prescribed course in English 
Literature and Science. Master of Arts is 
called a degree in course, and is conferred 
three or more years after a student has 
graduated as an A.B., provided that he 
has pursued some scientific or learned pro- 
fession, and can satisfactorily respond to 
such interrogatories as may be proposed 
tohim. The degree B.S. does not entitle 
the possessor to that of A.M. 

Bachelor of Literature is merely com- 
plimentary. 

The degree of LL.D. is honorary, and is 
frequently conferred on eminent men not 
lawyers. 

The text-books mentioned are all well 
adapted to your purpose. Arnold’s Greek 


series is an excellent one for the student. 
Day’s Analytical Geometry is good, and 
probably as clear in its elucidations as any 
published. 


Frency, German, Irarian. 
—The following are excellent text-books 
in these languages, and may be procured 
through us at prices annexed: In French, 
Ollendorft’s Grammar, $2; De Fivas’French 
Reader, $1 10; Surenne’s F. Dictionary, 
$1 75; Surenne’s F. Manual, $1 90. In 
German, Ahn’s Method, $1 40; Heiden- 
reich’s German Reader, $1 10; Adler’s 
Pocket G. Dictionary, $3 25. In Italian, 
Fontana’s Grammar, $2: Foresti’s TI. 
Extracts, $2; Meadows’ I. Dictionary. 
$2 75. 


Tne Vorce.—Please inform 
me how [ can strengthen a weak voice. 
My parents both have strong voices, and I 
see no reason why I should not be equally 
favored in that respect. 


Ans. Seek to maintain good general 
health, avoid spices and all heating condi- 
ments, avoid tobacco, avoid confined and 
impure air, especially at night, stand erect, 
expand the chest, and learn to use the 
vocal apparatus with distinctness and de- 
liberation, and the voice will become 
stronger. We have a little work entitled 
“The Human Voice; its Right Manage- 
ment in Reading, Speaking, and Debat- 
ing,’’ which it would do you good to read. 
Price by mail, 50 cents. 


Tut Doritar Microscors, 


THE NovEeLTy MICROSCOPE. THE CRAIG 
Microscorz, which is best? Are they 
worth what they cost? 


Ans. We have seen testimonials from 
such authorities as the Scientific American, 
religious newspapers, and from numerous 
private letters. We have also seen criti- 
cisms, in which it was alleged that neither 
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of the above would perform miracles, or 
answer the purposes of a thousand-dollar 
compound instrument. It is very much 
with the microscope makers as with 
others; each, no doubt, intends to give 
the money’s worth, less cost for advertia- 
ing, and a living profit. One may answer 
one purpose, another a different purpose, 
while ai/ may at least be amusing and in- 
structive. It is a lesson to learn, that the 
miscroscope reveals that which the unaided 
eye could never behold. So of the telescope. 





More Apnout TEN-PENNY 
Nais.—In the November number of the 
A. P. J. you ask about the ‘ ten-penny 
nail,’’ and call for a ‘‘solution.’’ Perhaps 
I cxn answer. About twenty-five years 
ago, while engaged in missionary work in 
this Western country—Michigan—I called 
on two families who were 7a@é/ers, men, 
women, and children; and they had 
brought with them from the ‘t Old Country” 
their nail-making machine. The machine 
consisted of a frame-work and floor about 
seven feet by five, on which was a bellows, 
fire-place, anvil, rod-cutter, header, seat, 
etc. The nailer sat at his work, everything 
within his reach, drove the bellows and 
header with his feet, and the hammer, rod, 
etc., with his hands. 

For my gratification one of the ladies 
kindled the fire, mounted her seat, and 
wrought specimen nails for me; first the 
three-penny, then the fouy-penny, six- 
penny, eight-penny, ten-penny, twelve- 
penny, and twenty-penny. ‘‘ This is the 
way, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘that we made or 
wrought nails years ago in the ‘Old 
Country.’ We made them, and they were 
sold at.so much per hundred. These little 
fellows are lighter and shorter, and they 
were made and sold as three-penny (per 100) 
nails; and these longer and stonter, at 
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twenty-pennies per 100, and so with all - 


sizes per 100.” 

Were the late Grant Thorburn, ‘‘ Laurie 
Todd,’’ consulted, he could have told the 
Farmer’s Club and the wise Independent 
allabout these nails. Perhaps their inquiry 
will be answered in the above. R. I. W. 


SeveraL Answers are left 
over for want of room. 





Our Own PusiicaTIons.— 
We have just printed an Illustrated Cata- 
logue, comprising all the best works on 
Phrenology, Ethnology, Physiology, Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology, Hydropathy, Pho- 
nography, Anatomy, Dietetics, Hygiene, 
Gymnastics, etc., with prices; which will 
be sent to any address on receipt uf two 
three-cent stamps. Address this office. 





AGeEnts may do well in sell- 
ing our useful books in every State, county, 
and town. Send stamp, and ask for 
“Terms to Agents.” 


Mirror or THE Minp; or, 
Your Character from your Likeness. For 
particulars How to have pictures taken, 
inclose a prepaid envelope, directed to 
yourself, foranswer. Address, SAMUEL R. 
WELLs, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


“Saints AND SINNERS.”— 
The articles published under the above 
title in our November and December num- 
bers were written by our old correspond- 
ent and contributor A. A.G. Readers will 
judge for themselves the merit of this 
writer’s productions. He gives us the 
first installment of ‘‘ The Uses of Culture” 


in our present number, 
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Tue New ItivustTratrep 
ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PuHystoG- 
NomMY FoR 1868 contains: Marriage of 
Cousins, its effects; Whom and When to 
Marry; Right Age; Jealousy in all its 
Phases, with causes and cure; Distin- 
guished Characters, with portraits; Bis- 
marck, D’Israeli, Victor Hugo, the Hon. 
Henry Wilson, Miss Braddon, Kings and 
Queens; Two Paths in Womanhoo4, illus- 
trated ; How to Read Character ;” eighty 
pages, handsomely printed; is having a 
very large sale. It is a capital campaign 
document—full of instruction and valnable 
suggestions. Those interested in the dis- 
semination of the principles we teach 
should place copies within the reach of all. 
Single copies, prepaid by post, 25 cents. 

' Five copies for a dollar, A still larger dis- 
count to agents who buy to sell again. 


Reeister your Lretrrers.— 
When post-office orders—which are best 
to remit—can not be obtained, it is safer 
to have money letters registered. 


j GRE INBACKS are now our 
national currency, and we prefer them to 
the old-style bank notes. When fractional 
currency is remitted, let it be clean and 
genuine. 


For SErriEMENT IN SouTH 
Carotina.—Mr., E. J. C. Wood, of Aiken, 
8. C., has published a pamphlet with map, 
giving a full account of lands there for 
sale, including a description of the soil, 
productions, climate, society, and all that 
one may wish to know in regard to that 
locality. Those seeking homes in the 
South should inclose stamp, and address 
to Mr, Wood, of Aiken, as above. 





General Items. 

A Hapey New . Yrar.— 
READER, the year on which we now enter 
will be just what we ourselves make it. 
If we seek our own selfish ends; if we get 
Jrom others more than we give fo others, 
we shall come far short of that fullness of 
happiness which comes of a generous 
spirit. If we do good—if we put the un- 
fortunate in a way to improve and help 
themselyes—we thereby add to our own 
happiness. It is not the prodigal or indis- 
criminate giver who does the most good, 
but the one who gives wisely—advice, ser- 
vice, or money. 

Again, if we form good resolutions in 
regard to our habits, and hold to them; if 
we “swear off’? from vices; if we pledge 
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ourselves in the interest of mercy, justice, 
faith, and devotion; if we resolve to do 
right, to do good, and to walk humbly, 
and keep the resolutions, doing our duty, 
_ resisting all temptations, it will indeed be 
to me what I would have it to you, dear 
reader, and to all mankind, A Happy New 
Year. Let us one and all try to make it so. 


AMERICAN SocraL SclENcE 
AssocraTion.—The third annual meeting 
of this Association was held on the 8th of 
October, at the Old South Church, in 
Boston, Ex-Governor Washburne in the 
chair. Many interesting subjects were 
introduced, and discussed by persons of 
wide reputation and intelligence. Among 
the most important topics treated, was 
one presented in an essay by Dr. Nathan 
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Allen, of Lowell, upon the “ Population of 
Massachusetts, and Changes in the Phys- 
ical Organization of Women in Relation to 
the Laws of Human Increase.’ He pre- 
sented a large collection of statistics, 
showing among other things that there is 
but a small increase of the purely native 
population. Formerly large families were 
the rule, now they are the exception, A 
comparison made between Vermont and 
England, showed that the birth-rate in 
Vermont was one in forty-nine against 
one in twenty-nine in England. As the 
primary purpose of the marriage institu- 
tion is the continuance of the race, and 
statistics generally show that married 
women are more healthy and longer-lived 
than those that are single, it shows that 
efforts, more or less reprehensible, are 
resorted to to prevent an increage of family. 
As a general thing, in proportion as women 
become intelligent, learned, and mental in 
their habits, there is a tendency toa de- 
crease in the number of their children. 
This is perhaps partly physiological, show- 
ing that if a great deal of nerye-force be 
employed in thought and study, the con- 
stitution becomes less robust and healthy, 
and, of course, less prolific. But with in- 
formation comes the knowledge as to the 
means of preventing that which, to men 
and women with right feelings, should not 
be a burden, but a blessing —namely, 
healthy, happy children. Recently in New 
York a meeting of this Association was 
held, and subjects of a similar nature dis- 
cussed. 


Loox Our For Imposrors. 
Swindling is not confined to lottery dealers, 
gift enterprises, mock auctions, quack 
medicine manufacturers who rob and 
poison ‘“‘indiscreet young men,” cheap 
jewelers, counterfeiters, bogus-money 
makers, and scores of others; but the 
rascals may be found canvassing for newe- 
papers and magazines. [We give no cer- 
tificates of agency to any, preferring to 
depend on newsmen and on the club sys- 
tem.] They are also to be found in adver- 
tising agencies, offerivg splendid chances, 
with immense circulations to those who 
would find it more profitable to attend to 
their own advertising, selecting their own 
mediums. We repeat, it will be well for all 
honest people to beware of the swindlers. 





Stans or Loneeviry.—Dr. 
J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, and Dr. J. H. 
Griscom, of this city, were yesterday ad- 
judged the successful competitors for the 
‘Prize Essay on the Physical Signs of 
Longevity,” for which $500 was offered 
some time ago by the American Popular 
Life Insurance Company. The essay of 
each of the gentlemen was so good that 
the committee could not determine which 
was the better, and the prize was awarded 
to each, 

{When published, our readers shall have 
the benefit of these prize essays. ] 


Soap.—Large quantities of 
soap are every year imported into America 
from Europe. Now there is no more 
necessity for this than for importing corn 
and wheat. There are as fine soaps made 
here as anywhere, and may be had as 
cheaply—soaps plain and soaps perfumed. 
If there be a doubt on the point, ask your 
druggist, groceryman, or storekeeper for 
the best, and he will probably refer you to 
the sorts made by the Coteates. At all 
events, in our way of thinking, they are 
good enough, and we may save to our 
country the amounts paid for a no better 
foreign article. We believe in good soap; 
think more should be used; would make 
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it a qualification for voting. No man 
should vote who uses no soap! 


SHORTHAND WRITERS 
Wantrp.—The demand for phonographic 
reporters is steadily increasing. We often 
receive applications like the following, 
and only regret there are not enough 
experts to meet the demand. 

Mr. 8. R. Wetits—My Dear Sir; Can 
you recommend to me a shorthand writer, 
who writes a rapid and legible business 
hand; who can read his notes with ficility 
and transcribe them with accuracy; who 
writes not less than one hundred words 
per minute; who has naturally good busi- 
ness tact, and who would like a permanent 
situation in an express office at a salary of 
about $1,500 per year ? 

Toa desirable party I can give a situation. 

Yours very truly, Be es 

{Were is an advertisement from one of 
the New York daily papers on the same 
subject. ] 

AY Ye Re laa BOY FROM 15 TO 18 
years of age who can write phonog- 
raphy and a handsome longhand; must 
live with his parents in New York, Ad- 
dress Box No. —, New York Post-oftice. 

There are no other openings for young 
men which promise so rapid promotion 
and so liberal remuneration as this. Our 
advice to young men is, to learn phonog- 
raphy. 

How to Hertpr.— Where 
there is a will there isa way.’’ Would you 
add to the comfort or the means of a poor 
widow? A little, even a very little aid 
from each one’s store would place her above 
immediate want. A cord of wood, a ton 
of coal, a sack of flour or meal, a barrel of 
potatoes, a small assortment of groceries, 
materials for clothing, and work TO Do, 
by which money can be earned, would 
beget for the givers such heartfelt thanks 
as would be always gratefully remembered. 
Rich men may educate the sons and 
daughters of the poor, fitting them for 
greater uscfulness. They may also estab- 
lish, or aid in establishing public libraries, 
reading-rooms, and open halls for instruc- 
tive lectures. They may present scholar- 
ships to young men and women for scien- 
tific and literary institutions. There are 
many young ladies who, after attending a 
normal school for two or three terms, 
would be fitted to teach; others would 
study art and turn their knowledge to good 
account; still others would attend medical 
lectures and fit themselves for the practice 
of medicine, and to take charge of asylums 
and hospitals. 

But even the poor may do good, and help 
to set the world ahead. They may: live 
temperately, and so appropriate their spare 
time, when not at work, as to greatly im- 
prove themselves and others. Instead of 
idling, loafing, and lying around bar-rooms, 
oyster saloons, stables, stores, and stations, 
smoking, chewing, and spitting, they 
should read and learn. If mechanics, they 
may study up a useful labor-saving inven- 
tion which would benefit the world and 
enrich themselves. If one is so very poor 
that he can not contribute cash for benevo- 
lent objects, let him contribute ideas or 
services. No one who can work is so 
poor that he may not contribute something 
to the general good. Americans are a 
nation of workers, not paupers nor beggars. 
Reader, will you not act on these sugges- 
tions, and set some useful ball in motion? 
Do not wait to become rich before you 
begin to giveand todo good. OurSaviour, 
the Apostles, all philanthropists and bene- 
factors commenced to do good on a very 
small capital. Can you not follow their 
example? Induce a profane man to stop 
his bad habit; persuade a drinking man 
to sign the pledge—he needs it ; invite the 
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worldly or indifferent to attend some place 
of worship; form the young men and 
women into singing schools, reading, spell- 
ing, debating, or other self-improvement. 
societies. Do one or any of these things 
to call out the faculties and develop char- 
acter, If dormant or not used, both mind 
and muscle become weak, effeminate, 
helpless. If used with vigor and kept 
growing, we shall culminate into some- 
thing near to what the Creator intended 
us to be—self-helpful and well-developed 
human beings. 





Alersonal, 


PHRENOLOGY IN PHILADEL- 
pHrA.—Our long-tried friend and former 
colleague, Mr. John L. Capen, is giving 
courses of popular lectures this winter in 
the Quaker City and vicinity. He will 
promptly respond to calls for lectures not 
too far from home. Ilis office is at No. 722 
Chestnut Street, where those who wish 
may obtain any of our publications and 
correct examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character. 








Setu P. Norton, Esq., the 
business agent of the Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Collinsville, Ct., died on 
the 29th of October, aged 44. He was the 
original of ‘‘ Frank Upton,” the benevolent 
and worthy young man, a character in Mrs, 
Hubbell’s ** Shady Side of a Pastor’s Life.” 
We knew Mr. Norton for twenty-five years, 
and have known few more worthy than he. 
He leaves a wife and four children. 


Mrs. 8. W. Griswotp, of 
Hartford, Conn., died October 27th. She 
had many excellences of head and heart, 
and her departure in the mid-day of life 
must make a large gap in the friendly circle 
of which she was the light and ornament. 


Ex-Gov. Joun A. ANDREW, 
of Mass., died October 30th, of apoplexy. 
He hada full habit and a florid complexion, 
just the look for apoplexy; just the man 
who ought to have refrained from the use 
of coffee, spices, stinulants, and tobacco. 


Oxsituary.-—— Died on the 
17th of November fast, at his residence in 
Chicago, Colonel Alfred Clark Hills, one of 
the editors of the Chicago Tribune. He 
was a gentleman of quiet demeanor and 
retiring habits, but nevertheless an earn- 
est and forcible writer, and possessed of 
extensive information. Some years ago, 
when we published Life lustrated, “olonel 
Hills was one of the most acceptable con- 
tributors to its columns. 


Lovett Doper.—It gives 
us pleasure to state that Mr. Lovell Dodge, 
arecent pupil of ours, has prepared several 
interesting lectures. One is entitled ‘‘ Tem- 
perance,”’ another ‘‘ Waking Up; or, How 
to Get Along in the World.”’ He also pro- 
poses to give several lectures on phreno- 
logical and kindred sciences. ‘ 

Mr. Dodge’s lectures have been very 
favorably mentioned by the New Haven 
papers, and he has commendatory letters 
from the mayor of that city and other in- 
fluential citizens. We bespeak for Mr. 
Dodge a cordial reception, 


LivincetonE not Drap.— 
Dispatches containing the gratifying intel- 
ligence of the safety of Dr. Livingstone, 
the celebrated African traveler and ex- 
plorer, have been received. The particu- 
lars received are few, but the Doctor is 
known to have been safe and well in April 
last. He was then exploring the wastes 
of Africa, hundreds of miles from the sea- 
coast. 


| 
| 
| 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 50 cents a line.] 
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Tur Hycrran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


2S tint 2 a ee ore 
Tue Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Ang., tf 


Mrs. E. Dz La Vurene, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 








Hygienic Cure, Burra.o, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





New Narronat Revicious 
Parer.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called ‘‘ Tue ADVANCE,”’ will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Hvan- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literaturé, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whateyer else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. Ne 
expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home andabroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, ‘t'THe 
ADVANCE” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 


Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of, the denomination at 


the West for this purpose, and who has | 


had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be £2 50 
inadvance. Advertising rates made known 
on aibaneee Address THE ADVANCE 
a PANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, Chicago, 

: 8.6t. 
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Lirrevy’s Livine AGE. 


A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
ini best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
Gon ee tical, nnd Poultical Information, gathered from the entire body of English 
Periodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes every 
year, of immediate interest and solid permanent value. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


From the late President of the United States, 
John Quincy Adams. 


Of all the periodicals devoted to literature 
and science, which abound in Europe and 
this country, the Livine AGE has appeared 
to me the most useful. 

From N. P. Willis. 

‘‘ Tenderloin,” ‘‘ foie gras,”’ are phrases, 
we believe, which express the one most 
exquisite morsel. By the selection of these 
from the foreign Reviews—the most ex- 
quisite morsel from each—our friend Littell 
makes up his dish of Lryrne Agr. And it 
tastes so. Werecommend it to all epicures 
of reading. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867. 

Were I, in view of all the competitors 
that are now in the field, to choose, I should 
certainly choose the Living AcE. * * * 
Nor is there in any library that I know of, 
so much instructive and entertaining read- 
ing in the same number of volumes. 

From the New York Times. 

The taste, judgment, and wise tact dis- 
played in the selection of articles are above 
all praise, because they have never been 
equaled. 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

We can do those among our readers who 
love sound and pure literature no better 
service than by referring them to this ster- 
ling weekly. It is decidedly the best maga- 
zine of the class published in the United 
States, if not in the world. 

From the New York Independent. 

No one can read, from week to week, the 
selections brought before him in the Livine 
AgkE, without becoming conscious of a 
quickening of his own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon. Few 
private libraries, of course, can now secure 
the back volumes, sets of which are limited 
and costly. But public libraries in towns 
and villages ought, if possible, to be fur- 
nished with such a treasury of good read- 
ing; and individuals may begin as sub- 
scribers for the new series, and thus keep 
pace in future with the age in which they 
live. 

From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, 1867. 

The cheapest and most satisfactory maga- 
zine which finds its way to our table. It 
is a favorite everywhere. 

From the Mobile Daily Advertiser and 
Register, June 30, 1867. 

Of all the periodicals ever issued in 
America, probably none has ever taken so 
strong a hold upon the affections and in- 
terest of the more cultivated class of people, 
none has done so much to elevate the tone 


of public taste, none has contributed so 
much genuine enjoyment to its thousands 
of readers, as LrrrELy’s Living AGE. 


From the Round Table, New York, Aug. 


10, 1867. 

There is no other publication which gives 
its readers so much of the best quality of the 
leading English magazines and reviews. 
From the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 

July 4, 1867. 

We esteem it above all price. 

From the Illinois State Journal, Aug. 8, 1867. 

It has more real solid worth, more useful 
information, than any similar publication 
we know of. The ablest essays, the most 


entertaining stories, the finest poetry of 
the English language, are here gathered 
together, 





field Street, Boston. 





From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 

Tf a man were to read Littell’s magazine 
regularly, and read nothing else, he would 
be well informed on all prominent subjects 
in the general field of human knowledge. 
From the Daily Wpgeee sir Milwaukee, June 
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The best reprint of foreign literature 

; issued in this country. 


From the Church Union, New York, Aug. 
10, 1867. 


Its editorial discrimination is such as 
ever to afford its readers an entertaining 
résumé of the best current European maga- 
zine literature, and so complete as to satisfy 
them of their having no need to resort to 
its original sources, 
| deem it the best issue of its kind extant. 

From the Boston Journal. 

The weekly issues of the Living AcE 
make four octayo volumes of about eight 
| hundred pages each, yearly; and we ven- 

ture to say that few volumes published in 
this country comprise so great an amount 
and variety of good reading matter of per- 
manent value. 

From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

No better present can be made for the 
enjoyment of a family circle through the 
year than a year’s subscription to LirTEL1’s 
Livine AcE, It is always well filled with 
instructive articles on science, philosophy, 
theology from the reviews, stories by the 
most popular writers from the magazines, 
choice poems, brief biographies, and a 
selection of tid-bits of the most entertain- 
ing character. The bound volumes for the 
past year (1866) are among the most valu- 
able books on our shelves. 

From the Philadelphia Press. 

The volume for October, November, and 
December, 1866 (being the third quarterly 
of the fourth series, and the ninety-first of 
the whole), fully sustains the high character 
of the work. It contains the following 
serials: ‘‘ Nina Balatka,”’ and ‘‘ Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke,”’ from ‘t Blackwood;” ‘* Ma- 
donna Mary,” from “Good Words ;” 
‘* Village on the Cliff,’ from the ‘** Cornhill 
Magazine ;” and ‘‘ Old Sir Douglas,’ from 
**Macmillan.’’ The Livine AGE, we repeat, 
is a library in itself, worthy of its high 
repute. 





From the New York Home Journal, June 
12, 1867. ; 

LirtrEeLu’s Livine AGE, long distinguished 
as a pioneer in the republication of the 
choicest foreign periodical literature, still 
holds the foremost rank among works of 
its class. Its standard of selections is a 
high one, and its contents are not only of 
interest at the present moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring value. Its representation 


of the foreign field of periodical literature 
is ample and comprehensive; and it com- 
bines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly, the 
grave and gay, with a skill which is no- 
where surpassed, and which is admirably 
suited to please the cultivated reader. 


From the Protestant Churchman, Tune 27, 


Ageand Life are alike its characteristics. 
It is linked with our memories of the old 
library at home, and it seems to grow 
fresher and better in matter as it grows 
older in years, Once introduced into the 
family circle, it can not well be dispensed 
with; and the bound volumes on the library 
shelves will supply aconstant feast in years 
to come. 


From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of 
much literary celebrity. 
In the formation of my mind and charac- 


ter, I owe as much to the Livine AGE as to 
all other means of education put together. 


Published every Saturday, at $8 a year, free of postage, by LirreL, & Gay, 30 Brom- 


The Livine Ace and the PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent a year to one address, 


for $9. Address as aboye, or, 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Send P. O. orders. 





In this regard, we. 
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Muwnson’s Montuty Puono- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE for January, 1868, will 
be ready about December 25th. There is 
no other periodical in America that is 
printed in Phonography. Terms, $2 a 
year. or 20 cents a number. 


Munson’s *“* New CrassiFt- 
CATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF PHoNoG- 
RAPHY’’ is now ready. Every teacher and 
learner of Phonography should haye it. 
Price, post-paid, 15 cents. Address 

JAMES E. MUNSON, 41 Park Row, 
New York. Jan. 1t. 


Tur CuurcH Unton.—The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. : 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith. 

Zt will advocate a free communion table 
for ali the Lord’s people, and a free pulpit 
for. aii his ministers. 

It will print a sermon from Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o’clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 


Terms—$#2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 103 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


Rev. Newman Hari, Henry 
Warp BEECHER, and the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The New 
York Methodist publishes Sermons of the 
above-named divines, reported expressly 
for its columns. It contains, also, vigor- 
ous Editorials, ample Correspondence, 
News, 9 Children’s Story every week, etc., 
ete. 

Terms, $2 50 per year. 
Nassau Street, New York. 


Office, No. 114 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 





JENKINS’ VeEst-Pocker Lex- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal ~ 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Goop Books sy Matm— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Aobertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
verlising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 
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TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
ADVOCATE, 


The organ of the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House, enters on 
its Third Volume in January, 1868. The 
subscription price is $i perannum. The 
best writers in the Temperance ranks con- 
tribute to this paper. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE 
ANNER, 

Avery neatly printed and well-illustrated 
paper for the children, specially adapted 
to Sabbath-school use, is published by the 
same Society. 


TERMS ; 
Single copy, one year.............26 $0 25 
Ten copies to one address .......... 2 00 
Aitty, «Sea ute* we Me ecilciete's 220 7 50 
One hundred * SO Pesaran 12 00 


NEW TEMPERANCE TALES, 


For Sabbath-School Libraries and Family 
Reading. 


Rachel Noble’s Experience ......... $0 90 


PDC MOMUMADIO) 55.0 csisats secs'seie vets 90 
PREV AROMMASLOR.tos(2 oe caes vice b he's « 85 
LIKE COT 


85 
The above four books, ina neat box. 3 50 


TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 


A new Temperance Hymn and Tune 
Book of 128 pages, edited by William B. 
Bradbury and J. N. Stearns, containing a 
great varicty of New Music, Glees, Songs, 
and Hymrs, and also the Odes for the Sons 
of Temperance and Good Templars in full, 
set to appropriate music, making it the 
most complete Temperance Music Book 
ever published. Price, in paper covers, 
30 cents single copies, $25 per hundred. 
Board covers 35 cents single copies, $30 
per hundred. 

The Society also publish a great variety 
of Books, Tracts, and other Pima tates 
Publications. Send for a catalogue. 

Address J. N. STEARNS, Publishing 
Agent, 172 William Street, New York. 





- Music Cuarts For Common 


ScHoo.ts.—Including Hohman’s Practical 
Course in Singing; Dr. Mainzer’s Music 
for the Million; Hullah’s Wilhelm, etc. 
Together with appropriate Songs for the 
School Room, for one, two, and three 
voices. By L. W. Mason, Teacher of Music 
in the Boston Schools. 
_ These Charts are used with great success 
in the Boston Schools, and are designed to 
dispense with the use of the Blackboard, 
at the same time furnishing the most ap- 
proved course of Elementary Studies, Ex- 
ercises, and Sengs. Price, $10. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. dan. it. 





THe Hormpay Journat of 
Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Games, Ex- 
poriie cnes Problems, Puzzles, etc., will 

e sent free. Address 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





SevEN Cents for a three- 


months’ trial of Haney’s Journal, a hand- 
some iilustrated family paper. Club of 
four, 25 cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 
Has exposures of humbugs and swindles. 
Guide to Authorship, 50 cents. Rogues 
and Rogueries, 25 cents. Phonographic 
Handbook, 25 cents. How to make Bad 
Memory Good and Good Better, 15 cents. 
Handbook of Ventriloquism, 15 cents. 
Common Sense Cook Book, 30 cents. 
[Editors inserting above will receive 
Journal one year.] dan. it. 





CasHMERE! CasHMERE! 
We have just received direct from the 
district of Angora, in Asia Minor, a new 
importation of Angora (Shawl) Goats, 
(known in this country as Cashmere), 
which we offer for sale at moderate prices. 
For circulars and prices, address, 


N. P. BOYER & CO., 


Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
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A Liprary For Lecrurers, SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.— 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., who 
desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Public 
Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library : 


The Indispensable Hand-Book...... $2 25 
The Art of Extempore Speaking.... 2 00 
The Right Word in the Right Place. 75 
The American.Debater..2..... +2... 


2 00 | Treatise on Punctuation .....:...... 


The Exhibition Speaker............. $1 50 
Cushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. "5 
The Culture of the Voice and Action, 1 %5 
1% 


One copy of each sent by Express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Tur Srupy or Mepicine.— 
The following Works are used in the 
different Medical Schools, and may be 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 


To LicTuRERS, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETc.—We can supply 


Sets of Weber’s Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Charts. 
Life size. 11in number, for.... $100 00 


Do. Marshall’s, do., 9in number.. 100 00 
Do. Trall’s, do., 6 in number...... 20 00 
Do. Lambert’s, do.,6in number.. 20 00 
Phrenological Specimens, (Casts, 

Busts, etc.) 40 in number. Boxed, 

ready for shipment.............. 30 00 
The set of Forty Portraits, includ- 

ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental 

Temperaments —............. ~ 30 00 


The best French Skeletons. Wired, 


BULICUIALCC, OUCr. a> sinaitsissieies ste %5 00 
Human Skulls. Articulated....$25 to $35 
DOr UNferior) (On. os: esc se. Sto 15 

WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 

COLLEGES. 
Beck’s Materia Medica.............. $4 50 
Gira a AM RtOM Yn « «.<eleiersyaie «iciacisio'e ee 8 00 
Churchill’s Midwifery............... 4 50 
Erichsen’s Surgery.........cccsesses % 00 
Watson's Practice ..ccccccssestessces 8 00 
Malton’ s PRYRIOIOY 0. 0% veucecie son 6 00 
Mownels Chemistry..2si, sice ss taaess 2 25 
Dungleson’s Dictionary............. % 50 


With such others as Professors may recom- 
mend. 


WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


SUPPErVeMDTULG nels else eselsieies siste-s 
‘aa HPI CDHOM Geiss svcareaes ss So 
PATACOMI (OTR Vales, oisleleit sess said cln.<'e 
Physiology. Carpenter............. 
My Dalton’s ...... .. a 
Materia Medica. Hahnemann’ .: 
Hull’s Jahr Symptomatology........ 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols.. 
Obstetrics: Cazeaux................ 6 75 
OS Medford" set ccse. rs ce 
Chemistry. Draperssscincvess s0tsee 
Medical Jurisprudence. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Used in the New York Hydropathic 





College. 
Chemistry. Youmans’.......... .. $2 00 
oe PADOI: « ».cacheisafels oaiere 1% 
x OWE Sinica seishteves.cie 2 % 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
BOrOlral iitrctusic cc. siccdé siete wisereice'els 14 00 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 









DENPlEROM T. sipenie cn ciet cable's % 50 
Anatomy?! Gays, <cc.ncecs ose 8 00 
aS Wilsons sabi ote csi rersiee 4 50 

ce FIOTBOL vacteereceses Gee a ea 
Physiology: = Dalton io. 00.2 sec.n sn 6 00 
Me FAPOEs 2 cls leare se cena 5 50 

ce CATPORtErs:. ceva ceive ce | OL00 
(Pathology, ‘Gross: <isc cece snsic car 4 50 
ae Rokitansky ............ 8 00 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall... 4 50 
be Graham 3 50 

Medical Institutes. Paine.......... 5 50 
Surgery. PSCICHBENG os iat cs: cots 7 00 
TPR ca oie’ s ticle Parsi siclereiae 8 50 

tf (ie Moncko acre ecoce ae 5 00 
Obstetrics. Bedford................ 5 50 
sg CBZCAUR. ive cese saa =e 6 15 

ee IMGID RAS o eo vacs cape seme 5 50 
Diseases of Women. Trall... 5 00 
sg BS Scanzo: 6 00 

oe BR Simpson...... 5 00 

Os & Bedtford...... 5 00 
Elocution. Bronson........ was aie ce 2 00 
eR RNS Disses: o/5;0's, aisle aalerale 3 00 
Gymnastics. Lewis....... LG aaa 1% 
“3 TELAT UOsdesteetey aecee earn tO 
Dictionary. Dungleson....... Anise % 50 
se GIEVOlSNGsss.c ses sessile 1 50 

< Gardnerat. iret eet art '00 

sf IODIST 2’ Sesteteben de 1% 


Orders should be addressed to S. R. 
WELLS 389 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN Stock JOURNAL, 
AND 


AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
FARMING AND STOCK BREEDING. 
$1 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 

Every Farmer should have it, as it gives 
practical and reliable information as to the 
most Profitable Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Swine, and Poultry, History 
and Varieties of each; and where they can 
be obtained; best modes of Breeding, 
Feeding, and general management, Dis- 
eases, etc. Each number will contain 
thirty-six pages of closely printed matter, 
illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Send stamp for specimen copy and list. 
Splendid Premiums to Agenis for obtain- 
ing Subscribers. 


betel cee, Ree, hoe Bra 


GREAT ‘‘BAKER’S DOZEN.” 
Fifieen Numbers for the Price of Twelve. 
A SPECIAL BOUNTY TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Every new subscriber for 1868, received 
by the ist of January, will. receive the 
October, November, und December num- 
bers of 1867 free, making over 500 large 
double-column pages of reading matter in 
the fifteen numbers, all for the low price 
of $1. Address, 

N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


FARMERS’ 





InD USTRIAL PuBLicATIONS— 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
Painter and Gilder’s Companion... $ 1 %5 


Book Binder’s 0. Sateen 50 
Cabinetmaker’s do. seep lbO 
Dyer’s do. Seine LOU 
Surveyor’s do. foe td BO 
Horse Shoer’s do. woo) lO 
Brass and Iron Founder’s do. 2 50 
Builder’s do. 1 50 
Chandler’s do 12 50 
Cotton Spinner’s do. 2 00 
Miller’s do. 1% 
Paper Hanger’s do. 1 50 
Turner’s do. 1 50 
R.R. and Civil Engineer’s do mo? LOO 
Youmans’ Class-Book, Chemistry... 2 50 
Tanning, Currying, and Leather 

DPessing Mena. sercnece sacks cicles 12 50 
The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 
Pia IE WOT Mek < eteh ame seat aac. cee ces 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 8. 


R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
December, tf. 





Booxs sy Return Matn.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or a sent ‘by return of 
Jirst Post.” at Publishers’ Prices. All 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 





Immense Prices Paip FoR 
Oxp Books. 
CHEAPEST Book STORE IN THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 


Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassan Street, 
New York, Jd. ly. 


Active AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory Bee For circulars and 
agencies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
Hartford, Ct. Oct. 7t. 
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OOP NPI ee re ene 


HomE JourNAL 1868. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 


The Home Journat hac been enlarged 
to thirty-two columns, and its contents 
have been enriched by the talents of a fresh 
reinforcement of editors, contributors, and 
correspondents. It now deserves more 
fully than ever the honor it has enjoyed for 
nearly @ quarter of a century, as the leading 
organ of cultivated American Society. Its 
object is to furnish a pnre, high-toned, 
entertaining paper of Litcrature, Art, and 
Society, for American homes; a paper that 
shall promote a right culture and refine- 
ment, and foster at the fireside those 
pleasures, sentiments, and sanctities which 
make home the true Eden of the heart. 

Party politics and all matters of a sec- 
tarian, sectional, and sensational nature 
are carefully excluded. 

Its leading features embrace: 

Editorials on topics of freshest interest. 

Brilliant Romances and Portraitures of 
American Life, with the choicest of English, 
French, and German fiction. 

Criticisms on New Books, New Art 
Works, New Music, and New Dramas, 
embodying the judgments of eminent 
authorities, and encouraging the more 
progressive tendencies in Literature and 

rt. 

Original Essays on Life, Literature, Man- 
ners, and Morals, accompanied with ample 
excerpts of the wit and wisdom of leading 
European writers. 

Spicy Letters from Correspondents re- 
siding in the great capitals of art, taste, 
gayety, and fashion. 

Choice Passages of Travel, Adventure, 
and Observation in regions Of chief interest 
in the Old World and the New. 

Copious Extracts from New Books, giv- 
ing the pith, point, and pathos of the 
important publications of the day—the 
luscious fruit stripped of the husk, and 
ready for the feaster’s enjoyment. 

A comprehensive resumé of new events in 
the world of Belles-Lettres, Music, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Science, and. the Drama, 
keeping the reader au courant of the multi- 
form literary and artistic activities of the 
age. , 

Also, racy accounts of sayings, happen- 
ings, and doings in the Beau Monde, em- 
bracing the very freshest gossip of interest 
in Fashions, Fashionable Notabilities, 
Balls, Weddings, Parties, Engagements, 
etc., etc., in this country and in unsps— 
the whole completely mirroring, as it were, 
the wit and wisdom, the humor and pathos, 
the news and sparkling gossip of the times. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Home JourRNAL is, par excellence, 
the organ of the taste and refinement of 
society.—Philadelphia Publishers’ Circular. 

It continues a popular and unique organ 
of literature, society, fashionable life, and 
the news of the day.—WNew York Tribune. 

Always the best newspaper of its class 
in America. No family should be without 
it; and it can be taken in none without 
advantage, interest, and benefit to all the 
members.—Richmond ( Va.) Daily Inquirer. 

One of the best weeklies published in the 
United States, and its present management 
is especially marked by literary ability and 
good taste.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

The Homr JourNALis the best ornament 
any man can place on his library table.— 
Boston Post. 

There is no other eae that comes 80 
nearly up to our liking. It brings its 
readers Wits a@ front with all that is ele- 
gant, refined, intellectual, elevating, and 
social, without the usual stooping and 
catering to the baser sensational elements, 
The Ballston (N. Y.) Journal. 


TERMS, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 





One eopy, one year..... oes entire $3 00 
Single copies’... 2... 22. 6. Peete x ¢ 
CLUB RATES. 

Three copies, one year, or t 
One copy, three years, ; vee $7 50 
Six copies, one year............ 12 00 


The Home Journat (price $3) and Put- 
nam’s Monthly, a first-class literary maga- 
zine pee $4), will be sent together, one 
year, for $5. 

The Home Journat and the Riverside 
Magazine (a beautifully illustrated monthly 
for youth, price $2 50), will be sent to- 
gether, one year, for $3 50. 

MORRIS PHILLIPS & CO., 
No, 10% Fulton Street, New York. 
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ImporTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Stock.—THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
ber contains thirty-six large dowble-column 

ages, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 
HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMpRICAN STock 
JOURNAL have established a Veterinary 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor. whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
foracuwre. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subscriber to the 

ournal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of Jannary for 50 cents. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
8.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





IMPROVED Srocg, consisting 
of pure Short-horns, with Herd Book Pedi- 
rees,. Alderneys, Devons, Ayrshires, 
Southdown and Cotswold Sheep, pure 
Chester Co, swine (premium stock), also 
choice breeds of poultry. Sent by express 
to all parts of the United States. 
For circulars and prices, address, 


N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Exvrcrro Virau.—Dr. JE- 


ROME KippEr’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the. machine 
itself, as the law requires for all gennine 
patentee districts. 

‘““The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U.S. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf, 478 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
ging full particulars and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Boarpine In New Yorr.— 


Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can. obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

Tourxisn Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, Woop & CO., Proprietors. 





Toe Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges, 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalocues of 


Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent ‘free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York, 


AMERICAN 





Premium CyHeEsrer WHITE 
Pres for Sale. Sent by express to all parts 
of the United States. 

For circulars and prices, address, 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


A Portrait or Mr. GREELEY. 


The publishers of the Tribune are sending 
a first-rate eteel-engraved portrait of Mr. 
Greeley to yearly subscribers to the Z’ré- 
bune. For particulars see advertisement. 





MeEn anD WomeEN cAN MAKE 
MONEY 
By selling our New Illustrated. Map of 
the United States, just published. For 
particulars address G. W. & C. B. COL- 
TON & CO., New York. 


VatuasLeE Booxs — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations..... $3 50 


Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 %5 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 


IWATE cate Beiceennate leisiaaiotle Md ee 1 %5 
The American Question. By John 
Srighe Wass cei shes Se eeceeee es 
Russell’s Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 
ReEQGOMieae ens Hot SOUDGOEC OIE 1% 
Exhibition Speaker,..........0...-+. 1 50 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
Supplement. Se resecoe hae taeee 12 50 


Men and Times of the Revolution.... 
Reid’s English Dictionary............ 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
Sciences tence raeeesecee eens 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistry. .......... 
Lardner’s Lectures on Svience and 
Art, 2 Volumesse-. tera enn cakes % 50 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words. ..... 1 25 
Jcfferson’s Manual of Parliamentary 





RDB rs, woo: ea Sage arisiatelels careers 25 
Flowers of Elocution ............... 2 00 
Man, Moral and Physical ore Bed) 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery..-.... =p 20 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 

ples (2. volumes#i eee eae ee 10 00 
Johnson’s and Walker’s Pronouncing 

Dictionary....... So MiSeoree earnest 5 00 


Macaulay’s History of England. 2vols. 3 00 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





New Booxs.—Cycnorepia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and %5 Views cf Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1vol.12mo. $2. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. - 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

JIAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. $2. 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Morat Curture or In- 
FANCY, and Kindergarten Guide. By Mrs. 
Horace Mann and Elizabeth F. Peabody. 
Prepaid by mail $1 50. 

Emerson’s Poems. $1 50. 
Orations and Speeches of Charles Sum- 
ner. In 2 vols. si 
Life of John C. Calhoun. $1 50. 
8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Bispop WHATELY’s Works. 
—Volumes scarce, embracing 
“GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS.” 
“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 
“ ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 
“LESSONS ON REASONING.” 
Price for the set, $10. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








CHRISTMAS AND New YEARs’ 


Presents for Boys and Girls, the Young 
and the Old. 


Palmer’s First Lessons in Bookkeep- 

ING aina sce soseemen eee meas 0 50 
Payson’s Bookkeeping—Single Entry 5 
Bennett's Bookkeeping—DonbleEntry 1 50 
Trench on the Study of Words 1 50 


weeeee 


Route to California by the Isthmns... 60 
Confucius and the Chinese Classics. 

By. Rev..A. W.. Loomish: #42242. 4. 2 50 
Chinese and English Phrase Book.... 1 25 
Mrs. Ellis’ Complete Cook Book ..... L25, 
Guide to Health and Long Life....... 1 50 
How to Get a Farm, and Where to 

Find. One.ts2csecne dese ates oes at 2 00 
Our Farm of Four Acres, and the 

Money we Made byit.............. 1 3 
Poetry for Schools. By Miss Robbins 1 50 
Always Happy. Tllustrated.......... 1 25 
Bowman, Ann, Clever Jack, and other 

Tales <3 Gul occsaecc Meee ee ee 1 50 


Baron Munchausen’s Travels......... 1 50 
Boy’s Book of Indian Battles and Ad- 
VENUILER S56 yaien ee masa. eee eee 1 50 
Boy’s Own Book—Extended ........ 2 00 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment...... 2 00 


Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties 2 25 


Child’s Own Treasury. Beautifully 
Tiustrated, sn. aue iene ocean 2 00 

Child’s Home Story Book............ 1% 

Children’s Bible Picture Book ....... 2 50 


Favorite Scholar, By Mary Howitt.. 1 25 
Gulliver’s Travels. New edition, il- 
Inetrated si) See econ eee 1 50 
Men who have Risen. A book for boys 1 50 
Mother Goose’s Melodies. Colored.. 1 00 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated ....... 2 00 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, and other 


Storlesie2ivolsice +n ae oe ero 3 50 
Young Lady’s Oracle. A Fireside 

AMUSEMECM ts. ooh ac ct sales ROR hee 60 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 5 vols .... 7 50 
Famous Library. 6 vols............. 7 50 
The Toilet Library. 5 vols.......... 4 00 
Little Harry’s Library. 6vols....... 4 00 
The Ten Commandments. Beautifull 

Illustrated #58. airsuate tee eee 55 


Shamrock and Thistle: or, Youn 
America in Ireland and Scotland... 1 %5 

Amateur Dramas for Parlor Theatri- 
cals, Evening Entertainments, and 


School Exhibitions ................ 2 00 
The Way jof the World. By Wm. T. 
Adamis..¢. tis08e: apcke eb owemeeee 2 50 


The Examination of the Philosophy 
of Sir William Hamilton. By John 
Stuart Mills:).2 vols.) Sask cece 

Martyria; or, Andersonville Prison.. 

Reason in Religion. By Rev. F. H. 
Hedge... '..tecdi oe eeees slesetste (oat 

Talks on Women’s Topics. By Jenny 


A Thousand a Year. By Mrs. Bruce. 1 
The College, the Market, and the 
Court; or, Woman’s Relation to 
Education, Employment, and Citi- 
Zensnip Ase ee ae eee eee 3 
Serpent in the Dove’s Nest ......... 
Woman’s Rights. By John Todd, D.D 
Tate’s Natural and Experimental 
PHIUOSOPHY Jha ge ee ee ober ten leeenes 1 


0 
5 


we 
oo 


~w 


5 


f—-) 


00 
50 


STANDARD POETS. 


Shakspeare’s Works. 12 Plates ..... 
Byron’s Complete Works............ 
Cowper’s e ee 
Burns’ ee AEP OR SE BYE yrs 
Moore’s 4 sf : 
Scott’s cs M3 


ALBUMS. 
Oblong, Morocco ........... $2 25 to $5 00 
Diamond, Morocco ......... $4 50 to $6 00 
Cloth, 424 cae $1 50, $2, $2 50, and $3 00 


eee nme tees 


Serta teens 


A LIBRARY FOR 
LECTURERS, SPEAKERS & OTHERS: 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, 
Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, 
etc., who desires to be informed and post- 
ed on the Rules and Regulations which 
Govern Public Bodies, as well as those 
who desire the best books on ORAToRY, 
and the Art of Public Speaking, should 
provide himself with the following small 
and carefully selected Library: 


The Indispensable Hand-Book ....... 2 2% 
The Art of Extempore Speaking..... 2.00 
The Right Word in the Right Place..." %5 
The American Debater...........2..6: 2 00 
The Exhibition Speaker....... Shears 1 59 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice «1.4.03 cheep a: 5 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 7%5 
Treatise on Punctuation ............. 1% 


S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 





NAL. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR 








VALUABLE Works on Dk- 


SCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS, ETC., for Students, 
Draftsmen, and Artisans. 


Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Two hundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 1 
Vol. 12m0; Clothz.sssc << eoeeean 

Warren’s, Prof. S. E.—On Draftin 
Instruments and Operations. 
VOl. WlemOn Clothes. cee a tee ee, 

Warren’s, Prof. S. E.—Elementary 
Proj ection Drawing, with Practical 
Applications, 1 vol.,12mo, cloth.. 1 %5 

Warren’s, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth | 2.23.2). 2 eee ee 

Warren’s, 8. E.—Descriptive 
Geometry. 1 vol., 8vo, with numer- 
ous large plates, cloth.. .......... 

Warren’s, Prof. S. E.—Shades and 
Shadows. 1 vol., 8vo, large plates, 
ClOtH..,. . >. sjo/ecio cea a 

Mahan’s, Prof. D. H. — Industrial 
Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, plates, cloth 8 00 

Mahan’s, Prof. D. H.—Descriptive 
Geometry Applied to the Drawing 
of Fortifications and Stone Cut- 
ting. 1 vol., 8vo, plates........... 

Smith’s, Prof. R. S.—Manual of Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 1 vol., 8yo, 
DIAEE. ono ain nes Aone ee 

Smith’s, Prof. R. S.—Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8vo, 
plates, cloth ccctsApentaeenseee we ae 

Ruskin, John.—Elements of Draw- 
ing. 1-vol., 12mo, cloth. ......... 

Ruskin, John.—Elements of Perspec- 
tive.sul vol. 12monclothwer: seams 

Hand-Book of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth.........0. 

Coes, B. H.—Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions—Progressive Lessons, 
Cottages, Landscapes and Figures. 
15 numbers; each........... 30¢ cents. 
Published and for sale by 

8S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
[=~ Prepaid by mail on receipt of price, 


New fHusie. 


THE Noontipze Dreamw.— 
‘*She sleeps! though not a star.”? Writ- 
ten by Farnie. Music by Balfe. For 
Piano, price 35 cents; for the Guitar, price 
30 cents. 


Ka-Fooz_z-Um, by 8. Oxon. Comic 
pong and chorus. esse scoeeeet cere 35c. 
For Violin, 15c. 
TuHE LIGHT IN THE WinDoy, by Vir- 


1 50 


1% 


2 50 


2 50 
13 
1% 


2 50. 








ginia Gabriel: 6% .coenseneemaee setae 24008 
MatTitpa Toors. Music by C. Solo- 
DAD ais vioj0-0, saan e's alee tenet 35c. 


With a handsome title-page, 50c. ; 
for Violin, 15c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Danpy Pat. An Irish Medley ar 
ranged by F. Blume............... aCe 
Violin, 15c. ; 
Fryine Brrp. J. De Jasienski........ 50c. 


HARMONY IN THE Dome. F. Viviani. .20c. 
I cAN NoT Sine THE OLp Sones. 
Brinley Richardst. .2s.csseewssc cee 
SmyEr Trumpets. (Complete.) F. 
SWAWIADIL sd: ¢-c.5:~ wig oie aoa ct eect Cre 
NINE PINS QUADRILLE, arranged by F. 
BlNMe:4%...24. ee ee eee 
OrGAN GRINDER PoLKA. C. H. Mar- . 
TIO. « .,. ovsi scoere REG Oe 30c. 
For Violin, 15c. 
Pretty LirTLeE Saran Senorrisce. 
A. -BIQniG sa... sete fae cic ee 20¢. 
For Violin, 15c. 
MEET ME IN THE LANE ScnrorrTiscH. 
as BINTBE Seon ee teks aa eee 20c. 
For Violin, 15c. ; 
Sotprers’ Harpy RETURN MAZOURKA. 
F. Blume 
For Violin, 15c. 
Sitver Bert Porka. Composed by 
Carrie Al Moody... <.<) acencneeneneaee 
LoveLy as A RosE Scuorriscu. F., 
Blames. 234. i cbs ease ce eee 20c. 
For Violin, 15c. 


Sheet Music and Books sent free of 
charge to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the marked price. Pianos 
and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Musical In- 
struments and Instruction Books. Music 
bound, Pianos tuned, repaired, hoxed and 
shipped. All Musical Instruments re- 
paired with durability, neatness, and dis- 
patch. Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons for 
rent. FREDERICK BLUME, 1.125 Broad- 
way. New York, sccond door above Twen- 
ty-fifth Street. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just Recerveo Two Futt | 


CARGOES OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas froza the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 


' of the richest retired merchants in this country have 


made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 


1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 


10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Deaier in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. * 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waate, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 





we will put cach party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves, 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to ** collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


~ Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per lb. 


Mrxrp (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
lb. 

ExeuisH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

Imreriau (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youna Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GuNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per lb. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND CoFFER, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best. 40c., 
per lb. Llotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the i 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


THe GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the lezding newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other citiea, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, FE. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 











Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lista. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS, 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
Your ‘‘ Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 


- old tea drinkers in the West. 


My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders [ have sent have been purely 
from private families. I haye recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I, 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

Tremain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEAREORNVILLE, Micu., July 6, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons gre so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence yon may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE, 


Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive qur future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY, 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees gbout one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA ComMPANY, 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogus or émitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our ngme, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the GreEAT AMERICAN TRA Comrany. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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THE PRINCE 


NAPOLEON—PRINCHE UMPERIAL. 


Tie Prince Imperial of France was born 
March 16th, 1856, and consequently is now in 
his twelfth year. His portrait, as we reproduce 
it from a foreign paper, may flatter him, but 
there are indications of a fine-grained organi- 
zation and a susceptible neryous temperament. 
He is said to be a very clever little boy—con- 
siderably more advanced in his studies than 
boys of his age usually are. His parents prob- 
ably spare no pains in the education of his in- 
tellect, and may ruin his prospects by overtax- 
ing his brain. The Emperor a while ago gave 
his son a small printing-press with a font of 
type, and encouraged him to study or amuse him- 
self with the art of “ composition,” so that now 
he is said to set type pretty well. Some reports 
of the little Prince’s conversations and sayings, 
if not exaggerations, evince unusual precocity. 
At the late distribution of prizes to exhibitors 
in the great Exposition the Prince rendered 
himself conspicuous. Whether the perform- 
ance had been previously arranged or not, we 
can not say. The Emperor occupied the chair 
of honor, and with his own hand was distribut- 
ing the awards. One of the prizes had been 
awarded by the judges to the Emperor for an 
excellent design for cottages for the poor. 
When the Emperor came to his own name on 
the list, he paused, as if perplexed what to do. 
It did not appear proper for him to present his 
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prize to himself. After a momentary silence, 
the little Prince Imperial jumped up, and 
grasping the prize, gracefully handed it to his 
father. The Emperor smiled most pleasantly, 
and took the prize from the hands of the youth- 
ful Prince, who resumed his seat amid thun- 
ders of applause from the concourse of specta- 
tors. We trust that he will live to be a bless- 
ing to France, and not—as, unfortunately, most 
of her rulers have proved—a curse. 
9+ -————_— 
THE LAST CALL. 


PERAMBULATING opera singers, theatrical 
“stars,” superannuated lecturers, legerdemain 
tricksters, circus clowns, and other exhibitors 
and showmen, announce in flaming show-bills 
their annual final “farewell” entertainments. 
If you wish to ever see the great incomparable 
hocus-pocus, who can open her or his mouth 
widest, and let out the most noise, with bugle 
and banjo accompaniments, now is your last 
chance! Ten thousand wondering stupids all 
over the world are waiting in breathless sus- 
pense to be transported by the magic of his— 
—or her—look or roar. 

The opera season is now in full blast! Play- 
houses are nightly filled from pit to dome with 
the élite, who wear the very nicest borrowed or 
hired clothes, and who are perfumed to a 
choking — yea, even to a sneezing sensation. 
There was never nothing like it! such magnif- 
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icent waterfalls | such splendid long trails! 
and, oh, such gorgeous fans and other finery ! 
Did you ever! “O my!” Now, the scheming 
“shentlemens,” with a very foreign brogue, 
swarthy complexions, and hawk-billed noses, 
are here in America simply to “make money.” 
They apply all the arts, cater to the lowest 
passions, excite curiosity, and on the strength 
of lagerbeer and brandy get up a tremendous 
excitement! or may we not say, “a tempest in 
a tea-pot?” Look at the posters which cover 
the walls, printed with the largest type in red, 
black, and blue! read the advertisements in all 
the city dailies! read the columns of kindly, 
appreciative—paid for—criticisms! and drop 
your tools, drop your pen, drop your baby, 
eyen, and run “like the dickens” to secure a 
ticket for the last great blow-out by the im- 
ported, immense, tremendous, bewildering, 
tragic or operatic old lady, before she retires 
forever once more from the public—money- 
making—stage! This is emphatically, posi- 
tively, absolutely the last chance you will ever 
have of seeing an imported striped pig! — 

Americans are an excitable people, and are 
considered by European adventurers capital 
geese to pick. The“ managers” and self-styled 
professors seek only to make money. Like the 
wily spider, they weave their webs and catch 
the silly butterflies of foolish fashion, who lack 
brains to see and escape the trap set for them. 

Moran: Don’t be deceived; don’t run after 
and be caught by mere shining brass nor tink- 
ling cymbals. 

ARTEMUS WARD had an adventure in Boston 
which resulted as follows: 

I returned in the hoss cart part way. A 
pooty girl in spectacles sot near me, and was 
tellin’ a young man how much he reminded 
her of a young man she used to know in Wal- 
tham. Pooty soon the young man got out, 
and smiling in a seductive manner, I said to 
the girl in spectacles : 

“Don’t [remind you of some one you used 
to know ?” : 

“Yes,” she said, “ you do remind me of one 
man, but he was sent to the penitentiary for 
stealin’ a barrel of mackerel; he died there, so 
I conclood you ain’t him.” 

I didn’t pursoo the conversation. 
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NEw volumes begin January and July, clos- 
ing in June and December. Two volumes for 
one year are usually bound in one cover. 











THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, jn all its branches, 
including PHrenoLoey, PuysioLoey, PaHysiogNomy, 
PsycHoLoey, ErHNno.oey, Socrotoey, etc. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
exterzai “Signs of Character.” 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $2 each. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. 

Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, EpitTor, 

889 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S 


(Dr. J. G. HOLLAND'S) 


Latest and most Popular Work, 


KATHRINA. 


30,000 


COPIES SOLD IN THREE MONTHS. 


*KATHRINA. Her Life and Mine: ina Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of ‘' Bitter 
Sweet.” One vol, 12mo, about 300 pages. Price $1.50; full gilt, $2.50. 


*Kathrina may be pronounced the most successful Poem ever published in Amerioa, 
During the first three months succeeding its Pubtication the actual sales 
averaged nearly FOUR HUNDRED COPIES for 
EVERY WORKING DAY, makinga 
total for that time of 


THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES. 


From the New York. Independent. 


\_ “We have criticised the faults of the book unsparingly, because therein we pay it the 
high compliment of ss that it can bear criticism. It is a genuine outgrowth of the 
author's poetic instincts and moral convictions. It is sweet with purity and noble with 
<i It is thoughtful, and earnest; and most sincere. Its reverence for woman is 
religious, Less delightful and rare than ‘Bitter Sweet,’ it is, perhaps, more even and 
assured. Dr. HOLLAND will be numbered with HAWTHORNE and J UDD, a8 one who saw the 
soul of beauty under the sordid guise of New England life and character.” 


From the New York Evangelist. 


“Tts theme is grander than earth] landscapes of the external fortunes of an adventurer. 
Tt incites to reflection; it points to the wisdom of the Great Teacher. It leaves the impres- 
sion of a truth in BararOny with the most profound Christian experience,—that no selfish 
ee, no earthly love, and no worldly success can satisfy the Jongings of the 
mmortal soul. Here poetry rises to its noblest s here, and the best commendation of the 
tis that dis work appeals to a far higher standard than mere literary taste, and that it 
oes not appeal in vain.” 


! From the Phrenological Journal. 


“Though popular before, through his numerous publications, Dr. Holland's last production 
has written his name dndelibly on the hearts of humanity. His Karurina will be translated 
into other languages, and will become classical when he shall have gone to the spirit-land. 
We shall attempt no description of the book, but simply ask all to read it, to remember its 
lessons, and be improved by them.” 


WORKS OF TIMOTHY TITCOMB. (Dr. J. G. HOLLAND.) 
(Each 1 vol. 12mo, cloth.) - 
Letters to Young People. 45th edition, . : ° . » $1 50} 














Bitter-Sweet. A Poem. 40th edition, .. “ : : ° 1 50 
Gold Foil. Hammered from Popular Proverbs, : . . Cet (as: 
Miss Gilbert’s Career. An American Story, 3 ‘ - 6 200 
The Bay Path. 0. c - . : ; 5 «2°00 
Lessons in Life. A Series of Familiar Essays ‘ : ‘ . uy as 
Letters to the Joneses, . 2 C . 5 é oh hil 
Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects, te b 3 A a lly is 


Any of these Works will be sent post-paid to any address, upon: . 
receipt of price by 


; S$. R. WELLS, 


389 Broadway, N. Y./ 


PRAYERS 


FROM 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. - 


One vol, 12mo. Cloth, plain, $1.75; gilt, $2.50. 





“Mr, BgecHER’s prayers have always been recognized as the most earnest, effective and 
forcible part of his public exercises. In this volume there are permanently preserved a 
large number of these prayers, selected from those offered in the course of his regular 
ministrations during the last ten or twelve years, and they are given precisely as they 
were made, each one being complete in itself, and all form a collection which has no equal 
and hardly a parallel in our literature.” ; 


From the New York Tribune. 


“They ate remarkable for their freedom from official common place, for the weighty 
meaning with which every phrase is poop: i for their tender unotion of sentiment, and 
their affluence and aptness of illustration, affording a fresh proof of the poetic inspiration 
of the author and his singular power of clothing profound religious emotion in an appro- 
priate and impressive garb.” : 

From the New York Independent. 


“To the Christian public generally—except porhaps to those who are unusually critical 
of style—the book will bea gift of more than cndingry preciousness. Mr. Beecher, in the 
profusion of his genius for many things, has a gonius for prayer. His affectionate, poetic, 
and spiritual nature finds for itself a congenial expression in fervid addresses to the 
Heavenly Father. Mr, Beecher, in prayer, speaks not only from a full heart, but speaks 
also as if he would utter all its alr ig ARE back no portion—and always making 
that kind of confession which is good for the soul.” 


BRACE’S ETHNOLOGY. 


RACES OF THE OLD WORLD (The). A Manual of Ethnology. By CHARLES 
LORING BRACE. One volume, post 8vo, $2.50. 


In this volame Mr. Brace has prepared a work for popular use, and which, at the same 
time, sums up concisely and accurately the leading facts of this important and interesting 
branch of study. The manual is in eight divisions: the first treats of the leading races © 
in the earliest historical period; the second of the primitive racos in Enrope; the third, of 
the leading races of Asia in the middle ages; the fourth, of the modern ethnology 
of Asia; the fifth, of Oceanic ethnography; the sixth, of the ethnology of Afrioa; the 
soventh, of the races of modern Europe; and the eighth, of the antiqnity of man, and 
the question of unity or diversity of origin. The manual is sufficiently comprehensive in 
itself to give the student a clear understanding of the science of which it treats, while it 
may at the same timo serve ag an incentive and guide to a wider range of investigation. 








From the New York Tribune. 


“The results thus far attained by the stil incomplete science of Ethnology are here 
presented in a condensed popular form. No work on the subject, of an equally comprehen- 
sive character, and presenting the conclusions of scientific research to so recent a date, is 
to be found in English literature.” i 


These Works will be sent postpaid to any address on recetpt of 
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a Ss. R.WHRLLS. 


339 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Largest, Oldest, and Best Mining Journal 


Wt 


MINING INDEX. 


| NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. TERMS, $5 PER ANNUM. 
Office,i9: BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Address, Box 5576 Post Office, N. Y. 


(Entrance on Dey Street.) 


~~ ~~) + pe + — 


THE MINING INDEX 


Is published every Thursday morning by 
JULIUS SILVERSMITH, Editor, on the 
following terms: 





Mailed for Europe and Canada........ $6 00 
Mailed for South America, . ........ 7 00 
Per an. 1 copy, U. 8. and Territories... 5 00 
Beit ON MMROUMEL, Sic: ala's <icisje.cie'ecie.s'sleiovislsis 00 

Three mos. “ aqoasn eoencsS SSePcc 1 75 

BU GIOCODICS 24 <ivsicic o's ivieleite) ap.o.eiceeis ¢ 1725 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Per line, one insertion.......... Baye e ste vay SO 
“ ‘square, 10 lines, per month....... 5 00 
s Me: ss three months....12 00 
“ee as be six ft 2ee 20 00 
pe & oe twelve 6.) S200 


Payable in advance. Liberal reacctions 
to permanent advertisers. 

( Job Printing, Designing, Wood En- 
praving and Lithographing, executeu artist- 
ically and on reasonable terms. 

Commissioner of Deeds for Pacific 
States and Territories. : 





To Miners, Manufacturers, Merchants, 
and Business Men. 


Tae Amertcan Minine [npex, which is now 
volume, having been estuuiished 









more th: ears since,is the most popnlar 
and co sive Mining Journal nubijish- 
edinth States. Its circulation 13 equal 


; he other mining and petroleum 
papers col ned. Itis an illustrated 16 page 
weekly, large quarto size, containing valua- 
ble matter, original and selected, on the Min- 
eral, Metallic and Manufacturing interests of 
the United States, Mexico, Central A:nerica, 
South America, British and West India pos- 
sessions. The various discoveries in Geoto- 
gy, Mineralogy, Metaliurgy and Mimag En- 
gineering, are fully noticed in its coiumns, 
and its correspondence is the most extenued 
and reliable of any mining paper in existence. 
In short, it is the recoguized exponeni of le- 
gitimate mining on this Continent. 
Notwithstanding the fluctuation of }.cpular 
feeling with regard to mines and muning 


stocks, there has never been a doubt in the 
mind of the publisher that the mining inter- 
est would be eventually one of the leading 
interests of the nation. 

The American Mintne INDEX now has 
subscribers in every State of the Union, in 
Canada, Central America, South America, 
England, Scotland, and Germany. Thre ar- 
rangements for the future are such as to jus- 
tify the premise that the paper will present an 
improved appearance in every department. 

Inventors, Mechanics, Patent Owners and 
others, who desire to bring before our nu- 
merous readers their inventions and machin- 
ery can have engravings prepuredin the best 
style of art, by merely transmitting a sketch 
or photograph, with a brief description there- 
of. Ordinary designs, if accompanied with 
the amount of Thirty Dollars, will meet with 
prompt insertion. should the engraving re- 
quire more work or labor, a proportionate 
charge will be added, ths blocks being subject 
to the order of the parties ordering the work. 

Mining Corporators, Capitalists and Stock 
Brokers will find our Lithographic and Job 
Printing Office the best in the city for pub- 
lishing their By-Laws, Ovonstitutions, Re- 
ports, Statements, Prospectuses and other 
pamphlet work. 


The Only American Mining Work Extant! 


The most popularly written Guide to Miners, 


THE PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK 


FOR MINERS, METALLURGISTS, 
ASSAYERS, ATTORNEYS, &o. 
Fourth Edition, 1837. Price $4. Pocket 
Edition. Profusely Illustrated. By J. 

SitversmitH, M.A. 


*,* On the receipt of the price (4.00), ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the AMERICAN MIn- 
ING Inpex, 191 Hroadway, entrance on Dey 
Street, or Post Office Box 5,576, N. Y.. the 
same will be mailed to any address within 
the Atlantic States, or $2 cents additional tu 
the price above named if addressed to any 
nameyby the Overland Route or stcamer 








via Panama. 





HURRAH: HURRAH! CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 





The January Number 
OF THE 


Riverside Magazine, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Now Ready, will contain two fu.l-pago 
Illustrations, 


PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN, 


By Joun La Farner. 
THE PET BEAR, 
By H. W. HEgricx. 
ARICLES BY 
Herren C. WEEks, 
HERMANN J. WARNER, 
Autor or “Susy’s Srx Birrupays,”’ 
Jacos AxBgortt, 
FLORENCE Percy, 
F. R. Goutpine, 
Horace KE. Scupper, 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


at Sy Sonatas. 2 vols. Cloth. Each 

$7.50. 

Chopin’s Mazourkas and Waltzes Cloth. 
$5.00 

Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

Mozart’s Sonatas. Cloth. $7.50. 

Thalberg’s L’Art du Chant. Cloth. $50. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. Plain, $2.50; 
Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, $4.00. 


HOME CIRCLE SERIES. 

Comprising a Collection of Instrumental 
Music for the Piano. 2 volumes. The P*- 
anist’s Album. A new collection, forming 
the third volume of the “Home Circle.” 
The Silver Chord. Songs, Bul!ads, Quar- 
tettes, Duets, &c. Piano Acc. Shower of 
Pearls, Vocal Duets. Piano Acc. Gems 
of German Song. German and English 





&e., &e., &e. Meena, ve Ace. Gems of Scottish 
ong. Scotch Songsand Baliads. Piano Acc. 
26 TWENTY-SIX 26) Gems of Sacred Song. Sabbath Songs and 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS NUMBER, 


INOW eNO 
IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Terms of Subscription. 

$2.50 a year, in advance; 3 copies, $6.50; 
5 copies, $10; 10 copies, $20, and an extra 
copy gratis; 20 copies, $35, and an extra 
copy gratis. 

Price to Clergymen and Teachers, $2 per 
year, 

Single copies, 25 cents. 

The Riverside asd Putnam’s Magazine 
($4 per annum) sent to one address for $5.50. 

The Riverside and The Nursery (a maga- 





zine for youngest readers, $1.50 per annum)! 


sent to one address for $3. 
Sample copes sent on receipt of 20 cents. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 459 Broome St., New York. 
(Ss Canvassers wanted at once. 








Home Ballads. Piano Acc. Operatic Pearls, 
Popular Songs, Quartettes, Duets, 'I'rios, &c., 
from the principal Operas, Price of each 
volume, Plain, $2.50; Cloth, $8.40; Cloth, 
full gilt, $4.00. Sold in separate volumes, or 
the set complete, by all Music Dealers, and 
sent, post paid, by 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., Publishers, 
277 Washington St., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 
711 Broadway, New York. 





In Preference to all other Methods 
Well informed teachers invariably use that 
Standard Work, 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 


Complete in every department—satistac- 
tory in every particular It only requires 
an examination to convince any one that no 
other book approaches its excellence. Pr.ce, 


| $3.75, mailed post paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Wasbington street, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO,, 
T1L Bsoadway, New York. 
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PHONOGRAPHY.—Thorovga Instruction in this beautiful System of Short- 
and given by muil. Graham’s Outhae and Specimens sentfor 10 cents. Circular free. 
-- F Address, A. A. LEWIS, North Duxoury, Vt. 


Phrenological Journal & Life {lustrated, 


Is A HIRST-CLASS MONTHLY, 
Devoted to the Science of Man, inc: 2 ing Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
Psychology, Ethnology, Social Sciences, ete. It is the only Journal of the kind in 
America, or, indeed, in the world. Terms only $3 a year, in advance. Sample 








numbers, 30 cents. Address, SAMUEL 





NOTICES OF 


Besides the most cordial testimonia:+ from 
its numerous readers, we receive many kind- 
ly notices from the press; such, for oxam- 
ple, as the following: 

The National Union says: “One of the 
very best periodicals that reaches 1.. ‘s the 
PureneLoGioaL JouRNAL. 1t abounds with 
much that is sound and sensible, and in that 
particular forms a pleasing contrast to some 
of our trashy literature.” 


The Bedford (Va.) Chronicle says it is 
“the leading journal of its class in Amer:ca; 
gotten up in the mest beautiful styi-, every 
ae se being worth twice the amvuunt asked 

or it. 








The Kanawha Republican says: “No 
family can afford to be withont it. anu if 
people would devote the time usua ly wasted 
in reading trashy novels to a careful per sil 
of the PurENoLoGicaL JourRNAL, it would 
result in incalculable advantage to thea.” 





The Farmington Chronicle says: “This 
is one of the prize magazines of the couw«ry.” 





The Oumberland Valley Sentine’ says: 

“We value this work sbove all others, for 

two things, good sound reading and true 

science, The work may be regarded “ any 

hight as one of the best, most useful wivt in- 
teresting of all the monthly publications ” 

2, oO 

-— 
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R. WELLS, 389 Broapway, New York. 


THE PRESS. 


The North Missouri Tribune says: “The 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL is filled to over- 
flowing with the choicest miscellany.” 





The N. Y. Christian Advocate says: “It 
is edited with decided ability, and its me- 
ichanical appearance is very nearly, if not 
quite, faultless,” 





The Florida Peninsult says: “Few 
monthlies have more valuable and interest- 
ing reading matter than this. It embraces 
almost every subject calcuiated to instruct 
and inform the mind. <As to the truth of 
Phrenology, as a science, we have too much 
evidence to remain skeptical., There are 
single articles in the numbers before us 
richly worth the subscription price, $3 per 
annum.” 








The New York Tribune says: “The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL presents its usual 
copious and attractive miscellany for popu- 
lar reading. It abounds in brief, piquant 
suggestions and rapid sketches, which to the 
mass of our busy population are of more ac- 
count than all the labored disquisitions of 
the schools.” 





The School-Day Visitor says: ‘t Among 
a)l our numerous exchanges there is no one 
with which we hail the arrival with more 
pleasure.” 








Heleetic Medical College 


OF PENN SYDVANTA. 


SO 


This College Holds Three Sessions each Year. 


The First Session commences October 8th, and continues until the end of January. 
The Second Session, commencing February 1st, continues until the beginning of May. 
The Third Session continues through the summer months, 


It has an able corps of twelve Professors, and every department of Medicine and Surgery 
is thoroughly taught. 


FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 


Josrpn Sites, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hotiempark, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
JosrerH P. Fitter, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

Joun Bucwanan, M.D., Professor of Surgery and Institutes of Medicine. 
Wiuuram Ciarx, M.D., Professor of Practice of Medicine. 

Epwarv Downy, M.D., Professor of Descriptive and Comparative Anatomy. 
Emit Qoerner, M.D., Professor of Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy. 
Lewis A. Hai, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System. 

A. Rirrennouse, M.D., Professor of Special Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 

James Cocuray, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

L. D. McMicaart, M.D., Demonstrator of Surgisal Anatomy. 


Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruction is afforded. Free tickets to all our City 
Hospitals are provided. Dissecting material abundant at a nominal cost. 


Perpetual Scholarships are suld for $60; no other expenses. 


For particulars, address, JOSE PH SITES, M.D., Dean, Sixth and Cale 
lowhill Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL JOURNAL 


OF PHNNSYLVANTIA. 
Published Monthly, Pages 48. 


The most original and progressive Medical Journal in the United States, All articles 
original, thoroughly practical. Splendid inducements to subscribers for 1863. Premium 
engravings, valued at $3, given to each subscriber. Specimen copy sent free. 


Address, JOHIN BUCHANAN, 227 North Fwelfth Street, re 
Q. 


delphia, Pa. 
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Price $2 per Annum, 


DEMOREST’S 
Montruty MAGAZINE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1868. 


As we are now closing the present year, 
we consider it a proper time to say a few 
words to our readers concerning what we 
have done, and more of what we propose 
to do in the future. 


We think all will agree that whatever 
promises we made at the commencement 
of the present volume have been aband- 
antly kept. Letters from all parts of the 
country have constantly assured us of the 
high satisfaction experienced by our sub- 
scribers; and the regular and rapid increase 
of our already large subscription list—this 
in the face of a somewhat depressed finan- 
cial condition of the country at large— 
affords flattering and undeniable evidence 
of the firm hold which the Magazine has 
obtained in the good graces of the public 
and the affections of families. 


During the coming year, we purpose to 
make our great specialty of FasHions more 
full and complete than ever. In addition 
to our original Colored Steel Plate, we 
shall add large plates every month, of 
Cloaks, Walking-Costumes, Bonnets, or 
whatever may be the most interesting 
fashionable features for the month. 


The smaller illustrations of dress, head- 
dresses, trimmings, needle-work, jewelry, 
fancy articles, and the like, will be con- 
tinued with greater profusion than ever; 
and the descriptions, instructions, explana- 
tions, etc., always made full, complete, and 
practical. 


The Fashion Department of this Maga- 
zine has always been unrivaled, its infor- 
mation not being confined to.mere descrip- 
tions of dress, but embracing constant and 
valuable hints to mothers, to dressmakers, 
and to ladies who take charge of their own 
wardrobes, and to persons generally who 
wish to keep au courant of the changes 
which constantly occur in’ the world of 
fashion, society, and intelligence. 


Tn the Literary, Musical, Household, and 
other: Departments of the Magazine, we 
challenge comparison with any other 
periodical, while there are many features 
whichare exclusive with us; and are made 
highly interesting by being liberally illus- 
trated and intelligently and exhaustively 
treated. 


To our Fashion and other illustrations, il- 
lustrated poems. and the like, we have lately 
added Illustrated Sketches of Fashionable 
Life, in which the faults and follies of the 
day have heen excellently hit off. by a 
graphic pen and pencil. These will be con- 
tinued at intervals, alternating with poetic 
sketches of the same character, and with 
the lively and sparkling efforts of well- 
known writers, whose most brilliant fancies 
will find their appropriate medium through 
our columns. 


The ‘‘ Work-Basket,” an Tllustrated Art 
column, and ‘* American Etiquette,” have 
been among the new features of the past 
year. These will be continued, with other 
attractions, some completed, and others in 
preparation, for the New Year, 1868. 


Try, ladies, just once. You can do any- 
thing, and we know perfectly well that you 
will accomplish our wishes in time; but 
why not make the effort at once? 

Yearly, $3, with a preminm to each sub- 
scriber. Do not fail to consult our exten- 
sive list of valuable premiums, remember- 
ing that we are offering a new Wheeler and 
Wilson Sewing Machine for only twenty 
subscribers, besides the very desirable 
premiums to each, 


— 
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Persons desiring to form clubs will be fur- 
nished with a specimen copy of DEMOREST’s 
MonTHLy, and a number of prospectuses 
for distribution, for 15 cents. 


For Book Premiums, see page 379. 


NEW AND SPECIAL PREMIUMS, 


Two SuBscRIBERS AT $3 Eacn.—One 
pair of Silver Plated Butter Knives, the 
newest patterns, and the best article of 
plated ware manufactured, value $2; a 
Lady’s Memorandum Book and Card Case, 
combined, in Turkey morocco; package of 
French Imperial Note Paper, 100 sheets, 
and envelopes to match. 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eacu.—Por- 
trait, in oil, of Abraham Lincoln, 154 
inches, by 1214 inches. This is a faithful 
likeness of our late President, and but a 
few hundred copies were printed. 


FIvE SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eacu.—Carving 
Knife and Fork, ivory handle, the best 
article of Rogers’ celebrated Cutlery, 
value $4. 


SEVEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Faco.—T welve 
Silver Plated Tea Spoons, the newest pat- 
tern, and the best article of plated ware 
manufactured, value $7. 


TEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eacu.—Twelve 
Dessert or Tea Knives, ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated Cutlery, 
value $9. 


THIRTEEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 Eacu.— 
Twelve Silver Plated Dessert Forks, the 
newest pattern, and the best article manu- 
factured, value $11. 

FOURTEEN SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 EacH.— 
Twelve Dinner Knives, ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $13; or twelve Silver Plated Dining 
Forks, or twelve Silver Plated Table 
Spoons, the newest pattern, and the best 
articles manufactured, valued at $13 each 
set. 

THIRTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 EAcH. 
—Twelve Sterling Silver Tea Spoons, extra 
heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $33. 

FIELD CroquEet.—We will send, as a 
premium, a complete set of Field Croquet 
for any number of subscribers, from ten 
up to forty, at $3 each, the sets range in 
value from $7 to $29. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS FOR 


CLUBBING. 

LOW RATES TO CLUB SUBSCRIBERS. 
Club of 2 for one ycar.............. $ 5 50 
Club of 3 BS te Diet Sscisc satel. % 50 
Club of 5 Ce Pie BE ao eeetnreretarncny 12 00 


Club of 10 (and one to the getter-up) 24 00 


No premiums can be given to subscribers 
at these rates, but an extra copy will be 
sent, without charge, to the getter-up of a 
club of ten subscribers for $24. 


OUR PREMIUM LIST FOR 1867-8. 


One of the following valuable Premiums 
is sent to each and every 


YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, 


whether single or in clubs, who pays three 
dollars for the Magazine: 


First.—A package of fine stationery, in- 
cluding two sizes of note paper, and 
envelopes to correspond, both stamped 
in color, with the initial letters from A 
to Z, so that subscribers can select what 
letter they require. All ladies require 
stationery, and this being of the best 
quality and fashionably initialed, can not 
fail to prove welcome and attractive. 
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Second.—Any four pieces of music select- 
ed from our published list in the November 
Magazine. 


Third.—A large and fine photographic 
portrait of Mr. or Mme. Demorest, on an 
eight-by-ten card-board, ready for framing. 


Fourth.—A package of Mme. Demorest’s 
celebrated ‘‘ diamond” needles. 


Fifth.—A package of Mme. Demorest’s 
Lily Bloom or Roseate Bloom for the com- 
plexion, or an everlasting perfume packet. 


Sixth.—The Children’s Dress Chart. 


Seventh.—One dozen of Stimpson’s very 
superior pens. 


Eighth.—The Family Letter Scale. 


Ninth.—A package of fine Visiting Cards, 
with your name, in a case. 


Tenth.—A Pocket Diary for 1868. 


Either of these premiums will be sent. 
promptly on receipt of subscribers’ names, 
with three dollars for one year, commenc- 
ing with any number. 


To any person sending two subscrip- 
tions for one year, at $3 each, will be sent 
either of the following premiums (besides 
either of the first premiums to each sub- 
scriber), a morocco and gilt edge Photo- 
graphic Album, for holding twenty-four 
pictures; or Jenny June’s valuable Cook 
Book, or the First Volume of ‘t‘ Demorest’s 
Young America,” elegantly bound. 


Or, to two subscribers clubbing together, 
and each paying $3 for one year, to doth 
will be sent either Mme. Demorest’s Lady’s 
Dress Chart, or a set of Dress-Loopers, in 
addition to either of the first premiums to 
both. : 


For a club of three subscribers to the 
Monthly, at $3 each, besides the first 
premium to each subscriber, to the getter- 
up of the club either of the following 
premiums: asuperb Photographic Album ; 
or Peterson’s Lady’s Friend, tor one year; 
or a Lady’s Companion, in morocco case, 
containing numerous work-basket utensils, 
etc.; or a Morocco Reticule; or our Self- 
Tucking Attachment for Sewing Machines. 


For four subscribers, at $3 each, Harper's 
Magazine, or Godey’s Lady's Book, or 
Atlantic Monthly, for one year; or a Ma- 
hogany Writing Desk; or a $5 Photo- 
graphic Album; or a Lady’s Companion, 
ornamented, Turkey morocco, with draw- 
ers, and beautiful furnishings, etc.; or an 
elegant Reticule. 


For five subscribers, a $6 oblong Photo- 
graph Album; or a $6 Music-Box; or one 
of Ives’ Patent Kerosene Lamps for the 
hall or table, with either globe or shade. 


For six subscribers, a large Photograph 
Album, for holding one hundred pictures; 
or a Lady’s Companion and Dressing Case 
combined, in Turkey morocco, with ele- 
gant furnishings, worth $10; or a large 
Mahogany Writing Desk. 


For eight subscribers,a Universal Clothes 
Wringer, price, $8 50. 


For ten subscribers, at $3 each, Web- 
ster’s large Unabridged Dictionary, pic- 
torial edition, with fifteen hundred engray- 
ings. Every family should possess this 
most indispensable work—price, $12. Or 
a beautiful $12 Music Box; or a Photo- 
graph Album, as large as a family Bible, 
for holding two hundred pictures, elegantly 
bound; or a magnificent Family Bible. 


A large number of these Premiums are 
sent by mail, postage-paid; those not ad- 
mitted into the mails are sent by express. 














OUR GREAT PREMIUMS. 


For Twenty Subscribers to DEMOREST 8 
MonTHLY, at $3 each, requiring only $60, 
will be sent a new 
WHEELER & WILSON Sewine MACHINE, 

Price, $55. 

Any of the higher priced Machines may be 
had by sending the difference in money. 
For Thirty Subscribers, one of Carhart 

& Needham’s beautiful Melodeons, rose- 

wood case, scroll legs, price $70. 


For Sixty Subscribers, a beautiful Parlor 
Melodeon, piano style, five octaves; or in 
walnut case, Parlor Organ, double set of 
reeds, price of each, $150. 


For One Hundred Subscribers, a splen- 
did Parlor Organ, rosewood, paneled and 
carved case, double reeds, and two stops, 
price $200. 

For Two Hundred Subscribers, a new 
Piano, worth $400. 

All the above Subscribers will be entitled 
to either of the first premiums, 


Subscriptions to either Arthur's Maga- 
zine, Peterson's, Ladies’ Friend, Our Young 
Folks, or the Phrenological Journal, will 
be received as equivalent to i 
for the MonTu ty for any of 
provided the amount of $3 
or the Atlantic Monthly at 


Two subscriptions to DeMoREsT’s YOUNG 
AMERICA, at $1 50, will count as one for 
the MonTHLy. 


Subscriptions may be sent as fast as pro- 
cured, and they will be credited as if sent 
altogether, to commence with any number 
and to any address. Persons failing to get 
the requisite number of subscribers, may 
select any of the lesser premiums. 







By a special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, we are enabled to furnish DEmo- 
rest’s Montury and Godey’s Lady's Book, 
one year, for $5 50, with one of our first 
premiums, 


Demonrest’s MonTHLy and Peterson's, 
the Ladies’ Friend, or Arthur’s Magazine, 
for one year, $4 50, with one of our first 
premiums. , 


Demonzst’s Montuty, and Jferry’s 
Museum, or Working Farmer, one year, 
$3 75, with one of our first premiums. 

Demorest’s MonTuiy, and DemorestT’s 
Young AMERICA, one year, $4. 

The postage on this Magazine to yearly 
subscribers is only one cent each number, 
to be paid quarterly, in advanec. In addi- 
tion to the yearly subscription, Canada 
subscribers. must inclose twelve cents for 
United States postage to the lines. Sub- 
scribers always secure it by mail several 
days in advance of transient purchasers. 
Those whose subscriptions expire, should 
renew them at once, as the Magazine is 
never sent beyond the time paid for. 

FORM OF AN ORDER. 

You will please send me your Monthly for 

one Year, commencing with the... 


Number ; for which I inclose three dollars, 
And oblige yours, ‘ 
{> Do not fail to give your full address. 
Inclose the amount in United States, or 
National Bank Bills, a bank draft, or U. 8. 
Postal Order. A ; 
Be particular in giving full address of 
each subscriber. 
Address, ; 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


Send a stamp for our Annual Circular 
with full details, for which we have not 
space here. 
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*“Sent prepaid by first Post,’’ at prices annexed. - 





A List of Werks 


BY 


Samuel R. Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. 


~~ 





The following List, embraces most of our Books, save private Medical Works 
contained in our “Spxcrau List,” and those on PHONOGRAPHY, which are 
given in separate Catalogues, sent on receipt of stamp. Copies of these Works 


will be sent by Return Post, on receipt of price. 


Address as above. 





WORKS 


Annual of Phrenology and 
pe incr for 1867, By S. &. Wells. 
TIES EUIGSTFALIONS %.csccccccessee sees 20 cts. 












Phrenological Jour- 
nisomely illustrated mon hly. 
R. Wells, a year,.........-$3 00 


is Lectures on Phreno- 
A complete course, In muslin...175 


Combe’s Moral Philosophy 3 or, 
the Duties of Man. New Ed. revised and 
enlarged. Geo: Combl:e. .....0..-ecs0e0 $175 


Chart for Recording various 
Developments. Designed ior hrenolo- 
PISS. ccc. ce ences Diteleniag one’s a’ ols o'e hOGh. 


Constitution of Man. By Geo. 
Combe. Authorized Ed. Lilustrations..$1 75 


Compicte Works of Dr. Gall on 
Phrenology, 6 vois., (Very scarce,) net..$15 


Defence of Phrenology; Argu- 
ments aud Testimony. By Bourdman,..$1 50 


Bomestic Life, Thoughts on, 
its Concord and Discord. By N. Sizer,...25c¢, 


Education Complete. Embracing 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self-Cul- 
is and Memory; One large vol. By Fow- 
OTe aB ins cele ee oiélu ocq.cia sbie'e’s muGtisctursinen ha 4 00 


Education, founded on the Na- 
ture of Man. ByDr.Spurzheim Muslim, | 50 


Illustrated Chart of Physiog- 
nomy, in map form,. .......-...-+-eeeeee 2c. 


Matrimony, or, Phrenology and Phy- 
sivlogy applied to the Selection of Coxgenial 
companions for Life. By Fowler,.......50c, 


HYDROPATHY; OR, WATER CURE. 


Accidents and Emergencies. By 
Alfred Smee. Notes by Trall. [ltustrated,25c. 


Children, their Hydropathic Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. Dr. Shew, 175 


Consumption, its Causes, Prevention 
and Cure. By Dr. Shew. Mustlin,......1 50 


Cook Book, Hydropathic, With 
New Recipes. Iliustrated. By Dr. Trall, 1 50 


Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, incld’g Diphtheria. By Dr.Trall, 25c. 


Bomestie Practice of Hydro- 
pathy, with 15 engraved illustrations of im- 
portant subjects. By E Johnson, M. D., 20 0 


Family Physician, Hydropa- 
thic. By Dr. Shew,a large aud valuable 
work for home practice. Profusely illus- 
EERE ian «,...'s 00 bideslot avleretnaiineneso ars 4 00 


Wydropathy, or, Water-Cure. Prin- 
ciples and Modes of Treatment, Dr.Shew,156 


Hydropathy for the People. 
With observations on Drnes, Diet, Air, and 
Exercises. Notes by Dr. Trall,.......... 150 


Midwifery and the Diseases of 
Women, A practical work. By Dr.Shew, 175 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. By 
J. Balbirnie, M.D. A work tor beginners, 50c 


Practice of Water-Cure. By Drs. 
Wilson and Gully. A handy popular 
Sf ety ale "o's oh DUC. 





ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Memory and Intellectual Im- 
provement ; applied to Self-Education,..1 50 


Mental Science, Lectures on, 
according to the Philosophy of Phrenot: gy. 
By Rev. G. S. Weaver. sae is dese 1 50 


New Physiognomy, or, Signs of 
Character—As inanitested through ‘lempera- 
ment and External Forms, and eanenintty in 
the Human Face Divine. with more than 
1,000 illustrations. By S. R. Wells, Editor 
Phrenolosical Journal, In one large volume, 
handsomely bound. [n muslin,.. 5 00 
Heavy calf, with marbled edges, 8 00 
Turkey morecco. full gilt,......... 0 00 


The Treatise of Mr. WELLS, which is admir- 
ably printed, and profusely illust ated, is. prob- 
ably the most complete Hand-Book upon the 
subject in the language.—N, Y. Tribune. 






Phrenology Proved, [Illustrated 
and Gbplcd: Thirty-seventh edition, A 
Standar work on the Science, muslin,...1 75 


Phrenology and the Scriptures, 
BS FASE. TONME ATX VOU bigs o\che acoivic/sielastesie'sie 25c 


Phrenological Guide. Designed 


for the Uxeiul Stadlents, 4. dasavs.cceccsee. 25. 


Phrenological Bust, Designed es- 
pecially for Learners, showing the exact lo- 
catiun of all the Organs of the Brain fully 
developed. Price, including box for packing 
Nott lable) ive saci csicesivs seceless.es es ie 


Phrenological Specimens for 
Societies und Private Cabinets. 40 custs 
MOL, (GE TERUADIC.) ioc actwccldeces ee cic 30 00 


Self-Culture and Perfection of 
Characters, | MiUslin 22h cic cwiccws's ociwee cies 1 50 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology 
and Physiology. Illustrated with one hun- 
dred engravings. Paper,..........- ne wew0Ge 
The same in muslin,......... eee 5 





Hydropathic Encyclopedia: {l- 
lustrated. A Complete System of Hydro- 
ert and Hygeene, embracing Anutonry. il- 
ustrated; Physiology of the Human Body ; 
Hygienie Agencies, and the Preservation of 
Health; Dietetics and Cookery ; Theory 
and Practice of Treatment ; Special Patho- 
logy anu Hydro-Therapentics, including the 
Nature, Gauses, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Diseases ; Application to Sur- 
gicul Diseases and to Hydropathy, to Mid- 
wifery and the Nursery. With Three Hnn- 
dred Engravings, and nearly One Thousand 
Pages, including a Giossary, Table of Con- 
tents, and-Index, complete. By R. T. Trall, 
DR Gaaia cele: = stron: stern cieicttcts ave custatsy bale Bule siete 4 50 


Of all the numerous publications which have 
attained such a wide popniarity, as issued by 
Fow.er & WELLS, perhaps none are more 
adapted to general utility than this rich, com- 
prehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


Water-Curc in Chronic Dis- 
eases ; an exposition of the Causes, | rogress, 
and Terminations of Various Chronic Dis- 
eases, By Dr. J.M. Gully. An important 
work, 2 00 


Water and Vegetable Diet in 
Serofula, Cancer, Asthma, ete. By Dr. 
Lamb, Notes by Dr. Shew. Muslin, .. 140 


Water-Cure in Every Known 
Disease. By J. M. Rausse. Muslin,...150 


SSS eee 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Alcoholic Controversy. A Review 
of the Westminster Review on the Physiolog- 
ical Errors of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall, 50c. 


Anatomical and Physiological 
Plates. These Plates were arranged ex- 
pressly for Lecturers on Health, Physlology, 
etc. By R. T. Trall, M.D.. of the New 
York Hydropatbic College. They are six in 
number, representing the normal position 
and life-size of-all the internal vise ra, 
magnified illustrations of the organs of the 
special senses, and a view ot the principal 
nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. For 
papules instruction, f families. schools, and 
or professionalrefe: ce, they will be found 
far superior to anyt«.ag of the kind hereto- 
fore published, as tiey are more complete 
and perfect in artistic design and finish. 
Price for the set, fully colored, backed and 
mounted on rollers. (Not mailable),...20 00 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the 
Improvement of Mental and Physical Edu- 
cation. Notes by Fowler. Muslin,....1 75 


Digestion, Physiology of. The 
Principies of Dietetics. By Dr. Combe, 50c. 


Mamily Gymnasium, With nume- 
rous illustrations ; containing the most im- 
portant method of applying Gymnastic, Ca- 
isthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal exercises 
to the development of the bodily organs, the 
invigoration of their functions, the preserva- 
t10n of health, and cure of diseases and defor- 
mities. By R.T. Trall, M.D., 175 


Family Dentist, A Popular Treatise 
on the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M,D., 150 


Food and Diet, containing an Analy- 
sis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Dr. 
J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. Lee.......... 175 


Fruits and Farinacea the Pro- 
er Food of Man. With Notes and engraved 
illustrations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 


Us- 


Aims and Aids for Giris and 
Young Women. By Rev. G. S. Weaver, 125 


ZEsop’s Fables. People’s edition, 
beautifully tllustrated,...........+00-+0- 1 00 


Chemistry, applied to Physiology, Ag- 


riculture and Commerce. By Liebiz,...50c. 


Fruit Culture for the Riillion, 
or, Hand-Beook for the Cultivation and Ma- 
nagemeut of Fruit Trees. Illustrated with 
Ninety Eugravings. By Thomas Gregg. 
PRUGUERE fos: wnlcmahanios Seleitiea 4 Brie uci <tnls stone's 1 00 
Father Mathew, the Temper- 


ance Apostie, Portrait, Character, and Bio- 
graphy. By S.R. Wells,...........--... Rc. 


Human Rights, and their Poli- 
tical Guaranties. By Judge Hurlbut,...1 50 


Wome for Ali. The Gravel Wall, a 
New. Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing, with Engravings,Plans, Views, etc,, I 59 


Hopes and Helps for the Young 
ot both sexes. By Rev.G. S. Weaver. An 
excellent work. muS iN,.......-.6--.0++ 1 50 


Horace Wann’s Works, his Lec- 
tnres on various subjects, comprising many 
of his best addresses, with portrait,...... 3 00 


Immortality Triumphant. The 
Existence of a God, with the Evidence. By 
Rev. J. B. Dods, miuslin......0. csseoes 150 
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WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Human Voice, its Right pecomeement 


‘ 


im Speaking and Keading..... -..+++-++- 5 


Hereditary Descent, its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement, 150 


Infancy, or, the Physiological and Moral 
Management of Children. Illustrated. Fa 


Dr. Combe, muslinysies ss acs snegeu nvee™ 
Natural Laws of Man. By Dr. 
Spurzheim, A good work,...-.s+e-+++++ 7Sc. 


Philosophy ot Sacred History, 
considered in reJation to Human Aliment and 
the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester Gra- 
AM 22. Mea +. ce sceiionae sso spisaie n> 2a 350 


Physiology, Animal and Nien- 
tal, applied to Health of Body and Power of 
Mind. By Fowler. muslin,.... .---++- 150 


Sober and Temperate Life, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Louis Cor- 
NATUR ooo csc ce se ctacsesccinagupervise be oe, 


Whe Science of Human Life. By 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait 
and Biographical sketch of the Auther,. .3 50 


Tea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
jectnal, and Moral effects. By Alcott,..25c, 


Teeth, their Structure, Diseases and Ma. 
nagement, With Enygraviugs,..+-ss.eeeees 25c- 


—— 


Special List.. We have, in addition to 
the above, Private Medical Works and Trea- 
tises on subjects which,although not adapted 
to general circulation, are iavaluable te 
those who need them. This Special List 
will be sent on pre-paid app ication, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Movement-Cure, Embracing the 
History and Philesophy of this System of 
Medical Treatment. [llustrated. By G. H. 
Taylor, MT)c.0 225 adeees - ademas «7 175 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor and De- 
yelopment.  Illustrated,... .....--..---- 12c, 


Physical Perfection, or, the Philo- 
sophy of Humun Reauty ; showing how to 
Acgnire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health 
and Vigor: Secure Long Life, and avoid the 
Infirmities and Deformities of Age. An ex- 
cellent work. By D. H. Jucques,....... 175 

Saving and Wasting, or, Domestic 
Economy [,lustrated. By Sotou Robinson, 1 50 

Three Hours? School a Day. 
Useful for Parents and ‘Teachers, ....... 1 SU 

Whe Christian Household, em- 
bracing the Chrisuan Home—Husband 
Wife, Father, Mother. Child, Brother. and 
Sister. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Read it, 1 08 

The Right Word in the Right 
Piuece: a Pocket Dictionary of Synony:s, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, Foreign 
Phrases, etc., Bele Jn o0 DOES 

Ways of Life, the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way. By Rev. G. 8, Weaver. A cap- 
ital, work, muslin. :Tacce. nc eewsone ae 100 

W eaver’s W orks tor the Young. 
Comprising, “ Hopes and Helps,” ** Ains 
and Aids,” and ‘ Ways of Life,’’........3 00 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


fiow to Write, A Pocket Mannai of | Library 


Composition and Letter-Wruing. Invalu- 
able to the young, Tie. 


Wow to Talk, A Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and Debate, with more than 
Five Hundred Common Mistakes in Speak- 
ing Corrected TS. 


Hiow to Behave, A Pocket Manual of 
Republican Etiquette and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating 
Societies and Deuberative Assemblies, .75c. 


Hiew to do Business, A Pocket 
Manual «f Practical Affairs, und a Guide to 
Success in Life, with a Collection of Legal 
and Commercial Forms. Suituble for all. 75c, 


Hiand-Books fer Home Im- | 
provement (Educational) ; comprising, 


“How to Write.” !‘ How to Talk,’’ * How 
to Behave,” and ‘* Howto do Business,” in 
one large volume. Indispensable,...... 2 
{More than 100,800 copies of this work have 
been sold A capital Book for Agents.] 


HRural TEanwals, comprising “The 
House.” * The Farm,” ‘f The Garden,” and 
“ Domestic Animals.” In oue large vol., 2 25 





of Mesmerism and 
Psychology. Comprising the Philosophy of 
Mesmerisim, Clairvoyance, and Mental Elec- 
tricity ; Fascination, or the Power of Charm- 
ing; The Macrocosm, or the World of Sense; 
Electrical Psychology, the Doctrine of Im- 

ressions; The Science of the Soul, treated 

hysiologically and Philosophieally, Com- 
plete rm one illustrated vol .,.........+-- 4 08 


The Emphatic Diaglott, or, the 
New Testament 3n Greek, with a Literal 
Interlinear Translation, and a new Version 
m English. An mteresting and y¥aluable 
works Plain. 2-22 testes sasceaieinine 4 00 
In Fme Bindingy.. .... 0.020.600 -daecessss 5 08 


The book furnishes evidence of purposed faith- 
fulness, more than usual scholarship, and re- 
markable literary industry. It cannot fail to be 
an important help to those who wish to become 
better wequainted with the revealed will ef God. 
For these reasons I wish the enterprise of pnb- 
lishing the work great svecess.— From THOMAS 
ArmiTace, D D. Pastor of the Fulth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. 





Agents, Booksellers, and others, would do well to engage in the sale of these Works, in 
every State, County, Town, and Village throughout the country. They are rot kept by 
Booksellers generally. The market is not supplied, and thousands might be soki where 
they have never yet been introduced. For Wholesale Terms, and “Special Lists,” please 


Water-Cure Manual. A Popular At 
work on Hydropathy. Mushin,........ . 150 Adéress SAMIEUEL BR. WELLS, 899 Broapway, New Yorx, U. 8. A, 
=e 



















BRAIN EXPOSED. BRAIN IN THE SKULL. QUEEN VIOTORIA. 
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AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Will contain everything new and useful, with illustrations, relating to 


ETHNOLOGY, 


The Natural History of Man, now attracting much attention in the Old 
World ; and we shall record, in this JournaL, what may be developed 
concerning different Races, Nations, and Tribes of Men. ' 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


in which the functions of the body, such as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, 
Bones, Muscles, including the Nervous System—their ‘‘ Uses and Abuses” 
—will be amply illustrated and described in a popular manner ; 


PHRENOLOGY, 


in its application to all the various interests of the Human Race, imelud- 
ing man’s Intellectual, Social, and Moral Nature, and how to improve it 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


with the ‘‘ Sirens or Cuaracter, AND How to Reap THeEm,” on scientific 
principles, with numerous portraits of remarkable persons, will be given. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


or the ‘‘ Science of the Soul,” including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and_ his | 
relations not only to ths life, but to the life to come, will be elucidated. 
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OUR NEW CLUB RATES. 


For a Single Copy, a year, - - = = - $3 00 For Fifteen Copies, a year, $380, and a copy of “Nzw 

For Five Copies, « year, - . - . - - 12 OU | PHystogNomy,” worth $5. 

For Ten Copies, a year, = pss eG eas ep co 20700 ‘I'wenty Copies a year, $40, and a “Student's Set,” Books 
And an extra Copy to the Agent. and Bust worth $10. , 
Subscriptions will now be received for one or for five years, at the above rates. Make up Clubs and order at once. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS FOR 1868, ~ : 


For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters 5 
splendid Rosewood Steinway Piano worth $650. ctave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a very For 2% subscribers, at $3 each, a first-rate Wheeler & 
beautiful Horace Waters 5 Octave Parlor Organ, worth | Wilson Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. Every WOMAN 
$170. Ladies, will you not have one? d Wants ONE. ‘This is a very liberal offer. 


A New Volume, the Forty-Seventh,-commences Jam. Ist, 18G8. Published on. the first of each month, 
in a beautiful quarto form, suitabie for binding, at $3 a year, by Samuel R. Wells, $89 Broadway, N. X- 








Newly Established TURKISH BATHS, North-east corner Lexington Avenue and Twenty-Fifth Street, 
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Numerous Illustrations and Examples are given, besides a complete an 
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the City, will find it to their interest to 


ADVERTISE in 
THE 


NEW YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and 15 PARK ROW. 





The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPEESS, and the WEEKLY 
, for 1868, will be published upon the following terms; 






THE EVENING EXPRESS. 






Pie aietel Ry retateiteiatate te doo ain goon eer eran ata alsin layerntic)mics «Shah,» arateleleia o.cieis 0:6 4 cents 

City Subscribers, served by Carriers, per week..... .....0:..eccece sect cecesvcecs a4 2 
Mail Subscribers, one year............ «2. Tareas CCSRISBOR OncoOar numer Bsteio ees $9 50 
BUEMSINNONSUN sates «serie aie aicloae Gialeciscisiccie'e'e ses sles c/s) bieleleve ewintaleisisi ais miealdailae siitarecine se 5 00 
PAFICS LO NGOWSEACAIELS: DET 100, occ cic csiviececcswdecseseeeweces meteues soe dpoor 8 00 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, 
One Oopy, one year, (104 issues).........seeeceeseees eain(ablcuaisiciatioh cietelsiaie cei ssa 84 00 
VOIX -MOBtRS 5)... w06- Apocee acnn per nic aienis Sc GOSS OO OR ATO ESC eC sae cies sree pine eo OO 
SEWO COPIER, ODO VAL oo. es ccs csecies ee vecseses pictaiiietsainieutsleie!s' ate ain eiaies/aicia'eiciale/ais areiele 7 00 
RIC EU NA EMIT GLY OAT chide arerarero ras oie wioleis nb Cid Sib ode beg sbie e dps eBieees Noe ee neeied 15 00 
REI COPLES ONE VEAL v5.50 ose csc sseeees Ristelcuia sa cinctiniesieG est nacereoe lakes choad 28 00 
Twenty-five copies one year to adcress of one person...., OR DObOUT a eaieiae < worse e 50 00 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 

One copy, one year, (52 issues)...........esee ee eee eis Sasrarsie SOCU ACY GUC ALB ONO $2 00 
RUD SeENON GHGs srcicie\ticis nisis/o cess « 1 25 
Three C..pies, one year... Ae 5 00 
Five Copies, one year......... sae Rue ari alatata (ele one steiatete aie tle's labo oa terers aiale 8 00 
Risesree CUPS Meany RICE VIC HI ate leteate Mealelactetsisicteleisic ais(sla/Sicie'bi< vis pielee «.s tiaic@eiaccisbie Sas scies 15 00 
Fifty copies of Weekly to address of one person............ ee eee cece eee eees ---.- 50 00 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1 60 each. An extra copy will 
be sent to every club of ten. 

' Twenty copies, to one address, one year, $28 00, and any larger number, same price. 
Four Raitions of the Eventna Express are published, at 1.30, 2.30, 8.30, and 5 o’olock. 
With the latest War, Political, Commercial and Marine News. 

The latest news by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europo. 

The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 

The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets, 

Late Religious, Agricultural and Dramatic News. 

The latest Law Reports, and with the very latest News from the adjoining Cities, States, 

_ and all the States of the Union. 

Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We particularly cal the special attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of the 
country, tu our local Market and Business Reports, which are very complete. 

The Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the week up to the 
hour of going to press. 

The Express, in its Politics,.is for the Country and the whole Country—for the Govern 
ment, more than the mere administrators of authority—for the Constitution, more than 

_ those who, however exalted they may be in place and power, seek to violate its provisions. 

It upholds and honors a Union of Equal States, with equal privileges, and with equal and 
exact justice to all its citizens, It is for the flag altogether, and the Union, and for the 
existing Constitution, in its spirit, letter and purpose. 

Specimens of the Express sent free, upon application, to any address, and as many as 
may be wanted. 

To Clergymen, the Weekly will be sent for One Dollar and fifty cents per annum. 

Upon the great future rests the entire hopes of the people. The nation is now burdened 
with debt and taxes, and it will be the policy of the Express to reduce these as rapidly as 
possible, and to restore prosperity to the whole country, North and South. The Publish- 
ers invite support and encouragement from all those who, while wishing for one of the 
best Newspapers in the country, also wish to have a sound Constitutional Journal. 


In response to many of our subscribers we have made arrangements to club the Phreno- 
logical Journal, Riverside Magazine, ghd American Agriculturist, on the following terms, 
viz :— 





Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one year........0-..-4 ceeeeeeeees $3 50 
Riverside Magazine“ 2 SUSU. ais xhy'/0 « aio aie ort misters ye, 00 
_ American Agriculturist “ ba slew 9S “BER DOannEO peo Corer care 2 50 
Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year........+.+++-+++ ++. $5 50 
Riverside Magazine bo ) Ge SCOPE a ss. o's'< 0:0 AB ACG ase 5 00 
American Agriculturist “ S be SN ENGI oty2 on o'n10 giele'e oocge 4 00 


Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading, and at a low prico. These 
terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions. 


(" Eemit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No, 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


* 


“Ts she accomplished?” Can she Draw, Paint, Model, Compose? Can she 


mode of remittance. 


The publishers of the The New Yerk Tribune hav- 
ing received many inquiries, from time to time, for a good 
likeness of the Editor, have made an arrangement with 
Messrs. Derby & Miller to furnish copies of Ritchie’s engrav- 
ing, from a photograph by Brady, which will be sent to such 
subscribers to The Tribune as wish it on the conditions 
below. This is much the 


BEST LIKENESS OF MR. GREELEY 


The print sells for $1. Each sub- 
scriber who sends us $10 for Tue Dairy, $4 for the Semr- 
WeEKLY, or $2 for the Werexty Trisunn, the paper to be sent 


that ‘has been engraved. 


by mail, and who requests the engraving AT THE TIME OF 
supscripinG, will have a copy carefully mailed, post-paid, to 
his address. One will likewise be sent to any person who for- 
wards a club of ten or more Semi-Weeklies, or twenty or 
more Weeklies, at our Club rates, and asks for the portrait at 
the time of remitting. We do not propose this as a premium, 
but to gratify the many friends of The Tribune, who feel 
a desire to possess a good likeness of its founder. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE: 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers................. $2 00 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five....... .cc.escceceecees Age eee a 9 00 
Ten copies or over, addressed to names of subscribers, each......... into 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers..... Unita dates sicis.s OL OO 
Ten copies, to one address: .<.02.. saccse cates «clce SodowIse dy oose 16 00 
Twenty copies, to.one’address............-...0%- ais "aa srareaney x... 30 00 
An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 

; FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers...................- $4 00 

do. 2 copies, do. dO. es ates OG. 7 00 

do 5 copies, or over, for each copy,.......:.... ciriaAce a oa NOY 


Persons remitting for 10 copies $30, will receive an extra copy six months, 
Persons remitting for 15 copies $45, will*receive an extra copy one year. 
For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and Tur Dairy Triune, 


i- 
Js 


The New York Daily Tribune is published every 
morning (Sundays excepted) at $10 per year; $5 for six 
months. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1868, 


Will be ready in January, 1868. Price, twenty cents; 
seven for a dollar. 


Terms, cash in advance, es 

Drafts on New York, or Post-Office orders, payable to the 
order of Tux Trinunz, being safer, are preferable to any other 
Address, 


TRIBUNE, New York. 


S Sy ‘Near Madison Square, the up town Hotels, and many of the Clubs. The Proprietor trusts that, in the establishment of these Bath, he is conforming to a public want. They are con- 
& a4 structed on a new system, combining complete ventilation with the highest available temperature, and whether sought as a luxury or for the alleviation of disease will be found to 
2 ar surpass the most sanguine expectations, Those frem a distance desiring to avail themselves of the benefits of these Baths, conjoined with a complete course of Scientific Treatment, eM-  ,, 
® SE bracing Electricity, and all the resources of Hygiene, may find newly furnished rooms, with excellent and abundant table, in the Establishment. @ 2, 
eM £. ©. ANGELL. M, D., 51 Leaington Avenue, New York. Hours from 8a. m, to9 p.m. Sundays from 6 a, m. to 12 m, ao 4 
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Fit, Cut and 


|. Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable 
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‘The Heradd of Health, 


‘FOR, JANUARY, 


Contains »a Contribution from Horace 
Greeley, ony Excess in Amusements: one 


of Perfection; one from E, QO. Haven, Prési- 

dent of Michigan University, on COLLEGE 
i\SrupEnTs; one from Mrs. B. Oaks Smith. on 
The Family, and more than fifty other Arti- 
tlés. written expressly for us. 

This Magazine udvocates a higher type of 
Manhood, PuysicaL LY, INTELLECTUALLY, and 
MORALLY, and.is, we believé, the best Fami- 
ly Monthly published. 


be st TRY_ JT AL YEAR. 


' | Hor 80 subscribers at $2 each, we give a 
Wheeler _ &» Wilson Sewing Machine, 
worth’ $55. 
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Esty Cottage Organ, worth $200. 
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jolcgically and Philoscphically:~ 2 vols. $4.00. 


FASHIONS 1867. 
J. W. BRADLEY’S 


Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bénd or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
fal and Perfect Shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
as useless, Each Hoop is composed of two, 


beuutifu: Colibri Piano, worth $450, 
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$2 a YEAR; 20 CENTS A Numurr. 
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MILLER, WOOD & cO.,; 
15 Laight Street, N, WY. 


National Freemason. 


CHANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO 
a Weekly, and from Washington City to No. 
89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York aia 
Address, Dr, M. Murdy, Box 5908; Se 
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the Science of the Soul, treated P 





















finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly | City, Price $4.00 per annum—ten ‘cents & 
D and firmly together, edge to edge, foxmning! sopy. 
6 Lightest ye td ae 1 ea ety The National Freemason is highly es- 
wh teemed throughout Europe, and the popular 
pa) enade, or the House, the Church, Theatre, | Masonic publication of America. Itnot onl 
Rail Road Cars, Carriages, Crowded: Assem- ee eet Oey 
= blie &o., they are superior to all others. ‘embraces the tidings from the various juris- 
‘| patos &e., Bow’ Pp ‘dictions of the world, the Jurisprudence, Lit- | 
wn Com ining Comfort, Durability, and Heono- Hi a Phil h thec : 
+ © | my, with that’ Elegance of shape which pretone, SeLory an osophy of the Craft, 
rS 2 hen wade th DUPLEX BLLIPTIO THE | but it is highly esteemed as an educator of 
2 STAN D ARD ‘SKIRT OF THD youth anda friend of the family. circle. Each 
H's FASHIONABLE WORLD. For .Young number will contain the» Masonic ab 
aol es Ladies, Misses, and Children they are Supe- athe ne 4. pe Py amine a aeoe Ht 8 
| ou 8 rior to all others, Inquire for the Me 6 CCS ae 
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Electrical Psychology, 
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NEW YORK OITY. 


For sale in all ‘ineet-alite Stores throughout 
the United . rica, "West Indi Cuba, Mexico, 
South America, est Indies and other 
Countries. A June, 





THE NEW 
NOVELTY MICROSCOPE, 


Patented May 24, 1864, 
For the examination of Liv- 


—— a ing Insects, Seeds, Flowers, 
23 Vayes, Cloth, Bank Bills, 
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HAT AND. WHEN: TO PAT. READ J 
“The Story or A STomaon,” and 
avoid Dyspepsia:’ 50:cents, paper ; 15: cents; 


{ g 2. 
patie SAMUEL R.. W ELLS, a y gener: any Ts mailed, postage paid, for $2.15, 


or, with Twelve Beautiful Mounted Objects 
adapted to its use, for $3.50. “Address, 3. hk. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 


THE , 


“ORAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for. magnifying minute 
transparent 
requires no 








THE a ea . 


focal adjust 
ameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child can 
use it.. It,will*be sent by 





PIANOFORTES. 


Are pronounced by the Musical Profession, 


tiful A hounted objects, for "$3. 50; 
24 objects, $5.50, Address, 8. R. WELLS, 


386 7, N ¥ k. 
the Conseryatory of New York, 889 SOROET oes = 


and by the Press, +6 
The Best Pianofortes Manufactured, 


Because of their immense Power, Equal- 
ity, Sweetness and Brilltiancy of Tone, 
astis Touch, and great Durability. g:. 


A Descriptive Circular sent on application. 
WAREROOMS, 429 Broome St., N. Y. 
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which to judge of and place men where they 
belong. 


the Power of Charming; The Macrocosm, or the World of Sense ; 
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OILS in combination with GLYCERINE, and especially designed for the use of the. LADIZS: and the NURSERY. * 
Its perfume is exquisite, and Vas ‘washing properties unrivalled. For sale by: all druggists. 
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28 and PATENTEES will find a complet te 
Weekly from the Patent Office. OHS HeCem vt alt Patents ‘issued “ sd 
The SCIENTIFIC.AMERICAN is acknowledged to be the best and cheapest X echan niet od 
Paper in the world, Kvery number contains most valuable and interesting rea ing, p j =O 
pared by the best known scientific writers. A single year’s subscription, matinee it eel) A ee 
will make an Imperial Volume of 832 pages, New Volume just, beginning. | Avie the ig 
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Patents secured’ in Eng'and; France, Belgium, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and all other LO 
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Of New ‘and Beautiful Shape, at one-half the usual selling prices, a og 
" White French China Dinner Set 130 ose nS laa = 
ape Dioner Sete 12) Pleoety =. (21 aaa a 5 
i a ead Dinner Plates, per doz. awed mae 
“ “ey Tea -dabiae (re , iz “oe 
“ ' Oups and Saucers, 24 pieces i ig aie lke: Saatamans, bee 
Finke Ost cepa, prion ane eR areca 2000 1 Xe 
Also, Fancy Goods in China, Dinner, Tea, Totlet Sets White ‘Parisiadl ees: - 
and Pressed Glassware, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, &e., &e., at. eres % e : a 
Goods packed to go all over the world, by express or otherwise. House urnishing Goods i 
in large variety. © Remember HADLEY?S Middle of the Block. a /\ eg Se 


ee Send for Catalogue. 2) No connection with corner Stores, ; 


For | sale at. Waltham Fr actory. prices 
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"At the Paris Exposition to the NEW WEED SEWING MACHINE was bestowed the FIRST 
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_ A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. $< 
Devoted to Science, Literature, and For a Single Copy, a year, - $3.00 2 = 


General Intelligence, especially to 
Ethnology; Phrenology,Physiology, 
Physiognomy,. Psychology, Educa- 
tion, and to all those progressive 


For Five Copies, a year, - 12.00 


For Ten Copies, a year, - - 24.00 
And an extra Copy to the Agent. 


For Fifteen Copics a year $30, 


measures calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate and improve Mankind socially, 
Intellectually and Spiritually. Em- 
beilished with numerous Portraits 
from Life..and other Engravines. 
Published the first of every month 


andacopy of ‘New PHyrsi0eNomy.’ 

Twenty Copies a year, $40, and a 
“Student’s Set,” worth $10. Sub- 
scriptions will be received for one, 


| or for five years, at the above rates. 


S. R. WEtzs,.389 B’dway, N. Y. 
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NEWMAN HALL in America. Rev. Dr. Hatt’s Lectures on Temperance and Missions to the Masses; also 


an Oration on Christian Liberty, together with his reception by the N. Y. Union League Club. ‘Reported by William Anderson, $1.00, S, R, Wetts, 389 B’way, 
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~ ESOP'S FABLES, 


“Ten Minute Speec 






Just 


cheapest yet printed. Pop 


“Sg Hand, Books tor ficme improvement (iducationa!) ; 


comprising 


~ Ow to write, “FLOW to Lalk,” 


“ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business,” in one large volume. Indispensable. $2.25. Address S. R. Wetts, N. Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 








VIOLINS, GUITARS, 
$2 to $300. $5 to $85. 
ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS 
$3 to $35. $2 to $35. 
FLUTES, FIFES, 
$2 to $75. 50cts. to $6. 
FLAGEOLETS CLARIONETS. 
$8 to $15. $5 to $50. 
BANJOS, DRUMS, 
$2 to $85. SS SSS —— = $3 to $85. 





A Paricx Lisr has been prepared expressly with a view of seppyus customers at a dis- 
tance, with MusroaL MERCHANDISE of every description at the lowest N. Y. prices. 

Especial care is given to this department, and customers cen rely upon receiving a8 good 
an article as were they present to make the selection poy 

Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, etc., which 
can be sent my mail post-paid on receipt of the marked price. Also any pieces of SHEET 
Musto, Music Booxs, &c., of which catalogues are furnished on application. Send stamp 
for price list. For list of New Music, see advertisement in another column, 


FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. Y,, 


Sxconp Door above 25rn Streut. 


MUSIOAL BOXES. 


June ly 


























Playing from one { popu -Fine Ornaments 
to seventy-two for the Parlor, and 
tunes. Costing from pleasant compan- 
$5.50 to $2,000. ions for the Invalid. 





M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, (up stairs) New 
York. Musical Boxes Repaired. Junest 


The American Return Endowment Assurance, 


IS THE TITLE OF THE NEW POLICY ISSUED BY THE 


American Popular Lite Insurance Co, 
419 & 421 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


This Company has heretofore done as little endowment assurance business 
as possible, because it could not conscientiously recommend the old style, it 
is so unjust and inequitable,—and because the object proposed can be gained 
in another way, much better to the assured, 

The Company has been waiting for the proper time to apply its system, 
justly called the American, to this kind of assurance. Tur New Portcy 
obviates all the objections to the “‘ ofd style” of endowment assurance. ‘The 
Company only ask that the old and the new be fairly and squarely com- 
pared—their merits and demerits fully investigated. 

The following examples illustrate two valuable points ; 


Effects of Forfeiture, 





ist EXAMPLE.—w»r:. Henry White, of the firm of Bliven & White, was insured : 


in one of the “old style” insurance companies, on the endowment plan, for $20,000, The 
firm failed before his second premium became due. Having no money to meet this pay- 
ment, his first premium of nearly $2,000, together with all the benefits of the assurance, 
were foryetted, thus adding to the misfortunes it was designed to palliate and guard against. 


Under the American Plan there would have been no forfeiture, and this 
money, and even more, would have been saved, 


Advantages of “a Return.” 


2d EXAMPLE.—wr. Herman St. John was insured for $20,000, on the same en- 
dowment plan, in the same company. He lived to pay five years. Before the sixth pay- 
ment he was taken with Asiatic cholera and died. His heirs received from the company 
$21,950—which was $20,000, the face of the policy—with dividend additions of $1,950. Had 
ae similarly insured under the American plan he would have received upwards of 

Do Nor FAIL TO SEND FoR A Crrcutar, and learn how these remarkable 
advantages can be afforded. 





EW PHYSIOGNOMY 3; Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through Tem- 

perament and External Forms, and especially in the ‘‘ Human Face Divine.” With 
more than One Thousand Illustrations. By 8. R. Weis. In three styles of binding, 
Price, in one 12mo volume, muslin, $5; heavy calf, marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco 
full gilt, $10. Address 8. R. WELL, 389 Broadway, N. Y, 


This work systematizes and shows the scientific basis on which each claim rests. The 
ce Bienes of Character” are minutely elucidated, and so plainly stated as to render them 
available. 
and, so far as possible, exhaustive. Among the topics discussed are—* Principles of Physi- 
ognomy ;” “Temperaments ;” “General Forms ;” “Signs of Character in the Features ”— 
Chin, Lips, Nose, Eyes, Cheeks, Ears, Neck, etc.; “Hands and Feet;” “Signs of Character 
in Action ’—the Walk, Voice, Laugh, Shaking Hands, Style of Dress; ‘Insanity;” “Idiocy;” 


“Effects of Climate; “Ethnology ;” “Nationol Types ;” “ Physiognomy of Classes,” with | 


portraits, Divines, Orators, Statesmen, Warriors, Artists, Poets, Philosophers, Inventors, 
Pugilists, Surgeons, Discoverers, Actors, Musicians; “Transmitted Physiognomies;”’ “Love 
Signs;” “Grades of Intelligence ;” “Comparative Physiognomy ;” “ Personal; Impiove- 
ment; or, How to be Beautiful ;” “ Handwriting ;” “Studies from Lavater ;” “ Physiogno- 
my Applied.” Agents wanted. 









The scope of the work is very broad, and the treatment of the subject thorough, | 





WORKS ON SHORT-HAND WRITING, 





THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER: 
an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, 
with its application to all Branches of Ke- 
porting, affording the fullest instruction to 
those who have not the assistance of an Oral 
Teacher. By J. E. Munson. Post-paid, $2.25, 

GRAHAM’S HAND BOOK. Presenting 
the principles of all styles of the Art, com- 
mencing with the analysis of words, and pro- 
aoe to the most rapid report ng style 


GRAHAM'S FIRST STANDARD PHO- 
NOGRAPHIC READER. In corresponling 
style, with Key. $1.75. 

GRAHAM’S SECOND STANDARD PHO- 
NOGRAPHIC READER. In the reporting 
style. $2.00. 

GRAHAM’S REPORTER'S MANUAL. 
A complete exposition of the Reporting Style 
of Phonography. $1.25. 

GRAHAM’S SYNOPSIS OF STANDARD 
OR AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY, printed 
in pronouncing style. 50 cents. 

RAHAM’S STANDARD PHONOGRKA- 
PHIC DICTIONARY gives the Pronuncia- 
tion and the best Corresponding and Report- 
ing Outlines of many Thousand Words and 
Phrases. Invaluable to the student and prac- 
tical reporter. $5. 

PHRASE BOOK, a Vocabulary of Phrase- 
ology. $1.25. 

PITTMAN’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRA- 
PHY. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, with copious Dlustra- 
tions and Exercises. Designed for schools 
and private students. New edition. $1.25. 

LONGLEY’S AMERICAN MANUAL OF 
PHONOGRAPHY. Being a complete Guide 
to the Acguisition of Pittman’s Phonetic 
Short-hand. $1.00. 

THE REPORTER’S COMPANION. By 
Pittman. A complete Guide to the Art of 
Verbatim Reporting, designed to follow Pitt- 
man’s Manual of Phonography. $1.50. 

Bard i CASESFKOR COPY-BOOKS 


.00. - 

PITTMAN’S HISTORY OF SHORT- 
HAND, from the system of Cicero down to 
the Invention of Pnonography. $1.25. a 

PITTMAN’S PHONOGRAPHIC READ- 
ER. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises, A useful work for every Phonogra- 
phic student. 40 cents. 

COPY-BOOKS without covers. 15 cents. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIC- 
TIONARY, with pronouncing Vocabularies 
of Classical, Scriptural, and Geographical 
Names, By Daniel 8. Smalley. $4.50. 

Sent, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 
All letters should be addressed to 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New Yore. 
P. S.— Written Instruction. Should les- 


sons of written instruction be desired. the ~ 


same may be obtained through this office. 
Terms, for a course of eight lessons, $5. 





664 T A GLANCE,.”—If you would know 

whom to trust, and whom not to 
trust, at the first interview, read THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


National Freemason. 


CHANGED FROM.A MONTHLY TO 
a Weekly, and from Washington City to No. 
89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York ake: 
Address, Dr. M. Murdy, Box 5903, N. Y. 





oopy. 
The National Freemason is highly es- 
teemed throughout Europe, and the popular 


Masonic publication of America, Itnotonly | 


embraces the tidings from the various juris- 
dictions of the world, the Jurisprudence, Lit- 
erature, History and Philosophy of the Craft, 


but it is highly esteemed as an educator of | 


youth and a friend of the family circle, Hach 
number will contain the Masonic History, 


and a likeness of an eminent Mason. It is ° 


unexcelled as an advertising medium, circu- 
lating in every town, North and South. xtf 





and for 
Tue Goon, THE Truk AND THE BeauTiruL.” 


be Tee 

Little C aul 

Is acknowledged by Press and People almost uniwer- 

‘sully to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys ano 
Ginzs ever published ia this country» 
It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, ana 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Volumes begin duly ca Tannyy. Back Nos. supplied. 

Terms, One Dollar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 


| who wish to raise clubs, 
Address, ALFRED L, SEWELL, Publisher, 
Cuicago, ILu, 


Out—Howard’s Single Barrel Breech Loading Shot Gun—Made on the same principle, and 


equally smooth, simple, and beautiful, as the Thunderbolt Rifle. Weighs only 5 pounds: can be fired rapidly enough to have two shots at a flyingbird. U: 


Ames are Trustees for the Bondholders, and 


the work progresses, so that they always 





‘| built under the supervision of Government 


| ment money, and that its bonds are issued 


City. Price $4.00 per annum—ten cents a | under Government direction. It is believed 


| DoLuaR, they are the cheapest security in the 


‘should be made in drafts or other funds par 





540 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW COMPLETED, 


The Track being Laid and Trains Running 


Within Ten Miles of the Summit 


of the Rocky Mountains. 


The remaining ten miles will be finished as 
soon as the weather permits the road-bed to 
be sufficiently packed to receive the rails. 
The work continues to be pushed torward in 
the rock cuttings on the western slope with 
unabated energy, and a much larger force 
will be employed during the current year 
than ever before. The prospect that the 
whole 4 ead 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


’WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870 


was never better. 

The means provided for the construction 
of this Great National Work are ample. The 
United States grants its Six Per Cent. Bonds 
at the rate of from $16,000 to $48,000 per 
mile, for which it takes a second lien as se- 
curity, and receives payment toa large if not 
the full extent of its claim in services. These 
Bonds are issued as each twenty-mile section 
is finished, and after it has been examined by 
United States Commissioners and _ pro- 
nounced to be in all respects a first-class road, 
thoroughly supplied with depots, repair- 
shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling 
stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation 
of 12,800 acres of land to the mile, which 
will be a source of large revenue to the Com- 
pany. Much of this land in the Platte Val 
ley is among the most fertile in the world, 
and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests and abound in coal of the 
best quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its 
own First Mortgage Bonds to an amount 
equal to the issue of the Government and no 
more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes 





deliver the Bonds to the Company only as 


represent an actual and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is 
One Hundred Million Dollars, of which over 
five millions have been paid in upon the 
work already done. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 


At present, the profits of the Company are 
derived only from its local traffic, but this Is 
already much more than sufficient to pay the 
interest on all the Bonds the Company can 
issue, if not another mile were built. It is 
not doubted that when the road iscompleted 
the through traffic of the only line connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific §tates will be 
large beyond precedent, and, as there will be 
no competition, it can always be done at pro- 
fitable rates. 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific 
Railroad is, in fact, a Goverament Work, 


officers, and to a large extent with Govern- 
















that no similar security is so carefully guard- 
ed, and certainly no other is based upon a 
larger or more valuable property. As the 
Company’s 


iFIRST MORTGAGE BONDS) 


are offered for the present at 90 CenTs oN THE 


market, being more than 15 per cent. lower 
than U.S. Stocks. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


or over Nine Per Cent. upon the investment, 
and have thirty years to run before maturity. 
Subscriptions will be received at the Compa- 
ny’s Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by 
Continental National Bank, No. 7 Nassau st., 
Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 
John J.Cisco & Son, Bankers, No.33 Wall st., 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents 
throughout the United States. Remittances 


in New York, and the bonds will be sent free 
of charge by return express. Parties sub- 
scribing through local agents, will look to 
them for their safe delivery. 

A New Pamputrt anp Map, showing the 
Progress of the Work, Resources for Con- 
struction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices or of its ad- 
vertised Agents, or will be sent free on appli- 
cation. JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 


Jan. 8, 1868, New Yorx. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.—Young, 








EARL OF DERBY AND LORD STANLEY. 
FATHER AND SON IN THE ENGLISH MINISTRY. 





Tux House of Stanley, according to a 
recent English author, is “perhaps the 
greatest among our Parliamentary fami- 
lies, the only one which in modern days 
has seated father and son at the same 
time in the cabinet. 

Tt is not only one of the most influen- 
tial, but one of the oldest English noble 
families, dating back through a perfectly 
clear record to Sir John Stanley, who 
was born in the year 1354. By a fur- 
ther ascent, reasonably valid in appear- 
ance, the family is traced to Adam de 
Audley, who was lord of Reveney, in 


Cumberland, in the reign of Henry I.- 


(a.p. 1100-1135), and whose grandson, 


SS : 








EARL OF DERBY. 





William, becoming lord of the manor of 
Stoneleigh or Stanleigh, in Staffordshire, 
adopted from it, after the ancient fash- 
ion, the name of Stanley. 

The history of the family affords many 
curious confirmations of the doctrine of 
persistent hereditary transmission of men- 
tal qualities. For instance, the Sir John 
Stanley already referred to, who lived 
five hundred years ago, was “a cool, 
shrewd, and efficient man”—a descrip- 
tion wholly applicable both to the pres- 
ent Earl of Derby and his son, Lord 
Stanley. This Sir John was, at different 
times, lord deputy, lord justice, and lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1406 he re- 
ceived the grant of almost all the soil, 
and of absolute jurisdiction over both 
land and people, of the Isle of Man. It 
was in virtue of this grant that the earls 
of Derby became titular kings of Man, 
which included 180,000 acres of land. 
This authority was retained until 1765, 
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LORD STANLEY. 





when the “royalty” was sold to the Brit- 
ish crown for $350,000, It was Thomas 
Lord Stanley, a great-great-grandson of 
Sir John, and son of the first Lord Stan- 
ley, who with his brother William de- 
serted Richard the Third at Bosworth 
Field, with 8,000 men, decided the battle 
for Henry Earl of Richmond, and with 
his own hand crowned the victor on the 
battle-field, thus changing the succession 
of the English crown. Henry soon cre- 
ated Stanley earl of Derby, made him 
lord steward and lord high constable, 
and gave him immense estates. Indeed, 
the new earl was almost the only En- 
glish baron who had passed through the 
furious and bloody wars of the Roses, 
with advantage both to his position and 
property. The names of about thirty 
different estates are on record as having 
been granted to this shrewd earl, after 
the battle of Stoke alone—two years la- 
ter than Bosworth Field. 
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It was a Stanley who drove the Scots 
out of their strong position at Flodden 
by the tormenting fire of his archers ; 
and who, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
received part of the dying exhortation of 
the brave but wicked Lord Marmion: 

“ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


The English authority already quoted 
remarks, in a subsequent place: “ The 
Stanleys continued under the Tudors 
what they had been under the Plantage- 
nets—a powerful, efficient race, greatly 
beloved by their immediate followers 
and neighborhood, but with an instinct 
which their friends called foresight and 
their enemies faithlessness. 

The present and the fourteenth Earl of 
Derby is Edward Geoffrey Smith Stan- 
ley. The name Smith, by the way, was 
adopted in addition to his own by James, 
twelfth earl, upon marrying the heiress 
of one Hugh Smith, who was rich. 


“ EARL OF DERBY. 

The Earut oF Drersy was born March 29, 
1799, being therefore sixty-eight. He studied 
at Eton, and afterward at Oxford, where he 
gave early proof of the same classical scholar- 
ship, so ably exemplified in his translation of 
Homer, by taking the Chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse. He very soon entered upon what 
may be called his hereditary career as a ruler 
of England, entering the House of Commons 
in 1821, as member for Stockbridge. He 
was, until 1833, known as Mr. Stanley, his 
grandfather being Earl of Derby, his father 
having the “courtesy title’ of Lord Stanley, 
and the grandsons of peers being obliged to 
support life -without any extra “handle” to 
their names. 

From 1821 until now—for forty-six years— 
almost half a century—this strong and labori- 
ous party leader has been a vigorous and busy 
politician. He has sometimes been out of office 
and of Parliament, and sometimes in; but he 
has always been influential from the very first, 
and for the last quarter of a century may be 
considered as having been the chief leader 
among the English Conservative or Tory party. 

His very first speech, though only on a 
question about gas-light in Manchester, was so 
able as to call forth the praise of the celebrated 
Sir James Mackintosh, and he at once took 
high rank asa ready and powerful debater. His 
first office was that of Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, in the administration of Mr. Canning, 
and he has at various subsequent times been 
Secretary for Ireland, Colonial Secretary, and 
thrice Prime Minister. His premierships were 
from February, 1852, for ten months only; 
during another period of not far from the same 
length, in 1858-9; and thirdly, for the yet un- 
expired term, which began after the death of 
Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Derby, while straightforward, frank, 
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and manly in public action, is not so broad 
and philosophical as his son, Lord Stanley. He 
is a politician rather than a statesman; a par- 
tisan rather than a patriot; a strenuous fighter 
rather than a great administrator. Yet he is 
entitled to part or all of the credit of many 
excellent measures. He was a powerful, bril- 
liant, and effective advocate of the Catholic 
Emancipation and reform measures in the 
great contest of 1832-8, and was often in 
those days engaged in violent single combats 
with O’Connell and Shiel, the former of whom 
seems to have hated him bitterly, and con- 
ferred upon him the ugly nickname of “Scor- 
pion Stanley.” His Colonial Secretaryship in 
1833 was accepted on purpose to accomplish 
the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
West Indies, and it was done accordingly. 
During his first premiership some salutary 
measures of reformation were accomplished in 
the English Court of Chancery; and it was at 
the same period that the celebrated entente cor- 
diale, or “cordial understanding,’ was estab- 


lished between the English and French goy - 


ernments, which was sealed by a kiss of Queen 
Victoria upon the cheek of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and which has kept the two governments 
quite closely connected ever since. During 
his second premiership, again, he brought for- 
ward a scheme for further political reform, but 
without success. 


“The present Earl,’ says our English au- 
thority, speaking of the family tendency to 
keep on the wind side, which has made them 
rich and powerful ever since Bosworth— has 
the hereditary failing, and more than the hered- 
itary strength, having, after jumping on a 
table” (in 1832), “to protest against taxes, till 
the Reform Bill was passed, gone over to the 
Conservative side, and risen to its lead. He 
and his son, Lord Stanley—Whig in opinion, 
Tory Cabinet Minister, in fact—have rebuilt 
the political influence lost with the execution 
of the seventh Earl” (by Cromwell in 1681, af- 
ter the battle of Worcester), “and maintain 


to the full that respect and affection from their — 


tenantry, which, save to that one man” (viz., 
the executed Earl), “have never failed.” 


The physiognomy of the Earl of Derby, as 
will at once be seen on examining our engray- 
ing, is a truly British one, but it would much 
sooner be taken for the face and figure of some 
energetic and successful capitalist and manu- 
facturer, who had begun life without a cent, 
than for that of a man of vast hereditary 
wealth, and one of the very oldest and most 
aristocratic English families. The large brain, 
massive intellectual lobe, full propelling pow- 
ers, strong and active combativeness, and 
the density, firmness, and tenacity of the 
whole physical structure, exactly fit Lord 
Derby for the cool, yet fierce and strenuous 
contentions of party politics and Parliament- 
ary debate, where force, fearlessness, stubborn 
perseverance, and unyielding attack and de- 
fense, ready common sense and large intellec- 
tual acquirements, form the proper combina- 
tion for a successful leader. 
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The Earl, however, possesses other good 
qualities besides those of a party leader; and 
in one whose public employments have been 
so weighty and engrossing, they become pecu- 
liarly meritorious. These are, genuine love of 
literature, and great ability as a classical 
scholar. The Earl, some years ago, printed, 
privately, a number of remarkably skillful and 
spirited translations from Latin poets, and in 
1864 he published a very able translation of 
Homers Iliad. The Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1865, begins an article on the Earl’s 
translation, with the following very handsome 
summary encomium of his scholarship : 

“The Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford” (for the Earl holds that partly literary, 
partly ecclesiastical, and partly political office) 
“not long ago established a peculiar claim to 
the highest academical dignity of the country 
by addressing the heir apparent in an oration 
of the purest Latinity; and he has now 
crowned a career of daring, if not successful 
statesmanship, of splendid eloquence, and of 
the highest social distinction, by no mean con- 
quest for English literature.” 

And in a subsequent portion of the same 
article, the Review says, with a very justifiable 
pride: 

“Tt is honorable to letters, it is honorable to 
English education, that notwithstanding the in- 
cessant calls of a great station, a great fortune, 
and a lofty ambition, time remains to him to 
complete such a task as the translation of the 
Tliad.” 

This praise is high, and well deserved. It 
is much to be desired that elegant scholarship 
and literary culture might be as highly es- 
teemed and as much sought for by our own 
public men as by those of England. As 
Horace (in substance) remarks on a not very 
different point, such attainments “would pol- 
ish their manners, and keep them from being 
such brutes” as they too frequently are. Men 
like Daniel Webster and our present Chief 
Justice Chase, it is true, possess something of 
these good gifts; but in England they are 
rather the rule than the exception. It must be 
confessed that this can hardly be said of our 
own political leaders. 


LORD STANLEY. 

Epwarp Henry Smita STANLEY, eldest 
son of the Earl of Derby, and who is commonly 
known by the courtesy title of Lord Stanley, is 
perhaps the best living specimen of the charac- 
teristic English statesman, except for one trait. 
This is, however, to his advantage, as its pos- 
session is a reproach to his class. It is a lack 
of blind, unconditional devotion to his “ order.” 
Lord Stanley is too practical and too fully 
aware of the spirit of the age, the demands of 
humanity, the irresistible progress of enlighten- 
ment and of republicanism, and is too conscious 
that these vast forces must be yielded to and 
only guided, rather than stiffly resisted and 
obstinately fought, to be a complete represen- 
tative of the spirit of the English governing 
oligarchy. That oligarchy, on its principles, 
resists good, as the Scriptures command us to 
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resist evil—“ striving even unto death.” As a 
class, it has never yielded a privilege or granted 
a liberty either to the “ lower classes” at home 
or to the subjects of the British empire abroad, 
except under the absolute immediate pressure 
of force. From the time when King John 
yielded Magna Charta to the military force of 
his barons, down to to-day, when the English 
Government is yielding the right of peaceable 
meeting by the people in Hyde Park—not be- 
cause it was a right, but because the Govern- 
ment does not dare risk the result of a popular 
uprising—during all those seven centuries the 
rule of the English governing class has been 
one and the same: never to give up power ex- 
cept before greater brute force. 

Lord Stanley was born July 21, 1826, and is 
therefore in his forty-second year. His school 
training was at Eton and Rugby, and at the 
latter place he undoubtedly felt the influence 
of the clear and powerful common sense and 
kindly piety of Dr. Arnold. He afterward 
graduated at Cambridge, the mathematical 
uniyersity—Oxford being reckoned the classi- 
cal one—but apparently not from any prefer- 
ence for mathematical studies, as he took a 
“first class’—a high graduating achievement— 
in classics. 


The better and abler class of young 
English noblemen most commonly find poli- 
tics the best career which is open to 
them. Accordingly, Lord Stanley turned his 
attention in this direction, and made his first 
attempt to enter political life in the spring of 
1848, becoming a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Lancaster. He was beaten, however, 
and without troubling himself much about it, 
he shortly made a yoyage to Canada, the 
United States, and the West Indies in company 
with one or two other young men of his own 
class, for the purpose of seeing and understand- 
ing the social and political life of the western 
hemisphere. While absent he was elected to 
Parliament for Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn; 
and after taking his seat, showed that he had 
used his recent opportunities well, by making 
a very able speech on the sugar colonies. Soon 
afterward he made another journey to India, 
to study that portion of the British Empire, 
and while absent, in March, 1852, was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in the first Derby Ministry, of which 
his father was the head. He was again elected 
for Lynn in 1852, and has continued to repre- 
sent that place down to the present time. 
Soon after his re-election, he showed what he 
had been to India for, as he had before shown 
why he went to America, for he soon brought 
a motion before the House, intended to effect 
a thorough reform in the British government 
of India. 

Both in foreign and in home affairs, although 
nominally a conservative, Lord Stanley had by 
this-time shown that as a public man he sought 
in good faith to accomplish good objects for 
good purposes. Accordingly, while laboring 
in Parliament to improve the state of affairs in 
the foreign dependencies of England, he was 
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equally zealous, and was laborious, judicious, 
and useful in aiding the progress of social and 
legal reform at home. He was a vigorous ad- 
vocate of the abolition of the odious and 
oppressive “church rates,’ which extort 
money to support the Church of England 
from those who belong to it and those who do 
not, alike. He was one of the chief laborers in 
the establishment of the English mechanics’ 
institutes and public libraries; and has been a 
good friend to the efforts which have been 
made to improve the means of popular educa- 
tion in England. 


At the death of Sir W. Molesworth in 1855, 
Lord Palmerston offered Lord Stanley the 
position of Colonial Secretary, but being in the 
opposition, Lord Stanley declined, for the sake 
of remaining faithful to his father’s party. 
When, however, the Earl of Derby came into 
power in February, 1858, Lord Stanley ac- 
cepted office under him, and in May became 
president of the Indian “ Board of Control.” 
Under this administration the project of re- 
forming the government of India, which he 
had entertained six years before, was resumed 
and effectively carried forward by the dissolu- 
tion of that vast and unprincipled empire 
within an empire, the East India Company. 


This body, after a wicked, bloody, and rapa- 
cious career of two centuries and a half, gave 
up the ghost in August, 1858, and its vast 
dominions, including by some estimates a 
hundred and twenty millions of inhabitants— 
or nearly one-eighth of the population of the 
world—passed under the direct authority of 
the English Government. Upon this change, 
Lord Stanley became Secretary of State for 
India, and remained in that office until June, 
1859, when the Derby Ministry retired. 

Under the hardy leadership of the unprin- 
cipled, but most energetic and intrepid, Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord Stanley has again become a 
member of the English Cabinet, as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In this post he 
has shown all the mental breadth, vigor and 
common sense, good dispositions, practical tact 
and appreciation of the significance of political 
changes, and national movements generally, 
that have distinguished his previous political 
career, and he is one of the strongest and 
soundest English statesmen at the present day. 
A good instance of his plain, straightforward 
sense was his remark, a little while ago, in 
answer to urgent appeals that Parliament 
should pass resolutions expressing horror, or 
some such feeling, at the death of the fillibuster 
emperor Maximilian. Lord Stanley suid he 
saw no propriety in the proposed action, and 
that it would be well for the gentlemen to re- 
member that they were not the Parliament of 
world, but only that of England; which was 
quietly saying, Let us mind our own business. 

Lord Stanley’s steady and reasonable man- 
agement of foreign affairs is in very strong 
contrast with the insincere policy of Lord 
Palmerston; and he is equally prompt and 
wise in supporting the new Reform Bill. This 
measure has been taken up by the Tories, now 




















holding office, and made extensive, so thatif any 
credit comes from it, the Tories can have it in- 
stead of the opposite or Liberal party, who 
might naturally be expected to be the origina- 
tors of reform measures. This dextrous piece of 
thunder-stealing is Mr. Disraeli’s contrivance, 
and is exceedingly unpopular with the English 
nobility and aristocracy, who, however, do not 
dare prevent it. They may well be disgusted, 
for the Bill will double the number of persons 
entitled to vote at English elections, and is 
therefore an important step forward toward a 
really free government. 

The qualities of Lord Stanley’s mind, and 
the facts of his career hitherto, are such as 
render it extremely probable that he will con- 
tinue to be very prominent and influential in 
shaping the home and foreign policy of Eng- 
land, 

——— +> 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 

ACTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


Ir is intended te treat this subject hypotheti- 
cally ; and before developing thus the phreno- 
logical method of analysis, we shall quote from 
Sir William Hamilton the conditions of a per- 
missible hypothesis: “ An hypothesis is allow- 
able only under certain vonditions. Of these, 
the first is that the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained should be found actually to exist.” 
This condition is fufilled, for no one will dis- 
pute that consciousness and mental actions ex- 
ist. “The second condition of a permissible 
hypothesis is, that the phenomena can not be 
explained otherwise than by an hypothesis.” 
Mental manifestations are of such a character 
that they can not be investigated like physical 
phenomena, and metaphysicians have pro- 
mulgated theories for two thousand years con- 
cerning them, and have never yet been able to 
present a theory which would harmonize with 
and explain the phenomena requiring expla- 
nation. ‘But the necessity of some hypothe- 
sis being conceded, how are we to discrimi- 
nate between a good and a bad, a probable and 
an improbable, hypothesis? The comparative 
excellence of an hypothesis requires in the 
first place that it involve nothing contradic- 
tory, internally or externally, that is, between 
the parts of which it is composed or between 
these and any established truths.” “In the 
second place, an hypothesis is probable in pro- 
portion as the phenomena can be by it more 
completely explained.” “In the third place, 
an hypothesis is probable in proportion as it is 
independent of all subsidiary hypotheses.” 

We shall undertake to show that the Phre- 
nological hypothesis complies strictly with 
these conditions, and that if the Copernican hy- 
pothesis is preferable to the Ptolemaic, because 
it harmonizes with, and satisfactorily explains, 
certain physical phenomena, so, likewise, the 
Phrenological hypothesis is preferable to the 
Metaphysical, because it harmonizes with and 
explains mental phenomena which have baf- 
fled metaphysicians for many centuries. 

Some years since, while engaged in conversa- 
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tion with a gentleman, a very large man, who 
was sitting on his horse before me, he sudden- 
ly exclaimed in the midst of a sentence he was 
uttering, “Catch me, I am falling.” We 
looked up and found that a very violent con- 
gestion of the brain had supervened, and he 
was falling sure enough. By the assistance of 
a friend near, he was removed from his horse, 
and remedial agents quickly applied. In the 
course of half an hour he was sufficiently re- 
lieved to converse, and he stated just as he 
commenced falling, he saw everything he had 
ever seen, thought, said, or done in the whole 
course of his life, all at -once—everything be- 
came visible at a single glance, without con- 
fusion of thought. 

We have also read an account (where, we do 
not now recollect) of a man who had an im- 
portant law-suit on hand, which he was likely 
to lose for want of certain valuable documents 
which could not be found. 

Having accidentally fallen into a river, he 
came near being drowned, and actually reach- 
ed the same stage approaching death as my 
friend above mentioned, and could see at once 
everything he had ever thought, said, or done 
in the whole course of his life; in that river he 
saw where he had placed the missing docu- 
ments; for fear they might get misplaced, if 
left with other papers, he had placed them 
within a particular book in his library, so that 
he could always put his hands on them at a 
moment’s notice, but had completely forgot- 
ten where he had placed them. In that view 
of his life, he distinctly recalled in memory 
the book and documents represented as he had 
placed them, and on his recovery found the 
documents in his library just as pictured in his 
memory, and eventually gained the suit in 
consequence. Dr. Carpenter (Human Physi- 
ology, p. 803) says: “The only phase of the 
working state in which any such intensely 
rapid succession of thought presents itself is 
that which is now well attested as a frequent 
occurrence, in which there is imminent danger 
of death, especially by drowning, the whole 
previous life of the individual seeming to be 
presented to his view, with its important inci- 
dents vividly impressed on his consciousness, 
just as if all were combined in a picture, the 
whole of which could be taken in at a glance.” 

“T was once told,” says De Quincy, “by a 
near relative of mine, that haying in her child- 
hood fallen into a river, and being on the 
very verge of death, but for the critical assist- 
ance which reached her, she saw in a moment 
her whole life in its minutest incidents arrayed 
before her simultaneously as in a mirror, and 
she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
comprehending the whole and every part. 

“This, from some opium experience of mine, 
I can believe. I haye, indeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice in modern books, and ac- 
companied by a remark which I am convinced 
is true, viz., that the dread book of accounts, of 
which the Scriptures speak, is in fact the mind 

itself of each individual; of this, at least, I 
feel assured, that there is no such thing as for- 
getting, possible to the mind. A thousand acci- 
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dents may and will interpose a vail between 
our present consciousness and the secret in- 
scriptions on the mind; accidents of the same 
sort will also rend away the vail; but alike, 
vailed or unyailed, the inscription remains for 
ever.” 

And Voltaire had no doubt reached that 
stage in which he could read ata glance the 
long, black catalogue of the sins of nearly a cen- 
tury; the deliverance of his Conscientiousness 
that he was a responsible being, which he had 
scorned and rejected for many long years, 
spoke out in that last sad hour in a manner 
not to be misunderstood, evaded, or suppressed ; 
and he therefore asked his medical attendant 
the fearfully agonizing question, “ Doctor, why 
is it that though I am dying, and feel that my 
legs are already dead, that this I, this thinking 
I, is more active than ever ?” 

The above facts will justify us in concluding 
that at some point, or more properly points, 
(for the duplex action of the halves of the 
brain would render two necessary), there is a 
grand central station, from which the particu- 
lars which have been treasured up by the va- 
rious parties during past life are visible at 
once, and which may properly be considered 
the organ of Consciousness. Our muscular 
movements requiring guidance, there must ne- 
cessarily be also an associative organ of yo- 
lition, from which yolitions in harmony with 
“the dominant idea” in consciousness are 
issued to the several muscles required to per- 
form any desired acts, and we will therefore 
assume that there is an organ of volition con- 
tiguous to the organ of Consciousness, from 
which, in the normal state, volitions are is- 
sued in harmony with “ the dominant idea” in 
consciousness. 

We can notice the play of this organ in 
cases of insanity, where the actions will con- 
stantly vary according as one faculty or another 
may gain the sway in consciousness. 

As the cortical portion of the brain is by all 
parties admitted to be the material organ of 
the mind, we will further assume that certain 
fibers radiating from this organ of Conscious- 
ness to the organs in the cortical portion keep 
up communication with them. The operations 


_of our own minds show us, beyond a doubt, 


that in the ordinary state all these communica- 
tions are not kept open with consciousness 
simultaneously, but that some organs which 
may be necessary for the acquisition of any 
specific knowledge are kept in communication 
with this grand telegraph station, while with 
all others, incongruous, the circuit is broken. 
The control of these communications must 
either be voluntary or automatic, or both. All 
will readily acknowledge that when it is ne- 
cessary to use any particular organs, we are 
not conscious of any special volition being 
separately issued to each particular organ not 


needed, so as to cut it off from consciousness ; 


we may therefore reasonably conclude that 
there is an automatic law for the control of 
those communications, as in the case of other 
portions of the neryous system. 

On the other hand, we are conscious of g 
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certain degree of control of our mental ac- 
tions, and we may also justly assume that there 
is a law of voluntary control of those. commu- 
nications between consciousness and the vari- 
ous organs. As each particular faculty has its 
own peculiar functions, and none others to at- 
tend to, we will assume that the automatic law 
of control spontaneously connects all the or- 
gans necessary to acquire any specific knowl- 
edge with the organ of Consciousness, at the 
same time shutting off all others not needed, 
and that all the particulars which may then be 
brought to the cognizance of the individual 
are read off from the organ of Consciousness 
by the several faculties, each one appropriating 
whatever may properly belong to its own pe- 
culiar functions, and those particulars are for- 
ever afterward linked together in a chain of 
associative memory, so that if at any time af- 
terward any one of the particulars thus re- 
quired shall be recalled in consciousness in 
reminiscence, that all the others will spontan- 
eously re-appear. For example, we may wit- 
ness an event occurring at a particular place, 
and if at any time afterward the organ of Lo- 
cality should in reminiscence furnish to con- 
sciousness a picture of the place, then the or- 
gans of Eventuality, Individuality, Form, Size, 
and Color, etc., will furnish their quotas, se- 
cured at the same time, and we shall have the 
picture completed with all the images of the 
actors spontaneously furnished; they being, 
as it were, indissolubly chained together, thus 
preventing that inextricable confusion which 
would otherwise necessarily result from the ar- 
rangements of such particulars being confided 
to our voluntary control. The labor of men- 
tal action is thereby much lightened; in truth, 
it would be absolutely impossible for us to re- 
tain all particulars acquired at any time in 
memory, and voluntarily re-arrange all the 
quotas furnished by the several faculties en- 
gaged; it is generally difficult enough for 
us to retain our knowledge in memory, when 
we have the aid of that automatic law, and 
the management of all the minor particulars 
being rendered subject to the law of voluntary 
control would cause our minds to become like 
those of madmen, overpowered by an inextri- 
cable confusion. The same automatic law 
comes into play in regard to the gratification 
of any one of the emotional or animal organs. 
Suppose that Alimentiveness has made a call 
at consciousness for gratification ; immediately 
all dispatches from organs not needed in its 
gratification are automatically shut off, while 
the organs of Form, Size, Color, Odor, and 
Taste are retained in communication with con- 
sciousness, and the individual revels in the 
glowing images of savory viands and luscious 
fruits developed in consciousness by this auto- 
matic and harmonious law of action. If the 
individual shall determine to gratify the call 
of Alimentiveness, then the intellectual facul- 
ties necessary to devise the ways and means 
(which had been previously shut off as un- 
necessary) are again immediately thrown into 
communication with consciousness, and the 
means haying been decided upon, from the or- 
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gan of volition, the necessary volitions are is- 
sued to the nerves of motion, and immediate, 
efficient action is the result. Again, suppose 
an individual is reading one of the choice 
Psalms of David, and as the various sentences 
are apprehended by the intellectual faculties, 
the faculties belonging to the spiritual or 
emotional group are appropriately and harmo- 
niously affected, and a corresponding thrill of 
adoration, love, hope, etc., will be sent to the 
heart, hence we have so much said in the 
Scriptures concerning the heart; for the emo- 
tional faculties never accomplish anything in 
determining the actions of men unless the 
heart is affected. ~ 

These spiritual or emotional feelings are, 
however, under voluntary control, and an in- 
dividual can determine that there shall be no 
emotions corresponding to the subject-matter 
apprehended by the intellectual faculties, and 
may cut off all communications of the emo- 
tional faculties with consciousness; for ex- 
ample, a grasping extortioner can look on un- 
moved by the tear in the eye of the widow, 
aud hear with perfect indifference the cry of 
the orphan; or a man in achurch haying de- 
termined to do so, can voluntarily do as Pha- 
raoh did, ‘‘ harden his heart,” and can listen to 
the most impassioned appeals of the most elo- 
quent orators unmoved, simply because he has 
under his control the communications between 
-his emotional organs and the organ of Con- 
ciousness. 

As an example of the counterplay of the 
faculties in reading of whatever may be ap- 
propriate to their own peculiar functions, we 
will suppose that at the-dead of night some 
extraordinary noise is heard; immediately 
Cautiousness is on the alert and sends a tel- 
‘egraphic dispatch to consciousness that it is 
time to be on the gud vive, and consciousness 
responds by sending through the appropriate 
nerves an exciting thrill, and the individual is 
wide awake in an instant. Or in the case of 
moral agencies, Felix trembled when he heard 
and comprehended the words of Paul, and 
thought of his own future destiny. 

In other cases, much louder sounds might 
be made in suitable hearing distance of the 
sleeper, and the auditory nerve would be just 
as ready to convey the sounds, but those 
sounds not being of a character calculated to 
cause alarm, the faculty of Cautiousness gives 
no alarm, and the sleeper continues sleeping; 
for instance, thunder may pass unnoticed, 
while the distant cry of fire will awaken the 
sleeper, though the loudness of the sound may 
be far inferior to that of the thunder. 

If the control of the communications be- 
tween consciousness and the various organs 
had been left to our voluntary control, then 


the largest organ would afford the gratification, 


and would obtain the sway in consciousness so 
often that the others would be rendered com- 
paratively useless ; it has therefore been wisely 
ordained by the Creator, that under the au- 
tomatic law of control, the time that any 
faculty shall possess the sway in consciousness 
shall be short, so as to allow all the faculties a 
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fair opportunity to make known their calls 
in consciousness for gratification. Hence 
those individuals in whom the voluntary 
control is weak, show in their conversa- 
tion very clearly the play of this automatic 
law, for they frequently wander abruptly from 
one subject to another, as each succeeding 
faculty expels its predecessor from and in 
turn gains the ascendency in consciousness ; 
such individuals are always considered by 
their neighbors as “rather flighty,’ and are 
sometimes said to be “a little crack-brained.” 

It is this play of this automatic law of con- 
trol which, by frequently changing the sway 
of the faculties in consciousness, makes us feel 
so foolish sometimes ; just as we are about to 
say something to a friend, some other faculty 
comes into the sway in consciousness expel- 
ling the faculty previously in possession, which 
had suggested the thought we desired to ex- 
press, and we are forced awkwardly to confess 
we can not recollect what it was we desired 
to say. 

For the voluutary control of the communica- 
tions between the cerebral organs and conscious- 
ness, we are provided with the organ of Con- 
centrativeness, which, if largely developed, will 
enable the individual to carry on mental opera- 
tions for hours without a single intruding com- 
munication from other faculties not necessary 
for the subject then undergoing investigation. 
So much for the laws governing the commu- 
nications between the organs in the cortical 
portions of the brain and the grand central 
telegraph station in the organ of Conscious- 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CLAP ON THE BRAKES! 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


“T Am going to my ow» funeral!” said an old 
man to another, who blamed his loitering 
through a broad, rich landscape, “Iam going 
to my own funeral—why should I hurry ?” 

Asif we were not all, the youngest as well 
as the oldest, going to our own funerals: but is 
that a reason why we should not stop long 
enough on the way to enjoy the wonders and 
beauties about our path? to help one another, 
and to encourage the down-hearted and the 
foot-weary? On the contrary, is it not a good 
reason for loitering and lingering, when our 
attention is arrested by any of God’s creatures 
wanting help or counsel ? 

God never hurries; why should man? The 
stars and the plants never hurry, nor do any of 
the great forces we hear so much of—not even 
the cataract, nor the storm, nor the lightning 
itself. In fulfilling their appointed task, they 
have but one law, and that law they obey. 
Does the earthquake hurry, or the tornado? 
Not if we mean by hurrying what men mean 
by hurrying their fellows. Would you hurry 
the growth of trees, or the tides, or the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes? If you find yourself so 
inclined, clap on the brakes, or you will be 
doing yourself a mischief before you know it. 

Does the hunted hare hurry? Not more 
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than the tortoise. Or the race-horse when he 
stretches away over the appointed course? 
Not much! Tf he did, he would soon be out 
of breath, and fall astern of his fellows, Hurry 
unsettles and confuses and dislocates, instead 
of achieving and overcoming. Steadfastness 
and smoothness of action, without flurry or 
change, are the signs of power. Spasmodic 
paroxysm and vehemence are but signs of 
weakness. Watch the boatman who pulls 
quietly and steadily without a variation. He 
it is that wins, other circumstances being equal. 
Watch the pedestrian who walks for thirty 
days upon a stretch, at the rate of more than 
fifty milesaday. Can he afford tohurry? No 
more than the trip-hammer forging anchors 
weighty enough to hold a principality. No 
more than the sewing machine, or the town- 
clock, or the watch. To hurry, is to break 
away from the law that gives unity of purpose, 
will, steadfastness, and celerity of motion to all 
the works of man, and all the purposes of God. 

When physicians open their offices in grave- 
yards, and lawyers theirs in lunatic asylums, 
then the rest of the world may venture to throw 
off their masks and hurry to the consummation. 
For the sake of truth, and such truth, one 
might well forgive precipitation. ‘“ Aint youa 
little in a hurry, mamma?” said a child, as he 
saw his mother pitch through the skylight in- 
stead of taking the garret stairs. In all such 
cases, hadn’t we better clap on the brakes? A 
little sluggishness, a very little hesitation, can 
do no harm. 

But we are all in search of truth—if we are 
to be believed. No matter what our business 
or profession may be, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, say the wisest 
and best of men, to justify themselves for a life 
of uninterrupted self-denial. And so say the 
silliest and the worst, by their actions, if not by 
their words; for who, of all that walk the 
earth, would be satisfied with untruth, or even 
with a qualified truth, if he knew it? Truth, 
then, is the “immediate jewel of the soul,” to 
be coveted of all men, to be searched for as 
hidden treasure, as the pearl of great price. 
Hence in our hurry and eagerness we overlook 
even what we believe to be truth. 

But what zs truth? The question has been 
asked from the beginning, and never answered 
—never. Apart from the lower mathematics, 
there is no universally acknowledged truth. 
Even miracles, God’s truth—nay, God himself, 
has never been acknowledged by the masses. 
Counterfeits, and archetypes, and resemblances, 
more or less truthful, are accepted for God him- 
self and for the teachings of God. 

Is there any truth in music—the best of mu- 
sic? If so, where is it to be found? In the 
song of birds, in the under-base of a great 
ocean, tlhe sway of tree branches when the 
wind is up, or in the roll of thunder? Do we 
mean voice or sound only? or is there not 
something beyond or above both voice and 
sound, to constitute a truthful music? Other- 
wise, whatever might be the sound, or the 
noise, it would still be music, and neither pro- 
portion nor rhythm would be an element. 
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Is it in the grand old anthems of another 
age—the Hallelujah Chorus for example? Or 
in the Hunting Chorus of Von Weber? Or in 
the largest work of Rossini, or Beethoven, or 
Mozart? Or in the piping roundelay, the song 
of triumph, or in the roll of drums, the roar of 
cannon, or the “ trumpet’s dread hurrah?” Or 
shall we look for it in “Bonny Doon,” or 
“ Cherry Ripe,” or “ Black-eyed Susan?” Truth 
there must be in all these—what men call 
truth—but where is it, and what is it? Does 
it lie in the resemblance which these artificial 
noises bear to the noises of nature, as in the 
“Creation” of Handel? If so, the natural 
sounds only are true, and all the others but 
imitations and counterfeits. And we have as 
many judgments as we have pairs of ears ; and 
then, where shall we look for a standard ? 

“But I have no ear for music,” says my 
neighbor. Nonsense! If you have ear enough 
to distinguish one voice from another, you 
have ear enough for all the common purposes 
of life. You may not beable to “ turn a tune,” 
but if not, it is your own fault. With ear 
enough to distinguish Maria’s voice from Bob- 
bie’s or Nellie’s, you have as much as you need 
in searching after truth in music. 

And so with painting. Is there truth in 
painting? And if so, in what does it consist? 
A litter of pigs in a tumble-down pig-sty, wal- 
lowing in the wet straw, is no very captivating 
sight; but give them to Morland to paint, and 
the picture of them—true to nature—will be 
hung up in your dining-room and paid for with 
gold enough to cover the canvas. Look at the 
confusion of thought here. If the picture were 
absolutely true, it would be turned away from 
with abhorrence and loathing. But being u- 
true to nature, though called true, and being 
not a copy, but an imitation, a counterfeit, it 
must be tried by another standard,—the truth- 
fulness of painting, and not the truthfulness of 
nature,—and received as a new creation, hav- 
ing a truth of its own to give it value. But 
people are in such a hurry! They will not be 
persuaded to clap on the brakes, and stop 
awhile on their way through a wilderness of 
wonders, to think for themselves; else they 
would see that whatever truth may be or may 
not be, everything in nature has a truth of its 
own, by which all departures and all success 
may be measured. To try an oratorio by the 
echoing thunder, the bleating of sheep, the 
lowing of herds, or the rush af water, is to 
substitute one standard for another. To judge 
of a painting by its absolute truthfulness, would 
be like measuring the perfume of a flower bed 
with a foot rule, or an apothecary’s weight. 

An illustration occurs tome. My attention 
has just been called to a controversy which has 
been raging for a twelvemonth or so, between 
Mr. Cook, of the New York Tribune, and Mr. 
Louis Prang, the great manufucturer of chromo- 
lithographs. Mr. Cook deals harshly with 
them, and speaks slightingly of the manufac- 
turer, upon the ground that they are not origi- 
nals, not even copies, though so wonderfully 
like and so wonderfully fine, but simply imita- 
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tions, counterfeits, cheats, and for that reason 
likely to deaden the appetite of those who are 
beginning to desire pictures. But Mr. Cook is 
in too much of a hurry. He’d better clap on 
the brakes. He would have what he calls “an 
individual and independent result.” “ A clever 
imitation,” says he, “is nothing but an dmita- 
tion after all.’ And what, pray, is a copy? 
What are Page’s copies of Titian, worth at this 
moment more than their weight in gold? 
What were Hazlitt’s wonderful copies of many 
an old master, before he threw aside the pencil 
for the pen? And what are all the copies 
made by Teniers, many of which are so admi- 
rable, and so characteristic of the painters to 
whom they are ascribed, that they sell for the 
price of originals, and keep the greatest con- 
noisseurs in a perpetual feeze? What is to be- 
come of Miss Linwood’s wonderful copies in 
needlework of Carlo Dolci, Northcote, and 
others, so much like the original paintings as 
to deceive the best eyes at a proper distance? 
—one of them, a Magdalen of Carlo Dolci, hay- 
ing been sold to the Emperor Alexander for 
five or ten thousand guineas, I forget which. 
And what of the Gobelin Tapestry and the 
woven copies of Raphael’s Cartoons, hardly 
to be distinguished from the originals in Hamp- 
ton Court, and much more highly prized? 
And what of other large copies in mosaic, 
which could not be bought for hundreds of 
thousands? ‘They are “nothing but ¢mitations 
after all.” Do they “hinder progress ?” 

If these are “only ¢mitations after all,” imita- 
tions must have their value, else they would 
not bring such prices. 

And if these are only zmitations, what are 
copies by the artist himself who painted them? 
And what are portraits? Are they not “dmita- 
tions, after all?” And what is a bust modeled 
in clay or plaster, or cut in marble? Is it not 
an imitation? And why should the imitation 
of an imitator be undervalued, if it be really 
good enough to satisfy, especially if it be not 
intended to deceive, but is openly acknowl- 
edged for what it is, an imitation? Of counter- 
feit treasury-bonds or bank-notes, offered as 
money, we have a right to complain; but if 
only offered as specimens of engraving, or evi- 
dence of what may be done in a new field of 
art, where’s the harm ? 

“But,” continues Mr. Cook, an “¢mitation 
can teach nobody: anything, nor benefit any- 
body.” Really, then, the sum and substance of 
all human acquisition is worthless, for what 
know we, but through ¢mitation? Then that 
marvelous faculty, whereby we learn, as the 
birds and beasts do, from others, older and 
wiser than ourselves, language, the arts, and all 
that binds men together, is utterly worthless in 
our economy. Better clap on the brakes, my 
friend, and the sooner the better, if you 
wouldn’t run wp the next inclined plane. 

“And,” continues Mr. Cook, “as every art 
has its own peculiar application and field of 
work, we hinder progress by every effort to 
wrest it to the cheap imitation of the results of 
some other art.” Indeed! then what becomes 
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of all our engravings, and photographs, and 
copies of statuary in alabaster, or clay, or plas- 
ter of Paris? But enough. Such criticism is 
exceedingly hurtful, and the writer, who ap- 
pears to understand his subject, up to a certain 
boundary, is doing himself a mischief, by using 
a false standard. Mr. Prang is not to be tried 
as @ painter, nor as an engraver, but as a man- 
ufacturer and artist, who is working wonders 
in a way that deceives nobody, though it might 
well deceive the wariest, or at any rate puzzle 
the wariest? Are we to denounce the sewing 
machine because, forsooth, it émétates the move- 
ments of women’s fingers armed with a needle ? 
or the piano, because it tmitates the warbling of 
birds, or the sound of tumbling surges, or a 
full band? It is this very imitation which we 
value, and which sets these instruments apart 
from all others as a great invention, and the 
manufacturers as men of true genius, artists, 
and the benefactors of their race. And this 
may justly be claimed for Mr. Prang. Not 
only is he a manufacturer, but an artist and a 
prodigious inventor. Success to him, we say, 
and success will be sure, and all the more sure 
by-and-by for these very misunderstandings. 
Mr. Cook himself will be ready to do him jus- 
tice after a sober second thought. All he 
wants is to see the truth, and to prepare a stan- 
dard suited to the results of chromo-lithography. 

These rash and hasty opinions are playing 
the mischief with us every day. While one 
man acknowledges, or even boasts, that he has 
no ear for music, though he can distinguish the 
voices of all the men, women, and children he 
is acquainted with, and even their cough and 
step; a man who is never at a loss when asked 
what noise is that? and never mistakes the 
tom-tom for a kettle-drum, nor the sound of 
chop-sticks in rapid play for that of knives and 
forks, nor the twittering of swallows, the chat- 
ter of a bob-o’-link, or the cooing of doves, 
for the warble of the blackbird or the song 
sparrow, the rattle of castanets for the ivo- 
ries of negro minstrelsy, nor the tambourine 
for a drum,—all which proves that he has an 
ear, and ear enough, too, for all the common 
purposes of life, though he may not be a musi- 
cian—and though it is his own fault if he does 
not both understand music, and relish music, 
and enjoy music, just as he may be able to 
know that a watch suits him, or a shoe, or a 
toothpick, without being able to make either a 
watch, a shoe, or a toothpick,—another will 
declare that he is no judge of painting, and 
why? Because, forsooth, he can not run over 
thenames of Correggio, and Titian, and Rubens, 
and Domenichino, and Raphael, at sight, on 
seeing a picture that other people are in ecsta- 
sies over, or because he can not give a reason 
for his liking. 

Preposterous! Will he go out into the open 
air, and with all the woods and waters of a 
crowded picture about him—a magnificent 
panorama perhaps, girdled by the horizon, and 
tell me that he is no judge of landscape? No 
judge of landscape! What were eyes given to 
him for? What business, indeed, bas he to 
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open them on earth, sea, or sky, or even to walk 
abroad, if he can not so far judge of a living 
landscape, as to be able to say whether he likes 
it or not—without giving his reasons? When he 
sees a beautiful woman, a magnificent tree, or 
a fiery horse, will he tell me that he is no judge 
of either because he can not give a reason for 
his liking? Must he be able to paint a land- 
scape, or a woman, or a horse, before he enjoys 
either? Or to make a shoe before he pro- 
nounces judgment on it? May he not be able 
to distinguish one man’s handwriting from 
another's, without giving satisfactory reasons ? 

But people do buy bad pictures and hang 
them up in their sitting-rooms, where they are 
most likely to mislead and corrupt the whole 
family. And of course you will say it is be- 
cause they are ne judges. No such thing—for 
every human being with eyes and ears is a 
judge both of music and painting, just so far 

as he honestly acknowledges his inward pref- 
erences, and does not go beyond his depth. 
Does he want any help in choosing a wife, or 
in judging of beauty in a dog, a horse, or a 
flower? No, indeed—but for the same reason 
that people go to the opera, and listen to what 
they do not understand, nor feel, nor enjoy, be- 
cause Others do, and they want to pass for con- 
noisseurs, or at least for amateurs ; turning away 
from “The Last Rose of Summer,” “ The Lakes 
of Killarney,” or “Down the Burn, Davie, 
Love,” to bother over the complications of Bel- 
lini, or Verdi, or Rossini; or, while the first go 
to their hearts and linger in their memories 
like “something Heaven hath sung,’ and the 
last leave no impression but weariness, disap- 
pointment, and a secret wonder how people 
can ever be so much pleased with what seems 
to them so dificult, that like Dr. Johnson, they 
wish it were tmpossible—for the same reason 
they buy bad pictures, which they neither un- 
derstand nor like, simply because others do, or 
because they resemble what others hang up in 
their halls and galleries, and pay enormous 
prices for. 

Now in all such cases, if the uneducated 
and inexperienced would rot be in such a 
huiry; in other words, if they would clap on 
the brakes, and stop long enough to understand 
themselves before they offer their bids upon 
the judgment of another, they wouid be no 
more likely to make themselves a laughing- 
stock in buying a picture, however limited their 
knowledge of art, or a piece of music, than 
they would in choosing a wife, a dog, of a sad- 
dle-horse. But when they do, it will be found 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, that it is 
because they have disregarded the promptings 
of their own nature, the instincts of that indi- 
viduality which characterizes every human 
being, the elective affinities, the governing laws 
of phrenology, and taking the advice of others, 
who can not judge for them in such perilous 
matters, have rushed headlong to a conclusion 
—forgetting to clap on the brakes. 

What business, I pray you, has any man to 
say that he is no judge of anything that lies 
forever in his path, that waylays him at every 
turn, and appeals day after day, and year after 
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year, to the holier instincts of his nature? 
What are his many faculties given him for? 
What are his senses worth, unexercised, un- 
cultivated? and how shall he answer for his 
folly hereafter, in paralyzing, or smothering, or 
profaning so many of his higher gifts? 

But he can not learn everything, he says, 
Not everything to perfection, so as to be dis- 
tinguished in everything, I admit. Still he 
may learn so much more of everything than he 
is now satisfied with learning, as not only to 
astonish himself, but others. Let him read 
twenty pages a day, every day of his life, and 
at the end of a few years he will find that he 
has read through a pretty decent household 
library, and of course that he has made him- 
self acquainted with, perhaps, a general chart 
of history, a wide range of travels, and if so 
disposed, with political economy, the drama, 
the poets, and general literature, together with 
geology, mineralogy, and the natural sciences; 
and all this, without labor and without inter- 
ruption to his ordinary business. Men have 
acquired languages, even the most unmanage- 
able, over the blacksmith’s forge. Elihu Bur- 
ritt did this, and others have studied the higher 
mathematics amid the whirr of machinery, and 
the rushing of tumul!uous waters. And so 
with all other subjects of human knowledge— 
with the fine arts, and the mechanic arts, as 
with the sciences. They learned early to clap 
on the brakes, and not jump at conclusions. 
They did not begin with deciding against 
themselves, that they were good for nothing 
but to make money, or manage cases at law, or 
build houses, or run hotels; and so with the 
women that have distinguished themselves ina 
thousand ways. Instead of allowing them- 
selves to be persuaded that they were made 
only “to suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 
they took it for granted that all their faculties 
and opportunities were but so many talents, for 
the right use of which they were to be answer- 
able to their heavenly Father. 

But enough. Be in no hurry to decide 
against yourself. If you like a thing, say so, 
without troubling yourself to give a reason, 
any more than you would for liking a peach, 
or a grape, or a flower. It is nobody’s business 
why you like the one or the other, or why you 
prefer one to another; and it is a piece of un- 
pardonable impertinence for anybody to ask 
you why you prefer one piece of music to an- 
other, or one picture to another, as much so, in- 
deed, as to ask you why you chose the wife 
you are living with, or why you preferred her 
to her sister. You had your reasons, and that 
was enough. There being no unquestionable 
standard of taste or opinion, why have not you 
as good right as another to judge for yourself, 
and choose for yourself, provided you do it 
honestly, deliberately, and according to your 
natural instincts? Instead of choosing a pic- 
ture because it resembles another picture, 
choose it because of its faithfulness to nature, 
as you see nature. If George Washington 
should reappear on earth to-day, alongside of 
Stuart’s portrait of him, he would be declared 
an impostor, such complete possession has the 
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portrait taken of the public mind both abroad 
and at home. Yet Peale’s Washington is the 
truer by far, though somewhat Frenchified and 
over-labored. Be true to your own preferences 
and instincts, and though you may be some- 
times laughed at, you have nothing to fear. 
You remember the story in Don Quixote, of 
the clown who denounced a mountebank for 
his misrepresentation of a pig, saying he could 
do it better himself. He was challenged to 
take the stage, and went up amid a general 
shout of derision, and gave what he called his 
imitations of apig. The multitude only laughed 
the louder. When they had got through, he 
pulled out a sucking pig from underneath his 
gabardine, and set him squealing before their 
eyes. But still, if I remember aright, they 
were not convinced, and drove him off the 
stage for an impostor. And although it may 
be true that no one has aright to be wrong, 
still you have as much right as another to be 
wrong, and as there is no inflexible, undevi- 
ating standard of right in most matters of 
opinion or taste, all you lave to do, when ques- 
tioned about music, or painting, or architec- 
ture, or poetry, is to decide for yourself, with- 
out regard to fashion, and to say that you like 
this or that picture or composition, without 
pretending to give areason. In other words, 
when you are hurried, clap on the brakes, and 
come to a full stop, if need be, before you com- 
mit yourself. When the king of the Sandwich 
Islands was in London he ordered music one 
day, having heard some that he liked prodi- 

giously. The band tried piece after piece, but 

no, his Majesty only shook his head. At last 

they began tuning their instruments. “Ah!” 


said he, jumping up, “ that’s him!” Of course, 
he knew enough to say what suited himself, 
and was so far a judge of music, unless, to be 
sure, he pretended to like what he saw others 
enraptured with, out of deference to them. 
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AN ELoguEent Passace.—‘ It can not be 
that earth is man’s only abiding-place. It can 
not be that our life is a bubble cast up by the 
ocean of eternity to float a moment upon. its 
waves, and sink into nothingness. Else, why 
these high and glorious aspirations which leap 
like angels from the temple of our hearts, for- 
ever wandering unsatisfied? Why is it that 
the rainbow and cloud come over us with a 
beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off to 
leave us to muse on their loveliness? Why is 
it that the stars which hold their festival 
around the midnight throne, are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever mocking 
us with their unapproachable glory? And 
finally, why is it that the bright forms of hu- 
man beauty are presented to our view and tak- 
en from us, leaving the thousand streams of 
our affections to flow back in Aipine tcrrents 


upon our hearts? We were born for a higher 
destiny than earth. There is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades, where the stars will 
be spread out before us like the islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful 
beings that pass before us like shadows, will 
stay forever in our presence.’—G: D. Prentice. 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails, 
—Young’s Night Thoughts. 





THE ABUSES OF CULTURE IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


BY A. A. G. 





THERE is nothing more wonderful or beauti- 
ful than the power that God has given to every 
man to enrich and cultivate his whole being 
through the human faculties. Man is finite 
and God is infinite, and yet the Creator, in 
planning and making man on so magnificent a 
scale as he did, and in giving him such glorious 
powers with which to carry on the work of 
self-culture, allied him to himself, and formed 
him in his own divine image. 

Yes, men, as the work of God, as the sons of 
God, are divine. We may even dare to say that 
the blood of the kingly, divine Father runs in 
their veins, for what son is there who is not 
thus related to his father? But everywhere are 
seen men marring their own divinity. We 
speak not now of those numerous vices that 
disgrace or ruin men, or of that most evident 
turning away from God that has blighted so 
large a part of the human race. We speak of 
that wasting, of that throwing away, or using 
for inferior purposes what they have gained, 
through a long and severe process of self-cul- 
ture, and, professedly, for the highest purposes. 

If we should say that this unholy abuse of 
culture characterized one class or profession of 
men more than another, we might possibly err 
widely from the truth. 

The good and true are, we think, prejudiced. 
in favor of, rather than against, those whose 
profession is that of the Christian ministry. 
The men whose business it is to bring divine 
things down to men are not a mark to be shot 
at, at least not by the good. To say, as has often 
been said, that there are no more good men in 
the ministry than in any other profession— 
that love of money, dishonesty, and all evil are 
as common among ministers as among other 
men, would be stating a falsehood, and a false- 
hood that could most easily be refuted. We 
have no such sweeping charges to bring against 
those whose profession it is to teach men the 
best and holiest duty of life, the duty of laying 
hold upon everlasting life. 

And yet it can not be gainsayed or denied 
that, as there are spots on the sun, so there are 
spots on the great, luminous, far-shining profes- 
sion of the ministry, and that that spot which 
has cast one of the darkest shadows upon 
those who love the light is the abuse of cul- 
ture. 

Tt should, in justice, be said that one reason 
why the abuses of culture in the ministry are 
more evident than in other professions, is 
that it is like “a city set upon a hill” And 
still another reason is, that there is in it more 





culture to be abused than in any other profes- 
sion. The man who thoroughly educates and 
cultivates himself for the ministry has a great 
deal to use or abuse, and there are few people 
so blind that they can not see it. 

But what are the abuses of culture ? 

A clergyman, eminent for learning, and for a 
great variety of the richest treasures of knowl- 
edge, was once called to a large parish in a 
prominent town. His labors had, for many 
years, been confined to a village, and all the 
good he had accomplished had been done 
among “ simple villagers.” The high hills about 
the little village had hemmed him in, and the 
“plain people” had often led him to ask him- 
self, “ How can I continue to waste my gifts, 
my talents, and all the varied knowledge I 
have heaped up, upon such a people? If I 
had known,” he said, ‘“‘ that I was to be buried, 
for a large part of my life, in a village, I would 
never have toiled, as I did, to fit myself for the 
ministry. But now I have had a loud call, 
and I must go.” 

He did go, and went with his head well-nigh 
crazed at the prospect of celebrity. For the time, 
at least, he forgot to say: “My meat and my 
drink, it is to do the will of God.” It was con- 
stantly in his thoughts that he was going to a 
high post of honor. He was going to preach to 
an entirely different class of people. He was to 
have a church and congregation of taste, and 
they would know how to appreciate his culti- 
vation. They would be the very people to bring 
into use his high culture. 

But disappointment stands waiting every- 
where for all ambitious souls, and the expectant 
of honor and fame was not a little chagrined to 
find soon after his settlement that his new 
church had not the name of being the /jirst 
church. The people of whom he had become 
the pastor were, most unmistakably, something 
below the first people of the town. They moved 
in lower circles. The poor pastor, who, in all 
his long course of study and preparation for 
the ministry, had kept his eye on a high post, 
and expected to make himself known and 
felt among eminent clergymen and prominent 
churches, was really tormented at the prospect 
before him. So he determined to work his 
way through all obstacles and struggle up into 
notice. “Vll make the church grow,” he 
thought to himself. “TI will draw in people 
from the jirst class. Yl make it the first 
church.” So he flattered the wealthy and the 
fashionable, those who loved the world and 
lived for it, and there were, occasionally, a few 
accessions to his church from the jist people. 

A lady in the church, who was of a kindred 
spirit with him, said to him one day: 

“ This church is not what it ought tobe. The 
better class of people keep away from it.” And 
she added, with an expression of disgust on her 
face, “ The people who compose the congre- 
gation are not such as [ have been accustomed 
to call my circle.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ we must attract the first 
circle to it. We must build another church— 
we are abundantly able to do it—and we must 
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have the finest organ and the finest choir in 
town, and then the church will grow. He didn’t 
say “ grow” in grace, for that did not happen to 
enter his mind or to weigh heayily on his heart 
just then. He was thinking, rather, that a man 
of his culture ought to be listened to, every 
Sunday, by the jist people, and then all that he 
was and all he had acquired would be put toa 
good use, and no longer be wasted. He had 
forgotten those words of everlasting truth: 
“But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty. And base 
things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are.” Forgetting all this, he had surrendered 
himself to ambition, and to the must foolish of 
all ambitions, and had thus turned aside his 
culture from its highest and its legitimate use, 
and made himself a living demonstration of the 
truth that there is such a thing as abuse of 
culture. 


The writer of this article would not be too 
severe, or make the impression upon the reader 
that he loves to spy out the faults of clergy- 
men, for he views them with a kindly eye and 
a warm heart, and believes that the truest, the 
noblest, and the best men are to be found in the 
ministry; but he is speaking of the abuses of 
culture, and must be allowed full freedom, and 
the liberty to speak of still another abuse of 
culture—eccentricity. Where eccentricity is 
perfectly natural, not affectation, but a part of 
the man,—something he was born with, some- 
thing he grew up with, and which he can not 
correct any more than he can unmake himself, 
neither the tongue nor the pen should blame 
him. But it can not be denied that there are 
many men in the ministry whose eccentricities 
are simply affectation. They have constantly 
in their eye certain clergymen of almost world- 
wide fame, remarkable for the eccentricities of 
genius; and every time they enter the pulpit, 
they seek to make themselves, by odd, unnatu- 
ral expressions, appear as men of genius. They 
forget that these men of genius do not seek to 
be eccentric, but clothe their thoughts in lan- 
guage that is perfectly natural. Nothing is 
further from their minds than the wish to be 
eccentric. Forgetful of all outward appear- 
ance, these men of true eccentricity are aiming 
simply and solely,at the redemption of the 
race, and are spending the whole force of their 
natures on winning souls. To display those 
eccentricities which are often inseparable from 
genius, and thus prove to the world that they 
are men of genius, is no part of their aim in 
preaching. If they pour out their thoughts in 
language unlike that of other men, it is not self 
nor self-seeking that gives it force, but the na- 
tive power of the mind, inspired by the purest 
and highest love of men. But it is very differ- 
ent with these imitators of genius. They are 
often men of culture, but not satisfied with 
their culture, or with the impression it makes 
upon men, and not being able to win the repu- 
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tation of men of genius, they clothe themselves 
in the eccentricities of genius, or rather, in imi- 
tations of 1t, which, at the best, are nothing 
more than oddity or coarseness ; and thus they 
hide or abuse the true culture, which, if allowed 
to shine out and appear to be just what it is, 
might work great good among men. All 
worldly ambition in the ministry, whatever 
name it bears, is an injury and a hindrance to 
true culture. 

We might speak of vanity, that vanity of 
the pulpit that so sadly mars the simplicity 
and purity of true culture. Oh, how often has 
it been seen and felt by the hearer! and how 
often has it filled with pain hearts that were 
full of the love of God, and that longed for a 
pure and perfect ministry ! 

The pulpit is a high and holy place, and 
those who stand in it should realize how high 
and holy it is, and what responsibilities they 
have assumed. And they should also watch 
well, lest the truest and highest and holiest 
effect of culture be lost upon men, through 
the weak and unworthy ambitions of life. 

May the time not be far distant when the 
pulpit will become fully redeemed, and radiant 
with light, even with that light which is the 
reflected beauty and glory of the Redeemer. 
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CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Tuis portrait+indicates a combination 
of the qualities of fineness, elasticity, 
and endurance. We judge that he in- 
herits his mother’s physiognomy, her pe- 
culiar fineness and sensibility, her keen, 
quick, and accurate intuitions, and that 
these qualities tend to leaven the whole 
character, or give it color, tone, and pe- 
culiarity. He inherits, evidently from 
the father, a sharp intellect, strong 
will, dignity, determination, and execu- 
tive force. Thus, having a combina- 
tion of feminine susceptibility and intui- 
tion with masculine vigor, energy, inde- 
pendence, and logical power, he is able, 
more than most men, to range over the 
whole sphere of mentality. Those who 
are strictly masculine in temperament 
and phrenological development are apt to 
be hard, rough, harsh, and stern. Those 
who inherit from the feminine side of 
their parentage mainly, are often too 
sympathetic, loving, intuitive, and im- 
pulsive. When we find combined in one 
the masculine and feminine qualities as 
above indicated, the person is able to il- 
lustrate the tenderness of St. John, the 
force of St. Peter, and the logic of St. 
Paul. The very large Benevolence in 
this head shows uncommon sympathy— 


the desire to help and bless everybody ; 
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and with his high Spirituality and Vene- 
ration we recognize the tendency to seek 
divine aid, and to aim for the prosperity 
of men in spiritual and divine things. 
If he were not a clergyman, he would 
be at least a philanthropist, seeking out 
the suffering and ministering to the tem- 
poral, social, and, so far as possible, the 
moral wants of the community. Cul- 
tured and trained in the sacred profes- 
sion, he is able to more fully evince his 
Sympathy and Spirituality in seeking to 
save men, first religiously, afterward tem- 
porally. 

We find here a full share of perceptive 
intellect, which gives him the ability to 
gather, knowledge from every quarter. 


_He has an excellent memory, so that what 


he has learned he can recall and use to 
a good advantage. 

He has discrimination and power of 
analysis and criticism; ability to reason 
by analogy, and also to take hold of the 
logical forms of thought and bring them 
to the comprehension of practical people 
through his own practical and analogical 
faculties. His logic, though strong, is 
not dry, but is clear, and about as simple 
as the Scripture parables. 

His large Constructiveness and strong 











Imagination, joined with his large Causal- 
ity, impart the power to organize and gov- 
ern, to combine apparently contradictory 
elements and qualities and make them har- 
monious. He has the power of centralizing 
the forces of a family, of a school, or of a 
church. He has the elements of elo- 
quence and poetry. He has an appreci- 
ation of the romantic and the fanciful. 
He has excellent talent for imitation, and 
can adapt himself to the usages and cus- 
toms of others without friction and with- 
out difficulty or delay. When he goes 
among the poor and unlettered, he has 
not only the power of impressing them 
with the strength of his character, but 
also the ability to approach the destitute 
and the ignorant in such a way that their 
poverty and want do not seem magnified 
by contrast with him; and while he has 
dignity and talent enough to feel himself 
the equal of the great, he doves not de- 
spise those of low degree, nor make them 
feel their meanness and want through 
any lordly or egotistical manner of his 
own. The poor incline to look upon him 
as an elder brother; children are fond of 
him; woman confides in him; and he 
has also the elements of general popular- 
ity and power. Nothing discourages 
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him, and his firmness is equal to almost 
any task to which he may be called. He 
is watchful without being timid; is brave 
without being rude, overbearing, or cap- 
tious. He is strong in his friendships ; 
stands by those whom he loves through 
all trials and obloquy ; opposes wicked- 
edness, but seeks to save the wicked. 

His Language is large enough to give 
him freedom of expression, and his Faith 
and Hope reach forward to the beautiful, 
the spiritual, and perfect. He always 
has a word for the encouragement of the 
depressed. Speaking with full emotion, 
he reaches the emotional nature of those 
who listen, and while he gives a strong 
trellis work of argument, he does not 
leave the trellis bare. With his moral, 
and social, and imaginative faculties, he 

‘is able to embellish and fill up the argu- 
ment with rich illustrations, with varied 
fancies, and with those hopeful and so- 
cial emotions which seem to make all 
men of one brotherhood. 

In the social circle he can make him- 
self a center of attraction, but he never is 
merely the recipient of affection and in- 
fluence. He gives more than he gets. 
He is able to put his whole soul into his 
style and manner, as a speaker or in the 
social cirele. It is not often that we find 
so much power of will, thought, force, 
and ‘aspiration so clothed with the esthet- 
ical, spiritual, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate. 

His brain being rather large for the 
body, he should rest and recreate, and 
not allow himself to work up to the full 
measure of his strength; for as he be- 
gins to ‘vane into age, he will find him. 
self easily exhausted. He should take 
life more easily; guard against excessive 
brain work and against exposure, and lay 
up a stock of vital stamina for future 
years. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

CHARLEs F. Deems, D.D., Pastor of the 
“Church of the Strangers,” in New York, and 
one of the distinguished divines of the day, 
was born in Baltimore, Md., December 4th, 
1820; his father is a preacher in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

In 1839 he graduated at Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, and before attaining his major- 
ity le was appointed general agent of the 
American Bible Society for the State of North 
Carolina. While still very young, not twenty- 
three years of age, he accepted a professorship 
in the University of North Carolina, in which 
he gave universal satisfaction for five years, 
when, against the earnest wishes of the trustees 
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of the University, he accepted the chair of Natu- 
ral Science in Randolph Macon College, Vir- 
ginia. The year following he returned to North 
Carolina, and was stationed in Newbern. Soon 
after, he was elected a delegate to the General 
Conference of his church, held in St. Louis; 
while there he was elected President of the 
Greensboro’ Female College, in North Carolina, 
and succeeded in placing the college “on a 
permanent basis of prosperity,” which it main- 
tained until the buildings were destroyed dur- 
ing the war. 

When only thirty-two years of age, Dr. 
Deems received his degree of D.D. from Ran- 
dolph Macon College, being then the youngest 
D.D. in North America. In 1858 he was re- 
elected to the General Conference, at the same 
time President of Centenary College, Louisiana, 
It is said that he was elected either president 
or professor of eight other institutions, being 
also presiding elder to the Wilmington district. 
The next year Dr. Deems and Dr. Hawks were 
elected to professorships in the University of 
North Carolina, of which Dr. Hawks was a 
graduate. Both gentlemen declined. In 1860, 
Dr. Deems spent six months in Europe, the first 
“rest” he had taken in nineteen years of a 
laborious ministry. 

Notwithstanding his various other duties, he 
has found time to write or edit twelve volumes 
of various works, one of which, “ The Home 
Altar,” was translated Into French, and of 
which a new and elegant edition has just been 
published by Hurd & Houghton. 

A speech of his delivered at Petersburg, on 
the trial of a distinguished citizen, was pro- 
nounced to be, by judges and learned men, 
who either heard it, or had read it in pamphlet 
form, “ a master-piece of forensie eloquence.” 

Among his original works is one which has 
never been fully brought before the public, but 
which far surpasses in merits, many popu- 
lar works on the same subject; the title is, 
“What Now,” a book of counsel to young 
ladies just leaving school to enter upon the 
duties and trials of life. It contains many 
acute and yaluable remarks, presented in a 
style to attract and retain the attention of the 
young. We learn it is now out of print. Per- 
haps of all his works, the one that deserves 
the most attention, and the one upon which he 
spent the most labor, is the “The Annals of 
Southern Methodism,” a historical cgmpila- 
tion of events, facts, and statistics connected 
with the Church. 

This work, a distinguished historian of this 
city pronounced a monument of labor and in- 
dustry, a source to which American ecclesiasti- 
cal history would be deeply indebted for many 
facts. It certainly shows that originality and 
brilliancy do not incapacitate one for the te- 
dious labor of separating the chaff from the 
wheat in writing a historical and religious work. 
Such works are not, and can not be, appreciated 
except by the learned, but they are neverthe- 
less most useful and valuable to the student. 

Dr. Deems first attracted public attention as 
a lecurer by his lecture on “ The True Basis of 
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Manhood,” delivered at Hampton Sydney Col- 
lege, Va. Of this effort a distinguished logi- 
cian of the South said: “It shows the highest 
capabilities as a thinker and as a writer.” Dr. 
Deems has, since coming to New York, de- 
livered several lectures, which have increased 
his reputation as a popular teacher of truth. 
His lecture on “ Husbands and Wives” ought 
to be repeated in every community. 

In December, 1865, he came to New York 
for the purpose of fulfilling some literary en- 
gagements, and in July preached for the first 
time in the small chapel of the University, to 
a congregation of forty-three. Gradually this 
room grew full, until it was crowded to over- 
flowing. Strangers visiting the city, from 
every part of the world, flocked to hear him. 
It soon became necessary to secure a more 
spacious hall; the large chapel of the Uni- 
versity, formerly occupied by the congregation 
of the Rey. Dr. Hawks, was hired for the pur- 
pose, and has since been filled with an appre- 
ciative audience Sunday after Sunday. 

The Bible doctrine, declared with simple 
earnestness, is heard from the pulpit, without 
any special reference to the cold forms into 
which the schools and the sects cast it. 

Scholars, artists, and tradesmen listen with 
interest to these discourses, fer the minister 
thoroughly understands the art of giving 
variety to his style, diversity to his forms of 
language, and a rapid transition to his ideas. 
He frequently rises to heights of sublime elo- 
quence when dealing with the majestic and 
magnificent mysteries of the spiritual world; 
he pours his withering sarcasm and fearless 
censures against that mighty and potent thing 
called Fashion, that corrupt and corrupting 
goddess .that almost invariably freezes to 
death the nobler qualities of the human heart 
in ifs benumbing embraces; he thunders his 
denunciations upon hardened hypocrites, and 
makes tender and solemn appeals to the 
prodigal sinner to return to his Father’s house. 

He passes from argument to illustration, from 
imagination to logic, and from pleasantry to 
solemnity, with so much ease and grace that 
the tastes of the most fastidious‘and critical 
of his congregation are never shocked or offend- 
ed by it. The most brilliant intellect and the 
humblest mind are alike interested and edified 
by his fresh, powerful, and original sermons. 
Endowed with much sound learning, guided by 
judgment, gifted with fervid eloquence, pos- 
sessed of a creative imagination, and above all 
a character clothed with genume piety, this 
true-hearted minister of the Gospel is an orna- 
ment not only to the pulpit, but society. . 

Dr. Deems, although slightly below medium 
height, is striking in his personal appearance, 
and impresses one at once with a sense of his 
intellectual superiority. His eyes are gray, ex- 
pressive, and piercing. Complexion fair, fore- 
head high, hair thin, such as is generally found 
in persons of rare mental and neryous organ- 
ization. His manners are genial, pleasant, and 


fascinating. His voice is soft, persuasive, and 
delicately modulated, and while not great in 
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volume is of considerable compass. His step 
is quick, nervous, energetic, and determined. 
He is sometimes subject to spells of despon- 
dency, but is generally cheerful, happy, and 
hopeful, and has a sanguine, excitable temper- 
ment. He is particularly happy in his domes- 
tic relations, his family being declared a model 
of good government, and an example of purity, 
confidence, and domestic love. 

Dr. Deems’ powers of endurance, consider- 
ing his organization, are wonderful. He 
preaches twice on Sunday, hold two services 
at the Tombs on Monday, conducts a meeting 
for conference and prayer on Wednesday, has 
open house on Friday evenings, when the little 
parsonage is often thronged. He has been 
known to spend fourteen hours a day in pas- 
toral visiting, and afterward return to the work 
of the desk. 

He writes much for the press, but seldom a 
simple sentence for the pulpit, all his sermons 
being delivered from briefs. His memory of 
verse is so defective that it is said he knows 
only one hymn. All the quotations made in 
his discourses are carefully read. 

His success has been almost marvelous, and 
were New York to build him a great church, 
that he may be permanently established here, 
it is highly probable that he would prove in- 
valuable, for his influence is great over every 
class of people he comes in contact with. 

Early in his ministry Doctor Deems became 
a warm advocate for the introduction of lay 
representation into the polity of his church. 
The dignified, able, and persistent manner 
with which be labored for it, went far toward 
winning over to his opinion many of the most 
influential clergymen in his church, and thus 
securing its ultimate success. At the last Gene- 
ral Conference of his church, held at New 
Orleans, in April, 1866, he had the satisfaction 
of assisting in the passage of the ordinance 
which introduced lay delegation into its coun- 
cils. On that occasion a distinguished and 
gifted diviné turned to the Doctor and said, 
“Posterity will not forget the part that you 
have taken in this matter.” In a special meet- 
ing of the lay representatives of the North 
Carolina Conference, during the session of a 
conference at Wilmington, N. C., December, 
1867, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by a rising vote, and a copy of 
the same ordered to be presented to Dr. Deems: 


Whereas, We remember with much pleasure 
the earnest and forcible manner in which Rev. 
C. F. Deems, D.D., advocated the introduction 
of lay representation into the councils of our 
church, at a time when its advocacy was un- 
popular, and when it was strenuously opposed 
by most of the leading jotrnals and ministers 
of our church ; therefore resolved, that we here- 
by heartily congratulate him on the final success 
of the principle for the expediency of which 
he coatended against such odds. Resolved, 
secondly, that we deem it appropriate to thus 


-express to him our congratulations on this oc- 


casion, as we now have the pleasure of meet- 
ing him for the first time as members of the 
same body of which he has been for many 
years so honored a member. 
Joun F. Foarp, Secretary. 
J. B. Lirtiesoun, Chairman. 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A REPORT on the state of religion in the 
United States, said to have been prepared by 
Henry B. Smith, D.D., of New York, was pre- 
sented to the General Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance recently in session at Amster- 
dam. The following statistics are taken from 
said report: 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES, ETC., IN THE U. STATES. 


: Churches. Communicants. 
Roma Cagighey..oe).w<sce02 255 3,800 4,000,000 
Metodistseies st s-55- so. tes 55 10.466 2,000,000 
Ba pigeei spe on se 3S = 17,220 1,690,000 
Prenhyperiinsos cos. 5s <s,.ms 2 « 5,000 700,000 
TRECs i ay = ee 2,900 323,800 
Congregationalists.............. 2,780 7,400 
Protestant Episcopalians ....... 2,300 161,200 
German Reformed.............. 1,160 110,000 
Dutch Reformed. 22. -.5...55 440 60,000 


United Brethren about 3,000 societies. 

Morayians about 12,000 communicants. 

Unitarians about 300 churches. 

Universalists include about 600,000 of the 
pepulation. 

Friends or Quakers, Orthodox, about 54,000 
members. 

Friends or Quakers, Hicksites, about 40,000 
members. 


obtained his data we are not aware; but there 
are, so far as our knowledge of the matter goes, 
evident inaccuracies in his figures. For in- 
stance, Methodist churches are rated at 10,460; 
whereas, according to the United States Census 
of 1860, over seven years ago, there were 19,883, 
with over 2,000,000 communicants, while to- 
day, it is probable, such has been their rapid 
increase, that there are not less than 22,000 
churches and 2,500,000 communicants in the 
different branches of the Methodist denomina- 
tion. 

The Episcopal Church also, in 1860, number- 
ed upward of 2,500 churches, besides numerous 
mission stations, and over 200,000 communi- 
eants. The present condition of that Church it 
is difficult to estimate, on account of imperfect 
parish returns, but it can not be less than 230,- 
000 communicants. 

The census of 1860 gives the Roman Catho- 
lics 2,442 churches. They seem, according to 
the report above mentioned, to have gained 
1,380. But as to “communicants,” the Roman 
Catholics are put down at 4,000,000, which is 
all they claim as their entire population, includ- 
ing men, women, and children; when, as in 
the case of other denominations, actual com- 
municants, or adults, only are counted. Sub- 
tract three fifths, or 2,400,000 from 4,000,000, 
for the children of Catholics, and we have 
1,600,000 left as the adult Catholic population ; 
and eyen this is an over-estimate by hundreds 
of thousands. There are not more than a 
million and a half of adult Catholics, at most, 
in the United States to-day, while there are at 


least as many Baptists, and not less than a 
million more of adult Methodists. 

At any rate, we can claim for the United 
States a great growth in her various religious 
organizations. 
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SELF-HELP. 
eee 

“Gop helps them that help themselves,” is 
an old and good motto. By self-help alone can 
aman make his life a true success. It is not 
the indolent man who sits lazily in his chair, 
and thinks that Providence will help him with- 
out the necessity of helping himself, who suc- 
ceeds. No. It is he who goes resolutely out 
into life’s battles, and strives and struggles 
manfully against adversity, rising step by step, 
beginning at the bottom and working onward 
and upward, steadily but surely, until at last 
he reaches the goal of his ambition. These are 
the individuals that constitute a nation’s heart; 
these are the men who bring a nation prosper- 
ity. The nation can not make the people; but 
it is the people that make the nation. And as 
every individual is an atom, a wheel, in the 
great national life, it behooves each and every 
one to “help himself,’ and by so doing he not 
only elevates himself in the scale of humanity, 
but helps to exalt the nation of which he is a 
Intelligence must be among the people, 
or the nation will not be very exalted. To ob- 
tain this, self-help is necessary; national help 
has little to do with it, except to offer facili- 
Sir Robert Peel says: “Self-help alone 
makes a man succeed. If he has confidence 
in himself he may despise the world, because 
he is sure to get on by his own determination 
to succeed.” 

Knowledge here is within the reach of the 
poorest. Our system of national education is 
not for the rich alone—it is offered to all who 
choose to partake of its advantages. But we 
see daily that boys are untaught and men are 
ignorant, simply because they have not helped 
themselves. 





Surely no encouragement is needed to study, 
more than the examples of the thousands of 
eminent men who, by helping themselves, have 
risen to their present positions. Instances 
could be cited without end in illustration of 
this fact. The best men of history have got 
their education, not in the college, not in the 
common school even, but by the flickering 
light of the wood fire of an obscure log cabin, 
or by the pale light of a candle in. the cold, 
starving garret. Some of cur most useful 
theologians haye graduated on their saddle- 
bags ; their best discourses were their thoughts 
by the way. When a person seeks for the 
truth, and searches diligently until he find it; 
if he searches day and night after wisdom, 
there must be an inner impulse which he care- 
fully nourishes and feeds. All that is beautiful, 
all that is delicate, all that is worth having, 
all that is honorable, all that is chaste, enno- 
bling, and enduring in life, must be won. 
Wealth can not purchase it, and once obtained 
it can not be altogether lost. It is no royal 
gift; kings and queens are not the exclusive 
possessors of it, for the humblest may vie with 
the greatest in intellectual and moral attain- 
ments. 

All our faculties need to be developed by 
self-help. Nature may have endowed us with 
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excellent talents, but if we do not use those 
talents, if we bury them, then they deteriorate. 
Some men, it is true, have been endowed 
with finer organizations than others, but his- 
tory has proved that they who win the race of 
life are they who have had most difficulties to 
encounter, and who have fought and mastered 
them. One difficulty conquered, the next be- 
comes far easier to surmount, and thus the self- 
helper, rising from obscurity, has won the fore- 
most rank. Knowledge of a man’s weakness 
is the only way to inspire extra exertion to 
overcome that weakness by self-help. The his- 
tory of self-help is the history of the world. 
The lives of kings and queens have no influ- 
ence on the history of a nation’s life. This is 
carried forward alone by the talent, genius, and 
self-help of the people. If we would make 
“our lives sublime,” as individuals, then we 
must help ourselves, and God will help us. We 
can all do it—the watchword is “ Self-Help.” 


Our Social Kel tions. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of pavadise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav’n-born, und destined to the skies again,—Cowper. 





A HOME OF THEIR OWN. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





“ Onzy think of a home of one’s own—a nice, 
pretty little cottage somewhere, with a sloping 
roof, and plenty of honeysuckles and all that 
sort of thing climbing up the eaves, and a nice 
wide piazza for a fellow to lounge on summer 
evenings, and plenty of room for one’s friends ; 
that’s my idea of solid comfort !” 

That was the way the man looked at it! 

“ A home of my own—dear little double par- 
lors papered in white and gold, with a cottage 
piano, and French windows draped with white 
muslin—lilacs and laburnuns by the gate, and 
robins to sing all day in the branches of the 
elms! Oh,I don’t see how I have endured 
these close, cramped city rooms all my life!” 

That was the way the man’s wife looked 
at it! 

A home in the country—a place all to them- 
down which they 
might stalk without meeting half a dozen of 
the “other boarders’—rooms in which they 
might sing and dance and speak several semi- 
tones above their breath, with “ Mrs. Smith’s 
compliments, and she really must beg a little 
more consideration for her poor head !’—green 
lawns whereon they might walk without an 
ever constant dread of lynx-eyed policemen 
and uncompromising placards, “ Keep off the 
Grass!’ Who can blame the disfranchised 
city people for feeling as if they were entering 
oh a neW life? Who can wonder if they go 
into the country, rejoicing, as the Children of 
Israel went into the Promised Land ! 

And then the preparatory flourishes; the 
visits to cabinet ware-rooms and house-furnish- 
ing bazars, where they are tempted to provide 
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lavishly for wants of which they never be- 
fore were conscious! Alas! if they could only 
lay to heart the wise old saw, “ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise!” it would 
be better to them than five hundred dollars in 
the savings bank! Who wants to discover 
suddenly that they have been living in semi- 
barbarism all their days? People did once 
exist before patent egg-beaters were, and drank 
coffee contentedly from tall tin pots, and rel- 
ished asparagus from ordinary blue-edged 
“vegetable plates.” Fancy Martha Washing- 
ton in a modern House Furnishing Depot! 
Imagine Solomon’s “ wise woman” out shop- 
ping for patent skillets and potato-parers! 
And yet they were both of them pretty good 
housekeepers in a steady-going, old-fashioned 
sort of way. Of course they would be consid- 
ered wofully behind the times in the nineteenth 
century; but nobody found fault with them in 
their own day and generation. 

And then furnishing a country house is so 
very different an affair from fitting out a city 
residence. No hot moth-eaten carpets—only 
cool, delicious matting ; no rosewood or broca- 
telle, but cane and bamboo and chintz-covered 
sofas; enameled “ cottage sets’—white muslin 
instead of heavy satin or tamboured lace for 
the windows, and plenty of blue ribbon to 
loop them back with! There is something 
quite similar to the last chapter of a novel in 
the whole thing—something that suggests to 
the husband the idea, “ Why, it’s as good as a 
play, my dear!’ and makes the wife think, 
with a smile and a sigh, of her little sister’s 
“Daby-house” at home. 

If people could only dream on in this world ! 
But there it is—nobody ever drifted off into a 
delicious nap yet, but he was rudely waked 
just at the most delicious crisis of the dream ! 
It’s the way. in this mundane planet. 

And so our Babes in the Wood—our young 
couple who never yet had “a house of their 
own,” pack their trunks and engage their ex- 
pressman, and go tlfeir ways exulting to “ that 
very desirable cottage residence,’ concerning 
which the real estate agent had been so-enthu- 
siastic ! 

Well, suppose it to be, really and actually, a 
pretty place. What place does not look pleas- 
ant in the month of June with budding shrub- 
bery around it, and birds in the branches, and 
the grass all starred into dandelions? So far 
so good ; but while Philemon is deciding where 
he will have the croquet ground measured off, 
Baucis comes to him, timidly, “ My dear, I think 
there’s something the matter with the chimneys 
—Bridget says all the smoke rushes out into 
the room !” 

“ Probably they have not been swept!” says 
Philemon. 

“And the ceilings are so dreadfully low,” 
goes on Baucis, despondingly, “ and the parlor 
walls are papered with great gaudy Ranches of 
red flowers !” 

(Alas for the visions of “ white and gold” 
paper.) 

“And there is a lot of hens in the kitchen, 
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and Mike says the hennery is all in ruins, and 
Bridget is clamoring for water, and I don’t see 
a sign of a well or a cistern!” 

“My dear, my dear,” interrupts Philemon, 

“you must remember one can’t pare every- 
thing in the country !” 

No—not quite everything. There isa charm- 
ing view from the up-stairs window, if you are 
willing to bring your head in contact with the 
sloping walls to get a peep at it; but the said 
walls are dilapidated, and the wood-work has 
settled away from the perpendicular in a man- 
ner sorely aggravating to a mathematical eye! 
There is a nice piazza; but the boards can’t be 
scrubbed off without water, and there is no 
water short of a “gurgling stream” in the 
glen, full a quarter of a mile off! There are 
lilacs all ready to burst into purple spikes of 
blossom ; but one can’t eat or drink lilacs ; and 
the faithless expressman who was to bring the 
groceries has perjured himself, and fails to 
make hisappearance! There is a lovely sunset, 
all gold and pearl and pink, behind the line of 
western woods, but there are only empty 
lamps, and nobody thought of bringing oil 
wherewith to feed them. 


“Send out for some!” suggests Philemon, 
Send where? Oil doesn’t grow in the woods, 
neither does it burst forth from green croquet 
lawns. The chimneys resolutely decline to 
perform any other function than that of smok- 
ing, the fire consequently sulks, smolders, and 
goes out. The furniture arrives—is piled on the 
piazza in a confusion which only newly moved 
people can imagine. The Tower of Babel 
might have been confusing, but there was no 
furniture in the Tower of Babel! And just as 
it grows dark, the much-tried Baucis comes 
crying to her husband: 

“ Bridget says she’ won’t stay another hour 
in a house where there is neither wood nor 
water to work with !” 

“Tell her to go about her business, then !” 
says Philemon, with a courage which is but too 
plainly assumed. Bridget goes about her busi- 
ness accordingly, and these two miserable ad- 
venturers are left all to themselves “in a house 
of their own !” 

Nor is this the last of their tribulations. The 
new toy is soon tired of—housekeeping loses 
its charm when the dismal rainy days come 
and the muslin curtains grow limp and be- 
draggled, and the enameled bureaus get chip- 
ped and warped, and the matting is stamped 
through and stained and soiled, and the 
French china tea-cups have lost their handles! 
Poor little Mrs. Baucis realizes the difference 
between coming down to dinner in a blue silk 
dress at the chime of the boarding-house bell, 
and personally supervising the preparation of 
said dinner in dust and ashes, to say nothing 
of smoke and steam! while her better half 
discovers by degrees that the country is not 
only a place to smoke cigars and play croquet 
in! He becomes conscious that “ friends from 
the city” involve much before-time prepara-— 
tion and many carefully considered arrange- 
ments! Chickens are nice—so are new-laid 
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eggs; but to have one’s newly planted lettuces 
and cucumbers scratched ruthlessly up as fast 
as they are put in the ground is a little too 
much. The cow would be delightfully rural if 
she did not eat-off all the rarest shrubberies 
and get lost in the swamps at least once a 
week! Philemon thinks over the matter, and 
comes hastily to the conclusion that “a house 
of one’s own don’t pay!” And as a man must 
grumble at somebody, and Mike has gone to 
the city to buy sweet potato plants, he turns on 
his wife with a mildly reproachful air: 

“Things didn’t go on so in my mother’s fam- 
ily. We had a farm of a hundred acres, and 
everything went by clockwork. My mother 
was a housekeeper of the old school.” 

“Tt’s a great pity you couldn’t have married 
your mother!” retorts the wife with acerbity. 

“My dear,” says Philemon—wise man, he 
knows when he is worsted—“ let’s go back to 
the city and board again !” 

And so ends the dream of Philerion and 
Baucis, as many another dream has ended. 
They have had quite enough of “a home of 
their own !” 3 
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THEH FAST YOUNG MAN. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 
Hz struts on the crowded pavement, 
Swinging his useless cane, 
The choicest Havanas puffing, 
With looks of lofty disdain. 
Flashes the diamond breastpin, 
Fixed in his faultless shirt; 
The only treasure about him— 
A jewel lying on dirt. 


Rings on his fingers betoken 
Conceited self-love alone ; 
No feminine charms can soften 

That obdurate heart of stone. 





He bows to each giggling maiden, 
His person and dress to display, 

But passes unheeded the tailor 
Whom he has forgotten to pay. 
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His curling moustache he moistens, 
And twitches again and again ; 
His hair is so rich, rank, and glossy, 

The crop has exhausted his brain. 
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Arm in arm, with a rowdy companion, 
He chatters and simpers and winks; 

“What afool! whispers each one that sees him, 
“Ah! how they admire me!” he thinks. 


He rises at ten, weak and weary, 
Worn out with last night’s debauch, 
And, bolting a hot smoking breakfast, 
Complains he has eaten too much. 
He goes to the barber, whose office 
Is daily his whiskers to trim, 
Talks politics—studies his toilet, 
And swears that the mirrors are dim. 


He calls for a two-forty courser, 
And, languidly mounting his back, 
Plies the whip and the spur, till nothing 
But dust marks his furious track. 
He stops at a café and orders 
Brandy-punch and a well-seasoned stew, 
Smokes his pipe, sips his coffee, and yawning, 
Declares he has nothing to do. 


Returning, he meets on the highway 
A friend who has lent him some cash, 
He intends to stop now and pay it, 
But his horse passes on like a flash. 
A plain country cousin salutes him 
And bids him his galloping heed ; 
He smiles in derision, and answers, 
“Pretty talk from a rustic, indeed !” 


The animal, reeking and jaded, 
Is left uncared at the door, 
While the greater brute that abused him, 
Takes a glass, Azs strength to restore. 
Oysters, gin-sling, and billiards 
Consume the rest of the day, 
Not unlike the reprobate Hebrews 
Who ate, drank, and rose up to play. 


At five, he sits down to dinner, 
Served up in exquisite style, 

Fills his meerschaum, and plays deep at poker, 
The tedious hours to beguile. 
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When day’s busy cares are all ended, 
His hours of folly begin, 

Flushed with drink and seeking excitement, 
He delights in convivial din. 


He is mostly seen at the concert, 
The ball, or the dancing saloon, 

Or, lounging around the theater, 
Humming an opera tune. 

He sings, smokes, swears, and carouses, 
Till stupor his revelry ends ; 

Then drags himself slowly homeward, 
Escorted by tottering friends. 


Night and day, to pleasure devoted— 
Her willing and sensual slave, 
His brain becomes weak and chaotic, 
While his passions new stimulants crave. 
Thus passes, in wild dissipation, 
The years of the fast young man; 
Life to him is so tiresome a burden, 
He spends it as soon as he can. 


At twenty, his health is so broken, 
He can not in business engage; 
At twenty-five, hopes to be better, 
But at thirty dies of old age. 
A worthless and ignorant creature 
As ever the sun shone on, 
The world will not mourn his departure, 
Nor miss him when he is gone. 











Don’t BE A Loarer!—Young man, pay 
attention. Don’t be a loafer; don’t keep loaf- 
ers’ company ; don’t hang about loafing places. 
Better work than sit around day after day, or 
stand about corners with your hands in your 
pockets. Better for your own health—better 
for your own prospects. Bustle about if you 
mean to have anything to bustle about for. 
Many a poor physician has obtained a real 
patient by riding after an imaginary one. A 
quire of blank paper tied with red tape, carried 
under a lawyer’s arm, may procure him his 
first case, and make his fortune. Such is the 
world! to him that hath shall be given. Quit 
dreaming and complaining; keep busy and 
mind your chances! 


PoweERs, the sculptor, is worth $200,000, and 
we are glad of it. 
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OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM. 





Tre wind drove hard across the bay, 
Lashing the waves to foam ; 

And threatening clouds, in dark array, 
Sailed o’er the heaven’s dome; 


And while the storm fell heavily, 
One of our little band 

Was tossing on the restless sea, 
Out many leagues from land. 


In gloom we watched the wind that swept 
Around in antics wild, 

And in our fear we would have wept, 
But for a little child, 


Who pressed her forehead with a sigh 
Upon the window pane, 

Yet softly turned a beaming eye 
Out on the beating rain. 


“The clouds are heavy overhead, 
But that will soon pass by ; 

And God will send the light,’’ she said, 
‘To play along the sky.” 


With such a trustful smile she turned, 
It lent her features grace, 
And we in humble wonder learned 


A lesson from her face. MARIE 8. L. 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


THE MANNERS OF THE MOTHER MOLD THE 
CHILD. 


THERE is no disputing this fact—it shines in 
the face of every little child. The coarse, 
bawling, scolding woman will have coarse, 
vicious, bawling, fighting children. She who 
cries a1 every occasion, “ll box your ears— 
Ill slap your jaws—I'll break your neck,” is 
known as thoroughly through her children as if 
her unwomanly manners were openly displayed 
in the public streets. 

These remarks were suggested by the con- 
versation in an omnibus—that great institution 
for the students of men and manners—between 
a friend and a schoolmaster. Our teacher was 
caustic, mirthful, and sharp. His wit flashed 
like the polished edge of a diamond, and kept 
the “ bus” in a “roar.” 

The entire community of insiders—and who- 
eyer is intimate with these conveyances can 
form a pretty good idea of our numbers, in- 
clusive of the “one more” so well known to 
the fraternity—turned their head, eyes, and 
ears one way, and finally our teacher said: 
“JT can always tell the mother by the boy. 
The urchin who draws back with doubled fist 
and lunges at his playmate if he looks at him 
askance, has a very questionable mother. She 
may feed him and clothe him, cram him with 
sweetmeats, coax him with promises, but if she 
gets mad she fights. 

“She will pull him by the jacket, she will 
give him a knock in the buck; she will drag 
him by the hair; she will call him all sorts of 
wicked names, while passion plays over her 
red face in lambent flames that curl and writhe 
out at the corners of her eyes. 

“And we never see the courteous little fel- 
low with smooth looks and gentle manners— 
in whom delicacy does not detract from 
courage or manliness, but we say that boy’s 
mother is a true lady. Her words and ways 
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are soft, loving, and quict. If she reproves, her 
language is ‘my son’—not ‘you little wretch— 
you plague of my life—you torment—you 
scamp!’ 

“She hovers before him as a pillar of light 
before the wandering Israelités, and her beams 
are reflected in his face. To him the word 
mother is synonymous with everything pure, 
sweet, and beautiful. Is hean artist? In after- 
life, that which with holy radiance shines on 
his canvas will be the mother face. Who- 
ever flits across his path with sunny smiles and 
soft, low voice will bring ‘mother’s image’ 
freshly to his heart. ‘She is like my mother,’ 
will be the highest need of his praise. Not 
even when the hair turns silver and the eye 
grows dim will the majesty of that life and 
presence desert him. 

“ But the ruffian mother—alas, that there are 
such—will form the ruffian character of the 
man. He in turn will become a merciless 
tyrant, with a tongue sharper than a two- 
edged sword, and remembering the brawling 
and cuffing, seek some meek, gentle victim for 
the sacrifice, and make her his wife, with the 
condition that he shall be master. And the 
master he is for a few sad years, when he wears 
a widower’s weed till he finds a victim number 
two.” : 

We wonder not that there are so many awk- 
ward, ungainly men in society—they have all 
becn trained by women who knew not nor 
cared for the holy nature of their trust. They 
had been made bitter to the heart’s core, and 
that bitterness will find vent and lodgment 
somewhere. Strike the infant in anger, and he 
will, if he can not reach you, vent his passion 


’ by beating the door, the chair, or any inani- 


mate thing within reach. Strike him repeat- 
edly, and by the time he wears shoes he will 
have become a bully, with hands that double 
for fight as naturally as if especial pains had 
been taken to teach him that art of boxing. 

Mothers, remember that your manners mold 
the child. Who will not say that mothers 
ought to be thoroughly educated, whether 
their sons are or not? 


Se 


HOW TO CHOOSE A WIFE. 


Rsy. Henry WARD BEECHER, in one of his 
discourses, while commenting on the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis, said: 


Jacob’s father forbade him to take a wife 
from the daughters of Canaan. Why? Be- 
cause he knew that with the wife he would 
take the religion; that had he brought into his 
house the fairest and discreetest of wives he 
would have brought in the cause of a long train 
of miseries with her. It isan old proverb, that 
a man is what his wife will let him be; and old 
Isaac was a wise man when he said, “ Don’t go 
among the Canaanites to get a wife.” Canaan 
nowadays is everywhere. It is every house 
where there has been no family prayer, where 
mammon is God; wherever tlrere is a godless 
household, there is the land of Canaan. <A 
man that marries a good wife has very little 
more to ask of the Lord till he dies. A good 
wife is a blessing from the Lord, and there are 
very few blessings that he gives now or here- 
after that are comparable to it. And marriage 
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is a thing not heedlessly to be rushed into, but 
slowly, discreetly. It is anything but a fancy 
ora calculation. It is a matter of moral judg- 
ment and duty as high as any duty that lifts 
itself between you and the face of God. «At 
Ishmael, he gets married out of spite. There 
have been a good many men who have‘married 
out of a rebound of passion, of whom this is a 
typical instance. It is not the first time that a 
man has forsworn his own good out of spite to 
somebody else. Men will repeat stories, will 
make themselves the common sewers of village 
rumor, just to spite somebody. Political parties 
do the same thing. I think, for a period of 
thirty years in Indiana, the United States Sen- 
ator was always a man elected for the sake of 
splitting the party that sent him there. All 
this is a-law of human nature; it is old Esau in 
man yet. 

In respect to the marriage relations, they that 
enter into this sacred state ought to feel them- 
selves bound to do it upon moral grounds, net 
upon the calculation of secular advantages. 
The public sentiment of this Christian country 
derides the man who would desecrate the 
sanctity of married life for reasons of pecuniary 
or ambitious calculations; for although one 
may find a wife come to him now and then that 
is a joy and a blessing of his life, ordinarily 
such marriages result in arid married lives, if 
not in contention and unhappiness. Nor should 
the pleasure of fancy influence one’s selection; 
neither should one form a marriage connection 
upon mere sentiment—I mean the mere senti- 
ment of affection. There are many persons 
that kindle quick and burn out quick. There 
are many kinds of wood that kindle slowly, 
but, once on fire, keep all night long. There- 
fore, when a man would found a household, 
which is the beginning of his own organized 
life, it ought to be done on moral grounds. It 
should be done with the full advisement, not of 
conscience only, but of religious feeling. Such 
a man will be apt, indeed, tomake a household 
blessed. And in this matter you must re- 
member that natural traits are more to be con- 
sidered even than artificial ones. A person 
may have excellent experiences in religion, 
and yet make a very poor wife. First choose, 
then, good-nature, cheerfulness, gentleness. 
As Baxter said, the grace of God could live 
with persons that he couldn’t live with..... 
They that marry for interest without regard to 
moral considerations lose usually even that; 
but they that select for moral considerations, 
gain first the moral ends that they sought, and 
then work out the other ends that they did not 
It is not wise to mix religions. A 
man who marries a wife of a different religion 
to his own, thinking afterward to bend her to 
his views, has very little idea of timber. 


In addition to “ good-nature, cheerfulness, 
and gentleness,’ we should include health. 
We should also have reference to temperament, 
age, culture, and adaptation. A knowledge of 
Phrenology, etc., would reveal the natural dis- 
position and true character ofeach. Then why 
act blindly ? why not consult it ?* 


oe Sor 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE, which is only to be found 
in Phrenology, lies at the bottom of the doc- 
trine of motives; for one will exert himself for 
praise ; another, to gratify his large Acquisitive- 
ness ; a third, from an innate sense of duty ; and 
a fourth, from excessive constitutional activity, 
making rest painful to him. 





* For a complete discussion of the question of ‘‘ Mar- 
rying Cousins,” or who may and who may not marry, 
see The New Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
for 1868, just published. Price 25 cents. May be or- 
dered from this office. 
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THE HOMES OF THE METROPOLIS. 
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Tue throng of all sorts of people indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled together in the streets of a 
~great metropolis like New York very naturally 
suggests the question, Where do all these people 
come from? where do they live? Every 
morning they emerge from various hidden 
quarters and unite in the busy whirl of city 
life. At night nearly all disappear into some 
retreat which each one calls by the sacred 
name—home. Did we single out one here and 
there and follow him or her to that retirement, 
how different would be the scenes of interior 
life presented to our gaze! The man of fortune 
goes at nightfall to a home which even an 
Eastern pacha might envy. All that skill and 
imagination can devise is there to welcome 
and refresh him. The appointments of luxury, 
the tempting viands, and the obsequious at- 
tendants there minister to his capricious wish. 
He eats and drinks from services of massive 
plate, reclines on voluptuous couches, and 
wherever his eye turns, it rests on exquisite 
masterpieces of art in painting and statuary. 
But in all this magnificence, with so much to 
enjoy, so much to charm the sense, we look in 
vain for that serenity which symbolizes a 
satisfied heart. Anxiety and care have stamped 
their searing impress upon his brow, and the rest- 


- less eyes indicate a troubled, discontented spirit. 


yo 


Surely, you will say, here can be realized to the 
full the joys of domestic relationship! But 
no; fashion here holds sway, and seeks in os- 
tentation to gratify excessive vanity. 

Let us follow to the home of him whose 
moderate income scarcely supplies the common 
comforts of existence. There we are more 
likely to find domestic happiness, and that 
substantial contentment which is an enduring 
source of pleasure in itself. 

Here the “convenient food” nourishes the 
body and solaces the heart. In such a home, 
where mutual dependence is felt and en- 
couraged, and true affection winds its tendrils 
round unselfish natures, influences are born 
and developed which exert a power in the 
outer world. From such households emerge 
men who are the pillars of our republic. Their 
industry is the source of wealth, and their 
virtue and intelligence are the palladium of 
civil justice and the bulwarks of public safety. 

Shall we go to the house of poverty, where 
hunger, cheerlessness, and desponding toil 
brood continually? What comfort is there 
here? What apparent relief from severe, ill- 
compensated labor? And yet to the weary, 
haggard seamstress this bare floor and scanty 
furniture afford a ray of solace, for here she 
may enjoy some respite from toil. But, oh! 
the pinching, blighting influence of want! 
driving those who lack the stern resolution of 
inflexible integrity often to infamy and death. 
Yet from the cheerlessness of the home of indi- 
gence may proceed a moral power mighty 
enough to revolutionize civil society and shake 
a nation. 

There are other homes, and they are not a 
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few, which we shudder to recall. Can we 
term themhomes? They are rather the abodes 
of crime, where want and guilt strip off the 
mask of civilization and exhibit all the savage 
inthe human heart. Vice unfettered, passions 
stimulated by intemperance, riot there. Misery 
and woe is the unspeakably bitter cup which 
the degraded habitues of such dens drain to the 
dregs. From such homes proceed influences 
which openly demoralize humanity at large. 
Backed up and in « great measure produced 
by the corner gin shop, they scatter broadcast 
the seeds of vice and crime, and render poverty 
ignoble and but a synonym for ignorance, filth, 
and degradation. 

Such in brief are the homes of the metropo- 
lis. How little do ye who draw your cushioned 
armchairs near the bright fire and bid defiance 
to the howling blasts and driving snow without, 
know or dream of the bitter lot of those who in 
some desolate attic shiver the long night 
through and sigh for the day—‘ cold, bitter 
cold, no warmth, no light.” They huddle 
together, striving by contact of their half-naked 
limbs to obtain mutual warmth; perhaps in 
their despair muttering imprecations on the 
Power which made their circumstances to differ 
from those of the pampered child of fortune. 
Oh! this is terrible! Well may the eye moisten 
and the purse-string loosen at the recital of 
such misery. And though such oft-told tales 
may compress the lip of the incredulous, yet a 
little investigation of the homes of our me- 
tropolis will disclose facts more painful than 
words may describe. To this brief sketch we 
would add a few statistics. The number of 
persons in the city of New York who are ac- 
counted wealthy, together with those who are 
in comfortable circumstances, orin the receipt of 
an income sufficient for the respectable support 
of their families, does not exceed 175,000. The 
number of those who barely subsist, in which 
we include the great army of seamstresses, 
sewing girls laborers, petty clerks, etc., is up- 
ward of 180,000. Many of these, in times of 
scarcity, are thrown on public or private 
charity. 

Of the lowest class or type of humanity to 
‘Which we have alluded, and who live by so- 
liciting alms or pilfering, and from whom the 
subjects of our public charities are chiefly de- 
rived, there are about 75,000—an alarming 
record for one city. 


+ 9 Qo 


TEMPERANCE 08. INTEMPERANCE.—During 
the late war for the preservation of our glori- 
ous Union, the Temperance Cause may 
have lost ground; but just now the tide is 
turning, and the liquor drinkers are likely to 
be left high and dry on shore. Our neighbor 
STEARNS, of the National Temperance Society, 
is publishing papers, pamphlets, tracts, pledges, 
etc., as ammunition with which to charge the 
Temperance guns, and real execution may be 
expected by those who do not beat a hasty 
retreat. Those interested should send $5, $10 
or $50, for Temperance documents for distri- 
bution in every neighborhood. 
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On Ahustology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge, —Hosea iv 6, 





NATURAL INSANITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks, Are any persons 
so organized by nature that they instinctively 
take a vicious course? Ans. In Psalms lviii. 
38 we read, “The wicked are estranged 
from the womb! They go astray as soon as 
they are born, speaking lies.” This would 
indicate that some, unfortunately, inherit such 
strong tendencies to wickedness, or to a per- 
verted action of the animal propensities, that 
they do not live a moral life, but are moually 
unsound, unbalanced, insane. We know that 
there are physical cripples, intellectual imbe- 
ciles; that there are genii in talent and good- 
ness; why, then, should there not be those 
morally imbecile, with predominant passions, 
with these tendencies inborn, inherited? The 
world accepts the motto relative to the poet, 
“nascitur non fit’? —he is born, not made; 
why, then, should it be startled at the idea that 
the tendency to vice is inborn, not merely the 
result of bad associations? The following 
case, which we copy from an exchange, seems 
a strong illustration of inborn perverseness : 


The trial of Lemaire, the young Frenchman 
who killed a girl™because he feared his father 
infended to marry her, is one of the most 
remarkable in the annals of crime. In the 
murder itself there were no unusual incidents. 
Lemaire, having decided to kill her, proceeded 
about it without strategy or efforts to conceal 
the crime. He put her out of the way with as 
little compunction as though she had been an 
animal whose existence was no longer desir- 
able. He was apprehensive the girl would 
come between him and his patrimuny, and he 
would probably have killed any other woman 
who menaced his future in the same way. 

The interest in this case attaches to the 
criminal himself. When brought to trial he 
courted conviction, asked for it, and absolutely 
pleaded for it. He seemed to have no con- 
sciousness of having committed a crime. He 
simply recognized the fact, that the law de- 
clared it a crime punishable with death. 

The act itself was to him no more criminal 
than the killing of a chicken. He asserted 
this in court and at all times, and it was im- 
possible to arouse in him any consciousness of 
a wrong deed done, for the doing of which he 
ought to be stricken with remorse. ; 

Lemaire was, however, conscious that in the 
want of moral nature he differed from mankind 
in general. He regarded himself as an anomaly, 
and believing that there was, as he expressed 
it, something curious in the formation of his 
brain, he desired that, after his death, it should 
be examined. This was among his last ex- 
pressed wishes. Accordingly, after his execu- 
tion, a post mortem examination was held, and 
attended by many distinguished physicians, 
surgeons, and men of science. Inquiry has of 
late been directed to the physical causes of 
crimes, and Lemaire furnished a capital subject 
for pursuing the investigation. A more pro- 
nounced case of apparent want of moral nature, 
from some physical or mental deformation, 
was never placed on the dissecting-table. The 
examination was minute, and here is the result, 
according to the account of a writer who took 
especial interest in the case: 
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“The cerebral mass, which was unusually 
large, and showed extraordinary intelligence, 
was deformed by large protuberances in that 
section where science has located the sanguin- 
ary instincts (Destructiveness, particularly) ; 
and after the examination the eminent doctors 
gave it as their opinion that the vice of murder 
had been transmitted to Lemaire; that it was 
fatally transmissible, like diseases of the skin 
and blood, and that, had Lemaire lived to have 
had grandchildren, they would, inevitably, 
have been brutal and impulsive in nature, and 
would, doubtless, have been guilty of shocking 
crimes.” [This is true only in part. ] 


This puts the case too strongly, and is the 
language of the surgeons, not of phrenologists. 
Had Lemaire had children, they would have 
inherited, doubtless, something of the father’s 
severity. Lemaire’s “sanguinary instincts” may 
have been enhanced by circumstances, by cul- 
ture through conversation or reading, or obser- 
vation. Should such a man marry, he ought 
to select for a wife a woman very deficient in 
the force elements, which would serve to mod- 
ify, perhaps, to a proper size and strength the 
forceful organs of the children. Proper culture 
and guiding restraint of children do much to 
modify naturally excessive faculties or propen- 
sities. The better qualities of mind and heart 
can be strengthened by moral and religious 
culture. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
wrong influences shall strengthen the “ house 
of Saul” in the soul ? 


———— 6 


® 
AMERICAN SURGICAL APPARATUS 
IN THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


In the field of surgery, America can be 
considered scarcely behind those nations of 
Europe which have had their established 
schools of medicine and chirurgery for nearly 
two centuries. Dr. Mott compelled the ad- 
miration of Europe by his bold and wonderful 
essays on living subjects; and Doctors Carno- 
chan and Wood would not hesitate to attempt 
anything in vivisection which their trans-at- 
lantic cotemporaries thought within the bounds 
of probable success, 

The important department of operative 
surgery is scarcely more worthy of considera- 
tion than that branch of the same science 
which has for its object the invention and adapt- 
ation of apparatus to remedy malformations, 
or deformities resulting from injury to the per- 
son. In orthopedy, the French surgeons have 
generally taken the lead; the inventive genius 
of Americans has not shown any special interest 
in that branch of art, and those among us who 
are studying to perfect new and original devi- 
ces for the relief of the crippled and deformed, 
can be counted easily on one’s fingers. Yet 
some of these who took the trouble to send 
their appliances to Paris, and had them in the 
Exposition, have received testimonials of the 
highest character. The sanitary collection of 
Dr. Evans procured the highest prize awarded 
to orthopedic apparatus. The “ Howard Am- 
bulance” obtained a silver metal, and the Im- 
perial Commission, in its official report on 
surgical instruments and apparatus, awarded 
to Dr. Charles F. Taylor, of New York, the 
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honor of having in the Exbibition the only 
improvements in apparatus for supporting and 
correcting curvatures of the spine. The fol- 
lowing extract of the report will explain the 
nature of the apparatus: 

“The orthopedic corset (corset—spinal ap- 
paratus) of Dr. Taylor is very remarkable, and 
differs entirely from analogous apparatus in the 
Exposition. We can not do better than re- 
produce the remarks of Dr. Bouvier, one of our 
most competent French surgeons, made to the 
Academy of Medicine. 

“<The apparatus which I have the honor to 
present to the Academy, said Dr. Bouvier, 
has been on exhibition in the American sec- 
tion of the Exposition. It differs essentially, as 
may be seen, from those ordinarily employed 
in the treatment of angular curvature of the 
spine. It combines all the advantages of hori- 
zontal position, while at the same time it gives 
the patient the advantage of exercise and fresh 
air. With this brace Dr. Taylor endeavors 
to protect the diseased vertebré, as is done 
in the recumbent position, without the aid 
of the instrument. Like a bed securely 
attached to the back, the brace makes an 
equable pressure on the vertebral column, 
as would result from the patient’s weight 
when in bed. This force is uniformly an- 
tero-posterior. The apparatus is a simple 
lever, which raises the superior part of the 
spinal column by using the transverse pro- 
cesses as a fulcrum, so that while pressure on 
the articulations of the transverse processes is 
safely increased, pressure on the bodies of the 
diseased vertebree is considerably diminished. 
The instrument is hinged, and acts as a supple- 
mentary vertebral column. Its arrangement 
enables the physician to appreciate exactly 
and to modify the degree of force employed» 
and also to render the treatment constantly 
and regularly progressive. It also favors the 
contractions of the spinal muscles. The abil- 
ity of the patient to be in the open air, while 
the seat of disease is protected from all shock— 
this constitutes the superiority of this mode of 
treatment. 

“<The other apparatus is for counter-exten- 
sion in hip-disease. The idea of counter-e 
tension originated with Dr. Davis, of New 
York ; but this instrument is, nevertheless, the 
invention of Dr. Taylor. It consists, 1st, of a 
belt, to which are attached two straps, which 
embrace the perineum, producing extension 
from aboye; and 2d, of a long extensible 
splint, one end of which is received under the 
foot by a strap, which is a continuation of the 
adhesive straps which are applied to both sides 
of the thigh and around the limb. This strap 
produces counter-extension. Elongation is ac- 
complished by a lateral screw. Not only is the 
muscular tonicity overcome, and the joint pre- 
served from pressure or shock, but, during lo- 
comotion, the weight of the body is sustained 
by the instrument, because the body rests on 
the straps which embrace the perineum. 

“<The result of Dr. T’s experience shows 
that when the tonicity of the muscles of the 
hip is completely overcome, and the parts are 
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guarded from pressure and shock, locomotion 
is not only free from danger, but, on the con- 
trary, it is very advantageous, as the patient 
can thus profit by the potent measures which 
hygiene places at our disposal.’ ” 
Se 
THE INDIAN WHEED.* 


THE Official catalogue of the London Exhibi- 
tion, vol. 1, page 180, contains the following 
curious remarks on tobacco smoking: “The 
total quantity retained for home consumption 
in 1848 amounted to nearly 17,000,000 lbs. 
North America alone produces annually up- 
ward of 200,000,000. The combustiow of this 
mass of vegetable material would yield about 
340,000,000 Ibs. of carbonic acid gas; so that the 
yearly increase of carbonic acid gas from tobacco 
smoke alone can not be less than 1,000,000,000 
Ibs. ; a large contribution to the annual demand 
for this gas made upon the atmosphere for the 
vegetation of the world. Henceforth let none 
twit the smoker with idleness and unimport- 
ance. Every pipe is an agricultural furnace— 
every smoker a manufacturer of vegetation, the 
consumer of a weed, that he may rear more 
largely his own provisions.” 

The Dean of Carlisle, in a recent lecture on 
the use of tobacco, calculated that the entire 
world of smokers, snuffers, and chewers con- 


y 


sume 2,000,000 tons annually, or 4,480,000,000 ; 


lbs. weight—as much tonnage as the corn con- 
sumed by 10,000,000 of Englishmen, and actu- 
ally at a cost sufficient to pay for all the bread 
corn eaten in Great Britain. Five millions and 


a half of acres are occupied in its growth, - 


chiefly cultivated by slave labor, the product 
of which at twopence per pound would yield 
thirty-seven millions of pounds sterling. The 
time would fail to tell of the vast amount of 
smoking in Turkey and Persia. In India, all 
classes and both sexes indulge in this prac- 
tice; the Siamese both chew and smoke. In 
Burmah, all ages practice it—children three 
years old and of both sexes. China equally 
contributes to the general mania; and the ad- 
vocates of the habit boast that about one fourth 
of the human race are their clients, or that 
there are certainly 100,000,000 smokers! 

It costs more than education or religion, the 
army or navy. It costs England and Aimerica 
a sum sufficient to support 50,000 ministers 
with a salary of $1,000; or more than 100,000 
missionaries. The students in one college pay 
more than $6,000 for cigars yearly. It tends 
to idleness, poverty, strong drink, and the 
whole family of vices. It tends to debility, 
dyspepsia, palsy, cancers, insanity, delirium 
tremens, and sudden deaths. It weaves a 
winding sheet around 20,000 in our land every 
year ! 

It is estimated that in New York city more 
than twice the amount is puffed away in cigars 
than is expended for bread ! 

Some eighty diseases are traced by Dr. Shew 
to the use of this vile narcotic.+ It injures the 





* We commend this statement as worthy of republi- 
cation in all magazines and newspapers.—ED. PHREN. 


ouR. 
+ See prize essay on Tobacco, published at this office. 
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health of the body, mind, and soul! The hab- 
it is indecent—the example is pernicious on the 
rising youth. The expenditure is wicked, the 
gratification of a vitiated appetite. It leads to 
strong drink. Said a poor Indian: “I want 
three things: all the rum in the world, all the 
tobacco, then more rum. I smoke because it 
makes me love to drink.” The use of this 
poisonous drug blunts the moral sensibilities, 
grieves the Holy Spirit, hinders prayer. “I 
beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain 


from fleshly lusts which war against the soul.” U, 


The excuses for using the dirty tyrant are 
frequent. One uses it for his teeth; another, % 
for his general health; a third, for his corpu- 
lency; a fourth for his leanness; a fifth for a 
watery stomach; a sixth, to help digestion; 
another, because some ignorant, sottish, wine- 
bibbing, tobacco-chewing, or smoking. doctor 
recommends it:—thus and thus, till the cata- 
logue of excuses and subterfuges is filled out. 

It isa matter of devout and hearty thanks- 
giving to God, that the most respectable, learn- 
ed, and eminently successful of the medical fac- 
ulty, with united voice, veto the “ accursed 
thing,’ warn their patients to lay it aside for- 
ever. 

“Friend, do not excuse yourself,” says the 
Hon. Gerrit Smith, “ by saying that some great 
and good men use tobacco. The great and 
good men who do so are in danger of sinking 
into very little and very wicked men before 
they die. 

“Tobacco and Rum—what twin brothers! 
what mighty agents of Satan! What a large 





- share of the American people they are destroy- 


ing! 

“As Paul said to Timothy, so say we to you, 
‘Keep thyself pure.’ Be clean in your person, 
and be clean in your heart. But, depend upon 
it, you can be neither if you use tobacco.” 


““Where lurk ye, thou blot on thy race? 
Still dwell ye with civilized men ? 
Why crawl ye not into some desolate place, 
The lair of a wolf, or a den 
In the clefts of the rocks, in the desert away 
From the gaze of mankind and the light of the day.” 


6 ___ — 

Our HAnpD-Book FoR HomME IMPROVEMENT. 
The Highland Democrat says: “This valuable 
compendium of information necessary to every 
man of any pretensions to respectability in life, 
deserves the attention of everybody. Ii tells 
how to write letters, how to write compositions 
upon any and every subject, how to prepare 
copy for the printer, and contains, besides, a 
multitude of suggestions from which many 
great men might derive wholesome instruction 
to their own benefit and others, especially the 
poor printer who has to revise and guess out 
their manuscript. The anecdotes in this book 


are exquisite specimens, some of which illus- 
trate points of etiquette admirably, and in such 
a way that any one who reads ‘How to Be- 
have’ can not fail to become ‘a wiser and a 
better man.’ Every boy, girl, young man, or 
young woman especially, should read this 
book, and it is so written that if they once read 
it, they will forever remember the valuable 
suggestions it contains.” Price, post-paid, 
$2 25. 
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TEMPERANCE IN MENTAL MANI- 
FESTATION. 


ALL physiologists and students of human 
nature call attention to the fact that temper- 
ance in our various mental manifestations, and 
an even, pleasing disposition, tend to prolong 
life, and in a corresponding degree make it en- 
joyable. To be happy, we must obey the laws 
of nature in regard to both our minds and bod- 
ies. We must neither exercise them too much 
nor too little, too violently nor too sluggishly, 


\\ always preserving that happy medium which 







A LARGH HEAD. 


Epwarp Haycock, the child represented in 


the portrait, is about five years of age. His 
head is of great size, having been hydrocepha- 
lic in early infancy; otherwise his general 
health has been good up to the present time. 
When about three months old his head com- 
menced to expand rapidly, and at the expira- 
tion of a year had attained a circumference of 
twenty-six inches. Since that time no further 
growth in its size has been obseryed—the 
disease haying apparently suspended its ac- 
tivity. 

His mental abilities do not appear to be seri- 
ously impaired. He was a little backward in 
learning to talk, but his memory is excellent, 
and he seems to understand things as well as 
children of his age and opportunity. Of course 
his knowledge is limited, the great size of his 
head rendering him unable to walk and sustain 
himself independently, and thus preventing 
him from much of that personal observation 
and experiment which children are inclined 
to. 

He has a fine clear eye, a clear and healthy 
complexion, but his limbs and general frame 
are small and his flesh very spare. The expan- 
sion of the head has occasioned a very appre- 
ciable separation of the bones of the skull; the 
fontanel, or opening in the tophead, is about 
two and a half inches in diameter, and at this 
opening the pulsations, as usual, are distinctly 
seen and felt. 

He appreciates keenly any efforts on the 
part of others to amuse him, and when not 
embarrassed by the notice of strangers, is lively 
and talkative. Should there be no further 
hydrous secretions in the brain of this boy, a 
sufficient growth of body may ensue to render 
him in a few years able to balance his large 
head, and to dispense with the now indispensa- 
ble assistance of others. Our portrait was en- 
graved from a photograph taken at our request 
by Mr. Abraham Bogardus, the enterprising 
photographer of Broadway, this city. 











N\shall render us ever ready but not forward, 
‘ make us love work, but which shall keep us 


from overworking, make us kind but not offi- 
cious, beautiful but not showy, which is in fact 
that “ jewel of the first water,” propriety. 

We should ayoid extremes; we must curb 
our passions and control our ‘thoughts, Vio- 
lent expressions, whether of sorrow, joy, re- 
morse, or anger, must be restrained until rea- 


gon resumes ies throne, or disturbances of the 


nervous system will be the result. Public 
speakers have expired in a burst of eloquence. 
Long continued grief, or sorrow in excess, is 
radically defective of the life functions. 

We may overwork the mind by too long in- 
tense application on a highly exciting subject, 
but not without very materially injuring its 
present healthfulness and future usefulness. 
Nature’s laws are paramount. They demand 
exercise, and then rest; neither in excess, but 
in equal proportion. Cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity of temper are not less than virtues, and 
they are aids to both spiritual and physica] 
growth. 

How beautiful in old age is one who has his 
mind preserved in almost its youthful vigor 
and force, susceptible of joyous impressions as 
in days gone by, and as such a living proof 
that “ wisdom’s ways are eas of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” J. A. R. 
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CHANGES. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


Movry, oh, rejoicing heart ! 
The hours are flying ; 
Each one some treasure prgeos 
Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying. 
The chill, dark night draws near 
Thy sun will soon depart 
And leave thee sighing. 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The hours are flying. 


Rejoice, oh, grieving heart! 
The hours fly fast ; 
With each some sorrow dies— 
With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 
The red dawn, in the east, 
Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past. 
Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 
The hours fly fast! 
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HUMAN DECADENCE. 
THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 








Man is undoubtedly subject to a general law 
of progress. The great tide of life on our globe 
tends, and probably will forever. tend, steadily 
onward; but as within the resistless current 
of the mighty Mississippi the voyager encoun- 
ters eddies, whirlpools, and minor counter- 
currents, so in the general forward movement 
of mankind there occur recessions and retro- 
gressions innumerable, affecting larger or 
smallernumbers. Individuals sink into degra- 
dation; families deteriorate; nations revert 
from civilization to barbarism; and even races 
fall from a higher to a lower position in the 
ranks of humanity. 

The advancement and even the perpetuation 
of civilization depend on certain fixed con- 
ditions, one of which seems to be the association 
of many individuals in a permanent commu- 
nity. Sparse populations and migratory tribes 
are apt to decline rather than rise in culture 
and the arts, and individuals, left to themselves, 
are sure to adopt the usages of the savage—in 
some respects at least. 

The refined and cultivated dweller in cities 
finds-his silver fork and napkin indispensable, 
and is disgusted with the rudeness of the 
country boor, who crams his food into his 
mouth with his knife, or takes a chicken bone 
in his fingers at the hotel table. But throw this 
cultivated and refined individual into some 
mountain forest, with a dog and a gun as com- 
panions, and mark the change. Look at his 
fingers, begrimmed with smoke and shining 
with grease! See him tear the half-roasted 
flesh from that bone with his teeth. Perchance 
he brought his silyer fork and napkin with 
him, but he has no use for them here; and as 
for feather beds and downy pillows, he soon 
learns to look upon them with contempt. Give 
him half a dozen associates in this wild life, 
and, provided there be no women among them, 
his manners will not be improved. On the 
contrary, the whole party will fall into many 
of the ways of the savage; and that not merely 
as a matter of necessity, but readily and from 
choice. 

Of course these men do not become savages 
by assuming temporarily the habits of savages, 
but they thus take the first step backward or 
toward rude nature. Whether they are, or not, 
losers by this step I will not stop here to in- 
quire. 

It may be remarked, further, that civilization 
is sustained and advanced only where incite- 
ments to bodily and mental activity are pro- 
vided. Here in the South, we had formerly a 
class of persons from whom a certain amount 
of bodily activity was required—who were 
subjected to compulsory labor, but from whom 
its rewards were partially withheld. If they 
made any advance, it was simply through con- 
tact with their social superiors. 

There was another class who, through the 
operation of causes which will be set forth 
hereafter, were effectually debarred from the 
privilege of labor and, through the poverty thus 
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induced and perpetuated, from all social con- 
sideration. 

The results of this deprivation of all induce- 
ment to exertion either of mind or body are 
seen in the present condition of the “poor 
whites” of the late slave States, whose miser- 
able cabins seem like so many ugly patches on 
the fair face of this pleasant country, and whose 
uglier selves cross my path at every turn, 
tempting me to exclaim with the poet— 

‘These are no brothers of my blood; 
They discredit Adamhood. 

The actual origin of the class variously de- 
nominated “ poor whites,” “poor white trash,” 
and “mean whites,” in the South, is involved 
insome obscurity. It seems probable, however, 
that the difference which separates this class 
from the dominant or planter caste dates back 
beyond the earliest settlement of this country— 
that the progenitors of our poor whites were 
the servants, followers, and dependents of the 
proud and wealthy cavaliers from whom the 
higher class claims descent. It would seem 
impossible that the few generations which we 
can count on American soil can have created 
so wide a gulf as now exists between these 
classes. 

The causes which have widened and deep- 
ened this gulf, by constantly elevating the one 
class and as persistently depressing the other, 
are evident enough. 

The introduction of slavery at once created 
a monopoly in the hands of the wealthy. The 
poor man could not enter the field at all in 
competition. His poverty prevented him from 
owning slaves, while the existence of slavery 
not only entirely superseded the demand for 
his services, but, by degrading labor, created a 
strong antipathy against it, and engendered a 
love of idleness and sloth. So the poor whites 
were from the first not only debarred from the 
privilege of labor, but predisposed to reject it 
with scorn had it been offered. ~* 

It will be readily seen that no career was 
opened for this class. Life had no purpose be- 
yond the gratification of the mere animal wants. 
Having no chance to rise out of their debased 
condition, and unable to sustain themselves 
even on the low plane on which they stood on 
their introduction into the country, they sunk 
gradually lower and lower, till they reached a 
depth of degradation almost incredible; while 
the causes which led to their decadency, was 
elevating to the loftiest heights of opulence and 
culture the dominant or planter class. 

Here and there an individual of the lower 
class, endowed with a better organization than 
his fellows, rose above the general level and, 
becoming a mechanic (a very poor one, in most 
cases) or a small trader, laid the foundation of 
social respectability for his descendants; but 
cases like this were rare. 

Such a class as I have described could exist 
only in a mild climate; but here, where the 
absolute necessaries of life, with such people at 
least, are few, their acquisition involves very 
little exertion either of body or mind. 

Being generally squatters on the vast estates 
of the planters, and paying no rent, there is 
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little call for cash outlay. A small patch of 
corn, a few rows of sweet potatoes, and a little 
garden, given up mainly to “ collards” and tur- 
nips, and cultivated by the women and chil- 
dren, supply their bread-stuff and vegetables. 
In most cases they own a few hogs and a piney- 
woods cow or two, which it costs nothing to 
keep; or if they do not, their richer neighbors 
do, which often serves their purpose quite as 
well. For the rest, a little hunting and fishing, 
which their laziness sometimes permits, helps 
them to keep soul and body together. 

A late magazine writer, an intelligent and 
trustworthy gentleman of the planter class, who 
is familiar with the condition and habits of the 
poor whites, after dwelling on the causes which 
have led to the existence, perpetuation, and con- 
tinual retrogression of the class, continues: 

“No statement of causes, however potent, 
nor any mere general description, could pre- 
pare the mind of one unagcustomed to the 
South for the reality of the condition of this 
people, as it was exhibited in those sections 
where this state of things existed in its fullest 
development. * * * ‘Their habitations 
were uncomfortable structures built principally 
of logs. not at all superior, in many cases, to the 
wretched huts of the poorer class of peasantry 
of Ireland. Many of these tenements were so 
small as to contain but a single room, within 
the narrow limits of whose crazy walls whole 
families, men, women and children, indiscrimi- 
nately, were to be found crowded together. 

“The appearance of these people accorded 
with their miserable condition. Ignorance and 
vice stamped their features with a brutal and 
forbidding aspect. The poverty and insuffi- 
ciency of their food and their uncomfortable 
mode of life, added to the effects of an un- 
healthy climate, rendered them, with hardly 
an exception, lean in person and pallid in com- 
plexion,* while a proverbial uncleanness and 
raggedness of attire completed the revolting 
traits of the unhappy picture.”+ 

The ignorance of these people is profound 
and almost past belief. To say that few of 
them can write or even read conveys no ade- 
quate idea of their lack of education. In the 
language of the writer just quoted, “ They are 
all so utterly devoid of the simplest elements 
of information, that they have no definite idea 
as to what portion of the earth they occupy.” 
But, further than this, they have no desire to 
learn anything, believing firmly that all edu- 
cation is utterly useless. 

Of the moral character of this degraded class, 
itis painful to speak or even think. The former 
I will not trust myself to do, but will quote 
again from Mr. Seabrook, merely expressing a 
hope that his picture is rather too darkly col- 
ored. He admits that there are many excep- 
tions, but declares that “the portraiture is un- 
happily too faithful to the class at large.” 


* I think the climate has little to do in producing the 
emaciation and pallor of which the writer speaks, for I 
find these characteristics just as strongly marked here 
among the pine hills of Middle Georgia (as healthful a 
region as can be found in the world) as in the ‘‘low 
country”’ of South Carolina. 4 

+ E. B. Seabrook. 
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“ The utter absence of the sentiment of hon- 


 esty among them was shown in the universal 


disposition to petty theft, and in the continued 
series of robberies and depredations by which 
they unconsciously made reprisal upon their 
richer neighbors for the benefits which the 
latter enjoyed at so fatal a cost to them. The 
records of the courts showed an astonishing 
frequency of those flagrant crimes which are 
more apé to fall under the contemplation and 
penalty of the law, such as murder in all its 
degrees, even including forms to which the in- 
stincts of the human heart are opposed, as of 
parents by children and children by parents. 
That higher spirit which seems native to the 
inhabitants of warmer climates, and which was 
displayed in the case of the planters in a tra- 
ditional valor and a chivalrous sensitiveness to 
injury and insult, declined in this class into a 
prevailing ferocity, which too often was evinced 
in the most signal instances of personal violence 
and outrage. Their personal encounters, prow- 
ess in which was almost the sole object of 
their pride and ambition, left their traces in the 
hideous disfigurement of many a ruffianly coun- 
tenance ; and cases of murder have been known, 
so marked by wantonness, that juries have hesi- 
tated to convict, almost willing to believe that 
the utter absence of motive must, of itself, have 
proved the insanity of the wretches who seemed 
merely to have obeyed the wicked caprice of a 
savage disposition. 

“A promiscuous debauchery proved. their 
insensibility to the obligations of virtue, or to 
a feeling of modesty; and the history of many 
localities was disgraced by instances of the 
grossest and most revolting incest. 

“To complete the melancholy picture, that 
must be added which enhanced all their vicious 
propensities, the almost universal prevalence 
of intemperance to a degree which knew no 
limits or restraint, except from the insufficiency 
of the means.” 

A dark picture, truly! but a ride of a few 
miles through our “ piney woods,” any fine day, 
will give you a glimpse of the living reality 
from which it has been sketched. 

Here we come upon one of their cabins in 
the midst of the forest, with its little clearing 
(if “deadening” the pines makes a clearing) 
surrounded by a dilapidated fence of rails or 
brush. You need not go in. The whole 
family is arrayed on the “lot” stupidly staring 
at us. 

The master of the house, a blear-eyed, sullen, 
ferocious-looking fellow, with a bushy beard 
and long unkempt hair, sitting on a log, calls 
off the dogs, three or four of which threaten 
us from the roadside. They are as lank as 
their master, and nearly as ill-looking. The 
mother and two or three grown-up girls, in 
home-made cotton, somewhat the worse for 
wear, and with dirty bare feet and ankles, 
block up the doorway. They are rather less 
sinister in their physiognomical expression, but 
scarcely less ugly and untidy than the head of 
the family. The children form an intermediate 
group in the tableau, and are not unworthy of 
their parentage. Their hair is almost invaria- 
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bly of a yellowish white tint, and their com- 
plexion is of the same hue, their faces having 
the appearance of half-dried clay. You will 
look in vain for the faintest tinge of healthy 
color on cheek or lip. No roses bloom here, 
nor lilies either, for their pallor is not whiteness. 

You may find red-faced men occasionally, 
where bad whisky can be had, but blooming 
women and children, never; and it must be re- 
membered that I am not writing in the un- 
healthful regions of the “low country,” or re- 
ferring to the denizens of swampy and mala- 
rious districts, but describing these people as I 
see them going and coming every day among 
the pines, in one of the most salubrious regions 
in the world. It would not be proper to de- 
scribe them as walking corpses, for their ap- 
pearance is far more sickly than that of a dead 
person. They seem to be victims of a perma- 
nent torpidity, nothing being alive in them 
except the lowest instincts and passions of hu- 
man nature. 

The heads of these people are small, broad 
at the base and narrow above, with low fore- 
heads, usually hidden under coarse bushy or 
long straight hair. Their eyes are small and 
dull; thin noses, often of the class called 
“snub,” and always ccarsely cut; their mouths 
gross; and their chins weak and retreating. 
Every feature bears a record of their abase- 
ment—an authentic and legible inscription 
commemorative of human decadence. 

What is to be the ultimate destiny of: this 
singularly unfortunate class of people? 

Mr. Seabrook, in the article from which I 
have already quoted, predicts their gradual 
elevation under the new order of things con- 
sequent upon the abolition of slavery and the 
decline of the planter class. He argues that 
the opportunities for employment now opened 
will breed habits of industry, and that with 
them will come higher aspirations, a desire for 
education, and an appreciation of the comforts 
and refinements of civilized life. ‘ Already,” 
he says, “ their services are for the first time in 
general demand, and simultaneously all over 
the country many of them have been taken 
into employment. They are recovering the 
place from which they too long have been 
driven, and this point reached, they will stretch 
upward to higher aims and better attainments.” 

Let us hope so.-Ex.-Ep. DowN IN GEORGIA: 
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BRITISH WORKMEN. 


In a London letter to one of our city dailies 
we find the following allusion to British manu- 
facturring, and some of the stupid usages of 
trades unions. As it will be seen, the Ilctter 
was written some time ago, during the Paris 
Exposition. Are not the tradesmen of our 
large cities adopting these European customs 
too much ?—or, rather, are they not being plant- 
ed here by workingmen from foreign shores ? 

The revelations of the Paris Exposition 
relative to the superiority of foreign over Eng- 


lish manufactures have caused much excite 
ment among all reflecting Englishmen. The 
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British manufacturers have been beaten in 
their own departments, and notably in that of 
machinery, upon which they fondly prided 
themselves. There is now a loud clamor for 
scientific schools, and many employers are 
writing letters to the papers urging working- 
men to visit the Exposition. Cheap trains are 
being run, and one employer (Bennett, of watch- 
making fame) advises workingmen to pawn 
their watches and go to Paris. All this will 
do no good unless the present trades unions be 
better regulated. The true British working- 
man prefers the alehouse to a scientific school, 
and has no watch to pawn. No wonder that 
he should be excelled at every point when he 
resists every improvement and joins trades 
unions to murder those who will not ‘“ strike” 
for higher wages. Only recently a man who 
has invented a machine for paper-hanging was 
fairly driven out of London, in fear of his life. 
He had been decoyed into various places in or- 
der to be beaten, and the models of his ma- 
chine were repeatedly smashed. This was 
done, not by men confessedly uncivilized, but 
by professedly respectable workmen, who are 
earning good wages and have just been admit- 
ted to the right of suffrage by the Reform bill 
Such men can not be reclaimed. England’s 
only hope is in the rising generation, redeemed 
and educated by a system of free schools like 
that in America. 

You have heard a great deal about the out- 
rages of the trades wnions—how they blew up 
refractory workers and hired assassins to kill 
off non-unionists ; but there is another phase 
of the unions almost equally remarkable. The 
masons of Manchester, for example, will not 
allow stone worked at the quarries to be 
brought into their district, under penalty of a 
“strike.” If it come from Yorkshire it may 
be worked on one side ; otherwise it must come 
in the rough. Now, the stone can often be 
better worked at the quarries; it is cheaper 
when thus worked, and of course it is easier to 
convey, and the freightage is less; ‘‘ but, no 
matter,” say the Manchester mason, “ we will 
strike work if you do not bring us the rough 
stone and Jet us work it.” One firm was bold 
enough to buy some delphstone steps, worked 
at the quarries, because Manchester masons 
often refused to work this stone ; but forthwith 
the masons struck, and the stone had to be re- 
worked by the union men. Another firm had 
stone polished elsewhere, and these had to be 
actually defaced so that the Manchester masons 
might repolish them, or else work would have 
been stopped. The brick masons are equally 
tyrannical, and will not permit brick to be 
sold or used in any district in which they are 
not made—the said districts being determined 
by the unions. The manufacturers are watched, 
and if this rule be infringed, the bricklayers 
“strike” at once. In several cases employers 
have been compelled to pay union men for the 
time they would have worked, because non- 
unionists or unionists of other districts had been 
allowed a certain job. These facts are taken 
from the sworn evidence before a royal com- 
mission. 

How can labor prosper in any country where 
laborers perpetrate such outrages ? 


SSeS Det pe GRRE Load 

A NEW SUBSCRIBER, residing at Hartford, 
Conn., says: “ After a careful perusal of a few 
past numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, which I have purchased from newsdeal- 
ers, I am obliged to say that it takes the lead 
of any reading matter that I have examined, 
for solid knowledge, such as will promote the 
mental growth of him who is earnest in his 
efforts at self-cultivation.” 


See 
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EMINENT BUSINESS MEN OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


PORTRAITS, CHARACTERS, BIOGRAPHIES. 


New York City is the great commercial 
center of the Western world. From the earliest 
settlement of Manhattan Island, by the Dutch, 
to the present time, trade has flourished here 
in the most conspicuous manner. 

The merchants of New York have 
ever been characterized by their shrewd- 
ness, tact, and sagacity; and some of 
them for boldness of venture and extent 
of business operation have been surpass- 
ed by none in the large commercial cities 
of the old world. In no other city have 
fortunes been realized from business en- 
terprise in so short a time as in New 
York city; and in no other city is the 
proportion of wealthy merchants so large. 
Among our active business men are many 
who, though advanced in years, still hold 
the helm, and administer affairs success- 
fully. From these we have selected some 
who, for industry, energy, temperance, 
and integrity, are eminently worthy of 
the thoughtful consideration of all our 
readers, and especially of our young read- 
ers, who long to ascend the slippery lad- 
der of fortune. We present in this num- 
ber three gentlemen, each a business 
man, but in a different sphere, viz., a 
manufacturer, a banker, and a steam- 
boat manager. 


PETER COOPER. 
This gentleman has naturally a strong 
and vigorous constitution, and exhibits 
qualities of endurance both in his physi- 
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PORTRAIT OF DANIEL DREW. 





cal and mental organization. The mo- 
tive temperament is well indicated by the 
strong frame and large muscles; and the 
mental temperament also is well mani- 
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fested by the size of the brain and the 
general fineness of the constitutional tex- 
ture. A careful and abstemious life has 


developed a naturally good organization, 
and now, at the advanced age of seventy- 
seven, he enjoys vigorous health, and is 
able to attend to the administration of a 
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PORTRAIT OF PETER COOPER. 


large estate and of a prosperous busi- 
ness. Perseverance and determination 
are among the most prominent qualities 
of his character. Whatever he determ- 
ines to do, he follows earnestly and _ per- 
sistently, and with difficulty is turned 
aside from any object which he enter- 
tains. There are also the indications of 
a strong moral sense, and the apprecia- 
tion of those responsibilities which de- 
volve upon him as a member of society. 
Inclined to be cautious—disposed to 
avoid public prominence—and to adopt 
those measures only which commend 
themselves for their honesty, integrity, 
and safety, he is not by any means rash, 
headlong, or careless. He is a practi- 
cal man in the main, appreciative of 
the actual—the tangible. He takes into 


account all the details of whatever sub- - 


ject claims his attention, and is seldom 
mistaken in his impressions of things. He 
is a good judge-of qualities, conditions, 
and general characteristics. He is no 
imitator ; not inclined to follow the cus- 
toms. and usages of others; not given 
to conforming to the ways and usages of 
society ; but rather “ individual,” or, in 
the estimation of the world, eccen- 
tric, following the bent of his own in- 
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clinations, acting out his own opinions 
and in his own way. He would adopt, 
in his mode of dress and manners, that 
which appeared agreeable to his taste 
and common sense, without reference to 
their harmony with the prevailing cus- 
tom of the day. 

He has considerable natural force 
and impulse of character. The or- 
gans which minister to executive- 
ness and activity are large. As a 
business man, he would be energet- 
ic, prompt, and thorough; while 
his carefulness, responsibility to the 
obligations which devolve upon him 
in the progress of his calling, would 
command the respect and esteem 
of those with whom he had deal- 
ings. 

He has a rather warm, social 
nature. Is cordial in his friend- 
ships; appreciative of the pleasures 
and ties of home, and usually re- 
tains those whose affection or re- 
gard he has acquired. 

With such elements of character, 
having fair opportunities in life, he 
would not fail to make it successful. 





BIOGRAPHY, 

This eminent New York philanthropist was 
born on the 12th day of February, 1791. His 
father was a lieutenant in the Revolutionary 
army during the war for independence. The 
business of his father was that of a hat manu- 
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facturer; and in early youth Peter was em- 
ployed in the business, and labored assiduously 
until he had attained the age of seventeen, 
when he was apprenticed to Mr. Joseph Ward- 
well, a coach-maker. In a few years he became 
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skilled in this trade, and at the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, continued working as a jour- 
neyman until the opening of the war of 1812, 
when he abandoned coach-making for the 
manufacturing of machines for shearing cloth. 

This last business he carried on successfully 
to the close of the war, and then entered into 
the manufacture of cabinet ware, which he 
subsequently quitted, and opened a grocery 
store. This business, however, he found to be 
rather out of his line, and he soon returned 
again to manufacturing. The department 
which now interested him was that of the 
preparation of glue and isinglass for the mar- 
ket, a business which he carries on at the 
present time. 

He became interested, while yet a yoygng 
man, in the development of the American iron 
interest. In 1830, he established extensive 
iron works near Baltimore; and afterward 
started a rolling and wire mill in the city of 
New York, where he made the first successful 
attempt at the adaptation of anthracite coal 
to puddling iron. 

This mill was afterward removed to Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, where it was from time to 
time enlarged, until it became the most exten- 
sive rolling mill in the United States. Vast 
quantities of railroad iron and wire have been 
turned out of this manufactory. 

At present, the business of this establishment 
is in the hands of a company, of which he is a 
prominent manager. The first locomotive in 
general use on this continent was built by Mr. 
Cooper, at Baltimore, after his own designs, and 
worked on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Having at heart not only the manufacturing, 
but also the scientific interest of his country, 
Mr. Cooper has evér prominently identified 
himself with all important public undertakings 
tending to the development of science. 

He was warmly interested in the electric 
telegraph from its earliest conception ; and in- 
vested liberally in enterprises having in view 
its establishment. 

He has also been associated with the city 
government of New York, and won a promi- 
nent position by his earnest efforts to promote 
the welfare of the community. 


He has made his name particularly famous, 
however, through his many large charities. 
The cause of education, has ever found him 
a warm advocate. His sympathy in this mat- 
ter finally culminated in the erection of a 
splendid building in the central part of this 
city, at great cost, and devoting it to the free 
education of the working classes. His designs 
in this respect have been carried out, and 
thousands of worthy but needy youths have 
been educated in the higher branches of 
knowledge in Tae Cooper Insrrrurs. In 
connection with the educational advantages 
thus thrown open to the public, Mr. Cooper 
has established a large and neatly appointed 
reading-room, which is open to all comers, and 
contains a large and valuable collection of 
books, and the current periodical literature of 
the day. 
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DANIEL DREW. 

We have here a strongly marked head 
and face. The brain is something above 
the ordinary size—high, broad, long, and 
full. It is especially large in the region 
of the moral sentiments, the more prom- 
inent of which is Conscientiousness, 
which gives a sense of justice and integ- 
rity. It is large in Hope, which lifts one 
up in times of adversity, and inspires 
him to put forth every energy to accom- 
plish a purpose. There is large Benevo- 
lence, indicating a broad charity, earnest 
philanthropy, and brotherly kindness. 

We do not perceive any deficiency 
in intellect, in Constructiveness, mechan- 
ical ingenuity, or in economy, regard 
for property, and appreciation of money’s 
real worth. 

There is also great executiveness, indi- 
cated by the breadth of brain immedi- 
ately above the ears, with strong Firm- 
ness, giving stability, steadfastness, deci- 
sion, and perseverance. 

There are, also, method, order, a cor- 
rect eye for measuring forms, sizes, pro- 
portions, and distances ; a good general 
memory, especially of principles and ex- 
periences, if not of minor facts and de- 
tails. 

There was originally very strong af- 
fection in this character, but these feel- 
ings were always subordinate to the in- 
tellectual and moral sentiments. Nor is 
there any indication of the sensualist, 
but every indication of temperance and 
self-regulation. 

Such a brain, with its fine quality, be- 
ing fairly educated, would almost inevi- 
tably become a power in the world, mak- 
ing its own way, originating, planning, 
contriving, and managing, rather than 
imitating or running in a rut. His ac- 
countability would be first to his God, 
next to himself, then to others. He could 
not knowingly violate his own sense of 
justice. Such a nature, however, is lia- 
ble to become rigid, opinionated, and, in 
a measure, austere. But while permitted 
to pursue his own course without inter- 
ruption, with no one to thwart or disturb 
him, he would go on peaceably to the 
end. If competitors cross or wrong 
him, they will wake up a lion, who will 
clear his track and free himself from the 
annoyance. 

Conscious of being governed by cor- 
rect motives, seeking to be governed by 
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high principles, he is compar tively in- 
different to praise or blame. This is a type 
of the energetic, go-a-head, self-made 
American, and the following'biographical 
sketch confirms our statements, and must 
prove instructive to the reader. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our phrenological remarks just 
stated was born at Carmel, Putnam Co.,N. Y., 
July 29, 1797. His early years were passed on 
his father’s farm, and his education in youth 
was such as a country district school afforded. 
When fifteen years old his father died, leaving 
him to carve a fortune for himself. He direct- 
ed his attention chiefly to the personal driving 
of cattle to market, and selling them, until 
1829, when he made New York city his per- 
manent residence, and there continued the 
cattle trade by establishing a depot, and pur- 
chasing largely through agents and partners. 
In 1834, Mr. Drew was induced to take a pe- 
cuniary interest in a steamboat enterprise. 
From that time his history is identified with 
the inception and growth of the steamboat 
passenger trade on the Hudson River. By 
shrewd management, low rates of fare, and 
good accommodations, the line which Drew 
promoted grew in favor with the traveling com- 
munity notwithstanding the powerful oppo- 
sition brought to bear on it by other steamboat 
men, among whom was Commodore Vander- 
bilt. Competition ran so high, that at one 
time the steamboat Waterwitch, in which 
Drew had invested his first venture, carried 
passengers to Albany for a shilling each. 

In 1840, Mr. Isaac Newton formed a joint 
stock company, in which Drew became the 
largest stockholder. This was the origin 
of the famous “People’s Line,’ which com- 
menced business by running new, large, and 
elegantly fitted-up steamboats, and from time 
to time added new and improved vessels to 
their running stock. When the Hudson River 
Railroad was opened in 1852, it was confidently 
expected by many that the steamboat interest 
was doomed. Drew thought otherwise, and 
refused to accept the advice of his friends, who 
admonished him to sell his boats and with- 
draw from a business about to fail. The event 
justified his course. The railroad served but 
to increase travel, and rendered the steamboats 
more popular than ever. The large steamers 
now attached to the ‘“ People’s Line,” which 
command the admiration of every visitor and 
traveler on account of their superb decorations, 
and the extent and comfortable character of 
their accommodations, attest the prosperity at- 
tendant upon the management, a leading spirit 
of which Mr. Drew has been from the begin- 
ning. The Dean Richmond, St. John, and 
Drew are unsurpassed for model, machinery, 
speed, and finish by any river steamboats in 
the wide world. 

Mr. Drew has not only boldly adventured in 
“steamboating,’ but has won reputation and 
wealth in the much more uncertain sphere of 
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stock-brokerage. In 1840 he formed a copart- 
nership with Mr. Nelson Taylor and Mr. Kelly, 
his son-in-law, in that business, which was car- 
ried on with marked success for more than ten 

- years. Both these partners, although much 
younger than Mr. Drew, are sleeping in the 
tomb, while he is still employing some of his 
large capital in the same line through confiden- 
tial hands. 

The noble deed which has brought him into 
special prominence, and rendered his name, 
like those of Cornell and Peabody, a synonym 
for active benevolence, is the founding of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, Mor- 
ris County, New Jersey. To this end Mr. Drew, 
at the recent centennial of Methodism, offered 
half a million dollars. The property purchased 
for the seminary is pleasantly situated in one 
of the most thriving towns, and in the midst 
of some of the finest scenery in northern New 
Jersey. Its distance from New York city is 
only twenty-eight miles. 

Besides this large benefaction, Mr. Drew has 
contributed extensively to various religious 


and educational institutions, among which- 


the Wesleyan University and the Concord 
Biblical Institute are prominent. 

In Putnam County he owns upward of a 
thousand acres of land, on which large num- 
bers of cattle are raised for the market. The 
pursuit of his early manhood has for him still 
strong attractions, but here again his manage- 
ment is marked by a generous spirit. On this 
estate he has been chiefly instrumental in the 
building of a church and school-house. In the 
latter, the advantages of a good education are 


afforded gratuitously to the children of the | 


place. 

In form and physiognomy Mr. Drew is not 
especially impressive. His height is about six 
feet, his person slender, and his general expres- 
sion and manner unassuming and mild, but 
firm. He stands before us an example of the 
persevering, energetic, shrewd, and successful 
business man, and not only that, but also as an 
example of the practical workings of an earn- 
est and sincere philanthropy. 


CHARLES A. MACY. 

Tuis is a symmetrically made man. 
He stands six feet high, weighs about 
170 lbs., and has a well-developed frame, 
a healthy body, and a good-sized brain. 

We have in this gentleman an excel- 
lent example of temperate habits and 
perfect health. It will appear in the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch that health 
has been the rule of his life. Free from 
dissipation in eating, drinking, or in other 
matters, he has lived a regular and even 
life, enjoying all that belongs to human 
existence, and escaping those infirmities 
which arise from excess. There is no dys- 
pepsia, no consumption, no headache, 
sideache, backache, or heartache here, 
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but each organ of the body performs its 
function regularly and healthfully; so 
each organ of the mind performs its of- 
fice in the same clock-like manner. 

This is a splendid head on a splendid 
body. It is long, high, and sufficiently 
broad; but the upper portion predomi- 
nates, and he lives in the intellect and in 
the moral sentiments rather than in the 
passions and propensities. As a reason- 
er, he would be sensible and sound. As 
a business man, industrious, methodical, 
persevering, and prudent. As a Chris- 
tian, he would be devotional, kindly, char- 
itable, trusting, and honest; socially, he 
would be affectionate, mindful of those 
depending on him, surrounding himself 
with all the comforts of life, contributing 
as liberally as his means will permit for 
charitable objects, and gaining the re- 
spect, esteem, and affection of all with 
whom he comes in contact. 

But there is resolution as well as kind- 
ness here. He would trifle with no one 
—no one would think of trifling with 
him. He is youthful, jovial, and play- 
ful, yet always respectful and dignified. 

Language is well indicated here, but 
he would talk sound thoughts rather 
than empty words. 

There is dignity without austerity, de- 
cision without obstinacy, resolution with- 
out severity, force of character without 
malice, and economy with liberality and 
generosity. There is also integrity with- 
out rigidity or censoriousness, benevo- 
lence without prodigality, and devotion 
without bigotry. Altogether, we pre- 
sent this as a model character, and an ex- 
cellent example for our young men to 
follow. Indeed, there are no faculties of 
the brain or body wanting in this man, 
and we present him as one possessing 
fewer faults than is common to one of 
our kind. It is no flattery to say that 
Mr. Macy may be pronounced one of the 
handsomest men in America. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles A. Macy, son of Josiah and Lydia 
Macy, was born upon the island of Nantucket, 
Mass., on the 3d of July, 1808. There he lived 
and was educated until the spring of 1823, 
when his father with his family removed to 
New York. Immediately on arriving in this 
city he entered the counting-house of Isaac 
Wright & Son (who were largely engaged in 
the shipping business), and remained as a clerk 
with them until the Ist of January, 1831, when 
he entered into business for himself with his 
father and brother (Josiah Macy & Son), who 
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were engaged in the shipping and general 
commission business. In this connection he 
continued until the 1st of January, 1834. 

From that period unti] 1855 he was engaged 
in the auction and dry goods commission busi- 
ness, most of the time as a partner in the house 
of Corlies, Haydock & Co. 

In 1855 the New York Co. Bank was estab- 
lished in 14th St., corner 8th Avenue. Of this 
Mr. Macy took the presidency. When the 
Park Bank was organized in 1856 and com- 
menced business, he was appointed cashier, 
and acted in that capacity until the summer of 
1863, when he retired, and with Mr. R. W. 
Howes commenced the business of private 
banking under the firm name of Howes & 
Macy. In this business he is at present en- 
gaged. Having been blessed with a good 
constitution and lived temperately, he has been 
constantly employed, and for a period of up- 
ward of forty-four years has not been absent 
from business for any cause at any one time 
over two weeks, and very rarely as long as that. 

Mr. Macy was married in 1831 to the daughter 
of Benjamin Corlies, a Quaker gentleman and 
an old resident of this city. 

In religious matters, Mr. Macy accepts the 
tenets of the Friends or Quakers, and is attached 
to that portion of the Society known as Hicks- 
ites. 

Strictly retiring in his habits, he has never 
taken any part or been identified with any 
political party, though his predilections have 
been with the Democratic interest. 

The following interesting extract from the 
History of Nantucket relates to the ancestor 
of Mr. Macy, who settled in New England 
among the earliest emigrants : 

“Tn the year 1640 Thomas Macy, being then 
a young man, moved witli his family from the 
town of Chilmark, in Wiltshire, England, and 
settled in Salisbury, county of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“He lived here in good repute twenty years, 
where he acquired a good interest, consisting 
of a tract of land of one thousand acres, a good 
house, and considerable stock. But when this 
part of the country became more thickly settled 
by the English, dissensions arose among the 
people in regard to religion and religious de- 
nominations. Notwithstanding the purpose of 
their emigration from the mother country was 
that they might enjoy liberty of conscience in 
religious matters, they themselves commenced 
the work of persecution, and enacted laws to 
restrain people from worshiping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences. Among 
other restraints, a law was made that any per- 
son who should entertain one of the people 
called Quakers should pay a fine of five pounds 
($25) for every hour during which he so enter- 
tained them. Thomas Macy subjected himself 
to the rigor of this law by giving shelter to four 
Quakers who stopped at his house in a rain 
storm. ; 

“This act was soon sounded abroad, for, being 
influenced by a sense of duty, he had used no 
means to conceal it. He could now live no 
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longer in peace and in the enjoyment of re- 
ligious freedom among his own nation; he 
chose, therefore, to remove his family to a place 
unsettled by the whites, to take up his abode 
among savages, where he could safely imitate 
the example and obey the precepts of our 
Saviour, and where religious zeal had not yet 
discovered a crime in hospitality, nor the re- 
finement of civil law a punishment for its 
practice. In the fall of 1659 he embarked in 
an open boat with his family and such effects 
as he could conveniently take with him, and 
proceeded along shore to the westward; when 
they came to Boston Bay, they crossed it, 
passed round Cape Cod, extended their course 
by the shore until they were abreast the island 
to the northward, thence crossed the Sound 
and landed on Nantucket, without accident. 
The same undaunted courage which enabled 
our forefathers to breast the storm and dare the 
wave in search of a free altar and a safe home, 
prompted him in search of the same blessings 
to meet the same dangers. 

“ He sacrificed his property and his home to 
his religion; he found both in a remote region 
hitherto hardly known. His religion, we mean, 


not its name, butits spirit, has been transmitted | 


to the present generation unsullied by the 
crime of persecution or by the disgrace of in- 
hospitality.” 

At that time the island was inhabited by 
about fifteen hundred Indians. i 

“ Thomas Macy, being cited to answer for the 
offense, addressed the following letter to the 
Court, the original of which is preserved in the 
cabinet of the Nantucket Atheneum: 

“This is to entreat the honoured Court not to 
be offended because of my non-appearance. It 
is not from my slighting the authority of the 
honoured Court, nor fear to answer the case; 
but have been for some weeks past very ill, and 
am so at present; and notwithstanding my ill- 
ness, yet I, desirous to appear, have done my 
utmost endeavour to hire a house, but cannot 
procure one at present. I, being at present 


destitute, have endeavoured to purchase one, 
but at present cannot attain it—but I shall re- 
late the truth of the case, as my answer would 
be to the honoured Court; and more cannot be 
proved, nor so much. On a rainy morning, 
there came to my house Edward Wharton and 
three men more; the said Wharton spoke to 
me, saying they were travelling eastward, and 
desired me to direct them in the way to Hamp- 
ton, and I never saw any of the men afore except 
Wharton, neither did I enquire their names or 
what they were; but by their carriage I thought 
they might be Quakers, and said I so, and 
therefore desired them to pass on in their way, 
saying to them I might possibly give offence in 
entertaining them; and soon as the violence of 
the rain ceased (for it rained hard) they went 
away, and I never saw them since. The time 
that they staid in the house was about three- 
quarters of an hour; they spoke not many 
words in the time, neither was I at leisure to 
talk with them: for I came home wet to the 
skin immediately afore they came to the house, 
and I found my wife sickin bed. Ifthissatisfy 
not the honoured Court, I shall submit to their 
sentence. I have not willingly offended. I 
am ready to serve and obey you in the Lord. 
ss Signed, Tuomas Macy. 
“27th of 8th Month, °59 (1659).” 
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FAMILY RECORDS. 


One of the most important, as well as interesting, con- 
siderations relating to the social position of all enlight- 
ened human beings is a knowledge of their ancestral his- 
tory. Every male and female who properly appreciates 
their standing in the present world, and who feels an in- 
terest in the antecedents of the family of which they con- 
stitute a branch, can not but be desirous of knowing 
through what line of humanity their existence was de- 
rived, and who were their progenitors for as many gen- 
erations as can possibly be ascertained, Every child has 
a claim upon its parents for knowledge of the names, 
nativity, and other circumstances of the lives of its an- 
eestors to the greatest possible extent, and every parent 
should record, for the benefit of his children, all the cir- 
cumstances of their infantile and juvenile history, and 
also his or her own, in order that each may be well ac- 
quainted with his or her own life, and that of their pa- 
rents, to enable them to appreciate to its fullest extent 
the value of life and their duties to the family and to s0- 
ciety at large. 

The biographical details of every individual, from the 
first to the last day of his existence, are matters of inter- 
est not only to himself, but also to his family and descen- 
dants ; especially should every adult know the history 
of his and her own growth, the means supplied by the 
parents for their education and position in society, and 
the sources of physical, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment, so that those subsequently dependent upon them 
as fathers and mothers may profit by their experience. 

As every individual has two parents, four grandparents, 
and eight great-grandparents, it is very plain that with- 
out a systematic and continuous record of each, it is im- 
possible for an individual to keep a knowledge of his 
ancestral relations, or of the details of their lives, beyond 
a very limited extent. 

To insure this important matter, and to secure to all 
future generations a full knowledge of the antecedent 
line of each individual, together with the details of the 
biography of each member of the family, an ingenious- 
ly arranged Family Record has recently been prepared 
by a professional gentleman of New York, the simplicity, 
completeness, and comprehensiveness of which must at- 
tract the attention of, and prove valuable to, every intel- 
ligent person. It is entitled The Biographic and Pho- 
tographic FamiLy ReEcorp, arranged for recording in 
detail the Personal Incidents of each Member of the Family. 
By John H. Griscom, M.D. 


The first page, besides containing the record of the 
names, birth, marriage, etc., of both husband and wife, 
and a space for the photographs of each, to be inserted 
at several different ages, is arranged for recording the 
name, date, and place of birth, and death of the parents 
and grandparents of each, including three generations. 
In addition to which there are spaces for recording other 
incidents in the life of each. 

The remainder of the volume is appropriated to the 
records of the descendants of the first-named parties, an 
entire page being devoted to each, containing the name, 
date, and place of birth, with space for five photographs, 
at different ages; also for the character and period of 
whatever diseases they may have, and the height and 
weight at different ages, with the schools, occupations, 
and other events of their lives. An additional blank 
page for each child enables the parents to record what- 
ever other incidents may seem desirable to be remem- 
bered. 

The superiority of this ample form of record over the 
very meagre ones usually contained in Bibles, must be 
apparent to all parties, and being a separate book, the 
persons using it are enabled to record a great number 
of events which would be inadmissible in the Bible rec- 
ord, because the latter must necessarily be subject to 
the observation of strangers as well as of the family, 
while the separate Family Record may be always kept 
private. Especially will this be valuable to the female 
members of the family who may not desire to communi- 
cate their ages to others. 

Without such a record as this, almost every adult is 
necessarily ignorant of very many of the incidents of his 
early life, because of the indifference or forgetfulness of 
the parents. For instance, how few persons now living 
at the age of twenty-five are enabled to say whether they 
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have ever had the diseases incidental to juvenile life! 
There are many who know not the places of their own 
nativity, and some are ignorant even of the precise date 
of their birth. Very few are able to recite any of the cir- 
cumstances of their physical growth, of their early family 
connections, or to respond to inquiries respecting the 
ages, nativity, and other circumstances, of their grand- 
parents, and much less of their previous progenitors. By 
the use of the systematic Family Record herein alluded 
to, the individual of every generation of the family may 
know the history of every progenitor ; and every succeed- 
ing generation, by its steady use, will of course increase 
the numbers recorded, so that each century will render 
the members of at least three additional generations 
fully cognizant of all their predecessors. 

Without some such record as this, almost every or- 
phan child must pass through life without any distinct 
knowledge of its parents, leaving it an isolated human 
being in respect to ancestral relations; but if left in pos- 
session of such.a record, containing the history of its pa- 
rents, and their photographic likenesses, it has a substi- 
tute for their persons almost equal to the reality. This 
form of Record is, in fact, a happy verification of the sen- 
timent contained in the following verses from a poem by 
Charles Sprague, entitled 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here! 
Even they the dead—though dead so dear. 

Fond memory to her duty true, 

Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How lifelike, through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears ! 

We see them as in times long past; 

From each to each kind looks are cast ; 

We hear their words, their smiles behold; 

They’re round us as they were of old— 
We are all here! 


We are all here! 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother, 
You that I love, with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said; 
Soon must we join the gathered dead ; 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh! then that wisdom may we know, 
Which leaves a life of peace below ! 
So in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We’re all—all here ! 


Another very valuable consideration connected with 
such a Family Record relates to the life insurance in- 
terests of the family. Every company that grants a 
policy therefor, requires information concerning the 
health and longevity of the ancestors of the applicant, 
and also his private sanitary history. Such a record as 
this at once answers the questions, and it would be to 
the interests of every family, the members of which 
are likely to apply for life policies, to have such a record 
to satisfy the company’s medical inquiries. 

Moreover, every family needs such a felicitous arrange- 
ment for recording the history of their individual lives, 
to enable them to appreciate to its full extent the value 
of their own existence, and the importance of a good 
record for future use. And by putting on record the in- 
cidents of the life of their children, every parent would 
present to them an incentive to good conduct in all their 
social, moral, intellectual, and business relations in 
after-life. 

In the marriage record of the parents, on the first page, 
a space is appropriated for the signature of the clergy- 
man or officer who performs the ceremony, thus making 
ita Certificate of Marriage. 

The Publisher of the Phrenological Journal has it in 
contemplation to issue the work above referred to, and 
it will be put to press on the receipt of a sufficient 
number of subscribers to warrant the outlay for a very 
handsomely printed and substantially bound work. Its 
price will not exceed two dollars, and initiatory sub- 


scribers will be supplied with it at 25 per cent. discount 
therefrom. All persons procuring ten subscribers there- 
for will be entitled to an extra copy. 

Address Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 389 


Broadway, New York. 
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‘¢Iy I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself.’’—De Foe, 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF IT? 


Tur New York Daily Times publishes 
the following: 

“ PHRENOLOGY IN THE MontREat Post- 
“ Orrice—A Curious Srory.—From the 
“ Montreal Telegraph, December 12.— 
“‘ The post-oflice is not a place that would 
“be suspected as a source of fun, far less 
“as the field for the acting of a serio- 
“comic drama. It appears that phreno- 
“logical qualification is now necessary to 
“retain a. position in that office. For 
“ some time past the postmaster was not 
“ satisfied that all was right, and being a 
“firm believer in the development of cer- 
“tain bumps, the significance of which is 
“explained by a class of men distin- 
“ouished as phrenologists, he had the 
“heads of the clerks of the establish- 
“ment examined, and the result was 
“ most unsatisfactory in the case of three 
“of those employed in the office. The 
“moral and intellectual bumps were 
“ found deficient, so much so that it was 
“impossible to retain these gentlemen 
“any longer as public servants. The in- 
“terests of the public must at all times 
“be protected, and it will be a delight- 
“ ful satisfaction that a science so much 
“abused by some, can be applied with 
“such conclusive results. It is not 
“known whether the same experiment 
‘will be made in the other branches of 
“the public service.” 

The Montreal postmaster is right. In 
his case the new Dominionists have 
evidently “PUT THE RIGHT MAN IN THE 
RIGHT PLACE,” and he will see to it that 
his clerks and other subordinates are 
adapted to their several places of care 
and trust. This is applying science and 
common sense in a practical manner. 
Now, if Phrenology is good for anything, 





to read character depends on knowledge ; 
while one is easily deceived—imposed 
on by every bogus pretender and wicked 
quack, another is comparatively shrewd 
in surmising, inferring, or guessing what 
manner of man he meets; and another, 
with more knowledge and a larger ex- 
perience, can generally detect a rogue 
and avoid him. But, give the same 
knowledge and experience to one who 
possesses an intimate acquamtance with 
Phrenology, and he would read a strang- 
er through and through “like a book” — 
he becomes a ready detective. Now, this 
postmaster found among his clerks men 
of doubtful integrity, or those deficient 
in capacity. He may have been already 
satisfied in his own mind as to the facts, 
while others, in interest, differed from 
him; and having confidence in Phrenol- 
ogy, he resolved to have it applied, in 
order to confirm or refute his impressions, 
and to settle the doubt which may have 
existed. in the minds of all. We see 
nothing “funny” or “serio-comic” in 
this, but rather the proceeding of a sound 
and sensible man. 

Certain it is, we have in all our public 
departments, civil and military, any num- 
ber of incompetents; and all see clearly 
the results in their indiscreet acts. Let- 
ters are lost or delayed, post-offices rob- 
bed, mail matter put in the wrong bag 
or box, and sent to China instead . of 
Chicago. All have suffered more or less 
from one or the other of these causes. 
Stupid postmasters, dishonest clerks, ig- 
norant letter-carriers, need not be im- 
posed on a long-suffering community. 
A wise application of Phrenology and 
good common sense would correct the 
error and remove the evil by selecting 
those adapted to the work. 

If one individual has a gift for litera- 
ture, poetry, or art, another may have an 
aptitude for business, may be born for a 
banker, a broker, a merchant, or for a 
sea captain. And owing to the all-pre- 
vailing ignorance on the subject of choos- 
ing pursuits, and character-reading, few 
men ever find their right place, and most 
men pass through life mere ciphers—ac- 
complishing nothing beyond “ getting a 
living,” while thousands of others live 
all their poor lives but one degree above 
the starving-point. Why? we repeat, 
simply because they do not know what 


it is good for just this. The ability of men | to do, how to find out their aptitude. 
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Here is a thief in a situation where only 
one of the highest integrity should be 
placed, Of course he fails, and falls; a 
prison opens to him, and he is lost. Here 
is a middle-aged man, of good education 
and natural ability, doing a boy’s work. 
He began life with means and high 
hopes; but owing to misplaced con- 
fidence, trusting those not worthy, he 
was easily swindled out of his property, 
and had not sufficient confidence in him- 
self to try again. He willstruggle on, suf- 
fering for many of the necessaries of life, 
but will always be dependent. Another, 
high-minded, ambitious, generous, and 
spirited, had all the qualities for success 
but one. He could not say the mono- 
syllable “ No.” He was invited to smoke, 
drink, and take part in a social game of 
chance, where, to give it zest, a small 
sum was at stake. He played, he won, 
and was popular. His higher senses, 


.‘the still small voice,” whispered, “do 


so no more,” and he silently resolved to 
obey; but his resolution was easily over- 
come by boon companions, jovial fellows, 
and he yields to please them. He had too 
little dignity, manliness, decision, sta- 
bility. ‘There was a screw loose.” He 
was wanting in self-esteem and firmness. 

Another is bright and brilliant, but 
fickle. 
something else; becomes a sort of “ jack 
at all trades, and is perfect in none.” 
He would like to marry, engages to one, 


then regrets, begs off, tries another, and — 


deserts in disgrace; all for the want of 
steadiness of purpose and moral princi- 
ple. He gets a situation, tending bar, 
peddling peanuts, cigars, and the like; 
but with all his versatile brilliancy, he is 
regarded as of “no account.” 


We could go on and give the history 
of all classes of men, tracing their suc- 
cess or failure to organization, habits, 
education, training, circumstances, and 
surroundings, pointing out the particu- 
lar rock on which this, that, and the 
other were stranded—showing, when too 
late, in many cases, how they could have 
escaped and cleared the capes, shoals, 
rocks, and the numerous whirlpools into 
which the ignorant and unsuspecting are 
cast away or swallowed up. 

But the indolent world is wedded to 
its idols; old customs, old superstitions 
are in the way—and we repeat, “the er- 
rors of the age.” Careless -switchmen 


He first tries this, then that, then — 
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misplace the rails, and a train is thrown 
off the track and smashed; a careless 
engineer explodes a boiler, and the ship 
and all on board find a watery grave; 
a careless driver neglects his team, and a 
collision, a crash, and broken bones en- 
sue; a careless stoker sets fire to the en- 
gine frame, and the building is destroyed ; 
a patriotic though heedless boy tosses a 
fire-cracker into a heap of rubbish, and a 
city is burned to the ground—small Cau- 
tiousness / Our prisons are filled with 
criminals, who, had’ they been rightly 
placed—away from temptations when 
young and weak—and wisely directed 
through childhood, would, many of them, 
subsequently have made useful and 
honorable citizens. Our poor-houses and 
hospitals are filled with the unfortunate, 
many of whom could have been made 
self-supporting by timely aid and proper 
direction. 





That society is sadly out of joint all 
may clearly see; but few, very few, like 
the Montreal postmaster, have the know- 
ledge and sagacity to apply the remedy. 

We anticipate the inquiry, “ What is 
to be done with the three discarded P. 
O. clerks ?” We answer, apply the same 
test to discover “what they can do best.” 
If Phrenology indicates what they ought 
not to do, or to be trusted with, so also it 
will indicate what they can do most suc- 
cessfully ; and this each and every one of 
us ought to be most thankful to learn. 
We have seen too much human suffering, 
too many miserable failures in the differ- 
ent callings and pursuits of men, not to 
feel a lively interest in any and in every 
means looking toward a remedy. We 
believe there will be fewer mistakes, 
fewer blunders, accidents, explosions, 
and fewer crimes, when a knowledge of 
Phrenology becomes general. At the 
worst, it can do no harm. It certainly 
has the promise of doing much good. 


We commend the example of the 
Montreal postmaster to others.. We 
recommend our merchants to learn 
whether or not their confidential clerks, 
cashiers, and others have the organs of 
Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, Firm- 
ness, and other necessary faculties, to in- 
sure integrity and reasonable care in 
their several departments. Equally use- 
ful will it prove in the selection of ap- 
-prentices to learn particular arts and 
trades. 





_ tools, furniture, or fuel. 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 


Maxine Marie Suecar.—This is the season 
when enterprising men living near maple 
groves prepare for making their year’s “ sweet- 
ening.” Many tons are made throughout the 
Northern and Middle States. Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, and the Canadas make the 
most, and to a limited extent it is made in the 
Middle and some of the Southern States. A 
few trees will often produce many pounds of 
delicious sugar if rightly tapped and attended. 

We have often been impressed with the desi- 
rableness of our farmers planting maple trees 
in rocky regions or in portions of their lands 
which could not be otherwise cultivated. A 
nook or a corner here and there would grow a 
dozen or more sugar-maple trees, and a side- 
hill in a glen or gorge as many more. Indeed, 
such trees should be set along our public road- 
ways. Millions can thus be grown to the great 
benefit of all and the injury of none. The su- 
gar maple is a beautiful shade tree in summer, 
and when old may be converted into timber, 
And we would here 
suggest that a young farmer can not do a better 
thing for himself, his town, or his State, after 
planting a fruit orchard, than to plant a grove 
of maple trees. Who will act on this sugges- 
tion? If only a few individuals be induced to 
do this, others will shortly follow the good ex- 
ample, and in time we shall have within our 
reach, all through the United States, the means 
by which we can obtain all of this kind of 
sugar and sirup.that we need. Farther south 
sugar-cane and sorghum will be produced, sup- 
plying the sugars of commerce. It may be in- 
teresting to our readers to know how many 
pounds of maple sugar and how many gallons 
of molasses—sirup—treacle—were produced 
in the year 1860, in the United States and Ter- 
ritories. Doubtless a considerable more was 
made than was reported to the census taker. 
It may surprise our Northern readers to learn 
that maple sugar and maple molasses can be 
made in several of the Southern States. But 
some of the territory is mountainous, and the 
maple tree grows there. 


Gallons Maple Lbs. Maple 
Molasses. Sugar. 

FAIS DAIND) + aencteice oa cantterele erate 228 
AYKANSAB .. cacccees coesat Dede 3,077 
California), «3.20 <ceieedew<ie Give - 

Connecticut, celone'<teigors aero 2,277. ... 44,259 
GOOPO Ian, aio nciepeme tase 20 aes 991 
WINN OMe cca sis o ceisleretenpie 20,048. . 134,195 
SHOIAN AY needs eemiitesae 292,908.... 1,541,'761 
MOWAL vatletase. skestiesmese 11,405... 815,436 
FRAN BD Aly deiaiercts/ oust uajarate nine Qin 8,'742 
BONtucky cats <isi<ioouterteraatote 140,076 880,941 
Maine. < v.03 cxesnatpadsan's 32,679... 306,742 
Massachusetts............ 15,307.... 1,006,078 
Michigan. <.5..00 00 swaerte 79,000.... 4,051,822 
Minnesota .........+++++5 23,038 ... 370,669 
Mississippi. ... «secre ess oe 99 
IMEISHOEL 5 nis ste c'civ cig alot eeitte 18,289.... 142,028 
New Hampshire.......... 43,833 .... 2,255,012 
ING Wid CLEGG s:sininice ces alee 8,088.... 3,455 
iNawraworicss!: Sap.wenlten 181,843... . 10,816,419 
Worth Caroling si... > 0dae VUN59 5 80,845 
ree Mais, wi syorsisieyn ainis ain 870,512.... 3,345,508 
PONDS YLV SEMA. 00 cne sees 114,310.... 2,'767,335 
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Gallons Maple Lbs. Maple 
Molasses. Sugar. 
South Carolina........... aaieip 205 
TOnNessee ....5...0cc00s- %4,372.... 115,620 
IVEDILODG. coat aah: cleieciterets 16,253.... 9,877,781 
VINOD IAN igsia/valce kecicsaeee 99,605.... 988,108 
WV BCONSIT 5s cteran dice cisieie 83,118.... 1,584,451 
INGOLEBCH es sno catisics's sets Diener 122 
ULE se Agereader creAoudnee EQ. ss 
Total care. fee Oe awe’ aia. 1,597,589. ... 40,120,205 


Thus more than a million and a half gallons 
of delicious maple sirup, and over forty mil- 
lion pounds of maple sugar, are produced in 
our country in a single year. If we estimate 
the sirup at one dollar a gallon, we have the 
snug sum of $1,597,589, and the sugar at 15 cts. 
per pound, $6,018,030 75; total, $7,615,619 75. 

This is no small matter when viewed in the 
aggregate, and coupled with the pleasure of 
making the sugar, and the domestic joy con- 
nected with its use, the maple-sugar business 
assumes proportions which it is a great pleasure 
to contemplate. We all have “a sugar tooth,” 
and everybody loves maple sugar. Then tap 
the trees, boil the sap, sugar it off, and send us 
a cake! 

a 
ARE WE POOR? 

We hear and read of hard times and ruin 
ahead, of heavy taxes, and enormous public 
debts. Foreign writers weresure a democratic 
people would not bear taxation, and that we 
never could pay off our great war debt. The 
experience of the last two years, in consoli- 
dating our national debt and in raising revenue, 
shows in strong light the resources and capa- 
bilities of the country. We have paid all our 
expenses and reduced our aggregate debt from 
$2,874,000,000 in the fall of 1865 to $2,491,000,000 
as given in the Treasurer’s recent Report, or 
$383,000,000 in two years. When it is consid- 
ered that this occurred just after a long and ex- 
haustive war—that nearly half the country was 
prostrate in its finances and business facilities, 
the nation, we think, does not deserve to be 
called bankrupt. Such elasticity and enter- 
prise is a great surprise to the people and goy- 
ernments of the Old World. 

Let us look a moment at the resources of the 
single State of New York. The assessed val- 
uation of taxable property in the year 1866 was 
$1,640,000,000, the real value of which is sup- 
posed to be three times that amount. From 
the State Census of 1865 we take a few items— 


Value of dwellings ........... $1,080,000,000 
Parmishe csi jaetdiewelcreiets fase seas 1,069,000,000 
Manufaetoriesi J isciss ase ce cre 228,000,000 
Insured personal property.... 1,471,000,000 

$3,848,000,000 


As not more than a third part of the personal 
property is insured, it will be safe to assert that 
the cash value of the property in the State of 
New York can not be short of $6,000,000,000. 
The aggregate of taxes, direct and indirect, of 
the people of the State of New York in 1866 


was about as follows: . 
State and school taxes .......... $12,000,0C0 


City, county, and town taxes.... 50,000,000 
Internal revenue and customs... 53,000,000 
$115,000,000 
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New York is evidently able to pay her debts 
easily ; and no doubt all other States—at least 
those which did not join the rebellion—are 
equally able and willing to meet and redeem 
their liabilities. We are a young, energetic 
people, with room for all,and abundant natural 
resources in soil, climate, mines, etc., to reward 
industry and to invite labor from every part of 
the world. As a nation, then, we are not poor, 
and, God be thanked, we are not in fear of 
bankruptcy. 

If Americans will stop smoking, chewing, 
and drinking for a few years, they can pay all 
their debts, and have a surplus. 


—————— -+<>-o———__- 


“THE WORLD MOVES.” 


Tue New York daily World newspaper re- 
cently gave expression to the following pro- 
gressive idea, which is in keeping with the 
laws of growth and reconstruction taught in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Read this 
political philosopher. 

“The Democratic party must be wise enough 
to recognize the molding influence of great 
events on public opinion, and the permanence 
of some of their consequences. Even in the 
most tranquil times society and public opinion 
are in a state of constant, and in a new coun- 
try like this, of rapid growth. In a period of 
convulsive turbulence and upheaving, opinion 
advances with an accelerated velocity. It is 
not possible that the mighty struggles of the 
last six years should not leave a deep imprint 
on succeeding times. The future of this coun- 
try is not to depend on the opinions of men 
who were over forty when the war broke out, 
but on the opinions of those who were under 
thirty. Though built after the same plan, our 
older men will say, like those of Israel, that 
the second temple is not like the first. We 
must, nevertheless, recognize facts. It is a fact 
that all the flower of our young men were en- 
gaged in, and educated by, the war. All the 
youthful vigor, daring, enterprise, love of ad- 
venture, thirst for honor, pride of country, 
marched with our armies. In the army they 
lived a deeper life than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary sluggish generations. Their whole man- 
hood was a hundred times put to the proof; 
the experience of four years was more than 
the common experience of a life. And it came 
at an age when the character is yet pliant and 
yielding, when the opinions are either not form- 
ed, or are not settled into dogmatic stiffness. The 
mold was applied while the clay was yet soft, 
and it will continue to bear impress. There is 
an ineffaceable difference between the genera- 
tion of men that is going out and the younger 
generation that is coming in; and no party 
which ignores this difference will be in suffi- 
cient sympathy with the rising future to guide 
its politics. Our elderly men, whose habits of 
thought became fixed before the war, will be 
every year deserting, in obedience to a sum- 
mons they can not resist. As between the old 
epoch and the new, they will be a constantly 
dwindling minority ; but as between the liv- 
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ing and the dead, they are ‘ passing over to the 
majority.’ Their indurated habits of thought 
will pass with them, and the country will be 
ruled by the generation whose character was 
shaped in these later stirring times.” 


a ee Be 


HISTORY ON CANVAS. 


Mr. Tuomas Nast, the artist, whose por- 
trait, character, and biography we published 
last October, has recently given to the public 
a@ panorama, with views of important events 
in our national history, commencing with the 
discovery of America, and continuing to the 
close of the civil war; including a look—in a 
picture—at our new Russian possession ! 

But Mr. Nast is a humorist. He is the Mr. 
Punch of America, without the drawbacks to 
the London man. Mr. Nast caricatures every- 
thing and everybody, save sacred subjects. 
These he would not, could not profane, for he 
is himself a man of high moral principle and 
deep religious convictions. 

The interest which will be taken in-this 
panorama by a spectator will, in a great meas- 
ure, depend on his political opinions, the direc- 
tion in which his sympathies tie. The artist, 
we may state, is a staunch Republican. That 
many of the representations, aside from the 
burlesque vein which ramifies them, are faith- 
ful portraitures of sectional or public senti- 
ment, as the case may be, it can not be de- 
nied. 

The series of paintings is lengthy, comprising 
thirty - three on canvas, nine feet by twelve. 
Among those which the spectator usually con- 
siders most noticeable, are “Columbia and Jon- 
athan at Home,” “ Hunting in the Swamp and 
the Underground Railroad,” “King Cotton,” 
“The Uprising of the North.” (There is some- 
thing grand in this representation.) ‘‘ Contra- 
band of War,” “ Peace in New Orleans.” (In 
these last two pictures Ben Butier’s coun- 
tenance wears very significant expressions.) 
“The Ogre of Andersonville,” a reproduction 
from life. ‘“ Ulysses the Giant-killer,” “ Sher- 
man’s Bummers,” a spirited and effective cari- 
cature, “ Palace of Years,” “ Reconstruction.” 

So far as the paintings themselves are con- 
cerned, they manifest a great expenditure of 
time, color, and industry. Some of the scenes 
are elaborate and striking, and required no lit- 
tle patient consideration for the perfection of 
their designs. Altogether, the panorama will 
be regarded as a powerful campaign device, 
and will do real service in its way. If ex- 
hibited in the country, it must attract large au- 
diences, 
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THE RESURRECTION. 
From one of our foreign exchanges, Le 
Mouvement Medical, of Paris, we translate the 
following paragraphs, which occur in a discus- 
sion on the nature of the soul. The statements 


are interesting, as they furnish the views of an 
eminent French medicist on the resurrection : 
“On the day of the general resurrection the 
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immortal souls will repossess the bodies which 
they occupied during their mortal life, and 
they will reanimate the bodies to die no more, 
with the characteristics which they had, or 
which they would have had, at the age when 
Christ’s resurrection took place. The diversity 
of the difference of the sexes will be main- 
tained, but the bodies of the elect will be en- 
dowed with great privileges: they will have 
no defect, and will enjoy all the completeness 
of their sensibilities ; they will be undisturbed, 
that is to say, they will be sheltered from all 
physical suffering as well as freed from all 
intellectual and moral infirmity. They will be 
luminous, that is to say, they will shine as the 
sun; they will be active, that is to say, they 
will be able, at the monition of the soul in her 
desires, to transport themselves instantly from 
one place to another; they will be sudtile, that 
is to say, they will be able to obey with the 
greatest facility the inclinations of the soul. 

“Here is what you would know if you had 
not forgotten your catechism, or if you had 
read Bergier; this is what you will learn some 
day, if ever you find a place among the elect, 
which I doubt. 

“Such is the belief which divine revelation 
imposes on us; and behold the consequences 
which this dogma sets forth according to 
ascetic theology. Belief in the resurrection of 
the body ought first to cause us to give thanks 
to God, because he has, in his good pleasure, 
revealed this mystery to us. Second, it ought 
to console us on the death of our parents and 
friends. Third, it ought to be a sort of com- 
pensation in all physical and moral infirmities 
incident to mortal life. Fourth, it ought to in- 
cite us to merit, by good works, our admission 
into Paradise.” 

Jia eee Beast 


THE VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


THE virtuous life may be likened to a pillar 
of mosaics; so long as the process of construc- 
tion is going on—so long as there is one incom- 
plete spot where the rude masonry and the 
unwrought material are exposed, so long we 
fail to mark the beauty of the whole. How- 
ever rich the design, however exquisite the 
execution as far as completed, however solid 
the masonry or sturdy the material, as long as 
the symmetry of the whole is marred by a 
blemish, so iong we fail to recognize the merit 
of the work. We are always watching the 
builder, we see the temporary scaffolding—the 
litter of waste material, but we do not observe 


that beauty which in the end will be presented 
to our view, because we are too occupied or 
too idle to exercise that philosophy which en- 
ables us to judge the superstructure from the 
foundation. 

So when the virtuous life is finished—when 
the litter and the scaffolding are taken away— 
we behold with surprise and admiration the 
work of the builder. 

Then let no one despond if engaged as con- 
science dictates. Let him push on to the last, 
and as sure as the last is to come, when the 
builder descends from the shaft and lays aside 
his tools, he is sure to receive a just reward. 
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PLANT A GARDEN. 


Taurs is the season of the year to obtain seeds, 
und for preparing the ground so as to be ready 
for early spring planting. 

Ladies may now design their flower gar- 
dens. Take paper and pencil, draw a plot; 
arrange it on scientific principles, and very 
soon the time will come to plant the seeds, 
shrubs, and vines. Every dwelling, every 
chureh, every school-house, and, indeed, 
every railway station, ought to have its 
flower-beds—as they have in the old coun- 
tries. We remember a young lady who, when 
advised to plant flower seeds, replied, “ What 
is the use ? we can neither eat nor wear them.” 
In other words, “they are neither food nor 

clothes,” therefore useless. We do not envy 
that young lady’s taste; but this is a rare ex- 
ception, and belongs not to high civilization, 
but rather to low heathenism. 

If wives would exert a silent though power- 
ful influence over their husbands and sons, if 
daughters would secure the approval, not to 
say the affection of those whom they would 
win, let them cultivate flowers. Men may 
sometimes ridicule the thing, but they are 
nevertheless influenced by fragrant fiowers. 

There is no culprit so hard, no human be- 
ing so low, but would be touched by this 
beanty cf nature; and though they may not 
turn aside or go out of their way in the least to 
cultivate them, they can not help but admire 
them, aud cherish the heart and hand that cul- 
tivated them. 

With the view to beautifying our homes, 
parks, churches, and school-houses, we have 
arranged with leading seedsmen in New York 
to supply all that we can use; and we pub- 
lish in our advertising department a list of 
various seeds—flower and vegetable — with 
prices, which will be sent in packages, post- 
paid, by mail. A few shillings will get a small 
assortment; a few dollars, enough to beautify a 
large garden or a small park; and we com- 
mend the subject to all our JouRNAL readers. 
Let every one cultivate flowers, and thereby 
cultivate their finer sensibilities, all of which 
will tend toward lifting up and purifying them. 
We regard this one of the means, however 
slight, of bringing about purity, refinement, 
and even a higher civilization. Then plant a 
flower garden, plant a vegetable garden, plant 
trees, shrubs, and vines, plant with care, with 
taste, with hope and with faith, and God will 
bless your good works with rich luxuries, and 
with health, beauty, fragrance, and love. 
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BEGIN RIGHT, 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


Beein right! First the alphabet—then the 
printed volume; first the tiny blade, then the 
ear of corn fully ripe. A little time, a little 
patience, and then all will come out straight, 
if only you begin right ! 

“Ten minutes more sleep can’t do a fellow 
any harm,” says drowsy Tom, and so he rolls 
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over for another nap. He is late at breakfast, 
late at school, late all day long, and more 
probably late through life—one of those people 
who are always arriving at depots after the 
cars are gone, and calling to stage-drivers to 
““wait!’ If he had only learned how to begin 
right! 

“Tm worked to death,” says the poor house- 
hold drudge, as she sinks into a chair at the 
day’s end, too weary to care whether her hair 
is smooth or her collar straight. “ And after 
all, there has Mr. Mite rushed out and left his 
newspaper on the sofa for me to fold, and hig 
slippers in the middle of the floor, and his pipe 
on the table, and his hair-brush on the mantle- 
piece. It’s too discouraging !” 

Well, ma’am, you did not begin right with 
Mr. Mite. You have followed him round 
through life, picking up and putting up after 
him, when you should have let him do it for 
himself. “But it wouldn’t get done.” Yes, it 
would. Mr. Mite would not rest quiet very 
long in such a chaos if he wasn’t waiting for 
you to reduce it to order. There was a time 
when he was younger than he is now—a time 
when you might have made what you would 
of him, but you did not begin right ! 

Is your boy disobedient, careworn parents ? 
Does he set your wishes, even your commands, 
openly at defiance? Why should you wonder? 
Do you remember the days of his babyhood, 
when you laughed at his freaks of temper, 
and allowed him to over-ride all rules and 
regulations, “because he was only a child?” 
How many tears and pangs you would haye 
saved yourselves had you only begun right ! 


What’s the matter, friend? Is it an un- 
lucky day when everything comes out wrong 
and disasters thicken around you, and nothing is 
as it should be? Man, there is no such thing as 
luck. The day is all right—it is you that are 
wrong. Did you commence it with a prayer? 
Did you take God’s hand in yours before you 
left your room, and gather strength and calm 
from its contact? No! you did nothing of the 
sort; you tumbled out of bed and into the 
breakfast-room ; you scalded your mouth with 
boiling coffee, and snubbed your wife when 
she asked you a question. You went off to 
business with such a face that your children 
breathed freer when you were gone! And 
yet. you are not by any means an unprinci- 
pled man or a bad husband and father. Yes- 
terday all went smoothly, and your temper 
was as serene as May sunshine. To-day, things 
were entirely different—you did not begin 
right! 

There is a right and a wrong end to every- 
thing, and if you only get hold of the right 
one, how nicely the “chain-stitch” of life un- 
ravels. Nothing is too difficult for a man of 
ordinary resolution, if only he begins ~ right. 
Some people begin in the middle—some people 
begin where they ought to have left off, and 
some people never begin at all! Luck gets the 
blame often — Providence sometimes — the 
wrong scapegoat always. It is so easy to 
slip off the responsibility on to somebody else’s 
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shoulders, whether it belongs there or not. 
But in nine cases out of ten, if a man comes 
to grief, you can trace the chain of misfortune 
back to his own hand—he did not begin right. 
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ONE-SIDEDNESS. 


Some persons seem to be really “ cut on the 
bias.” Their thoughts, aims, purposes in life, 
their characters, even, seem to be hopelessly 
askew. ‘To convince them of any error is 
almost an impossibility—it would be, in point 
of fact, like “ cutting across the grain.” 

~In order to get along with such people, one 
must sacrifice many personal peculiarities, and 
consent to become a nonentity. If you have 
any ideas of your own, you might as well keep 
them to yourself in their presence, unless you 
are fond of wordy discussions—quarrels, I call 
them—and do not mind being thrown “ hors 
de combat” mentally, if not physically. 

One-sided people have Combativeness large. 
Galileo had to deal with just such kind of per- 
sons I am describing, and his reiterating “ It 
does move, though,” may have strengthened 
his own convictions, but had no effect on 
theirs. True genius will not allow itself to be 
biased by the opinious of others, for genius is 
synonymous with power, and one must meet 
opposition with opposition in order to cut a 
path for himself. 

One-sidedness is a fault in personal education ; 
one of those excrescences which, if allowed to 
grow, will destroy the beauty and uniformity 
of the most promising character. 

It is not according to nature, and one needs 
to guard himself against leaning too far away 
from the true center, just as much as the tree 
needs to be straightened and propped that 
misses the guiding stake. VIRGINIA VARLEY. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 





Ou, evening winds! whose restless feet 
Now wander to and fro; 

Oh, stars! whose radiant gems complete 
The crown on Nature’s brow; 

Oh, bright-eyed moon ! whose golden disk 
Swings in the vault of night, 

And like a hooded friar walks 
The star-begirted height ; 

Oh, forest deep, and mountain high, 
And ocean wide and free, 

The presence of the living God 
Is manifest in thee! 


I hear His voice amid the rain 
That patters on my roof; 

I see His eye amid the flowers 
That weave a golden woof. 

I feel His presence in my soul, 
His hand upon my heart ; 

My life is subject to His will, 
Of His own self a part— 

A tithe, ev’n, of the wondrous skill 
His handiwork displays. 

And with all Nature will I lift 
My voice to hymn His praise. 

NELLIE A. MANN. 


oi) Ss eet ope ssals 
Why is the letter D like a drunkard’s life? 
Because it always ends bad. 
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ACQUISITIVENESS vs. BENEVO- 
LENCE.—No. 2, 





BENEVOLENCE, as has been shown in a pre- 
vious article, must look to Acquisitiveness for 
all the money she wants to spend, but it is 
none the less true that Acquisitiveness must 
look to Benevolence for health. If it be true 
that it is not good for Benevolence to be alone, 
and that, indeed, she can not live without fre- 
quently putting her hands into the pockets of 
Acquisitiveness, it is just as true that Acquisi- 
tiveness can not live and be in health without 
the help of Benevolence. So their mutual rela- 
tion is plain. Benevolence is weak and almost 
helpless without Acquisitiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness is sick and diseased without Beneyo- 
lence. 

It is not forgotten that Benevolence can give 
much else besides money. Charity, patience, 
gentleness, kindness, sweet words, and sweeter 
looks are all her gifts, and for these she does 
not have to look to Acquisitiveness ; but when 
she wants money to feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked, and build asylums, she must 
ask Acquisitiveness for it, and, therefore, di- 
vorced from Acquisitiveness, she can not per- 
fectly fulfill her mission to the world. But 
Acquisitiveness, as has been said, suffers quite 
as much without Benevolence. 


On a sightly eminence, on the brow of a hill, 
there once stood a palatial residence. It was 
“carved within and without.’ It shone in 
splendor within and without, and its rich own- 
er was the talk of all his friends and his ene- 
mies. He was a very industrious man. He 
never, even for a day, neglected the care of his 
money, and his time and thoughts were so ab- 
sorbed in this one great care, that he was 
obliged to give out that he “never read beg- 
ging letters,’ and “never received calls from 
philanthropists or from beggars of smaller 
size.” 

“My time,” he wrote to a friend, “is actual- 
ly all taken up with my money. I have ac- 
quired an ¢mmense property, and I must now 
see to it—in other words, I must be ‘ diligent 
in business, according to the Scripture com- 
mand, and that leaves me no time to read the 
begging letters that pour in upon me by hun- 
dreds and thousands, or to see those who are 
always ‘seeking an interview with me,’ that 
they may lay before me this or that charitable 
object. It may be I am thought a very hard 
man, but my money, and, I might add, my 
house and grounds, consume all my time. I 
am even cheated of my rest at night, and can 
not be said to enjoy life. So no one ought to 
complain that I do not answer begging letters. 
I can not answer them, nor even read them. 
And much less can I see those who are con- 
tinually trying to see me ‘on business.” I al- 
ways know exactly what their ‘ dusiness’ is, and 
as their ‘name is Legion, I never see any of 
them. My letters and my calls are, I think, 
beginning to grow less, for it is coming to 
be understood now that I have no spare 
time.” 





mae what was the matter of that eee 
that conscientious man, who felt that he “must 
be ‘ diligent in business,’ according to the Scrip- 
ture command?” He was simply diseased, 
diseased in the organ of Acquisitiveness. And 
how came he so? “There is a sore evil which 
I have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept 
for the owners thereof, to their hurt.” Eccl. y. 
18. Here you have the answer. The man 
“kept” his money. When his money began to 
accumulate, he “ kept? it. When more and 
more had been accumulated, he “ kept” it, and 
when the burden of his riches grew so great 
that he could not “ enjoy life,’ and had “no 
spare time,” he refused to lighten the burden— 
he “kept” it all—“kept it to his hurt.’ His 
widowed sister, in a neighboring town, sews for 
her support—yes, sews, sews early and late, 
sews the year round, and her rich brother has 
“no spare time” to send her any money—“ no 
spare time” to write to her and tell her to stop 
sewing and live on him. 

You, poor man, and you, man of moderate 
means, who have not been tempted to nurse 
your organ of Acquisitiveness into disease, will 
no doubt execrate the man who can thus close 
his heart against the duty and the luxury of 
Benevolence, and you will perhaps ask if such 
a monster really lives. 

Yes, and such as he is you may become if, 
having an opportunity to roll up a fortune, you 
allow your organ of Acquisitiveness to grow 
faster and grow larger than your organ of Be- 
nevolence. It may be thus that some phrenolo- 
gist has examined your head, and putting his 
hand on the organ of Benevolenée has said, 
with an ominous shake of the head, “Small, 
very small.” 

Now, what are you to do in such a case? 
Will you sit down and do nothing? Will you 
say that you believe more firmly in fate than 
ever ?—that a man is just what he is fated to 
be? Will you come out, unblushingly, and 
say that Phrenology makes fatalists, or will 
you go to work like a man at that poor, half- 
grown organ of Benevolence, and work at it 
until it assumes the majestic proportions that 
the organ of Benevolence should have on every 
man’s head? Cease to prate about an unfor- 
tunate mental constitution, and begin to work 
bravely to bring up that weak organ to the 
size of health. If you make money—and you 
are no doubt trying to make all you can—give 
away as much of it as you can possibly spare. 
Let your money slip through your fingers easi- 
ly, and don’t give it a farewell pinch as it drops. 
Don’t be afraid to give—don’t be afraid you'll 
not have enough laid up for “a rainy day.” 
These rainy days that some men are always 
preparing for sometimes never come, and the 
owners of bonds and mortgages and vast es- 
tates suddenly pass away after “heaping up 
riches,” without knowing “who shall gather 
them,” and without having gathered anything 
but these perishable riches for themselves. 
Therefore, don’t look too far into the future, or 
lay up. too much of what, in a few years, you 
must lay by. 

It may be that your organ of Benevolence is 
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so small that you feel no inclination to give of 
your substance. Well,no matter. Give until 
you do feel the inclination. Give simply in 
self-defense, if for no other reason. Give to 
prevent the organ of Acquisitiveness from be- 
coming diseased, and by-and-by you will feel 
in your soul the healthful glow of benevolent 
feelings, and will enjoy earning money just 
for the sake of giving it away. And then, if 
the phrenologist put his finger on your “ bump” 
of Benevolence, he will tell you that it has 
taken a start, and will tell you no more than 
the truth, for you have taken a.start, a start in 
the right direction. You have become a be- 
neyolent man, and therefore (now laugh, oh, un- 
believer, at our credulity) the shape of your head 
has changed !—yes, positively changed! and you 
will find that you may build what you will in 
your brain. Phrenology says to no man: 
“You are what you are, and nothing can 
change you.” On the contrary, it shows a 
man in what he needs to be changed, and how 
he may be changed, and shakes a warning fin- 
ger at those whose brains are being developed 
too much and too fast in the wrong direction. 
It seizes men on the verge of ruin and pulls 
them back. And surely none more need to be 
thus suddenly arrested than those whose course 
in life has been such that the organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness is large, and the organ of Benevolence 
small, for they are on the verge of ruin. If they 
continue to be successful in heaping up riches, 
and heed not the calls of Benevolence, their 
testimony at last will be that they “do not 
enjoy life,’ and that they have “no time to 
spare’ for anything but taking care of their 
money. 

The organ of Acquisitiveness, when divorced 
from the organ of Benevolence, is a dangerous 
foe in a man’s brain, but let Acquisitiveness 
and Benevolence lve together and work toge- 
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ther, and the man is saved from the ruin of ~ 


“riches kept by the owners thereof, to their 
hurt.” 
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MEN ONE WOULD RATHER NOT Meer.—Men 
that tell stories that run into one another, so 
that you find it very difficult to get away at the 
end of any of them. 

Men who have quarreled with all their rela- 
tions. 

Men who have been betrayed and abandoned 
in the most heartless manner by all their 
friends. 

Men who have been persecuted and swindled 
by a general conspiracy of everybody. 

Men who imitate popular actors. 

Men who are always asking “ Don’t De 
think so?” 

Men who are always “ putting a case.” 

Men who agree with you too much. 

Men “who feel inclined to join issue with 
you there.” 

Men who oppose Phrenology, and have never 
examined it. 

Men who will not subscribe for the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, but prefer to borrow 
yours, “just to look it over,” before you have 
had an opportunity yourself to examine it. 
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“Signs of @Qharacter.” 


nen 
Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.--Spenser. 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER IN THE HAIR. 


Coarse black hair and dark skin signify great 
power of character, with a tendency to sensu- 
ality. Fine hair and dark skin indicate strength 
of character along with purity and goodness. 
Stiff black hair and beard indicate a coarse, 
strong, rigid, straightforward character. Fine 
dark brown hair signifies the combination of 
exquisite sensibilities with great strength of 
character. Harsh upright hair is the sign of a 
reticent and sour spirit, a stubborn and harsh 
character. Coarse red hair and whiskers indi- 
cate powerful animal passions, together with a 
corresponding strength of character. Auburn 
hair, with florid countenance, denotes the 
highest order of sentiment and intensity of 
feeling, purity of character, with the highest 
capacity for enjoyment or suffering. Straight, 
even; smooth, glossy hair denotes strength, 
harmony, and evenness of character, hearty 
affections, a clear head, and superior talents. 
Fine, silky, supple hair is the mark of a 
delicate and sensitive temperament, and speaks 
in favor of the mind and character of the 
owner. Crisp, curly hair indicates a hasty 
somewhat impetuous, and rash character. 
White hair denotes a lymphatic and indolent 
constitution ; and we may add that besides all 
these qualities there are chemical properties 
residing in the coloring matter of the hair tube 
which undoubtedly have some effect upon the 
disposition. Thus, red-haired people are noto- 
riously passionate. Now red hair is proved by 
analysis to contain a large amount of sulphur, 
while very black hair is colored with almost 
pure carbon. The presence of these matters in 
the blood points to peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and feeling which are almost universally 
associated with them. The very way in which 
the hair flows is indicative of the ruling pas- 
sions and inclinations, and perhaps a clever 
person ‘could give a shrewd guess at a man or 
woman’s disposition by only seeing the backs 
of their heads.—Huchange. 

{Our neighbor is too arbitrary in his ascrip- 
tions of character to the different colors and 
qualities of hair above specified. That there 
is much of character evidenced by the hair is 
undoubted, but we would not attempt to assign 
positive mental characteristics so unequivocally 
to this or that quality and color. | 
: a 1 oe 


BARON WODEHOUSE, LORD-LIHU- 
TENANT OF IRELAND. 


Baron WopeEnovse has a large brain, sym- 
metrically formed; and he would pass any- 
where for an evenly-balanced, well-organized 
person. We see nothing in excess+nothing 
which would mark him as peculiar. He is 
fond of display; ambitious to rise and shine. 
If dressed like a plain, democratic republican, 
he would pass for a good fellow ; perhaps he 
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PORTRAIT OF BARON WODEHOUSE. 


would be esteemed rather “nice.” He was 
born to position, and there was no special oc- 
casion, we presume, for any extraordinary effort 
on his own part; and he would be likely to 
take life easily, his wants being already antici- 
pated and supplied. 

The Right Hon. John, third Baron Wode- 
house, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was born 
in 1826, and was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford. In 1846, on the death 
of his grandfather, his father having died in 
1834, he succeeded to the English peerage, and 
in the same year took his seat in the House of 
Lords. In 1852 he was elected to the office of 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which 
position he held for four years, when he ac- 
cepted thé post of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rus- 
sia at the conclusion of the Crimean war. In 
this embassy he continued until March, 1858. 
He afterward returned*to his former position 
of Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In 
1863 he was selected as Envoy from England 
to the Court of Denmark, to negotiate with 
reference to the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
On his return, he represented the East India 
Department in the House of Peers; and in 
1864, on the death of the Earl of Carlisle, he 
was appointed to the lord-lieutenancy of Ire- 
land. 

Baron Wodehouse is decidedly liberal in his 
opinions. He possesses a conciliatery spirit, 
indefatigable industry, a strong love of truth, 
and a vigorous and practical mind. By an 
honorable career, both in public and private 
life, he has acquired a good reputation among 
his countrymen generally. 
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Brsnop CuiarK, of Rhode Island, saw only 
five drunken persons in all Europe. Of course 
the Bishop kept the best of company. 
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NEW PHYSIOGNOMY.* 


BY REV. BENJAMIN ROGERS. 


Irs name indicates its character; but the 
book itself must be examined before any idea 
can be formed of the vast field over which it 
ranges for its facts and the sources of its infor- 
mation; and if, as all naturalists declare, any 
given bone of an animal is so indicative of its 
whole structure, that from it all the others can 
be designed, and so the animal be reproduced 
as far as form and features are concerned, 
though its species may have been lost from 
the earth for a thousand years, and at last but 
a single bone found from which to judge of 
what it was, and if it is true that the form indi- 
cates the character in the lower animals, and 
is, as it were, but the clothing of the spirit of 
mun, then it is but reasonable to suppose that 
there is, or may be, a science of PHystogNoMy 
as certain, as well defined, as readily attained 
as any other; and if it be so, then it should take 
precedence of most others, since it opens to 
every person the true characters of those 
around them, and enables us to select our 
friends, companions, agents, and servants from 
such as will neither abuse our friendship nor 
betray our confidence. A good physiognomist 
is rarely cheated, and need never be betrayed. 

It is undoubtedly true, that mentally, physi- 
cally, morally, we are largely molded and 
shaped by our own efforts. In other words, 
our lives form our characters. We become 
very largely in all respects what we choose io 
make ourselves. The man who gives his life 
to reflection, is every day expanding his reflec- 
tive organs more than others, and every line in 
his face is drawn into sympathy with them. 
Reflection becomes the habit of his life. He 
shows it in everything—in his head, his fea- 
tures, his countenance, his deportment; and 
what is true of reflection is equally so of the 
exercise of any faculty or passion. There is 
one type of head and features peculiar to the 
clergyman, another to the lawyer, another to 
the soldier, another to the gambler, and in 
each case they become more marked in their 
own direction by length of time and activity of 
exercise. If this is so, then each person not 
only molds his own character, but he makes 
his own head, shapes his own features, gives 
character to his own form, and so himself 
gives to the world infallible signs by which to 
read and know him as he is. 

Physiognomy was earlier taught than Phre- 
nology, by some centuries; but as the features 
receive character from the brain, it is only now 
taking its legitimate position as the younger 
sister of Phrenology, rather than an independ- 
ent science, and it is so treated in the book of 
Mr. Wells. For the multitude, the “ New 
Physiognomy” is well treated, being broken 


*“ New PuysiogNomy; or, SIGNS OF CHARACTER as 
manifested through temperament and external forms¥’ 
by Samuel R. Wells, New York, is a handsome octavo of 
768 pages of clear, good-sized type, good paper, fair mar- 
gins, and 1058 illustrations. Price in muslin, $5. Heavy 
calf, $8. Turkey morocco, gilt, $10. 
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‘upon the signs of character, and thus keeping 
alive the interests of the inquisitive reader. 
Among the most interesting and instructive 
chapters ‘are those treating upon “ Good Prin- 
ciples,” “ The Law of Correspondence,” “ The 
Law of Homogeneousness,” “ The Law of 
Quantity,” “ The Law of Quality,” “ The Law 
of Temperament,” “of Form,” “ of Functions,” 


and “of Latency.” The various Doctrines of 
Hippocrates, Gall, and Spurzheim, the Sys- 
tems of “Lavater,” “ Walker,” “ Hall,” and 
others. “The Effect of Climate upon Charac- 
ter,’ “ National Characteristics,’ “ Ancient 
Types and the Physiognomy of Classes,” all of 
which abound in evidences of research, are 
full of facts, and handsomely illustrated by apt 
examples. There is no other book like it. It 
comes from good authority, and should be 
read by every one who cares to know either 
himself or his neighbor.— Austin ( Tex.) Jour. 


y 
| up into short chapters, each bearing directly 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 





Lrgz the green buds unfolded, just peeping toview 

In the Spring of the year with the morning’s fresh dew, 
Is the mind of the child in his new-born estate, 

As with joy we behold, and its progress await. 


j 

t 
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And the warmta of Love’s sun with a joy-beaming face, 
As it nurtures, develops each sweet, gentle grace ; 
And the heavens are cloudless, the deep azure skies 
Are reflected again from smiling blue eyes. 
And the little mind grows more and more every day 

: Under tears that Love showers, while rainbows display 
In their rose-colored hues the bright promise of joy, 

| As the mind of the babe becomes that of the boy. 

; 
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And the trees break in blossoms as May tripping past, 
Sees the youth with his books to the school hieing fast, 
And the voice of the lad with a merry peal rings ; 

’Tis the time of the year when the lark gayly sings. 
And now June, all effulgent, adorned as a bride, 

Thou art welcomed with warmth and a joy-giving pride ; 
There’s no rose-bud so lovely, nor lily so meek, 

As the glance of thine eye and the blush on thy cheek. 


And the young man of heart with the prize of a wife, 
Nerves himself for the heat and the battle of life ; 

Like the horse clothed with thunder, his eyes flashing fire, 
He delights in his strength, while he curbs fierce desire. 


But at last comes July like a hot fever pest, 

As the spark of Ambition flames up in his breast ; 
There are clouds that are rising, with low thunder’s din, 
Clouding heavens withont, and the heaven within. 


Soon it darkens, and gloom like a pall overspread, 
Now descends like a type of despair and of dread ; 
In his bosom there wages a fiercer campaign 

Than the war of the elements, thunder and rain. 


But the torrents of feeling and doubt will subside, 
For as Time speeds along there’s an ebb in the tide ; 
And the voice of the Victor will sing a new song, 
As the days of September come gliding along. 


Rich and varied are now the thoughts that transpire, 
Like the leaves of the forest in Autumn attire; 

And the stillness of Indian summer's calm sleep 

Does but herald the truth that ‘' still waters rnn deep.” 


Now the fruits of the great Tree of Life are in store, 

For the winter’s approaching, with wafts from Death’s 
door ; 

And the leaves are all drooping, the air waxes chill, 

And the blood does but feebly its office fulfill. 


Ay, the snows are now whit*ning December’s last page, 
As the hairs of the veteran are silvered with age; 

And the fierce northern blast, with its icy-cold breath 
Sweeps along, neither sparing destruction nor death. 


Ahd yet Nature but sleepeth ; not dead are the trees, 
For within there’s a life that no mortal eye sees, 
And the shadowy “ Valley of Death” ’s but the door 


That shall open to view blooming spring evermore. 


WM. HENRY FABER, Brooklyn. 
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A NEW FRENCH STRAWBERRY. 


Ir size alone were the measure of greatness or good- 
ness, the above would, no doubt, be the best strawberry 


in the world. But is it as good as it is big? It is not 
unusual to meet witha great, big, lubberly mar who is so 
dull, sleepy, and lazy that a smaller and more supple 
man leads him in @/ things. But we grant that size and 
quality, other things being equal, ave the measure of 
power. 

The above engraved illustration shows one thing very 
important for all to know, viz., the effects of culture. 
Compare this with the common wild berry, and note the 
difference. So is an intelligent, cultivated, developed 
man as much superior to the ignorant, uncultured say- 
age. If there be a limit to the growth and improvement 
of man, animal, or plant, we have not yet discovered it. 
It is safe. therefore, to continue our efforts in the culture 
and perfection of all things, including strawberries and 
man. The French lead the world in foolish fashions and 
in large strawberries. Be it ours to grow the best speci- 
mens of humanity. To succeed in this we must turn 
over a new leaf, correct our bad habits, stop dissipation, 
and conform to the laws of life, health, and longevity. 
The Philadelphia Gardener's Monthly, an excellent two- 
dollar magazine, to which we are indebted for the use of 
the engraving, says: ‘‘ This fruit was raised by Dr. Ni- 
caise, of Chalons-sur-Marne, from seed in July, 1861, ri- 
pening its first fruit in June, 1863. It is the ‘largest 
that has been known until this day,’ does not fruit all at 
once, but has a less sensible ‘diminution of the volume 
of fruit from first to last’ than a great number of others. 
Leaves ‘abundant and vigorous,’ yet ‘permitting all the 
fruit to receive the rays of the sun.’ Color bright red, 
flesh white and juicy, very sweet and highly perfumed.” 

Americans! can we not equal this piece of French en- 
terprise? We grow the best pears, apples, plums, and 
peaches in the world. Why not the best strawberries? 


Let us try. 
—— eb a ee 


“MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD,” ETC. 





Pror. AGassiz and many other prejudiced religionists 
claim “that man is made in the image of God.” It is 
idle to assume, by any, that this pussage is intended to 
convey the spiritual image of (fod, as such perversion of 
language has no meaning which cun elevate to it the 
modern conception of Deity. Image is exclusively a ma- 
terial, a copy, likeness, or resemblance of materis! form ; 
aod all form, prototype, or copy is, necessarily, ma- 
teriul. Nine tenths who accept that passage do so in 
the true sense of the word, a material image or form, and 
they can have no other defined conception of it. This 
general material impression, based on Prof Agassiz’ clear 
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adoption of it, while, exclusively, lecturing 
on comparative an:mal forms, claimed 
man’s superiority to be‘ in the image of 
God.” I tbus wish to controvert this dese- 
erating doctrine. 

If man is the image of God, then God is, 
necessarily, the prototype of man; the form 
of man; like unto the whole body of man 
in form, exteriorly at least. If man is an 
animal, then such doctrine presuptuously 
‘degrades the Creator of all to the form of 
His created, a mere animal form. Is it not 
presumption for the finite to conceive the 
infinite, further than His self-evident at*ri- 
butes of infinite wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, Which we see in all the works of 
creation? Has man any power of eoncep- 
ticn of form which has not its representa- 
tion in created thing-, that are tangible to 
his senses? and does he claim that God is 
tangible, that he thus conceives THis form? 
Does man, in claiming that God has a form 
like himself, imagine that He is ubiquitous, 
omnipresent? then he must imagine, con- 
sistently, that such form is expanded into 
all space, interpenetrating and embracing 
everything within His form, Con man’s 
wildest imagination grasp such an idea of 
form, still retaining the form which man 
bas ?—impossible! 

God has no definite form to finite, rational conception; 
it is only His three attributes which we can take cogni- 
zance of, and those three, to our comprehension, are al- 
ways infinite wisdom, power, and beneficence—therefore 
eternal. If God is infinite, and man finite, hen God is in- 
finitely beyond man, so that comparison is infinitely im- 
possible. ; 


Man can not conceive of any form not known in exis- 
tence, even sup rior to his own, because we hive no 
power of creating, and what we do not know of a3 created, 
we can not possibly conceive of, as such conception be- 
longs exclusively to a creator. If we, then, can not con- 
ceive the unknown finite, how immeasurably and pre- 
sumptuously impossible to attempt to conceive the Infinite 
being infinitely In advance of the finite! Such attempted 
conceptions »re simpiy resolvable into prejudice ; and this 
prejudice has its root only in early Jewistical inculcation. 
Allattemp's at cone-piion of infinite form is simply go- 
ing back to image worship—ido'atry. If God works by 
will, fiut, only, then form would not avail Him. 


Prof. Agassiz says: ‘* Chemical and physical agencies 
act now as they have from tne beginning.” Previously he 
says, ‘that carbon, durmy the carbon ferous era, exis’ed in 
such quantities that the presence of warm-blooded animals 
would have bees impossible.” Axain he asks, “Are, tren, 
the different animals which have existed at different times 
the result of causes which do not vary—which ever act in 
the same way? Again, he says: “It is not logical to 
ascribe the diversity which exis's among living beings to 
causes which exhibit uniformity of nature and action.” 
Puttiog these sentences together, in his last New York lec- 
ture, points the most inconsistent and contradictory doc- 
trinesimaginab'e ; is such Prof. Agassiz’ logic ? or only his 
antagenist'c prejudice finding hasty expression in place 
of his usual calm, consistent reasoning on tangible mat- 
ters? 


Prof. Agassiz limits creative power to the existing form 
of the human brain! He says, speaking of the buman 
brain, “ Beyond this there is no progress possible.” What 
should prevent the very great enlargement of the existing 
human brain, on the present pattern, and that organ and 
its nerve connections made so immeasurably more sensi- 
live, as to permit an immense increase of mental power ; 
and what limits the further extension of the fame of man 
to mere adaptable purposes? certanty, in neither case, 
nothing short of the ex+rcise of ercative will, as far as 
finite minds can foresee. Presumptuous finite man must 
be a creator, equal to the infinite, befure he eaa set bounds 
to infinite powers—a self-evident contradiction. 


I regret that so worthy and estimable a scientist as Prof. 
Agassiz should allow his religious prejudices to convict 
him of such inconsistencies before a world of scientific in- 
quirers after simple truth. 

CHAS. E, TOWNSEND. 
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Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently fiteresting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts, 





PRINCIPLE. 





Tue word principle is used to a great extent; 
therefore it is necessary that every person using that 
word should have a correct conception of its meaning. 

All central facts—truths—are principles; but every fact 
is not a principle. The sun is the principal source of 
light, but a ray of light is not the sun; yet they are both 
facts. 

The principal person in a school is the teacher; from 
him instruction and order flow as do rays from the sun. 
Instruction does not flow from the scholars. 

Tn all machines there is a principle involved—a central 
idea. In a plow the central idea is, that it can turn a 
furrow over; but the pin which attaches the plow to the 
whiffletrees is not a principle, it is an item, bearing a re- 
lation to the central idea. 

The central fact on which a steam-engine is built is 
that steam is expansive, and every wheel, screw, and 
bolt about a steam-engine bears a relation to the principle 
of expansion. The builders of these engines are ever 
careful that no wheel, screw, or bolt shal! be introduced 
into their engine that will in the least degree militate 
against the principle on which the machines are built. 

Philosophy is the conception of principles. Science 
actualizes principles, and so renders them subservient 
to human wants—gives them tangibility and use. 

The cultivation of the soil involves two opposite prin- 
ciples; consequently, as either the one or the other 
governs the cultivator, the land retains or loses its fer- 
tility. The soil, in connection with its surroundings, 
co;itains the elements which constitute our bodies. The 
grain-bearing grasses—corn, rye, barley, wheat, rice, 
—are but the means, the mechanical and chemical instru- 
mentalities, to extract human food from the soil. These 
cereals can not supply us with food if the land loses its 
fertility. Land which once yielded thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and now yields but ten, has been cul- 
tivated on the wrong principle, unwisely, unscientifically, 
and ultimately such cultivation will prove unprofitable. 
Land so treated is cultivated in violation also of a great 
moral law, or principle, couched in the words, ‘* Do unto 
others as ye would others should do unto you.” Land 
lessened in fertility imposes increased labor on those 
who succeed us in its culture. ‘‘ Love your neighbor as 
yourself,”’ is the Christian precept. The next genera- 
tion is neighbor to this. 

It is scarcely ever thought of that the financial practices 
and money laws of a country affect the fertility of that 
country. The Scriptural injunction, ‘Thou shalt take 
no usury,’’ had a direct tendency to induce the farmers 
of Judea to invest their capital in improving their land 
and beautifying their homes. The direct tendency of the 
financial practices and money laws of this country is to 
induce the farmer to get all out of his land he can, and 
invest his nett proceeds in stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 
He reasons thus: ‘tI can only get about three per cent. 
by investing in my farm—I can get six or more by invest- 
ing elsewhere; therefore I will get all out of the farm I 
can and put the proceeds at interest—at usury. The 
consequence is, the farm runs down, his home lacks 
beauty, and, after a while, his stocks, bonds, etc., take to 
themselves wings and flee away. Here we learn that 
there are false principles as wellas true ones, bad as well 
as good. The same manner of operating that runs a farm 
down, if universally carried out, would ruin and depopu- 
late a country. 

“Owe no man anything.’ These four words contain 
a rule of life—a principle by which to govern human ac- 
tion, of more weight and magnitude than is visible to 
every eye. The disregard of this Apostolic injunction 
by what is called the Christian world is rapidly hastening 
modern civilization to a crisis. The enormous public 
and private debts of the so-called Christian nations press 
with so much weight on the masses that there is no as- 
surance of the stability of European civilization for a 
single day. Many millions die before their time, and 
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millions of human lives are in jeopardy, because this rule 
of Christian life is set aside. 

Usury, the everlasting concomitant of debt, has prac- 
tically enslaved those nations who are nominally free; 
and has as thoronghly poisoned the moral atmosphere of 
Christendom as does the choke damp the air of a coal 
mine. 

The indebtedness of the Southern States to the North- 
ern put the peace and safety of the latter (during the 
progress of the great rebellion) in much peril. The 
question of civil war among ourselves at a certain time 
hung in suspense. The attitude of the chief magistrate 
of this State in those critical hours increased the danger 
and caused much uneasiness. Had the efforts of certain 
parties at that time prevailed, and the North been nnable 
to put down the rebellion, the slave power would haye 
assumed the ascendency on this continent; the ruling 
powers of Europe and it would have coalesced, and 
crushed out from this planet all liberal ideas based on 
truth and right. And had such a catastrophe occurred, 
it would have been mainly due to the fact that the in- 
junction, ‘‘ Owe no man anything,’ was disregarded. 

‘““Owe no man anything,” shall be the watchword of 
the righteous, the harmless, andthe pure. He who lends, 
hoping for an increase of gain, is practically a slaveholder 
(see Proy. xxii. 7), and in that particular is not in the 
work of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to man.”’ 

It has been observed that the steam-engine involves 
one principle. The human body is also a machine, but 
it involves more than one; in it we find the principle of 
vegetative or involuntary growth, and the principle of 
voluntary action. To keep this machine in running 
order requires the united action of several departments 
or functions of vital power, and each department invoives 
some principle, and some of the functions involve 
chemical as well as mechanical principles. Indeed, the 
human body is an assemblage of living co-operative 
principles, powers, or functions—a vital co-operative 
wonder of mechanical skill and chemical action. These 
functions all act in harmony for thecommon good. This 
wonderful machine, this embodiment of principles, is 
committed to the care of a man or a woman, as the case 
may be, who lives within it. And if it gets a good start 
—a good constitution to begin with—and the person in- 
side of it makes no other use thereof than to live ration- 
ally, it will run about a hundred years, and sometiiaes 
longer, but generally does not run quite so long. 

Earthly things, we see, involve principles; moral and 
spiritual things involve them also. The Government of 
these States involves a great moral principle—a great 
central fact—‘‘all men are equal.’’ This principle, not 
being carried out by all the States, brought about an 
awful disturbance of the moral machinery of the country. 
And more loss, havoc, ruin, and suffering have ensued 
than can be covered by the past labor of the bondman, 
Hence we may learn that ‘‘ there is no wisdom in wick- 
edness ;"’ nor profit either, in the final summing-up of 
any wicked thing. 

The principles we have been looking at are important 
in their places, but their scope and sphere are subordi- 
nate to some others. There are principles which embrace 
the whole range of human action. Jesus the Christ es- 
tablished one, and for nearly two thousand years he was 
but in part comprehended. At length a woman compre- 
hended the Divine Man, and squared her spirit accord- 
ingly. And in obedience to the Divine Pattern Christ, 
she brought forth an order of people—a Church, embody- 
ing the same principles which brought forth the Pente- 
costal Church, but more complete and perfect in its de- 
tails. Jesus couched that principle in these words: 
First, negatively, ‘‘Call no man on earth father.” 
Second, positively, ‘‘ Those who do the will of my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, the same is my brother, sister, 
and mother.”? In these few words He abrogated in 
His Church the Adamic—the procreative order, and in- 
stead thereof He established the divine order of human 
society—the brotherhood and sisterhood of Christ—the 
angelic form of life upon this earth, as it is in heaven. 
‘*Those who neither marry nor are given in marriage 
are as the angels are in heaven.” The testimony of the 
Shakers against the generative life is founded on the 
above principle. And when any one within the sound 
of that testimony hankers after fleshly things and fleshiy 
relations, they hanker after that which is an abomination 
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in God’s house, and at variance with the Divine require 
ment. 

Here we have in Jesus an explicit and practical avowal 
of a Divine principle. Set it aside, and the religion of 
Christis a nullity. Put it fully and faithfully into opera- 
tion, and a new social order—the new heaven and the 
new earth—springs into being , 

Jesus was strictly practical; he did not give his mind 
merely to the conception of principles and then deal 
them forth in swelling words, as did the ancient philo- 
sophers, and as do those of our day. Those who lived as 
Christ lived can not be philosophers after that fashion. 
They are called to be doers of the heavenly word—to be 
earnestly and devotedly engaged in carrying out every 
moment of their lives, first, divine principles; second, 
correct carthly ones, with an eye single te God’s glory, 
being neither time-servers nor self-seekers. It is easy 
to go with the current, but it requires energy and might 
to stem the tide. D. FRASER, 

SHAKER VILLAGE, Mount LEBANON. 
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PREMIUMS. 





WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, complete, worth 
$12. 

For 10 subscribers, a#$3 cach, a Clothes Wringer, the 
Universal, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $8 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums cffered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 

Or for premiums of or under the value of $12 we will 
send such book or books as may be selected from any 
New York publisher’s catalogue, the regular price of 
which is that of the premium rate. 

All subscriptions which have reference to premiums 
must commence with the January number. 








Hiterary Alotices. 


{All works noticed in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


PREVENTION AND CuRE oF CONSUMPTION 
by the SwenisH MoveMENT-CuRE, with directions for 
its Home Application. By David Wark, M.D. New 
York: S. R. Wells, publisher. Price, post-paid, 30cts. 


The author says that pulmonary consumption can be 
cured with appropriate exercise of the various parts of 
the body. Rubbing, we know, will sometimes remove 
lameness and bruises; why should not rubbing serve to 
promote health in the tissues, whatever may be the com- 
plaint ? As we increase vital power, the facilities for the 
removal of disease are increased. 

The Movement-Cure is becoming popular—can be 
brought into use everywhere; and thousands suffering 
from tendencies to consumption, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
or general debility, can be improved by the methods 
herein laid down. There are various engraved illustra- 
tions in the book, which make the processes easily 
understood. 


SEXOLOGY AS THE Pnuitosopny oF LIFE; 
implying Social Organization and Government. By 
Mrs. Elizabeth O. G, Willard. 12mo., 483 pp. Price §2. 


This is a most remarkable work, and we must defer a 
notice till another number, ¢ 
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Tur Pornocan Works of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Diamond edition. Complete. 363 
pages. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1867. 


Anything more than a simple announcement of this 
work would be superfiuous. The name and fame of our 
Longfellow has a world-wide reach, and it is enough to 
state that a very handsome edition of his poems may 
now be had for the énsignificant sum named above. 
“Byangeline,” ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ ‘‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” etc., are each the 
delight of a true lover of poesy. The volume is portable, 
well adapted for one to take with him when on the wing. 


Newman Hatz rx America. His Lec- 
tures on Temperance and Missions to the masses ; also, 
an Oration on Christian Liberty, together with his re- 
ception by the New York Union Club. Reported by 
Wm. Anderson. One volume, 12mo., 1387 pp. Price $1. 
For sale at this Office. 


The speeches, orations, addresses, and sermons of this 
distinguished Englishman, delivered in America, would 
make a huge volume. But we have here the gist, as it 
were, the substance, ina nut-shell; and those who would 
have amemento of the ripe scholar, the eloquent orator, 
and the genial Christian philanthropist, may secure it in 
this handy handsome pocket edition. It will be sent by 
return post on receipt of price. 


Tue Day or Doom, or a Poetical De- 
scription of the Great and Last Judgment, with other 
Poems. By Michael Wigglesworth, A.M., Teacher of 
tie Church at Malden, in New England, 1662. Alsoa 
Memoir of the Author, Autobiography, and Sketch of 
his Funerai, by Rev. Cotton Mather. From the Sixth 
Edition, 1715. New York: American News Co., 1867. 
12mo., 120 pp. Price $1. 

A literary curiosity, which would be readily inferred 
from its title. It is in this that its chief merit consists. 
Mr. Wigglesworth was evidently a very pious man, but 
this does not imply that he was either a prophet or the 
‘son of a prophet.’”? His aim, however, was in the 
right direction. Peace to his ashes. 


Tue Wipow’s Son. By Mrs. Emma D. 


E. N. Southworth. 12mo., 649 pp. Price $2. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut St., 
1867. 


One of the most prolific story writers in this or any 
country is Mrs. Southworth. It would be unnecessary 
for her to change her occupation. It seems to be as easy 
for her to produce a book, as for a child to blow soap- 
bubbles. But she has her admirers among a large class 
who, it may be hoped, will take to stronger meat after 
nursing time. The widow’s son was very much like 
anybody else’s son, and there was the same amount of 
mystery, revelations, investigations, surprises, and mu- 
tual admirations, as falls to the lot of most young men. 
The story begins as many stories do, with some startling 
natural phenomena. ‘It was a wild night! Never had 
astorm burst upon the earth with more fury, than that 
which raged over the land and the sea upon that memo- 
rable 15th of July of the year in which this strange 
story opens; and nowhere was its devastating violence 


felt with more fatal effects than along the sea-coast and 
water-courses of the lower counties of Maryland and 
Virginia. The sky was black as soot! the earth was 
drenched with rain! the rivers rose to flood tides! the 
sea roared! the wind howled, and the thunder crashed 
and rolled as if at every peal a planet had exploded !”’ 
etc. Rather grand, if not sublime, and quite an appeal 
to one’s cautiousness. Wonder if this lady understands 
Phrenology ? 


Tar Trera—their Health, Disease, and 
Treatment. By J. P. H. Brown, Dentist, Augusta, Ga. 
We must pronounce this a well-written treatise on a 

subject of painful importance to most peeple nowadays. 

The observations on Treatment are free from profes- 

sional technology, and sufficiently practical to recom- 

mend the work to all readers. 


From Dickens. 
Illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. 


Fields. Cloth. Price $1 25. 

Those interesting children in Dickens’ novels are here 
collected and described by appropriate selections from 
the author’s text. Little Nell comes in for a large share 


of attention. The ragged, be-thumped, and half-starved 
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| Marchioness finds also a prominent place, while Master 
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Paul Dombey, the fat boy, tiny Tim, Smike, and Oliver 
Twist are brought before the reader in the minute and 
characteristic delineations of the writer elocutionist. 
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Lorw’s Briper, a Broadway Idyl. By 

aLady. New York: M. Doolady, publisher. $1 25. 

A beautifully illustrated little poem, in which sundry 
objects are Idyl-ized by the vivid imagination of the 
fair authoress. We regard this as simply a promise of 
a more elaborate effort. 


Porms. By John Hutcheson Millar. 

Paisley, England: Alex. Gardner, publisher. 

A copy of this new collection of poems has been re- 
cently received from the author. Mr. Millar is evidently 
a young man of some cultivation, but there is a freshness 
anda simplicity of style in many of his verses which com- 
mend them. Some of the poems are very sweet. One 
of the happiest is the ‘‘ Delights of Nature,”” commencing: 


‘Tis sweet to smell the scented air 
Upon a lovely morn in Spring, 
When Nature’s face is fresh acd fair, 
And birds are on the wing; 
To hear the merry plow-boy’s song, 
And blackbird’s note so sweet and clear, 
While from the fold the lambkin’s bleat 
Falls plaintive on the ear.” 


He has attempted nothing of a lengthy character, but 
gives us in a few metrical sentences his sentiments on 
any chosen subject. An excellent photographic portrait 
accompanies the volume. —— 


Tue Atiantic ALMANAC, 1868. Edited 
by O. W. Holmes and D. G. Mitchell. 

Instead of a business analysis of the past year’s doings ; 
instead of the usual statistics published in annuals, we 
have here a kind of sketch book, with handsome pic- 
tures, representing scenes common to each month in the 
year, and very pretty pictures of other scenes, drawn 
from different publications, such as, Owen Meredith’s 
*TLucille,’? Lowell’s ‘Sir Launfal,’?? Whittier’s ‘t Snow- 
Bound,” the ‘** Lover’s Diary,” etc., making altogether a 
very handsome and a very readable octavo pamphlet. It 
is sold for fifty cents, and is well worth the money. 


Curistmas Srorres. By Charles Dick- 


ens. People’s Edition. With Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne. 12mo., 511 pp, Price $1 50. Philadelphia: 


T. B. Peterson & Brother. 
By Charles 


Our Mouruau FRIEND. 


Dickens. People’s Edition. With Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone. 12mo., 932 pp. Price $150. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Messrs Peterson & Brothers have displayed their usual 
good taste and enterprise in the publication of these 
portly volumes. The type is large enough, the paper 
white and good, the illustrations numerous, the binding 
substantial, and those who wish to stock their libraries 
with this author’s literature, need look no further. 


Tur Famity SAve-aLy, supplying excel- 


lent Dishes for Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, from cold 
fragments, as well as a large number of new Receipts 
for cooking and preparing all kinds of Soups, Fish, 
Oysters, Terrapins, Lobsters, Meats, Poultry, Game, 
Tea-Cakes, Jellies, Rolls, Preserves, Pies, Puddings, 
Dessert-cakes, Pickles, Sauces, etc., with miscel- 
laneous Receipts and invaluable Hints for Economy 
in every article of household use. By author of ‘* The 
National Cook-Book.”’ 12mo., 675 pp. Price $2. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Another popular Cookery Book, useful to inexperi- 
enced or ‘‘to-be’’ housekeepers. There is little danger 
of our people knowing too much about proper cookery. 
Nor do we pretend to say that this author bases her 
teachings on hygienic principles. She goes about her 
work, however, in good earnest, to teach what she 
knows, or rather what she thinks she knows, and sensi- 
ble persons would get useful hints and suggestions from 
this handsome volume. 


Tue IvutusrrateD ANNUAL OF RURAL 


AFFAIRS FoR 1868, with nearly 150 Engravings. By J. 
J.Thomas. Albany: Luther Tucker & Son, publishers. 
Price, post-paid, thirty cents. 


Of all the American agricultural literature, this series 
of annuals is the best. There are now four handsome 
volumes, which sell for $1 50 each, embracing the twelve 
annuals. The four volumes contain nearly 1,300 pages, 
and 1,700 illustrations, which may safely be pronounced 
the best agricultural library, considering its dimensions, 
now extant. The work complete may be ordered from 
bits oft at $6, or the single Annual of 1868 for thirty 

Ruskry’s W orks are much in demand, 
and we give a brief list, with prices, in advertising 
department. - 
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For General Circula- 


lation. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. Paper. Twenty-five cents. 


Now that Mr. Dickens is in the United States a second 
time, after a long interval, no book of his could be more 
significantly read than this. ‘ 
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On Born Sips or tHE Sra. <A Story 


of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. A sequel 
to ‘‘ The Draytons and the Davenants.”’ By the author 
of ‘‘Chronicles.of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” New 
York: M. W. Dodd. Price $2. 12mo. Cloth. 


The appearance of the ‘‘Schonberg-Cotta Family” 
gained for the talented atithoress (Mrs. Charles) the imme- 
diate recognition of the literary world for sterling worth as 
awriter. Since that time no production of hers has struck 
the vein of popular interest with more effect than the 
““Draytons and the Davenants,”’ a pleasing picture of 
domestic life in the civil war which lost Charles I. his 
head. The sequel, with which we head these remarks, is 
apt, and continues the train of incident pursued in the 
‘“*Draytons and Davenants.’’ The historical features of 
the times, of the Protector and of the restoration of roy- 
alty, are so nicely woven in with the narrative that they 
seem to give it spirit and point. 


Tue Srupy oF THE Human Face. — Illus- 


trated by twenty-six full-page steel engravings. By 
Thomas Woolworth, Esq., Historical Engraver to the 
Queen. London: William Tweedie. oyal octayo. 
Price, post-paid, $5 50. Address this Office. 


In this very striking work we find characters, disposi- 
tions, and faces associated. Pride, tyranny, cunning, 
conceit, grave and gay, envy, spite, affectation, amiabil- 
ity, and the many other passions, feelings, and emotions 
to which the human mind is subject, are portrayed with 
a facile and accurate pen. Beauty—abstract, intellectual, 
spiritual—is elucidated and illustrated. Plainness with 
and without intellectual indicia is also described. The 
merits of the long, short, round, and oval face are dis- 
cussed at considerable length, and the many perplexities 
which exist on the subject of various faces acknowledged 
as beautiful but very unlike each other, are artistically 
exemplified and naturally explained. Artificial beauty, 
too, finds a place in the book, and its chief constituents 
are carefully defined. Many valuable suggestions occur 
in the progress of the work: how grace may be acquired ; 
how the features may be naturally improved; how to 
dress becomingly, and how to choose colors to suit the 
complexion and figure, The artist will gather much 
instruction from the careful observations of the writer of 
this handsome book, and be enabled, if a true artist, to 
work more successfully in the tasteful disposition of his 
figures and in the portraiture of feeling. 


Tue New REpPvustric, OR THE TRANSITION 


ComMPLETE, with an approaching change of National 
Empire. raised upon the Commercial and Industrial 
Expansion of the West, together with Hints on Na- 
tional Safety and Social Progress. Second Edition. 
By L. U. Reavis. Octavo pamphlet, 124 pp. Price 
fifty cents. 


One who has not visited the West, knows little or 
nothing of the spirit of Western men. There is an all- 
pervading zeal, energy, ambition, push, and go-a-head, 
secn nowhere else. The blood of a Western man courses 
more rapidly in his veins than in the Eastern man or in the 
European, and he thinks, talks, and acts on a large scale. 
The Western farmer wastes more in a year than the 
Eastern farmer saves. He may lack refinement, but he 
has a generous heart for his friends, and a deal of pluck 
for his enemies. His religion is less sectarian, less big- 
oted, and more broad, catholic, and truly Christian. 
The pamphlet under notice is written in this spirit. It 
glorifies the great West—it cannot magnify it—and proves 
to the satisfaction of Westerners that theirs is to be the 
center of the Western world! It will do every one good 


to read it, and if circulated in Europe it will induce emi- 
ration to these shores, The New Republic is printed 
in St. Louis, Mo., but may be ordered from this Office. 





Lx Perir Messager, for January, con- 


tains the newest fashions for ladiesand children. Price $5 
per year. Fifty cents a number. 


Dir Moprenwatr, for January, ap- 
pears freshly charged with modes for the new year, and 
is extensively illustrated. Price $3a year. Thirty cents 
a number. 
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Tur UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, and addi- 


tional Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. With 
Original Illustrations by 8. Eytinge, Jr. Diamond 
Edition. 18mo., 882 pp. Price $1 50. Boston: Tick- 


nor & Fields. 

This completes the works of Mr. Dickens in the hand- 
somest and most compact style in which they have ever 
before been produced. We say handsomest and most 
compact—just the size for the pocket—but we commend 
it simply as the smallest and most portable. Its type is 
quite too fine for ordinary eyes, and will do them more 
harm than the reading of the stories can do the mind 
good. This volume is made up of matters not before 
collected, and completes the author’s works to date. 
The Boston publishers have done the author much honor 
by the exquisite style in which they have published his 
works. 


Tue Putprrr is a spirited—as well as in 
many respects spiritual—monthly, published at $1 50 a 
year, in Chicago, Illinois, by ‘The Pulpit Co.” The 
January number contains Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.’s 
great sermon, “The Liberty of Preaching ;” ‘* Exegesis 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians,” by the Dean of Canter- 
bury; “Eulogy on Goy. John A. Andrew, of Mass. ;” 
‘Speech of Bishop Simpson in favor of the Lay Repre- 
sentation in the Methodist Episcopal Church,”’ and other 
matters, especially interesting to preachers, lecturers, 
and others. Twenty cents will secure a sample copy, 
post-paid, by return mail. —— 


The Skandinavisk Post, a New York 
weekly, says: ‘*‘The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy for 1868’ ar utkommen och indehaller 
en rik samling af originella, savaél praktiskt nyttiga som 
larorika och underhallande artiklar, hvaribland en, ‘the 
Marriage of Cousins,’ raf sardeles intress, om den ocksa 
for den bildade lisaren ej utvecklar nagon ny ide, Utom- 
dess innehaller den i typografiskt hinseende val utstyrda 
boken foljande: ‘ Advancement of Phrenology’ ; ‘ Circas- 
sia and Circassians’; ‘Jealousy—Its Cause and Cure’; 
+The Rulers of Sweden’ (med medaljér-portratt af alla 
svenska regenter ifran och med Gustaf Wasa till och med 
Carl XV.); ‘George Peabody’ ; ‘Senator Wilson’ 
raeli’; ‘Peter Cartwright’; *‘ Victor Hugo’; ‘ Miss Brad- 
don’; ‘Howto become a Phrenologist’ ; ‘ Monsieur Ton- 
son’; med 12 illustrationer; ‘Mind limited by Matter’; 
‘Two Paths of Womanhood’; med 8 illustrationer ; ‘ Bis- 
marck’; ‘To Phrenological Stndiente’ ; ‘Phrenology and 
its Uses.’—Hela kalendern fr fo sedd med talrika illustra- 
tioner, och innehaller, utom medaljorportratten af 19 
svenska regenter, portratter af Peabody, Senator Wilson ; 
D'lsraeli, engelska statsmannen ; Rey. Peter Cartwright ; 
Victor Hugo; Miss Braddon (ett val triffadt partratt af 
’ den be émda engelska fdafattarinnan). Pris blott 25 
Cents, och till salu hos alla tidningshandlare, samt hos 
forliggaren 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 


A SouTHERN JourRNAL oF EpvucatTiIon, 
monthly, $1 a year, John T, Heam, Shelbyville, Ky., 
publisher, is announced. On receipt of the numbers we 
will make a further notice of this periodical. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Frexps, publish- 
ers, of Boston, enter upon the new year with enterprise 
and vigor. The Atlantic Monthly enters upon its twenty- 
first volume with new attractions, and may be said to 
represent New England literature. It contains 130 octa- 
vo pages, and the terms are $4 a year. 


Our Youne Forxs—same publishers 
—is a first-class monthly magazine, now in its fourth 
volume. Terms $24 year. 


Every SATURDAY—same—now in its 
second year, gives the best light literature from Euro- 
pean magazines, and is published at $5 a year. The aim 
of this house is to furnish, through their serials and 
books, a class of unobjectionable reading matter. 


Youne Enetanp. This is an English 
miscellany of over 750 pages, quarto style, handsomely 
bound, gilt, containing portraits and biographical 
sketches of some of the most distinguished personages 
‘ef the day, and historical likenesses of all the kings and 
queens of England, from the Conqueror to Victoria. It 
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has a history of all the British birds of prey, with accu- 
rate drawings of each from nature, a description of all 
the postage stamps in the world, an account of ships 
from the earliest time to the present. It has also an easy 
introduction to gardening for boys and girls, with full 
instructions as to tools and how to use them. the ground 
and how to prepare it, the plants and how to set them. 
The young naturalist, through many delightful and easy 


_ chapters, is allowed to ask all sorts of curious questions, 


and obtain ready and pleasant answers. The amuse- 
ments are various and abundant—round games (or games 
played in a party) not a few, for the new year, common 
games for any time, picture puzzles, and original riddles 
in profusion. Price, post-paid, $6 50. Address this 
Office. —— 


Messrs. Pererson & Brorners, of 
Philadelphia, are issuing a cheap editien of Dickens’ 
works. The entire series may be had at $4 in paper 
covers, or a story complete in one volume for twenty-five 
cents. We should judge that there must be great com- 
petition among the publishers of Dickens’ works, and 
that these Philadelphia gentlemen have decided not to be 
underbid in the cheapness of these publications. We 
have received the ‘‘ Christmas Stories,” ‘‘Dombey & 
Son,” ** Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and 
are promised the balance in rapid succession. The edi- 
tion is entitled ‘‘Peterson’s Cheap Edition for the Mil- 
lion of Dickens’ Works.” 


Tue Lapres’ Frirenp is a_ popular 
monthly magazine of literature and fashion, edited by Mrs. 
Henry Peterson, and published at $2 50a year, by Messrs. 
Deacon & Peterson, of Philadelphia. Send twenty-five 
cents to the publishers, and ask for a sample number, by 
which the reader can judge whether or not he may desire 
the work. We infer that it is adapted to the most mod- 
erate capacity—say to that of young school girls and 


other misses. 
New Hooks. 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
issues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 








BEGINNING LiFE. Chapters for Young Men on Religion, 
Study, and Business. By John Tulloch, D.D. $1 25. 
Tue New Lire. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. Upward of 

twenty thousand sold. '%5 cents. 

THE SunDAY EvENING Book. Short Papers for Family 
Reading. By Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., John Eadie, 
D.D., Thomas Binney, J. R. Macduff, ad others. 85 
alates. 


THE THREE GARDENS, EDEN, GETHSEMANE, AND PARA- 
DISE; or, Man’s Ruin, Redemption, and Restoration. 
By W. Adams, D.D. i2mo., 284 pp. Cloth. $2 25. 

A HovuseHoup Book or Porrry. Compiled and Edited 
by C. A. Dana. Eleventh Edition. Illustrated. Royal 
octavo, xxvii., 816 pp. Morocco, full gilt. $2 50. 

Day By Day. ABookof Private Prayers. Cloth. 30 cts. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES ; AND SKETCHES BY Boz, By Charles 
Dickens. Diamond Edition. Cloth, $1 25. Tlus- 
trated, $1 50. 

PosTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By Charles 
Dickens. Globe Edition. IDlustrated. Cloth. $1 5. 

SKETCHES BY Boz. By Charles Dickens. Library Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth. $2 25. (London print.) 

Boy Artists; or, Sketches of the Childhood of Michael 


Angelo, Mozart, Haydn, Watteau, and Sebastian Go- 
mez. From the French of Mme. Eugénie Foa. $1 25. 


_ OrternAL LeTTeER Writer. A Complete Collection of 


Original Letters and Notes upon Every Imaginable 
Subject. Witha Table of Synonyms. By 8. A. Frost. 
Boards. 60 cents. 


Tue SKATER’s MANuAL. A Complete Guide to the Art 


of Skating. Revised Edition. By E. L. Gill. MIlus- 
trated. Paper. 15 cents, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE EnaLisH LaneuacEe. By S. 8. 


Greene. 12mo., 823 pp. Cloth. $1 25. 
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Lanpscare (A) Boox. By American Artists and Ameri- 
can Authors. Sixteen Engravings on Steel, from 
Paintings by Cole, Church, Cropsey, Durand, Gignoux, 
Meurett, Miller, Richards, Smilie, Talbot, and Weir. 
Small quarto, 108 pp. Cloth, $8. Full Morocco, $11. 


Maceé’s Farry Boox. Home Fairy Tales. By Jean 


Macé. ‘Translated by Mary L. Booth. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $2. 

A Book or REMEMBRANCE. A New Year’s Gift, By 
Prof. C. W. Shields, D.D. Cloth, full Gilt. 90 cents. 


Wuo was JEsus? Octayo, 711 pp. Cloth. $3 50. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
With Exercises, Readings, Conversations, ie ern 
anda Vocabulary. By J.H. Worman. Cloth. $1 7% 


THE CouRcH ALMANAC FoR 1868. Paper. 12 cents. 


Les Iptes DE MADAME AUBRAY. 
Actes, en Prose. Par. A. Dumas fils. 


Comédie en quatre 
Paper. ‘0 cents. 


Tue HanpsBook oF History AND CHRONOLOGY. Em- 
bracing Modern History, both European and Ameri- 
can, for the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries. For Students of History, and 
-adapted to Accompany the Map of Time. By Rev. J. 
M. Gregory. Cloth. $1 50. 


Farry BELLs, AND WHAT THEY TOLLED Us. Translated 
from the German by 8. W. Lander. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1 40. 


Lovers’ (THe) Dictionary. <A Poetical Treasury of 
Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas. 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References, as a 
Dictionary of Compliments, etc. Cloth, &4. 


Masonic Ritvattst; or, Monitorial Instructions in the 
Degrees from Entered Apprentice to Select Master. 
By A. G. Mackey, M.D, Cloth. $1 40. 

Book oF Love LETTERS. With Directions How to Write 
and When to Use Them, and One Hundred and Forty 
Specimen Letters. Suitable for Lovers of any Age and 
under all Circumstances. With the Author’s Com- 
ments. By Ingoldsby North. Boards. 60 cents. 


THE ScreNCE OF SELF-DEFENCE. A Treatise on Spar- 
ring and Wrestling. Including Complete Instructions 
in Training and Physical Development. Witha Course 
for the Reduction of Corpulency. By E. E. Price. 
Boards. 90 cents. 


A PRAcTICAL METHOD FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF CHORUS 
CuAssEs. By F. L. Richter. In Two Parts. Part 1. 
Paper. $1 25. 

Book oF Comic SPEECHES AND HuMoROUS RECITATIONS. 
For School Exhibitions and Evening Entertainments. 
16mo., 192 pp. Boards, 60 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 


Youne Farmer’s MANuAL. Volume 2. How to Make 
Farming Pay. Giving Plain and Practical Details of 
General Farm Management. With a Chapter on Soils. 
By 8S. E. Todd. Portrait. Cloth. $2 %5. 


ORTHODOXY; ITS TRUTH AND ERRORS, 
Freeman Clark. Muslin, pp. 512. $1 25. 


A New TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Third edition, with a new introduction and additional 
notes. By George R. Noyes, D.D. Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew, etc., and Dexter Lecturer in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 2vols.,12mo. $2 50, 

A New TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS AND OF 
THE PRovEeRBS. With qatroduction and netes, chiefly 
explanatory. By thesame. $1 25 

A New TRANSLATION OF JOB, ECCLESIASTES, AND 
THE CANTICLES. With introduction and notes, chiefly 
explanatory. By thesame. $1 25. 

A New AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF THE CULTURE OF 
VorcE AND AcTION, and a complete Analysis of the 
Human Passions. With an appendix of readings and 
recitations designed for public speakers, teachers, and 
students. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. $1 %5. 


RUDIMENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. iiverriic, 
in Pronouncing, Spelling, and Translating. By Dr. F. 
Ahn. American Edition, Improved and Enlarged. 
Boards. 45 cents. 

Repty To Dr. Marsh on TeetToratism. By D. R 
Thomason. Including a Letter from Howard Crosby, 


D.D. Paper. 20 cents, 


By James 
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Go our Correspondents. 





Questioys or ‘‘ GeNneRAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have ro space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the ‘‘next number.” Your 
‘Best THouauts”’ solicited. 





Wuart is the meaning of the 


star on the symbolical head printed on the 
cover of the JouRNAL? 


Ans. It means simply that the fanction 
of that part of the brain is wnascertained. 


Rieut AcE TO Marry.—lI 
wish to know if there is any disadvantage 
in a man marrying a woman three years 
older than himself? I am twenty-four, and 
am engaged to a lady three years my 
senior. 


Ans, Bering engaged, of course you must 
marry her. But you should have asked ad- 
vice before commiting yourself. It would 
be beiter for the gentleman to be three or 
four years the senior. So far as companion- 
ship is cone-rned, we d> not suppose there 
will be much incompatibility in disposition, 
though the lady be two or three years the 
elder. 


Wants To Marry His 
Coustn.—A young friend of mine is about 
to engage himself to marry his first-cousin. 
Iam fearful the result may not prove for 
the best. How can I convince him ? 


Ans. If he is already committed ; if the 
two have promised, the only way to pro- 
ceed is to appeal to their reason—convince 
their judgment, by giving them facts and 
knowledge. Show them the effects on 
offspring of consanguineous marriages ; 
and leuve it for them to take the corse- 
quences of their own acts. If they be not 
infatuated, they will consider, and obey 
the laws of nature and of God. 

The best thing we can now suggest for 
their enlightenment is the new ANNUAL OF 
PurenoLtogy axp Pitystognomy for 1868, 
covering the ground of the question, * May 
I Marry my Cousin?” —stating who may 
and who may not marry. 


OricIn oF Races—WHITE 
AND Braock.—If the curse of Noah (us 
many thousands con‘end) made Tam black, 
where did he get his negro wife ? 


Ans. We do not belong to that array of 
many thousands who without much of a 
foundation on which to sustain their opinion, 
endvavor to maintain that the negro de- 
rived his color and racial characteristics 
from the malediction pronounced on Ham 
by Noah. We can nt subscribe to such 
bigotry and to such evident lack of ethno- 
logical information. If the negro owes his 
dusky hue and low mental condition to 
the operation of a curse, to what must we 
attribute the color and equally low, if not 
lower, mental capabilities of the Souwh Aus- 
tralians, the Fuegians or the Boroa Invians ? 
The two latter are enumerated among the 
indigenous races of the earth, and accounted 
among the descendants of Japhet, whie 
the Australian is supposed to be a descend- 
ant of the honorable Shem. It will be re- 
membered, perhaps, that an old darkey, 
when asked how he became black, replied 
“That the Almighty one day took a piece 
of clay and mad» a man, but before he had 
breathed into his form the breath of life, he 

~ left him lying on the ground a few minutes 
to attend to something else, and during the 
interval the devil thought he would seize a 
good opportunity to mar the Creator’s 
work, so he hastily daubed the inanimate 
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shape with black mud. When the Creator ! lished as to the specific instincts and sepa: 


returned, He fourd his subject changed very 
much in eolor, but approving rather than 
disliking the aleration, on account of the 
variety which would thus be in:roduced 
into the humun race, Ie gave it life.” The 
question mooted brings up the much dis- 
cussed subject of the unity of races. In 
relation to this we quote the words of a 
great suthority, Wilhelm Von Humboldt. 
He says: ‘‘ Whether the gregarious con- 
dition [of the human race—Ep.] was origi- 
nal or of subsequent occurrence, we have 
no historic evidence to show. The separate 
mythical relations found to exist independ- 
ently of one another in different parts of the 
esrth, appear to refute the first hypothesis, 
and concur in ascribing the generation of 
the whole human race to the union of one 
pair. The general prevalence of this myth 
has caused it to be regarded as a traditionary 
record transmitted from the primitive mon 
to his descendants. But this very cireum- 
stance seems rather to prove that it has no 
historical foundation, but has simply the 
identity of human conception, which every- 
where leads mankind to a similar exp!ana- 
tion of an identical phenomevon. * * * 
Vainly would thought dive into the medita- 
lion of this first origin: man is so closely 
bound to his species and to time, that one 
can not conceive a human being coming 
into the world without a family already ex- 
isting and without a past.”* This opinion 
is entertained also by Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, and quoted in ‘* Cosmos.” Some of 
the ablest ethnologists 0 this century main- 
tain similar opinions. Johannes Muller 
and Dr. Morton hold, in their writings, that 
mankind is one species, existing in diverse 
forms, which perpetuate themselves, but 
that to trace the existing races of man to 
ove or many primitive pairs is not within 
the scope of human experience. 


Dr. Nott and Mr. Gliddon, in their ‘* In- 
digenous Races of the Earth,” have col: 
lected a mass of authorities on this subject, 
and consider the historical individuality of 
Adam not satisfactorily sustuined, but look 
upon him as “the general representative of 
arace—of humanity.” Some comparative 
physical geographers allege that the diverse 
complexions and cerebral phenomena of 
the different races are due mainly to the 
influence of climate and geographical loca- 
tion. This opinion, however, does not 
bear a close seruliny. Mr. Prichard, in his 
‘* Natural History of Mankind,” urges, with 
many interesting illustrations drawn from 
recorded phenomena in animal and human 
propagation, the unity of the buman species. 
He says: *“* We contemplate among all the 
diversified tribes who are endowed with 
reason and speech the same interaal feel- 
ings, appetencies, aversions; the same in- 
ward convictions, the same sentiments of 
subjection to invisible powers, and, more or 
less fully developed, of accountableness or 
responsibility to unseen avengers of wrong 
and agents of retributive justice, from 
whose tribunal men can not even by death 
escape. We find everywhere the same 
susceptibility, though not always in tbe 
same degree of forwardness or ripeness of 
improvement, of admitting the cultivation 
of these universal endowments, of opening 
the eyes of the mind to the more clear and 
luminous views which Christianity unfolds 
of becoming molded to the institutions of 
religion and of civilized life; in a word, the 
same inward and mental nature is to be rec- 
cognized in all the races of men. When 
we compare this fact with the observations 
which huve been heretofore fully estab- 











*On the Varieties of Languages and 
! Nasions. 








rate psychical endowments of all the dis- 
tinct tr bes of sentient beings in the uni- 
verse, we are entitled to draw confidently 
the conclusion, that sll buman races are of 
one species and one family.” 

So much difference of opivion exists 
among the most eminent scientists with 
reference to the diversity of races and their 
distribution, that it would be difficult for 
any one to determine which has the greater 
weight of evidence on his side. But as- 
suming the unity of the human family, can 
we find greater variety between individual 
members of it than between individuals be 
longing to the same species of the lower ani- 
mals, or between some specimens belong- 
ing tothe same variety of vegetable growth ? 
The spaniel and Danish dog are more un- 
like than the dog and the wolf; and some 
members of the same species of fruit trees 
differ more from each other than from trees 
of another variety. Instances are on reeord 
of negroes turning white, and of white per- 
sons becoming black. The cases of white 
children being born of black parents are 
not infrequent. and that, too, in Africa, 
where probabilities of racial intermixture 
could not be entertained. Albinos now ex- 
cite but little comment, yet the phenome- 
non seems no weak argument in support 
of the negro claim to an affinity with the 
“fair skinned” races. We can not own 
that weak pride which many confess 10, 
but wil!, without esteeming it a condescen- 
sion, accord “Cuffy” a place among the 
tribes of the earth, and account him one of 
the links in the great chain of humanity. 

InpustriAL CoLttEeGcEe.—We 
are informed that in Story County, Lowa, 
there is an Agricultural College in process 
of erection. The building is soon to be 
completed, and is inteuded to be sufficient 
to accommodate two hundred students. A 
thorough course will be taught, and each 
student can pay his tuition, and a portion 
of his board, by working a few hours a day, 
in a garden or ona farm. Students will be 
admitted in the spring. Will the managers 
of the college send us their announcements 
that we may give it a more specific notice ? 


SpeLtinc.—Should a pupil 
pronounce the word after the teacher, be- 
fore spelling? If so, what would be the 
benefit? 

Ans.—We are not aware that this is gen- 
erally practiced, but we think if it were, it 
would be beneficial in several respects. It 
would show that the pupil understands the 
word, and if he mispronounced it through 
mis-hesring, (hat mistake would be correct- 
ed ; ‘and if he pronounced the word correct- 
ly and distinctly, it would be a great aid to 
him in the spelling of it. Half of the bad 
spelling comes from the mispronouncing of 
words; and half of the bad pronunciation 
comes from ignorance of the just mode of 
spelling. It could perhaps be set down as 
a fixed fact, that those who pronounce bad- 
ly, spell badly; and that their bad pro- 
nunciation is occasioned by their not 
understanding how to spell. We bappen 
to know a family the members of which 
are all poor spellers; not so much from a 
lack of general education, or of opportu- 
nity to learn spelling, as from an apparent 
defect or inc»pacity to spell, which runs 
through the whole family. They generally 
pronounce their words correctly, but such 
spelling as they make in writing! For in- 
stance, science is written by one of them 
“ cionce.” If they wanted to find out how 
to spell the word by consulting a dictionary, 
they would not know whether to look 
under the head of “S” or“ C.” It costs a 
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good deal of labor to learn to spel! io the 
Englsh language, because, unlike other 
Iuanguages the pronunciation does not al- 
ways indieate the spelling. In most cases, 


the spetling is not phonetic. In orher lan- 
gung-s, the spelling is to 2 great extents 
phonetic, the s»me sound generatly apper- 
taining to each letter, The sound ** O” is 
is not spel'ed “ow? nor “ouzh.” If we had 
a phonetic method of spelling, and no silent 
letters, the pronunciauion would always in- 
dicte the spellins, anid poor spelling would 
be henceforth unknown. 


WHITTINGTON AND His Cat. 
—Whittington, the hero of this old English 
legend, was a poor country lad who went 
to Lordon and obained a situation in a 
merchaov’s family as cook's scu'lion. Hrre 
he led a somewhat unhappy life, being 
abused by the cok, an) obliged to sleep ina 
garret thet wa- infested with rats and mive- 
Having obtained a penny he purchased a 
cat, which sooo rid him of his nightly tor- 
mentors. Shortly after his purchase of his 
cat, his master having loaded a ship with a 
cargo for the East, gave his servan's permis- 
sion to make a trial of fortune by sending 
something to be sold on their account a‘ the 
ports where the vessel stoppe’ to trade. 
Whittington had nota ng besides his cat to 
venture, so he sent that. In the course of the 
sbip’s voyage it was driven by a storm to 
the coast of Barbary, where th- officers were 
kindly received by the king, and invited to 
dine with him. At dinner a swarm of rats 
and mice inveded the table, and so »nnoyed 
the company that the ship’s captain sent for 
Whittinyton’s cat. which, on being released 
in the dining-hall, msde such a fierce as- 
sault on the vermin that they were driven 
completely out. The king was so much 
plensed with the cat’s performance that he 
offered avery high price forit, and obtained 
it. The money thus acquired by Whitting- 
ton started him in business, and he suc- 
ceeded so well that he married his old mas- 
ter’s daughter, was knigited by the king, 
and beeame finally Lord Mayor of London. 


Publisher’s Department. 


Lipraries Suppiiep.—lIt will 
give us pleasure to fill orders for books for 
public or for private libraries. We have 
facilities for collect'ng all works published 
in America or Europe, on the most favor- 
able terms. SunJay-schools, district-schoo's, 
seminaries, and colleges will have our 
prompt attention. 


Lasr Yerar’s VotumE—A 
few complete sets of the A. P. JounNaL 
for 1867, handsomely bound, muy now be 
bad, at $4 a volume, post-paid. <A few odd 
numbers or broken sets yet remain. These 
will be sent as long asthey last, to complete 
imperfect volum-~s, at 80 centseach. We 
offer no premiums to single subscribers, 


Our Premiums and Club 
rates will remain open up to the Ist of 
May next. Many clubs have been com- 
pleted, and dupiicated—while others re- 
main but partially filled; and auditional 
time is asked to go over the ground again. 
This we cheerfully grant, promising to sup- 
ply all additional subscribers with all the 
numbers from the beginning of the year 
and volume. We shall be glad to have the 
lists in as soon as convenient. 




















Binp Your JoOURNALS.— 
It is worth while to have the numbers 
bound at the end of each year. Any book- 
binder can do it at a cost of a dollar, if ia 
plain muslin; or in morocco backs, with 
marbled sides and edges, at $1 50; more 
elegantly, at from $1 50 to $2. We can 
furnish a few copies for 1867, nicely bound 
in embossed muslin, lettered on the back, 
at $4 a copy. 
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Personal. 


Mr. J. C. Surrn is lecturing 
on Phrenology in Danden, Scotland. 





Turopuiius Fisk BE, formerly 
a preacher and lecturer, fell dead in the 
street, before his own door, in New York, 
Dec. 13th. 


Mr. James Vick, of Roch- 


ester, N. Y., has published the seventh 
edition of his beautiful. Guide for the 
Flower Garden and Catalogue of Seeds, 
full of illustrations and instructions. 


Dr. E. C. ANGELL has erect- 
eda Turkish Bath at 51 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, which must prove a great con- 
venience to up-town residents. 
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“General Items. 


How To Ger a FLower 
GARDEN.—SPECIAL PREMIUM FOR LADIES. 
—For every two new subscribers to the 
JOURNAL, at $3 each, during the months of 
February and March, we will give the 
worth of $1 25 in flower seeds—including 
not less than twenty varieties of seeds. 
Please bear in mind, this proposition is 
made with a view, first, to increase the 
circulation of the JouRNAL and place it 
in the hands of those not now among its 
and, second, to give every lady 
the means by which she may possess a 
beautiful flower garden, the fragrance of 
which shall be a rich perfume for the en- 
joyment of the minds and hearts of thou- 
sands. 


NEBRASKA AGAIN.—A Cor- 
respondent, referring to our article on 
Nebraska, published in the August number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL J@URNAL for 1867, 
calls our attention to certain points of in- 
terest to those contemplating a settlement 
in the West. He specifies Dakota City as 
likely to become one of the most flourish- 
ing cities in the State, and Dakota County 
as affording superior advantages to the 
business man and agriculturist, on account 
of its geographical position, fertility, and 
general adaptation to the production of 
fruits and vegetables. Nebraska has al- 
ready taken a great stride in the line of 
progress and improvement, and will proba- 
bly lead the Rocky Mountain States ere 
long. The Pacific Railroad has given af- 
fairs in the extreme West a tremendous 
ameliorating impulse, and we may look 
for a rapid growth there in all that consti- 
tutes American civilization. 


Tur GARDNER INSTITUTE, a 
Boarding and Day-school for Young Ladies, 
is one of the 10st prominent iustitutions 
of its kind in the country. Its advantages 
in the various departments of academic 
training are unsurpassed, while its charges 
are comparatively reasonable. Pupils who 
board at the Institute and receive instruc- 
tion in all departments, including French 
and Latin. pay $650 per annum. Day pu- 
pils pay from $50 to $180 per annum, ac- 
cording to the grade of scholarship and the 
number of branches pursued. The school 
year commences in September, but uew 
pupils are charged from the time of en- 


trance. The ci) cular of the Institute bears 
upon it the indorsement of many distin- 

uished clergymen and others. Send to 
ey. C. H. Gardner, principal, 34 West 
82d Street, New York, | for a circular. 








CouLpN’T Do Wirrnovt Ir. 
—Letters like the following from old sub- 
scribers are not rare visitors at this office: 
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‘““Mr. Editor—I send you $38, for which 
please enter my name as a subscriber for 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for the following year. My subscription 
closed with the July number of last year; 
and my expenses in sustaining my family 
being about as much as my limited income 
can meet, I thought I would try and get 
along without the JouRNaL. But my ex- 
perience during the six months past with- 
out it has been such that I have determined 
upon taking it for the remainder of my 
days; we find it impossible to get along 
without it. The instruction and the pro- 
fitable entertainment afforded by its col- 
umns are indispensable in any well-regu- 
lated family. Yours truly and obligedly, 

eR ad Beer 


ORATORY IN THE WEST.— 


It is an encouraging fact that oratory is 
extensively cultivated in the West, where 
the unfettered minds of young and vigorous 
men are developiny with wonderful strides. 
If the East is the human garden and nur- 
sery, the West is the farm and the orchard. 
In the University of Chicago they have a 
special department devoted to the study of 
oratory, at the head of which is PROFESSOR 
NATHAN SHEPPARD, 4 ripe scholar and a 
fine speaker. ProF. SHEPPARD not only 
instructs his class, but gives popular lec- 
tures before associations on useful ti.emes. 
His lectures on ‘‘ The Tongue,” ‘* The 
Disposition,’ ‘t Motives,’ ‘‘The Pathos 
and Humor of a Human Life,” ‘‘ The Bend- 
ing of the Twig’’—a lecture to young men, 
“The Love of Money’’—a lecture to busi- 
ness men. ‘*The Manliness for Woman,” 
have been well received wherever deliv- 
ered. We commend the subject of oratory 
to all Americans who would work and 
talk their way through the world. 





Expostrion UNtvErsELLE.— 
The intelligence and judgment of the Im- 
perial Commission, in the matter ofawards, 
are clearly evinced in the following extract 
from 


Tue Exposition UNIVERSELLE ILLUs- 
TRATED. 


(‘Publication authorized by the Imperial 
Commission’’): 

‘By their skill, universally vena 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson added to Howe’ 
system of sewing machines newt 
modifications, which have placed them in 
the front rank of manufacturers. 

“The gold medal which has just been 
awarded them affirms, moreover, that none 
of the machines from the workshop of 
Howe, or of the principal tributaries, unite 
the qualities of simplicity and solidity of 
mechanism by which these machines are 
distinguished above all others. 


“In their machine, remarkable for its 
form and elegance, they have substituted 
for the shuttle of Howe a small flat disc, 
which revolves vertically with unvarying 
swiftness. Hence this machine is the 
most simple of all, and notwithstanding its 
great precision in operation, its price is 
not above that of the most imperfect 
systems, 

‘* Flegance, perfection of work, simplicity, 
solidity of mechanism and facility of man- 
agement, such are the essential qualities 
united in the Wheeler & Wilson machine, 
constituting a superiority which the jury 
bas, with nnanimity, recognized and pro- 
claimed. 

“To these gentlemen the gold medal 
was awarded as manufacturers of machines; 
to Mr. Elias Howe a similar medal was 
awarded as propagator. The distinction 
made by the jury explains itself. 

‘The original machine of Thimonnier 
only needed to pass into the skillful hands 
of Wheeler & Wilson to reccive the highest 
perfection. To-day, thanks to its cheap- 
ness, their machine is accessible toall. Its 
simplicity assures it not only a place in the 
chamber of the seamstress, ‘but its elegant 
form wins its admittance into the most 
sumptuous parlor.”"—Hvening Mail. 
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ustuess, 
[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
thés department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, dnd charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rateof $1 aline.} 
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Tur Hyerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


THe Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N.Y. city. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verengs, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BRooKLYN. 











Hyerenic Curr, Burrato, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular, Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





New Natronat Rerierous 
Parer.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called ‘‘ THE ADVANCE,” will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Hvan- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. 
is indicated in the name: their aim being | 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- | 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization. 


its editorial management in all depart- | 
ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home andabroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, ‘* Tae 
ADVANCE” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 


the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience in editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be +2 50 
inadvance. Advertising rates made known 
on application. Address THE ADVANCE 
oe a SS P. O. Drawer 6,374, ee 
6t 
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The purpose of its projectors | 


No} 
expense has been spared in providing for | 
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| TemPERANCE In ConGRESS. 
— Ten-Minute Speeches delivered in the 
House of Representatives on the occasion 
of the First Meeting of the Congressional 
Temperance Society. One 12mo_ vol. 
sent by first post for 25 cents, by S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

Iead what the papers say. 

From the Republic; ‘‘ The title of this 
hook is decidedly refreshing, assuring one 
that there is such a thing as Temperance 
in Congress, and its matter cheers one as 
he reads it, and is encouraged with the 
hope that amovement has commenced that 
will ere long absolutely prohibit persons 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquor 
from holding seats in our National Council 
Chamber. These speeches. short and pithy, 
are truly interesting and instructive.” 

The Clearfield Republican says: ‘* A ref- 
ormation could not have broken out in a 
better place, as the intemperance of Con- 
gress for years has been a disgrace to the 
country.” 

The Halifax (N. 8.) Morning Chronicle 
says: ‘‘ Our temperance societies could 
not do better than procure a few thousand 
copies of this work for circulation.” 

The Christian (Va.) Sun says: ‘We 
would gladly see a copy in the hands of 
every young man in the country.” 

The Texas Vindicator says: ‘‘It is made 
up of ten-minute speeches, which abound 
in facts and fancies that can not fail to 
warm the heart of the genuine temperance 
reformers.” 








Tur Cuurcn Unton.—The 
largest and best Religions Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Chureh and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 

rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
| Church, and every society organized for 

| the purpose of converting the world to 
| Christ. 
| _ It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
| discussion by all Religionists of every 
| faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 
for ai the Lord’s people, and a free pulpit 
' for all his ministers, 

It will print a sermon from Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Terms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 


every subscriber. Sold by ‘American News 
Company at 5 cents. and by Publishers. 





Address. CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 103 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


Denmorest’s YouNG AMERI- 
coa.—The Best Juvenile Magszine. A Cas- 
ket of Games, Fon, Frolic, Music, and Lite 
rary Exc-llences, ndapted for the juvenile 
minds. Every teacher recommends it, and 
every parent approves it. Do not fait to 
s-eure this valuable household treasure. 
Sivgle copies, 15c., maited free ; yearly, 
$1 50, with a vood brassemounted Miero- 
scope, or a good Knife, as a premium. 
Specimen eepies, mailed free, 10c. Dem- 
orest’s Monthly and Young America to- 
gottrers | $3 50. Address 

. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very BEST BLACKBERRY yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Wizson Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the BesT Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
Wuur1ams, Montclair, N. J. 

See JourNnaAL for October, 1867, 

[For five new subscribers to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
paid by mail. Address this office. 

N. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW 
subscribers. 


Tar Kirratinny, introduced 








Avbertisements, 





[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 

| 1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 

vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a colummn.] 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


Montay, Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 
Contents for January, 1868: 

I, Inner Life of Reform School. The 
Rauhe Haus, Hamburg. (With full page 
cut of the original Rauhe Haus.) 

Il. The Classification of the Sciences. 

Ill. The Object of School Training. 

IV. The Intervention ef Government in 
Education. England and the English 
Colonies. From the French of M. Emile 
de Laveleye. 

VY. Grammatical Notes. Verbs modified 
by Adjectives. 

VI. ** Cloverbobs ;” or, How Dr. Rounder 
Beat his Boys. 

VII. The Year. Editorial. 

VII. Shall the Truth be Told about 
School Books. Editorial. 

IX. Where are the Mothers. Editorial. 

X. Play Grounds. Editorial. 

XI. A Benediction. Editorial. 

XII. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, British Ameri- 
ca, France, Austria, Hayti, Prussia, Aus- 
tralia. 

XIII. Reviews of Current Publications : 
Geography, Logic, History, Language, 
Physiology, Literature, etc. 

XIV. New Inventions for Schools. The 
Adjustable Map and Chart Support. (With 
an [ilustration.) 

XV. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 

XVI. Bulletin of School Properties for 
Sale and to Rent. 

XVII. Descriptions and Price Lists of 
School Books and Articles for use in 
Bee 

rice, 50 per annum. Specimens b 
Mail, prepaid, Tscts. P z 
Premiums and club rates are liberal. 


_J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 480 Broome St., New York. 








W anTep—AGENTs.—$75 to 


$200 per month, everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the“ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, oracommission from which 
twice that amountcan be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg Pa., or Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon 
by other parties palming oft worthless 
cast-iron machines, under the same name, 
or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manu- 
factured, Feb 1t 


on 
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CoLLecTions or FrowrER Sreps.—Long experience in select- 
ing enables us to make up Collections which are invariably satisfactory to purchasers— 
and our usual full assortment the present season, embracing every desirable novelty and 
standard sort, either raised here or imported from the most reliable Seed Growers in 
Europe, insures assortments of the rarer sorts and finest qualities; all of the growth of 
the past season, and TRUE TO NAME, 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 






























100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for,.................. $6 50 
50 = do. do. do. do. pace He eas stein 3 50 
20 ~=do. Annuals, ne Meade ac tb cs ectte 1,25 
10, S00. do. Pee Eilics pts Mele vlalohaale 15 
20 do. More Rare Annuals, nT a neiee ae ses oo cee 2 50 
10. = do. do. do. Ree aisles me Matclowes ee lsteles 1 50 
20: do; Choice Green-House Seeds, Feb Is ois, n Oe wiaaterao peeree 5 00 
40 do. do. do. do. Seer, aloha ate Wielatsies w's‘oretctas 9 00 
20 aso: Hardy Biennials and Perennials, ee OSH AOANO IN Fanos Looe. 1,25 
20 do. American Seeds, for European Cultnre.................-- 2 25 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS FOR PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 
Containing the Moat Approved and Choice Sorts, im Quantities No. 1. No. 2. No, 3. No. 4, 
to suit Small and Large Gardens. $6. $12. $21, $28. 
Beans.......... Early Snap Short............... 2 Dusen iL Gitaavears Digtecsss 2 qt. 
mfete, ois haretete Early Dun Colored ............- Siete ces yetleaes ek Urea mechs 
sepcmberseenss Horticultural Pole............s5 distal aje’aler, “2 oe arate OL beeen ee Ed 
Bee eee Large Liman. o.c2ces . 3s seemcd, Phipps seu ell Cenc be 
Beetin- een xtradbarlye Purnipeesmen. ts eees LOZ. tee OOP aiwie 4 OZs.s06 8 oz. 
Poe shesie atts Blood Lurnips. d...ccigeesss wees. J OZ. s. 0h Olnn Oma ae Rmemsrehze 
Ocean tee Long’ BlOOd ss ovcnse< e's Does Bio's Pinion Sct iaie plea) AO Zasahe eee: 
Broccoli....... Porple ‘Cape. tin s.. 208. sc tae en eee i OZi a8 1g oz. 
Brussels ...... Sprouts ....... Ta 'eSGISE eer >. oe a ba Ve nakcn aoe aren piers BG MO Zinsct sie W OZ. 
Cabbage ...... Harly Ox-Hearthjias.saet « «sc0n nos aes, Oe eee 4S OZ. 
miaeiaane Early Winningstadt............ 3 0Z.....4 O%..-. 36 OZ, .2.+36 OZ 
S136 BoB Drumbead Savoy. «...0. 2: cswsse) S4°O%, vee edOZee te ne O2ee nag OZ 
aed sia Large Plat Dutch... 25.55 22k. ee elo a8, OF . peel Osees Ze 
Ste ckaparty Red Dutch for Pickling......... vo istelee wah OF, eb a1 96. Orie iergnOZs 
Carrot......... Mav y Orn Get ch teheas ee ate 
enone Hope Orange sen. sceeco samen 
Cauliflower ..Nonpareil ............2-.22.-0+- 
Celery..........: Giant White Solid 
Commeprenre Mammoth Sugar. semtepierss isloko ote ? 3 
pele sire gn ee KUVELPTECIL Me Jalanie te n.a.s/tisiantes ire ek 
Corn (Salad yo os)5 0 cette oo Diente eoree 
Cress,/or= 0 se Peppererasss +, tect ce elcst> cee tram dh: PUVA ae Aig tee 4 oz. 
Cucumber ....Early White Spined ............ 3G OZeees's 1 OZsncsn il OZn~-5) LOZ 
shebOlg Green i roeent. Aieischiss acimene tak bak tie Soon. seer Ig 0Z..... 1 oz. 
Egg Plant .... Improved New-York Purple.... 34 02..... OZ. .2%- ISIOZ.. 208 1 oz. 
soe SCATIEL ChINesG i... ha sos. cos le Weer ee ameees cnet meme heen Y Oz. 
Endive........ Green Curled!s eee: cee IOZisicst 3g OZ: eee iOZs ise 2 oz. 
Malet s55. tee Green‘ Curleds/Scotch ties. s-05- aieeesissins 36 OZi cree i) OZ ens 1 02. 
Kohlrabi..... Early White Vienna............ FOZ. ov oe 36 OL alae IOZ..c one 10z,. 
Wieeke 5. heer. BO Ri ue IAG ee acetate suerte Rieerscsts 1 OZ... OZ. TOZi ace 102, 
Lettuce,....... Early Curled Silesia ............ aA OZaaisies i OZ ne. 36 OZ. i. 1 OZ: 
Antics Buttere. sires. 2. cites oy ae cole a Srie'eisiclns Hh Oe te chairs Zane seg uae 
ide Tekes Ice: Drnmbheadss. voces ecdis 5 cetedine | COL am no 56. OF selon O Zan eee Oe 
eragete arctan Tennis. Ball. a. cn. . staaemwstec ce vas, te OLss250 oe OD te at nO ese eeie mice 
Melon ......... NMG ee Seats sea emer Be OZ eee 36 -0Z..... TOZieres 1 oz. 
arias White Japan ... YY oz WY oz 6 O04. 
SS acAn Ice Cream Wate ik Apt 
Olera») 53: er eee PON OAGMCEN Te ara ve cle catels nis tean 
Onion.......... Yellow Danvers 1 
Adele at sales White Portugal 1 
Ps cee Barge Rediz-drccneisse apes etic 1 
Parsley ....... Eextras@nrieds.-eneviaeen ness os 4 
Parsnip ...... SitionisiStud. ent 28 ae cer oe tence VWiOZ. ss DOA fetes 3 may ase Ae 8 0z 
1 ea aan cade Extra Early Daniel O'Rourke... 1 pt..... Liqtscn.s Qqtiss. 2qt 
Soo IAtOner Harrison’s Perfection .......... VASO athens, WAN tesa tate’ LeU. 
Pr foe ~» Championiof Hngland..... 2.) 9 L-pt.iy.) Ligt. <5. 2 Ob. =. Gt. 
Be estnierencs Hairs Via mmothin. tec... «sepia aBratiedroety sich rhs rh tk Obstet eek Gs 
Pepper ........ Sweet Mountain. ..../.......... os apoeesas MAO Znsce) oh Olea te 18 O4. 
ee es MATEO BOM cpa ctee vot creel ete ieiezeiaiaty soletine coast ie ARO Lin eLO Ze 
Radish :....... ScarlevyEurnip vssiceee ae-cucheres s LON: -% OZ, saat 402..... 8 02. 
ph ree WellowsDiun tpi .'tesselos~ cers 5a Chi oes tI NO Zune cmb OZaiae see OZ. 
Sar oe Longe Searlet ons asc cwrsteis atone il Ozer mip Ze wee ates OZ ee mane 
Ba Chinese Winter... .1.c ce en ne bebe ss aK O Ln mane OL ate NOs 
Sal sil ytrracy set. coe Seek oat date Moai aiaaioeteeis 26 Ofna: 2 OZ. ..-:. 4 0Z..... 8 oz. 
Spinach....... Flandre .... 2 ee IDE ste 2 AA MIDS: Ie Ths 1 hb 
Squash........ Barly SBMS fcigtepsceciesy oe a S36 Ona we Dg tOZds cas Ozanne 2 0z 
ae eeracts Hubbard). «:.cahice ss nsec felis die al RESP OZONE AeRNOZ, caemINO Zan eal uO 
Seeiiciare- YORAHAMIA osc dee ss oc aes sian AMOR OM eens OZ term LOZs 
Tomato........ Early Red Smooth ............. OU. $s: Wf OZ....- Be IO Zig hears W OZ. 
Da APN ees on ested Oo SiR A eAOD. so 26 OZ. sea Os 
Pit hors Lester's Pérfectéd........5...tsves Pe OAneee ces OZ) se 56! OZe te an OZ 
Turnip........ Wrhitesstrap beat: i. .).... mse ae 36 O42... if OZ..... $e OL Sate 1 oz. 
= SAL Wines reneni teed scce asec cutee se VeRO, QOL «tart OZ. SOAs 
5 Serer Yellow Stone 2. esc. ae 6.054 A OZR Ome O1OZn nn 2 O22 
Herbs,.......... @ive Varieties) .2acisis 62 toc penee sleeiets i1pa.ea... 1 pa.ea.. 1 pa.ea. 
Orders promptly filled, and forwarded by mail of express, on receipt of price, by S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 











Denmorest’s Monruty Mac- ImmeEengE Prices PaIp FOR 
AZINE.—The January number of this popu- | OLp Books. 
lar monthly, with extraordinary attractions, | CozAPEstT Book SToRE IN THE WORLD! 
voluable information, orizinal Stories, Mu- 100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 


sic, artistic _Engravings, oD ae Sgt adeu Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
and other novelties, now ready very 
lady is astonished to find how much 1s of- LEGGAT meant tgs owed aa 


fered in each number of this Magazine. 
Yearly, $3, with a valuable premium ; * 
sngle 80c.; specimen copies, 10c.: either 





mailed free. Address ActivE AGENTS can make 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, from five to ten dollars daily in selling 
. 473 Broadway, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. LyMAn’s new and brilliant- 


Twenty subscribers’ secures a Wheeler & | ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Wilson Sewing Machine, or the Peerless | HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
Cooking Stove, and a premium to each sub- | exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
ser‘ber. Now is the time to make up | agencies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
Clubs for 1868. artford, Ct. Oct. Tt. 




















Earty IN JANvUARY. Price 


20 cents. No. 1 of the New Volume of 
ROUTLEDGE’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
-—an Tilustrated Monthly Magazine. Con- 
ducted by Edmund Routledge, editor of 
Every Boy’s Book. 

Programme for 1868. 

Thomas Miller will contribute THE GA- 
BOON; orn, ADVENTURES IN GORILLA 
Lanpv. To which Mr. J. B. Zwecker will 
contribute illustrations. 

Miss Campbell will contribute THE 
LOST CHAMOIS HUNTER. To which 
fe W. W. Ridley will contribute illustra- 

ions, 

Lieut. C. R. Low will contribute A BOY’S 
VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA. A Sea Tale 
of Fifty Years Ago. 

Sidney Daryl will Contribute SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS, with coloréd illus- 
trations, each month. 

In addition to the above, many interest- 
ing tales will also appear in the Numbers 


' for 1868. Papers on Scientific Subjects and 


Natural History, written by our best au- 
thors, in a popular style, will be given every 
month. Games and Sports, suitable for 
every month in the year, will also be pub- 
lished in this Magazine. 

“This is a magazine for boys, not for 
girls or for children, but boys.” 

Terms: Single subscriptions, $2 25 a 
year; in clubs of five or more, $2 each; 
and for clubs of twenty, a copy gratis to 
the getter up of the club. 

Address the Publishers, 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 

416 Broome Street, New York. 

25 cents a Month. $3 a Year. 

GOOD WORDS. 
Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Arrangements for 1868. 

Previous to his departure for India, 
where he has gone to visit the Mission 
Stations, at the request of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr. Macleod made full arrange- 
ments for the efficient conduct of Goop 
Worps during his six months’ absence. 
These arrangements are snch as can not fail 
to give the Magazine a higher position 
than it has yet occupied, and to make it 
more worthy of a universal circulation. 
Already its circulation in England is larger 
than that of any other Monthly Magazine; 
and during the current year the publishers 
have had the satisfaction to hear from one 
gentleman traveling in Jamaica, that he 
saw negroes going to work with Goop 
Worps in their hands; from a second in 
Australia, that he saw it in houses in the 
Blue Mountains; from a third in the in- 
terior of China, that he came across it 
there; and from a fourth, that it is largely 
read in South Africa. The following is 
such an out-of-the-way tribute, that the 
publishers hope they may be excused for 
quoting it. It is from a letter received by 
William Nelson, Esq., Publisher, Edin- 
burgh, from his brother-in-law, and kindly 
communicated to them: 

‘*On our way from Panama we paid a 
visit to Pitcairn’s Island, but as it was 

etting late in the day we could not land. 

owever, Young came off in a canoe to the 


steamer. He is the grandson to the boat- 


swain of the Bounty, and is now invested © 
with magisterial powers by the Islanders 
themselves, and his decision is always 
final. He seemed an intelligent, quiet 
man. Another canoe came off with two 
young men, the son and son-in-law of 
Young, and the first question they asked 
was, ‘How is ow Queen Victoria?’ and 
they then inquired if we could give them 
any copies of Goop WorpDs.”’ 

30 much for popularity. aeonet Goop 
Worps has never courted popularity as 
such. But acting on the conviction that 
nothing is so human as Christianity, and 
no one so thoroughly a man as the 
Christian, it has striven to be nobly simple, 
and to be the common reading of both 
great and small. 

The Volume for 1868 will contain: 

I. THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By 
the Author of John Halifax. 

Il. THE VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. 
ae SOME PAPERS. By the Duke of 

rgyll. 

IV. HISTORICAL STUDIES. By A. P. 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

Vv. ‘“ECCE HOMO.” By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

VI. PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 

And also Contributions from nearly all 
those other writers who have raised Goop 
Worps to its present condition. 

Single numbers sold and subscriptions 
received by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
SONS, 416 Broome Street, New York. 
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Warxrine Fisu, Climbing 
Fish, Leaping Fish, Flying Fish, and 
Shooting Fish; Robert Bonner and the 
Secret of. his great ‘* Ledger’? Success ; 
Modern Physical Degeneracy; Japanese 
Magic, wonderful Butterfly Trick; Train- 
ing for Health and for Athletic Contests; 
How to Tame Birds; Cures for Intoxica- 
tion; Youatt’s Cure for Hydrophobia ; 
Rich Men of the World, and How they 
Gained their Wealth; How People See 
Ghosts; Art of Foretelling the Weather; 
Maple-Sugar Making; Artificial Honey ; 
Wasteful Adyertising, showing how adver- 
tisers are fleeced ; Exposures of Humbugs, 
by the author of the celebrated and widely 
circulated book, ‘‘ Rogues and Rogueries ;” 
Recipes ; Miscellany; etc., etc., in January 
number of 


HANEY’S JOURNAL. 


A neat, medium-sized, moderately illus- 
trated paper of interesting and valuable 
reading for farm, household, workshop, or 
store. Its aim is to benefit and help its 
readers, warning them against frauds and 
impositions, and telling them whatever we 
think will prove useful, interesting, or 
profitable to them. Only 25cts. a year, or 
5cts. a copy —none free, 

oo oes & CO., 119 Nassau Street, New 

ork. 


GuipE To AUTHORSHIP, a 


practical and valuable aid to all who wish 
to engage in Literary Pursuits of any kind 
for pleasure or profit; with hints for secur- 
ing success, and preparation, value, and 
disposalof MS. Also, Editing, Proof-read- 
ing, technical terms, estimates for publish- 
Ing, etc. 50cts. — 

“Tt will save them asking a great many 

uestions, or making a great many blun- 
ders."—N. Y. Hve. Mail. ‘Will be of 
great service to those who contemplate a 
trial of the pleasures and pains of a literary 
life."—G@odey. ‘* Useful to all, old and 
young, who write for the press.” —Phreno- 
logical Journal. ‘* Were the instructions 
in this little work carried out, we should 
have more writers and fewer scribblers.” 
—Yankee Blade. ‘* Gives some rather 
amusing details of the technics of literary 
handicraft.’—W. ¥. Tribune. 


= a 2 

Secrets Worru Knowine, 
tells how to make medicine, perfumery, 
toilet and dental articles, cosmetics, soaps, 
dyes, vermin remedies, candies, wines, 
cordials, cheap and delicious temperance 
beverages, veterinary remedies, manufac- 
turers’ secrets, and many articles in uni- 
versal use, made at trifling cost and sold 
at large profits. 25cts. " 


Roaurs snp RogueEries, 
new, revised, and enlarged edition, expos- 
ing all tricks and traps of cities, and all 
swindlesandhumbugs. Illustrated. 25cts. 


Puonocrapruic Hanppoox, 


for. Self-Instruction in the modern, im- 
proved, and simplified art used by practical 
reporters. Easiest and best. 25cts. 


Hanpsook oF VENTRILO- 


bia and how to make the Magic Whistle. 
dcts. 

‘Really a valuable aid.”—Boston Wide 
World. ** Will enable any one to produce 
the most wonderful vocal illusions.”’— 
NV. Y. Atlas. 


How To Maker Bap Memory 
Goop and Good Better, a new art valuable 
to all, teaching how the most wonderful 
feats of memory may be performed, and 
how all defects may bé remedied. Useful 
to all, especially students (particularly 
when Jebligens Sar examination), teachers, 
clergymen, and all professionalmen. 15cts. 


ComMON-SENSE Cook Book. 
a reliable guide for the preparation of a 
wide range of dishes suiting all tastes and 
all purses. One decided attraction is the 
number of delicious but inexpensive pre 
arations which are included in the work. 
The proportions of ingredients are care- 
fully given, as well as their manipulation 
and proper serving up. The book contains 
a very large amount of matter for the 
price, and even if you already possess a 
good cook book, you can not fail to tind 
many things in this one amply worth the 
cost. 380cts. 


OrpHEus C. Kerr’s Comi- 
CALITIES, With 150 humorous illustrations. 
25cts. 

t= To be had of all booksellers, or 
free by mail on receipt of price. HANEY 
& CO., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL or MINING, FOR 1868. 
THE BEST AND LARGEST PAPER OF THE KIND IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Of the numerous sources of wealth which this country possesses, none are more 
important, either in richness or extent, than her minerals, These have added largely 
to her prosperity, and afford a profitable means of investment for capital, and an exten- 
sive field for labor. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING is acknowledged by the public 
and the press to. be a faithful and accurate exponent of the important interests dependent 
on Mining; and to more fully meet the demands of circulating valuable and reliable 
information, it is now increased in size to sixteen large quarto pages, thus making it 
the largest paper devoted to mining on this continent. 

It contains: Illustrated descriptions of the latest improvements in Mechanical appli- 
ances used in opening, working, and draining mines; crushing and treating the.ore. 

Original Papers on Geology, Metallurgy, Assaying, Chemistry, and various Scientific 
subjects, contributed by able Scientists, in a popular style and with scientific method 
and exhaustiveness. 

A Summary of Mining News, collected from all parts of the continent, and classified 
geographically and mineralogically. 

Original Editorials, devoted to a review of the legislation affecting mining, to a 
denunciation of fraudulent speculation, to an advocacy of such measures as ywill advance 
the interests of miners or will increase public confidence in legitimate mining, and to a 
consideration of all other matters of value to those interested in mines. 

Interesting Correspondence, giving the opinions of the public on topics of the day. 

Miscellaneous Articles, culled froma selection of the leading scientific publications of 
Europe and America. 

Reviews of New Publications on Science, Statistics, and other subjects immediately 
connected with the objects of the paper. 

Reports of the Proceedings of the Polytechnic Branch of the American Institute, and 
other Scientific bodies. 

Statements of the formation and progress of Mining Companies, of their meetings and 
dividends, assessments, etc. 

A comprehensive and correct Market Review of Stocks and Metals. 

Reports on the Slate Trade, now rapidly increasing in importance. 

. Coal Trade Reports that will be found to surpass in extent and accuracy those given 
by any other paper, comprising accurate tables showing the shipments of Coal over the 
principal roads and canals during each week, and the increase or decrease as compared 
with the same period of the preceding year, the prices of coal, home, provincial, and 
foreign, the rates of transportation, and the various tolls. 

Iron Trade reports aod statistics, which, in point of completeness and accuracy, 
deserve the favor they have received. Each week contains carefully prepared statements 
of Iron imports and productions in various sections of the country; Market prices in 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and London; miscellaneous statements of 
great value, and special items of news invaluable to every Iron merchant or manufacturer, 


JOURNAL. 








besides a correct and unbiased review of the Market for the past week. 


Reports on the Foreign Metal Markets. 


Notices of Patent Claims interesting to Miners and Metallurgists, etc., and lists of 


Scientitic Books. 


The advertising columns afford a very full directory of the chief Manufacturers of 
Machines used in Mining, of Chemists, Assayers, Scientific Publishers, etc. 

As soon after the close of every year as possible, there will be published, in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MrniN@G, 2 complete and accurate review of each of the various 


Mining interests of the United States. 


These reviews will comprise carefully compiled 


statistics, which will show at a glance the progress, extent, and operations of the whole 
country in every Mineral during the year past. 

Each number of the AmeRIcCAN JOURNAL OF Munine is printed in the best possible 
manner, on an excellent quality of paper, contains 16 large solid pages, two volumes a 
year, each containing 416 pages, forming a valuable book of reference to all interested 


in Mining, Milling, 
Published every Saturday morning. 


eology, Chemistry, etc. 


TERMS. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 
4 00 per annum, in advance. | Single copies, Ten Cents. 


2 25 for six months. 


Specimen copies sent free. 


Rates oF ADVERTISING.—15 cents per line of thirteen words for each insertion. A 


Discount allowed to permanent advertisers. 


Terms invariably in advance. 


WESTERN & COMPANY, PROPRIETORS, 
No. 41 Pine Street and 87 Park Row, New York City. 


Mur. Dremorest’s Emport- 


UM OF Fasuion, 473 Broadway, New York. 
Plain and elegantly trimmed Patterns of 
every new and desirable style for Ladies’ 
and Children’s Dress. Full sets of fifteen 
articles, elegantly trimmed, including Show 
Card and duplicates to cut by. $5. Sent 
on receipt of price. Branches appointed 
everywhere. Send tor Cirealir. 


Execrro Virat.—Dr. Jrx- 
ROME-Kipper’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”\—Dr. Hain- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
478 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue Best Fasuton Maca- 
ZINE, and the only reliable Fashions pub- 
lished in America—Drmorest’s MONTHLY. 
The splendid January number, with extra- 
ordinary attractions, all the latest and most 
reliable Fashions, full-size Pattern, Holiday 
Novelties, New Music, ete., ete. Single, 
30c.; yearly, $8, wilh a valuable Premium 
to each subscriber, and splendid Premiums 
for Clubs. Only 20 subscribers secures a 
new Wheeler & Wilson Sewiog Machine, 
or the Peerless Cooking Stove. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
Specimen numbers mailed free. 





MENTAL AND Socrat CUL- 


TURE; & Book for Families and Schools. 
By L. C. Loomis, A.M., M.D., President of 
Wheeling Female College. 


Contents : 

I. How to Obtain Knowledge.—II. Obser- 
vation, Reading, Lectures, Conversation, 
and Meditation Compared.—III. Rules 
Relating to Observation._IV. Of Books 
and Reading.—V. Judgment of Books.— 
VI. Of Living Instructions and Lectures. 
—VII. Rules of Improvement by Conver- 
sation.—VIII. Practical Hints: How and 
When to Speak and What to Say.—IX. Of 
Study or Meditation.—X, Of Fixing the 
Atteution.—XI, Of Enlarging the Capacity 
of the Mind.—XII. Of Improving the 
Memory.—XIII. Of Self-Control.—XIV. A 
Cheerful Disposition.—X VY. Politeness.-- 

XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior, 

Price, post-paid by mail, $1. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 

lishers, 480 Broome St., New York. 





A DerstrABLE COMPANION 
with a good temper and perfection in every 
point, and one that will stick by you through 
thick and thin— Mug. Demorzst’s DiamonD 
NEEDL»’s, in very convenient and ornamen- 


tal cases. Price, 80:., mailed free. 
473 Broadway, N. Y. 
New  Exvecrro-Gatvanic 


Barrery, celebrated for the curing of 
Nervousness, Neucalgia, Rheumatism, and 
other diseases, with instructions in its 
Philosophy and modes of Application. 


Price $20, 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 
tf 889 Broadway, New York. 


<< 


$1 


DEMOREST’s MonrHLy 


MaGaztnE.—The splendid January num- 
ber, with unusual and brilliant attractions 5 
popular music, stories, household matter, 
architecture, splendid fashions for the holi- 
days, etc. Do not fail t» see the brilliant 
and useful January number, now ready, 
universally acknowledged the model parlor 
magazine of America. Yearly, #8, with a 
valuable premium, and other valuable pre- 
miums and terms for Clubs. Single copies 
mailed free on receipt of 80c.; back num- 
bers as specimens, 10c. Address W. JEN- 
NINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, 
N.Y. The Paris Exposition Prize Medal, 
Peerless Cook-Stove, with all the cooking 
utensils, price $48, or the best Sewing-Ma- 
chine, a $55 Wheeler & Wilson, given for 
20 subserivers. The Monthly and Young 
America for $8 50. 


** AMERICAN ScuHoou Instt- 
tTuTE,’’ founded 1855, isa Reliable Educa- 
tional Bureau: 

1. To aid all who seek well qualified 
Teachers. 

2. To represent Teachers who desire 
Positions. 

3. To give Parents information of good 
Schools. 

4. To Sell, Rent, and Exchange School 
Properties. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
430 Broome Street, near Broadway, 
New York. 
“The Right Teacher for the Right Place.” 

INFORMATION OF TEACHERS will 
be furnished, which shall embrace—Oppor- 
tunities for education; special qualifica- 
tion for teaching ; experience, and in what 
schools; references; age; religious pref- 
erences; salary expected; candidate’s let- 
ter, and sometimes a photographic like- 
ness. We nominate several candidates, 
and thus give opportunity for selection. 

Twelve years’ trial has proved the 
‘“ AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE” a useful 
and efficient auxiliary in the Educational 
Machinery of our country. Its patrons 
and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and others, 
should give early notice of what Teachers 
they may want. 

Testimony for ‘‘ AmeRIcAN ScHooL In- 
STITUTE” from highest educational and 
business authorities sent when required. 

*,* A “ Bulletin of Teachers,” who seek 

ositions, may be found in the * AMERIeAN 

DUCATIONAL MONTHLY.” 

Dr- 


Goop Tunes Maps 
SIRABLE, and desirable things made good, 
including Puzzles, Games, Toys, and other 
novelties, in the January number of DEmo- 
Rnest’s YOUNG AMEBIOA. 


New Parior anp CuurcH 


ORGANS AND MELODEONS. Best makers. 
Several of the different sizes, including 
one very large Reed Organ, two Banks of 
Keys, Pedal Bass, and fall number of 
stops. Retail price, $600. Will be sold at 
a great sacritice. Address BOX 4,898, New 
York Post-office. 


Tue Mover Partor Magea- 
ZINE.—DEMORES1’S MONTHLY com- 
bines all the novelties, utilities, and attrac- 
tions of all the other magazines, with the 
only reliable fashions. Yearly, $3, with a 
beautiful Premium. Demores’s Monthly 
and Young America, $3.50; or Demo- 
rest?s Montnly and Weckly Tribune, $4, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N, Y. 














“¢ SHORTHAND ; all about it.” 
{10 cents. ‘tHon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Love 
Letters.” 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 387 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 


DemoreEst’s Monruty 
MaGazinr.— Demoresi’s MONTHLY com- 
bines more attrac ions, both useful and en- 
terjaining, and at the same time offers 
more liberal premiums than any other; 
and, certainly, for no other Magazine could 
subscriptions be procured so easily. Now 
is the time to make up your Clubs for 1868. 
Yearly, $3, with a beautiful premium. 
Only 20 subscriptions secures a new Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machine or the Peerless 
Cooking Stove, with the extra premium to 
each subscriber. January number now 
ready. Addregs 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
Specimen copies mailed free, 10¢. 
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Rousxin’s Works. 

Choice Selections, consisting of Extracts 
from the Writings of John Ruskin, ar- 
raneed under the following heads: Scenes 
of Travel, Characteristics of Nature, Paint- 
ing and Painters, Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, Ethical, Miscellaneous. One volume, 
12mo. printed on tinted paper, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt head, $2 50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

Uniform in size and style with the above, 

and on Tinted Paper: 

Beauties of Ruskin; or, The True 
and Beautiful in Nature, Art, 
Morals, and Religion, 1vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, gilt head.............. 

Precious Thoughts—Moral and Re- 
ligious, gathered from the works 
of John Ruskin. 1 vol.,12mo, extra 
cloth, gilt head... .4 200. --. een ee ce 

The Ethics of the Dust—Lectures to 
Little Housewives, etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head........ 1:5 

Sesame and Lilies—Lectures on 
Books and Women. 1 vol., 12mo, 
GXErAiGlOthec rae se tii acis 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Lectures 
on Work, Traffic, and War. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head........ 


$2 50 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in box..... 12 
Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
paper, half calf 
Modern Painters—5 vyols., tinted 
White DADE, CLOUD) coer cate ies 
Stones of Venice—3 vols., on tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in box..... 
Stones of Venice—3 vols., on tinted 
aper, half calf 
Miscellaneous Works — Including 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture ;’ 
‘* Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting ;” ‘“‘Two Paths;” * Ele- 
ments of Drawing ;” ‘* Elements of 
Perspective ;” ‘‘ Political Economy 
of rt; ‘* Pre-Raphaelitism ;” 
*“ Construction of Sheep-folds ;” 
‘King of the Golden River ;” 
‘Sesame and Lilies; ‘* Lecture 
before Society of Architects ;” 
“The Ethics of the Dust ;’’ ‘‘ Unto 
this Last; ‘“‘Crown of Wild 
Olive; 5 vols., on tinted paper, 
beveled boards, in box............ 
pee eanoons Works. 5 yols., half 
CREE dats diclcieretiys < scdie’s orele idle e.eisals ainiagsie 


7 


14 00 


21 00 


ALSO PLAIN EDITIONS OF 


Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
i2mo. plates, clothe. J. iP oe. 
Lectures on Architecture and Paint- 
ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates... 
Two Paths, being Lectures on Art, 
1 vol:, 12mo, cloth) plates-: +... 1.20: 
Elements of Drawirig. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Cloth<plates!s. es. ditin deck cacs's he 
Elements of Perspective. 
IBMOsiClOtD A se Ne. wage nee aes 
Political Economy of Art. 
PRUE ide aie elaheeeias Scie at areretaterors 
Pre-Raphaelitism—Construction of 
Sheep-folds—King of the Golden 
River. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth ....... 
Sesame and Lilies. ‘Two Lectures 
on Books and Women. 1 vol., 
HCRRON GLOUAL Laer ne amemit asics siesce 
Lecture Before Society of Architects. 
The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lec- 
tures to Little Housewives, etc. 
Dg VOlpeb RIO OLE cys <csiah sele ocisvecmee se 
Unto This Last. Four Essays on the 
First Principles of Political Econ- 
omy. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.......... 
The Crown of Wild Olive. Three 
Lectures on Work, Traffic, and 
Warsi tvoles 12mo cloth... 226 
Miscellaneous Works. Vol. 5, con- 
taining ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust,’ and 
‘“‘ Unto this Last." On tinted paper, 
uniform with ‘*‘ Works.”....  .... 
Complete Works. On tinted paper. 
and in beveled boards, including 
‘*Crown of Wild Olive.’ 13 vols. 
in thes boxesz2.'. kann ious eres 35 00 
Sent by return mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Mur. Denorest’s Mam- 
moTH BULLETIN PLATE of the Fall and Win- 
ter Fashions for Lavies, 70 Figures, with 
ten full-sze Patterns of the best. Price, 
$2 50. Mailed free. Also Mme. Demo- 
rest’s Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fashions, 
with ten full-size Patterns, $1 50. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. 473 Broadway. 


1% 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 


1 00 


1 00 
15 


1 00 


1 00 


2 50 
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SoMETHING TO THE Pornt. 


—A Desirable Companion, having a beau- 
tiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye, 
an iron constitution, nerves of steel, ad 
in every point perfection, with a pliant 
nature, even temper, and arrayed in new 
style and tasty wrapper, MME. DEMO- 
REST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 

These Needles are made of the best 
quality of stcel, best in form, best in 
points, best eyes, best finish, and best in 
every particular, including the conven- 
ient and superior manner in which they 
are put up. They are made in Enrope ex- 
pressly for our trade, and are warranted 
the best Needles in the world, one of them 
being worth nearly one dozen of the ordi- 
nary kind. Ladies, do not fail to try these 
exquisitely superior Needles. In very con- 
venient and ornamental cases, containing 
assorted sizes. Price 30 cents. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. 

473 Broadway, New York. 





IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Srock.—TuEe AMERICAN STocKk JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
ber contains thirty-six large double-column 
pages, illustrated with numerous engray- 
ings. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a Veterinary 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor. whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or tnjuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for acure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subscriber to the 
Journal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
S.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





DemorReEsST’s MonrTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND YounG America, together, 
oue year for $3 50. Addre-s, W. Jennings 
Demorest, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. ‘This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 

iving full particulars and terms. Address 
GAYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jdr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THe Evecantr JANUARY 
number of Demorest’s Montuty Maaa- 
zINgE ready. Do not fail to see the January 
number of this popular monthly. 





THe Masontc Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges, 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York: 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


Beauty, Fun, anp VirtTuE 
Porrrayrp.—Virtue, Fun, and Beauty ina 
Portrait; Fun, Beauty, and Virtuein Poetry, 
in the January number of DErmorest’s 
Youne AMERIOA. 
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Mur. Demorest’s Empor- 
ium or Fasnions, 473 Broadway New 
York. Plain and elegantly trimmed Pat- 
terns of every new and desirable style for 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. Full sets of 
fifteen articles, elegantly trimmed, includ- 
ing Show Card and duplicates to cut by, 
#5. Sent on receipt of price. Branches 
appointed everywhere. Send for Circular. 





Boarpine In New Yorx.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

TourkisH Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure oper ee to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


Mux. Demorest new style 
BeNorron Dress Loorers.—A great im-- 
provement; 50 cents per set. Mailed free. 
473 Broadway, New York. Very conyen- 
ient, ornamental, and efficient. 





New Seep CATALOGUE FOR 
1868. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John 
Street, New York, have the pleasure to 
announce that their 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS 


for the New Year will be ready for mailing 
to all applicants in January. Qt. 


Demorest’s Monruty, uni- 
versally acknowledged the Model Parlor 
Magazine, contains an attractive array of 
the best writers, and the most attractive 
features for a Ladies’ Magazine. Yearly, 
$3. Published at 473 Broadway New 


York. 

Katurina. Her Life and 
Mine: in a Poem. By J..G. Holland, 
author of ** Bitter Sweet.”? One vol. 12mo, 
about 300 pages. Price, $1 50; full gilt, 

2 50. 

Kathrina may be pronounced the most 
successful Poem ever published in America. 
During the first three months succeeding 
its publication the actual sales average 
nearly four hundred copies for every work- 
ing day, making a total for that time of 
thirty thousand copies. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. HOLLAND. 
Letters to Young People. 45th edition $1 50 


Bitter Sweet. A Poem. 40th edition. 1 50 
Gold Foil. Hammered from Popular 
PLOVCLDS: 2 Wares cae afore ea sei ectet 1% 
Miss Gilbert’s Career. An American 
SLOUY sc: Voie «ae, evans eral cinta arate ok oe 2 00 
‘he Bay. Path <2. cone eae raiape eskE,« 2 00 
Lessons in Life. A Series of Familiar 
Hissays! 2. Upc siate tee ee te 1% 
Letters to the Joneses .............. 1% 
Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects..... 1 75 


PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. One vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, plain, $1 75; gilt, $2 50. 


In this yolume there are permanently 
preserved a large number of these prayers, 
selected from those offered in the course 
of his regular ministrations during the last 
ten years, and they are given precisely as 
they were made, each one being complete 
in itself, and all form a collection which 
has no equal and hardly a parallel in our 
literature. 


THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD. 
A Manual of Ethnology. By Charles 
Loring Brace. One vyol., post 8vo, $2 50. 


The manual is in eight divisions: the 
first treats of the leading races in the earli- 
est historical period; the second, of the 
primitive races in Europe; the third, of 
the leading races of Asia in the middle 
ages; the fourth, of the modern ethnology 
of Asia ; the fifth, of Oceanic ethnography ; 
the sixth, of the ethnology of Africa; the 
seventh, of the races of modern Europe; 
and the eighth, of the antiquity of man, 


and the question of unity or diversity of 
origin. The work is sufficiently compre- 


hensive in itself to give the student a clear 
understanding of the science of which it 
treats, while it may at the same time serve 
as an incentive and guide to a wider range 
of investigation. 

These works will be sent post-paid to any 
address on receipt of price by 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Mur. Demorest’s Excet- 
sion SysTEM oF Dress Curtine, always 
awarded the First Premium, «nd now used 
and indorsed by nearly all the best Dress- 
makers in the United States. The Model, 


wit) fall instructions, $1 each. Mailed 
free. 


Booxs sy Rerurn Main.— 


Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or er, sent “by return a 
Jirst Post,”’ at Publishers’ Prices. All 
works on sa Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 








Mar. Demorsst’s Compt- 


NATION SUSPENDER AND SHOULDER BRACE, 
relieves the Hips and suspends the Weight 
of the Dress on the Shoulders, affording 
great comfort; also, expands the Chest 
and Lungs, and encourages a Graceful Po- 
sition. No lady or child should be without 


them. Ladies, $1; Children, 75cta. Mailed . 


free on reccipt of the price. 
473 Broadway, New York. 


InpustTrRIAL PupiicaTions— 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Painter and Gilder’s Companion... $ 1 %5 
Book Binder’s do, eee 
Cabinetmaker’s do. t 50 
Dyer’s do. wy, 
Surveyor's do. 5 1 50 
Horse Shoer’s do. A 1 50 
Brass and Iron Founder’s do. é 2 50 
Builder’s do. 5 1 50 
Chandler’s do. 12 50 
Cotton Spinner’s do. eet) 
Miller’s do. Bes LAID 
Paper Hanger’s do. y 1 50 
Turner’s do. 1 50 
R.R. and Civil Engineer’s do. we. ot 'O0 
Youmans’ Class-Book, Chemistry.. 2 50 
Tanning, Currying, and Leather 

Dre SBN sajna tea acide See eee 12 50 
The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 

UTE /CUGss:2 sabia cad gre x eee wate te 3 50 





Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 8S. 

R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. .4 
December, tf. 

Mur. Demorestr’s Cut 


DREN’s MAcic Dress CHart, with full in- 
structions for cutting all sizes of Waists, 
Jackets, Aprons, and Sacks for Children, 
from one to fifteen years of age. Fifty 
cents each. 

Every mother should possess this invalu- 


able Guide and Model for Children’s Dress 


Cutting. Mailed free. 
Netw selusic. 


Tue GRANDE DuUCHESSE OF 





GEROLSTEIN. All the principal melodies 

of this popular opera, among which are— 

THE SwWoRD OF MY FATHER....... -40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SAY TO HIME, Soe cee on elte eee tent 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sone or THE LETTERS,.....-.i..2..- 50cts. 
For Violin, 15cts, 

SABRE GALOP 9 «isittgsisisthe sumameee ents 35cts 
For Violin, 1icts. 

GRANDE DUCHESSE WALTZES........ 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

FEATHER BALL GALOP.......,....--- 35cts. 


Reichardt’s new ae The Hauntin 
Thought. ‘I Love but Thee,’ a beautifu 
song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of ‘‘ Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.”” Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persons about to Marry, 85cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo’s Notes, a 
beautiful melody by the composer of ‘Oh! 
would I were a bird,”’ 30cts.—For violin, 
15sts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cts—For violin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again—‘‘I’ve heard 
sweet music stealing’’—30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
85cts.—-For violin, 15cts. ‘Fellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, licts. Jersey Lovers, 30cts, 
—For violin, 15cts. 


_ Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Mu- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
struction Books. Strings and Bocks sent 
free to any address in the U. 8. on receipt 
of the marked price. 

‘REDERICK BLUME, 

1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just Recetvep Two Fut 
CARGOES OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State, 
12,000 Half Chests-by ship George Shotten. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Mayune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
meut of the GrEAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
aecount entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

Third. The Importer makes a profit: of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per ot. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THH PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 


storages, cooperages, and 


for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our W: rehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub, The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the: :mes, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen i:. the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 


we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be a3 liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. ; 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded, 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
lb. 

EneLisH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per lb. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best. 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
raize in that article by using our Wrench Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
lb., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VEsry STREET. 
Post-Oftice Box 5,643, New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ml., 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian’ Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Thomas M. Eddy, 








Independent, New York City, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


Henry C. Bowen, 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your ‘‘ Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

LTremain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNYILLE, Micu., July 6, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us eur tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 


Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the GREAT AMERICAN 'l’EA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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robust. In physi- 
ognomy, they are 
much more striking 
than the Chinese, 
having oyal faces, 
high foreheads, a 
light olive 
plexion, and an 
animated expres- 
sion. The upper 
classes are proud, 
sensitive, and punc- 
tilious with respect 
to their notions of 
honor. They wear 
flaming dresses of 
rich silks, and also 
shave the head 
about three inches 
in front. In some 
parts of the coun- 
try the peasantry 
go almost naked, 
but having their 
bodies elaborately 
tattooed with fig- 
ures in different 
colors. 























Among the more 





























A JAPANESE 


FUNERAL. 





remarkable . cus- 
toms of the Japan- 
ese is that of Harri- 





WHO ARE THE USEFUL MEN? 


Iy a building, the outer superstructure at- 
tracts the eye—the foundation is hidden. A 
tree’s leaf makes more noise than its trunk; 
and its roots are all concealed beneath the 
ground. Yet the tree shakes off its leaves 
each autumn. But it holds its roots forever, 
and eyen bares itself of foliage when winter 
comes, in order that the roots may be covered 
and nurtured below, and so glorify its Maker 
and itself in the future spring. 

So in society. It is not the apparently great 
men, doing public things, who bless the world. 
Not many succeed in attracting attention and 
winning applause. Men do not all run to leaf, 
merely to get up to that green thinness which 
rustles for a summer, and then crisps and falls 
to the ground as a mere nurturer of the strong 
but modest roots below, that live and grow 
through all the years. 

It is no evidence of real greatness to get 
into high elevations, to work on to public plat- 
forms, into legislatures, into pulpits, or even 
to the Presidential chair. God’s universal 
plan is to keep the individual humble that he 
may be useful and happy. Hach one is made 
for all. Yet every soul is a greater creation 
than a sun. You are appointed there, I 
yonder, somebody else between, or beyond, 
and each one of us must bear his own account- 
ability, living and working according to our 
chances, doing everything for a purpose— 
man’s general good and God’s especial glory. 
Eyery individual in the race is a free agent, and 
in religion as well as in all other relations 
should be recognized as a unit, equal in will 





and right, to every other. There is a Method- 
ism in Christianity that votes and works with 
a purpose, not to glorify men by making them 
“lords over God’s heritage,” but rather to honor 
their individuality and prompt them to dis- 


charge every duty as it defines itself, to God’s. 


glory, and not to man’s. ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Leen A Pe & iS 
THE JAPANESE. 
—— 


TnEsE singular people have exhibited so 
much interest in the United States during the 
past ten years, that we have become even 
better acquainted with them than their oppo- 
site neighbors, the Chinese. In manners, 
customs, and general intelligence they are 
superior to the Chinese, although, belonging to 
the same racial type. The empire of Japan 
comprehends four large islands — Nipon, 
Sikoh, Kiusiu, and Yesso, besides a great 
number of small ones, the area of which is 
about 266,500 square miles. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the people, and their farms 
are said to be kept ina very neat and attractive 
condition. The government partakes of the 
highest form of aristocracy. The imperial 
sway is hereditary, but the emperor scarcely 
exercises the authority of the chief executive 
officer, who is known as the Tycoon. In con- 
nection with the throne there are two councils 
of state, which are composed of the dazmios, or 
territorial lords and princes. The higher coun- 
cil consists of five, and is termed Go lo sew— 
“Tmperial old men;”’ the lower, of seven, 
termed Waka tosiyori—“ Young old men.” 
Physically, the Japanese are well made and 








kart, or Hara wo 
kiru, ® mode of suicide permitted by law-only 
to the aristocracy. It is performed by making 
two cross cuts‘on the abdomen with a sharp 
knife. This is a method of dueling in vogue 
among the nobility, and, as may be expected, 
usually terminates fatally on both sides. The 
marriage custom is also peculiar. Wicz & ; il 
is wedded, her teeth are blackened, her eye- 
brows pulled out and other extraordinary 
measures resorted to with the intent apparently 
of rendering her as ugly as possible. 

The engraving represents a Japanese funeral 
procession. At the head walk the priests and 
their attendants; then follow men bearing the 
coffin, which is circular, and in shape like the 
native sedan chairs. It is made thus because 
the dead are buried in a sitting posture. Atter 
the bearers come the male mourners, and then 
the female portion of the family, in covered 
sedans. All the mourners are dressed in 
white, the Japanese token of grief. They ex- 
hibit a great regard for the dead; their cemc- 
tries are laid out with much taste, and those of 
long standing contain many costly and beauti- 
ful monuments of granite. The Japanese are 
a leisure-loving people; they have many holi- 
days, and liberally patronize their theatrical or 
other exhibitions. 


them is wrestling, and they excel in feats of 
legerdemain, spinning tops, and jugglery. 


nearly 33,000,000. 











Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 


Lire IntusTrRaTED, published monthly, $3 a year in ad- 
vance. Sample numbers, 30 cents. Clubs of ten or 


; more. $2 each. Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen 


Address, S. R. WELLS, Enprror, 


everywhere. 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, (Real Estate Owners 
those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Dealers 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in 
the [City, will find it to {their interest to 
ADVERTISE in 


THE 


NEW YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and 15 PARK ROW. 








Ss" The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 
EXPRESS, for 1868, will be published upon the following terms: 


THE EVENING EXPRESS. 


PODS OOD a cleen cede Noicle weit cleiitils secki ede cosh cemeiaee asthe sicko tears ++.» 4 cents 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers, per week..... ...ccececcceccevecceess Ri we eta 24. 
MailiSubscribors, ONG Yeariaaatseeces weieee scaclcotel. 6 seek oes dy Mosk $9 50 
Six months............. weatice peisew se ces wiolbe tree isleelaielaw sq ehh elPace‘sice ¢ 20 ecic coe Odes - 500. 
Price to Newsdealers, per 100,........ miteetnte Bie s dlelieisicinaslslsiceviceicner'e sitisi¢eiecte eesti ae OO 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, 
One Copy, one year, (104 issues)......... malete aieid’s sits BIS Seis /sieiele cea ceic wth ciel siieie/a? (eins $4 00 
Six monn Selstesss nee) aiatfeleratslataiclatee ele siecle aicieisieitisisicie oc cis scree aislele(eisisisysic so) abo 
Two Copies, one year .............cccecee nieiaatelsiaishate.ciaies(e HOBO AC Setenichis Hsisicssiscnnt OU, 
Five Copies, one year... .°...ccsesececeees aids bietiaial x, 9[sisteialn sins roiugis’els « dicisis «:siealeicie's sip -- 1500 
Ten Copies, one year........cccceeccecess mr Sioieisiateintelaia’s, cietal oiaisie’sts nin Socde Arseng ace 28 00 
Twenty-five copies one year to address of one person.......... Siisicweelspldisivic's'¢\é «ini +e 50 00 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS, 

One copy, one year, (52 issues)......... Marcos phatehalsieleie telen'e acciciactets irate ctaicte/aiets $2 00 
eee cree pecoootiods malsiciee oe caeeree aeenees Sowa te eeciaeices wesc) 1.25 
ehh the ah, Sema Salere ecislalcle cislateves's s Fale cieletetee se vececceveces SCUBUOEOCOICA! 5 00 
Five Copies, one year............. sivielsletaieis/eisisic iitetatctersiavere(e elelsieieis © craeioare ace velewce, O00 
POnIGOplesfOnSwyeans, hives vies escevesccccctsvocvecee Sehacecene BCOCDOCRAUCURIO CE cael, 
Fifty copies of Weekly to address of one person...........cceceeccecceccucccesccce 50 00 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1 60 each. An extra copy will 
be sent to every club of ten. 

Twenty copies, to one address, one year, $28 00, and any larger number, same price. 

Four ditions of the Evenrna Expruss are published, at 1.80, 2.30, 8.80, and 5 o'clock. 

With the latest War, Political, Commercial and Marine News. 

The latest news by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 

The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 

The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 

Late Religious, Agricultural and Dramatic News. j 

The latest Law Reports, and with the very latest News from the adjoining Cities, States, 
and all the States of the Union. 

Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We particularly call the special attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of the 
country, to our local Market and Business Reports, which are very complete. 

The Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the week up to the 


hour of going to press. 


The Express, in its Politics, is for the Country and the whole Country—for the Govern 
ment, more than the mere administrators of authority—for the Constitution, more than 


those who, however exalted they may be in place and power, seek to violate its provisions. 


It upholds and honors a Union of Equal States, with equal privileges, and with equal and 
exact justice to all its citizens, It is for the flag altogether, and the Union, and for the 
existing Constitution, in its spirit, letter and purpose. 

Specimens of the Express sent free, upon application, to any address, and as many as 
a“ * be wanted. 

o Olergymen, the Weekly will be sent for One Dullar and fifty cents per annum. 

Upon the great future rests the entire hopes of the people. The nation is now burdened 
with debt and taxes, and it will be the policy of the Exprzss to reduce these as rapidly as 
possible, and to restore prosperity to the whole country, North and South. The Publish- 
ers invite support and encouragement from all those who, while wishing for one of the 
best Newspapers in the country, also wish to have a sound Constitutional Journal. 


In response to many of our subscribers we have made arrangements to club the Phreno- 
logical Journal, Riverside Magazine, and American Agriculturist, on the following terms, 
viz -— 





Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one year............-.-- SEGeDOOCNE $3 50 
Riverside Magazine Se “ RMR OO, Lele eee ei <cee athe cia 6c cece memaeOO 
American Agriculturist “ CS hg CO sal NR ieee Det nace enee eee 350. 
Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year........ cosccccccees $5 50 
Riverside Magazine S re a me Movidte das ct ccsqcatte - 5 00 
American Agriculturist “ be! ce | Oe SABE aiereaierte ee. a 


Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading, and at a low price. These 
terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions. 


(~ Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


single copies, six cents, Can be had of every news dealer, 
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BEST MECHANICAL PAPER 
IN THE WORLD! 


| Mechanics, Wanufacturers, Inventors, 


Farmers, 
On the Ist of January the SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN, 
=| which has been published over Twenty Wears, 
commences a new volume. 

Every number contains several splendid Engravings 
of allthe latest and best Improvements in Machinery, Farm Implements, and Household 
Utensils. Also, articles on Popunar Sorenor and Industry, of the utmost value to every 
Manufacturer, Engineer, Chemist and Farmer, in the country. 


INVENTORS and PATENTEES will 
Weekly from the Patent Office. 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is acknowledged to be the best and cheapest Mechanical 
Paper in the world. Kvery number contains most valuable and interesting reading, pre- 
pared by the best known scientific writers. A single year’s subscription, costing but $38, 
will make an Imperial Volume of 832 pages. New Volume just beginning. Now is the 
time to subscribe. Trrms, $3 4 Year: $1.50 Six Montus. Address, 





find a complete account of all Patents issued 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


atent A gency @ ttices 


ESTABLISHED IN 1846, 


Messrs. MUNN & CO., 


Editors of the Scientific American, 
| Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents; 
Wits a Brancw OrFice at WASHINGTON. 


During the past twenty years Messrs. MUNN & CO. have acted as Attorneys for more 
than 30,000 Inventors, and statistics show that nearly ONE-THIRD of all the applications 
for Patents annually made in the United States are solicited through the Scientific Ameri- 
can Patent Agency. All business connected with the examination of Inventions, Preparing 
Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, Assignments of Patents, Prosecuting Rejected Cases, 
Interferences, Re-issues and Extension of Patents, and Opinions of the Infringement and 
Validity of Patents, will receive the most carefal attention, 


Patents secured in England, France, Belgium, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and all other 
foreign countries where Patent Laws exist. A Pamphlet of ‘‘ Advice How to Secure Let- 
ters Patent,” including the Patent Laws of the United States, furnished free. All com- 





munications confidential. Address, 
MUNN & CO., 
p 37 Park Row, New York. 








Phrenological Journal & Life Mlustrated, 


IS A FIRST-CLASS MONTHLY, 
Devoted to the Science of Man, inctuding Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
Psychology, Ethnology, Social Sciences, ete. It is the only Journal of the kind in 
America, or, indeed, in the world. Terms only $3 a year, in advance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents. Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broapway, New Yor. 
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NOTICES OF 


Besides the most cordial testimonials from 
sts numerous readers, we receive many kind- 
ly notices from the press; such, for exam- 
ple, as the following: 


The National Union says: “One of the 
very best periodicals that reaches us {s the 
PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It abounds with 
much that is sound and sensible, and in that 
particular forms a pleasing contrast to some 
of our trashy literature.” 


The Bedford (Va.) Chronicle says it is 
“the leading journal of its class in America; 
gotten up in the most beautiful style, every 
puvahes being worth twicc the amount asked 
or it.” 





The Kanawha Republican says; “No 
family can afford to be without it, ana if 
people would devote the time usually wasted 
in reading trashy novels to a careful pernsal 
of the PureNnoLogicaL JournaL, it would 
result in incalculable advantage to them,” 





The Farmingion Ohronicle says; “This 
is one of the prize magazines of the country.” 


The Owmberland Valley Sentinel cays: 
“We value this work above all others, for 
two things, good sound reading and true 
science, The work may be regarded !n any 
light as one of the best, most useful aud in- 
teresting of all the monthly publications,” 





THE PRESS. 


The North Missouri Tribune says: “The 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL is filled to over- 
flowing with the choicest miscellany.” 





The N. Y. Ohristian Advocate says: “It 
is edited with decided ability, and its me- 
chanical appearance is very nearly, if not 
quite, faultless,” 





The Florida Peninsula says: “Kew 
monthlies have more valuable and interest- 
ing reading matter than this. It embraces 
almost every subject calcniated to instruct 
and inform the mind. As to the truth of 
Phrenology, as a science, we have too much ° 
evidence to remain skeptical. There are 
single articles in the numbers before ug 
richly worth the subscription price, $3 per 
annum,” , 








The New York Tribune says: “The 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL presents its usual 
copious and attractive miscellany for popu- 
lar reading. It abounds in brief, piquant 
suggestions and rapid sketches, which to the 
mass of our busy population are of more ac- 
count than all the labored disquisitions of 
the schools.” 





The School-Day Visitor says: ** Among 
all our numerous exchanges there is no one 
with which we hail the arrival with more 
plessure.” 


£5 SibLVeNn LUINGUE.—such is the epithet applied to the beautiful Instruments of Messrs. Carhart 


& Needham of this city, and for purity and sweetness of tone as well as the most exquisite workmanshi 
for themselves” as no silyer tongue can, 
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THE MYSTIC TEMPLE.— Devoted to the interests and development of the principles of Freemasonry, 


is published weekly by an Association of Freemasons, high in the Order, having the good of their fellow-men at heart, 
nothing will be lacking on our part to make the “Mystic Temple” the best Masonic paper published. 
Publication Office, 9 Spruce Street, New York. 


We assure our patrons that 
Terms, 1 copy, one year, $2; 1 copy, six months, $1; 
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; the Science of the Soul, treated Physiologically and Philosophicall 
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OILS in combination with GLYCERINE, and especially designed for the use of the - 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all druggists. ft. § 


“Silver Tongue.” 


IF YOU WOULD MAKE YOUR HOME MORE 
CHEERFUL, 

Ir YOU WOULD MAKE YOUR HOME MORE AT- 
TRACTIVE, 

lr YOU WANT A HANDSOME PIECE OF FURNI- 
TURE, 

IF YOU WANT A USEFUL PIECE OF FURNITURE, 

Ir YOU WOULD MAKE A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 
PRESENT, 

Ir YOU WOULD MAKE A SPLENDID WEDDING 
PRESENT, 

Purchase the Celebrated “Sitver ToNGur” 
Parlor Organ of Carnart & NEEDHAM. 

THEY MAKE THE BEST. 

THEY MAKE THE LARGEST. 

THEY ARE THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS. 

THEY ARK THE PATENTEES OF ESSENTIAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS, 

THEY HAVE HAD AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER 
TWENTY YEARS. 

THEIR INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN THE COMBINA- 
TION SWELL. 

THEIR INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN NEW AND IN- 
DISPENSABLE IMPROVEMENTS not to be found in 
the instruments of any other manufactory. 

They manufacture 


CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
LIBRARY ORGANS, 
SCHOOL ORGANS, 
DRAWING-ROOM ORGANS, 
BOUDOIR ORGANS, 
LODGE ORGANS, 

HALL ORGANS, and 
CONCERT ORGANS, 

The Public are respectfully invited to call 
and inspect their large assortment of new 
and beautiful styles. Catalogues, etc., sent 
by mail. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


Nos. 143, 145 and 147 East 238d street, 
New Yor«k. 


‘JAMES VICK, 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS; 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
VICKS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


Seeds, and Floral Guide for 1868, 


Is now published and ready to send out. It 
makes a work of about one hundred large 
gages, containing full descriptions of the 


Choicest Flowers and Vegetables Grown, 
with plain directions for Sowing Seed, Cul- 
ture, &c. It is Beautifully IlInstrated, with 
more than One Hundred Fine Wood En- 
gravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a3 


Beautifyl Colored Plate of Flowers, 


Weil printed, on the finest paper, and one of 
the most beautiful as well as the most in- 
structive works of the kind published. 

(eS" Sent to all who apply, by mail, post- 
paid, for Ten Cents, which is not half the 


cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
HAT AND WHEN TO EAT. READ 
“Tue Story oF a Sromacu,” and 
avoid Dyspepsia. 50 cents, paper; 75 cents, 
muslin. SAMUEL R. WELLS, N.Y. 











THE WEBER 





PIANOFORTES. 


Are pronounced by the Musical Profession 
the Conservatory of New York, 


The Best Pianofortes Manufactured,’ 


Because of their immense Power, Equal- 
ity, Sweetness and Brilliancy of Tone, 
Elastic Touch, and great Durability. 


A Descriptive Circular sent on application, 
WAREROOMS, 429 Broome St., N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 








Loligates Aromatic Vegetadle NOap. % ve EN ne 


TO THE 
FAVORITE FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Hours at Home, 


In which is appearing a Charming Story, 
“THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS,” 
By tae author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 





The circulation of Hours at Home has in- 
creased more rapidly by far during the last 
three months than in any previous period. 
Encouraged by this proof of public favor, 
its conductors will constantly aim to enlist 
the most powerful writers among its contrib- 
utors and to make it worthy of the generous 
support which it is receiving. 

EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
is entitled to 
KATHRIYA, 


Dr. Horiann’s Jatest work, and the most 
popular poem ever published in this country ; 


OR TO 
FRED AND MARIA AND ME, 


A charming story, by the author of “The 
Flower of the Family,” beautifully illustra- 
ted, in gilt binding; ‘ 


OR TO 
STORM CLIFF, 


A Thrilling Story of American life, by Miss 
Pritcuarp. Send your name and address 


with 
THREE DOLLARS, 


and either of the above books will be sent 
post paid by return mail. If Srorm Curr is 
ordered, Twenty-five Cents extra. 
FOR 
TWENTY NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
and Sixty Dollars, one of 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Superior 


Fifty-Five Dollar Sewing Machines 


will be given. 
TERMS; $3a year. Club price for s’x or 
more, $2.50. To Clergymen and Teachers, 


$2.20, 
Cc. SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway. 


CHASE'S Improved 


Dollar Microscope, 
Patented July 10, 1866, - 


ADAPTED ‘TO 
All trades and professions; 
counterfeit money, cloth, 
=~ seed, liying insects, prepared 
= objects, plants. flowers, pic- 
tures, &c., with directions for counterfeit mo- 
ney. Soldat the principal stores throughout 
the country. Sent by post on receipt of ii. 
Agents supplied, on liberal terms, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. i 
















THE NEW 
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mm} NOVELTY MICROSCOPE, 
; Patented May 24, 1864, 
[a For the examination of Liv- 
<=) p) ing Insects, Seeds, Flowers, 








Leaves, Cloth, Bank Bills, 
—_— Minerals, and opaque objects 
generally. Is mailed, postage paid, for $2.15, 
or, with Twelve Beautiful Mounted Objects 
adapted to its use, for $3.50. Address, 5. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. ; 





THE 
CRAIG MICROSOOPE. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 


fur - magnifying minute 
transparent objects. It 
requires no focal adjust 


ment, magnifies about 100 di- 
ameters, or 10,000 times, and 
isso simple that a child can 
use it. It will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.75; or with 6 beau- 
tiful mounted objects, for $3.50; cr with 
24 objects, $5.50. Address, 8. R. WELLS, 
$89 Broadway, New York, 


H°% TO READ MEN. In THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY, rules are given, by 
which to judge of and place men where they 


- a 


belong. Ss Boar Et 








American Watches.—“The best in the World.” For sale at Waltham Factory prices by 


T. B. BYNNER & CO., 189 Broadway, N. Y. Established 20 years. Price List sent on application. 
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FOR 1868. 
Similar in General appearance to the former series 
of ‘Putnam’s Monthly.” | 
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The re-issue of Putnam’s Magazine kas been hailed with acclamation in every section 
of the country, and the publishers are gratified at being able to acknowledge almost innu- 
merable expressions of pleasure and good will from readers and friends of the first series 
of “ Putnam’s Monthly.” It is their purpose, in their new enterprise, to leave nothing un- 
done to meet the expectations and derires of the public. / 

Putnam’s Magazine will be a National Publication, supported by the best writers, in 
each department, from every section of the country. High-toned papers on matters of 
National Interest, Popular Science. Industiial Pursuits, andsound Information and Instrue- » 
tion on important topics, will be specially cultivated. In the lighter articles, healthy en? 
tertainment and pure amusement for the family-circle will be carefully chosen -from the 
ample resources presented by a large circle of contributors. 

Among the papers, either on file, or in preparation for early use, we are able to promise 
the following: 

Diary of Fenimore Cooper. Edited by his daughter, author of Rural Hours. Now first 
published. Continued from February number. 

History and its Philosophy. By the Rev. C.S. Henry, D.D. ‘ 

The Continuation of the Articles on Life in Great Cities, by Chas. W. Elliott. The 
third will be, London, as it is to-day ; followed by Paris, Y eddo, St. Petersburgh, Constan- 
tinople, &c. a 
ae The Continuation of “Too True; Story of To-day.” In 20 chapters. 

“These Foreigners.” American Notes in Germany and France. By Major Joseph 
Kirkland. - 

Papers by the Hon. J. Lothrop Motley, the historian, late Minister in Austria, « 

Articles by the Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, late Secretary of War. 

Science and Religion. By the Rev. Dr. Bushnell. 

Articles on the National Resources. By the Hon. D. A. Wells, Commissioner of Reve- 
nue; and by the Hon. Alex, Delmar, of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department; 
and V. B. Denslow, of the N. Y. Tribune. 

The Princess Vareda; aStory. From a Diplomat’s Diary. 

Imagination and Language, philosophically and practically discussed. By the author 
of * Found and Lost.” 3 : 

Errata. A paper on Popular Mistakes, 

Monks and Nuns in France. By H. C. Lea, author of Superstition and Force. 
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About being Married; Pecuniarily Considered. oe 
A Paper on Paper. By Prof. §chele de Vere. _ fe 
Papers on Science and Literature. By the Hon; Geo. P. Marsh, U. &. Minister at cH) 
Florence. nee we eees oD. 
American Characteristics as seen Abroad, - gras , Rae 
Juan Fernandez and Robinson Crusoe. By Henry Sedley, Editor of the Round Table. 
Cotton Planting at-Port Hudson.» By Dr. J. O. Noyes. ay, 
A Visit to New Netherland in Olden Time. By E. A. Duyckinck. = 
A Series of Papers, By Bayard Taylor. o., 
Bits. By the authorvf Rural Hours, [sre 
A Defence of the Common Council against the Aspersions of Mr. Parton. BGO ; 
Articles illustrating some of the Practical Interests of the day ; such as 35° 
Our Hotel System, and its Beauti:s and Benefits. = 
Our Travell ng Luxuries, etc, . ¥ 2, 
Making the Most of Uneself. A series of picturesque and practical papers. By Robert = 3. 
Tomes, M. D, - ae, “ ie aes dh : : 
Scenes and Incidents from the Public and Private Life of Abraham Lincoln. In sever- sig 5 5 
al chapters. ia } >: Bes 
A Series of Papers on Out-of-the-Way Books and Authors. By Evert A. Duyckinck =a ae 
author of the Cyclopedia of American Literature, &c. aoe 
Mexico. By the Hon. Robert Dale Owen, | ¢ 
A New Novel. By a popular author. “<j = : 
George Sumner. By Prof. G. W. Greene. age’ 
Leaves from a Publisher's Letter-Book, including Authors’ Autographs. Spe 
Japan, and What one Sees on the Way There. — In familiar letters, &, bet. ¢ 


Pres. Chadbourne will contribute articles on Science and Education. Prof, Schele de 





Vere will continue his attractive sketches of Natural History, A. Oakey Hall will give = 2 
glimpses of “ Crimeland.”” Dr. Isaac I. Hayes proposes some of his graphic Episodes of = 
Travel. Dr. Dio Lewis will pursue his specialty of Physical Education. Dr. John Lord B-Ou 
sends us some valuable and very readable papers on historical themes. Assurances of i] “etl 
active co-operation are already quoted elsewhere from some scores ¢f well-known writers, Ss prt. 
grid @ 
TERMS: ; | Be 
$4,00 per Annum in Advance, or 85 cents per Number. Two copies to one address aD | 
$7.00; three copies to one address, $10.00; ten copies to one address, $30.00. - Putnam’s 3 ; <5 
Magazine and Riverside Magazine for Young People (price $2.5) for $5.50; Putnam’s i o 
Magazine and The Round Table (price $6 0v) for $8.00. Or with any other Journal or a 
Magazine in the same proportion. Special Premiums for Clubs, = | ee te: Rack tr} 
Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers,» | 32> 
. 661 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, . Sa 
65 
. Sm . 
MIDDLE OF THE BLOCK, 2 
‘Cooper Institute, New York. “oe 
ee ‘ 4 8 2. 
S ‘ 
HADLEY 2g 
aa ae) 
Is constantly receiving Large Invoices.of . . aS. 
Sed kA gee 4 oe peur sain 6 ‘ : be = Qo. 
Of New and Beautiful Shape, at one-half the usual selling prices. Sh 
“ Wihite Sh ~ ei Sets, =A hippie hjayhio- 00 i " S : 
ier 2) Dinndr Plates, per dozs S22) se sgease eae ot 
a ae, Le . ee hore foc: ree! ad ae 
“sf “Cups and Saucers, 24 pieces,....,..... ' 200 


French Cut Goblets, per dozen, 250 


Also, Fancy Goods in China, Dinner, Tea, Toilet Sets, White Parisian Stone Ware, Cut 
and Pressed Glassware, Silver Plated’ Ware, Cutlery, &c., &c:, at equally low prices. 
Goods packed to go all over the world, by express or otherwise. House Furnishing Goods 
in large variety. Remember M-ADLEW°S Middle of the Block. 


Gee Send for Catalogue. _et No connection with corner Stores, ~ “yl 
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| Paris Exposition to the NEW WEED SEWING MACHINE was bestowed the FIRST 


Ofice—613_BROADWAY, New York. 


PRUZE awarded for FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
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Devoted to Science, Literature, and | ¥ E » . CE eA EN C 
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™ General Intelligence, especially to 

Ethnology, Phrenology,Physiology, 

Physiognomy, Psychology, Educa- 

| jtion, and to all those progressive 

| | measures calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate and improve Mankind socially, | 
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BENJAMIN D°ISRAELI AND JOHN 
BRIGHT, 


THE CHAMPION OF THE CROWN AND THE 
CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE. 


THERE probably are not among men 
now living two more shining instances 
of success in public life than are found in 
the lives of the great English statesmen. 
whose faces head this article. 

Coming, one from a despised race, the 
other from the great middle classes, they 





have risen by the sheer force of ability 
to fill the eyes of the English nation and 
to be the representatives of the two 
great parties which embrace all her 
subjects, those who contend for the 
maintenance of the royal prerogative, 
and those who continually demand larger 
liberty for the common people. 


The political career of Mr. D’Israeli 
thus far is one of the most extraordinary 
in English history. Of Jewish parentage, 
unaided by family, wealth, and connec- 
tions, he has by his own peerless genius 
bearded the sneers of the world heaped 
upon his race, and fought his way up, 
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first to literary reputation and then to 
political influence and power, till now 
he controls the finances of the mightiest 
commercial nation on the face of the 
globe. 

Look at his face. The leading record 
there is glorious ability. What can not 
such an eye as that pierce? what of 
human knowledge can not that brain 
master? What problem so intricate, so 
difficult, or so perplexing that it will 
not be patiently, persistently, steadily 
wrought out, and the solution recorded 
in letters of light ? 

Next to ability in this face we read 
towering ambition. The eyes seem ever 
fixed on some distant glittering height, 
and this ability and ambition based on 
self-appreciation, exhaustless patience, 
and unflinching industry must work out 
the grand result—world-wide fame. 

Mr. D’Israeli never forgets —never 
allows others to forget—that he is of 
that race whence all our prophets came 
and Jesus Christ himself was born. If 
we can imagine that face glowing with 
divine inspiration as it is with intellectual 
power, we may almost see another 
Isaiah with lips touched by burning 
coals from God’s altar. On one occasion, 
when taunted with being a descendant 
perhaps of the thief on the cross, he re- 
plied, in proud and soul-stirring words, 
“My blood thrills with the traditions of 
my race! My ancestors were lords of 
the tabernacle and princes in Israel when 
his were naked savages in the woods of 
northern Germany.” ; 

With aristocratic sympathies thus running 
back through kings, and princes, and _patri- 
archs to the plains of Mesopotamia, it is not 
surprising that Mr. D’Israeli should ally him- 
self with the party supporting the royal pre- 
rogative, the conservative rather than the 
reforming party, in English politics. Yet so 
cautious, so sagacious, so clear-sighted a poli- 
tician is he, that he makes just concessions 
enough to soothe the popular mind. Indeed, 
in 1859, he advocated the extension of suffrage 
to the whole body of the educated class, without 
regard to property. But this measure was 
defeated in the House of Commons. 

Let us study this face phrenologically. The 
brain is large and fully developed in both the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. The intellectual 
faculties are splendidly developed. The organs 
which lie above the eye are large, as Form, 
Size, Color, Order, making the man when 
taken in connection with full Ideality and Sub- 
limity, an artist in the highest sense of that word. 
And Mr. D’Israeliis an artist. Not pigments and 
pencils are his tools, but he paints with words, 
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drawing from his well-filled armory every 
weapon of brilliant rhetoric, weighty argu- 
ment, keen invective, and polished satire. 
The fullness of the cerebellum gives him strong 
motive power and active recuperation, so that 
he can accomplish marvels of industry without 
undermining the force and yigor of his consti- 
tution. In him we find a rare union of the 
mental, motive, and vital temperaments, one 
imparting activity and intensity, the others 
solidity, power, and recuperation. 

Mr. D’Israeli is one of the finest instances of 
the power of industry and perseverance in con- 
quering the obstacles in the path of an aspirant 
for political honor and distinction. Four succes- 
sive attempts to enter Parliament were failures, 
but on the fifth he achieved the great object of 
hisambition. His first speech called forth only 
laughter and ridicule in the House. He closed 
it with these famous words: “I have begun 
several times many things, and I have often 
succeeded at last. Ishallsit down now, but the 
time will come when you will hear me.” For 
two years he was silent, and when he again 
opened his mouth in Parliament his speech 
was listened to with attention, and warmly 
applauded for its ability. 

In person, Mr. D’Israeli is of medium size, 
with intensely black eyes and glossy raven 
hair. He dresses with artistic elegance and 
perfection in the finest of velvet and broad- 
cloth; gems of rare value adorn his person, 
and he never appears but in exquisite toilette. 
In public, the air of solitariness ever hangs 
about him. He always sits alone, stands alone; 
other members may be seen chatting together 
pleasantly and familiarly ; but with Mr. D’Is- 
raeli, never. 

As our eyes turn from this face to that of 
Mr. Bright, what a striking contrast do we find 
in every feature and in the whole character of 
theman! Mr. Bright is the representative and 
embodiment of the middle classes of English 
people. There are no traces of ancient lineage 
or of ancient culture in the face. But two or 
three generations back, and Mr. Bright’s an- 
cestors were sons of the soil, bred to industry 
of the hand and arm, of the muscle rather than 
of the brain. From this class has arisen the 
finest names in English annals, names whose 
luster came, not from a long line of titled 
nobility and royal blood, but from a nobler 
origin and by the imposition of a mightier 
power — Shakspeare, Milton, Macaulay, the 
two Chathams, Sir Robert Peel, Wellington, 
Nelson, and a long roll of bright names, in 
every department of civil, military, and political 
distinction. At their birth the great Dispenser 
of gifts presided, and inspired one with the 
spirit of poetry, another with the love of 
knowledge, another with thirst for supremacy 
in political power, and all with unflinching 
perseverance, unwearied application. To John 
Bright, he gave an earnest love of English- 
men, and the mission to labor for their eleva- 
tion, comfort, free speech, and to secure them 
the largest degree of personal liberty. 

Mr. Bright owes his proud position in the 
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hearts of the English people to his ability and 
philanthropy. He is not personally ambitious, 
his eyes seem not like those in the other face, 
to gaze upon some distant pinnacle of power, 
but rather to view great measures looking to 
the permanent interest and advancement of his 
constituents. For this end he labors, forgetful 
of self, yet made everywhere to feel that thus 
he has become the very idol of the English 
people and the exponent of their will and 
power. 

What a development in the region of 
Benevolence do we see in his head! Other 
organs of the intellect are also large and full. 
Language, as seen by his eye, is well developed. 
He is bold, cautious, self-relying, conscientious, 
firm, progressive. Once satisfied as to the 
justice of his cause and its utility, he pushes 
right on, overcoming one obstacle after another, 
to the goal of success. 

Mr. Bright is eminently a social man and of 
warm domestic instincts, but so ardently de- 
yoted to the interests of the people that he 
seldom indulges himself in the delights of 
home. “Mother,” said his little daughter, 
“who is that pleasant gentleman that some- 
times comes to see you and stays all night?” 
“That, my daughter,” was the reply, “is your 
father.” 

Much as we may admire the sheer force and 
ability by which D’Israeli has risen once and 
again and again to be the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Prime Minister of England, 
when we see John Bright unselfishly devoting 
himselfsoul and body, not to his own aggrandize- 
ment and the achievement of ambitious per- 
sonal designs, but to the highest good and 
largest happiness of his people, our hearts are 
touched, and in our inmost souls we do him 
reverence. The Israelite is a brilliant, splendid, 
successfulman! but the Englishman is a glori- 
ous philanthropist ; and Jesus Christ has taught 
us by his life and by his death which we 
should most admire, which most earnestly 
strive to imitate! In these two behold the 
contrast between Judaism and Christianity ; 
the one shut up in itself, exclusive, aristocratic, 
stationary ; the other diffusive, all-embracing, 
genial, progressive ! 

Though liberally educated, Mr. Bright is not 
at all a literary man. His successes are not 
with the pen, but in the line of business activity, 
promotion of great reformatory measures, and 
public speaking. He is noted for force and 
earnestness rather than rhetorical finish and 
oratorical elegance. He has written nothing 
to charm the scholar and delight the esthetic 
reader as D’Israeli has, but he has stirred the 
English heart to its depths and carved his 
name thereon in ever-during capitals. 

In person Mr. Bright is stoutly built, with 
light complexion, blue eyes, hair brown and 
silky, skin fine and ruddy, presenting in all 
these points as marked a contrast to the Prime 
Minister as is found between their aims and 
characters. 

Mr. Bright was born in 1811, in Greenbank, 
Lancashire, and is now fifty-six years old. His 
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father, a cotton spinner and manufacturer, gave | and on his return to England entered uponhis | 


his son a liberal education. After pursuing his 
studies for several years he went into the 
manufacturing business, under the firm name of 
John Bright & Brothers. Seeing the great evils 
growing out of the excessive use of ardent 
spirits among the operatives in the manu- 
facturing districts of England, especially in 
Lancashire, he commenced a series of lectures 
on Temperance, which were very beneficial in 
their effects, and brought Mr. Bright into public 
notice. This was in 18386. 

Soon after (in 1838) we find him vindicating, 
both with tongue and pen, the principles of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and second” only 
to Mr. Cobden in his position and influence 
‘ with that philanthropic body. In 1843 he 
became a candidate for Parliament from Dur- 
ham, and though at first defeated, a vacancy 
occurring, he was elected. He took part with 
ability and success in the exciting discussions 
on free trade, with which Parliament was 
chiefly occupied from 1848 to 1845, and divides 
with two or three others the honor of bringing 
Sir Robert Peel over to the free trade party, 
and causing the repeal of the heavy duties on 
imported breadstuffs. From 1852 to 1857 he 
represented Manchester in Parliament; and asa 
member of the Society of Friends and a leading 
member of the Peace Society he strenuously 
opposed all warlike measures, and earnestly 
supported the deputation sent to the Russian 
Emperor to dissuade him from the Crimean 
war. In 1858 we find him representing 
Birmingham, and prominent in the overthrow 
of the Palmerston cabinet. He was a warm 
advocate of the reduction of the military 
establishment, and as strenuous an opponent 
of the policy of Asiatic conquest. Mr. Bright, 
though pecuniarily injured by the stagnation 
of manufactures in England arising from the 
great Rebellion, earnestly sympathized with 
the North in the gigantic struggle, and in 
Parliament advocated measures tending to aid 
the United States in subduing its internal foes. 

An intelligent, wise, and all embracing 
philanthropy seems to be the motive power of 
Mr. Bright's character. Temperance, free 
trade, peace, stability of government, enlarged 
suffrage, the fundamental pillars upon which 
the prosperity and happiness of the race 
depend—of these Mr. Bright is the champion, 
to secure these he devotes his ability and his 
life. 

Mr. D’Israeli was born in London in 1805, 
and is the eldest son of Isaac D’Israeli, author 
of Curiosities of Literature. He was educated 
at a private academy in London, and while 
very young became the clerk of an attorney, 
where he remained three years. Weary of this 
drudgery, and aspiring to higher position than 
he could hope for in the legal profession, 
through his father’s distinguished friends he 
obtained admission into the best society in 
London. Here he soon became a decided 
favorite on account of his personal beauty, his 
elegant manners, and his brilliancy in conver- 
sation. When nineteen he visited Germany, 








literary career, which was remarkably brilliant 
and successful. Ambitious of political as well 
as literary renown, after repeated failures he 
at last obtained a seat in Parliament, and has 
gone on up conquering one obstacle after 
another, until for years he has been the leader 
of the House of Commons and minister of 
finance in the English cabinet. L. BE. Le 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 





[CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER, | 

THE next question for consideration will be 
whether there are any facts which will enable 
us to determine the location of the organ of 
consciousness and its associative organ, voli- 
tion. Dr. Carpenter locates the organ of con- 
sciousness in the sensory ganglia. He says: 
“The sensory ganglia must be collectively re- 
garded as forming the organ through whose in- 
strumentality the mind is rendered conscious 
of impressions made on the organs of sense; 
and reasons have been advanced for the belief 
that it also serves as the instrument whereby 
the consciousness is affected by cerebral changes 
which in so far as they take place independ- 
ently of the will, are the cause, and not the 
consequence, of mental activity.” In another 
place, Dr. C. says: ‘“‘ Hence we. may fairly re- 
gard the thalami optici as the chief focus of the 
sensory nerves, more especially as the gangli- 
onic center of the nerves of common sensation 
which ascend to it from the medulla oblongata 
and spinal cord. On the other hand, the cor- 
pora striata are implanted on the motor tract 
of the crura cerebri which descend into the 
pyramidal columns; and their relation to the 
fibers of which that tract is composed appears 
to be essentially the same as that which the 
thalami optici bear to the sensory tract. Upon 
the precise nature of that relation anatomists 
are not agreed ; but there are several consider- 
ations which render it probable that there is 
not that continuity between the fibers of the 
crura cerebri, and those which radiate from the 
thalami optici and corpora striata to the sur- 
face of the hemispheres, which a superficial 
examination would seem to indicate; but that 
the fibers which ascend from the crura cerebri, 
for the most part, if not entirely, terminate in 
the vesicular substance of the former bodies, 
and that the radiating fibers of the latter take 
a fresh departure from them. a = a 
The thalami optici and corpora striata, as is 
well known, are very closely connected with 
each other by commissural fibers; and if the 
preceding account of their respective offices be 
correct, they may be regarded as having much 
the same relation to each other as that which 
exists between the posterior and anterior peaks 
of vesicular matter in the spinal cord, the lat- 
ter issuing motor impulses in respondence to 
sensations excited through the former.” It is 
clear, then, that Dr. Carpenter’s location of the 
organ of consciousness in the thalami optici 

















and the corpora striata will not suit our pur- 
pose, for as the two former attend to sensation, 
and the two latter to motion, it would render 
four points necessary instead of two, which 
would not correspond with the duplex structure 
of the brain. 

We must then seek other facts and anatomi- 
cal relations to guide us. We have the follow- 
ing: 1. Horner (Special Anatomy and Histol- 
ogy, Vol. 2, p. 866), in speaking of the optic 
nerve, says: “Its adhesion to the crus is con- 
sidered by many anatomists another of its ori- 
gins.” 2. We know that when it is desirable 
to perform any particular action (for example, 
a performer on the piano may wish to touch a 
particular key), a general volition is issued 
from the organ of volition, while the special 
volitions to each particular muscle necessary is 
left to be carried on by other anatomical and 
automatic arrangements. We will analogically 
assume then, that in regard to the cerebral ac- 
tions, a similar arrangement obtains, the gene. 
ral result of the dispatches received from the 
various central organs being communicated to 
consciousness, while the special communication 
between each faculty and consciousness is left 
to automatic arrangements in other parts of the 
anatomy. 38. We know in mesmeric or biolog- 
ical experiments, the subject, after gazing in- 
tently upon a coin or other object at a suitable 
distance, is thrown into the “ biological” state, 
and can be imposed on in any manne: the mes- 
merizer may choose, not being able to distin- 
guish a glass of water from a glass of wine. 
We will therefore conclude that the optic nerve 
being much wearied by the intense gaze, is cut 
aloof from its ordinary communication with 
the organ of consciousness. 4. In 1840, the au- 
thor was severely afflicted by dyspepsia, and 
frequently in undertaking to listen to a public 
speaker, the optic nerve would become much 
wearied, and in a short time he would not com 
prehend a single word the speaker uttered, 
though the eyes remained open, and a friend 
sitting by would suppose we were intently list 
ening, and would make remarks concerning 
the address to us, supposing we had treasured 
it up carefully in our memory; this was espe- 
cially the case if we undertook to listen while 
the process of digestion was going on. This 
was a wondrous puzzle to us, and we never 
could find a satisfactory exposition in any work 
we read. 

As in mesmeric or “ biological” experiments 
(the optic nerve haying been thrown out of 
communication with consciousness by the in- 
tense, wearying gaze) the subject seems utterly 
incapable of using his intellectual faculties, 
and can be imposed on in any manner; and as 
in our own case we could not comprehend the 
words of a public speaker when our eyes had 
been wearied with an intense gaze, we are 
therefore justified in concluding that the com- 
municating fibers from the intellectual organs 
reach the organ of consciousness at or near one 
of the origins of the optic nerve. As before 
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remarked, we are barred from locating the or- - 


gan of consciousness as Dr. Carpenter does, in 
the thalami opticiand corpora striata, for that re- 
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quiring four points would not correspond with 
the duplex structure of the brain; we must, 
therefore, locate it in some other point. 

To determine the location of the organ of 
consciousness, 1. There must be only two points 
to correspond to the duplex structure of the 
brain. 2. They must be in such a situation 
that they can take cognizance both of sensation 
and’ motion from all parts of the body. 3. 
They must be in such a situation that commu- 
nications from the cortical portions of the cer- 
ebrum can reach them. 4. They must also be 
in such a situation that communications from 
the cerebellum can reach them. 5. They must 
be in such a situation that communications 
from all the nerves of special sense can reach 
them. 6. They must be near one of the roots 
of the optic nerve. 

There is one spot, and only one, where all 
these conditions can be fulfilled, and that is in 
the crura cerebri, where the optic nerve crosses, 
and from which Horner says one of its roots 
arises; we will therefore assume, or, more pro- 
perly, logically conclude, that the organ of con. 
sciousness is located at that point. 


We will further assume that, as Dr. Carpen- 
ter says, the fibers communicating from the 
crura cerebri to the thalami optici and corpora 
striata for the most part terminate in those 
bodies, and the radiating fibers from those bod- 
ies take a fresh departure, and communicate 
with the cerebral organs, and the sensory 
nerves generally through the thalami optici, 
and with the nerves of motion through the 
corpora striata. We have also assumed that 
the organ of volition is located contiguous to 
the organ of consciousness, and we may con- 
clude that the general volitions are issued from 
the organ of volition (which volitions will in 
the normal state always be in harmony with 
“the dominant idea” in consciousness), while 
the special volitions to each particular muscle 
are automatically issued from the corpora stri- 
ata without the intervention of consciousness. 
We can hence readily perceive why it is that 
in cases of chorea, when the general volition is 
issued from the organ of volition, the fibers in 
the corpora striata to which the automatic ar- 
rangement for the dispatch of the special voli- 
tions to each muscle are allotted, being out of 
order, the wrong special volitions are issued, 
and the individual can not perform the action 
desired, the arms or legs being thrown about at 
random. 


We will also assume that, in like manner, 
certain fibers for the automatic management of 
the special communication radiate from the 
optic thalami to the organs in the cortical por- 
tions of the brain, while the general result is 
communicated by other fibers from the thalami 
optici to the organ of consciousness in the crura 
cerebri. And that it is from this organ of con- 
sciousness that all the stores of memory are 
viewed and in it all new thoughts developed. 
The ability to view all the acquisitions of life 
at will can be considered as the normal state of 
but very few individuals; occasionally extra- 
ordinary men like Scaliger or Napoleon Bona- 
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parte seemed to be blessed with such a capa- 
city, but generally the proportion of our past 
acquisitions which can be recalled is very small 
compared to the whole amount. 

The location of the organ of consciousness 
near one of the roots of the optic nerve har- 
monizes with the fact that the optic nerve in 
mesmeric experiments is severed from con- 
sciousness; with the fact that no one can learn 
or think readily in a bright light; and most 
great students prefer burning the “ midnight 
oil;” and vice versa, with the fact that no one 
can close his eyes in sleep while there is intense 
activity of thought in consciousness; and the 
capability of the spirit to review all the acqui- 
sitions of past life at once, will give us the 
long-sought explanation of the fact, that sin- 
gleness of vision can be accomplished through 
duplicity of organs, for it would be the merest 
trifle imaginable for the spirit capable of in- 


specting a million or two of thoughts and facts’ 


at once, to look through a couple of eyes and 
not be troubled with double images. 

Had the optic nerve originated entirely from 
the crus so near the seat of consciousness, then 
the effect of the light would have been felt in 
its full intensity and the consequences would 
have been the same they now are under a daz- 
zling light, extremely disagreeable and utterly 
subversive of everything like a continuous 
train of thought; but by the arrangement 
adopted, the individual is kept properly under 
the steady stimulus of light, thus warding off 
the tendency to drowsiness resulting from the 
absence of light, while the images brought 
within the range of the eye can be transmitted 
to the brain through the other roots of the op- 
tic nerve in the thalami optici without any dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

If, now, the above hypothesis in regard to 
the organ of consciousness and the organs in 
the cortical portion of the brain, and the laws 
concerning the communications between them, 
will give us a clear explanation of, and harmo- 
nize with mental phenomena, both normal and 
abnormal, we may claim that the metaphysical 
theories which will not explain or harmonize 
with them should be rejected, and the phreno- 
logical hypothesis be adopted instead thereof. 

The automatic law of control of the commu- 
nications of the various faculties with con- 
sciousness, linking irrevocably together all the 
particulars read off by the faculties from con- 
sciousness, will give us a clear insight into 
some of the intricacies of “spontaneous sug- 
gestion,’ which have baffled the metaphysi- 
cians for so many years. 

, [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EcHOES OF THE WestT.—Mr. E. D. F. writes 
us from that far-off region, Dakota: “ You may 
consider me a life subscriber, and I shall do all 
in my power to promote the circulation of the 
JOURNAL, which, I think, is the very best pe- 


riodical published in America, or in the world. 
Except my Bible, there is nothing in print that 
I prize more highly.” We would not object 
to one hundred thousand such subscribers. 
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Acligious Department, 





Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
3 —Young’s Night Thoughts. 





ACROSS THE RIVER. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 








Au! why do we sigh for the joys that are fled? 
We know they are flown forever ; 

And we can not go back to bury our dead 
Across Time’s rapid river ; 

We see them die and are hurried away 
Across the pitiless river, 

And our pleadings are vain with them to stay 
In the silence across the river. 


But still we reach our helpless hands 
Back across the river, 

To phantom forms in viewless lands 
That lie across the river. 

We listen long for low replies 
To float from o’er the river; 

Weeping, we watch with wistful eyes 
For light across the river. 


And oh! ’tis well for all to cast 
At times across the river, 

A backward glance into the Past 
_That sleeps beyond the river. 

' Alas! for those who drink no joy 

While sailing o’er the river; 

Whose gold of life is all alloy, 
Whose mourning lasts forever. 


Cheer up, cheer up! unhappy life! 
Look forward to the morrow; 
Forget earth’s bitterness and strife, 
And banish thoughts of sorrow ; 
For oh! beyond the treacherous tide 
Of Time’s tempestuous river, 
Away upon th’ eternal side, 
Our joys will live forever. 
Caryuea HeieutTs, N. Y. 
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WHAT AND HOW SHALL A MAN 
PREACH? 


BY ADeAS G: 


Mr. Quick-WiTrEpD—the man who always 
has an answer ready for every question—and 
Mrs. Clear-Sighted—to whom everything is as 
clear as a bell—will both exclaim, no doubt, 
when they take up this number of the Purz- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and glance at the heading 
of this article, ‘‘ What and How Shall a Man 
Preach ?” “ Why, preach the Gospel, of course ! 
what else should a man preach? The com- 
mand is as plain as daylight, ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.’ I’m sure that’s easily understood.” 

But perhaps when Mr. Quick-Witted and 
Mrs. Clear-Sighted begin to compare views, 
they will find that their ideas about the Gospel 
differ widely. Gospel means good news, glad 
tidings, and it may be that Mr. Quick-Witted 
and Mrs. Clear-Sighted will agree that the Gos- 
pel, as it is called, in the pulpit, and out of the 
pulpit, means good news, glad tidings, of Jesus 
Christ ; but then, as the Gospel, in their view, 
includes a great deal, and a great variety of 
truths, they will fail to think alike. 

And while they are talking, Mr. Over-Care- 
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ful, and Mr. Languid-Frame, and Mr. Look- 
Ahead, and Mrs. Touch-and-Go may happen, 
one ater another, to drop in, and oh, what a 
talk will there be then! and a hundred-and-one 
opinions will be expressed about that blessed 
Gospel, which is simplicity itself. Possibly, 
before the discussion is ended, Mrs. Fastidious 
will make her appearance, with her sister, Mrs. 
Watch-Well, and there will be a Tower-of-Ba- 
bel confusion, and it will all be about the Gospel 
—what is, and what is not, included in the Gos- 
pel, what their minister ought, and what he 
ought not, to consider as the Gospel. In one 
thing they will very likely agree, and that is that 
not everything that is lugged into the pulpit is 
a part of the Gospel; but just where they 
agree they will differ, for. one will think that 
certain subjects ought to be considered as the 
very marrow of the Gospel, and another will 
say that those subjects belong neither to the 
marrow, nor to any other part of the Gospel. 
And after the question “ What Shall a Man 
Preach ?” has been looked at, in every possible 
point of view—after it has been racked and 
tortured and made to let out ‘all it will let 
out, the question “ How Shall a Man Preach ?” 
will be brought forward and put on the‘rack, 
and every one present will have a hand in tor- 
turing it. With regard to the first question— 
“What Shall a Man Preach ?”’—Mr. Over-Care- 
ful will say, for he has said it a thousand times, 
“Tt is never necessary for a man to go out of 
the beaten track to preach the Gospel. If he 
only keeps to the well-traveled road he will 
find it easy-going, and every one who follows 
him will find it easy-going, and all will go on 
together and have a quiet, pleasant journey.” 

Mr. Languid-Frame, with whose face and 
speech everybody is familiar, will wake up, and 
stay awake long enough to tell what he thinks, 
and it will be very amusing to see that he 
hasn’t the most remote suspicion that his opin- 
ions have been well known for years. 

“Tama hard-working man,” he will say—and 
it is the very language he has used before—‘“ I 
toil six days in the week, and sometimes a 
most irresistible languor steals over me on the 
seventh day. Yes, my brethren, I am occa- 
sionally yery sleepy, and it is then that I lose 
all power to hold up my head and hold open 
my eyes. And, ah, it is then, when I can no 
longer direct my thoughts or my eyes to the 
pulpit, that I want to know that the preaching 
is safe. It is true that I shall not, at the time, 
be conscious of it, but it will be delightful to 
think, as I pass through the valley of Languor 
into the land of Nod, that all is safe on high, in 
the pulpit.” Mr. Look-Ahead, who is a near 
relative of Mr. Languid-Frame, although he is 
never troubled with drowsiness—for he don’t 
belong to the sleepy branch of the family—will 
say—he has been heard over and over again 
to say it—“ My brethren, I am rightly named 
—TI always look ahead. I havea very peculiar 
temperament, and, like my brother Careful, I 
think that ministers should be cautious, lest 
they venture outside of the Gospel, and thus 
make trouble for themselves and their hearers. 
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The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is, as I 
view it, a Gospel of peace, and whatever makes 
a stir, an excitement, has nothing in it of the 
quietness of peace.” 

During this exchange of opinions, Mrs. 
Touch-And-Go’s voice will be heard —and 
she’ll say just what she always says when she 
talks about ministers. 

“T always want a minister to remember— 
that is, if I am listening to him—that the Gos- 
pel can be proclaimed in a few words, and in 
a few minutes. I never could sit long at a 
time, anywhere, at least not in church. It 
makes me nervous.” 

When Mrs. Touch-And-Go has relieved her 
mind, Mrs, Fastidious will speak, as she often- 
has, of the delicacy and refinement of her tastes, 
and of the great fastidiousness of her nature. 
““¢ What and How Shall a Man Preach?” she 
will exclaim, raising her little white hands and 
making a gesture of disgust, as the memory of 
some sermon she has heard comes over her, 
“Why, he must preach what people of taste love 
to hear. I do abominate common, inelegant, 
preaching. It may save common, inelegant 
people, but no others.” 

Mrs. Watch- Well will also take her turn, and 
tell the little cluster of brethren and sisters 
that from her earliest years she was a critic; 
and that she never went to meeting in her life 
without feeling uneasy all through the sermon, 
because ministers are so apt to put things into 
their sermons that they had better leave out. 

The truth isy Mrs. Watch-Well is one of 
those who “watch and pray,’ but then she 
has an original way of obeying the Scripture 
command. She watches her minister and 
prays he may make no mistakes. 

But Mr. Loye-Good and Mr. Do-Good—the 
twin brothers—have a very poor opinion of 
Mrs. Watch-Well, and also of Mr. Quick-Wit- 
ted, and Mrs. Clear-Sighted, and Mr. Over-Care- 
ful, and Mrs. Fastidious, and all the others who 
undertake to tell what and how a man shall 
preach. Now, Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do- 
Good are full of charity—their faces shine with 
it, but they insist upon it that nobody has a 
right to put a minister into a strait jacket 
and compel him to wear it. “Let every min- 
ister take his own way,” they say, “for there 
is nothing in the world so hard for a man as to 
be some one else. Let him take the responsi- 
bility of preaching what he believes to be the 
Gospel, and if it hits you, brother Quick-Wit- 
ted, or sister Clear-Sighted, don’t hand it over 
to the next pew. Let it stay in yours, and let it 
do its work there, and when you see your min- 
ister again, thank him for the sermon that hit 
you and hurt you.” 

Most earnestly do the brothers Love-Good 
and Do-Good enjoin it upon all who go up to 
the “courts of the Lord” not to be busybodies, 
or meddlers with what belongs to the pulpit, 
and to the minister who stands in it: 

“Don’t burden him with your convictions,” 
they say, “ when he is already burdened with his 
own, and particularly with the great, oppressive 
conviction that you are not what you ought to 
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be, that you are not as self-denying, not as beney- 
olent, not as full of good works as you ought 
to be. That is the heaviest conviction he has 
to carry, and it is so heavy that its weight 
gives him anxious days and restless nights ; and 
you had better not add your conviction that 
his preaching is too plain, too close, too rous- 
ing, or not calculated to please the popular taste. 
Take what he gives you, take it like a man, 
and let it work in your spiritual nature and 
give you new health and strength—take it as 
medicine, if need be, and bless the doctor. As 
to your minister's reputation among men, 
let the good Lord see to that, for most tenderly 
does he guard the reputation of his servants.” 

Both Mr. Loye-Good and Mr. Do-Good are 
men of a very cheerful countenance. They 
often smile—yes, even laugh—over their work, 
and they can not think, as Mr. Sobriety and 
Mr. Solemn-Face and others do, who attempt 
to tell not only what a man ought to preach, 
but how he ought to preach. 

“Tf your minister does his work well, if his 
whole heart is in it, let him do it with a short 
face instead of a long face, if he sees fit,” say 
these good brothers. “And if he chooses to 
sing songs, and make merry with his friends, 
and be glad as he journeys to the land of Ca- 
naan, don’t talk to him about the dignity and 
solemnity of his holy office—in short, don’t be 
so unholy as to tell your minister what or how 
he shall preach.” 


—————<0- 0 > 
EXTEMPORARY PREACHING.* 


Tue author of this work is an English cler- 
gymen, who read his sermons for fourteen 
years, and becoming convinced that he was 
doing no good, resolved to change his plan. 
The candor of his confessions in regard to 
these fourteen years is wonderful. He says 
that he felt a sense of mortification every time 
he left the pulpit. For six years he did not 
write a single new sermon, but rehashed the old 
ones. The effect of this upon the congregation 
may well be imagined. So at last he made a 
bold effort and spoke without even notes. The 
change was a difficult one, but he persevered, 
and after many years was so well satisfied 
with his course that he took up his pen to 


persuade others to follow his example. 


No one can read this book without being 
convinced of the thorough earnestness of the 
writer. There is no wavering in his conyic- 
tions. Some of the arguments which he uses 
to enforce the undoubted superiority of spoken 
sermons are carried too far. He tells his 
brethren of the Established Church that they 
alone have been guilty, to any great degree, 
of neglecting extempore speech. But the 
practice of reading is far from uncommon in 
this country; and in France, reciting from 
memory has been the custom of nearly all 
their great preachers. The fact is, that read- 
ing and reciting, which ought always to be 





*“The Duty and Discipline of Extemporary Preach- 
ing.” By F.B. Zincke. Reprinted from the London 


edition. Scribner & Co. Price $1 50. 
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classed together, have peculiar seductions, and 
these have been felt everywnere. He also 
assumes that no good can be done by those 
who follow these methods, which is certainly 
not warranted by the facts; Edwards, Chal- 
mers, Massillon, and others, accomplished 
much, although it is possible that they might 
haye done still more by other modes of 
speech. With the exception of these over- 
statements, and a few other immaterial mat- 
ters, we can cordially indorse the book, and 
recommend it to the attention of the class for 
whom it is designed. 

There is one argument in favor of extem- 
pore preaching which we have never seen in- 
sisted on. It is, that the best sermon read- 
ers are those who imitate most closely the 
style of delivery that belongs to extempora- 
neous efforts. Imitation is always inferior to 
what it imitates. If written sermons im- 
proye just in proportion as they approach the 
fire and animation of spoken addresses, the 
inference is almost irresistible that the latter 
is the higher mode of speech. , 

On page 75, the author, in noting his own 
experience in extemporizing, refers to a phe- 
nomenon that apparently puzzled him not a 
little, but which would not have been so mys- 
terious to a phrenologist. He finds that he 
can think and talk at the same time, and won- 
ders how it can be. He hesitates between 
two explanations. One is, that the brain is in 
two hemispheres, each of which may act 
separately. The other is, that the mind at- 
tends first to one subject, then flies to the other, 
and back again, like a weaver’s shuttle. The 
latter would be certainly a hand operation ; 
and if the thought of the discourse would 
have to be let go while the speaker was 
searching for words to clothe it in, we fear 
that extempore speaking would be a very un- 
certain process. The first explanation is no 
more satisfactory, for the operations of the 
mind that one carried on simultaneously are 
not two-fold, but manifold. Let us see what a 
few of them are. First, the subject is dwelt 
upon; second, comparisons are sought for to 
illustrate it; third, proper language is found 
in which to dress the whole; fourth, the voice 
is intelligently controlled, modulated, accel- 
lerated, or retarded; fifth, the gestures of the 
arms and body, the expressions of the face, are 
fitted to the subject; sixth, the feelings of sor- 
row, love, indignation, etc., are called into play ; 
and seventh, the audience is closely observed. 
All these, and still other operations must be 
performed at once, and without confusion, in a 
good extempore speech. Truly, if the brain 
was a single, or even a dual organ, it would 
have enough to do, and those who seek to re- 
lieve it by having their words all on paper, 
would not be unphilosophical. But how 
easily are all these things explained by phreno- 
logical science. Each organ does its own 
work continuously, and no other one interferes 
with it. Every good speaker knows that he 
can observe the audience, attend to his words, 
make the proper gestures, reason closely, re- 
call facts in his memory, and choose what he 
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PORTRAIT OF BISHOP HOPKINS. 


wants from them, without embarrassing effort. 
Causality and Comparison, reason and illus- 
trate; Evyentuality and Individuality furnish 
the basis of fact; Language clothes thoughts in 
words; the perceptives generally observe what 
affects the organs of sense; Time and Tune key 
the voices ; Imitation controls the gestures, and 
thus all goes on harmoniously—that is, if the 
faculties have been trained to work together; 
otherwise the activity of one stops another, as 
talking prevents some men from using their 
arms. Butif inspeaking we attempt to carry on 
two processes simultaneously, that involve the 
use of the same organs, it will be widely differ- 
ent. Let any speaker try to carefully note the 
faces of his audience, while at the same time 
he brings some object up before his mental 
eye, and tries to describe its form, color, and 
position. He may use the wogds that describe 
these qualities easily enough if he has pre- 
viously placed them in his memory, for that 
only involves the use of the organ of Lan- 
guage. But if he attempts to describe from 
the mental conception and at the same time to 
keep his eye on the audience, he will feel all 
the confusion of the shuttle process. We have 
been often surprised, after speaking upon sub- 
jects that did not require the use of the ob- 
serving faculties, and looking familiarly into 
the faces of those who were near at hand, rec- 
ognizing them, and noting the effects of what 
was said on them, to find that as soon as we 
ventured on an earnest description of natural 
objects, the faces before us would fade as com- 
pletely as if a cloud had intervened. A few 
experiments of this kind would make any 
opponent of Phrenology take a humbler tone. 
WM. PITTENGER. 
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BISHOP HOPKINS. 


THe Riant REVEREND JOHN HENRY 
Hopxuys, D.D., Bishop of Vermont, and Pre- 
siding Bishop in the Episcopal Church of 
the United States, died on the 9th of January 
last. Although in 1866 we gave a brief sketch 
of him, his high official position and eminent 
mental attainments merit some notice by us, 
now that he has departed from this sphere of 
action. Of his phrenology we reproduce the 
remarks formerly expressed, as their correct- 
ness has been generally admitted by his ac- 
quaintances. 

“Bishop Hopkins has a decidedly strong 
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facial configuration, and should be known for 
his strength of will, tenacity of purpose, and 
boldness in the expression of his sentiments. 
He is a man of rather strong likes and dis- 
likes, his first impressions usually controlling 
to a great extent his views of character and 
subjects. He is not an unsteady, transitive, 
fluctuating person, but decided, disposed to 
carry his point where he can by forcible 
measures, strong declarations, and convincing 
argumentation. He possesses considerable 
policy; he can be easy and frank, or shrewd 
and eyasive. He has, however, considerable 
respect for public opinion, the claims of, gene- 
ral sentiment, but he is far from caring to have 
his opinions and authority ignored or ques- 
tioned. In matters pertaining to his profes- 
sion he shows foresight, steadfastness, and 
fidelity. Having once taken his stand upon a 
point of doctrine, he would be one of the last 
men to yield or waver. He is more a Roman 
than a Greek, and in character lion-like. Pos- 
sessing a large brain and good physical forces, 
he is enabled to perform the duties connected 
with his office; and fully meet the expectations 
entertained by the laymen of the Church of 
which he is one of its highest officers.” 

From the New York TJribune we take the 
following succinct biography: 

“Bishop Hopkins was born in Dublin, Janu- 
ary 30, 1792. His parents were of English ex- 
traction, and emigrated to this country when 
he was only eight years of age. His early 
education was received mainly from his mother. 
He was intended for the law, but, after receiy- 
ing a classical education, he passed a year in a 
counting-room in Philadelphia, and for a short 
time assisted Wilson, the ornithologist, in the 
preparation of the plates for his work. In his 
nineteenth year he embarked in the manufac- 
ture of iron in Western Pennsylvania, but this 
business was much prostrated by the peace of 
1815, that two years afterward he failed, and 
betook himself to the study of thelaw. After 
six months’ preparation he was admitted to the 
Pittsburgh bar; he practiced until 1828, when 
he quitted the bar for the ministry. He had 
previously married a daughter of Caspar Otto 
Miller, a retired merchant of Baltimore. Im- 
mediately upon his ordination in 1824, Mr. 
Hopkins became Rector of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, and so remained until 1831, when 
he went to Trinity Church, Boston, as assistant 
minister on the Green foundation. In 1827 
and 1829 he was clerical deputy in the General 
Conventions of the Church, and took a promi- 
nent part in the debates. He was a candidate 
for the assistant Bishopric of Pennsylvania in 
1827, but there being a tie vote between his 
opponent, Dr. Onderdonk, and himself, he 
decided the contest by casting his own vote in 
favor of the other. In the same year that Mr. 
Hopkins removed to Boston, he became Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the new Theological 
Seminary of Massachusetts, and the next year 
—1832—he was elected the first Bishop of 
Vermont, an office he filled until his death. 
He accepted at the same time the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s, Burlington, which he retained un- 
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til 1856. One of his first acts in his new 
diocese was the foundation of a school for 
boys, which gave employment to a number of 
candidates for orders, and poor clergymen; 
but the buildings necessary for the accommo- 
dation of the school entailed upon him a debt 
from which he was not able to free himself 
for many years. He subsequently busied him- 
self in building up the ‘Vermont Episcopal 
- Institute,” and was occupied besides with con- 
troversial and other works. Among these 
was ‘A Refutation of Milner’s End of Con- 
troversy, in a Series of Letters,’ two volumes, 
published in 1854. His first work was pub- 
lished in 1833, and his last in the last year 
of his life. In the early part of the Rebellion 
he published a work in defense of Slavery, 
which was much spoken of at the time be- 
cause of the source from which it emanated. 
One of his latest works was a ‘Church His- 
tory in Verse,’ published last year, but this 
effort did not reach the dignity of poetry. 
Bishop Hopkins was present at the Pan-Angli- 
can Synod at Lambeth, in which he took a 
prominent part. While abroad, the degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He had but recently re- 
turned to this country and his diocese, and, 
notwithstanding his age, his death will be a 
surprise to many. In the dissension dividing 
the Episcopal Church, Bishop Hopkins was a 
decided champion of the High Church party, 
and refused to sign the famous protest of the 
Bishops last year against High Church prac- 
tices. 


Our Social Delations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cotoper, 











LITERARY WOMEN. 


Because the good Father has bestowed upon 

@ woman the gift of “expressing beautiful 
thoughts in graceful words,” is it proof that 
-He has kept from her the power of being and 
doing all things else? It would seem so, from 
the oft-repeated remarks we hear of literary 
women, as wives, mothers, and housekeepers. 

Because out of the depths of her soul there 
gush words that lovers, husbands, and wives 
quote as the fondest, deepest expression of 
their own affection, she is yoted incapable of 
loving very much. Because of the tenderness 
of her heart, she can fold in words of music 
that mothers all over the land sing to their lit- 
tle children for a lullaby, she is deemed unfit- 
ted formaternity. Because her hand can wield 
the pen, it is thought to be useless with the 
needle. In fact, because she has genius enough 
to write a song, an essay, or a book, it is suf- 
ficient proof with many, that she can not know 
enough to keep aroom in order, cook a dinner, 
or even give directions to a servant; and for 
this reason, “she ought not to marry.” 

If this were true, if God, when He places 
this one gift in the hands of woman, makes her 
a dunce in everything else, then she ought not 
to bring upon herself duties which she has no 
power to meet. But let us know first if it be 
true. One says, “My own observation has 
confirmed this judgment. A literary woman 
once inyited me to visit her. The invitation 
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“was accepted, and upon entering her house the 
most disagreeable confusion met my astonished 
gaze.” The question was then settled. But my 
dear friend, I beg you to think if you never 
saw a house in confusion, whose keeper was 
not literary? I doubt not that if this woman 
had never written a line in her life, her house 
would have looked just as badly. You said, 
“Tt is because she is literary,” and not as you 
should have said, “It is because she is an un- 
tidy woman,” just as people are always ready 
to remark, when a step-mother commits an 
outrage in the training of a child, “ It is because 
she is a step-mother,”’ and not as it should be, 
“Tt is because she is an unkind woman.” 
Facts have shown that an own child will be 
treated cruelly when the mother is a bad 
woman, and genius and untidiness are not 
necessarily found together, any more than step- 
mothers and cruelty. 

If my pastor should appear in his desk on 
Sunday mornings with hair uncombed and 
face unwashed, I should never think of attrib- 
uting his singular appearance to his profes- 
sion; neither should I affirm that all ministers 
went to church in the same condition. 

Another instance is quoted: “I once called 
upon a friend, and found her sick, suffering 
through need of care, while her daughter was 
busily engaged in writing.” And so the cruel 
selfishness and heartless neglect of this girl 
form the standard by which you judge all 
literary women. Whatever she wrote, God 
knows that it had no blessing in it for any one, 
because she lacked the very goodness which is 
the key to all pure and noble thoughts. Be 
assured that the women who have written 
truest and best have been those who have 
lived truest lives, who have been most loyal to 
every duty, and though the pen at times has had 
to wait, have found it to be the very discipline 
needed to mature and purify thought, and have 
found, too, in the cares and duties love has 
laid upon them, the springs of holiest inspira- 
tion. 

Ifit be true that the greater love for beauty 
and harmony a woman has in her soul, the 
more disorderly her house will be, and the 
more shabbily she will dress; and the greater 
power she has to write words that will rouse 
all the tender feelings of others, the more heart- 
less she will be, it is high time that poetry were 
crushed out of the hearts of women, that every 
one who has felt its divine presence should 
stifle the cry of her soul, “ Woe is me if I 
preach not the word God is speaking to me,” 
lay down her pen and live a life of mockery. 

Many persons have the idea that when a 
woman writes at all, her whole time is devoted 
to it,and that everything else must be neglect- 
ed. What has been only incidental is often 
taken as the measure of a woman’s life-work. 

Said Fanny Forrester, “People talk about 
my writing as though that were the only thing 
I ever did. Why don’t they say something 
about my teaching, and all the other work I 
do.” ; 

Many who read with delight the early stories 
of Mrs. Stowe, know but little of their history. 








“Having married a man with more brains than 
money, poverty sometimes knocked hard at her 
door. When necessity demanded, she would 
get a colored woman, who lived near her, to 
take care of the children for a day, and shut- 
ting herself up in a room, would write a story. 
With the money received for one of these she 
bought her first feather-bed.” 

The hand that now writes out the products 
of her wonderful genius toiled faithfully for 
years in household work, and even then gained 
credit for only what she wrote. 

And Mrs. Hemans, through years of toil and 
poverty, forgetting none of her duties, neglect- 
ing nothing for the comfort of her little boys, 
herself their teacher, was singing the sweet 
songs that have lifted the burden from many a 
sick heart oppressed like her own. 

The composition of the beautiful song, that 
has brought to so many sweet thoughts of the 
dear ones gone, “ Over the River,” was no in- 
terruption to a day’s labor. It is said to have 
been written hastily, during an intermission of 
work, at the Lowell Factory. 

Many a young girl, prompted by duty and 
unselfish love for father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, or friend, toiling in onerous work from 
day to day, and in an occasional spare hour 
coining in words the pure thoughts, aspirations, 
and yearnings of her heart, has had come back 
to her, with praises of her genius, the assurance 
that a literary woman can know nothing of 
the duties which she has so well performed, 
that although she might in time be able, by a 
half-day’s or an evening’s writing, to earn 
money enough to pay a kitchen girl a month’s 
wages, she could not possibly have the inclina- 
tion or the brains to tell that kitchen girl what 
to do, that should she so far forget herself as 
to marry, her husband would die of starvation, 
and her children cease to know that they had a 
mother. Inshort, that she is destined to stand 
apart from the most sacred offices to which a 
woman can be called. 

It is doubtless true, that there are literary 
women who neglect duties which they have 
voluntarily taken upon themselves, who make 
bad wives, bad mothers, and bad housekeepers ; 
who had better never have married; but it is 
equally true, that there is just as great a pro- 
portion of those who are not literary, who come 
under the same head, and I do protest against 
every fault in a literary woman’s life being laid 
to the fact that she is a writer, leaving the in- 
ference clear that all other women are embodi- 
ments of perfection, because they are not 
writers. 

A woman to be an efficient housekeeper is 
not obliged to wash, scrub, bake, and do all the 
drudgery with her own hands, and if she has 
the power to furnish the money for which 
others will do it, instead of drawing it from 
the slender purse of a husband, and at the same 
time bless humanity with good and noble 
thoughts, I can not see why it is not a fortu- 
nate thing. And because she has this power, 
I deny that she can not have the ability to 
superintend the affairs of a household, and will 
not find the time to exercise it—that because 
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she can write well, she can not love well, and 
loving well, she will do the best thing she can 
for those whom she loves. : 

I can not think that Mrs. Browning’s “ Fair 
Young Florentine” ever felt less tenderness in 
the caress of his poet-mother’s hand, less sweet- 
ness in her kiss, or ever received from her less 
care and instruction than would have been his, 
had she not been gifted to “move two nations 
with one song.” 

Be careful, then, my friend, and not judge a 
whole class by two bad specimens, or you may 
retard the progress of woman more than one 
speech and one yote for female suffrage can 
make good. HOPE ARLINGTON. 
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A WOMAN’S MANNER. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





Ir ever there was an age when women were 
made much of—idolized, brought forward, 
developed in every possible capacity, almost 
deified, in fact, this is the age! No woman 
gets a chance to hide her talent in a napkin, 
nowadays. It is brought out, scoured up, 
polished, graven, set on the exhibition tables, 
for every one to look at and admire! If she 
does not reach perfection now, physically and 
mentally, she never will! 

And yet there were women—women, too, 
whose names and memories make our blood 
stir with a thrill of instinctive pride, even 
through the silence of dumb centuries—before 
the days of Calisthenics and Gymnasiums, ere 
“Female Colleges’ existed, and when any 
science, beyond the “daily page” of reading 
immortalized by the Vicar of Wakefield, was 
asa sealed book tothem. Wecould hardly im- 
prove on some of those old-fashioned models, 
with all our “ modern improvements.” 

Still we are not altogether satisfied. We 
have gathered the fruit, mellowed, ripened, and 
perfected, but the bloom is somehow rubbed 
off. We are like poor Frankenstein, not by 
any means exactly suited with the result of 
our labors ! 

Now, here is the trouble. Our women are 
educated, refined, charming, no doubt, but they 
are not womanly women. We miss the name- 
less grace, the indescribable charm that should 
characterize a woman as entirely and insepara- 
bly as fragrance characterizes a rose! Some- 
how, in the great crucibles of education and 
development, this strange, sweet essence has 
vanished and is gone—nobody knows how, 
when, or where! 

If we were a man—one of those curious 
compounds of strength and weakness, energy 
and helplessness, stupidity and intellect—that 
so sorely need a second self by way of balance- 
wheel—where should we look for a true wife? 
For something that would be more than a mere 
ornament, better than a compendium of sci- 
ences, nobler than a trained parrot? We are 
afraid we should be worse off than Diogenes 
with his lantern! 

We should not want a wife too much like 
ourself. We should learn to dread the woman 
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who defies us with our own logic, who out-- 
talked us on our own ground, who pitched her 
voice a semitone above ours, and who, in short, 
carried the doctrine of equality right into the 
domestic hearthstone. Imagine such a woman 
by our sick-bed ; fancy coming home to such a 
woman after a day of discouraging failure or 
depressing business. If there was a “club 
house” within ten miles, we should flee to it as 
a city of refuge. There is much harsh judg- 
ment pronounced in the world. A man is “a 
brute’ who spends his evenings away from 
home ; what, then, is the woman who has failed 
to make that home attractive, and whose voice 
and temper make it hideous instead ? 


Too little attention is paid to the manner of 
women in the nineteenth century. We never 
stop to think that this manner is the letter of 
introduction they carry with them into the 
world; that by the touchstone of manner they 
will most assuredly be judged. And it is so 
difficult to watch this most impalpable of all 
feminine charms, to prune away redundancies 
and cultivate deficiencies! There is but astep 
between confiding frankness and unpleasant 
boldness—between vivacity and pertness—be- 
tween simplicity and silliness! We have no 
sympathy with the prudish damsel who con- 
fines her conversation to “ Yes” and “ No,” and 
looks upon all men as destroying demons, to 
be kept at arm’s length, or looked at through a 
grating; yet is not the other extreme still 
worse? The tendency of the age is toward 
too great freedom in social intercourse between 
the two sexes. Menshould be men, and women 
women; and when a young lady slaps her 
brother’s friend on the back and calls him 
“old fellow,” the result is a most unpleasant 
confusion of ideas! It is not at all unusual, 
nowadays, for a girl to “take a cigar” in the 
evening “ with the rest of the fellows!” Nota 
cigarette, that compromise between Spanish 
vice and American folly, but a regular, full- 
fledged cigar ! 


Now perhaps we are hypercritical upon the 
subject; but from the moment we saw a cigar 
between the lips of a lady we were disposed to 
like and admire—always supposing us to be a 
gentleman on the qw vive for a matrimonial 
companion—all respect and esteem would die 
out of our nature toward thatiady. She would 
have unsexed herself as completely as if she 
had been an Amazon. We could neither 
recognize her as a man or respect her as a 
woman. 

Freedom of manner in public is another 
national fault. School girls of sixteen enter 
public conveyancés with the confidence of 
young men. They look you boldly in the eye, 
press forward to a seat with the greatest sang- 
froid, and converse across the aisle in loud, 
self-assured voices about “Lib” and “Tom,” 
and “the party last night,” and “the surprise 
to-morrow night,” as if everybody was as 
vitally interested in their concerns as they 
themselves are. They eat pea-nuts and throw 
the shells past you out of the window with an 
accuracy of aim that makes you nervous; they 
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clean and trim their nails, or perhaps pick 
their little white teeth with pins as they talk. 
Yet were you to call them “unladylike,” how 
shocked and surprised they would be! 

You see they don’t think! Carelessness is 
the trouble—utter, reckless lack of thought! 
Girls, do think ! 

As they verge from sixteen toward the 
twenties, new perils beset their way. Their 
tendency is to become abrupt, quick-motioned, 
hard-voiced, and fast. They pride themselves 
on an independence which is but another name 
for coarseness. With the pure “well of English 
undefiled,” from which Milton sang and Gold- 
smith wrote, as a heritage to their tongues, 
they express themselves in language befitting 
a stable-yard or a billiard saloon. They glory 
in the newest slang, the choicest repertoire of 
what Victor Hugo calls “ Argot.” They have 
no respect for the “sweet low voice” that 
Shakspeare loved, but hail you across the 
drawing-room as if you were somewhere out at 
sea, and speak from between their eyebrows, 
metallically and sharp. ; 

And when the sweet old story of love and 
courtship weaves itself into the chapter of their 
lives, how do they comport themselves? They 
treat it as a joke. They “get engaged” for 
the fun of the thing, not because they ever 
intend to ratify the solemn compact before the 
altar. It is no new thing to hear of a young 
lady, “ Oh! she has been engaged five or six 
times!” We hardly blame gentlemen for 
amusing themselves at the expense of such 
women as these. 

And lately we have been surprised and 
shocked to observe the total lack of delicacy 
with which young ladies parade their “con- 
quests” before the world! If a man asks a 
woman to marry him, and is mortified by a 
refusal, has he nota right to take it for granted 
that she will keep his secret as honorably as if 
it were guarded by the most solemn vows of 
silence? What, then, can we think of women 
who boast of their rejected lovers, as Indian 
chieftains carry scalps at their belt, and bring 
the most solemn episodes of life into the idle 
chatter of every day! It is as dishonorable as 
if they had stolen money or forged bills! 
You can demand some sort of satisfaction 
from a man; but when a woman’s tongue is the 
criminal, what redress have you? 

Shall we allow the manner of American 
women to degenerate into mere mannerism? 
Is there to be no dividing line between the 
language used on a race-course and that of our 
young ladies in boudoirs and ball-rooms? Are 
girls to be distinguished from their brothers 
only by the accident of dress? It is all very 
well for women to know how to take care of 
themselves, but there is a stage where inde- 
pendence becomes repulsive; it is right that 
women should develop all their powers and 
faculties, both of mind and body, but they 
have no business with those of a man. 


pendence, masculine boldness dignified into 


We are weary in hearing impertinence 
called frankness, coarseness defined as inde- | 
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the place of “a proper spirit!” "When once a 
woman ceases to be truly feminine, she loses 
all claim to the chivalrous courtesies which are 
universally awarded to her sex, without gain- 
ing the respect due to a man! 

others, it is in your hands to make the 
manner of American women the most charm- 
ing in the world. Daughters, it is for you to 
discountenance the bold flippancy of the day 
and study a manner that shall clearly and fully 
represent the white soul and sunny nature 
within. If, standing on the threshold of life 
and the world, you pray for aught, let it not be 
for beauty, or brilliant intellect, or fascinating 
tongue, but for a woman’s womanly nature, 
and a manner that shall be its interpreter. 
Cleopatra herself could not wage successful 
rivalry against such a gift! 

To be Queen of Hearts, a woman need only 
be sympathetic, tender, soft-voiced, with faith, 
hope, and charity templed in her soul. Men 
see enough of the dark and tempestuous side 
of life in their daily existence; their homes 
should be shrines wherein to gather new 
strength and recognize holier types; their 
wives should be “in the world, not of it!’ It 
is not necessary for a woman to stand alone, 
defying the world. There are sufficient strong 
arms to fight the battle for her. Her strength 
lies in the very weakness of her slighter nature 
and more delicate frame, and the charm, subtile 
and sure, of a feminine manner is a more potent 
spell than ever enchanter wove! 

Let us not fall into apathy on a subject of 
such importance. The evil is rapidly advanc- 
ing—the remedy can not be too soon applied. 
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BY MISS L. 8. SADLER, 





I HEARD one day a young lady say, 

*““When you go down town, don’t forget it, I pray, 
Dear father, to bring me a book. 

I’m tired of music, I’m weary, you see— 

To sit all day idle I feel so ennwé, 
So, father, dear father, now look.” 


“Ah, yes! ma chére, I will look, my child; 
Your request, indeed, I think very mild. 
What kind of a book shall I get? 
There’s Harper’s, and Godey’s, and Demorest’s too, 
And a great many others that would interest you— 
Will any of these please Laurette?” 


‘Nay, father, don’t get me any of these— 

I want something new, to-day, if you please, 
Something I never have seen; 

I’m tired of novels, I’m tired of trash, 

And silly love stories made up like a hash, 
Or made out of nothing, I ween.” 


“You're a strange little girl; but if I can find 

A book that will suit your fastidious mind, 
Dll get it for my little darling ; 

So put on your hat and take a short walk, 

And when I come back we'll haye a good talk 
About the new book I shall bring.” 


“Father thinks I’m a child—he calls me his pet, 
He brings me to read the last novelette ; 
Pll be eighteen this next December ; 
I want something to read that will do my héart good 
And give to my mind some nourishing food— 
Something I'll always remember.” 
* * * * * 
“Ah! there is dear father at the gate now I see, 
With a book in his hand he has purchased for me: 
Oh! I'll give him a kiss so sweet.” 
“There, little pet, I took a good look, 
Up street and down, to get the dest book, 
And it surely is hard to beat.” 


So he threw in her lap the book he had brought, 

And he looked in her eyes to see what she thought; 
She said, ‘‘ For a joke you've got a diurnal.” 

But she tore off the wrapper—and O what applause 

Did fall from her lips when she found that it was 
“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,”’ 
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DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE LEIPSIC DAHEIM.] 





AxsovuTt twenty-six years ago there died in 
America an English merchant named Black- 
well. He left nine children without the means of 
support. Elizabeth, the eldest, in connection 
with her sister, opened a school in order to main- 
tain thefamily. Through economy and untiring 
perseverance they accomplished this, but the 
thought often came to them: How much more 
easily we could make our way if we were men, 
or if so many lucrative employments were 
not closed to women! Sickness in their own 
and neighboring families drew their attention 
especially to the calling of medicine. From 
that time on Elizabeth, with that energy pecu- 
liar to her, occupied every spare moment in 
the study of medical and anatomical works. 
This she continued until 1844, when, after the 
closing of her first school, she undertook a 
larger one, which secured her greater returns, 
of which she was able to reserve a portion for 
the furtherance of her object. She was not 
satisfied to commence the practice of medicine 
as many of her sex had done, without either 
diploma or suitable preparation; she desired 
a thorough medical education, and a regular 
physician’s diploma. One of the most promi- 
nent physicians of Charleston, Dr. Dickson, 
received her, conducted her studies, and as- 
sisted her in them as much as possible. After 
she had for three years studied with unabated 
diligence, she went to Philadelphia, where she 
sought vainly for admission in a medical col- 
lege. She did not, however, allow this rebuff 
to discourage her, but having obtained a 
list of the medical colleges of the United 
States, she went to them in turn in order to 
ask admission. Notwithstanding the bril- 
liant testimonials of her Charleston teacher, 
Dr. Dickson, she received a refusal from twelve 
institutions. But she did not relax her efforts, 
and finally the way was opened to her. 


The medical faculty of the University of 
Geneva, New York, did not positively refuse, 
but resolyed to lay it before the students for 
decision. These were unitedly in favor of re- 
ceiving her, and even promised in an address 
which was sent to her, that they as individuals, 
and as a body, would so conduct themselves, 
that if she should accept their invitation, they 
would never, either by word or deed, give her 
cause to repent having taken the step. 

Jn November, 1847, Elizabeth Blackwell 
went, according to this decision, to Geneva, 
and was enrolled as No. 417, and devoted her- 
self to the study of the different branches of 
medical science with a zeal corresponding to 
the difficulties to be overcome. 

In the year 1849 she was, after examination, 
passed for graduation. The church in which 
the commencement exercises were held was 
crowded. After the introductory ceremonies 


~and speeches, the young lady, with several of 


her fellow-students, ascended the platform, and 
received from the hand of Dr. Lee, the worthy 
President of the University, the diploma which 
(officially sealed and tied with a blue ribbon, 














the word dominus changed into domina) ad- 
mitted her into the circle of the medical fra- 
ternity, which, up to this time, had been closed 
against her sex. Every student upon receiv- 
ing his diploma returned his thanks. Upon 
receiving hers, Dr. Elizabeth said in a low 
voice, while a breathless silence reigned in the 
audience, “I thank you, honored sir, that the 
institute, at the head of which you stand, has 
sanctioned my studies. With the help of God, 
it shall be the aim of my life to honor the 
diploma which you have to-day bestowed upon 
me.” 

In his closing speech, the President remarked 
that a young lady had, during the last session, 
attended the University, “ an innovation fortu- 
nate in eyery respect,’ and added that the 
“zeal and energy which she had displayed in 
her studies had served as a brilliant example 
to the whole class,’ and that “her presence 
had in every respect exerted a beneficial influ- 
ence on her fellow-students; and that the 
heartiest good wishes of her teachers would 
attend her in her future career.” Her thesis 
was highly commended by the assembled pro- 
fessors, and prinftd by order of the faculty. 


Shortly after, Dr. Elizabeth went to Europe, 
and after several vain efforts, finally obtained 
admission in a few hospitals in Paris; then 
visited the celebrated water-cure at Grafenburg, 
under Priessnitz, and went from thence to Lon- 
don, where she practiced in several hospitals‘ 
and thoroughly acquainted herself with the 
details of the moyement-cure, which Geordi 
had introduced into England. Provided with 
many recommendations from eminent physi- 
cians of Paris and London, she returned in 
1851 to New York, where she established her- 
self as “ physician for women and children.” 
But here, also, much zeal and perseverance 
were requisite to success, the opposition of 
physicians, the prejudices of the public, and 
the entirely isolated position which she was 
compelled to assume, must be overcome step 
by step, and day by day. Her path became 
gradually smoother; her practice increased ; 
she became able to purchase a house; a circle 
of friends gathered around her, and her repu- 
tation slowly and surely increased. 

In winter she lectured before women on 
popular medical subjects. Later, she publish- 
ed a book treating of the laws of life, with 
especial reference to the physical training of 
girls, and particularly insisting that gymnastics 
should be introduced into all schools as a 
regular subject of instruction. 

In the year 1853 she laid the foundation of a 
hospital for women and children, in which she 
not only offered medical advice and prescrip- 
tions to indigent women, but especially to in- 
struct them in the care of their health and the 
physical training of their children, and to insist 
upon the introduction of rational habits of life. 
The peculiar aim of this establishment was the 
preparation of skillful nurses. The under- 
taking succeeded admirably, and four years 
later her sister Emily, who had after great dif- 
ficulties just received her medical diploma, 
joined her. These two courageous women hay- 
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ing by their great perseverance succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the most respecta- 
ble men of New York, and having been sup- 
ported in their philanthropic endeavors by the 
municipal authority of the city, decided, later, 
to connect with their hospital a school for lady 
physicians. 

They confined themselves entirely to the 
treatment of women and children, and now 
stand in the most friendly relations to the 
principal physicians of the city, by whom they 
are often invited to consultation. They have 
succeeded in fully demonstrating the fact, that 
the practice of this profession, which had 
hitherto been considered as belonging exclu- 
sively to men, is entirely compatible with 
womanly simplicity and modesty. 

“WHATEVER man has done, man may do;” 
and acting on that proverb, how many difii- 
culties are overcome and practical results ob- 
tained from apparently impracticable theories! 

Possibilities are the rounds to ambition’s 
ladder; the tangible things which we grasp so 
readily, and thus elevate ourselves to heights 
we desire to attain. That is not a true life 
that attempts impossibilities; that spends the 
moments of time in attempting to penetrate 
the arcana of hidden mysteries, and dies un- 
satisfied and unrecognized. The foundation 
must be firm, or the building will be insecure. 
Prove your position, and then maintain it. 
The old adage, “ Let well enough alone,” has 
given way to the new system of improvement 
that carries everything before it. “Improve! 
improve!” is the cry of to-day; and yester- 
day’s failures are subjected to the necessary 
test, and made to conform to present exi- 
gencies and nineteenth century principles. 
This is the very spirit of reform. This adds 
new features to science, mechanics, and mer- 
cantile and literary pursuits. One man proves 
that steam can be made useful, and applies it 
to his own peculiar idea. Another sees where 
still greater power can be imparted by it, and 
his suggestion touches the spring in another 
brain; and so the idea goes on developing, 
improving, and bringing out its highest capa- 
bilities. 

God, in making man a superior being, has 
given him such vast control, and the power of 
subordinating to his will, that it is impossible 
for a finite mind to puta limit to finite capacity. 
Nothing but divine power working through 
man could enable him to accomplish success- 
fully one half that he undertakes. The wild 
beasts of the forest are brought into subjection; 
the untamable forces of Nature are harnessed 
to the chariot of Improvement; the winds and 
the waves perform their part with duce alacrity. 

We are but cultivating the seeds that others 
haye sown, and we, in our turn, must plant for 
posterity. ‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” We make our own 

harvests, and if the reaping-time comes not in 


this life, we shall obtain our increase here- 
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after. But there are more reapers than seed- 
sowers—that is, sowers of good seed, men who 
are living on the product of others’ toil and 
care, and doing nothing themselves toward the 
advantage of those who are to succeed them. 

I often wonder what some people think of; 
or if they ever think at all. They deny their 
own ability, and confess a helplessness that is 
a reproach to themselves and to their Maker. 
How true it is that “ we never know what we 
can do until we have tried ;’ and many a one 
has found himself divested of himself—launched 
upon a sea of troubles, and obliged to use 
efforts that were only lying dormant within 
him. Man is full .of dormant energies, many 
of which do not need to be aroused until the 
time of emergency, while others are in constant 
demand, and every day some new capacity is 
aroused by the cry, “ Awake, thou sleeper !” 

Could you ask for a wider field than the 
whole world ? 

However well you do, it may be possible for 
you to do etter. This is not to encourage dis- 
content; far otherwise, for I hold that that 
man is only truly contented who is satisfied 
that he has done the very best that he could. 
The frog that aimed to be as large as an ox 
attempted an impossibility, and perished mis- 
erably. The rose may say, “I can not be a 
lily; but I will do my best to be a perfect 
flower, the sweetest of my kind;’ and the 
effort is appreciated. 

Man, made in the image of God, is capable 
of attaining to wonderful heights of moral, 
mental, and physical excellence, with posttive 
good to start upon. There must be a positive 
element before there can be any improvement. 
There is no advance in quicksand. 

Try yourself, and find out of what you are 
capable. “As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be,” and the vail that falls before you and 
hides each successive step of your progress 
will stand like a wall of adamant when you 
trespass on God’s domain, and are checked by 
the warning words, “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” 

Man’s own heart realizes what are its possi- 
bilities, and knows how much the wisdom of 


this generation is indebted to the past, and . 


responsible to the future. VIRGINIA VARLEY. 
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A LirrLe Brier Avutuority.—It is not 
only an amusing, but a ludicrous sight to ob- 
serve with what an assumption of dignity a 
young sprig of royalty puts forth his com- 
mands. It reminds one of a beardless mid- 
shipman ordering about an old gray-haired 
sire. It is said that the hardest task-masters 
are they who themselves are only subjects or 
slaves. Put one of these to oversee others, 
and he is most likely to be much less merciful 
than the rightfully constituted superintendent 
or overseer. We see this in schools; 4 sub or 
assistant teacher, makes a far greater display 
of authority than the principal. Modesty is a 
decided virtue in one whose duty it may be- 
come to manage, 
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THE BROAD WAY. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


“Many there be that go in thereat,” and 
poor Percy Howell was one of the many. 

He was a frank, good-natured, impulsive 
boy; the latest born and only surviving child 
of his aged parents. One by one the others, 
whose brief lives were full of blessings, had 
been buried in the village churchyard; and, 
without a shadow of doubting, the old couple 
hoped to see their boy’s promising youth ripen 
into the fragrance and fruitage of a perfect 
manhood. 

Alas! they never sat under the shadow of 
that tree, nor inhaled its perfume, nor gazed on 
its beauty, nor partook of its bounty, for the 
ax was early laid at the roots! 

Percy was just twenty when he left his 
native village for the distant city—his father’s 
house, with its simple cheer, for a homeless 
abode among strangers; his fond parents, and 
the tried friends of his youth, and the sweet 
girl of his choice, for the mixed multitude of 
the metropolis. 

Had you been there when the stage-coach 
stopped at the lane gate; had you seen the 
serious faces of the neighbors gathered around ; 
the aged mother, wiping her streaming eyes; 
the feeble father, uttering his blessing; and 
Annie Collins, Percy’s sweetheart, rushing dis- 
tractedly into the house, you would almest 
have thought that the same thing had never 
happened before. They, at least, thought so. 
The neighbors, as they walked homeward, 
said one to another that there were not many 
boys nowadays like Percy Howell. The old 
couple, returning to their fireside, wept to see 
his vacant chair, his lonely dog, his empty 
place at table, and his unpressed pillow. 
Surely no other son so dear had ever left a 
home so sorrowful! 

As for Annie Collins, she went back to her 
father’s cottage, and quietly discharged her 
daily duties. But whatever occupied her hand 
or heart, there flowed a constant undercur- 
rent of thought, and Percy was its burden. 
“ My Percy !” she whispered to herself a thou- 
sand times a day, as if to assure her sad heart 
of its blessed ownership. 

During the journey, Percy, with eyes on the 
lookout and ears on the alert, and with a 
heart full of bright hopes and untried expecta- 
tions, went joyfully on, and thought but little 
of the dear ones at home. 

Yet, when at nightfall he found himself in a 
little hall-room, containing a bed very sugges- 
tive of a bier in its six-by-three dimensions and 
white covering; a washstand of iron, with or- 
dinary accompaniments, minus soap; one 
chair; and a diminutive looking-glass, he be- 
gan to wish himself at home. 

“ Wh-e-w !” said he, giving vent to a deep- 
drawn breath. “ Wonder how Annie is! 
S’pose she’s thinking about me, this very 
minute. ’Fraid father won’t get along with 
the out-door work! Wish I hadn’t ha’ come! 
Don’t believe there’s a fellow in New York 
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that’s got a mother like mine! W-h-e-w! 
guess I’ll look at the news!” 

He had already seen everything of interest 
in the daily paper, but he caught it up and 
glanced over it to keep the moisture from 
gathering in his eyes. Running down the 
columns, he chanced upon the “ amusements,” 
and the following attracted his attention: 

“Clerks, young men from the country seek- 
ing employment, clergymen, the judges of the 
various courts, policemen, and all officers of 
the law, should visit the Widegate Theatre, to 
see ‘The Old Man of the Moor.’”’ - 

“Wasn't brought up to go to the theater,” 
thought Percy, reading it again. “Don’t be- 
lieve in it; but—” 

A knock at the door. Instead of calling 
“Come in,” as a man does when he has been 
six weeks in a boarding-house, Percy cautiously 
opened the door and peered out. <A fine-look- 
ing fellow, beside whom he had sat at the six- 
o’clock dinner, said : 

“Beg pardon! As you're a stranger, I 
thought you might be lonely. Wouldn’t you 
like to go out for a short stroll?” 

Percy was very grateful, and said as much; 
then took his hat, and followed his new friend 
down the stairs, and out into the lighted 
street. 

They went directly to Broadway. Walking 
along that brilliant thoroughfare, Percy tried 
to appear as if he noticed nothing; but he saw 
much, and thought more. Among other things, 
he observed that the majority of young men 
carried a slender walking-stick, which seemed 
to add grace and dignity to the bearers. An 
air of elegance surrounded these men, which, 
to Percy’s mind, came directly from the fanci- 
ful reeds which they waved coquettishly with 
daintily-gloved fingers. Moreover, they af- 
forded employment for otherwise unoccupied 
hands; and Percy wished foracane. Kingsley 
—that was the name of his new friend—carried 
“a beauty,” the top representing an exquisite 
leg and foot, the knee-joint forming the bend 
of the handle. Percy resolved to have one 
just like it. In fact, he greatly admired Kings- 
ley. He took on no airs; was neither super- 
cilious nor patronizing; and Percy, grateful 
for his attentions, pronounced him a “‘ first-rate 
fellow.” 


“Do you drink, Howell?’ said Kingsley, 
pausing hesitatingly before a brilliantly-lighted 
saloon. 

“No,” said Percy, as if ashamed; “ I—” 

“ Neither do I,” said the other, moving on. 
“T take a glass of champagne, occasionally ; 
but champagne is light, you know.” 

Percy didn’t know, but he said: 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“T am a Temperance man,’ continued 
Kingsley, with an emphatic gesture ; “I don’t 
mean to say that I believe in total abstinence. 
That is simply intemperate abstemiousness. 
The Bible says, ‘ Let your moderation be seen 
of all men.’ Now, total abstinence is just as 
immoderate as total drunkenness. We should 
shun both extremes. In my opinion, the pledge 
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has made more drunkards, and consequently 
more liars, than any other one thing on the 
face of the globe! Do you play billiards?” 

“Not much,” replied Percy, unwilling to 
admit that he had never seen a billiard-table. 

“Come in and try a hand,” said his com- 
panion. 

Percy would gladly have excused himself, 
but with a show of alacrity followed Kingsley 
up a flight of broad steps into a brilliant room 
where a number of men were engaged at play. 

“ Believe I won’t play to-night—IJ’m rather 
tired,” said he, as they entered. 

“T suppose so,” replied Kingsley, throwing 
himself on a luxurious lounge. “ Make your- 
self comfortable for awhile.” 

Following his example, Percy took a sofa, 
and in the course of an hour gathered some 
knowledge of the game. True, he heard some 
things said that sent the blood tingling to his 
brow; true, he observed that the players in- 
variably supplemented their game with a visit 
to the bar below; and he thought of his mother 
and of his Annie. Nevertheless, he determined 
that he would learn to play billiards, 

“Come in and have a drink,” said Kingsley, 
as they ran down the stairs. “ Only a glass of 
lager; it will make you sleep.” 

So Percy, yielding, found himself standing 
at the marble bar and drinking from a glass 
held in a richly-wrought receiver of silver a 
beverage which, to his untaught palate, was 
exceedingly offensive. 


“It is better, certainly, if one has one’s own 
house and can afford to keep a billiard-room,” 
said Kingsley, wiping his mustache, as they 
left the saloon. “Then a fellow can choose 
his company. But, since we can’t have our 
private billiard-rooms, are we to be deprived of 
this manly and elegant pastime? Of course, 
the society at these public places isn’t just the 
thing, but what can a man do?” 


Percy thought of poor Tray, who was cruelly 
beaten for no other reason than being found in 
bad company, but said nothing. 

When he reached his room it was nearly 
midnight. Though very tired, he took up the 
paper, and looked again at the singular adver- 
tisement that had interested him before going 
out. It seemed to apply to him. He was a 
“ young man from the country, seeking employ- 
ment,” and he might get some very useful hints 
from the ‘Old Man of the Moor.” If clergy- 
men went, as the advertisement implied, he 
might, surely. And he believed he would go. 

Next morning he rose late, and took break- 
fast in company with a very pretty young lady, 
who declared, with a bewitching smile, that 
since they sympathized in the matters of rising 
and breakfasting, they must be firm friends. Her 
hands were so small and white, her complexion 
so delicate, her waist so slender, and her hair 
so beautifully arranged in rolls and crimps 
and curls, that Percy regarded her with intense 
admiration, and mentally contrasted her with 
Annie Collins. It hardly need be said that his 
conclusions were very unfavorable to the sweet 
girl whose devoted heart was ever magnifying 
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his graces and accomplishments. Meantime, 
the young lady, whose name was Sybil Pearson, 
entertained him with her pretty chit-chat, and 
he lingered long over his coffee. At last, with 
some constraint, he said: 

‘Do you ever go to the theater ?” 

“I? Oh, yes! I never lose an oppor- 
tunity,” said she, with a look which meant, 
“try me, and see.” 

“ Have you seen the ‘Old Man of the Moor?” 

“No; but I want—oh! ever so much, to see 
it!” 

“JT would like—I mean, I intend to go. 
Would you—” 

“Go with you? Of course I would!” 

“When shall we go?” said he, animatedly. 

“T am engaged for to-night, and to-morrow 
evening and the next. I can go on Thurs- 
day.” 

Percy thanked her most gallantly, and as it 
was now half-past nine, excused himself, and 
went after the morning papers. Sitting in his 
little room, he ran over the columns of “ Help 
wanted,” and found two or three dozen adver- 
tisements which he decided to answer. Not 
having the slightest doubt that among them 
all he should find a situation, he concluded 
which places he would like the best, and 
started. But, everywhere he went, the answer 
was invariably to the effect that they were 
suited. 


And this morning, in late rising, prolonged 
breakfast, and tardy applications for work, was 
but a sample of many that followed. He was 
ever “too late” to obtain a position. Some 
“lucky fellow” was always “ahead” of him. 
He forgot his good old father’s maxim: “ The 
early bird catches the worm.” Indeed, he 
seemed altogether to have forgotten home and 
friends. He neglected writing, because he had 
no “good news.” He intended to write as 
soon as he procured a place; and so three 
weeks passed, and the lonely, anxious hearts 
of the aged parents were uncheered by tidings 
of the absent boy. 

Meantime, he went with Miss Sybil to see 
“The Old Man of the Moor.” He was dazzled, 
bewildered, delighted, and proposed going 
again. But the young lady reminded him that 
there were many other theaters as fine as the 
Widegate, and many other plays as good as 
this, and that he had not yet seen them. So 
they went the round of the theaters together ; 
and at the end of a fortnight Percy found 
himself without money and without work. He 
stood at nightfall in his little room, considering 
what had best be done. To ask his father for 
assistance was out of the question. He knew 
that only by the most frugal and self-denying 
care the old man had provided him the fifty 
dollars with which he left home. He drew his 
watch from his pocket and looked at it. It 
was his father’s gift. 

“Tf I could sell or pawn it,” said he. 
do I want with an old silver watch ?” 
An hour later he stood at a pawnbroker’s h 
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counter. 
“What do you want?” asked the Jew. 
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“Ten tollar! I say no! I give you tree 
tollar—no more. What you say?” 

“Tsay no!” cried Percy, angrily. Then, on 
second thought, “ Well, give me three!” 

But this was not enough, even for his im- 
mediate need. Under a desperate impulse 
he stepped into a drinking saloon, and mid- 
night found him at the gambling-table. Pretty 
Sybil Pearson had shuffled cards for him with 
her delicate, beautiful fingers, and had taught 
him to play. Under the tutelage of his temper- 
ance friend, the elegant Kingsley, he had 
learned to drink more than lager; but how and 
when to stop drinking had not been a part of 
his instructions. 

What need to tell more? You find his 
history repeated in that of thousands who 
throng our great cities, and end a short career 
of crime upon the gallows. 

The gray hairs of his aged parents were 
brought down in sorrow to the grave, and. 
Annie Collins’ golden curls were covered with 
the fresh turf of spring-time. 
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THERE is much fineness of organiza- 
tion evinced in this face. His tempera- 
ment is of a superior mental type, with 
an understratum of toughness and te- 
nacity which enables him to entertain 
vigorous and prolonged intellectual ef- 
forts. -He is an apt man, 7z. e., he quickly 
perceives the bearing and relation of any 
subject proposed for his consideration. 
He is active in thought and sudden in 
conviction, a good judge of character 
and motive, but not so ready in speech 
as in reflective suggestion. He is an ac- 
curate and direct speaker rather than a 
copious coiner of words. He is not in- 
clined to ring many changes on trite and 
commonplace expressions, but to speak 
with an unction, to the purpose. He is 
strongly impressed by appeals to his 
feelings, and has a deep sympathy for 
the oppressed or the suffering. He is an 
ambitious man, but not ardent in his 
aspirations, not disposed to avail himself 
of any anomalous or exceptionable aids to 
greatness, Being strongly impressed 
with the phases of life in its practical 
currents, contemplating his relations with 
others from an intellectual point of view, 
and being not over-hopeful, he is not im- 
pelled to inconsiderate attempts to secure 
popularity and power, but awaits his time 
and the development of the subject 
which engages his attention. He is a 
nervous man, withal, and has much need 
to bring about, by a careful diet anda 
composed mode of life, an improved 
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physical condition—a better tone of 
health, if he would live long and enjoy 
the little span which we call life. 

United States Senator Howe is one of the 
ablest men of Wisconsin, and one of the most 
influential men in the highest branch of our 
American parliament. His integrity, firmness, 
and foresight have given him great weight 
with the people. As Michael Angelo carved 
his ®wn character into beautiful symmetry 
while he was making images for the Pope of 
Rome, so Senator Howe has sculptured himself 
into shape by his uncompromising courage and 
his unyielding honesty. Hence he will stand 
fairer in the future than some who have been 
temporarily raised into power by favoritism, to 
be hurled to the dust again by that iconoclast 
the people. 

Mr. Howe is about fifty-two years of age, and 
more than half of his life has been spent in Wis- 
consin. He was born in Livermore, Oxford Co., 
Maine, Feb. 7th, 1816, and graduated from Bow- 
doin College. After studying law, he commenc- 
ed the practice of his profession at Readfield. 
In 1845 he removed to Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
where he practiced law in the leading courts. 
He was elected Circuit Judge in 1850, and re- 
signed the office in 1855. In 1861 the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature elected him to the U. S. Senate. 
Six years of service in the Senate Chamber has 
proved his devotion to the best interests of his 
constituents, and added vastly to his reputa- 
tion as a statesman of the highest order. He 
has many of the peculiar traits of character so 
marked in the lamented Lincoln. Like him, 
he is deliberate in forming his judgment, and 
firm in his convictions; and, like him, he is 
noted for his power of argumentation and 
clearness of vision. He seems to stand on a 
political Pisgah, which commands a view of 
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the promised land. He is rather 
slow of speech and unimpulsive, 
save at times when his earnest- 
ness kindles into enthusiasm, 
when he “ pours out all as plain 
as downright Shippen or as old 
Montaigne.” With a Western 
audience he has more power 
than some orators of greater pre- 
tension, because he speaks to the 
heart as well as to the ear and 
brain. His political life is a les- 
son of political virtue. He does 
not say one thing and do another. 
He does not make promises to 
the public which he does not re- 
deem in the council chamber of 
the state. He has a political con- 
science, hence his opponents 
honor him, and his friends never 
fail to trust him. He is to the 
State of Wisconsin what Mr. 
Lincoln was to the State of Illi- 
nois, and is known as the honest 
politician. While some would-be 
statesmen—like Penelope in her 
task with her lovers—unwind at 
night the web they wove during 
the day, he is always trust- 
worthy, and one knows where to find him, 
and how he will deport himself. There is not 
power enough in Congress to change his pur- 
pose when his judgment and his conscience 
have decided in favor of or against a great 
national issue; and there certainly is not money 
enough in the treasury to purchase his vote. 
It is not overpraise to say that he is truly an 
honest, faithful, discreet representative of the 
vast constituency which delights to do him 
honor. Although he is wise rather than witty, 
profound rather than brilliant, reflective rather 
than impulsive, he does not permit his head to 
gain the mastery ofhis heart; hence he retains his 
hold on public favor. There are scores of men 
who have brains and culture, but they lack 
power over the masses, simply for the want 
of heart and a love of justice. They spill their 
spleen in paragraphs, and in private scandal, 
and in public speech, and are neyer so well 
pleased as when they can make some shining 
mark the target of their pointless wit. Narrow 
minds are too often the victims of jealousy and 
suspicion, and their eyes are microscopes with 
which they magnify a mistake into an affront. 
With such persons you are an accepted ac- 
quaintance so long as you burn incense under 
their nostrils; but the moment you cease to 
worship the idol, like the cruel god of the 
heathen, it clasps you in a grasp that is in- 
tended to kill. Conceit is forever over-esti- 
mating its possessor and under-estimating every 
body else, and praise bestowed on a rival brings 
the venom to the tongue or the nib of the pen. 
Now it is refreshing to find a fair man, who 
faces every issue squarely, whose love of justice 
will not cause him to withhold what is due to 
an enemy even—whose mind is broad enough 
to grasp the great issues of the day, while 
he looks beyond the narrow neighborhood of 
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self-interest and farther than the boundary 
lines that embrace his constituency. 

About ten years ago Mr. Howe opposed the 
doctrine of State Rights, then ably advocated 
by Judge Smith, a native of South Carolina, 
but a resident of Milwaukee. The arguments 
pro and con, of these debatants were like the 
blows given by pugilists in a square, stand-up 
fight. They were hard hitters; and at the 
close of the contest not a few men of sound 
judgment concluded that it was a drawn battle. 

The following extracts from a spirited speech 
made in the U.S. Senate on the 10th of January, 
1866, will give the reader a taste of his style— 
and pay him well for his time. 

“Myr. President, when Paul stood there ‘in 
the midst of Mars’ hill,” a ncedy, perhaps a 
ragged, missionary, and told the indolent, 
idolatrous, and luxurious Athenians that God 
had ‘made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, do you be- 
lieve he was playing the demagogue or not? 
When the Congress of 1776 assembled in Inde- 
pendence Hall, representing a constituency 
few in numbers, poor in resources, strong only 
in their conviction of right; and announced 
to the world ‘ that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men; and when the members 
of that Congress pledged their ‘lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor’ to maintain 
those assertions against the whole power of the 
British empire, do you really suppose they 
were talking for bunkum or not? And when 
the American people declared in their organic 
law that— 


‘This Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the ‘authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding’— 


do you think they actually meant that, or did 
they mean that the constitution and laws of 
each State should be the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing? I have put these questions, because 
however generally we may assent to these 
propositions in our specch, there are scarcely 
three theses in the whole field of discussion 
more flatly denied practically than these three. 
We do very generally admit'Paul to have been a 
minister of the true religion, and yet ifhe had pro- 
claimed in the Smithsonian Institute six years 
ago what he did in the Areopagus at Athens, he 
would haye been driven out of the city. Wedo 
with our lips very generally assent to the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence, and 
yet when the American quto-da-fe kindles its 
hottest fires, it is to roast some reckless Radical 
who dares to assert the political equality of 


“men. We cannot well deny that the Constitu- 


tion is the supreme law of the land, because 
the Constitution says so, and we have sworn to 
but practically we do seem to 
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treat it much as if every law was supreme but 
that. I can not now afford the time to defend 
the teachings of the Apostle, or the doctrines 
of the Declaration. But if it will not annoy 
the Senate, I would like to make a few remarks 
in yindication of the Constitution of the 
United States. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is time the American people adopted 
the Constitution. We have, indeed, been 
taking the tincture for nearly a century. Iam 
sure it has done us great good. I believe now 
we should try the sublimate, and I am confi- 
dent it would cure the nation. Hitherto we 
have taken the Constitution in a solution of 
the spirit of States’ Rights. Let us now take 
it as it is sublimed and crystallized in the 
flames of the most gigantic war in history. 
The war, as we know, was designed to demon- 
strate that the will of each State was supreme, 
and that the United States must defer to it. 
Before the Constitution was adopted, such was 
the case precisely. The several States were 
sovereign, and for that very reason the Union 
formed between them was worthless. The 
Congress of the Confederation could enact laws, 
but as their laws were addressed to the States, 
and the States were sovereign, they would obey 
or not, as they pleased. 
“Said Mr. Sherman: 


‘The complaints at present are not that the views of 
Congress are unwise or unfaithful, but that their powers 
are insufficient for the execution of their views.’ 


“Said Mr. Randolph, of Virginia: 


‘The true question is, whether we will adhere to the 
Federal plan or introduce the national plan. The insuf- 
ficiency of the former has been fully displayed by the trial 
already made.’ 


“The national plan was adopted. Thirteen 
weak and thriftless sovereignties were welded 
into one great and prosperous Republic. It 
was not the purpose of the Convention to 
destroy the State governments, but to change 
their character, to strip them of sovereignty 
and leave them no manner of authority to im- 
pede the execution of the national will. Hence 
it provides a national Legislature, to enact 
laws, not for the direction of States, but for 
the government of the people, whether within 
or without any of the States; a national Ex- 
ecutive, sworn to see those laws executed if 
they are constitutional, whether a State dislike 
them or not, and a national Judiciary, to de- 
termine whether they are constitutional or not. 
The President therefore aptly says in his 
late message that ‘the sovereignty of the State 
is the language of the Confederacy, and not 
the Constitution. But in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution there was a 
party opposed to depriving the States of their 
sovereign authority. And since the adoption 
of the Constitution, there has been a party in 
the country which has stoutly maintained that 
the States have not been deprived of their 
sovereignty. They insist that unless each 
State can defy the authority of the Government 
the rights of the States are in imminent peril. 
They forget that it was the existence of this 
very power of defiance which imperiled all 
the States under the Confederation. And, sir, 
there can be but little danger that the several 
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States will be despoiled of their rights by a 
Government constituted like that of the United 
States. The President rightly says that ‘the 
subjects that come unquestionably within its 
jurisdiction are so numerous that it must ever 
naturally refuse to be embarrassed by questions 
that lie beyond it” Mr. Madison urged this 
same consideration in support of the national 
plan in the constitutional Convention. Tomy 
mind, the States have another security against 
the encroachments of the national Government 
even more reliable than this. Itliesin the fact 
that the people who compose the several States 
make the Government of the United States. 
It is not much to be apprehended that the 
creature will devour the Creator. But the 
State Rights party resemble a congregation of 
dervishes dancing before an idol their own 
hands have created, and frantically imploring 
it not to destroy them. And the Government. 
often seems almost as nervous as that party. 
Like the elephant with its owner under its 
belly, the Government often seems so conscious 
of its own weight as to be afraid to move 
for fear it will crush its proprietor. Let the 
Government move. It will not destroy the 
States unless it betrays them. When true to 
its office itis but the voice of the States. Is 
there danger that the voice will slay the 
speaker? 

“Mr. Madison declared 
tional Conyention— 


‘That in the first place there was less danger of en- 
croachment from the General Government than from the 
State governments; and, in the second place, that the 
mischiefs from encroachments would be less fatal if made 
by the former than if made by the latter.’ 


“Who that has lived during the last fifteen 
years will deny the correctness of that esti- 
mate? Yet, in spite of the terrible admonitions 
we have received against the liability to State 
encroachments, and of the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, there are those 
among us still who talk rapturously of the 
priceless value of the States to the nation, 
who persist in estimating its grandeur by the 
number of States subject to its sway, and who 
dwell upon the idea of their ‘ indestructibility’ 
with something of that fond and reverent air 
with which we gus of the immortality of the 


soul. 
* * % * * % "8 


“But the flag! We are pointed to the flag 
of the Union; we are impressively told that it 
bears thirty-six stars, and that it ‘declares, in 
more than words of living light, there are 
thirty-six States still in the Union; and my 
colleague asked the other day, with much 
emphasis and fervor, if that was a truth, ora 
‘hypocritical, flaunting lie’ Nay, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the stars do not lie; only my colleague, 
I think, fails to read them aright. If they as- 
serted what my colleague seems to think they 
do, they would not téll the truth. But, in fact, 
they make no suchassertion. Sir, it was a law 
of my father’s household that iio name of 
every child born to him should be inscribed 
upon a certain page in the family Bible. It 
was not provided that when death removed 
one from the circle the name should be erased 
from the record. And so it happened that the 


in the Constitu- 
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Book, which is still extant, bears to-day the 
names of eight brothers and sisters. But I 
know, sir, I know full well, that only four of 
us are now living. So Congress enacted in 
April, 1818, that upon the national flag there 
should be ‘ twenty stars, white in a blue field,’ 
and ‘ that on the admission of every new State 
into the Union, one star be added to the union 


of the flag.’ 
* * * * *% * * 


“JT am not clamoring for scaffolds or prisons, 
or penalties, or forfeitures for the authors of 
these crimes. Fling them pardons if you 
choose. If repentance will not come in quest 
of pardon, send pardon in search of repentance. 
Give to the rebels life, and civil rights, and 
political privileges; give them offices and 
honors if you must; build altars to them, if you 
will, but, for God’s sake, do not sacrifice men 
on those altars any longer.” 

Senator Howe is upward of six feet high, 
not of stout build, and his shoulders have the 
literary stoop. He has light-brown hair, light- 
blue eyes, and a fair complexion. His head 
and face bear the stamp of thought and culture. 
The forehead is high and broad, and the 
smoothly-shaved face shows features indicating 
refinement and earnestness of purpose. 


—————s oe __ 


SPIRITUALITY IN HUMAN PROGRESS. 


———- 


Tue sacred historian tells us “‘ God created 
man in his own image.” He doubtless in- 
tends to inform us that his Creator supplied 
him with powers and capacities approaching 
the divine; endowed him with a portion of 
his own intelligence, and gave him dominion 
over the earth, which he had fitted for his 
abode. The narrator closes the story of the 
creation with these words: “And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good.” We understand from this 
account that man left the hands of his Creator 
a perfect being, in the same sense as we say 4 
perfect child, possessing all the faculties of 
man at maturity, but as yet untried, with those 
capacities capable of great development which 
would expand and enlarge in proportion as 
they were called into action. That man had 
an imperfect knowledge of God at that time is 
fully proved by the story of the fall. That 
neither the omniscience nor omnipresence of 
the Deity were fully recognized by Adam or 
Eye, is shown in their attempt to hide them- 
selves from the all-seeing eye of God, and in 
their endeavors to excuse themselves for their 
disobedience. It is evident in the account of 
the death of Abel, that Cain was ignorant, 
whether willfully or not we will not now dis- 
cuss, of his own nature, as well as ignorant of 
the character of that God he assumed to wor- 
ship in his own way. 

The powers of man which first seem to 
haye been acted upon were his lower or ani- 
mal passions ; these operating alone without the 
guidance ,of the higher faculties. Hence evil 
gained the ascendancy, and so vile and wicked 
did man become, that the sacred. historian 
uses these remarkable words: “ It repented the 
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Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved Him at His heart.” One character 
stands out in bold relief at this period, one 
who had cultivated his spiritual nature, held 
communion with his Maker, and kept himself 
free from the vices and enormities of those 
around him. This man, one step higher in the 
progress of mankind than Adam, God chose 
to perpetuate the human race, and swept off 
the earth with a flood all the other descendants 
of our first parents, and with them all the evil 
that had accumulated since their creation. 

The next character worthy of note in the 
history of man was Abraham, whose faith in 
God was remarkably exercised, and _ this 
faith God honored by’ distinguishing him from 
all mankind, and constituting him the head of 
a people who are yet a distinct race in the 
earth. 

In looking over the history of Egypt, with 


whose records the descendants of Abraham ° 


were for a time identified, we see evidences of 
a high state of civilization, a rapid progress in 
the development of mind. We believe Egypt 
reached the highest civilization at which man 
can arrive without the development and cul- 
tivation of his spiritual nature. Ancient 
Greece and Rome, in their boasted superiority 


of civilization, can claim no precedence over © 


Egypt in the days of her greatest prosperity. 
But this civilization extended no farther than 
the higher or wealthier classes; the masses of 
the people were ignorant and degraded, and goy- 
erned by brute force. We are told by one his- 
torian, ‘‘ The lower classes found their superiors 
severe task-masters, who punished them, when 
found delinquent, with a stick;’ and we are 
all familiar with the degradation of the Israel- 
ites when reduced to a state of bondage by the 
Egyptians, the cruel laws imposed upon them, 
and the sufferings they endured. Yet amid 
all these persecutions, enslaved by an idolatrous 
people, they preserved the knowledge of their 
great Creator. 

The faith of the mother of Moses, we have 
often thought, reached almost to sublimity 
when she so skillfully evaded one of their in- 
human decrees, by placing her beloved child 
on the river’s brink, and setting his sister to 
watch what should become of him. Did her 
strong faith afford her a glimpse into futurity 
and reveal to her the strange events in which 
her son should figure? This faith transmitted 
to her child developed with his growth, and 
assisted by the learning of the Egyptians, 
marks him a wonderful character in that early 
age. Commissioned by God, Moses established 
a government, of which God himself was the 
head. The worship of the one great Creator 
was the basis of the national freedom and 
prosperity of this peculiar people. In propor- 
tion as they acknowledged God, depended upon 
Him, and worshiped Him, would happiness and 
prosperity attend them. Idolatry would bring 
down the divine displeasure upon them, and 
severe punishment was ever the result of their 
departure from God. Moses enacted laws so 


wise and judicious that they are now the basis 
of the laws of all civilized countries. While _ 
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all other nations upon the earth fell into idol- 
atry, this singular people alone preserved the 
knowledge of God. Their spirituality was 
kept alive and cultivated; consequently we 
find among them marked characters whose 
strong faith pierced the vail of futurity and 
foretold the most remarkable events in the 
world’s history. 

In tracing the progress of mankind from the 
time of Moses down to the advent of Christ, 
we find that instead of progression there has 
been a retrograde movement. The Jews had 
corrupted the law of God and made it of none 


effect by their traditions; and were now re- 


duced to the condition of a Roman province. 
That Saviour, whose coming their teachers 
had prophesied, and of whom their forms and 
ceremonies were but types and shadows, they 
rejected and put to death; thus filling up the 
measure of their iniquities and calling down 
upon them the fulfillment of those prophecies 
contained in the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy. 
We think if we were inclined to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the Bible, that chapter alone, with 
its literal fulfillment, would set our doubts for- 
ever at rest. The civilization of the pagan 
world did not equal that of Egypt in the days 
of her greatest prosperity, and we must come to 
the inevitable conclusion that mankind can not 


of themselves make much advancement; they ; 


must be influenced by a Power above and be- 
yond themselves, to arrive at anything like per- 
fection. The historian says of the age of Au- 
gustus, in whose reign Christ was born: ‘‘ The 
modes of artificial luxury prevalent in this age 
of the world were destructive to general hap- 
piness. No resources, no incomes were ade- 
quate to the demands made by the indulgence 
of such tastes and propensities. The suffer- 
ings of the mass of the people must have been 
excessive, in order to supply the more elevated 
classes with the means of their enormous lux- 
ury. So far as the Roman modes of living were 
introduced into Judea, and the people were 
infected by them, the evils above adverted to 
were felt in their full force. Plenty and want, 
power and oppression, violence and unresist- 
ing submission, side by side, present but a sad 
picture to the eye of benevolence. Such was 
the condition of Judea, and, more or less, of 
the Roman world, when our Saviour appeared 
among men. His doctrines and his religion 
were needed, at such a period, to save the 
world from the most frightful miseries.” 

In Luke iv. 16-21, we read: “ And He came 
to Nazareth, where He had been brought up ; 
and, as His custom was, He went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and stood up 
for to read. And there was delivered unto 
Him the book of the prophet Esaias. And 
when He had opened the book, He found the 
place where it was written: The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 


deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 


sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. And He closed the book, and He 
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gave it again to the minister, and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. And He be- 
gan to say unto them, This day is this scrip- 
ture fufilled in your ears.” 

We, of this age, can have but a faint idea of 
the effect of such an announcement. That 
this man coming from the common ranks, the 
son of a poor mechanic, should presume to 
teach, was incredible. That the poor, whose 
sole object in life seems to have been to min- 
ister to the demands of the rich, should have 
rights and privileges, and that His mission, if he 
had one, was especially to that oppressed, down- 
trodden class, was unheard of, and past all be- 
lief. That a doctrine whose tendency would 
be to subvert the prevailing order of things 
should be vehemently opposed by those who 
enjoyed their enormous luxuries at the ex- 
pense of the suffering poor, can not surprise us. 
It might naturally be expected that the com- 
mon people would hear Him gladly,hang on His 
words, and follow Him in great crowds, and 
we are informed that such was the case. But 
He not only gave them words of consolation, 
He also ministered to their necessities and re- 
moved their physical ills. He chose his dis- 
ciples from among the poor and ignorant, and 
sent them to promulgate His doctrines through 


the world. These unlettered men, men from 


the degraded mass of the people, spoke with 
irresistible power and eloquence the teachings 
of their Master. The higher classes listened 
with astonishment to the weighty arguments 
which these ignorant men brought forward 
in support of their principles. The masses 
listened with joy and gladness to new truths 
which were proclaimed by men of their own 
station in life, and which were calculated to 
ameliorate their sufferings and relieve them of 
the wants and oppression under which they 
labored. 

We learn from the words of Jesus that He 
could not complete His mission, while on earth, 
because mankind were not sufficiently advanc- 
ed to appreciate His teachings. Light has been 
gradually opening up to us the fact, that the 
religion of Jesus was not only designed to 
teach us how to die, and to look forward to 
immortal happiness, but while this is true, it 
was also designed to teach us how to live, and 
how to secure the greatest amount of happiness 
while on earth. 

We of this age are only just beginning to 
appreciate the sublime truths of the Gospel; 
we are only just beginning to perceive that the 
joys of earth were not intended alone for one 
class, and the sorrows of earth for another ; that 
Jesus did not take upon himself the burden of 
poverty to show His sympathy for the suffering 
of earth, and for that alone, but He identi- 
fied himself with that class, to show to the 
world when His doctrines should be fully un- 
derstood, that no man or class of men should 
take the precedence over another, but that all 
should share alike in the blessings of earth, 
in the rights and privileges, the pleasures and 
joys, of a common humanity. 

In looking over the history of all nations 














since nations were first formed, we find that 
just as soon us luxtiry crept in, the seeds of de- 
cay were sown; they generated, and grew, and 
produced their legitimate fruits—the over- 
throw of those nations; but this result was 
not, as we have been taught to believe, in con- 
sequence of the effeminate, enervating, moral- 


destroying effects of luxury, but because these — 
blessings were confined to the few, and were 


wrung out of the flesh, blood, and nerves of the 
masses, and because the more riches, the more 
means of happiness, the more of the blessings 
of this life the few enjoyed, the more de- 


graded, debased, and impoverished, did the ‘ 


masses become. Our own country has been 
no exception. Slavery was the sin of this 
nation, and its baneful effects were felt by 
all. The idea was gaining ground every year, 
that capital — wealth —alone was honorable, 
and labor degrading and dishonorable. The 
poor whites of the South had imbibed the 
sentiment, until they imagined that to live in 
ignorance and poverty was far better than to 
improve their condition by the labor of their 
hands. This idea and its effects were felt at 
the North. Men both in the political and 
financial spheres resorted to every possible 
means, honorable and dishonorable, to gain 
riches in order to place themselves above the 
necessity of labor, until the foundations of our 
government began to totter, and the overthrow 
of the nation seemed inevitable; but there was 
yet enough saving power in the people to keep 
it from destruction. Itis yet fresh in our minds 
how eagerly the men of the North rushed to 
the rescue of the nation, when its overthrow 
was threatened by the South. They fought 
well and bravely to crush the rebellion. As 
the struggle went on, a ray of light dawned 
upon their minds, and showed them that they 
were fighting for a principle, and the contest 
became more earnest and deadly. On those 
battle-fields, in deadly array against each other, 
stood not only slavery and freedom, but a 
wider, broader, deeper antagonism—an antag- 
onism, now that the rebellion is fought out to the 
bitter end, which is felt and acknowledged not 
only by our own people, but also by all civil- 
ized nations. The principle involved was: 
Shall capital or labor rule? and the final issue 
of this question was decided on the battle-fields 
of the South. We may not all be willing to ad- 
mit this, but it is nevertheless true. Americans 
may well pride themselves on their public 
schools, for it is to the educated, intelligent, 
working classes they owe the safety of the 
nation. 


The eyes of the whole world are upon us, 
they are looking to us for the last great reform 
necessary to the perfection of the human race, 
a reform which shall preclude any man, or class 
of men, from living in idleness and sin upon the 
ill-paid labor of another—a reform in which each 
man shall furnish his quota of hands or brains 
for the benefit of the whole—a reform which 
shall give to all classes the means of enjoying 
perfect happiness, physical, intellectual, social, 
moral, spiritual. We believe this country 
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has been chosen as the theater of this great 
work, because she has taken the initiatory in all 
reforms calculated to advance mankind, since 
she became a nation; and because she has not 
to suffer punishment at the hands of the Al- 
mighty for the persecution of the “chosen 
people,” the Jews. She has not, in common 
with other nations, been guilty of the base in- 
gratitude of harassing and torturing a people 
who, amid the gross idolatry of all other na- 
tions, alone preserved to the world the knowl- 
edge of God. 

We have fallen upon a time when men, aye, 
and women too, are permitted to think their 
own thoughts, speak their own opinions, and 
act in accordance with their own sentiments, 
without endangering their social relations, their 
lives, or their liberties. We have fallen upon 
a time when Truth will assert herself—when 
she will no longer consent to remain in- 
active, and lie buried under the dust and cob- 
webs with which ignorance, prejudice and 
precedent had covered her. She utters her 
stern mandates, and calls us to aid her in bat- 
tling with error. Hear her, as she proclaims: 
“T am now on the eve of another ‘ irrepressible 
conflict, not a sanguinary one of swords, and 
musketry and cannon-balls, but a conflict of 
mind, a war of ideas. The next great issue in 
which I am about to engage is the conflict of 
Labor and Capital. Already my signs are 
abroad in the earth. These upheavings of the 
working classes, these trades-unions, laboring- 
men’s associations, strikes, the agitation of the 
eight-hour system, portend the coming strug- 
gle, and I call upon all my followers to repair 
to my standard.” 

We believe we are approaching the time of 
which it is written, “ Wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of thy times, and strength 
of thy salvation. And the inhabitants shall 
not say, am sick. They shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” 

Look over the last century, and note the ia- 
crease of knowledge. We have made fire and 
water do our bidding, and cause them to trans- 
port us and our merchandise from one end of 
the earth to another. We have brought the 
lightning from the skies, bound it in chains, 
made it our slave, and sent it over the mount- 
ain and under the ocean, to carry messages of 
hope, and love, and life to some, of fear, and 
hate, and death to others. We have become 
more acquainted with our own natures. We 
have progressed in phrenology, physiology, and 
hygiene. We understand better the cause and 
cure of disease ; though we have much to learn 
in that respect yet. We believe it was noticed 
during the late war, that heavy rains followed 
large battles. Did not some of our scientific 
men make a note of it? And who will ven- 
ture to say that we shall not yet be able to 
control the clouds and the stute of the atmos- 
phere? and pestilence and famine become 
memories of the past? Weseem to be fast ap- 
proaching the time, with our anesthetics, 
when there shall be no more pain. Another 
sign of the times is the effort the laboring 
classes are making to obtain their share of the 
blessings of this life, the rights and privileges 
of human beings, of which they have always 
and in all countries been deprived, and to 
secure which seems to have been part of the 
mission of Jesus. HOPE. 
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Tue name of Jennie June has been 
familiar with the public for the past ten 
years, and it is our pleasure to present 
the JourNAL readers with a brief sketch 
of her character which purports to be 
her likeness.* Of her temperament, it 
may be stated that her complexion is 
fair, the hair a light auburn, the eyes 
blue, the skin soft and fine, with a peachy 
hue, and the whole expression lively and 
animated. In the new nomenclature it 
would be called the Mental-Vital Tem- 
perament ; in the old, Nervous-Sanguine, 
but there is enough of the Motive to ally 
her spirited action with much endurance. 

The mind of such an organization 
works without friction; it is supple, 
racy, flexible, and available; indeed, the 
spiritual predominates, and she is most 
susceptible to impression. There is noth- 
ing dull or opaque in her composition ; 
all is clear and transparent. 

Phrenologically, she is blest with large 
Hope, large Conscientiousness, Ideality, 
and Sublimity. Intellectually, there is 
nothing wanting. She is a great ob- 
server, a good thinker, quick to perceive, 
clear and correct in her inferences, and 
of good taste. She has both originality 
and imitation; conforms readily to cir- 
cumstances, adapts herself to all condi- 
tions, and retains her own individual 
identity. She acquires knowledge rap- 
idly and communicates it freely. Her 
sympathies and her affections are strong. 
Her moral character centers in Conscien- 
tiousness, Hope, Benevolence, and Spirit- 
uality ; there is less meekness than truth, 
sincerity, and sympathy. 

Socially, all the organs are fully devel- 
oped. She is a devoted friend, with 
strong attachments to home, children, 
pets, ete.; and has all the qualities to 
make a good wife and mother. 

She accepts thankfully whatever the 


fates or circumstances bestow, and in> 


prosperity or adversity would make the 
most of her joys and least of her sorrows. 
With her moral or religious nature, she 
would accept Christianity, conform to its 
AE GES! BAL TD TT, es 


* We very much regret the imperfection of our portrait. 
It is true in general outline, but far from representing the 
genial, joyous, sunny face of the original. In this there 
is something more angular and severe than is true in na- 
ture. The fault is partly in the drawing and partly in 
the engraving. We beg the lady’s pardon for presenting 
her in a garb so unsatisfactory to ourselves, but time 
would not permit us to re-engrave before going to press. 
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menced an engagement on the 
New York Dispatch, which was 
shortly transferred to the Sunday 
Times, and extended to other pa- 
pers and periodicals, including the 
old Democratic Review, Leslie's and 
Graham’s Magazines, the New Or- 
leans Delia, and the Richmond 
Enquirer. To the last two she was 
the regular New York correspond- 
ent. Editorials, reviews, nothing 
came amiss from her pen; but she 
soon developed a specialty for do- 
mestic matters and fashions, and in 
a short dime became the fashion 
correspondent of the leading pa- 
pers in nearly all the large cities 
of the Union. 

In the beginning of 1859 she ac- 
companied her husband to the 
-West, and acted as assistant editor 
in the conduct of a daily paper 
Here she displayed her usual ver- 
satility, writing editorials, reports, 
or domestic articles on dress, social 
topics, and fashions, with equal 
facility; and becoming well and 
favorably known all through the 
West for her varied accomplish- 





requirements ; but she could not fold her 
hands and sit passively, but must take 
an active part in the world’s progress, 
doing with her might whatever she finds 
to do. Sucha spirit could never be held 
in bonds, but would assert her rights in 
useful acts. 

We append the following brief state- 
ment as an evidence of the industry of 
this wide-awake and spirited lady. 


Mrs. J. C. Croy, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Leicestershire, England, but came 
to this country when quite a child. Her fami- 
ly name was Cunningham, and her father, 
who was strongly interested and prominently 
connected with the Unitarian, Temperance, 
and Free School movements, all equally un- 
popular with the rich and powerful, suffered 
so much from persecution as to induce him to 
come to America, and subsequently remove 
his family here. 

Mrs. Croly, the youngest of four children, 
had her educational opportunities much cur- 
tailed by the later struggles and vicissitudes 
of her father’s family, and she may claim to 
be almost wholly self-taught. Worthily seeking 
to maintain herself, she taught school during 
the day, and not unfrequently had to study 
closely after school hours the lessons of her 
older and advanced scholars, in order to be 
prepared to answer their questions and ex- 
plain away their difficulties. 

Her early literary experience was in corre- 
spondence, for which she showed unusual apt- 
itude. She became locally famous for re- 
markable powers of description and charac- 
terization, but did not appear publicly as a 
writer until after her marriage, when she com- 











ments, and graceful, yet vigorous style of com- 
position. Her reputation Jed her to receive 
frequent invitations to lecture, but she has 
always declined appearing in public. 

On her return to New York, she resumed 
her position on the Sunday Times and Lestlie’s 
Magazine, fulfilling for the former paper the 
office of musical and dramatic critic, writing 
editorials, besides conducting her own special 
department, which made her nom de plume a 
household word throughout the entire coun- 
try. 

At this time she published a book, “ Talks 
on Woman’s Topics,” which has had a very 
extensive sale; and subsequently “ The Young 
Housekeeper,” the title of which; however, 
was changed by the publishers to “ Jennie 
June’s American Cookery Cook;” and which 
has achieved great popularity. She was for a 
long time a regular contributor to the Round 
Table, to the Home Weekly, of Philadelphia, and 
has occupied an editorial position on Demo- 
rest’s Illustrated Monthly since its commence- 
ment. 

She is the regular fashion contributor to the 
New York Daily Times, the New York World, 


and the fashion correspondent of influential 
journals all over the United States. As her 
articles are very generally copied, it is estima- 
ted that her fashion gossip alone must haye 
over a million of readers every month. 





Mrs. Croly is the unacknowledged author — 


of thousands of paragraphs which are floating 
through the press of the country. She is no- 
ted for grace of style, surprising industry, and 
inexhaustible variety. She moreover ay 
performs all the duties of a wife, mother, an 

head of a household, and at the same time 
accomplishes an amount of literary work of 
which very few men are capable. She has 
two children living, one between seven and 
eight years old, the other a baby—both girls. 
The grief of her life was losing her boy, a 
beautiful child, at the close of his first year. 
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SEBING, NOT BELIEVING. 


— 


“ SrnreG is believing,’ says the old adage. 
“Seeing is deceiving,’ say we, and we will 
prove it. Let us put our eyes in the witness- 
box and ascertain if they always tell us the 
truth, and the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

Is the moon nearly full to-night? If it is, 
look out early toward the east, and see it rising, 
ruddy and round, and as large as a dinner 
platter. Take particular note of its size, and 
impress it upon your mind, so that you can 
carry it in your “mind’s eye” for a few hours. 
Look out again when these few hours have 
passed. Toward the south there shines the 
moon bright and silvery, but how much smaller 
than it was before! No longer as big as a 
dinner platter, its size has dwindled down to 
that of a cheese plate. Surely, says a knowing 
one, “ the moon must be nearer to us when on 
the horizon than when high up in the sky, or 
eise it is somehow magnified by the thick at- 
mosphere through which, when it is low down, 
we look at it.” Nosuch thing. Astronomers, 
with their delicate instruments, have repeatedly 
measured the diameter of the moon when it 
has appeared so large at rising, and again when 
it has seemingly got smaller, but they have 
never found any difference in the actual dimen- 
sions; and so it has been concluded that the 
enlargement is only apparent, that it exists 
enly in our eyes and our senses, and is there- 
fore nothing more or less than an optical 
illusion. 


OO 


Fig. 1. 


Here (fig. 1) are two parts or segments of a 
ring placed one above the other. Which is 
the larger of the two? Unanimously voted 
that it is the bottom one. Measure them, and 
you shall find that, if there be any difference 
at all, the bottom one is the smaller. Here ihe 
eye has again deceived you, having been itself 
deceived by the direction of the boundary lines 
of the segments. 
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Fre. 2. 


In the above diagram (fig. 2) we have drawn 
a number of zigzag lines with four straight 
lines runhing across them. We want you, 
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curious reader, to decide by your eyes alone 
whether the horizontal lines are parallel to one 
another. , From the evidence of your eyes 
alone you can have no hesitation in saying 
that they are not so. But just take a parallel 
ruler, or measure the distances between the 
lines at each end, and you will find that they 
are perfectly equidistant in all parts of their 
length, and are therefore strictly parallel. The 
fact is, your eye has been a bad witness, biased 
by the zigzag lines. 





¥ie. 8. 


In fig. 3 we have two horizontal lines, that 
you may call the section of a board if you 
like, and an inclined line, that you may simi- 
larly calla wire, coming out from the top. Now, 
suppose you thrust that wire through the board 
in the direction in which it now lies, where 
will it come out ?—where we have drawn the 
continuous line, or where we have drawn the 
dotted line? We hear you say, “ Upon the 
continuous line, to be sure.” No it won't; it 
will run in the direction of the dotted line, as 
you may see if you will lay the straight edge 
of a sheet of paper along it. 

Can you divide a straight line into two equal 
parts, or judge which is the middle of a straight 
line? Try. Draw a number of lines of various 
lengths, and running in various directions, on 
a sheet of paper. Mark on each the point 
which you consider to be the center of it, of 
course estimating by the eye alone. Then 
measure your work, and you will find that 
while you have seldom hit the true middle, 
you will have nearly always gone on the same 
side of it. Some eyes invariably err by making 
the right side of the line too long, and others 
invariably make it too short. We have just 
tried_our own case, and find that we always 
do the latter; in every one of a number of lines, 
without a single exception, we haye put the 
middle point, or what we thought to be such, 
too much to the right. If you mark a number 
of points or divisions along one part of a 
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Fia. 4. 


straight line, as we have done in fig. 4, and 
then try and judge the center of the whole 
line, you will always make the divided portion 
too short. You will naturally say that the 
point A, in our figure, is the middle of the line, 
BC; but measure the two portions of the line, 
and you will find A B considerably longer than 
AC. From this you will learn that every 
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space divided or cut up by crossing lines looks 
larger than it really is. Here is a striking 
example of this. In fig. 5 are two sets of 


l 


parallel lines, one set, marked A, horizontal, 
the other, marked B, perpendicular. A looks 
higher than B, and B looks broader than A; 
yet the heights and breadths are perfectly equal, 
both sets being inscribed in perfect squares of 
exactly the same size. 

Is it not evident, then, from these few cross- 
questions put to our eyes, that those organs do 
not always tell us the truth? And if they do 
tell the truth, obviously they can not tell the 
“whole truth;’ and from the foregoing illus- 
trations, it is quite clear that they sometimes 
tell us “something but the truth;”’ and are 
therefore witnesses not entirely to be relied on. 

Do you know that there is a worse fault than 
this delusive power in your eyes? that you are 
partially blind in eacheye? Youdon’t? Then 
we will show you that youare. We will prove 
to you that there is a small region of the retina 
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ef your eye, each eye, that is absolutely blind. 
Happily it is a very small region, and hence 
never causes us any inconvenience; but it 
exists in every eye, nevertheless, and this is 
how you may know it. Place two small but 
conspicuous objects—say two wafers or coins— 
upon a table in front of you, and about three 
inches apart. Close the left eye, and place the 
right eye about twelve inches straight over the 
left-hand wafer, keeping the direction in which 
the wafers lie parallel to the line of the eyes. 
Look steadfastly at the left-hand wafer, and 
the right-hand one will disappear completely; 
if it does not, it will be because the eye is not 
exactly in the right position, but this position 
will be found, and the wafer will vanish by 
moving the head:a very little up or down. 

The reason of the disappearance is, that the 
image of the vanishing wafer falls upon a point, 
in the retina where all the minute nerves of 
that organ converge and pass out of the eye- 
ball to go to the brain. The left eye may be 
tried in a similar manner, by bringing it over 
the right-hand wafer and closing the right eye. 

If you will take two small circular disks of 
paper, one black and the other white, of exactly 
equal size, and lay the white one on a black 
ground, and the black one on a white ground, 
and place them in a strong light, you will see 
the white disk larger than its black partner. 
This is because a bright image falling upon the 
retina spreads its light, or excites the nerves of 
the eye, to a short distance around the natural 
boundary of the image, somewhat as a spot of 
ink let fall upon a piece of blotting-paper 
spreads itself upon the absorbing surface. 
Philosophers have given the high-sounding 
name ¢rradiation to this ocular phenomenon. 
For our present little purpose it is sufficient for 
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us to know it by its effects, and to bear in mind 
that our eyes sometimes deceive us by making 
very bright objects look larger than they really 
are. 

Then there are several illusions, out of which 
no small amusement may be got, depending 
upon the power the eye possesses of retaining 
for an instant the image of anything it sees. 
If the eye sees objects pass before it at a greater 
rate than eight a second, it runs one thing into 
another, and thus produces a continuous string 
of objects. You know, when you light a stick, 
and wave it in the air, you see not the spark 
at the end, but a line of light—a succession of 
sparks joined together, in fact. Amusing toys 
may be, and are, based on this phenomenon. 
Take a disk of card, and so fasten pieces of 
string to two opposite edges of it that you can 
make the card spin round by twisting the 
strings between your fingers and thumbs. Now 
draw on one side of the card a bird-cage, and 
on the other sidea bird. Set the card spinning, 
and you will see the bird tn the cage. You may 
make an infinite variety of such toys when 
once you haye recognized the principle upon 
which they depend.—Once a Week. 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
ghould guide us in all our Investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,—Hosea tv. 6. 














FASHIONABLE INVALIDISM. 


[Ir pleases us to see copied in so sensible 
and popular a religious paper as the Christian 
Advocate of this city, such a stirring and cutting 
appeal, by a well-known writer, on the subject 
of health, and the means to acquire it. We 
have been saying similar things for thirty years, 
and rejoice to see religious papers doing so good 
a service for the bodies of men as a means of 
the more effectually reaching their souls.— 
Hip, Anes 

I hope to live to see the time when it will be 
considered a disgrace to be sick; when people 
with flat chests and stooping shoulders will 
creep round the back way, like other violaters 
of known laws. Those who inherit sickly con- 
stitutions have my sincerest pity. I only re- 
quest one favor of them, that they cease per- 
petuating themselves till they are physically 
on a sound basis. But a woman who laces so 
tightly that she breathes only by a rare acci- 
dent; who vibrates constantly between the 
confectioner’s shop and the dentist’s office; who 
has ball robes and jewels in plenty, but who 
owns neither an umbrella, nor a water-proof 
cloak, nor a pair of thick boots; who lies in 
bed till noon, never exercises, and complains 
of “ total want of appetite,” save for pastry and 

pickles; she is simply a disgusting nuisance. 
Sentiment is all very nice; but, were I a man, 
I would beware of a woman who “couldn’t 
eat.” Why don’t she take care of herself? 
Why don’t she take a nice little bit of beef- 
steak for her breakfast, and a nice walk—not 
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ride after it? Why don’t she stop munching 
sweet stuffs between meals? Why don’t she 
go to bed at a decent time, and lead a clean, 
healthy life? The doctors and confectioners 
have ridden in their carriages long enough; let 
the butchers and shoemakers take a-turn at it. 
A man or woman who “can’t eat” is never 
sound on any question. It is wasting breath 
to converse with them. They take hold of 
everything by the wrong handle. Of course it 
makes them very mad to whisper, pityingly, 
“dyspepsia” when they advance some distorted 
opinion; but I always do it. They are not 
going to muddle my brain with their theories, 
because their internal works are in a state of 
physical disorganization. Let them go into a 
lunatic asylum and be properly treated till they 
can learn how they are put together, and how 
to manage themselves sensibly. 

How I rejoice in a man or woman with a 
chest; who can look the sun in the eye, and 
step off as if they had not wooden legs. It is 
arare sight. If a woman now has an errand 
round the corner she must have a carriage to 
go there; and the men, more dead than alive, 
so lethargic are they with constant smoking, 
creep into cars and omnibuses, and curl up in 
a corner, dreading nothing so much as a little 
wholesome exertion. The more “tired” they 
are, the more diligently they smoke; like the 
women who drink tea perpetually, “to keep 
them up.” 

Keep them up! Heavens! I am fifty-five, 
and I feel half the time as if I were just made. 
To be sure, I was born in Maine, where the 
timber and the human race last; but I don’t 
eat pastry, nor candy, nor ice-cream. I don’t 
drink tea—bah! I walk, not ride. Iown stout 
boots, and pretty ones, too! I have a water- 
proof cloak, and no diamonds. I like a nice 
bit of beefsteak, and anybody else who wants 
it may eat pap. I go to bed at ten and get up 
at six. I dash out in the rain, because it feels 
good on my face. I don’t care for my clothes, 
but I zill be well; and after I am buried, I 
warn you, don’t let any fresh air or sunlight 
down on my coffin, if you don’t want me to 
get up.— Fanny Fern in Ledger. 
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FREEZING THE Brarn.—The great discovery 
that the brain of a living animal could be 
frozen, and afterward could recover, was made 
by Dr. James Arnott, who solidified the brain 
of a pigeon by exposing it to a freezing mix- 
ture. Here research stopped, because with an 
ordinary freezing mixture it was not possible 
to act on individual parts of the organ ; but the 
importance of the discovery is not the less on 
that account. It was a marvelous revealing. 
Think what it was! Here was a living organ 
of mind, a center of power, of all guiding pow- 
er, of all volition. It took in every motion of 
the universe to which it was exposed. It took 
in light, and form, and color by the eye; it 
took in sound by the ear; sensation and sub- 
stance by the touch; odor by the nostril; and 
taste by the mouth; it gave out in return or re. 








[ Marca, 





sponse animal motion, expression—all else that 
demonstrates a living animal. With it the ani- 
mal was an animal; without it the animal was 
turned into a mere vegetable. And this organ, 
the very center and soul of the organism, was, 
by mere physical experiment, for a time made 
dead—all its powers ice-bound. And this or- 
gan again set free, received its functions back 
again, and, as we know now by further obser- 
vation, its functions unimpaired. Surely this 
was the discovery of a new world.—Dr. Rich- 
ardson, F.R.S., in Popular Science Review. 

[We know men who eat their brains boiling 
hot by the use of alcoholic liquors, spices, etc., 
but we prefer a compromise between the ex- 
tremes of freezing and boiling. It may be pos- 
sible to freeze the brain of a warm-blooded an- 
imal like a pigeon—though it seems improb- 
able. A friend of ours relates that when a 
boy he went one cold Sunday and sain tans 
through a hole cut in the ice, and that when 
the fish were thrown upon the ice they soon 
were frozen as stiff as sticks. He carried his 
fish home as he would an armful of wood, and 
put them in a tub of cold water to be thawed; 
and when. he went in the morning to get 
his-fish, behold they were alive and swimming, 
and as happy as if they had not been caught 
and frozen. He felt alarmed, and thought it a 
supernatural warning against breaking the 
Sabbath. ] 
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A BUSINESS FAOE. 


Most business men have an expression of 
countenance peculiar to their hours of toil. As 
the knights and men-at-arms in the days of 
chivalry wore their mail with the beaver and 
visor of their hemlet closed as they went to the 
field, but laid aside their plate for silken gar- 
ments when the fray was over, so_ these 
champions, in a struggle not less trying, often 
wear an impenetrable mask in business hours, 
and lay it aside only in their moments of re- 
laxation from their daily pursuits. 

The other day, one who had known a brother 
merchant only in his counting-house, met him 
by chance as he was frolicking with his chil- 
dren in the play-ground, and failed at first to 
recognize him in what seemed a strange dis- 
guise. The hard lines of the face, the stern, 
questioning look, the imperious gesture, the 
bold, almost defiant, attitude, were gone, and 
in their place there was a benevolent smile, a 
dimpled cheek, and a caressing fondness of 


| manner that seemed to belong to another being. 


Part of this business armor is assumed for 
effect, but much of it is the unconscious prepa- 
ration for the daily struggle made by those 
who have had some experience of losses in 
bygone conflicts. Suspicion, born of repeated 
betrayals ; ‘doubt, almost justified by the prey- 
alence of deceit; a wary, restless, watchful 
eye, trained to such activity by unprovoked 
attacks; an unpitying curve of the lip, proof 
alike against the solicitations of chronic beg- 
gary and the appeals of simulated distress; a 
rigid vail of unconcern to hide the eagerness 
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which would defeat itself in a bargain; the 
tension of muscle and nerve ready, like the 
bent bow, for sudden action; all these signs 
and many more which are familiar to every- 
day observation, often mark the man of busi- 
ness prepared for his daily task. 

This arming for the counting-house as for a 
battle-field has many advantages. “We dis- 
cussed, the other day, the best method of re- 
laxation, showing the importance of a total 
change in the bent of the mind to secure any 
refreshment from the wearied body. But this 
habit of wearing an unnatural face and man- 
ner during business hours renders such repose 
doubly difficult. 
tomed to the mail, and wears it unconsciously 
when there is no impending strife. The rigid 
features fix themselves in a habit of stern inflexi- 
bility, and the hard, unloving face frowns with 
its business aspect upon the tender gayeties of 
the family circle, chilling the atmosphere of 
home, and blighting all social joy. The wife 


can hardly recognize in this somber counten- _ 
ance the face that beamed upon her bridal 


hour; the children shrink from the cold caress, 
and fear to meet the forbidding glance, which 
has in it no touch of parental softness. We do 
not say that those who dwell amid the defended 
precincts of the family circle can do nothing 
to help the husband and father, upon whom 
such habits are creeping, ere these become in- 
delibly fastened. As delicate hands of old 
aided to remove morion and breastplate, and 
even to unbind the armed sandals, that the 
warrior might rest at ease, so there are tender 
ministries now, which will easily charm the 
rugged lines of the sternest frown into a smile 
of peace and sweet content. They who only 
suffer, making no attempt to furnish the cheer 
‘for which their hearts are longing, must share 
the blame for their cup of misery. 

[The above is one side of the question, given 
by the Journal of Commerce. Now we venture 
to inquire, what is the object of “ business,” 
which causes all this wear and tear—this wear- 
ing and iron-cladding the human face and 
heart? Isit money? But what if a man gain 
the whole world, and lose his soul? If gaining 
money be the object of any man’s life, we pity 
him. His motives are low, selfish, miserly; or 
if he is ambitious to shine in external plumes, to 
him all will be found to be vanity. But ifa 
merchant pursues his calling for the purpose 
of doing good to his race, to obtain the where- 
with to feed, clothe, educate, and elevate 
mankind, his efforts will be blessed even in 
the doing. Nor will it be a warfare, but a 
pleasure, a happiness to work in a good cause, 
for a good object. Our merchants are too apt 
to lose sight of the true objects of business, and 
of life itself. A Bustness Face is not attrac- 
tive, inviting, genial; nor has it a godly ex- 
pression, being framed under the influence of 
the lower, rather than the higher, faculties. 
Let business men beware that they do not 
serve his satanic majesty rather than the true 
God. If they pursue their business in the love 
and fear of Him, they will wear an expression, 
not repulsive, but attractive and acceptable to 
Him, and to all.] 





The warrior becomes accus- | 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


BY A TEACHER. 


AN old and worn-out theme, I think I hear 
you say. So is every subject in its turn, as it 
is discussed by different minds. It seems to 
me that notwithstanding all that has been 
said, there is yet more influence required to 
work a change in the manner of training the 
minds of the young. Many years’ experience 
has taught me that the teacher is generally 
deficient in the first qualification for her voca- 
tion, namely, a knowledge of human nature. 
I have seen those who possessed a store of 
knowledge, who were well versed in the arts 
and sciences, yet they did not advance their 
pupils, did not create a love of the study un- 
dertaken. 


~ No teacher should enter the school-room 


without a feeling of intense interest in her 
pupils, as well as in the study pursued. 

On entering the room, then, I would first at- 
tend to the purity of the atmosphere. This is 
absolutely necessary to progress. I have been 
in classes where the pupils were dull and 
heavy, wearing a listless and inattentive 
countenance. All may be changed in fifteen 
minutes. That class may be enlivened, spurred 
on to thought and action, by simply lowering 
the window, say an inch or two. You need 
not fear cold, provided there is no draft. Keep 
the room comfortably warm, but let the fresh 
air enter. You will soon see its good effects. 

Next, study your pupils, and learn to read 
them, as you would the open page before you. 
I can assure you that you will reap your 
reward. 

Again, a teacher of a class is very apt to take 
one set method, and strive to adapt it to all the 
minds before her; she thinks to use one ex- 
planation, one illustration, for the whole class. 
Now this is a false system. Each individual 
mind is cast in a different mold, and it is just 
as impossible to cause the same methods to ap- 
peal to the understanding of each pupil as it is 
to adapt the same food to all constitutions. 
The parent finds great diversity in the tempera- 
ment and dispositions of her children, and is 
obliged to adapt her government to them, and 
where a look will answer as a reproof for one, 
some other means must be tried for the brother 
or sister. This study of the child’s nature is 
just as necessary in the teacher as in the parent. 
The subject taught must often be presented in 
a new light and be illustrated in some familiar 
manner. And let me add here, that if the 
teacher would instruct by comparison she 
would find great benefit. What is learned in 
one study should assist in another, and every 
branch be brought to bear its influence on 
another. ; aes 

A teacher is apt to attend only to the bright 
ones, and to neglect those denominated dull or 
stupid. This is a sad delinquency—‘ They 
that are whole need not a physician,” will apply 
here. The greatest patience and unwearied 
effort should be employed by the teacher to 
make up the deficiencies, and all possible en- 
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couragement be given to such—they should be 
dealt with gently and kindly. Strive above 
all things to interest the child and make it 
happy. 

Before closing my remarks, I would refer to 
one other point; it is the too constant use of 
books. The teacher must have resources 
within herself. Especially may the branches 
of mathematics and grammar be taught with 
very little aid of the book. One who under- 
stands the principles thoroughly can handle 
them in a variety of interesting ways. Of 
course, every teacher must be thoroughly con- 
versant with her subject. I might extend my 
theme, but enough has been said to give a 
few hints to those who perhaps have not 
looked at the matter in this light. 

[We hope to hear again from this dis- 
tinguished teacher, giving our readers ‘he 
further benefit of her extensive experience.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 


a 
CHILDISH ELOQUENCE. 


“On, what a lovely play I’ve had this after- 
noon!” exclaimed a sweet little girl, skipping 
in to take her place at the cheerful tea-table. 
And truly it seemed that the bright sunshine 
of that summer afternoon still lingered over 
the little golden head and looked out of the 
speaking blue eye; and its cheering influence 
nestled lovingly in her glad little heart. The 
mother looked very tenderly down at the little 
one, and was no doubt thinking of the bright- 
er sunshine, the bounding footsteps, and the 
dear little face brought to the home circle. 
But her faithful eye could not fail to see a long 
scratch on the little round cheek, so beautiful 
in its flush of glowing health. 

“What have you been playing at?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, climbing on the fence,” said the little 
one carelessly. 

“But didn’t you get hurt ?” said the mother.” 

“Oh, yes, I did fall over once and hurt my- 
self a little, but I just cried in a whisper.” 

Could words express a more beautiful sen- 
timent? Beautiful in its very simplicity, beau- 
tiful as the rose-bud lips that gave it utter- 
ance, and pure as the mind that gave it birth. 

From whence comes this unstudied elo- 
quence, these little “gems of thought” falling 
from the lips of children? Are they the gift 
of some higher, holier Power, to teach us the 
lesson that “a little child shall lead” us? Or 
does the intellectual growth outstrip the phys- 
ical, and with its invisible tendrils reach out to 
grasp ideas for above the capacity even of ma- 
ture years ? 

What a sacred responsibility, what a 
precious trust is the molding of a character, 
the cultivation of a mind that must live 
through eternity ! EMMA. 


Se ie 


How delightful the task of pouring fresh in- 
struction into the young mind, and awakening 
generous purposes in the glowing breast ! 
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‘€Iy I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. Hf he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,’’—De Foe, 
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PAUPERISM—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 





In a well-organized and properly con- 
ducted community there can be no pau- 
pers. Even a well-established religious so- 
ciety somanages as to provide not only for 
all its members, but also for the children 
of its members, who may be left desti- 
tute orphans. There are no paupers 
among Quakers or Shakers, and the same 
is true of many other religious denomi- 
nations; each individual in prosperity 
contributes whatever may be necessary 
for any one overtaken by adversity, as in 
the case of epidemics, fires, floods, vol- 
canic eruptions, or earthquakes. The 
Roman Catholics, in many places, take 
good care of all their own; but neither 
they nor other religionists feel in duty 
bound to provide for apostates. Thus 
Roman Catholicism is a sort of mutual 


benefit society ; and it is well for every 


Romanist and every Protestant to have 
a part in some such organization. Take 
the Father Mathew Societies of our own 
and other cities; here each member, by 
paying his small monthly stipend, enti- 
tles himself to a share in the funds, 
which soon become suflicient for any 
emergency. 

But what is the cause of pauperism ? 
Why is one individual poor, and another 
rich? why one in prosperity, and another 
always in adversity? Foolish persons 
will answer it is “all luck and chance.” 
They will say of a prosperous one, “ He 
was born under a lucky star, or early in 
the moon, and is therefore always in the 
ascendant.” While of an unfortunate 
we hear it said, “ He was born under an 
unlucky planet,” etc. But we reply: Itis 
because of good habits, good government, 
and good management on the part of the 
one person, and bad habits and bad judg- 
ment on the part of the other; these 
conditions generally go together. Let 
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us examine our newly imported pauper. 
Look at him,—question him,—smell him ; 
he is, in a measure, the victim of Euro- 
pean monarchism and aristocracy; of 
course his habits are bad; he is ignorant, 
his only education consisting in holding 
out the hand for a penny, in bending the 
supple knee to “yer honor,” “ yer lord- 
ship,” ‘‘ yer majesty,” or “ my landlord,” 
and in playing syeophant to his lordship 
and her Jadyship. He is simply human 
fungus, indigenous to monarchical insti- 
tutions, and thrives in his way nowhere 
else. He is a comparative stranger in a 
republic, and here he becomes at once 
selfsupporting, or rapidly descends to 
the condition of a miserable outcast, 
having no part or share among a free 
people. 

Our American-born citizens are not 
beggars, paupers, or vagabonds; though 
we grant that by intimate association 
with these imported creatures, weak ones 
take on similar habits, similar grossness 
and low life. How often do we hear the 
remark: “I would rather starve than 
beg!” and this is the spirit of all native- 
born, high-minded Americans. In con- 
trast with this, see how generally—we 
may say how naturally—a foreign-born 
creature in human shape, who lands upon 
our shores, take to begging for a living ; 
indeed, he was born a beggar, of pauper 
parents; a beggar he will remain; he 
was a child of want—it may be of sin— 
it certainly was of sorrow, - 

Where a few monopolize the land, and 
where many simply exist, living for gen- 
erations “ from hand to mouth,” with no 
prospect or hope of a better condition, it 
is indeed hard; but how can it be other- 
wise? Talk of justice to men in a man- 
made monarchy? Justice does not, can 
not exist where there is a wieked monop- 
oly,—not only a monopoly of the land, 
but also of lake, river, and sea; and a 
monopoly of labor itself. 

How is it here in America? In our 
Republic, we propose to give all men an 
equal chance in the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness. He is unjust—he is not 
a true democratic republican who would 
deny these rights and privileges to any 
man, not criminal or imbecile. These are 
conditions inherent in our institutions, 
and we have no pauper, slave, or depend- 
ent classes; we provide prisons for the 
criminal, asylums for the infirm, and 
“SCHOOLS FOR ALL.” Paupers have no 
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business here; those we have, we repeat, 


are imported from the old corrupt Euro- 


pean king and priest ridden monarchies. 
So much for one cause of pauperism ; 
and that it is which crushes out all feel- 
ing of self-respect and true manliness, 
leaving the victim—politely called a sub- 
ject—without dignity, decision, pride. of 
character, or the manly spirit of resist- 
ance and self-defense, 

Look again at the imported pauper ; 
notice particularly his organization and 
temperament. He is low and coarse in 
fiber; he is flabby and flat; his walk is 
a shuffling mope, without spring or elas- 
ticity ; his voice is dull and guttural, 
with a growl and a grunt—all pewter, no 
silver. He is saturated through and 
through with vile whisky and nasty to- 
bacco, and he literally stinks. He is 
clothed in coarse garments, such as were 
long since “ cast off” and out of fashion. 
He is unwashed, unshaved, uncombed, 
and unregenerated. Of course he is 
ignorant, superstitious, and stupid; his 
skull thick, and his brain poor and small. 
He breeds disease and pestilence; he 
brings yellow fever, cholera, and small- 
pox in his wake, and his very atmosphere 
is as foul morally as it is repulsive physi- 
cally. And here let us put in a side re- 
mark, viz.: a thing which strikes a na- 
tive American as the most foolish and 
absurd habit and practice, now creeping 
upon us. It is that of a clean young 
man, say from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, imitating the disgusting old 
codger in the use of the nasty old tobacco 
pipe! How, with his senses alive and 


awake, his eyes open, and his reason not 


obscured by idiocy or insanity, a man can 
fall into and run in such a miserable rut, 
is past accounting for even on phrenolog- 
ical grounds. It seems more like the im- 
itation of a monkey, without the sense 
of aman. Can they not see where they 
are going—where they must inevitably 
fetch up? Then how in the world, with 
the earth under them, and God over 
them, can they, how dare they, thus mar, 
pervert, degrade, and pollute His image 
in themselves? Such a young man is in 
the direct course to become a pauper 
such as we have described, “an old cod- 
ger,” a dissipated vagabond. All these 
creatures ultimately come to want; they 
readily adopt the European habit of beg- 
ging and borrowing. They are always 
complaining of their misfortunes; they 
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quarrel with their best friends; get turn- | 


ed out of doors by their employers ; dis- 
graced in the social circle to which they 
have been admitted, and are on the rap- 
idly descending inclined plane which 
leads to destruction and death. He who 
ignores the Christian principle of self-de- 
nial is without hope of Heaven, and he 
lives, merely subsists, to gratify a per- 
verted appetite. If he wants or feels in- 
clined to drink, drink he must. If he de- 
sires to smoke, to chew or to snuff tobac- 
co, he must do it; and why should he 
not? Is not liquor a good creature of 
God? Is not God the Creator of tobac- 
co? Then why not use them? The 
silly “soft” does not see that it would be 
as proper to use, in the same way, any 
other poison found in the pharmacopeia. 
‘THE CURE. . 

The remedy for pauperism in America 
is very simple and very easily understood. 
It consists in self-denial and in Christian- 
ity. If the person will submit the ques- 
tion of abstinence or indulgence in stim- 
ulants or narcotics to our Saviour, and 
do what He would advise or approve, 
we will venture the assertion that he 
would at once forsake his bad habits, 
and have strength to resist further temp- 
tation. Let him, in all sincerity, say 
and feel those blessed words, “ Thy will 
be done.” 

Reader, where do you stand on this 
question? Are you on the downward 
path, or are you tending upward? Are 
you a slave to “habit,” or are you free ? 
What is your duty in the matter? Would 
you have the approval of God and of good 
men? Would you stand well with your 
mother, your father, your brothers and 
your sisters? Would you have the ap- 


proval of uncles, aunts, and cousins ? 
Would you have the confidence of all 
your friends and neighbors? Then be a 
free, temperate, clean, healthy man. Ay, 


more than all this, would you stand well 


with yoursELF? Then be master of 

your appetite, of your temper, of all your 

inclinations. Learn to say “ No” to every 

temptation, and hold to it. Be a man— 
‘ve a gentleman, and you will escape pau- 
perism, slavery, crime, and secure to your- 
self, your family, and your Nation, all in 
life that is worth living for. 

Men generally know more of almost 
anything else than of themselves. To 
have “a sound mind in a sound body,” 
one must know and obey the laws of 
. physiology, and live in obedience to the 


\. laws of the mind. 








| orphans pensioned and provided for. 
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LAMENTATIONS FROM THE SOUTH. 


WHEN it is considered that the South was 
not only conquered by the army of the Union, 
but was also stripped of its available stores 
and public property; its railways and its 
bridges destroyed; factories, churches, State 
capitals, school-houses, ‘colleges, and univer- 
sities burned—by one or the other of the be- 
ligerents—and the entire property, in jour 
millions of slaves—valued at upward of Two 
HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS—SET FREE! 
and that all the vast army of Southern 
soldiers were paid in worthless Confederate 
money, @ hatful of which—after the surrender 
—would not buy a loaf of bread, becanse it 
was utterly worthless; and that half a million 
of lives were sacrificed in the Southern cause ; 
and when all was lost, starvation stared—still 
stares—the survivors in the face; their clothes 
being worn out in a four years’ war; their cot- 
ton burned; agricultural implements rusted 
and rotten; their horses, cattle, and mules 
scarce, and poorly fed—what, say you, can the 
Southerners do in their emergency ? 

It has been and will be iterated and re- 
iterated that “they fired the first gun;” “ they 
brought on the war;” “they are to blame.” 
Is this magnanimous? Is it even manly to 
twit a fallen foe? Let us look at this matter 
from a Christian point of view. Is it not 
probable that our Southern fellow-countrymen, 
at least the great majority of them, supposed 
themselves in the right? Had they not been 
educated in the schools and doctrines of “ State 
sovereignty ?” and were they not sincere— 
however mistaken in judgment—in the defense 
of their “peculiar institution?” Did they not 
peril everything—comforts, homes, and life 
itself? Aye, and they fought bravely. More 
plucky, more self-sacrificing men are not to be 
found. Had they not been opposed to ws, we 
should have been proud of their achievements. 
They were our enemies. They are, and are 
evermore—let us hope—our friends. Political 


‘ differences, as everywhere else, will and must 


arise. But there will be no more war between 
North and South. Our interests are in the 
future “one and inseparable.” We shall most 
subserve our best interests by doing all we can 
to lift up our fallen friend, heal his wounds, 
and assist him to help himself. We repeat, 
while the North-lost largely by the war, the 
South lost nearly all.* Our soldiers were 
liberally paid in greenbacks ; our widows and 
The 
Southern soldiers, the widows and orphans 
got nothing, except rations, through thé Freed- 
man’s Bureau, and such contributions as be- 
nevolent persons here and there contributed. 
Is it surprising that there should be “hard 
times” in the devastated South? Let each of 
us consider what is our duty in this emergency. 





* Seeing their impending fate, during the war, the rich 
men of the South conyerted all their available pene y. 
into gold and set sail for Europe, where they still reside. 
But the great mass of the people were either too patriotic 
or too poor to leave their country in its perils. 
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Let us leave party politics out of the question, 
when listening to appeals for help. “Let us 
do as we would be done by.” 

Every day we receive applications similar 
to the following: 

GRENADA, MIssISssIPPl. 

EpItoR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: In this most desti- 
tute region I am doing missionary work, having left for 
that purpose a flourishing school in Nashville, Tenn. 
The only hope of these people is so educating their 
children as to enable them courageously to bear and 
intelligently to conquer the hardships of their lot. But 
they are poor, abjectly poor! Twenty thousand churches, 
academies, and colleges were burned in the South during 
the war, and this is one of the few that were spared 
(The Baptist Female Institute of Grenada)—spared, but 
stripped of everything—furniture, library, apparatus, 
musical instruments, all, all! How can we educate our 
young people properly without books and literature! 
Money we have none with which to buy. Will you aid 
us to the extent of sending us your PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND Lire IntustRATED? The charity would 
be hardly felt by you, and yet would be greatly appreci- 
ated by us. A very little current and choice literature 
would go far to supply the want of a library, and afford 
culture and information. 

Trusting that your generosity may prompt you to 
respond to a case in behalf of a worthy cause and a desti- 
tute people, I am, Yours respectfully, 

[Signed by the Principal.] 

[This, and hundreds, we may say thousands, 
of similar appeals have reached us since the 
close of the war, and the burden has become 
too great for us to carry. What shall be done? 
Must we say No? How can we say Yes, and 
not be ourselves impoverished? If any of our 
present subscribers do not care to preserve 
their JouRNALS, they can make them useful, 
after reading, by sending them to a teacher or 
acquaintance in the South who may not be 
able to subscribe for it. Or, if there are any 
who may wish to intrust their charitable offer- 
ings to us, for the specific object of placing the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in the hands of 
those who desire it, but who are too poor to 
pay for it, we will join them in the work, and 
give the worth of $15 in JouRNALS for every $10 
thus contributed. Parties contributing may 
specify in every instance to whom the JouURNAL 
shall be sent, or they may leave it open for us 
to decide. It must be made to appear, how- 
ever, that parties receiving the favor are worthy 
and needy. This proposition shall remain 
open up to the ist of July, 1868. Others will 
help the South to food and raiment; be it ours 
to help them to what they equally need—food 
for the mind. ] 
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GOOD SPEAKERS. 


Every American should be educated to 
speak in public. In a free country it is right 
and proper that the voice of every man be 
heard; and that he be so educated that he may 
speak ¢mpromptu, or without previous prepa- 
ration. He is liable to be called on to give 
evidence before a court of justice, to speak in 
a religious meeting, or to address a society. 
He may wish to take part in a debate, to de- 
fend an absent friend, or a principle. But if 
he has not been taught to speak, he will be 
as awkward in this as a green-horn would be 
at a piano. We want good speaking every- 
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where; we want it in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, before the legal tribunal, on the stage, 
and onthe stump. If amancan talk in private 
he can learn to speak in public without em- 
barrassment. And what a comfort this would 
be to thousands whose thoughts well up in their 
soul and clamor for utterance! The way to 
learn to speak is, when alone, to think aloud, 
or to put one’s thoughts into words. Go 
into your study, and after reading upon a 
subject, becoming thoroughly master of it, 
draw up a plan according to which it should 
be presented. Have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; make an outline sketch—a skeleton 
—of the address, and then talk it off. If you 
can go alone to a mountain, or to the sea-shore, 
with trees, rocks, or waves for your auditors, 
you may speak with the fullest freedom, ex- 
panding lungs and voice at the same time. 
Were the same attention given to training 
for public speaking that is given to dancing 
or music in America, we should be able to 
electrify the world with the highest oratory 
and the sublimest eloquence. How is it now ? 
Many of our ablest thinkers and ablest writers 
are bungling, ineffective platform speakers; 
and there are those in the pulpit whose man- 
nerisms, affectation, and eccentricities com- 
pletely drive away all real devotion. There 
is no necessity for this. It is only an evi- 
dence of neglect in this particular part of the 
preacher’s education, which he has no moral 
right to inflict on God or man. If true 
eloquence is demanded anywhere, it is when 
appealing to the throne of grace, beseeching 
a Divine blessing There are no other themes 
so impressive, no other occasions so touching 
to one’s highest emotions; and the very spirit 
of the man of God should be so expressed 
as to bring all into reverential rapport or 
unison with the Divine will. Then, if he 
would touch and move the hearts of his hear- 
ers, he must himself have a heart, and use it. 
The way to beget love is to love; and it must 
be the genuine thing, sincerely expressed. 
Bogus is bogus, no less here than elsewhere. 
But the reader inquires, How can I be- 
come a good speaker? We repeat, by prac- 
tice and training. Read the best authors, em- 
ploy the best teachers, and then to make per- 
fect, practice! practice!! practice!!! If you 
are animated by the love of God, and a desire 
to be useful among men, your efforts will 
finally be crowned with success, and your 
works and prayers answered with a blessing. 
———= + 


NO BUSINESS. 





{A gentleman in Georgia sends us the following for 
the A. P. J. There are comparatively few of owr readers 
who need this excellent advice; but there are millions 
who do need it, and nowhere else more than in the 
South. Weare glad to give it wings, that it may inspire 
the aimless, everywhere, to form useful resolutions, and 
then perseveringly follow them. This article, ‘‘No 
Business,” should be copied into all the magazines and 
newspapers.—Ep. A, P. J.] 

First of all, a choice of business shuld be 
made, and made early, with a wise reference 


to capacity and taste. Then the youth should 
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be educated for it, and as much as possible in 
it, and when this is done it should be pursued 
with an industry, energy, and enthusiasm 
which will warrant success. A manor woman 
with no business, nothing to do, is an absolute 
pest to society. They are thieves, stealing 
that which is not theirs; beggars, eating that 
which they have not earned; drones; wasting 
the fruits of others’ industry; leeches, sucking 
the blood of others; evil doers, setting an ex- 
ample of idleness and dishonest living; hypo- 
crites, shining in stolen and false colors; vam- 
pires, eating out the life of the community. 
Frown upon them, O youth! Learn in your 
heart to despise their course of life. 

Many of our most interesting youth waste 
a great portion of their early life in fruitless 
endeavors at nothing. They have no trade, no 
profession, no object before them, nothing to 
do; and yet have a great desire to do some- 
thing worthy of themselves. They try this 
and that and the other; offer themselves to do 
anything and everything, and yet know how 
to do nothing. Educate themselves they can 
not, for they know not what they should do it 
for. They waste their time, energies, and 
little earnings in endless changes and wander- 
ings. They have not the stimulus of a fixed 
object to fasten their attention and awaken 
their energies, not a known prize to win. 
They wish for good things, but have no way 
to attain them; desire to be useful, but little 
means for being so. They lay plans, invent 
schemes, form theories, build castles, but never 
stop to execute and realize them. Poor crea- 
tures! All that ails them is the want of an 
object—a single object. 

They: look at a hundred, and see nothing, 
If they should look steadily at one, they would 
see it distinctly. They grasp at random for a 
hundred things, and catch nothing. It is like 
shooting among a scattered flock of pigeons ; 
the chances are doubtful. This will never do 
—no, never. Success, respectability, and hap- 
piness are found in a permanent business. An 
early choice of some business, devotion to it, 
and preparation for it should be made by every 
youth. Rey. G. 8. WEAVER. 
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DEATH OF PROF. AMOS DEAN. 


WE regret that we are called on to announce 
the recent and unexpected death of Professor 
Amos Dean, at his home in Albany, N. Y. 
Having enjoyed his personal friendship for 
many years, and from time to time received 
his cordial sympathy and encouragement in 
the prosecution of our labors, we can not but 
deplore the sudden separation which death 
has wrought. 

Professor Dean was one of those noble- 
spirited men who, many years ago, when 
Phrenology was yet in its infancy in this 
country, did not fear to assert his convictions 
of its truth, and being at the head of the first 
School of Law in America, and moving in a 
highly refined and cultured social sphere, his 
influence has been ever most favorable for the 
dissemination of its philanthropic principles. 

In our next number we will publish a more 
extended account of this eminent and worthy 
gentleman. f 
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OUR CLASS OF 1868. 





Our class in practical phrenology commenc- 
ed, according to announcement, on Monday, 
Jan. 6th, and after a pleasant yet laborious 
session was brought to a satisfactory termina- 
tion. A portion of the time, four lectures were 
given during the day and evening; one on 
scientific phrenology, one on anatomy or 
physiology, one lesson in elocution, and one 
on practical phrenology, or exercises in lectur- 
ing and examining by the students. All the 
members appeared to be healthy, and well or- 
ganized mentally. The different pursuits in 
life were well represented. There were in the 
class, teachers, artists, farmers, and others. 
They were distinguished for good common- 
sense, possessed of much varied information, 
and we believe that they are capable of carry- 
ing into the world more than an average 
amount of influence. We anticipate, for sey- 
eral of them at least, decided success, and are 
satisfied that each one, having given undivided 
attention to the wide realm of instruction af- 
forded, will be able to acquit himself with 
credit. 'They come—as will be seen by refer- 
ring to their names and residences—from a 
wide-spread field reaching from Canada to 
Alabama, and from Maine to Iowa. 

The instruction in anatomy and physiology 
has been imparted by one of the ablest profes- 
sors in the country; while the instruction in 
elocution was given by one of the most accom- 
plished teachers in New York; while in the 
phrenological department they have had the 
results of our ripest experience, with the ample 
illustrations afforded by our extensive cabinet. 
We do not expect each student to start out an 
able and eloquent teacher; but this we know, 
that their instruction has been as thorough as 
we could make it; and it now remains for them 
by practice, and by familiarizing themselves 
with their own powers, to communicate to 
others that which their teachers have labored 
faithfully to communicate to them. We bespeak 
for each of them the respect and confidence of 
the public, and anticipate for them success and 
usefulness in their chosen field of labor. 


We, the members of the Professional Class in Practical 
Phrenology of 1868, at No. 389 Broadway, New York 
under the able supervision of Messrs. S. R. Wells an 
Nelson Sizer, deem it but a just tribute to the Science 
and its sche exponents to offer the following. 

Resolved, That we believe Physiology and Phrenology 
are among the most useful in the entire circle of the Nat- 
ural Sciences, and therefore worthy of profound investi- 
gation, and that they should be more thoroughly and uni- 
versally understood and practiced by mankind. 

Resolved, That we recommend al] who may wish to ac- 
quire a thorough practical knowledge of these Sciences 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by this in- 
stitution, 

SEwELL P. Ayer, Atkinson, Me. 
Eras A. Bonrne, Lancaster, Pa. 
Manion F. Buck, Java, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 

.  Outver P. Dary, Montezuma, Iowa. 

JOHN S. HALLER, Setzler’s Store, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joun C. Humpuries, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Isaac 8. JoNEs, Washington, N. J. 

JoHN W. Jonzs, Galveston, Cass Co., Ind. 
JoHN C. MERRIFIELD, Wardsville, C. W. 
JosEPH Mi11s, Jackson, Ohio. 

Epwakrp J. Morrison, Naples, Il. 

Davin F. Pirrce, South Britain, Ct. 
Davin R. Price, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Anson A. REED, Union, Ct. 

Enos A. Sace, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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A PASTOR’S TRIBUTE. 
Wyss 

Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
although the organ of a science once 
sharply decried by religionists, who 
thought they discerned in its teach- 
ings features strongly tinctured with 
materialism or infidelity, has been 
growing in favor more and more with 
the most orthodox for several years 
past, and numbers among its sub- 
scribers very many ministers of the 
various religious denominations. 

A minister of some eminence, in a 
letter to us, uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“May the JourNaL ever be «a 
growing power for the enlightening 
and uplifting of all, till all shall come 
to the knowledge of the truth as 
expounded upon the principles of 
Phrenology, which are the true and 
only basis of a true Theology. Again 
I say, God bless you and yours, and 
all who seek the truth.” 

It is very evident that this gentle- 
man heartily sympathizes with us in 
our work, and is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of Phrenology. We doubt not 
but that his experience in the practi- 
cal adaptation of it warrants his em- 
phatic expression of favor. And we 
most cordially accept his sincere co-operation. 
Glancing back five hundred years at the theol- 
ogy of many eminent fathers of the Church, we 
find strong leanings toward the doctrines enun- 
ciated by our friendly correspondent. The re- 
vered Thomas a Kempis, in his reflections on the 
“ Doctrine of Truth,” uses this language: “ In 
the study of ourselves ['This is the grand theory of 
Phrenology—to know ourselves.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
we are best capable of avoiding mistakes ; there- 
fore a true sense of what we are, and that hu- 
mility which can not but proceed from such a 
sense, is a surer way of bringing us to Gop 
than the most laborious and profound inquiries 
after knowledge.” 

We presume that it was in this sense that 
our ministerial correspondent used the words 
quoted trom his letter. 


i 


THOMAS ALLEN REED. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY, 





Tuts gentleman possesses a dense brain 
and a vigorous tone of mind. He is csa- 
pable of enduring much mental labor, 
and sustaining severe trials of mind with- 
out excessive depression or exhaustion. 
He has superior reflective ability with 
much originality in design and purpose. 
He is a thinker more than an observer, 
better qualified to originate or design 
than to apply principles. Morally con- 
sidered, we find the indications of a strict 
. adherence to his sense of right. He is 
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well calculated to reason upon the moral 
bearings of questions and to perceive 
and know how and why things are as 
they are. He is self-relying, manly, and 
independent; prepared to take all the re- 
sponsibility which may arise out of his 
business or social relations, and but little 
inclined to accept dictation, much less 
dogmatism, from any one. He would be 
independent, and control his own affairs 
without reference to others. He is friend- 
ly and accommodating, rather warm- 
hearted, and attached to children. Gen- 
eral society does not possess very potent 
charms for him unless it has strong in- 
tellectual features. He is not sociable or 
companionable for the mere gratification 
of the social nature, but rather for the 
gratification of the intellectual. When 
he can exercise the latter, and impart or 
receive knowledge, company is acceptable 
to him. : 
His head is not a wide one, hence those 
qualities which impart severity, harsh- 
ness, and cunning are not very influential 
in molding his disposition. He avoids 
giving pain to or doing anything calcula- 
ted to injure others. His force, energy, 
and executiveness are displayed through 
his intellect rather than in feeling, emo- 
tion, or action. He is somewhat reserved 
in disposition ; inclined to keep his own 
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affairs to himself; one of those 
few men who are averse to 
drawing the attention of others 
to themselves, or making them- 
selves objects of remark and 
discussion. 

His appreciation of the ideal 
and beautiful is well marked. 
The artistic and poetic readily 
enlist his sympathy ; in fact, en- 
ter largely into the warp and 
woof of his every-day life. He 
is also fond of the witty and fa- 
cetious, but rather delicate in his 
notions of joke-making. Coarse- 
ness and bluntness in merriment 
do not meet with his approval. 
There is much spirit and earnest- 
ness evinced by him in the pros- 
ecution of those undertakings 
which enlist his hearty sympa- 
thy; but his feelings rarely rise 
to the height of enthusiasm. Or- 
der, clearness of expression, and 
precision are strong elements in 
his organization. His Language 
is not so largely developed as 
to render him a free, fluent speaker, but 
sufficient to give him readiness in the 
lucid expression of his thoughts. He has 
more talent for the written than for the 
verbal expression of thought. But such 
an intellect, properly cultured, would 
exhibit taste, delicacy, clearness, care, 
and precision in statements, whether 
written or extemporaneous. 

Temperamentally, he is organized on a 
superior plan. Delicacy, fineness of nerve, 
symmetry, and acute susceptibility char- 
acterize his general structure. He is con- 
stituted in every respect for any position 
in life which requires keen mental dis- 
cernment and acute offhand judgment. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas Allen Reed, one of the most accom- 
plished of English reporters, was born at 
Watchet, Somersetshire, April 6th, 1825. He 
received while at school about the ordinary 
amount of a schoolboy’s education; and ap- 
pears to have imbibed while there a decided 
ambition to learn the art of that profession 
in which he has since become so distinguished. 
He read occasionally the reports of the speeches 
of popular men, and he learned that they were 
taken down in strange cabalistic characters by 
a race of men called “ Reporters,” as they fell 
from the eloquent lips of the speakers. The 
thought inspired him with ambition to become 
a reporter too, and he made all inquiries about 
the matter that he could. The schoolmaster 
had a smattering of knowledge on the subject ; 
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had probably learned some shorthand alphabet 
and forgotten it. But he could not satisfy his 
anxious pupil. 

One day the walls of the town in which he 
resided were placarded with the startling an- 
nouncement, to him, that a certain learned pro- 
fessor had arrived, and would devote himself to 
the general entertainment of the public, and 
especially to their improvement in the arts of 
writing, arithmetic, and shorthand. Such an 
opportunity was not to be lost by the young 
enthusiast. He made his way to the place an- 
nounced by the eminent professor, and after 
gazing admiringly upon the “ crow-track” char- 
acters that were temptingly hung as a bait out- 
side, and feeling assured by the gratifying state- 
ment that met his eye, that he could learn “ the 
art of shorthand in six lessons—price ten shil- 
lings and sixpence,” he immediately obtained 
paternal permission to enter upon the study 
after school hours. The next day had yet to 
be passed over before entering upon his new 
duties ; and school requisitions for that day had 
no attractions ; and when evening came he ea- 
gerly made his way to the rooms of the august 
professor. He had expected to see a man of 
important appearance, but was sadly disap- 
pointed to find him an ordinary man, who ea- 
gerly grasped the money he had brought him 
and rang it upon the desk to try its genuine- 
ness. He was then sent toa table, and a short- 
hand alphabet set before him with a sheet of 
ruled paper, on which he was desired to write 
his copy. It was Lewis’ system (as he after- 
ward discovered), with some slight modifica- 
tions introduced by his instructor, who on this 
account had designated it as his own. He 
copied the alphabet several times, and soon 
had the letters firmly fixed in his memory ; 
and having practiced them about half an hour 
he was dismissed, and desired to come an- 
other evening. The second lesson was devoted 
to the practice of joinings, on a large sheet of 
paper on which the letters of the alphabet were 
displayed along the top and also down the 
left-hand side, the joinings being arranged 
after the fashion of a multiplication-table, 
These presented little or no difference, and the 
young pupil was surprised how easy every- 
thing appeared. The third lesson was duly 
imbibed, and a number of arbitrary charac- 
ters committed to memory. These were sim- 
ply letters of the alphabet which were made to 
do the duty of many words; and the young 
pupil was sadly puzzled how to distinguish be- 
tween the different significations when he met 
the characters in a sentence. For instance, the 
letter ¢ (then written thus —) was made to do 
duty for zt, at, to the; and most of the other 
letters had corresponding words provided for 
them. With this difficulty in his mind, he 
modestly questioned the professor on the sub- 
ject, and was informed that the infallible rem- 
edy for all such difficulties would be found in 
the context. However, he persevered, and the 
six lessons were completed. He had written 
_ out the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 

ments, and one or two chapters from the Bible; 
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which performances elicited the approbation of 
the professor, who said that he only needed 
practice to make him a realreporter. He prac- 
ticed resolutely for some weeks, writing down 
his exercises and then puzzling his brain to 
find out the meaning of his signs by appeal to 
the context, when that was equally unintelligi- 
ble. At last he thought he felt equal to the task 
of reporting a Sunday sermon. He was up very 
early on the Sunday morning sharpening his 


maiden pencil, and folded several sheets of pa- _ 
per together for the purpose of recording the — 


words of the preacher. With a feeling of im- 
mense importance he took his seat and wait- 
ed for the commencement of the sermon. At 
last it began. The sermon was founded upon 
the twelfth chapter of Isaiah and the third 
verse. He managed the first four words; but 
Isaiah had to be satisfied with only Js. ; and as 
for the words of the text, three words only 
would suffice. Then the sermon proper. “The 
remarkable words, my brethren, of this im- 
portant prophecy.” He ncver got that proph- 
ecy straight. Whether it should be written 
prof or proph, floundered him; while the speak- 
er got away ahead, and at the close of the ser- 
mon he had obtained about one entire sentence, 
of which achievement he felt duly proud. The 
afternoon of the same day was spent in puz- 
zling over the fragments; the result was a 
transcript of his notes, which he presented to 
his mother, and which she carefully locked up 
as a precious treasure. 


Such was Mr. Reed’s first attempt at report- 
ing, and its issue, which was certainly not very 
encouraging. But he still persevered; and 
though he was yet but about thirteen years of 
age, was able to take the substance of sermons 
by the old complicated method of stenography ; 
and while at school was once complimented by 
a lecturer for a transcript of his notes of onc 
lecture. But with all his practice he found no 
practical benefit from his laborious studies; 
and when he entered a mercantile office in 
Bristol, on leaving school, his shorthand re- 
mained practically in abeyance; and it was 
not until he had arrived at the age of sixteen 
that he became acquainted with the system he 
now practices. Then he happened to make 
the acquaintance of a gentleman who was a 
practical phonographer, who offered to teach 
him the new system if he would abandon his 
old stenography. He did so, though he found 
great difficulty in the clashing of the two, and 
in two months was able to write faster than he 
ever could before, besides being able to read 
his notes with facility—a very valuable addi- 
tion. 

But what contributed to Mr. Reed’s ulti- 
mate success was the habit he then had of de- 
voting a few hours of every day to the study; 
and not only did he practice in English, but 
made use of the characters in his studies in 
French and German. This habit he zealously 
followed for many years; and at the present 
time he is one of the very few reporters who 
can make an accurate English report of a 
French or German speech. He had a friend 
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who used to read to him, at first a few chapters 
of the Psalms; but the reader got tired of 
them, and then a three-volume Cooper novel 
was procured, the plot of which was located 
in the back-woods of America; the reader 
would get interested in his story, and go on 
without regard to speed. But it was excellent 
practice nevertheless, and Mr. Reed never fails 
to recommend this method to others. ‘There 
is nothing,” he says, “so conducive to satisfac- 
tory progress as the undertaking a definite 
task which is likely to extend over some con- 
siderable time, and resolutely going through 
with it. Effort put forth in a fragmentary 
way will always be more or less wasted; the 
methodical persistent pursuit of a well-marked- 
out course will never fail of success. I highly 
recommend eyery beginner to choose some 
book likely to be interesting to himself and 
the reader, and firmly resolve to write every 
syllable of it from dictation. It may be slow 
and wearisome work at first, but every day, or 
at any rate, every week, will make a sensible 
difference, and a considerable increase of 
speed will ultimately be the reward. * * I 
had been stimulated in my efforts by reading 
in the phonetic publications that some diligent 
students and practitioners had been able to ac- 
complish the marvelous feat of writing one 
hundred and twenty words in a minute. I 
hardly dared to hope that I should attain this 
facility in execution, but I determined to do 
my best to approach it. The truth is, I at- 
tained that speed long before I was conscious 
of the effect. I had not tested my rate of 
writing from dictation, but took it for granted 
that I had not reached the object of my am- 
bition, and when I was daily writing from dic- 
tation at least 180 or 140 words a minute, I 
was laboring hard to accomplish 120.” So he 
discovered that he had really achieved success 
in his exertions, and a field gradually opened 
itself for the application of his naturally ac- 
quired power. 

When he was about seventeen years of age 
he joined Joseph Pitman, a brother of Isaac 
Pitman, with whom he traveled for three years, 
both lecturing and spreading phonetic reform. 
At that time phonography was only in its in- 
fancy, and but a few had really tested its merits 
and capabilities. There were probably not 
half a dozen phonographers who could follow 
a rapid speaker with success; and Mr. Reed 
was about the first who ever made practical 
use of it. Mr. Pitman, in these travels, usually 
gave the lectures, and Mr. Reed practically de- 
monstrated the system. He hada good ear for 
sounds, and was remarkably successful in ac- 
curately representing them in phonography, 
and afterward reading them correctly; and 
this had the effect of drawing the attention of 
a great number to the subject. 


Mr. Reed’s first connection with the press 
dates from his twentieth year, when he was 
engaged as reporter upon the Norfolk News, in 
Norwich, and subsequently upon the Man- 
chester Guardian, one of the ablest journals in 
England. In 1849, he went to London. There 
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he settled down as an independent shorthand 
writer, occasionally giving lessons in the art. He 
established about that time, with his associates, 
what is now called the Metropolitan Reporting 
Agency, for the supply of all news relating to 
matters of legal interest transpiring in London, 
etc., and which are not generally reported in 
the London journals, to provincial papers. 
The firm is now styled Reed & Woodward, 
and they have five or six first-class reporters 
constantly employed, generally in the taking 
down minutes of law cases, speeches, ser- 
mons, etc., etc. Mr. Reed’s well-known ability, 


_of course, commands a great influence among 


those who wish for correct reporting. 

Mr. Reed’s first effort in the way of public 
reporting occurred during his itinerancy with 
Mr. Pitman. He was at Bolton, in Lancashire, 
and Mr. Bowring, now Sir John Bowring, was 
about to deliver an important address to his 
constituents ; and Mr. Reed was engaged by the 
editor of the paper there to take down the 
first turn of a quarter of an hour, as he had 
other reporters to follow him, and the paper 
would be going to press ina few hours. He 
complied with the request of the editor, and 
sent in hig transcript of the first part of the 
speech. Dr. Bowring himself, on reading over 
the proof, was so pleased with its correctness 
that he asked if the same reporter could not 
give the whole. Mr. Reed was applied to, and 
fortunately was able to supply it, and received 
the warm commendations of the Doctor. 


As a correct reporter, Mr. Reed has no su- 
perior probably, and his speed is a marvel even 
to accomplished phonographers. But this has 
been variously and greatly exaggerated by the 
press, both in England and America, one 
paper stating that Mr. Reed had accomplished 
the feat of writing two hundred and seventy 
words per minute! Of coutse this is prepos- 
terous and impossible. The utmost speed Mr. 
Reed attained—we have it from his own lips— 
was one hundred and twenty and a half words 
in half a minute! or two hundred and forty- 
one words per minute! This is a lightning 
rate of speed; but could not be kept up for 
any length of time. Said Mr. Reed: “Many 
people, on the strength of that, say that I can 
write two hundred and forty words a minute. 
I don’t remember to have taken continuously, 
say for an hour together, anything more rapid 
than 180 or 185 words per minute, on an avyer- 
age.” 

The most rapid speaker in London is a 
preacher named Molyneaux, and Mr. Reed is 
in all cases called upon to report him when 
occasion requires, and he has found as the 
result of his reporting that his average is but 
185. There are a great number of reporters who 
say they can take down 200 words per minute 
on the stretch, and there are others whose 
system will take down two hundred and 
thirty words in a minute; they can perform 
prodigious feats among words by turns and 
twists, and “abbreviations and contractions” 
and “contexts,” that no one but the writers 
can understand; and which they themselves 
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sometimes can not unpuzzle. But Mr. Reed 
knows nothing of arbitrary rules or formations 
of characters, and the consequence is his reports 
can as easily be read by his assistants twenty 
years after date as on the day they were writ- 
ten. 


One of the finest written compliments ever 
paid to a shorthand writer has been dedicated 
to Mr. Reed. It was in 1852. The noted in- 
fidelistic speaker, Holyoake, and the Rev. Mr. 
Grant, both of England, had a lengthy discus- 
sion on controverted religious points. Mr. 
Grant is a “tremendous speaker;” and Mr. 
Reed was engaged to report the debates be- 
tween them, which lasted some six or seven 
days. The notice was from the pen of the 
celebrated Dr. Campbell, the editor of the 
British Banner. After referring to the object 
of the discussion, he writes: “Mr. Grant 
closed the discussion less by adding to the ar- 
gument on the atonement than by a summary 
of the entire subject which he had thoroughly 
elaborated beforehand, which he uttered with 
a rapidity scarcely conceivable. This ‘is one 
of the most remarkable features of this very 
exciting scene. Even the late Mr. Jeffrey (a 
notedly quick speaker) was a very deliberate 
speaker compared with Mr. Grant, whose 
words came forth with the rapidity of light- 
ning. The wonder of the performance is not 
diminished by the fact that every articulation 
is perfectly distinct, that not a word is lost in 
the remotest corner of the vast edifice. The 
lingual, the labial, and the intellectual appara- 
tus seem so perfectly adapted to each other, 
that they assume the appearance of a special 
creation for the purpose. Without break or 
breath or pause, and, strange to say, sometimes 
without the slightest motion or gesticulation 
beyond a gentle extension of one or other 
hand, he tears along with the swiftness to 
which nothing in nature supplies a parallel, 
except, perhaps a partridge or a plover, as 
alarmed by the report of a fowling-piece, when 
the motion of the wing is from its rapidity 
scarcely perceptible. That eyen he can be re- 
perted verbatim, is perhaps the highest achieve- 
ment of modern stenography. Such, however, 
is the fact. One of the writers, for there are 
several engaged, devotes to Mr. Grant his 
special attention, and defies him. Never was 
there a more extraordinary illustration of the 
power of that wonderful art to which man- 
kind owes so much. In the case of this gen- 
tleman there is no oppressive dragging with a 
half dozen or more words in the memory. 
The pen is quite a match for the tongue, so 
that when the speaker ceases the writer ceases ! 
One scarcely knows which most to admire, 
the man of the tongue or the man of the pen.” 

Prof. Huxley, in his scientific lectures, is 
always reported by Mr. Reed; and a few 
months ago he was the recipient of an edito- 
rial notice in the Lancet, for the correctness of 
his transcript. Charles Dickens, who is the 
most competent judge of the correctness of his 
reporters, also sent him a complimentary tes- 
timonial. 
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Mr. Reed, in spite of his arduous reportorial 
duties and superintendence, finds time to con- 
tribute largely to the press, mostly to the pho- 
netic publications. He is the editor of the 
Phonographic Reporter, a monthly magazine, 
and a contributor to the Shorthand Magazine, 
where excellent articles from his pen appear 
every month. We can not close this sketch 
more profitably to our readers, especially to 
the young, than in giving a brief selection 
from one of his articles, entitled 

REPORTING AS A MENTAL EXERCISE. 

If we trace the operations of the mind 
which are carried on during the act of taking 
down the words of a speaker as they are ut- 
tered by him, we shall not be surprised that 
a considerable amount of practice is needed 
before the art of verbatim reporting can be ac- 
quired; the cause of our astonishment will 
rather be that still greater labor and skill are 
not necessary to the carrying on of a process 
so rapid and yet so complicated. 


Let us suppose a speaker commencing his 
address. He utters two or three words, per- 
haps, in a deliberate manner; they fall on the 
reporter’s ear, and are thence communicated 
to the brain as the organ of the mind; the 
writer must then recall to his memory the sign 
for each word he has heard; the proper sign 
haying suggested itself to his mind, a commu- 
nication is made from the brain to the fingers, 
which, obedient to the will, and trained per- 
haps to the nicest accuracy of form, rapidly 
trace the mystic lines on the paper. Some 
portion of time is of course required for each 
of these operations to be performed after the 
words have been spoken; yet see! the writer 
appears to stop precisely at the same time with 
the speaker. The orator still continues in his 
deliberate style, and the reporter is able to 
write each word he hears before the next is 
uttered. Now, however, the speaker warms 
with his subject, and changes his measured 
pace to one more rapid; the writer increases 
his speed accordingly, and, notwithstanding 
the many operations at work in his mind, 
scarcely is the last word of a sentence uttered 
before he lifts his pen from the paper, as if for 
an instant’s pause, not a syllable having es- 
caped his ear or pen. This surely is a labori- 
ous task; much more so that which fol- 
lows. The speaker has finished his exordium, 
is in the midst of his topics of discourse, and 
has begun his flights of oratory. Listen to his 
next sentence. He begins in a low, measured 
tone ; after a few words makes a sudden pause; 
then, as if startled with the brilliancy of his 
ideas, and fearful lest they should escape before 
he can give them utterance, he dashes along 
at an impetuous rate which he never slackens 
till he is out of breath with exertion. In this 
rapid delivery he has gained ground to the ex- 
tent of five or six or more words on the writer, 
whom probably he has taken by surprise. 
The latter, nevertheless, has had to listen 
to the words which were, so to speak, in ad- 
vance of him, recall the proper sign for each, 
send it from the brain to the fingers, and trace 
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it on his note-book; while, at the same time, he 
has had to attend to the words which follow, 
so as to be able to dispose of them in the same 
way when their turn arrives; and in this man- 
ner are his mental and bodily powers occupied 
for an hour, or, it may be, several hours to- 
gether. 

It would naturally be supposed that, with 
all this to attend to, it would be impossible 
for the writer to think at all of the sense con- 
veyed by the words which he is at such pains 
to record; but, to perform his work efficiently, 
he must bring his mind to bear on this also, 
and not only endeavor to understand the gen- 
eral drift of what he is reporting, but to catch 
the meaning of every expression; for where 
this is neglected, literal accuracy can not be at- 
tained. The probability is that we do not dis- 
tinctly hear—hear, that is, so as to be able 
separately to identify them—half the sounds 
that compose the words to which we listen; 
and it is only therefore by our close attention 
to the context that we are enabled to supply im- 
perceptibly—for few people are conscious of 
this mental act—the sounds that the ear has 
failed to convey definitely to us. Hence the 
necessity for listening to the sense, as well as 
to the sounds of words, as they flow from a 
speaker’s lips. A minister once told us that 
in a report of a sermon delivered by him, the 
phrase “ the siege of Abimelech” was written 
and actually printed the siege of Limerick!’ 
This could not have arisen from a mistake in 
the written characters, for the forms of Abim- 
elech and Limerick would, in any system of 
shorthand, be palpably distinct: the ear must, 
in such a case, have been in error, and the 
sense should have been sufficient to correct it. 
Every experienced reporter must occasionally 
have discovered errors of this description. 
while transcribing his notes; his inattention 
to the sense, while following the speaker, not 
having led him to correct the false impression 
which has been made on the ear. 

As a mental exercise, then, reporting may 
be regarded as of the greatest utility. It is 
true that after a long course of practice the 
art becomes apparently a mechanical one, as far 
as the taking down is concerned: yet at first 
all the powers of the mind must be brought to 
bear on its attainment, and they can hardly 
fail to be materially strengthened by the train- 
ing they must undergo. A word, however, as 
to reporting being a mechanical operation, as 
some have termed it. No effort put forth by 
us can be purely mechanical, since the mind 
is necessary to it. Walking and reading (read- 
ing aloud without attending to the sense) seem 
mechanical acts, but the mind is indispensa- 
ble to them. After long practice, indeed, a 
comparatively external region of the mind is 
concerned in them, for we are enabled to think 

and plan—operations of more interior facul- 
ties—while these outward acts are being at- 
tended to; but at first both walking and read- 
ing require, in order to their attainment, a 
strong exercise, in one case, of all the powers 
of the body, and, in the other, of all the pow- 
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ers of the mind; both having been, of neces- 
sity, improved and strengthened by the train- 
ing. Itis the same with reporting, but in this 
case the exercise is more seyere; and if even 
the act of writing should, by practice, become 
little more than a mechanical performance, the 
constant employment of the mind in catching 
the meaning of different speakers, and the 
bringing before the writer all the varied styles 
of diction in use among them, together with 
the exercise in composition afforded by the 
transcribing of what has been written, can not 
fail to commend the art to all who are interest- 
ed in education, and in the development of the 
powers of the human mind. . Even where the 
student of shorthand has been unable to ac- 
quire sufficient manual dexterity to follow a 
speaker verbatim, the practice of reporting will 
still be beneficial; since increased attention to 
the sense will be required, in order that, when 
abridging a report, nothing material may be 
omitted. A habit is thus cultivated of separa- 
ting mere verbiage from the solid material, 
winnowing the chaff from the wheat; and 
though this is not the particular benefit on ac- 
count of which the cultivation of shorthand 
is recommended in this article, it is one whose 
importance ought not to be overlooked in re- 
garding reporting as a mental exercise. 
————<9 <a oe 
RICHARD BAXTER. 
ea NE 

RicHarD BAXTER was born at Rowton, 
Shropshire, England, November 12, 1615, and 
was the son of poor but respectable parents. 
His education was but scanty; he was obliged 
to content himself with a course of private 
study, in the midst of which he was in- 
duced to try his fortune at court. This was 
remarkable, as he was by nature habitually 
serious. A month at court sufficed fo convinte 
him that he was out of his element; and a pro- 
tracted illness served to deepen the earnestness 
of his religious convictions. At the age of 
twenty-three he was ordained, and shortly af- 
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terward became an assistant to a clergyman 
at Bridgenorth, where he resided two years. 
In 1640 he became parish clergyman of Kidder- 
minster, where he established his reputation as 
one of the most remarkable preachers of the 
time, and succeeded in improving the social 
manners of the townspeople. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in England, his position 
was somewhat peculiar. Sincerely attached to 
monarchy, his religious sympathies were al- 
most wholly with the Puritans, and though a 
Presbyterian in principle, he was far from ad- 
mitting the unlawfulness of Episcopacy. These 
views, which, some time before the Restoration, 
became extremely popular, were now too lib- 
eral for the general taste, and the open respect 


- shown by Baxter to some leading Puritans ex- 


posed him to some danger from the mob. He 
accordingly retired to Coventry, but returned 
to Kidderminster after a few years. During 
this period he published his ‘“‘ Saints’ Rest,” and 
“Call to the Unconverted,” which greatly ex- 
tended his fame. Baxter would never ac- 
knowledge the protectorate of Cromwell, but 
denounced him as ausurper. On the return 
of Charles to the throne of England he was ap- 
pointed one of his chaplains, and he attempted 
to reconcile, but unsuccessfully, the contending 
church factions. In 1863, Baxter was driven 
out of the established church, and retired to 
Acton, in Middlesex, where he occupied him- 
self for nearly nine years in the composition of 
some of his numerous works. In 1672 he was 
permitted to return to London, where he again 
preached and wrote. In 1685 he was con- 
demned by Judge Jeffries to pay a fine of 500 
marks, for alleged sedition in his “ Para- 
phrase of the New, Testament.” Being unable 
to pay it he was imprisoned. After a confine- 
ment of eighteen months he was released and 
pardoned. He lived after this to see better 
times, and died on the 8th of December, 1692, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Baxter is said to have preached more ser- 
mons, engaged in more controversies, and 
written more books than any other Noncon- 
formist of his age. The total number of his 
publications exceeded 160; of these, the most 
popular and celebrated are his “ Saints’ Rest,” 
“Call to the Unconverted,” and “ Dying 
Thoughts”—20,000 copies of which were sold 
in a twelvemonth, and were translated into all 
European languages. 

Baxter’s peculiar doctrines were: 1st, That 
though Christ died in a special sense for the 
elect, yet he died in a general sense for all; 2d, 
The rejection of the dogma of reprobation ; 3d, 
That it is possible even for saints to fall away 
from saving grace. 

Baxter’s life was a remarkable one, and his 
biography is historically valuable. 

Our portrait is taken from an authentic 
source, but is not so satisfactory in all respects 
as we would have it. There is an expression 


of meekness and resignation combined with 
firmness in the face. The positive Roman nose, 
prominent cheek-bones, and large chin indi- 
cate the man of courage, action, and physical 
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power. The uncomely hood or cap is any- 
thing but a pleasing addition to the face, and 
tends rather to deepen the shade of melancholy 
that lingers in the expression. 

The large eyes, which appear full of emotion 
and tenderness, indicate the word-power which 
so distinguished his sermons, and which is still 
so eloquent in his writings. The face is full 
of earnestness, and of that precise character 
which stamped the Nonconformist of the seven- 
teenth century. 


————=- 0 > 


FRIEND DAVID’S NEW SIGN. 


FrrienD Davyip—now five years in his graye 


—was a man well known to fame, and yet he : 
) pounds his finger.” 


did not belong to what is called a high posi- 
tion. He did not own a foot of ground in the 
world, excepting a small lot in the village 
graveyard, and he lived in a small house, and 
in a small way, spending. little or nothing—for 
he had little to spend—on the luxuries of life. 
Plain clothes and plain fare were all that the 
calling of a blacksmith gave him, but he was 
not conscious of wanting anything more. 

“Tf I were rich,” he often said, ‘it would 
trouble me sorely to take care of my riches, 
and Iam sure I should, like all men, learn to 
love them so well, that it would trouble me 
sorely to lose them. And it is quite probable 
I would lose them, for they, as well as the 
angels, have wings, and have often been known 
to fly away. Iam a blacksmith, and am will- 
ing to remain a blacksmith until the Lord calls 
me hence and sets me up in other business.” 

David Hall, or “ Friend Dayid,” as every one 
called him, was remarkable for his contentment 
and humility—particularly for his humility— 
and yet he prayed for help to conquer what he 
called “ his besetting sin, pride,” for he belonged 
to the bland, peaceful, loving sect called 
Quakers, or Friends, and it pained him to 
know that it was to him a cause for pride, al- 
though it took no form that men could call 
pride. 

Good “Friend David” was noted not only 


for his contentment and humility, but for 


another virtue, which was both a virtue and a 
talent. With a heart full of love, and a mind 
well skilled in selecting and using appropriate 
means for every good end, he became known 
as a man able to settle all quarrels. Often, 
while at work at his calling, he devised ways 
to turn enemies into friends. If he had been 
any other man than bland, sweet-tongued 
“Friend David,” he might have been thought 
meddlesome or officious, and been told to mind 
his own business ; but no one had the heart to 
think evil of him, or speak rudely to him, and 
so he was allowed to go undisturbed on his 
way, not only as a blacksmith, but a peace- 
maker. 

Now it happened one time that “ Friend 
Dayid” had a heavy burden on his heart, for 
Robert Gordon and Richard Newman—old 


settlers in the village—would neither go to the | 


same church, nor speak to each other, and their 
enmity touched his heart, After long thought 
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on the subject, he concluded to follow the 
promptings of his heart and the simple dic- 
tates of his conscience, and do what he could 
to turn their hearts. So he sent, one day, 
to Robert Gordon, a request that he would 
““come round and see him in the evening, as 
he had something very important to tell him,” 
and at the same time he sent a similar message 
to Richard Newman. ' 
During the day, he said to his wife, “ Mary, 
I want thee to make a pan of thy very best 
doughnuts to-day, and I want thee to be sure 
to put raisins in them. And I want thee to 
have our Tommy Crack up a large dish full of 
walnuts ; there is no one can do it like him, for 
he brings out the meats whole, and never once 


“Why, what does thee mean to do with all 
the doughnuts and walnuts ?” asked Mary. 
“JT want them to make merry over to-night, 


“and there are no three things that go so well 


together as doughnuts, and walnuts, and cider, 
and I must have them all.” 
Mary rose at once to go and doas her David 


_ had requested, for the “stove was hot,” but he 


said, ‘Wait a minute, Mary, I have not told 
thee all my request yet. Now thee must not be 
offended when I ask thee to take our Tommy 
and Susy to-night, and go and spend the evyen- 
ing with grandfather and grandmother. The 
children will like it well, and I will like it 
well to haye you all gone, for Robert Gordon 
and Richard Newman are to be here.” 


“Robert Gordon and Richard Newman!” 
exclaimed Mary. ‘“ Why, David, thee can not 
be in thy right mind. I am more than glad to 
give thee the doughnuts, and walnuts, and 
cider, but thee must not have Richard Gordon 
and Robert’ Newman here together, or thee 
will have to witness a sad quarrel.” 

“No, Mary, I will be a peacemaker, and when 
I have told them what is on my heart, we will 
eat doughnuts and walnuts and drink sweet 
cider together, and the strife of ten years will 
all be forgotten.” 

“Very well; I am wiliing thee should make 
a trial, but I should not like to be in the 
shoes,’ replied Mary, with an incredulous 
smile, as she once more started for the kitchen. 

The doughnuts that were made that day, by 
the hand of Mary, were rich and sweet, but the 


| heart of “Friend David” was richer and 


sweeter. 

After tea, good Mary “cleared away thy 
dishes,” and prepared herself and Tommy and 
Susy to “ go round to grandmother’s.” , 

Susy danced and clapped her hands, for it 
was the first time she had ever been out at 
night, and mother Mary found it difficult to 
make herself heard as she said, ‘‘ Good success 
to thee, David. No one but thee would think 
of doing such business, and thee must not be 
disappointed if nothing comes of it.” 

“Tt will not come to naught, for God smiles 
on every good thing,’ replied David, as 
Mary closed the door and walked away with 
Tommy and Susy. 

It was bright starlight when Robert Gordon 
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“came round” to see what important commu- 
nication “ Friend Dayid” had for him, and he 
had hardly taken his seat before Richard New- 
man made his appearance. The two enemies, 
although they hated each other as cordially as 
ever, were ashamed not to exchange bows 
and a “good-evening.” But the greeting was 
very cold, and it was evident that they were 
much annoyed by their accidental (for acci- 
dental they thought it) meeting. 

“Friend David,” however, possessed his soul 
in serenity, and was in no wise abashed. 


QE 
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“You must not be displeased with me, | 


friend Gordon and friend Newman,” he said, 
“if I let you know that I sent for you that I 
might tell you what a heavy burden I have on 
my heart because you have no love for each 
other, and because I know there is nothing 
but love that will serve us any good purpose 
in the other world. I have been reading the 
good book to-day, and it tells me that ‘we 
spend our years as a tale that is told; and as 
the time is so short below, and so long aboye, 
and as those who hate here can never love 
there, I want you both to forget the past, and 
be reconciled. It was a little thing made you 
enemies, and now, good friends, let a little 
thing, even this effort of a plain, humble man 
like me, make you friends.” 

“ Well, Friend David,” replied Richard New- 
man, ‘you needn’t use any more breath on us, 
and we'll use what you've already spent, and 
shake hands.- It isn’t worth while for men, 
who are on their way to the same eternity, not 
to be on speaking terms, or to walk on opposite 
sides of the street when they can just as well 
as not walk on the same side.” 

“That’s a fact,” groaned out Robert Gordon, 
in a deep bass tone, “and we had better ‘ kiss 
and be friends,’ as children say. And the next 
thing we had better do is to let all the villagers 
know that our feud is ended.” 

“T say Amen to that,’ responded Richard 
Newman. 

“And I say Amen to what you’ve both 
said!’ exclaimed Friend David; “and now let 
by-gones be by-gones, for the less said about 
disagreeable things the better. Mary has gone 
out with Tommy and Susy, to spend the eve- 
ning, but she’s left a pan of most remarkable 
doughnuts—a raisin in the middle of every 
one—for us to dispose of, and I think that, 
with the help of some walnuts and sweet 
cider, we can worry them down.” 

No one could have witnessed the scene that 
gladdened the heart of Friend David that 
night without being convinced of the power 
of a peace-loving man; and when Mary re- 
turned and heard that all was well between 
Robert Gordon and Richard Newman, she 
looked at David with astonished eyes, and 
said : 

“ Ah! David, when I was making the dough- 
nuts, I thought what a strange notion thee had 
got into thy head, but Ill always believe in 
thee after this.” 

Not long afterward Friend David happened 
to open his front door very early in the morn- 
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ing, before the village 
people were astir, and 
discovered, to his sur- 
prise, that he had a new 
sign. On ashingle that 
had been fastened to the 
door, these words, in 
large letters, had been 


printed : 

“Peace made here, 
to order, by Friend 
David.” 


Suspicion was at once 
fastened upon a noted 
wag in the village, but 
he refused to throw any 
light on the subject, af- 
firming that no one had 
any right to suspect him 
of doing what any one 
else in the village might 
have done as well as 
he, for it was known 
from one end of the 
town to the other that 
Friend Dayid had turn- 
ed two sworn enemies 
into sworn friends. 

“Indeed,” added the 7 
wag, while the corners YY 
of his mouth twitched, 7 
“who knows that Rob- 
ert Gordon and Richard 
Newman didn’t do it 
themselves !” } 

“ T believe thee did it, 
for I read the truth in | 
thy face,” said David, 
“but thee need fear 
nothing from me. Jask 
for no greater honor 
than. to be numbered 
with peacemakers.” 

“Tm sure you’ye 
never had a sign that 
could compare with this 
new sign,” remarked Richard Newman, who 
happened to be standing by, “and it’s a pity 
to take it down, for ‘blessed are the peace- 
makers.’ ”’ 

[This little history illustrates how easily 
evil may be overcome with good. “ Hold- 
ing a grudge” against another is little else 
than self-punishment. True Christianity re- 
quires us to forgive our enemies. If we would 
be happy, we must be at peace. ] 

————< > 


CHARLES KEAN. 


Tue portrait of this eminent English 
actor is a copy of a photograph from 
life, and though it appears younger than 
he did when last on the stage, it is re- 
garded as a fair likeness. The head ap- 
pears to be pretty well balanced. He 
was not so eccentric as Edmund Kean, 
his father. He had not so sharp and 
angular a nature, but was more genial 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES KEAN. JTRES EN GULLS A ACT Oa: 





and symmetrical in organization. The 
portrait indicates a man of vigor, execu- 
tiveness, breadth of imagination, force of 
character, ambition, talent for education, 
and capacity for business. His Ideality 
and Sublimity were amply developed, 
giving a sense of beauty and grandeur, 
while his Constructiveness being also 
large, gave him powers of combination 
and arrangement, and ability to compre- 
hend complications and the interplay of 
subject and character. Human Nature, 
indicated by that elevation and promin- 
ence in the center of the forehead just 
where the hair joins it, gave him excel- 
lent insight of character, and the ability 


‘to appreciate motive and disposition, and 


to personate, a trait required by an actor 
as well as by successful public speakers 
and business men. He has all the signs 
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of social affection. 
His top-head is not 
deficient, though he 
would be known 
more for talent and 


force, for skill and. 


genius, than for spir- 
ituality and religious 
characteristics. On 
the whole, he was 
organized on a more 
elevated plane than 
most play-actors; but 
he was simply an ac- 
tor. The question 
with earnest men 
will be, How much 
better is the world 
in any respect for his 
having lived in it? 

He was born at Wa- 
terford, Ireland, Jan. 
18, 1811. Two years 
after, his father remoy- 
ed to London, and then 
set out on his career as 
/ an actor. Charles was 
/ sent to Eton, and was 
there a schoolmate of 
Gladstone. His father’s 
means, however, were 
insufficient to maintain 
him long at school; and 
his parents having sep- 
arated, Charles left Eton 
and went upon the 
stage, for the purpose of 
supporting his mother 
and himself. 

In the outset of his 
dramatic career he did 
not exhibit much abil- 
ity, and we may say that the position which he 
attained subsequently was owing to assiduous 
study and persevering effort. 

In 1830 he came to this country and re- 
mained here about two years, during which 
time he reaped the results of a very successful 
stage career. In 1839 he made a second visit 
to America, and in 1842, after his return to 
England, he married Miss Ellen Tree, an act- 
ress of some reputation in comedy. A third visit 
to this country was made by Mr. Kean in com- 
pany with his wife in 1842. This visit was 
lengthy, being nearly five years in duration. In 
1850, he became the lessee of the Princess’s The- 
ater, in London, when he inaugurated a series of 
Shaksperian representations, with the view to 
elevate the standard of the English stage. 
Eleven years after, Mr. Kean retired from the 
management of that theater under the happiest 
auspices for a gentleman of the buskin. A 
banquet was given him by some of the most 


eminent persons in England, and a quantity — 


of silver plate, valued at upward of ten thou- 


sand dollars, was presented to him. This ex- “/\ 
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pression of the public sentiment is indicative 
of the moral rank which he had attained in a 
position surrounded by so many demoralizing 
influences. 

In 1868, Mr. and Mrs. Kean left England for 
a professional tour around the world. In the 
course of their travels they visited Australia, 
California, Cuba, the Atlantic seaboard in the 
United States, and Canada. His last appear- 
ance in this country was made at the Acad- 
emy of Music, April 16, 1866. On this occasion 
he confirmed all the previous impressions 
which he had made on the public mind, by the 
superb character of his impersonation. His 
death occurred on the 23d of January, and was 
occasioned by that fatal derangement of the 
vital organism known as aneurism of the 
heart. He leaves a widow and one daughter, 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


BY MME. DEMOREST. 





{A ReGanrp for the wishes of our lady readers induces 
us to ‘‘post them up” on the latest styles. We get our 
information from the American headquarters. We leave 
it for others to give the pictures, contenting ourselves 
with a plain and racy description. We still have the 
plan of a prize essay in view, and hope ere long to sub- 
mit something more sensible in the way of ladies’ dresses 


than has hitherto appeared. Bnt here we give the 


present styles, written for the A. P. J.] 

There is little room now for the tirades against fashion 
that used to be so frequent. Styles for indoor and out- 
door wear have become so sensible, and, withal, so 
picturesque and graceful, that, for a wonder, nearly 
everybody is satisfied. Even professional snarlers can 
find little of which to disapprove. 

The short dress for out-door wear belongs especially 
to this age, and is worthy of its practical spirit of im- 
provement. We are glad to say that it is still in vogue, 
and it rests with American women to render it perpetual. 
It is so useful, relieves women from such a burden of skirts, 
and makes the exercise necessary to health so easy in all 
sorts of weather, that its long life is exceedingly desir- 
able. 

There are innumerable varieties of the short dress; 
but there are two special styles, of which all others are 
but modifications, These are technically called “ suits” 
and ‘“‘costumes.’’ Suits are made in one color and 
material; costumes in two colors, and often of two 
materials. 

Costumes are more dressy than suits, and are best 
adapted to young girls or stylish young married ladies. 

The most distinguished suits are made in black, blue, 
or in Bismarck. The most elegant costumes in black 
and violet, black and green, or black and Bismarck. 

Very handsome costumes are made this season of the 
long paletot, tied in at the back with a wide sash, anda 
short skirt, finished round the bottom with three narrow 
frills. An old black silk dress can be remodeled in this 
way; the frills taken from the skirt, which is cut short 
and gored, and only the paletot made of new silk. An 
old colored silk dress may be utilized in the same way, 
and worn with the black silk cloak, thus making, at 
trifling expense, both suit and costume. 

Neat gray suits are made with a pelerine cape, the 
long rounded ends passed under the belt in front, or 
carried round to the back and knotted, so as to form 
sashends. This style will be suitable as spring advances, 
and is particularly adapted to thin summer tissues. 

Indoor dresses are still cut gored, though not ag much 
so as during the past seasons. The trains of toilets of 
eeremony are enormous, in many instances two yards 
long, and the trimming is therefore principally confined 
to the front of the skirt. A recent novelty is a square 
train arranged as a manteau delacour. It need hardly 
be said that these long trains require peculiar tact to 
render them graceful or becoming. A moderate length 


is better suited to the generality of ladies, and especially 
to ordinary occasions. 

Bonnets are small, but no longer flat to the head—they 
are raised in a sort of diadem in front, or form a succes- 
sion of raised puffs, with a trimming or ornamental vail 
at the back. 

Pique, one of the most useful and durable of materials, 
will be yery much worn for morning and children’s 
dresses. It gores so nicely, and trims so effectively with 
soutache, or any of the flat washing braids in vogue, that 
it retains a perennial freshness and popularity. 

The new designs are particularly in sleeves, the 
“Lamballe’” and Marie <Antoniette reaching to the 
elbow in capes, of which the Marie Antoniette is the 
most fashionable, and in paletots, of which the Polonaise, 
or ‘* Redingote,” is the newest and most admired. 
There are many others, but these are prominent among 
the spring styles. 
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INTEMPERANCE IN THE SOUTH. 


KENANSVILLE, N.C, 

DEAR JoURNAL: In an article on page 17, of your 
January number, indorsing a very erroneous statement 
of the Sandusky Register, you declare yourself on the 
side of ‘God and humanity.” 

Now as the inscription on the banner of those who are 
“in for the fight’? for God and humanity must be TRUTH, 
from the yery nature of the warfare, will you permit a con- 
stant reader of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
to suggest a reconsideration of the sweeping and, as he 
thinks, unfair charge against the South. Your corre- 
spondent has lived nearly half a century in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Canada, Virginia, and North and South 
Carolina, and he sincerely believes the people of the 
South to be far less addicted to intemperance than the 
inhabitants of the Northern States and British America. 

Undoubtedly ‘‘ whisky and tobacco”’ are ‘‘ twin curses,”? 
blasting and blighting the fairest prospects of individuals 
and communities, and every lover of his race must bid 
all suitable efforts to disenthrall his fellow-man from 
their deadly influence, ‘‘ God speed,” yet the good work 
will be hindered by misrepresentation, however un- 
intentional. 

The Sandusky editor must have been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in his field of observation. Certainly he did not 
gather the information on which to speak so positively 
and unreservedly, from acquaintance with the Atlantic 
Southern States. During a recent visit to Wilmington, 
N. C., although at the festive season of Christmas, the 
writer saw nothing of the treating or drinking with 
which the entire South is so unjustly charged. It may 
be thought that the stringent military orders of the com- 
manding generals will account for this freedom from 
“the constant and all-pervading use of the infernal fire- 
water,” but liquor, like love, laughs at locksmiths. The 
truth is, the people of the South, taken as a whole. are 
at least ag temperate as those of the North. Owing to 
their excitable temperament, the actions of Southerners 


under the influence of liquor may be more rash and_ 


violent, and in their hospitality they may more freely 
offer such beverages as they think their guests will 
relish, but that they are, as a people, so degraded by 
drunkenness and so depraved morally, as the Register 
and JOURNAL represent them, is simply a grave mistake. 
TRUTH AND CANDOR. 
[Our statements were strong, it must be admitted; but 
as they were founded on the quotation taken from the 
Register, we deemed them fully warranted. We believed 
that the Sandusky editor was honest in his convictions, 
and that his remarks were the result of personal observa- 
tion. If we have been misled as regards the facts, we 
regret our repetition of them; but as regards our appeal 
to the southern portion of our country, for the sake of 
temperance and true morality we would make such an 
appeal to any community North or South, if we hoped 
that some good results would flow from it. Our North 
Carolina friend does not seem to be familiar with the 
whole South—he resides in one of the fairer sections. 
We are willing to take his word for the social condition 
of the Atlantic Southern States, and if the state of society 
elsewhere is better than the dark picture drawn by our 
Sandusky cotemporary, we would rejoice to know it. 





In our February number we published an article on 
the ‘‘ Poor Whites of the South,” from the pen of a gen 
tleman of extended acquaintance with, and careful ob- 
servation of, Southern society. Surely his description 
was dark enough. He treated of one class—the lowest— 
but a large class, and thoroughly diffused through the 
Southern States. As regards the higher grades of 
society in the South, we are ready to believe that they 
are on an even footing with the Northern upper classes. 
We would have no objection to the former being more 
temperate and high-toned than the latter, were it so.] 
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LADIES, ATTENTION! 





In the October number of the AMERICAN PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL we made some allusion to American 
inventive enterprise in almost every department of art 
excepting that of fashioning ladies’ costumes. We spoke 
of the expediency of offering a prize for some useful and 
proper method by which garments might be made to 
combine the essentials of grace and healthfulness. Un- 
expectedly, we have received a letter from a lady resid- 
ing in Syracuse, who presents for our consideration a 
new plan for cutting and fitting dresses, basques, riding- 
habits, and other garments. It is called ‘‘ Madame 
Thomson’s Parisian Mode.” Why not ‘‘ American 
Mode?” if it was invented and perfected here, as is 
claimed, It is said to be easily learned from the printed 
instructions which accompany the diagrams, and is per- 
fectly practical, simple, and reliable. As a device for 
fitting waists, it is claimed to form a graceful and easy 
fit, and that in only three pieces. 

If all that is claimed for it is warranted by facts (and 
we certainly have no reason to think otherwise), the 
Method is indeed ‘‘ every family’s friend,’ and need only 
be made public to be sought and applied by all who 
would dress economically, sensibly, and tastefully. The 
price of one copy of the Method is $2. 
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NEW PREMIUMS. 





WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subseribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the Riverside Edition 
of Irving’s ‘‘ Belles Lettres Works,”’ comprising ‘* Knick- 
erbocker,” ‘‘ Tales of a Traveler,” ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost,”’ 
“‘ Crayon Miscellany,” ‘t Bracebridge Hall,” ‘‘Alhambra,” 
“Oliver Goldsmith,” ‘* Sketch Book,” elegantly bound, 
worth $16. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, a Clothes Wringer, the 
Universal, worth $10. 

For % subscribers, at $3 each, 2 handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 


Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 

Or for premiums of or under the value of $12 we will 
send such book or books as may be selected from any 
New York publisher's catalogue, the regular price of 
which is that of the premium rate. 

All subscriptions which have reference to premiums 
must commence with the January number. 
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UGLY MUG AND HER MAGICAL 
GLASS. 


I. 
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‘Tis a magical mirror, and dog-cheap, if sold—’ 

Quoth this queer-looking chap—‘for its weight in pure 
gold;’ 

And when, in a twelyemonth from this, I come back, 

You won't trade your mirror for all in my pack. 


The odd-looking peddler came trudging again 

By Ugly Mug’s window, and glanced at the pane; 
But no Ugly Mug did the peddler behold, 

But a very sweet face set in ringlets of gold; 

And up flew the sash, and a silvery voice 

Cried, ‘Come in, sir peddler, and show me the choice 
Of all in your pack, for the glass that you sold 

Is cheap at its weight in the purest of gold.’ 


GRANDMOTHER Grigg was a jolly old dame, 

As merry as ever a grig of her name; 

Her little eyes sparkled from under her cap, 

And she bit off the ends of her words with a snap. 

Her nose was on intimate terms with her chin, 

And the things she loved most were to chatter and spin. 
When she gathered her grandchildren close by her knees, 
Her wheel and her tongue both were busy as bees ; 

The flax she used up was a sight to behold, 

But more wonderful still were the stories she told. 


Ix. 


‘*So the peddler came in, and ‘I knew it!’ cried he, 
‘You're as pretty, my dear, now, as pretty can be! 
And the face that I saw, when I called here before, 
Will never be seen in this glass any more !’ 

Then he sold her a doll with magnificent curls, 

And a dress of rich silk, and a necklace of pearls, 
And he said he had hoped she this doll would prefer, 
And so he had kept it on purpose for her. 

But the glass, as no longer of use, he took back, 

‘It was handy,’ he said, ‘for to have in his pack.’ 


II. 


One night—’twas the night before Christmas—there came 

A clamorous crowd to this jolly old dame, 

Who begged her—before they were packed off to bed— 

To tell them a story ‘‘all out of her head :” 

Not one of the tales from her regular store, 

But a story, they said, they had ne’er heard before. 

“Ho! ho! something new, eh?” quoth Grandmother 
Grigg. 

‘Very well, chits! sit down, till my spindle I rig, 

And I'll tell you the queer things that once came to pass 

Between Miss Ugly Mug and her wonderful glass.”’ 


FINAL. 


‘‘Now,”’ said Grandmother Grigg, ‘‘it is bed-time, yon 
know, 

And I’ve only one word more to say ere you go, 

There’s a magical glass that can always be had, 

To show little folks how they look when they’re bad; 













YI. 


*** You'll not think me rude now, my sweet little miss, 
When J tell you your image, reflected in this, 

Ss Will grow, day by day, still more charming and clear, 

S SN If you gaze on it faithfully all the new year 


In the way I direct, thus: Whene’er it appears 





“Ugly Mug! What a name!” all the little ones cried. 
“Twas a nickname, my dears !”’ the old grandam replied. 
““This miss, when asleep, was quite pretty to see, 

But awake, she was ugly as ugly could be; 

And this just because miss was subject to fits 

Of the sullens, and pouts, and wry faces, my chits. 
These so altered her pleasant expression, that folk 
Called her Miss Ugly Mug, just by way of a joke; 

And, I think, had you seen her in one of her ‘ queers,’ 
You'd have found it a very apt nickname, my dears, 


Iv. 

‘Now it happened one day—’twas the last of the year— 
A strange-looking peddler the window drew near, 

And saw throngh the pane such a face that, good lack ! 
He jumped, and came very near dropping his pack; 
But the very next moment, he tapped at the door, 
And asked madam’s leave to exhibit his store. 

He spread out his wares on the floor of the hall, 

And said he was sure he could pleasure them all. 

He could fit both the maids and the mistress, he knew, 
And something would suit little Pretty Face, too. 


Vv. 


“Ugly Mug, at this flattery, smirked with delight, 
And her eyes grew as large as an owl’s in the night. 
Till the peddler, with motion provokingly slow, 
Brought forth a small glass, worth a sixpence or 60, 
And holding it up: ‘Now, my sweet little friend, 

If you mind my directions, you'll find in the end 
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e And I’ll forfeit my pack, at the end of the year, 
ge; If your image don’t prove you a beauty, my dear!’ 


You have cause to inflame those soft eyelids with tears; 
Whene’er by a frown you shall wrinkle that brow, 

Or pout those red lips, as you’re doing just now; 
Whene’er to be sullen or sad you incline, 

Just take a long look in this mirror of mine, 


Vil. 


Then the peddler, he shouldered his pack and went out, 
And Ugly Mug looked in the glass, with a pout, 

Till the image she saw seemed so funny and strange 
That she langhed—and behold! what a magical chango! 
The cross-looking face in an instant was gone, 

And a gay little visage smiled into her own— 

The visage of such a bright-eyed little elf, 

That Ugly Mug felt quite ashamed of herself. 

So she yowed she would do as the peddler had said, 
And she carried the glass, quite delighted, to bed. 





“Well,” said Grandmother Grigg, ‘‘ when the twelve- 
month went by, 
And the time was at hand for the old year to die, 


, 





And when any of you, dears, feel willing to try, 
Of Grandmother Grigg such a glass you may buy; 
All the payment she asks, is a kiss and a hug, 
And the promise to use it like Miss Ugly Mug!”’ 
Cc. D, GARDETTE. 


[The above amusing, but at the same time instructive, 
poem for our young readers is taken from Our Schoolday 
Visttor, a magazine for young people, published by 
Messrs. J. W. Daughaday & Co., of Philadelphia. 

This periodical deserves a prominent place in the ju- 
yenile literature of America. In the quantity and quality 
of its monthly installment of bondons it is not surpassed 
by any other periodical of the same nature and similar 
subscription terms. On its roll of contributors we find 
many names which have been long familiar to the youth 
of our land, and whose attractive stories and sketches 
have found appreciative readers of all ages. Among 
these contributors are George S. Burleigh, Jacob Abbott, 
Rey. Alexander Clark, and Alice Carey, of whom we need 
only make mention. The design of the publishers of 
this magazine evidently is the production of a monthly 
perfectly adapted to juvenile tastes and desires, The 
language is simple, the illustrations vivid, and the sub- 
jects generally are those which come within the notice 
of children and excite their interest. The cat, the dog, 
school scenes, vacation sports, dolls, babies, etc., are va- 
riously and humorously illustrated, while at the same 
time points of morality are brought out strongly and 
urged home. We find much pleasure ourselves in a rapid 
glance through the magazine whenever it comes under 
our eyes. Subscription, $1 25 per annum.] 
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Literary Hotices. 


[Al works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed. ]} 





Tur SourHERN JOURNAL OF 
Epucation. Devoted tothe Educational 
and Literary interests of the South and 
West. A monthly quarto of sixteen 

ges, published at $1 a year, by John 
Hearn, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Why ‘Southern’ education? Why not 
National or American? Or, if it must 
have a local designation, call it The Ken- 
tucky Journal of Education. Considering 
the sectional feeling hitherto so rampant, 
we would do nothing to perpetuate it, but 
all things to allay it or abolish it. We 
want no arbitrary lines drawn to separate 
one section from the other. In future, our 
manners, customs, and interests are to be 
one and the same. State rights and sec- 
tional interests are to be merged into the 
Union. It isnota kingdom noran empire, 
It isa Natron. And our education, litera- 
ture, commerce are to be AMERICAN, 

The editor says: ‘‘ Appreciating the 
necessity that has long existed for a peri- 
odical devoted to educational matters in 
the section where all our interests are, we, 
fully conscious of the responsibility as- 
sumed, enter hopefully upon our self-im- 
posed task. The distinctive features of 
the Journal are set forth in the prospectus 
published elsewhere. To its statements 
we have only to add that without prejudice, 
without sectarian or partisan bias, we 
hope to so discharge our duty as to meet 
the approbation of every earnest worker in 
the great cause of education throughout 
the South and West. [Why not say 
throughout the Union?] We know that 
failure has been the common lot of those 
who have essayed the enterprise which we 
now propose, but we have the temerity to 
presume upon gaining wisdom from the 
experience of our predecessors.” 

Whatever may be the political proclivities 
of this new candidate, it must concentrate 
upon itself the best minds of educators in 
the regions where it circulates, and will 
inevitably do a most useful and necessary 
work. We therefore wish it the best 
success. 


By Charles 


Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designs. by George Cruik- 
shank, Price, $1 50 in cloth. 


This edition of ‘* Oliver Twist’’ is the 
tenth volume of an entire new edition of 
Charles Dickens’ Works, now in course of 
publication by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Rhiladelphia, which is called ** The People’s 
Lidition, Illustrated.” Each yolume is 
printed on the finest white paper, from 
large, clear type that all can read. It is 
one of the best and cheapest editions of 
Charles Dickens’ Works published in the 
world. 


Tur Living Porir or THE 
CHRISTIAN CHouRCH. A Series of Dis- 
courses, doctrinal and practical, from 
representative men among the disciples 
of Christ; with a brief biographical 
sketch and steel portrait of each contri- 
butor. Arranged and edited by W. T. 
Moore. One large octavo volume of 
590 pa es, with twenty-eight portraits. 
Published by R. W. Carroll and Co., 
Cincinnati. Price, $5. Sold only by 
subscription. 

The publishers express a just pride in 
the artistic excellence of this splendid 
production. The type is of the old style, 
new and clear; the paper fine and of rich 
tone; the printing and binding every way 
creditable. Some acquaintance with the 
editor, and a cursory perusal of the book, 
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warrant us in pronouncing it every way |SpxonoGy AS THE PurLosorpuy 


worthy of the most liberal patronage, 
which it is sure to receive. It is proposed 
to continue the series until it shall include 
all the leading preachers of the Christian 
Church now living, and thus will furnish 
in itself, when completed, a library of 
choice religious literature, including speci- 
men sermons on all the various subjects 
generally discussed. Among the topics in 
the present volume are the following: 
The Good Confession; Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Theanthropos ; Atonement; Jesus, 
the First and the Last; Reconciliation ; 
Christ’s Precious Invitation ; What Must I 
Do to be Saved? The Conditions of the 
Gospel Reasonable; Regeneration ; Christ’s 
Conversation with Nicodemus; Baptism 
Essential to Salvation; The Ministry 
of the Holy Spirit; The Witness of 
the Spirit; The Church, its Identity ; 
Building on the One Foundation; The 
Safety and Security of the Christian; The 
Priesthood of Christ; The History of the 


Redemption Reproduced in the Redeemed ; 
Death and Life; The Love of God; Glory- 
ing in the Cross only; The Law of Pro- 
gressive Development; Conscience and 
Christianity ; The Mission of the Church 
of Christ; Faith and Sight; Retribution ; 
The Judgment to Come. 


ORATORY—SACRED AND SEcu- 
LAR; or, The Extemporaneous Speaker. 
With Sketches of the most Eminent 
Speakers of all Ages. By William Pit- 
tenger, author of ‘‘ Daring and Suffering.” 
Introduction by Hon. John A. Bingham, 
and Appendix, containing a Chairman's 
Guide for Conducting Public Meetings 
According to the best Parliamentary 
Models. 1 vol., large 12mo, pp. 220. 
Tinted paper, beveled boards. Price, 

1 50. New York: Samuel R. Wells, 
publisher. 


Instead of an elaborate description of 
this new work, we give in brief the table 
of contents. Objects of the Work stated. 
Introduction, by Hon. John A. Bingham, 
Member of Congress. : 


Part I.—The Written and Extempore 


Discourse Compared — Illustrative Ex- 
amples. Prerequisites—Intellectual Com- 
petency; Strength of Body; Command of 
Language; Courage; Firmness; Self-Re- 
liance. Basis of Speech—Thought and 
Emotion ; Heart Cultivation ; Earnestness. 
Acquirements—General Knowledge; of 
Bible; of Theology; of Men; Method by 
which such Knowledge may be obtained. 
Cultivation — Imagination; Language ; 
Voice; Gesture, how acquired; Distin- 
guished Orators and Writers. 

Part Il.—A Sermon. The Foundation 
for a Preacher—Subject; Object; Text; 
Hints to Young Preachers. The Plan— 
Gathering Thought; Arranging; Commit- 
ting ; Practical Suggestions ; Use of Notes. 
Preliminaries for Preaching—Fear ; Vigor ; 
Opening Exercises; Requisites for a Suc- 
cessful Discourse. The Divisions—Intro- 
duction, Difficulties in Opening; Discus- 
sion, Simplicity, and Directness. After- 
Considerations—Success; Rest ; Improve- 
ment; Practical Suggestions. 

Part III.—Secular Oratory. Instructive 
Address—Fields of Oratory; Oral Teach- 
ing; Lecturing. Miscellaneous Address— 
Deliberative ; Legal; Popular; Contro- 
versial; the Statesman; the Lawyer; the 
Lecturer; the Orator. 

Part IV.—Eminent Speakers Described 
—St. Augustine: Luther; Lord Chatham; 
William Pitt; Edmund Burke; Mirabean; 
Patrick Henry; Whitefield; Wesley; 
Sidney Smith; F. W. Robertson; Clay; 
Bascom; Summerfield; Spurgeon; Beecher; 
Anna E. Dickenson ; John A. Bingham ; 
W. E. Gladstone; Matthew Simpson ; 
Wendell Phillips; John P. Durbin; New- 
man Hall, and others. 

APPENDIX.— The Chairman’s Quide. 

nize and Conduct Public 


How to Or 
Meetings and Debating Clubs, in a parli- 


amentary manner, Sent by return post. 





or Lire; implying Social Organization 
and Goyernment. By Mrs. Elizabeth 
Osgood Goodrich Willard. Chicago: 
G. R. Walsh. 8vo, pp. 483. Price $2 25. 


The dissatisfaction which is felt by most 
intelligent thinkers at the present day 
with the traditional theories of life and 
the universe, is strikingly manifested in 
this remarkable volume, without the slight- 
est tendency to the skepticism which 
is content to remain in barren negations. 
After a critical sifting of prevailing specu- 
lative systems, the author appears as the 
champion of a positive faith, which she 
is persuaded will add new triumphs to 
thought, and lay the foundation for a hisher 
order of society. In the prosecution of her 
argument she takes no counsel of the past, 
pays no deference to the authority of great 
names, is never blinded by the prestige of 
popular opinion, but follows out the clue 
which she professes to have obtained to 
the mysteries of the universe, with singular 
consistency and courage. At the same 
time, she exhibits no love of audacious in- 
novation ; none of the vehemence of party 
spirit; her tone is uniformly reverent and 
gentle; but she writes with undoubting 


, strength of conviction, and the confidence 


of a feminine nature, that she is authorized 
to announce a new development of truth. 

The pxilosophy of which Mrs. Willard 
assumes to be the discoverer, is founded 
on universal laws. Its peculiar feature is 
the prevalence of the masculine and femi- 
nine elements throughout the domain of 
nature. The principle of sex controls both 
the solar and the human systems, which 
correspond with each other, and with the 
laws of social organization and govern- 
ment. The harmony of society depends 
on the elevation of woman to her natural 
rank and influence, as illustrated in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies and the 
general order of the universe, 

The laws of our nature are identical with 
the laws of the spheres. The ultimate 
causality in each of these orders of phe- 
nomena is the all-prevailing soul, which 
exists by its own eternal necessity, and is 
revealed in the manifold forms of life. 
Soul must be governed by the same laws 
that control matter, or it could not become 
organized in cunnection with matter. We 
can accordingly judge of the nature of soul 
by its analogy with the material elements. 
Still, we are not to regard soul as the pro- 
duct of any refinement of matter. It was 
never made or produced at all. It is for- 
ever the same unchangeable, incorruptible 
element, while matter proceeds from the 
laws of motion in the organization of the 
universe. Matter is the result of action— 
is subject to perpetual changes ; its present 
state is not its primitive state, and hence 
it can not be eternal. Its elements are 
eternal, but not its changeable material 
forms. 

But as all the elements of nature move 
by inherent mathematical law, every law 
of motion is universal and unchangeable. 
The conditions of sex are as deep as exist- 
ence itself. In the development of life, 
soul is the mother, and law the father of 
nature. Nature is a birth as well as 
humanity. Birth implies parentage. Soul 
and law are thus the bride and bridegroom 
of the universe? The essential attribute 
of the soul is power, the essential attribute 
of law is principle. Matter has no sex. 
It is neuter in all forms of organized life, 
since it is the passive servant of the law of 
motion in the soul. In the primal condi- 
tion of the elements matter does not exist, 
but is made or produced in the processes of 
motion. Matter is to the soul and law 
what clay is to the potter, Everywhere in 
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nature is the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter, 

The theory, of which we have thus given 
little more than the merest hints, is elab- 
orated by the author with great fullness of 
detail, and skillfully applied to the expla- 
nation of the origin of the material uni- 
verse and of humanity. A large portion 
of her work, and one which will interest a 
majority of readers more than her ingeni- 
ous speculations, is devoted to the prac- 
tical application of her views to the im- 
provement of the political and social insti- 
tutions of the world. The masculine law 
of physical and mental labor gives to man 
the right of supremacy and control in this 
orbit of life. His right is derived from his 
strength and ability in the field of labor. 
The central power of woman in the ma- 
ternal office gives her the power of control 
over herself and her offspring, and also the 
right of control over man in the sexual 
relation. As a consequence, she has the 
right of control in the central relations of 
society and government. In the solar and 
human systems the feminine law is the 
controlling power. The same law must be 
recognized in all the relations of life before 
we can possess a guarantee of order and 
harmony. In the present condition of 
society there is no balance of power be- 
tween man and woman. By his power of 
control with the sword and in the field of 
labor, man has usurped all the natural 
rights of the mother. He has taken pos- 
session of her person, her children, her 
property, and earnings, as well as of the 
earth beneath her feet. He maintains his 
usurpations by the power of the purse. 
The remedy for these evils is to be found 
in the readjustment of the social relations, 
giving a feminine as well as masculine 
head to the government of the state in all 
its branches. The feminine head should 
be central, directing, and controlling; the 
masculine, external, distributive, and exe- 
cutive. In the governmental orders of 
society woman has the power of control, 
because she holds the heart of the people, 
as the left side holds the heart of the human 
organism. Woman is just as necessary to 
the head of the governmental orders as the 
feminine law of reason is to the head of 
the human system or rotation to the solar. 
In the public councils she would be to man 
intuition, judgment, wisdom, conscience, 
and self-reliance, in accordance with her 
mental constitution. 

From the brief outline which we have 
given of a portion of the leading ideas that 
are developed and illustrated in this vol- 
ume, our readers will be able to form some 
estimate of its import and purposes. It is 
not probable that the views of the writer 
will meet with general acceptance. They 
are too much at war with the current 
systems not to challenge controversy, 
although they are presented in a suggestive 
rather than a dogmatic form. Still, they 
possess a curious interest as illustrative 
of the fermentation of thought in these 
days, and the original products which are 
often found in the foam. 


Toe AmeErRIcAN ARTISAN is 
a first-class weekly, devoted to the interests 
of inventors, mechanics, manufacturers, 
and others. It is a high-toned journal, 
conducted on business principles, and aims 
to do good. Like its elder brother, the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, it grows larger and 
stronger as it grows older. It deserves 
the success it is sure to receive. There ia 
aspirited but an honorable rivalry between 
these two weeklies; the public will sup- 
port them both and be the gainer for 
their enterprise. We read both. 
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Tu STRANGER IN THE TROPICS. 
Being a Hand-Book for Havana and 
Guide-Book for Travelers in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and St. Thomas; with descriptions 
of the principal Objects of Interest, Sug- 
gestions to Invalids, Hints for Tours, 
and general directions for Travelers. 
Tilustrated. 12mo, 200 pp. Price, $1 50. 
New York: American News Co. 


Just the thing needed. Why has it not 
been done before? Every person visiting 
these islands needs the precise instruction 
given in this book, and even the islanders 
themselves need it. Nor are its hygienic 
suggestions without value to the inhabit- 
ants of the continent—Tropic, Temperate, 
or Arctic regions. The very capable author 
—well known to us—modestly withholds 
his name from the title. Why? 


RoutTLEDGE’s ILLUSTRATED 


NaturRAL History oF Man, in_ all 
Countries of the World. By the Rey. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc., etc. 
Part VIII., December. Price, 50 cents. 


This elaborate and exceedingly interest- 
ing work would require a very extended 
notice at our hands to furnish our readers 
with a definite idea of its character and 
contents. The Kaffir tribes, the Hottentots, 
the Bushman, the Namaquas, the Bechu- 
anas, the Damaras, the Ovambos, the 
Makololos, the Makobas, the Batokas, the 
Banyais, the Balondos, Angolese, and 
Wanyamuezi, all African tribes, are con- 
sidered at length as to their habits, cus- 
toms, costumes, intellectual capacities, and 
geographical position, The number of 
illustrations introduced into the text is 
very large, and of course adds much to the 
value of the work. 

To the ethnologist, the anthropologist, 
the lover of natural history, the work need 


only be named to excite their interest. 
To the general public the work may be 
earnestly commended as affording infor- 
mation of a useful character, written in a 
very entertaining style. No gentleman’s 
library which pretends to comprehensive- 
ness is complete without this publication. 
We purpose to give some extracts from it 
in the course of future issues of our 
JOURNAL. 


Ture PrrsonaL Hisrory or 


Davin CoPpPpERFIELD. By Charles Dickens, 
With eight illustrations. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. Price, $1 50. 


Another volume of the neat Charles 
Dickens Edition, and the one which has 
enlisted the special interest of the author’s 
admirers, as it is generally supposed to 
contain passages from his own early life 
and his struggles in the outset of his liter- 


ary career. We count David Copperfield 

one of the best productions of the fertile 

author. — 

Goop Srories. Part III. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Price, 
59 cents. 


The stories in this interesting number 
are not confined to English literature, but 
embrace translations and stories from 
other languages. It includes Christmas 
with the Baron, Stephen Yarrow, A Family 
Christmas in Germany, the Christmas 
Banquet, Three of a Trade; or, Red Little 
Kriss Kringle, Adventures of a New Year’s 
Eve, and several illustrations. 


BRAITHWAITE’S RerTrRosPEcT of 


Practical Medicine and Surgery. Part 
LVI. January. Uniform American Edi- 
tion. New York: W. A. Townsend & 
Adams. Half yearly, per number, $1 50; 
per annum, in advance, $2 50. 


This exceedingly valuable compendium 
of medicine and surgery is without a rival 
in this country. Asa reporter of import- 
ant cases which have received the attention 
of the physician or of the surgeon, it espe- 
cially commands the interest of all prac- 
titioners who would keep pace with the 
march of scientific improvement. 


— 








Woman’s Wrones; a Counter- 


Trritant. Gail Hamilton. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. 


This racy, cogent, and sometimes caustic 
New England writer directs the shafts of 
her satirical logic at the recent publications 
of anoted clergyman. She takes occasion 
to dissent in strong terms from his posi- 
tions with reference to the social,moral,and 
intellectual relations of woman, and claims 
that he ignores some of the most import- 
ant influences which tend to impair their 
physical and mental forces. Some pages 
of the book are given to a vigorous advo- 
cacy of woman’s right to vote, and the 
pressing need of her asserting her woman- 
hood in matters more strictly within her 


sphere. Miss ‘‘ Gail’? always writes for a 
purpose, and the readers of her book will 
deduce from it some good impressions. 


Tue EpucaTIon OF THE HEART; 


or, The Necessity of Proper Moral Cul- 
ture for Human Happiness. By Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax. New York: Samuel 
R. Wells. Price, 10 cents. 


This is re-printed from the PaRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, in response to the request 
of some friends who deemed the essay of 
sufficient value to be published separately 
for general circulation. It will repay the 
reader well. 

A 


Tur Goop Man’s Lrecacy. 


Sermon by Samuel Osgood, D.D., after 
hearing of the death of Dr. Richard 
Rothe, of Heidelberg. Price 25 cents. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 


This interesting discourse will commend 
itself to any reader if he has not heard of 
the cultured minister who produced it. If 
he is acquainted with the reputation of 
the author, he needs no special advice of 
ours to determine his purchase of the 
book. The title is a sufficient review of 
the pamphlet. 


Prtrerson’s CuEap Epitrion 
oF CHARLES Dickens’ Works. Of these 
we have lately received from the publish- 
ers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, the following: 

‘* David Copperfield,’ price 25 cents. 
‘* Hard Times,”’ price 25 cents. ‘* Great 
Expectations,” price 25 cents. ‘No 
Thoroughfare.’’ By Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins, price 10 cents. 


Break Hovsz. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designs by Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 


Litrte Dorrir. By Charles 
Dickens, With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designs by Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 

LirE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 
With illustrations by Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. Price $1 50in cloth. 


Three more yolumes of that exceedingly 
cheap edition called The People’s, Illus- 
trated, from those pushing publishers, T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
How they can make it pay we can scarcely 
see, unless Mr. Dickens’ recent visit at 
Philadelphia has greatly stimulated the 
demands for his books. 


Gemma. By T. A. Trollope. 
Price, $2 in cloth; or, $1 50 in paper. 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers. 


This new novel relates many passages in 
the more private walks of Italian life. The 
descriptions of localized scenery, especially 
those of the city of Siena, Savona, and 
Maremma, are excellent. There is much 
complication, plotting, and counterplotting 
introduced into the narrative—a mode of 
treatment permitted in all novels—but in 
the main the book is written well, and 
possesses a style well adapted to please. 
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Tue Trisune ALMANAC and 


Political Register for 1868. Price, 20cts. 
New York: The Tribune Association, 
Publishers, 


Of all political registers this annual is 
the best of its size and price. Exclude 
the patent medicine advertisements — of 
which there are seyeral pages—and there 
would be nothing to disapprove; as it is, 
excepting this one drawback, it is the best 
thing of the kind. —— 


Tur GosPEL IN THE TREES, 
is the somewhat peculiar title of a new 
volume, by Rey. Alexander Clark, editor 
of ‘* Our Schoolday Visitor,’’ Philadelphia, 
and pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Pittsburg, now in the press of J. W. 
Daughaday & Co. It will contain over 
800 pages, 12mo, and be very handsomely 
made. As soon as ready, we shall describe 
it more at length. —— 


Tue Prarrize FarMER Com- 
PANY of Chicago have published a capital 
Annual of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
It. contains—including useful advertise- 
ments—140 pages, and sells for 80 cents. 
A complete directory, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, of all the nurserymen and 
fruit-growers in the United States is given ; 
also, agricultural implement dealers, seeds- 


men, and stock-breeders, which must be 
most desirable for those interested in these 
subjects, Altogether, we think this a 
capital beginning, and commend it as 
worthy of a place on the table of every 
Western farmer. 


Music. Mr. C. M. Tremaine, 
481 Broadway, New York, has lately pub- 
lished the following pieces of new music. 
We have examined them with much en- 
joyment. The Soldier’s Prayer, a bass 
song, by John Dunbar, price 30 cents; 
The Smile Whose Sweetness Won Me, a 
ballad, 30 cents; Day by Day, words by 
the author of John Halifax, music by W. 
R. Dempster, 40 cents. 


MacGazinres.—Le Perit 
Messacer for February contains an as- 
sortment of finely illustrated modes de 
Paris, with paper patterns. Price, 50 cts. 


Diz Moprenwatrt for March 
is replete with matters of interest to ladies 
in the line of new designs and patterns for 
dresses, sacques, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


Tue Carnoric Woritp. A 
monthly magazine of General Literature 
and Science, by its February number, 
shows itself to be in the front rank with 
other American periodical literature of a 
critical nature. It writers are eminent for 
culture and taste. —— 


Lirrett’s Livine Acs, of 
which we have just received Number 1234, 
continues to furnish its readers, semi- 
monthly, with choice selections from the 
prominent foreign and domestic monthlies 
and weeklies. 


Tue -ReEvonutTion, is the 
title of a new weekly, devoted to the new 
movements favoring Woman Suffrage, 
Eight Hours Labor, the Overthrow of 
Political Demagogism, General Education, 
etc. Subscription, $2 a year. Susan B. 
Anthony, proprietor and manager, New 
York. 


Tue February number of 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine abounds in 
matters of current importance to ladies. 
The fashion-plates are large, numerous, 
and elaborate. — 

Gopry’s Lapy’s' Book, 
though now in its 76th volume, is fresh 
and vigorous. The February number con- 
tains a variety of information acceptable 
to the social circle, 
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Go our Corcespondents, 





Quxstions oF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered ig this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“Best THoueuts” solicited. 


PonarizInc THE Brain.— 
Does it make any difference in what direc- 


_tion the head is while one sleeps ? 


Ans. It is claimed by some that the head. 
should be at the north during sleep, be- 
cause there is supposed to be a magnetic 
current running from south to north, 
which, in a few years, will charge or polar- 
ize a bar of iron if placed in a north and 
south position. Dull heads might well 
sleep with heads to the north, and perhaps 
those who are too wide-awake and excit- 
able should turn the other way to lower 
the tone of their brain. This doctrine is 
speculative only. 


SuccEssION OF THE YEARS. 
—It is evident to our mind that but sixty- 
seven years of the present century have 
elapsed. Common parlance hath it, and 
correctly so, when speaking of occur- 
ences of the past year, ‘‘ in the year 1867;” 
the signification of which is, ‘tin the 
course or progress of 1867," a period of 
time incompleted. We speak of living in 
the nineteenth century, because the eight- 
eenth is past, and it is now eighteen 
hundred and ——, a number of years past 
eighteen hundred. The present century 
commenced January Ist, 1801. 


A PERPLEXED CONSCIENUE. 
—I was present when A paid B some bank 
notes. t saw the notes thrown on the 
table, and was, at the time, of the opinion 
that there were ¢wo of them, and so stated 
soon after the transaction. ‘Two days later 
I had occasion to think the matter over 
more carefully, and, by placing other bank 
notes in the same position to refresh my 
memory, I am convinced that there were 
jour or more of the notes. Should my 
having expressed the opinion that there 
were only two of the notes invalidate my 
present statement that there were four or 
more? 

Ans, Wethink not. In judicial matters, 
the right of a witness to testify a second 
time with reference to the same matter is 
unquestioned. The following illustration 
is in point: A witness is called to state 
the substance of an interview which had 
taken place in connection with the subject 
in litigation. He recites the circumstances 
and the character of the conversation to: 
the best of his recollection then; a day or 
two afterward, it occurs to him that he 
omitted certain points which have a most 
important bearing on the case, and which 
he did not recall, or could not recall, in the 
course of his examination. His impres- 
sions are now strengthened by associated 
circumstances which present themselves 
to his mind and enable him to reason 
clearly on the subject; and it may be the 
further knowledge of which he has become 
thus possessed will tend to contradict or 
weaken the strength of his first testimony. 
He presents himself for a second examina- 
tion, announcing that he wishes to make 
further statements; that, since his last 
deposition, he has become possessed of 
further information bearing on the subject 
of the suit. He is usually admitted to 
testify. Aside from this legal view, the 
equitable right, not to say duty, of a man 
to correct any statements made while 
entertaining, unintentionally, false views 
of a matter, is undisputed. e think that 
man who is willing to correct any errone- 
ous statement thus made, entitled to the 
respect of all honest men. fs 
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Exxrcrro-GAaLyANic BATTERY. 
—What is its use ? 

Ans. The medical uses of electricity, as 
recorded by many of the faculty, in cases 
of neuralgic, dyspeptic, rheumatic, and 
paralytic affections, are manifestly a very 
imperfect exhibit of what can be accom- 
plished by the tonic effects of electrization. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
publishes’ the following, relating to the 
effects of the galvanic battery: 

“Tt strengthens the organs of assimila- 
tion and very markedly affects the secretion 
and excretion. The appetite increases in 
keenness and vigor; the bowels, if consti- 
pated, become more regular, and the sleep 
more refreshing; as a consequence, also, 
there is oftentimes an increase of the 
muscular development. Asa result of all 
this increased activity of the vital functions, 
the patient improves in capacity for endur- 
ance, and is able to use more violent and 
protracted exercises than before. 

““Tt causes a temporary feeling of exhil- 
aration, very much like that which is ex- 
perienced after surf or shower bathing. 
Patients say that they feel at once refresh- 
ed, as though they had taken a brisk walk 
in the open air. This enlivenment of the 
sensation often lasts for hours. Some- 
times, especially with nervous patients, a 
very agreeable drowsiness is experienced, 
that makes a couch or lounge very invyit- 
ing. If sleep is at once indulged in on 
account of this, it is usually very quiet and 
refreshing. 


Tries with No REeEticion. 
—Are any tribes of men destitute of any 
of the mental faculties? The Kaffirs of 
Africa and the Patagonians of South 
America are said to have no disposition 
to worship, or any religious feeling. 


Ans. So far as we are informed, no tribe 
or nation of men has yet been found who 
did not recognize a superior intelligence, 
or God. Those who have made the most 
extended acquaintance with African tribes 
have, we believe, uniformly found them 
pagans, worshiping all sorts of idols and 
entertaining the most wild and extravagant 
superstitions. Explorers, seamen, and 
traders, who are not in the line of such 
investigations, land upon shores among 
savages, and without learning their lan- 
guage, their customs, or their institutions, 
may infer that they have no religion, be- 
cause they do not see them congregate and 
go through with that which civilized men 
would regard as religious ceremonies, 
Most of these barbarous and savage tribes, 
unfortunately, believe in evil spirits, and 
they have a hundred malign spirits to one 
goodone. Butall this indicates a religious 


element, a blind hungering for moral ; 


truth. All men have the rudiments of all 
the faculties, and there is as much differ- 
ence between the best and worst speci- 
men in civilized nations as there is between 
a civilized and a savage nation or tribe, 
in respect to intellectual scope and moral 
appreciation. 


PuorocrRapHy.—Some people 


regard the practice of the photographic art 
as - very unhealthy occupation, Is this 
80 


Ans. In the early history of photography, 
when daguerreotypes only were taken, and 
the plate must be coated with the fumes of 
iodine and the picture brought out by the 

-yapor of mercury, it 2as a very unhealthy 
pursuit, because the iodine and mercury 
must be more orless inhaled. With the re- 
cent improvements in photography, many 
unhealthy processes have been obviated. 
The confinement and the nervous excite- 
ment generally makes photographers 
nervous and thin, because they have to 
“‘make hay while the sun shines.” Queen 





Caroline once ordered her artist to paint a 
likeness of herself in the open garden, 
where the whole sky was reflecting light 
upon her from every quarter. An artist 
would appreciate the impossibility of 
painting a true picture of a person under 
such circumstances. Sometimes sitters 
complain because there is a dark shadow 
on one side of the nose, or under the point 
of the nose, or under the chin. They say 
“they are not negroes, they have not a 
black neck, or a black cloud on one side of 
the face ;’’ and there are ten thousand 
other whimsical and ignorant criticisms 
which sitters make, that would wear out 
neryes of India-rubber. If artists could 
have artists to sit, it would be compara- 
tively easy, because they would appreciate 
merit, and be satisfied with good work. 

Cotitecian.—The student 
who is given to fits of melancholy will 
please call at our office, and we will suggest 
some resolution of his difficulties. 


Aublisher’s Department, 


Dovus_E SuBSCRIPTION.— We 
have made arrangements with other pub- 
lishers by which we can associate several 
magazines respectively with the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and offer both at a re- 
duction from the aggregate price. : 

We can send the JouRNAL and PutNAm’s 
MAGAZINE (the subscription price of which 
is $4) to new subscribers for one year for 
$6. The JouRNAL and Hours at Home 
for $5. The JourRNAL and Liprrncott’s 
Magazine for $6. The JouRNAL and THE 
WEEK for $5. The JourNat and the 
RounpD TABLE for $7. The JourRNAL and 
the RrversipE Macazine for $4 50. The 
JOURNAL and DErmoreEstT’s MAGAZINE for 
$5. The JourNAL and the ATLANTIC 
Montuaty for $6. 


“SHorr Srories In Business 
Hovurs,”’ is an old and sensible motto. 
The amount of valuable time wasted, killed, 
forever lost to one through inconsiderate 
persons who ‘‘just drop in” to say ‘‘ how 
do you do,”’ in business hours, is painful 
to contemplate. We ought all to remember 
that however little value we place on our 
own time, we have no right to consume or 
squander the time of others. Read what 
Dr. Hall says on this head in his Journal 
of Health to a correspondent. We doubt 
whether the experience which produced 
his outburst equals ours: 


To C. O. H.—Can’t afford to read a three- 
page letter from any correspondent, but 

ee: the main drift, perhaps, from a first 

ew lines; we can not tell all about any 

one thing in one article; it would be too 
long; coho would read it; if you write 
again and want to be read, say all you want 
on one piece of common note-paper; enough 
can be said in that space to last a year, 
Ye long-winded folk: your blows are not 
worth a button; come to your subject at 
once; if two words express your mean- 
ing, select the one having the fewest 
syllables; if two monosyllables will equally 
convey your idea, write the one which has 
the fewest letters. Just imagine that every 
letter you want printed cost half a dime, 
and what wordy fellow has many! and act 
accordingly. 

Persons often send a dollar or two for 
the Journal or for a book, and then write 
a letter a mile long, detailing their signs 
and symptoms, with insufferable diffuse- 
ness, and seem to think that an opinion or 
a prescription will be thrown in. When 
the editor opens a letter longer than a few 
words and in a strange hand, and has no 
money in it—it is turned over to another to 

lean the one main idea and reportit. Time 
is money in a large city. A whole bundle 
of compliments would not buy a sprig of 
parsley fora bowl of soup. If you make a 
purchase at a store you do not expect to 
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have some other thing of equal or greater 
cost thrown in because you have patron- 
ized the ‘‘House.”? It would take us a 
year to answer all the letters we receive in 
a week from persons who seem to think 
that their subscribing for the Journal, or 
purchasing a book, or Bank, praises 
entitles them to a prescription. Whoever 
wants a letter from us on any subject must 
send with it Five Dollars. 








@ersowal, 


Dr. Ricr, when at the head 
of the Theological Seminary in Prince Ed- 
wards, Va., was requested by the people 
of one of the out parishes to send them a 
minister. They wanted one who could 
visit a good deal, for their former minister 
neglected that, and they wanted to bring 
that up. They wanted a man of very gen- 
tlemanly deportment, for some thought a 
deal of that. And so they went on describ- 
ing a perfect minister. The last thing they 
mentioned was—they gave their last minis- 
ter $350; but if the Doctor would send 
them such a man as they had described, 
they would raise another $50, making it 
$400. Dr. Rice immediately replied, advis- 
ing them to send for Dr. Dwight in heaven, 
as he did not know any one on earth that 
would suit them. 

TuHEoporeE, king of Abyssi- 
nia, is a man of wit and sense if he is a ty- 
rant. The following is told of him: He 
had subdued an insurrection, and issued an 
edict whereby he commanded that all those 
who had fought in the rebellion to lay down 
their arms and return to the employment 
of their fathers. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of the edict he was waited on by a 
band of robbers, who claimed the right, in 
accordance with his command, to return to 
the calling of their fathers. ‘‘ And what, 
then, were your fathers ?”’ asked the king, 
unsuspectingly. ‘‘ Robbers,’’ was the re- 
ply. The king assured them that they 
would do better to raise herds and till the 
ground, as most of their countrymen, and 
offered to give them plows and oxen. But 
they insisted on the privilege of the edict. 
‘Be it so,” said the king, and dismissed 
them. But as they went their way rejoic- 
ing, a band of cavalrymen overtook them, 
with the words: ‘‘ Your fathers were rob- 
bers, and ours were engaged in hunting 


them ; we have a right to follow their call- 
ing, and thus cut you to pieces in the name 
of our master the king.” 


PHRENOLOGY IN OHIO.— 
Mr. D. M. Kine, one of our former pu- 
pils, is laboring in the phrenological field 
in the State to which he belongs, Ohio. 
His appointments during January are in 
Trumbull County, Ohio; in East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the first half of February, and 
the last half in Wellsville, Ohio. March 
he intends to spend in Portage Co., Ohio, 
unless invited elsewhere. Mr. King is an 
earnest and honest man, fully impressed 
with the truth end importance of Phre- 
nology, and anxious to promulgate it for 
the benefit of mankind. We wish him 
much success, and bespeak for him a hear- 
ing and a cordial reception by the public. 


CommMopoRE VANDERBILT 
has been elected President of the New 
York Central Rail Road. He holds the 
same position on the Hudson River and 
Harlem Roads, and it is said he is negotia- 
ting for the control of the Erie Road. His 
enterprise raised the Harlem to profitable 
figures, and it is said the Hudson River 
was never before so prosperous as since the 
Commodore became its ruler. Brains tell 
if they are seventy-five years old. 
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| General dtems. 


Prizzk TickET SWINDLES.— 
The frequent warnings published in this 
JOURNAL in regard to mock auctions, lot- 
teries, grand gift concerts, jewelry enter- 
prises, and so forth, have sayed many of 
our readers more than the subscription 
price of the JourNAL. Every day we re- 
ceive letters from subscribers, inclosing 
tickets, entitling the holder to a watch 
‘*marked’’ $100, to be delivered on pay- 
ment of $5 and cost for packing. It is 
needless to say that none are ever sent 
worth more than the $5, and none at all in 
any instance where the rogue can safely 
avoid it. We repeat, there is no such 
thing as getting something for nothing ex- 
cept by stealing. The safest way is to buy 
and pay for what is wanted. 


Mvusitc.—Mr. Freprricx 
BuumeE of 125 Broadway, New York, sup- 
plies everything in his line—books, instru- 
ments, sheet music, etc., at wholesale and 
retail. Citizens and strangers would do 
well to visit his establishment and exam- 
ine his wares and prices before purchasing 
elsewhere. Persons residing at a distance 
should send stamp for circulars, giving full 
particulars, 


Tae Youne Men’s Home 
IN New YorK.—We call the attention of 
our readers to this institution, but lately 
established at No. 220 East Thirteenth 
Street, near Third Avenue, as supplying to 
a limited extent a want long felt in this 
city, in which so many of our young men 
are compelled to reside without the pro- 
tecting influences of home and friends. 
As its name implies, it offers the comforts 
of ‘‘a home”’ to all worthy young men, at 
cost. It is under the superintendence of a 
most excellent lady—Mrs. Middleton—ex- 
perienced in the management of institu- 
tions of the kind, and is visited and con- 
trolled by some of our prominent minis- 
ters and citizens. The building, lately a 
private residence, is well heated and light- 
ed, and the rooms and beds exceedingly 
comfortable and cleanly, with the conyeni- 
ences of a warm and cold bath, and a well- 
furnished reading-room. The members of 


the household are trammeled by no reg- 
ulated restraints, common to most bene- 
ficiary and charitable institutions, but are 
free tocome and go as they please, it being 
left to their good judgment to conduct 
themselves properly. In fact, the Young 
Men’s Home does not wish to be looked on 
as a charity, as it is intended to be self- 
sustaining, requiring its weekly rate of 
board in advance; it is enabled to offer 
superior inducements in the way of home 
comforts, at a very low charge. We have 

one to this length in speaking of the 

oung Men’s Home, feeling it our duty, as 
it is our pleasure, to bring its advantages 
before our readers. 


Sewing Macuines.—Every 
purchaser first inquires which is best? 
Having bought a good one—no matter 
whose make—a testimonial goes forth as 
toits excellence. We haveseen diplomas, 
gold and silver medals, and numerous 
other evidences of approval, awarded to 
all the leading manufacturers. Among the 
rest, THE Wrrp Macuinz, advertised on 
our first page, is classed among the best. 
The enterprising manufacturers are bound 
to hold the leading position they have fair- 
ly earned, and will not allow themselves to 
be surpassed. 


TEA AND CoFFEE.—Wenever 
yet advised any one to drink these bever- 
ages; we believe the world would be the 
better for their total disuse. There would 
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be less headache’; less palpitation of the 
heart ; less sleeplessness ; less nervousness ; 
less scolding; less fault-finding; less ill 
temper; less mental irritability. It is 
quite possible that these foreign substan- 
ces—stimulants—may, when taken in 
moderation, serve, or seem to serve, a 
useful purpose. But that they are gene- 
rally used in excess, we do believe; we 
have ourselyes used them, more or less, 
and—like topers and smokers—can not 
say that they have injuredus. The Ameri- 
can Tea Company, who import all their 
stock direct, are said to furnish the best, 
and they seem to regard this JoURNAL a 
good advertising medium, though we can 
not recommend their wares to our readers. 
That they will deal honorably with all, we 
do believe, and hence permit them to speak 
for themselves in the advertising pages of 
the A. P. J. 

Toe Weser Prano has an 
excellent city reputation, though not 80 
much advertised and puffed as some others. 
We commend it, not only on the testimony 
of experts, who pronounce it one of the 


very best, but also, on our own knowledge. 
A descriptive circular will be sent to any 
address by Mr. Weper, of 429 Broome 
Street, New York, on receipt of a postage 
stamp. 


Prant Trexs.—All winter 
Nurserymen have been ‘busy as bees,” 
root-grafting, trimming, and getting their 
stock ready for spring planting. Visit 
nurseries and select an assortment, and 
then lay out orchards, and stock them 
with standard apple, pear, peach, plum, 
and cherry trees—blackberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, etc. Young farmers 
and gardeners, and all citizens who own 
even a rod of ground, should at least plant 
a grapevine. Supposing every dwelling- 
house in all our cites had each one or two 
fine large grapevines in full bearing, 
think of the tons of healthful fruit they 
would annually produce. It would be 
worth milions of dollars to health and en- 
joyment, and cost a mere trifle. 


Tsz Musicar, Boxers oF 
Messrs. M. J. Prrtarp anp Co., of 21 
Maiden Lane, New York, are among the 
most interesting household ornaments and 
means of entertainment. Their use be- 
gets a musical taste in one and all. We 
believe children who listen to their sweet 
tunes will be better tempered and better 
behaved. Husbands and wives also. Try 
one of them. 


Grapes. —-Eastern and North- 
ern readers will be glad to know the kinds 
of grapes tested and approved, and where 
they may be procured. Besides many well- 
known vyarieties, we take pleasure in 
calling attention to the following, grown 
by the Shakers, in South Groton, Mass., 
for which Elijah Myrick is agent, and who 
thus describes them: 


THe Sace Grape has a very large, 
handsome, deep amber-colored berry; very 
early, from the 10th to the 15th of Septem- 
ber; sweet, juicy, rich, and very produc- 
tive. x 

Tue HartrorpD Prouiric.—Large, dark 
purple, ripens early, never mildews; a 
most excellent hardy variety and great 
bearer ; ripens 20th of September. 

Tue Buack CLustTer.—A beautiful black 
grape, very compact and large clusters, 
sweet and delicious, vine hardy, ripens 
20th of September, and is vERY PRODUC- 
Tive. Keeps well after taken from the 
vine. 


Farther South, other varieties, which 
ripen later, may be preferred. 

This Society of Shakers also have the 
Early Amber (or the Early Northern Mus- 
cadine), equally as hardy, productive, and 
valuable. 
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They also propagate the Mountain Seed- 
ling Goosebery, which the Wew Hngland 
Farmer pronounces the very best variety 
within our knowledge. Dwarf pear-trees, 
currant and gooseberry bushes of the 
choicest varieties are supplied. 

The following motto, adopted by this 
Society, indicates the rule by which the 
Society profess to be governed: 


‘*This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it will follow, sure as day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Gardeners will grow what they can to sell, 
but never enough. Now that fruits may 
be canned, kept, and transported any dis- 
tance, by sea and land, there is no danger 
of a glutted market; then multiply those 
healthful luxuries. Do not go to extremes 
and plant a thousand trees when you can 
only care for a hundred, but let each plant 
a few, get anassortment, get the best; get 
them early in the season, get them now / 
Try the new varieties, prove them, and 
your eyes and palate shall be gladdened by 
these good gifts of God to man. 

[COMMUNICATED. ] 


THE VILLAGE SEWING-CIRCLE. 


BY CHRISTINE H. CARPENTER. 


A DRowsyY summer afternoon hung over 
the dainty little village of Maysville, nest- 
ling among the green Connecticut hills. 
The leaves of the clustering vines framing 
the pretty white cottages just stirred in the 
sunshine, while even the bees and butter- 
flies crept to shelter in the hearts of the 
great red and white roses, faintly nodding 
to some occasional zephyr as it languished 
by. From the open windows of Widow 
May’s “best room” a hum of voices stole 
out upon the scented air, and within, more 
than a score of busy hands fashioned divers 
fabrics into fair shapeliness. It was the 
weekly sewing-circle of the Maysville 
church, for which a fair was in prospect 
for autumn, a fact that formed the secret 
of this feminine conclave. Who ever saw 
& sewing-circle without its little tit-bits of 
gossip? This was no exception to the 
rule. Presently a cheery face looked up 
from its owner’s glancing needle: 

“Do you know,” said she to her neigh- 
bor, ‘‘ that I’ve quite altered my opinion 
of Mrs. Wells lately? Pray don’t start— 
she has not arrived yet—there’s no one 
here one need care for.” 

‘* How is that ?”’ asked the re-assured little 
matron thus addressed; ‘‘ you used to think 
her the most extravagant woman in the 
village, and I’m not sure but you were quite 
right. To mycertain knowledge she wears 
the most new dresses, the most new bon- 
nets, and so costly, to say nothing of the 
style in which those children of hers are 
primpedup! You don’t pretend to imagine 
her husband can stand it so much better 
than others I might mention ?”’ 

**Oh! no; Mr. Wells is not rich—only 
comfortable.” ; 

‘“* Well, I should say it must tax him aw- 
fully, poor fellow! Now I’ve more con- 
sideration than that, although I could 
impose upon Ned, he’s so easy and good- 
natured. He does sometimes say, ‘ How 
nice Mrs. Wells always looks, and how 
pretty she fixes up those children!’ but 
when I tell him what a power of money it 
would cost him for me and my children to 
dress up like that, I guess he don’t mind 
being a little tired of seeing the same old 
things on us. I have all I can make off the 
place, the garden-truck and fruit—quite a 
round sum, too; but I can’t make much of 
a show of it, for all that. I can’t afford 
four new bonnets a year, and I can’t afford 
two new dresses to my neighbor’s one; 
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and when I get one, it’s got to be plain, 
because dressmakers charge so much to 
trim it.” 

‘Maybe you don’t know how to econo- 
mize.”’ 

‘*Economize! Well, yon do astonish me! 
Ishouldn’t say it, perhaps, but I'd like you 
to point out another woman in Maysville 
who has the principle of ecomomy more at 
heart, or one that can stretch ont a dollar 
further’n I can !”” ; 

**Yes, I can do it.”’ 

“ Just tell me, and I'll take a lesson right 
off.”” 

“You might profit by it, too, as I have.” 

**Do tell.” 

“It’s Mra. Wells,”’ 

“Mrs. Wells! That does beat my time— 
to set her up as my model! Now I dare 
say, if one really knew, she spends just 
three times as much.” 

‘“No, she doesn’t, nor in fact any more 
than you do.” 


‘*Oh, nonsense! How do you get over 
the four bonnets and the dresses and fancy 
furbelows one always sees about her?” 
The little matron shook her head saga- 
ciously. ‘No, no, Mrs. Brown, you can’t 
tell me! I calculate the whole matter in 
plain straightforward figures. Now, for 
instance: There were my two bonnets last 
year. Ned thought as how I should have 
something better than the hideous things 
Miss Smith gets up in the village, so I went 
to New York. Well, there were two days 
lost just going and coming at the very time 
Iwas most wanted, besides the cost, which 
I reckoned up would have bought a new 
dress for the baby. When I got there, 
such a chase asI had! Of course I was in 
a hurry. Everything a body liked was 
dreadful dear; and then I wasn’t sure but 
some old thing’d be palmed off on me, just 
like Lucy Stuart, who thought she’d a per- 
fect bargain, and was something ahead of 
everybody, when it turned out it wasn’t a 
bit like the real fashionable shape. The 
last time I went I tired myself almost to 
death looking for something reasonable, 
and at last had to take the nearest to my 
means. I thought it would do well enough 
till I got home, and Mrs. Wells called on 
me next day with the very loveliest bonnet 
on her head I ever saw. It never cost less 
than twenty-five dollarsin the city. Imean 
that gray velvet she had last fall.’’ 


“T know all about it, and it didn’t cost 
but six dollars, and it didn’t come from the 
city.” 

‘Six dollars? You must be dreaming! 
And where, in the name of creation, could 
any one get such a bonnet in Maysville? 
Then, again, when I was in the city, I saw’ 
a dress something like that blue merino of 
Susie Wells’s everybody liked s0 much. I 
thought I’d enough left to buy it for Ada. 
I knew the stuff wasn’t more than fourteen 
shillings a yard, andit takes just four yards 
—that was seven dollars; but besides, there 
was the making and trimming. I went in 
and priced it. It was eighteen dollars.” 


‘© And Susie Wells’s cost her mother only 
about nine,”’ 

‘‘That beats me out and out. 
does she go to get such bargains?” 

‘““ Not very often out of Maysville.” 

“Why, I never see them. When I go to 
Miss Smith for anything new, most likely 
it’s some notion she’s borrowed from the 
Wells’s. I do believe they set the fashions 
of this village for dressmakers and all.”” 

‘S Well, Mrs. Wells can do it if she likes, 
for the truthis, she has a sure guide. This 
is the secret.” 

“Do tell!’ suspending her work to 
listen. 

“Yes, and what’s more, Mrs. Wells 
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doesn’t buy half those new things ready- 
made; she makes them herself.” 


“Oh! it’s all in gumption, then, Inever 
had any.” 


‘No, not that alone. I went down to 
the house yesterday to take tea, and we got 
chatting, and somehow we came to talk 
about economy, and I said I didn’t see how 
some folks managed to make such a show 
when others doing quite as well in the 
world couldn’t. ‘Now, you don’t mean 
me?’ said Mrs. Wells, langhing like, ‘ Why, 
yes,’ said I, bluntly; ‘Ido. Ican tell you, 
Mrs. Wells,’ I went on, ‘ Maysville people 
do think you are awful extrayagant.’ 
‘Why?’ said she. ‘Because you have so 
many new things, and made £0 costly, and 
the children are always furbelowed enough 
to cost a small fortune.’ ‘Now, I’ll war- 
rant,’ said she, ‘that all mine and the chil- 
dren’s new things together don’t cost me 
any more than yours, or any other family 
in the village as large as mine.’ ‘Why, 
how is that?’ said I. ‘Because I know how 
to manage,’said she. ‘I make every penny 
tell, and just because I’ve got an invaluable 
aid to give me the very best advice, and 
keep me acquainted with the newest and 
best fashions for every month. It furnishes 
patterns and ideas, and tells what to get, 
and how to make up, so explicitly, that a 
body can’t help understanding, There’s 
my bonnets.’ ‘You have four a year,’ I 
remarked; ‘one for every season, while I 
am obliged to make one serve for spring 
and summer, and another for fall and winter 
both.’ ‘True. NowI save all the cost and 
time and trouble of going to the city, for 
all I have to do is to consult my Mentor for 
shape, style, and material. Past experience 
has proved to me that I can rely upon it 
without a fear, and it is always fulla month 
in advance, so that I have plenty of time 
for consideration. Send for the necessary 
articles, and there are the directions to 
make up. My gray velvet you admired 
only cost me six dollars, when I’d have had 
to pay twice as much.otherwise. So you 
see four don’t cost any mere than your two, 
and besides, I have the pleasure of always 
feeling fresh and presentable. Just the 
same with cloaks and dresses. The rule 
applies allround. Then again, Miss Smith, 
our village oracle, never can deceive me 
with anything ancient. I have an incon- 
troyertible authority from headquarters, 
too, that keeps me continually supplied 
with pretty fancies for Susie’s and Maggie’s 
clothing. Ican always dress my children 
well and tastefully, because I spare myself 
one great expense, that of giving them out 
to be made, as I have within my reach such 
valuable and practically useful instructions, 
that it is a delight to contrive and fashion 
for myself, Then I’m never at a loss for 
the boys either. My never-failing friend 
has always some valuable and serviceable 
suggestion. If my means are limited, there 
is sure to occur an idea that helps to make 
a cheap suit come out quite jaunty and 
becoming. There are a hundred-and-one 
other notions to add effect toa toilet; how 
to cut and ornament dresses, aprons, sacks, 
jackets, or any of the indispensables in a 
well-regulated wardrobe, even to under- 
clothing. It puts to use all the odd ends 
of materials one may have. Nothing can 
go to waste when you are reminded so 
often of innumerable uses to turn it to.’ 
‘I wish you would take pity on me,’ said I, 
‘and put me on the right track, for I’ve 
got tired of pinching and screwing to no 
purpose.’ ‘With all my heart. I’m afraid 
you have always been, like many others, a 
penny wise and pound foolish. Take the 
cost of a journey to the city and back—to 
which you are forced by Miss Smith’s im- 
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positions or the fear of them—three dollars, 
and purchase a year’s subscription to 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. That is the 
aid, counselor, and helpmate I’ve been 
telling you of.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Brown chanced to 
glance out of the window; “I have just 
finished my story in time,” said she, her 
voice subsiding. ‘tThere is Mrs. Wells 
coming up the garden path; you shall have 
her own testimony.” 

Bonnet and mantle disposed of, and work 
in hand, the new comer was prepared for 
the consultation by an active rehearsal from 
Mrs. Brown of a portion of her own and 
her neighbor’s recent discourse. Mrs. 
Wells's entrance had been the signal for 
the resolving of the several little groups of 
talkers into a general conversation. Nota 
few listened anxiously for her sentence 
upon Mrs. Brown’s narrative. 

“Tam quite prepared to indorse all that 
I said yesterday,"’ returned she at its con- 
clusion, smilingly surveying her auditors, 
‘“‘and I can even say more. Mrs. Brown 
kindly complimented me yesterday upon 
the arrangement of my table, and more 
than one of you praised the trifles in the 
way of pastry and other refreshments I 
contributed to the refreshment table of our 
last year’s fair. The household department 
of the Magazine was my guide in number- 
less instances; it is especially devoted to 
the discussion scientifically of edibles and 
items of interest to housekeepers. You 
have seen such practical illustrations of the 
yalue of its various receipts, that I need 
scarcely dwelluponit. It utterly dispenses 
with the extra expense of cook-books, that 
are but too often humbugs, composed of 
mixtures neither wholesome nor palatable. 
The recipes of my reference will bear test- 
ing.” 

‘“ Where did you learn of the existence 
of your oracle ?’’ questioned Mrs. Hart. 

“Tread of it in the village paper.”’ 

**Oh, we don’t take that.” 

‘““Not take the Maysville Times? I’m 
sarprised! Why, it’s to every one’s inter- 
est to take the local papers. You get your 
money’s worth over and over. I should as 
lief be out of the world as to be without 
the news. My husband says he sets as 
much store by them as I do by my Demo- 
rest’s Monthly. That must have been the 
reason Mr. Wells did so much better by 
his grain and hay than Mr. Hart. You see, 
he had the advantage of knowiug how to 
sell, and when and where to find a good 
customer, and all this through the paper, 
while neighbor Hart, even though he’s 
quite as shrewd at bargaining, had to trust 
to luck after all. Mr. Wells says he finds 
80 many items of use to him about garden- 
ing, and then there are the quotations 
from the city markets. It won’t do to 
trust to hearsay. You want a reliable 
source for such information, so as to know 
how to shape your own arrangements. 
We always do well off our fruit, because 
we don’t, of necessity, need to take much 
risk by hurrying to get it out for sale in 
time when it is really too early or too late, 
and it must be sold at a sacrifice or be let 
to spoil. We watch the paper, and are 
generally just about right for a very good 
sale. Just make a trial of it, and if you 
don’t confess that you wonder how you 
ever did without it, Pll pay the cost of 
your subscription.” _ 

Before any one could reply, there was a 
slight, stir at the doorway, and the next 
moment a chorus of yoices welcomed the 
good shepherd of the Maysville flock among 
his people. 

“What have you there?’ said Jennie 
Kip, the pet and belle par excellence of the 
village as, after the greetings were over, 
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the reverend gentleman sat down before 
the table and began divesting of its cover 
a small packet he had carried. 

“Something that I fancied might be of 
use and interest to you ladies in the pursu- 
ance of your good work: Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine.” There was a rapid 
interchange of glances among the needle- 
workers. 

“TT thought you disapproved of light 
reading,” ventured Miss Kip, mischiev- 
ously. 

“So I do, except when, like the literary 
department of this Magazine, it is instruc- 
tive, entertaining, and calculated to exert 
a strong moral influence over our minds. 
This Monthly is a great favorite at the 
parsonage. Jama regular subscriber, for 
I scarcely think we conld do without it. 
My wife says it has taught her to love 
poetry, because of the little gems of verse 
she finds therein. Besides, there is a new 
piece of valuable music each month. Asa 
work of art, it is superior to any other pub- 
lished. Look at its beautiful illustrations, 
its exquisite steel-plates; at the fineness 
of the paper and the clearness of type, 
which at once fasten the attention. Every 
page is smooth and fair to look at. Even 
in looking through its advertising columns 
I find nothing to offend the most fastidious. 
No patent medicines or other quackery. 
Upon several occasions my wife and I have 
been in want of articles, and we should 
have been at quite a loss whither to turn 
but for the notices in Demorest’s Monthly 
directing us to some first-class establish- 
ment, and which, in every single instance, 
we found to be just as represented, reliable 
and trustworthy. What I presumed might 
be of special service now, was this depart- 
ment of fashions, about which I know but 
little, but which my wife affirms always 
contains the most valuable suggestions 
respecting wearing apparel.”’ 

“JT have just been testifying to that 
before you came in,” remarked Mrs. Wells. 
‘* And I remember a recommendation from 
a friend of mine in Greenfield: Her hus- 
band is a builder, and she writes me he is 
forever lauding the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the Magazine. He considers this 
feature alone renders it invaluable, because 
its plans and diagrams are all so good and 
adaptable. My children hail its appearance 
quite as gladly as I do. I read aloud to 
them from its literary portion, because I 
find its general tone so pure and elevating. 
I think it a desirable addition to every 
household in Maysville.” 

** And I,” chimed in the minister. ‘‘My 
boys and giris take special delight in its 
engravings. It has inculcated a taste for 
artamong them, I thinkits refining influ- 
ence, the variety it combines, and its neat 
dress, render it an ornament for every 
parlor-table in the village.” 

‘‘Any one of its peculiarities—its full- 
size patterns, its braid and embroidery 
sheets for the year, or the compilation of 
twelve excellent pieces of music—is worth 
far more than the cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion,” suggested Mrs. Wells. ‘‘And de- 
spite all this, each subscriber receives a 
valuable premium.”’ 

‘*T shall subscribe,’? exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown. 

“And I,”’ said her neighbor. 

The words were echoed from all parts of 
the room. 

‘““Why not make up a club,” suggested 
the pastor, ‘‘and give your orders to Mrs. 
Wells?” 

‘“T should like that very much,”’ resumed 
the latter. ‘‘I will tell you why, frankly. 
There are great inducements offered for 
this purpose. For fifteen subscriptions at 
three dollars each, while every individual 











receives a premium, I should come into 
possession of a Family Sewing Machine. 
Such a treasure !” 

‘““You are quite deserving of such a 
prize, as the first to establish the merits of 
the Magazine here,” said several. In a 
few short weeks Mrs. Wells’ sitting-room 
boasted a sewing-machine, and each mem- 
ber of the club a copy of the Magazine. 

‘““How do you like it—how do you like 
it?” asked the various Maysvilleites, as they 
met after this important event. “It has 
all the virtues claimed for it. The fashion 
gossip offers really new and acceptable 
ideas, because they emanate from the 
actual depot of the metropolitan modes, 
and are not a revised and garbled-over 
rehash of old styles. It is in truth an 
actual ‘mirror of fashions.’ I have dis- 
carded the other wishy-washy counterfeits 
I have heretofore been taking, and find this 
one Magazine will do me more actual 
service than half a dozen others put 
together.” 

Soon so said all Maysville, except Miss 
Smith, who had hitherto been quite suc- 
cessful in palming off her antiquated styles 
upon the villagers, and who now found 
her ‘‘ occupation gone.” 

‘““What shall I do?’ said she, wringing 
her hands in despair, to a sympathizing 
gentle soul who chanced to be a member 
of Mrs. Wells’s club. 

‘*T can not say, unless you take Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine, when you will 
be likely to find suggestions to help you 
out of your difficulty, as I almost always 
do in my own case. Miss Smith, you had 
better think of it.” 

The result of this counsel was that Miss 
Smith sent in her subscription. 

Early one bright Monday morning the 
good people of Maysville remarked that a 
marked change had come over~the little 
millinery and dressmaking establishment 
they had of late almost utterly ignored. 

‘““How beautifully you have fitted up, 
Miss Smith,’ said her friend, who had 
been invited to take a look within. 

‘*Tve started anew as a branch of Ame. 
Demorest’s Emporium of Fashions, the 
headquarters of Demorest’s Monthly. I’m 
very thankful to you for mentioning the 
Magazine to me, for you see it has helped 
me out of my trouble.” 

‘“How do you prosper ?”’ asked the same 
friend, some time later in the month, 
‘‘dropping in” to see if Miss Smith’s hopes 
had been neabzed 

‘*Oh, I never did so well! Why, I can 
work with so much satisfaction to myself 
and every one of my customers, and I have 
such a variety of beautiful styles, that even 
the ladies from the city, boarding here- 
abouts, find all they require.” 

Time flitted swiftly by, and again the 
pat circle had met at Widow May’s. 

re at a vast improvement there has 
been in our village since we have taken 
Demorest’s Monthly!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown, during a pause in the conversation. 
‘*Mrs. Hart, did you take Mrs. Wells’s 
advice and subscribe for the village paper ?” 

‘Yes, and I must say, it was just as she 
said—Mr. Hart and I have resolved never 
to do without it again. He thinks it saves 
him a great deal more than his false notions 
of economy ever did.”’ . 

‘That is my opinion of the Magazine. 
Besides, we are certainly all brighter, and 
better, and happier, and wiser, through 
its influence. It is the general remark. 
There is now one thing for which I have a 
great ambition. That is, to make upja 
club large enough to get, as a premium, an 
organ for the church. I have already set 
about it by applying to some of my friends. 
I find I have only tu show a copy of the 
Monthly to convince them of its merits. 
It speaks for itself, and they have been so 
enthusiastic in their appreciation as to set 
their names down upon my list immedi- 
ately. Will any of you aid me?” 

Every voice chimed in assent. As women 
always do when they have a pet project at 
heart, they went to work with will and 
energy, and fonnd their task so easy, that 
in a few days the entire subscription was 
upon its journey to W. Jennings Demorest, 
Publisher of Demorest’s Monthly, No. 473 
Broadway, New York. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 


be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.] 











Tur Hyerran Homer. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


THe Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. City. <Anug., tf. 


Mrs. E. Dz La Verens, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 





Hyerentc Curr, Burrato, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





Tue Korratiny, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very BEST BLACKBERRY yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Witson Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the Best Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J.C, 
Wiuiams, Montclair, N. J. 

See JouRNAL for October, 1867. 

[For five new subscribers to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 


paid by mail. Address this office, 
N. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW 
subscribers. Feb.3t.* 


Tue Prince Amonea JUVE- 
NILES. Great Success of Volume XII., 1868. 
OUR SCHOOL-DAY VISITOR, 

One of the very best, cheapest, and 
handsomest Boys’ and Girls’ Magazines in 
the world. 

The Children are in rhapsodies over it. 
The grown-up folks are delighted, and the 
press, everywhere, have pronounced it the 
best and cheapest. 

Beautifully illustrated, and a cover hand- 
somely printed in color every month, 

Some of the best and most popular 
writers in this country contribute regu- 
larly. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

Cabinet Organs for your home-circle, 
school-room, or Sabbath-school. Sewing 
Machines for your families. Also, Books, 
Musical Instruments, Silver Ware, Novel- 
ties, etc., etc. 

te The most liberal inducements ! 

Terms: Single Subscriptions, $1 25 a 
year. To Clubs, $1 each, with Premium! 
Sample Numbers, with full instructions to 
Agents, sent for TEN cents. 

Agents Wanted at every Town, Post- 
Office, and School in the United States. 

Address, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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' Just Our.—Should be read 
by every one with Weak Lungs or Dis- 
ordered Nervous System. 

Tre STRANGER IN THE Tropics; A Guide- 
Book for Travelers in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and St. Thomas. With Descriptions of 
the Principal Objects of Interest, Sug- 

estions to Invalids (by a Pisgaisina, 
{ints for Tours, and General Directions 
for Travelers. 1 vol., 8vo. Illustrated. 
Price, in cloth, handsomely bound, 
$1 50. Will be sent free by mail on 
receipt of price. 


This work is designed especially for 
those who contemplate seeking a more 
Southern Climate for Health or Pleasure, 
and should be read not only by those who 
contemplate going to the West Indies, but 
also by all who desire information as fo 
the effect of a sea-voyage and a warm 
climate on persons with weak lungs, or 
disordered nervous system. 

The Suggestions to Invalids (written by 
a Physician who was himself a sufferer 
from consumption, and who for several 
years experienced the benefits of a Tropical 
Climate), are worth many times the price 
of the book to every one who suffers by 
that insidious disease. 

To all who have visited Havana, its 
perusal will open afresh the fountains of 
memory, and bring back vividly to the 
mind, many scenes and incidents of pleas- 
ant and curious sojournings. ‘ Except 
for some special and overruling reason,” 
says Willis, ‘‘no traveler comes away 
willingly from Havana.”’ 

With ‘“‘ The Stranger in the Tropics” in 
hand, the reader may plan a delightful 
winter or spring excursion of thirty days 
to Havana and back, which shall cost him 
but $300; or he may arrange to do Cuba, 
Hayti, St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and St. 
Thomas in sixty days, for $500; and, if so 
inclined, he can extend his tour to five 
months, and for $1,000 make the entire 
round of the West Indies, returning by 
way of New Orleans, the Southern States, 
and the Mississippi River. 

By the casual reader it will be found to 


be one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive books of the season, and contain- 
ing a more concise and exact account than 
can elsewhere be found of the interesting 
manners, customs, scenes, and climate of 
our (present and future) New Possessions. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Tlustracion Americana, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








CHANGE oF ADDRESS..— 
Our business connection with ‘“ Austin 
Hurd & Co.,”’ and ‘‘F. Wilson Hurd & 
Co.,” having been dissolved, our friends 
will hereafter please address us—Box 382, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y., and not 
‘“Our Home,” as formerly. 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D. 
MRS. HANNAH J. HURD. 
Dansvittzz, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1868. 


Institute of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 


VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 

“ Amer. ScHoou ~ Inst,” 
founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 
Bureau— 


For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 
For representing Teachers who want posi- 
tions ; 
For giving parents information of good 
schools ; 
For selling and renting School Properties. 
All Teachers should haye the ‘ Applica- 
tion Form.” 
All Employers of Teachers should have 
“American Educational Monthly” and 
‘* Teachers’ Bulletin.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
430 Broome, N. Y. 
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Tue Trrune ALMANAC for 
1868. This popular annual is now ready. 
It contains : 

ASTRONOMICAL, &c. 
Calendar—Jewish, Mohammedan. 
Calendars (January to December); Chan- 

ges of the Moon; Planets on the Meridian ; 
Sun on the Noon-mark; Sidereal Noon ; 
Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon 


Avbertisements, 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.] 








AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
Montaty.—Contents, February, 1868: 


throughout the United States. piintcte baie of the Sexes, Wm. F. 
Conjunctions, Lunar and Planetary. II. Principles of Grammatical Criticism. 
Eclipses for the year 1868. A. O. Wright. : { 
Planets, Conjunctions of Ill. Aptness in Teaching. Whittemore 


Planets, and Tufts 


IV. The Smith Family. R. W. Hume. 

V. Inner Life of Reform Schools. (Ag- 
ricultural Colony at Mettrai.) B.K. Pierce. 

VI. King’s College. Julia Hatfield. 

VII. Giving Joy to a Child. 

VIII. How to Conduct a Teacher's Insti- 
tute. Editorial. 

IX. Civilization or Extermination — 
Which? Editorial. 

X. A Rejoinder. T.S, Lambert. 

XI. The Characteristic American Book, 

XII, Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Great Britain, France, Norway, 
New Zealand. 

XIII. Current Publications: Geometry, 
Rhetoric, Lectures on Sound, English 
pep NS Bacon’s Essays, Latin Reader, 
etc. 

Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid, 15 cents. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
430 Broome St., New York. 


Now Ready: 
Demorest’s Diamonp Sov- 
VENIR; 134 by 2 inches, 68 pages, Brilliant 
Cover, Gilt Edges. A Collection of Music, 
Gems of Prose and Poetry, Conundrums, 
Puns, Jokes, Receipts, Witticisms, and 
interesting Statistics. Printed in Diamond 
type and Illustrated. A real Bijou Miniature 
Book that will please everybody. Price 
8 cents each, 30 cents per doz., or $2 per 
hundred. Mailed free on receipt of price. 
Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Exrecrro Virau.—Dr. JrE- 
ROME KippER’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

‘““The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease."—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 473 Broadway, New York. 


other Aspects. 
Seasons. 
Star Tables. 
Tide Table of 100 Places. 


POLITICAL. 

THE GOVERNMENT. 
Cabinet—The President's. 
Congress—Members of the XLth. 
Executive Officers—General. 

Foreign Ministers. 

Judiciary—Supreme Court. 

Post-Offices of Members of Congress. 

Territories—Delegates from. 

STATES OF THE UNION. 

Area ; Population in 1850 and 1860 (white, 
colored, and Indian); Increase of Popula- 
tion from 1850 to 1860; Number of Mem- 
bers of Congress ; State Capitals ; Govern- 
ors; State Elections ; Time of Meeting of 
Legislatures. 

ACTS OF CONGRESS. 
Synopsis of the Principal Acts Passed at 

the Second Session of the XXXIXth Con- 
gress. 





PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 
The most important of the Public Reso- 
lutions Passed at the Second Session of the 
XLIst Congress. 


PROCLAMATIONS. 

All the Proclamations issued by the Pres- 
ident from December, 1866, to October, 
1867. 

PROGRESS OF RECONSTRUCTION IN 
1867. 

Vote of State Legislatures on the Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

The Reconstruction Acts of Congress. 

Progress of Impartial Suffrage. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

Progress of the Populatign of the United 
States from 1790 to 1860. 

State Censuses since 1860. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 
The Public Debt in 1866 and 1867. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 1853. 
Vote of the Electoral Colleges at former 
Presidential Elections. 


D gallos 
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A SKEtcH OF THE Route To 


CALIFORNIA AND JAPAN, 22@ the Isthmus 
of Panama. A useful and amusing book. 
Price 50 cents. 

TALKS @N WomeEN’s Topics. By Jennie 
June. Chatty and sensible on everything 
interesting to ladies, including fashions 
and matrimony, babies, etc. Price $1 %5. 

THE COLLEGE, THE MARKET, AND THE 
Court; or, Woman’s Relation to Educa- 
tion, Labor, and Law. By Caroline H. 
Dall. $2 50. 

REASON IN Reticion. By Frederic Hen- 
ry Hedge. Price $2. 

SERPENTS IN THE Doyr’s Nest. By Rey. 
John Todd, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Woman's Rieuts. By Rey. John Todd, 
D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; paper 15 cents. 

Way Nor? <A book for every woman, 
By Dr. Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

IsIr1? A book for everyman. By Dr. 
Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


‘“‘ SHORTHAND 3 all about it.” 


10 cents. ‘‘Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Love 
Letters.” 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 87 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 


“Tar CuristIAn,” 60 Cents! 
A large, live, 8 page monthly religions and 
family paper, containing facts, incidents, 
tales, sketches, music, poetry, ¢ruve stories, 
pictures, reading for young, old, saints, 
sinners, one and all. No sectarianism, 
controversy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent 
medicines. 60 cents a year; 10 copies, $5. 
For Sunday Schools, 10 copies, $4. Send 
10 cents for 3 specimens before you forget 
it. Vol. 3 begins Jan., °68. 1,000 pages 
new, live tracts, for $1. Address H. L. 
HASTINGS, Tract Repository, 19 Lindall 
Street, Boston, Mass. 1t* 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 


NAL, as_an Advertising Medium. While 
we rigidly exclude all swindling schemes 
including lotteries, gift enterprises, and 
cheap jewelry concerns, we are open to 
useful and legitimate business announce- 
ments. Our very large circulation, among 
a thinking and active class of readers, ren- 
ders it a very desirable medium. The 
JOURNAL is less ephemeral than common 
papers, every number being carefully read 
and preserved. Some of our advertisers 
have informed us that their announce- 
ments in this JouRNAL have done them 
more good than those in any other. Our 
editions being very large, printed very 
handacmelis the same as book work, we 
are compelled to go to press a month in 
advance of date. Therefore those who 
would avail themselves of our circulation 
must hand in their advertisements accord- 
ingly. Books, stationery, papers, trees, 

lants, seeds, lands, schools, machinery, 
inventions, and the like, would get patron- 
age if advertised in these pages. 


LIBERAL CLUB OFFERS, 1868, 


° 
M E T 
AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
(Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor,) 
Price $2 50 per Year. 


F 
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i 3 will pay for 
The Electoral College in 1868. THE METHODIST ase “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS1, 
ELECTION RETURNS. ONE YEAR. 


Returns from all the States and Territo- 
ries holding Elections in 1867, carefully 
compiled and compared with former Elec- 
tions. Under the head of Southern States 
will be given the number of white and col- 





For $3 we will send 
THE METHODIST, ONE YEAR, 


AND 
THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by CARPENTER, 
Postage paid on the book by us. 





ored voters registered in each County, and $3 25 will pay for 
the number of votes, white and colored, THE METHODIST i ae ERSIDE MAGAZINE, 


cast for and against the holding of State 





Conventions. 
Popular Vote for President, by States, 
in 1864, 1860, and 1856. 


$4 
SHE METHODIST 


will pay for 
AND NORTHERN MONTHLY, 
ONE YEAR, 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The States of America and Europe ; Area 
of Population of each, according to the 
latest (November, 1867) and most trustwor- 
thy accounts ; name and title of ruler, and 
year of his accession; form of government. 

PRICE. 20 CENTS PER COPY. 
SEVEN POST-PAID FOR A DOLLAR. 


Address orders, with cash inclosed, to 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


receipt of money at our office, 


THE 


for 


$5 will Be 
THE METHODIST and HARPER'S NTHLY, WEEKLY, or BAZAR, 
ONE YEAR. 





$5 will pay for 
THE METHODIST anv LADIES’ 
ONE YEAR. 


Subscriptions can commence at any time in the year, and date for one year from the 


REPOSITORY, 


The above liberal offer applies to all Subscribers. 
Should you desire to avail yourself of it, inclose the amount, and gend to us direct. 
UBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST 


114 Nassau Street, New York. 


1868.] 












AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ach number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rnles for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
edin familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome aitpenity volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘t Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Demortst’s Montruty Mac- 
AZINE, the most entertaining, the most 
popaar, most reliable, and most successful 

Magazine ever published. Yearly, $3, 
with a valuable premium to each subscrib- 
er, and splendid premiums for Clubs. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 
Broadway, New York. 

Send for circular. 


Tue Masontc Harmonta ; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges, 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 

SONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS FOR 


Ciuss to DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. To each subscriber either 
a Package of Initialed Stationery, Diamond 
Needles, Four Pieces of Music, a Box of 
Steel Pens, or Visiting Cards. Club of 
Two—Album, Cook-book, Reticule, Silver- 
lated Butter-knives, or ‘‘ Young America” 
or one year. Club of Three— Album, 
Writing-desk, Reticule, or Ladies’ Bulletin 
of Fashions. Clubs of Four—Half-a-dozen 
Silver-plated Spoons, splendid Album. 
Club of Five—Best Ivory-handle Carving- 
knife and Fork. Club of Six—Half-doz. 
best Ivory Knives, large Album. Club of 
Eight—Clothes-wringer, half-doz. Silver- 
lated Forks. Club of Ten—Webster’s 

ictionary, or ‘Music Box.’ Club of 
Twenty—Wheeler and Wilson’s Sewing 
Machine, or best Cook Stove. Club of 
Thirty—A Melodeon. Club of Two Hun- 
dred—A new Piano. Besides all the sub- 
scribers get the first premium. Send for 
circular. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 
1868. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John 
Street, New York, have the pleasure to 
announce that their 

ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
VEGETABLE AnD * eagueehs a 


for the New Year will be ready for mailing 
{ \ to all applicants in January, Qt. 
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CotrEctions or FLower Srrps.—Long experience in select- 
ing enables us to make up Collections which are invariably satisfactory to purchasers— 
and our usual full assortment the present season, embracing every desirable novelty and 
standard sort, either raised here or imported from the most reliable Seed Growers in 
Europe, insures assortments of the rarer sorts and finest qualities; all of the growth of 
the past season, and TRUE TO NAME. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 
100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for 





50. ~— do. do. do. do. 

20 = do. Annuals, sk 

10,45 dos do. 4 Be 

20 =36do. More Rare Annuals, “s 

107 do: do. do. Me 

20 ~=do. Choice Green-House Seeds, mf 

40 = do. 0. do. do. “4 

20 ~=do. Hardy Biennials and Perennials, Se Seat Sue aa 1% 
20 do American Seeds, for European Culture.................2- 2 2% 





COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS FOR PRIVATE 





FAMILIES. 

Containing the Most Approved and Choice Sorts, in Quantities No. 1, No. 2. No, 3. No.4, 
to suit Small and Large Gardens, $6. $12, $21. $28, 
Beans.......... Early Snap Short. ........../... 2 qt. 
ssc eislelererets Early Dun Colored:............. 1 qt. 
Gah eas ah aces Horticulgural Poley $28: .i5)..<5::,. alt; 
SontTGeaat ar oe Vim ane coer. octets 1 qt. 
Beety ese. Extra Early Turnip . 8 oz. 
se sp DOOR YRUIMID. se ciecueinyy 8 oz. 
Stee pI LOO Se cies et mialeh cia «/o. eres SCOOT ® Gabe Be Og SOY ATID Ce MEMOS 
Broccoli....... PUT PLeCCADG ny cc enetan envi tases, Cucusie igi sole Memes sd | OZisre erase 7¥ OZ. 
Brussels ...... DLOUUS: sae ois eee Ce ee ee re eee toe eee IW OZ..... W OZ. 
Cabbage ... .. Harty ‘Ox-Hearta..-scce-c< setae Be SEG SA ee WW OZ. 
Mie voak NATIY WD DIDS STAG seats is ce iG Occ un 9h O20 5 0036 OLness« 36. OZs 
seit: SLOTUIMBEA SAVOY: osieaiee «2 <4 sete c Dh OZER Ze ea.t 2 OZ..... 1 OZ. 
anger taygre Ear Couh lab Ditobiscdt, <.< sc -detatectath 26 OZorenss 2/59, OZie',5.01 1 OZrcens, 0% 
ey aes Red Dutch for Pickling......... wane olism OF, W 0Z.....38 OZ. 
Carrot......... Hath; Domne me eects’. cess. tee SOD. «0's IG ORs « LOZ. 0.0% 1 oz. 
eertess On e{OrAD Ser lek tema dakiece aces LOZ wae 2 OZeinnne, 4 OL sn ve OPe 
Cauliflower ..Nonpareil ...................... 4 OZ... VE OZiewie oe 2§ O%nn ese 1 oz. 
Celerye teres. Giant White Solid.............. EOFs Fos EZ OF os i 0Z.... W OZ. 
Commision. Mammoth Sugar...... SF A, DACRE ee oe Ie pbaconr Wdtecca. 2 qt. 
<Asplntahic <3 HVeKORRen ey masseter. ses. oo) Pt..... 1 pt..s.. 1 qte.2. 1 qt 
CEL AEG be 7. oa A comer ora ere inet ee ee a Pe 36 OZnts.s WOZ 00s 2 0z 
Cress, or ....... Peppererass... cc.sets.- tees WOZeaaa: 2 OZ ares 4 0Z..... 4 oz. 

Cucumber .... Early White Spined Z 





. Long Green 








Egg Plant ....Improved New-York Purple.... 4 02..... YY 1 oz. 

h PRO CAMCUCHINGSOR Werte lt aiacsic cscs eatiey wet jokilokre Ne stele Weare My oz. 
Endive........ Green ‘Cotleds 5. erst seedless 
Hale ee. © Green Curled Scotch ........... 
iKohlyrabi..... Early White Vienna............ 
Leeke. 0. Bes ect nla ett fon 2 vay eee 
Lettuce,....... Early Curled Silesia ............ 
Bee cee ESULRGINN eeiolic tats onistisin 2 /2.ard0's '0/s 
Ryaveinys, ech wee Drumheaa). 22205... 6 esis ss 
wet andes ARE Cn TES SEY U2 oe D9 Rees 
Melon ......... INGIGIMIE OUST a cteh admins smsisiec ee oc 
Sferatere steer WTS SAP AM ig reiciee<feicla vce ve 
Seana Meee LEO CO DCATOMVY. ALELILt..0c ars, o/c'e)e, oleae 
Okra........... MON PIG TRG sae see acl oie ic ob 
Onion... .2.545. Yellow Danvers:.............-. 
eo ctstareleda White Portugal Jo... <...-<.-.-- 
NI. Seed ALSO ARCO eta tebe craie is eterelh ole’ oid 
Parsley ....... PUKGEA CUMIOM relat. re ess eos otne 
Parsnip ....... Suttonds Student .'o220 Jo. <0... 
Peas (22.5 504 Extra Early Daniel O’Rourke... 
5 bstatie wate stele Harrison’s Perfection .......... 
.»..-.e-.Champion of.England...,...... 
PSS Dae Hair’s Mammoth............... 
Pepper ........ Sweet Mountain................ 
Stotdpys state Barve Bell ceacsia-hececese-(ss 0. 
Radish ........ Séarlet Turnip! 2.0... -asa te 
Leste: at ayere LY CHOW LULBID oi. <toieislavicia'n me anise 
BSS Ace, THONPISCEPIOCA His cacctss ieee oe i0i0014 
we Soe, Se CRIM ese WADLER a crcle sctore' tase 5's 
Salsify «jcc. hsaltocsisn sieldele wre dtaiess wlare cies) ose clave 
Spinach....... HIGNVG caves cacse ue tsmsemen rics 
Squash ........ arly -Busiiese. Gere teen one alae 
Bet. he Hubbardseestadie-« saetee cee 
Seti ta ViOKANAM A aie «cognate tees 
Tomato........ Early Red Smooth ............. 
8 AE YelloweP lant yo eis oon «ne a 
ca tarak Lester’s Perfected Pa tal mS 

Turnip........ White Strap Leaf. 

bide Shes £ Wltite. Brenchttcrises cy 52 nds irae 
ateveniais Yellow Stone.......-.-+++ss055- 
PUCTIS acca os (Five Varieties)’.........0..0bes 





Orders promptly filled, and forwarded by mail or express, on receipt of price, by 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Ready on the 1st of March. 


MapameE Demorest’s Mam- 


MOTH SEMI-ANNUAL BULLETIN OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR THE SPRING 
AND SuMMER, 1868. This elegant Plate of 
Fashions is printed on very large, heavy 
plate paper, 24 by 38 inches, and elegantly 
colored, being the largest and most elabo- 
rate, as well as the most reliable, Plate of 
Fashions éver issued. The Plate is also 
accompanied with Ten Full-size Cut Pat- 
terns of the Principal Figures anda Pamph- 
let of Full Descriptions, and other valuable 
information on Dress-making. Price $2 50, 
or, gen $4, mailed free, securely done 
up on roller. This Plate is invaluable to 
Dress-makers. 


Demorest’s Montruiy Mac- 


AzINE.--Improved and enlarged.—Including 
all its former brilliant attractions, popular 
music, stories, household matters, archi- 
tecture, splendid fashions, etc., universally 
acknowledged the model parlor magazine 
of America. Yearly, $3, with a valuable 
premium, and other valuable premiums 
and terms for rei Siee gcopret amelie 
free on receipt of 30c.; back numbers 
specimen, 10c. Address W. JENNINGS 
DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. The 
Paris Exposition Prize Medal Peerless 
Cook-Stove, with all the Cooking Utensils, 
rice $48, or the best Sewing-Machine, a 
5 Wheeler and Wilson, given for 20 sub- 
scribers. The Monthly and Young America 
for $3 50. Send for circular. 
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Just Pusrtisuep—Third Thor- 


sand Edition—an extraordinary New Book 
by Andrew Jackson Davis, entitled A 
STELLAR KEY TO THE SUMMER- 
LAND. PartI. Illustrated with Diagrams 
and Engravings of Celestial Scenery. 

Men of Science! Thinking Men! Inde- 
nendent Men! Minds skeptical about the 
‘uture! Here is a Book for You. 

This is the twentieth volume from the 
pen of the inspired Seer and Teacher, An- 
drew Jackson Davis. He has heretofore 
explained the wonders of creation, the 
mysteries of science and philosophy, the or- 
der, progress, and harmony of nature in 
thousands of ages of living inspiration; 
he has solved the mystery of Death, and re- 
yealed the connection between the world 
of matter and the world of spirits. 

Mr. Davis opens wide the door of future 
human life, and shows us where we are 
to dwell when we put aside the garments 
of mortality for the vestments of angels, 
He says: ‘The volume is designed to fur- 
nish scientific and philosophical evidences 
of the existence of an inhabitable sphere 
or zone among the suns and planets of 
space. These evidences are indispensable, 
being adapted to all who seek a solid, ra- 
tional, philosophical foundation on which 
to rest their hopes of a substantial exist- 
ence after Death.” 

The contents of this book are entirely orig- 
inal, and direct the mind and thoughts into 
channels hitherto wholly unexplored. 

The account of the spiritual universe; 
the immortal mind looking into the heav- 
ens; the existence of a spiritual zone; its 
possibility and probability ; its formation 
and scientific certainty ; the harmonies of 
the universe ; the physical scenery and con- 
stitution of the Summer-Land; its loca- 
tion; and domestic life in the spheres—are 


| hew and wonderfully interesting. 


This book is selling rapidly, and will be 
read by hundreds and thousands of persons. 
Price, $1; postage, 16 cents. Liberal dis- 
count to the trade. For sale by the Pub- 
lishers, WILLIAM WHITE & CO., No. 153 
Washington Street, Boston ; and by WAR- 
REN CHASE, at our Branch Book Store, 
No. 544 Broadway, New York. 1t 


Demorest’s Montuiy Maac- 
AZINE and The Agriculturist, $350 ; Week- 
ly Tribune, or Phrenological Journal, $4; 
Atlantic Monthly, or Godey’s Lady’s Book, 

5; or Demorest’s Monthly and Young 

merica, $3 50; or Demorest’s Monthly 
and Harper’s Magazine or Bazar, $6; or to 
include Demorest’s Young America, at $1 
extra. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Send for circular. 


Free! Our new Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 
$200 a month is being made with them. 

S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Demorest’s Youna AMERI- 
cA.—The most entertaining, the most in- 
structive, and the best Juvenile Magazine. 
Every boy and girl says so, and every 
parent and teacher confirms it. Yearly, 
$1 50, with a good Microscope, having a 
glass cylinder for examining living objects, 
or a two-blade Pearl Pocket Knife, as a 
premium. Specimen copies mailed free on 
receipt of 10 cents. March number now 
ready. Address j 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA. 

A Collection of Quadrilles, Contra-Dan- 
ces, Waltzes, Polkas, Polka Redowas, 
Schottisches, Mazourkas, and Serenade 
Pieces, arranged for Two Violins, Clarinet, 
Cornet, and Bass. In Five Books, one for 
each Instrument. Price of the Set, 7 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. OLI- 
VER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street, Boston. CHAS. H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York, 


Boarpine In NEw York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Laraut StREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desiring such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Tue Montuity PHONOGRAPH- 


1¢ Magazine. Terms: $2 a year, or 20 
cents anumber. This is the . period- 
ical printed in Phonography Pe ished in 











America. Address J Ss UNSON, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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A GREAT ANNOUNCEMENT!! 


Now Ready, in No. 16 of 


Tur New York WEEKLY, 
the Best Story and Sketch Paper of the 
Age, a thrilling Tale, entitled, 

THE WITCH-FINDER: 
oR, 
Tae Huntep Marp oF SALEM. 
By Leon Lewis, 
Author of “The Silver Ship,” “ The 
Water Wolf,” ‘* Syria, the Jewess,”’ ete. 


A thoroughly authentic history of Salem 
Witchcraft has yet to be written. In the 
books treating of this subject the atrocities 
that were perpetrated by the Witch-Test- 
ers were classed as almost pardonable 
offenses, because committed under the de- 
lusion that the victims were gifted with 
supernatural powers, and could at will 
afflict any person with the most direful 
physical and mental ailments — such as 
blindness, deformity, orinsanity. In those 
days, every person who suddenly became 
jill, at once proclaimed that he was be- 
witched, and began recalling to mind 
the female on whom he had last looked, 
and who, it was thonght, had prostrated 
him by the power of Witchcraft. The sus- 
pected party, as was natural, generally 
proved to be some unfortunate woman 
against whom the invalid had long har- 
bored a spirit of unfriendliness. The rela- 
tives of the sick person were at once sum- 
moned; after listening to the story of the 
individual supposed to be Bewitched, they 
would proceed in a body to the dwelling of 
the unsuspecting victim, drag her forth, 
publicly accuse her of witchcraft, in having 
afflicted their suffering relative, and make 
her submit to 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S TEST. 


Tears and entreaties were of no avail; 
the expostulations of friends only made 
matters worse, by leaving them open to 
suspicion; and it often happened that in 
endeavoring to shield the unfortunate 
victim from the fury of the superstitious 
multitude, even the friends of the supposed 
witch were compelled to undergo the tor- 
tures of 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S TEST. 


These tests were as numerous as they 
were atrocious and diabolical, and fre- 
quently resulted in the death of the victim. 
When proved guilty of Witchcraft, death 
by the most cruel means was of course the 
sentence; but it was not a rare occurrence 
for 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S TEST 


to put an end to the victim’s sufferings by 
death, just as she was about to be declared 
innocent. 

At this distant day, and in this age of 
enlightenment, there will be found many 
who will discredit the following brief 
description of one of the many tests re- 
sorted to by 


THE HEARTLESS WITCH-FINDER. 

The Salemites believed that it was ém- 
possible to drown a witch—that if thrown 
into a river, she would certainly be able to 
make her way to the shore. Acting upon 
this belief, when a woman was suspected 
of Witchcraft, she would be compelled to 
undergo 


THE WITCH-FINDER’S DROWNING 
TEST. 


She would be dragged to the nearest riy- 
er, and plunged in at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. In case the woman 
succeeded for a time in keeping her head 


above the surface of the water, that was 
considered positive evidence that she was 
a. Witch, and she would be stoned to death 
as she struggled with the remorseless 
waves. In this test the only proof of the 
woman’s innocence of Witchcraft was when 
she could not swim, and therefore sank to 
rise no more! Innocent or guilty, it was 
death in either case! By drowning, she 
proved herself innocent; but if it appeared 
probable that she could save her life by 
swimming, she was stoned like a cat until 
she drowned | 

Even cruelty more atrocious than this 
was put in practice by 

THE WITCH-FINDER. 

Private quarrels and ancient grudges 
were avenged by accusing innocent people 
of Witchcraft. Young wives were ruth- 
lessly torn from loving husbands, accused 
before the gaping, ignorant, and supersti- 
tious populace, 

BRANDED AS WITCHES, 
and after being marched through the town, 
that everybody might look their last upon 


the 
FEMALE DEMONS, 


the terrified women were given over to 
the villainous wretches who had achieved 
notoriety as 


WITCH-FINDERS. 


The remarkable story which is soon to 
appear in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
is a reliable expose of the atrocities en- 
acted in the 


DAYS OF SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


The tale is founded on authentic records 
and data, and is entitled 


THE WITCH-FINDER; 
oR, 
Tue HUNTED MarD oF SALEM. 

The plot of the story is original, although 
it has for its basis an accurate account of 
the cruelties that were perpetrated during 
the period of 

SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


Among the principal characters por- 
trayed in this exciting story is 


THE WITCH-HUNTER. 


The most disreputable person in Salem, 
at the time of the Witchcraft excitement, 
was &— man named BoarpBusH, who had 
achieved a devilish notoriety as a Volun- 
teer Accuser, a Witch-Tester, or Witch- 
Discoverer. This heartless miscreant 
practiced various juggleries, under pre- 
tense of distinguishing a witch from an 
innocent person, such as drawing blood, 
saying the Lord’s Prayer backward, etc. 


THE HUNTED MAIDEN. 


Another interesting personage of those 
times was HesT—ER WAYBROOK, the daugh- 
ter of a colonial merchant—a beautiful and 
noble - hearted girl, whom the villain 
BoarvpgBussH persecuted with his attentions, 
and after ward hunted as a Witch. 


THE WHITE ANGEL OF SALEM. 


A third and most remarkable personage 
of those dark days was a mysterious being 
who appeared in Salem when the delusion 
was deepest. She possessed the aspect of 
a young lady; but a strange peculiarity 
was noticed in her appearance—she was 
strangely white, and her skin shone s0 
brilliantly that many supposed her to be 
an angel. She went about doing good, 
opposing the Witch- Hunters, releasing 
prisoners, helping widows and orphans, 
etc. 





Whoever would have full particulars 
concerning these and a score of other in- 
habitants of Salem in the days of Witch- 
craft, must read the thrilling and beantiful 
narration just drawn from the historical 
collections of Massachusetts, and entitled 


THE WITCH-FINDER; 
oR, 
Tet Huntrep MArip oF SALEM. 
By Leon Lewis. 
Which will be commenced in No. 16 of 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 





The great success of the NEW YORK 
WEEKLY is in a measure due to the 
scrutiny exercised in compiling the con- 
tents, so that the slightest offensive word 
or passage may be avoided. Heads of 
families, fully aware that we expunge from 
our manuscripts every expression that 
might contaminate the young, present 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


to their wives and children, fully confident 
that its teachings will have a beneficial 
effect, and that its Stories, while they in- 
culcate good morals, also exhibit the pun- 
ishment that must attend vice. 

The contents of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


are varied, to suit the popular taste; they 
are instructive, entertaining, and amusing. 
The thoughtful will find in 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


subjects that will induce reflection, the 
knowledge-seeker will be edified and learn 
the social habits peculiar to various parts 
of the world, while the humorously in- 
clined can always find in the quaint writ- 
ings of JOSH BILLINGS, PHILANDER 
DOESTICKS, MARK TWAIN, JOHN 
QUILL, and other humorists, something 
that will provoke merriment and laughter. 

As we have not space to particularize at 

reat length the numerous features of THE 

EW YORK WEEKLY, we will just 
mention some of the standing attractions. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A de- 
partment in which the editor indulges in 
familiar chat with his correspondents, re- 
plies to various queries put to him, and 
disseminates information that is of the 
greatest popular interest. 

THE KNowLEDGE Box.—In this column 
will be found Domestic Receipts, Scientific 
Notes, Hints to Farmers and Gardeners— 
in fact, suggestions that will prove useful 
to all classes of society. 

Irems or JNTEREST.—The important 
events of the world are epitomized in this 
column, and their essence given in pithy 
sentences. 

PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS.—This depart- 
ment is entirely devoted to articles of a 
humorous nature, and it forms an excellent 
dessert to the mental feast which the 
columns of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
contains every week. 

The above are the regular departments of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
Besides which we have 
SKETCHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LOVE SKETCHES, 
SKETCHES OF ADVENTURE, 
SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE, 
SEA SKETCHES. 


With such attractions, who can wonder 
that 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
is considered 


THE BEST LITERARY PAPER 
PUBLISHED. 





es It should be borne in mind that in 
No. 16 of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
will be commenced ‘‘ THE WITCH-FIND- 
ER; or, THE HUNTED MAID OF SA- 
LEM.” 

The New York Weekly is for sale by 
every News Agent. Price Six Cents per 


copy. 
Srootwen copies sent free. 


STREET & SMITH, 
11 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
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ImMEeNsE Prices Pamp FoR 
Oxp Books. 


CHEAPEST Book STORE IN THE WoRLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hana. 


Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassan Street, 
New York. Jd. ly. 


EEE ss 


ActivE AGENTs can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mr. and Mrs, Lyman’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
agencies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
artford, Ct. Oct. Tt. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 


Srock.—THE AMERICAN Stock JouRNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER, 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
ber contains thirty-six large double-column 
pages, illustrated with numerous engray- 
ings. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN Stock 
JOURNAL have established a Veterinary 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor. whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or tnjuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
fora cure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subscriber to the 

ournal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. ~ 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
S.tfex, Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads’ 
are plainly shown. This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 

Pg an particulars and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New susie, 
THe GRANDE DUCHESSE OF 


GEROLSTEIN. All the principal melodies 
of this popular opera, among which are— 








Tue SworD oF MY FATHER....... -40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

AYU DOME. 27.5. eo nreecane te Seem eter 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sone oF THE LETTERS..............- 50cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SABRE GALOP)..20..de0 be dase ene 85cts 
For Violin, 15cts. 

GRANDE DucHESSE WALTZEBS........ 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

FEATHER BALE GALOP............... 35cts. 


Reichardt’s new Song. The Hauntin 
Thought. ‘I Love but Thee,” a beautifu 

song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of *‘ Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.” Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persons about to Marry, 35cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo's Notes, a 
beautiful melody by the composer of ‘Oh! 
would I were a bird,” 30cts.—For violin, 
t5cts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again—‘“‘I’ve heard 
sweet music stealing’’—30cts.—For violin, 
15cets. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
35cts.— For violin, 15cts. Fellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers, 30cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. 


Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Mu- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
struction Books. Strings and Books sent 
free to any address in the U.S. on receipt 
of the marked price. 

REDERICK BLUME, . 

1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just Recxetvep Two Foi 


CARGOES OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12.900 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the GreEAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors, 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes serocey their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On ‘ts arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to ‘the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots te suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Fighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. } 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselyes— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Wnrehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 


we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to giye entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. , 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
lb. 3 

EneuisHh Breakrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

ImPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Tb. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2 
per lb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $110, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GuNPowDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND CoFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
lb., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb, by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vusny STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tur GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Il., 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Thomas M. Eddy, 








Independent, New York City, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor, 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


Henry ©. Bowen, 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your ‘‘ Advocate”’ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families, I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNYILLE, Miou., July 6, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 


Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to %5 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AmERICAN TxA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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DERVISHES OF THE ORIENT. 
sega 

Ir the fakirs of India and Arabia have re- 
ceived considerable attention from magazinists 
and students of racial types and peculiarities, 
so have the dervishes of the Orient. The latter, 
however, occupy a mueh higher position in the 
scale of intelligence than the former, and are 
free from the uncouth gestures and diadlerie 
which generally mark the fakir order. Some 
writers use the terms dervish and fakir as if 
they were synonymous; but it would be well to 
observe the distinction which plainly exists. 
Fakirism is of very ancient origin; an attempt 
to trace it would be lost in the darkness of 
mythical ages. It has been allied chiefly with 
Hindu paganism, and its followers have ever 
been characterized by the most extravagant 
follies. Dervishism is more particularly allied 
with Mohammedanism. Formed, doubtless, on, 
or an outgrowth of, fakirism, it is nevertheless 
much superior to the latter, and resembles in 
some respects the monachism of Christianity. 
Tradition refers the origin of the order to the 
earliest times of Islam, and attributes the foun- 
dation of several of the brotherhoods into 
which dervishes are divided, to the califs Abu- 
bekr, Ali, and others. 

The word dervish or dervise is Persian, and 
signifies poor; and poverty is one of the rules 
of life chiefly observed by the order. The ya- 
rious brotherhoods have each a convent, where- 
in they are maintained by liberal endowments. 
Many Turkish sultans and Mohammedan prin- 
ces have made rich gifts to these orders, and 
held the deryishes generally in high esteem. 
The people among whom they live still regard 
them with the utmost respect and veneration,and 


{ contribute largely to their support. The most 
prominent dervish establishments, or changah 
in the Turkish, are—Bestames, founded in 874; 
Kadris, 1165; Rufagi, 1182; Mevelevis, 1273; 
Nakshibondis, 1819; Bektashis, 1857; Rushe- 
nis, 1533; Shemsiss, 1601; and Jemalis, 1750. 
The names of the brotherhoods or societies are 
those of their founders. Over each is a supe- 
rior, with the title shezk. 

By the rules of the order, dervishes are com- 
manded to live a life of austerity, chastity, hu- 
mility, charity, and general asceticism. They 
are not forbidden to marry, but can not bring 
a wife into the convent, or absent themselves 
more than five days in a week from their asso- 
ciates. Mendicity is prohibited, except in the 
one society of Bektashis, so that they to a great 
extent maintain themselves by manual labor. 

Their religious exercises are frequent. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays ceremonies of the most 
striking nature are performed, when they en- 
gage in sacred dances to the sound of flutes, 
and whirl around and leap about with great 
swiftness, stopping all together at once when- 
ever the music ceases. Our engraving repre- 
sents a company of dancing dervishes very 
much as they actually appear. 

There are many dervishes, not well reputed 
among the Orientals, who live a vagrant life 
and affect the most singular eccentricities. 
They dress meanly, and walk barelegged from 
place to place, at all times manifesting extreme 
indigence. Many of them, like the fakirs, per- 
form feats of jugglery and sorcery. One class, 
called Rufais, are given to extraordinary self- 
torture and mortification. At their assemblies 
they appear to emulate each other in degrees 
of human endurance. Some are seen holding 
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red-hot iron between their teeth, and others 
lacerating their flesh, with an air of the most 
stoical indifference. Another class, called Cal- 
enders, are noteworthy on account of their sin- 
gular dress. These wear a tiger’s or a sheep’s 
skin ; dress up their hair with feathers in a gro- 
tesque style, and go about half naked. Many 
weird and improbable stories are related of 
them, as of the fakirs, by travelers whose organ 
of Wonder possesses a strong degree of sus- 
ceptibility, and is allied in the same brain with 
a good degree of imagination. 

The true dervishes impute their existence to 
divine inspiration, and quote passages of the 


Koran which commend the influences of a life 
of retirement, contemplation, and poverty on 
the character and disposition of man. It is 
well authenticated that from the earliest times 
it has been held meritorious, by pious persons 
of the East, to separate one’s self from the 
trammels of society and domestic life and to 
enter upon a course of austere meditation and 
seclusion. The prevalence of this theory or 
notion doubtless gave rise to the monastic or- 
ders of Christendom, which at times have been 
marked by painful self mortifications and rig- 
orous asceticism, scarcely exceeded by the fa- 
natical devotees of Islam. 











THE 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHRENoLOGY, PHysioLoe¢y, Puysioenomy, 
PSYCHOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, SocroLoey, etc. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external « Signs of Character.’ 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $2 each. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. 

Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, EprrTor, 

889 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 
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** Sent prepald by first Post,’’ at prices annexed. 





A List of Works 


BY 


Samuel R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York, 








The following List, embraces most of our Books, save private Medical Works 
contained in our ‘‘Specran List,” and those on PHONOGRAPHY, which are 
given in separate Catalogues, sent on receipt of stamp. Copies of these Works 


will be sent by Return Post, on receipt of price. 





WORKS 


Annual of Phrenology and 
Ebysiognomy for 1867. By S. R. Wells. 
PCV STIL UMUTAUIOUM Metso ices o'e  scicis ace 20 cts. 


American Phrenological Jour= 
nal. A hanesomely illustrated mon hly. 
Edited by S. R. Wells, a year,........-.$3 00 


Combe’s Lectures on Phreno= 
logy. A complete course. In muslin...1 75 


or, 
and 
$175 


Combe’s Moral Philosophy 3 
the Duties of Man. New Ed. revised 
enlarged. Geo. Com e. 


Chart for Recording various 
Developments. Designed tor Phrenolo- 
BUTS. ccerc cc ccencses ersne pencvcccee soe sllG, 


Constitution of Milan. By Geo. 
Combe. Authorized Ed. Illustrations. .¢1 75 


Complcte Works of Dr. Gall on 
Phrenulogy, 6 vols., (Very scarce,) net..$15 


Defence of Phrenology 3 Argu- 
ments and Testimony. By Boardman,..$1 50 


Bomestic Life, Thoughis on, 
its Concord and Discord, By N. Sizer, ....25¢, 


Education Complete. Embracing 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self-Cul- 
tere, and Memory, One large vol. By Fow- 
BY ene neti s ce Aaniccsirels pn kectaeeta's 406 


Education, founded on the Na= 


ture of Man. ByDr.Spurzheim Muslin, | 50 


Illustrated Chart of Physiog- 
MOMMY, 1 YON LOLM, . oeawe «nsec ele oeye oe 250, 


Matrimony, or, Phrenology and Phy- 
siology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
companions for Life. By Fowler,....... 50¢, 


Address as above, 





ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Memory and Intellectual Em-= 
provement ; applied to Self-Education,..1 50 


Mental Science, Lectures on, 
according to the oe of Phreno igy. 
By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Muslin,........ 130 


New Physiognomy, or, Signs of 
Character—As inanifested through ‘fempera- 
ment and External Forms, and especialty in 
the Human Face Divine. with more than 
1,000 illustrations. By 8S. R. Wells, Ediior 
Pirenological Journal, In one large volume, 

‘ 


handsomely bound. In muslin,........ 5 00 
Heavy calf, with marbled edges, ...,....8 00 
Turkey morocco. full gilt,............4. 10 00 


The Treatise of Mn. WELLS, which is admir- 
ably printed, and profusely illust. ated, is prob- 
ably the most complete Hand-Book upon the 
subject in the language.—N, Y. Tribune. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated 
and pbphed. Thirty-seventh edition. A 
standard work on the Science, muslin,.,.175 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. 
By Rev,. Join Pierpont,.........sc000 ses 25¢ 


Phrenological Guide. Designed 
for the use OF Srndeuts) nl. kee ee 25c. 


Phrenological Bust, Designed es- 
pecially for Learners, showing the exact lo- 


cation of all the Organs of the Brain fuliy 
developed. Pree, including box for packing 
RII MTUU DRE tastiest /eeistetne.ccu ck © ac 175 


Phrenotlogical Specimens for 
Someties avd Priy te Cabinets. 40 casts 
HER CUO MANP MIO). o.. sacs neecesccept0! OO 


Self-Culture and Perfection of 
50 


Character, Mustin 


Self-Enstructor in Phrenology 
and Physiology. Illustrated with ene hun- 


dred engravings, Paper,..........se.00: 50c. 
Tho Same iW MuUshin,. ....-..cccenesccesces 75c. 


HYDROPATHY; Oh, WATER CURE. 


Accidents and Emergencies. By 
Alfred Smee, Notes by Trall. Iilustrated,25c. 


Children, their Hydropathic Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. Dr. Shew, 1 75 


Consumption, its Causes, Prevention 
and Cure. By Dr.Shew. Muslin,......1 50 


Cook Book, Hydropathic. With 
New Recipes. Illustrated. By Dr. Trall, 1 50 


Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, ineld’g Diphtheria. By Dr.Trall, 25c. 


Bomestic Practice of HMydro- 
pathy, with 15 engraved illustrations of im- 
portant subjects. By E Jolimson, M. D.,§20 0 


Family Physician, Hydropa- 
thic. By Dr. Shew.a lurge and valuable 
work for home practice. Profusely illus- 
trated, ..2.0 >. ear ot tls s ees 4 00 


Wydropathy, or, Water-Cure. Prin- 
ciples and Modes of Treatment. Dr.Shew,150 


Wydropathy for the _ People. 
With observations on Drugs, Diet, Air, and 
Exercises. Notes by Dr. Tral 0 


Midwifery and the Diseases of 
Women. A practical work. By Dr.Shew, 175 


Philosophy of Water-Cure. By 
J. Balbirnie, M.D. A work for beginners, 50c 


Practice of Water-Cure. By Drs. 
Wilson and Gully. A handy popular 
CWFOK Mas evibine + ¥o,4.041.0:5:010 Dako pe Ss One er .-00e. 


ssa do'o alt ota 


WMydropathic Encyciopedia: il- 
lustrated. A Complete System of Hydro- 
athy and Hygiene, embracing Anatomy, il- 
ustrated; Physiclogy of the Sen Body ; 
Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of 
Health; Dietetics and Cookery; Theory 
and Practice of Treatment ; Special Patko- 
logy and Hydro-Therapenties, including the 
Nature. Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Diseases; Application to Sur- 
gical Diseases and to Hy¢ Stee to Mid- 
wifery and the Nursery. With Three Hun- 
dred Engravings, and nearly One Thousand 
Pages, including a Glossary, Table of Con- 
teuts, and Index, complete. By R. T. bbs 
EPs OW ed wae ct ed Set uatic te mel ts Sabi Neee 4 

Of all the numerous publications which have 
attained such a wide Le Seen 8 as issued by 
Fow.Ler & WELLS, perhaps none are more 
adapted to general utility than this rich, com- 
prehensive, and well-arranged Encyclopedia.— 

N. Y. Tribune. . 


Water-Cure in Chronic Dis- 
eases ; an exposition of the Causes, Progress, 
and Terminations of Warious Chronic Dis- 
eases, By Dr. J. M. Gully. An important 
i AA ae ane | idee nts --2 00 


Water and Vegetable Diet in 
Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, etc. By Dr. 
Lamb, Notes by Dr.Shew Muslin, .. 150 


Water-Cure in Every Known 
Disease. By J. M. Rausse. Muslin,...150 


Water-Cure Mannal., A oe 
work on Hydropathy. Muslin,..........1 
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FVORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. A Review 
of the Westminster Review on the Physiolog- 
ical Errors of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall, 50c. 


Anatomical and Physiological 
Plates. These Plates were arranged ex- 
press} for Lecturers on Health, Physlology, 
ote, By R. T. Trall, M.D.. of the New 
York Hydropatbic College. They are six in 
number, representing the normal position 
and lLfe-size of all the internal vise« ra, 
magnified illustrations of the organs of the 
special senses, and a view of the principal 
nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. Kor 
opular instruction, for families. schools, and 
or professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to anything ot the kind hereto- 
fore p iblished, 4s they are more complete 
and perfect in artistic design and finish. 
Price for the set, fully colored, backed and 
mounted on rollers. (Not mailable),...20 00 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the 
improvement of Mental and Physical Edu- 
cation Notes by Fowler. Muslin,....1 75 


Digestion, Physiology of. The 
Principies of Dietetics, By Dr. Combe, 50c. 


Wamily Gymnasium, With nume- 
rus lilustrations ; containing the most im- 
pertant methed of applying Gymnastic, Ca- 
listher ic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal exercises 
‘o the development of the bodily organs, the 
invigoration of their functions, the preserva- 
"iy of health, and cure of diseases and defor- 
milies By R.T. Trall, M.D., 75 


Family Dentist, A Popular Treatise 
on the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M,D., 140 


Food and Diet, containing an Analy- 
sis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Dr. 
J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. Lee.......... 175 


Fruits and Farinacea the Pro- 
per Food of Man. With Notes and engraved 
-eigecapmiena By R. T. Trall, M.D. Sa 
Sil th Acari viafohe Shi/s oieiscs ale Wrehe mires Ge resi ar 5 


Hiuman Voice, its Right Management 
UG. 


4 


in Speaking and Reading..... ....+++5+4 


Elereditary Descent, its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement, 1 50 


Infancy. or, tre Physiological and Moral 


Management of Children. Illustrated. By 
Dr. Combe, muslin, 42 i:ncausiens<. 0-0 150 
Natural Laws of Man. By Dr 


Spurzheim. A good work,.....0+..-++++ 

Philosophy of Sacred History, 
cousidered in relation to Human Aliment and 
the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester Gra- 
PD EBRU lly dtvaclecaetcecovesie es 350 

Physiology, Animal and Men- 
tal, applied to Health of Body and Power 
Mind. By Fowler. 


Sober and Femperate Life, with 
Notes and L[lustrations by Louis Cor- 
NATO). ace cecccce Te derecertideacdoces® a0 50c. 


of 
WORT elsichts fale ae 150 


Whe Science of Human Life. By 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait 
and Biographical sketch of the Author,. .3 50 


Tea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral effects. By Alcott,..25c, 


eeth, their Structure, Discases and Ma. 
nagement, with Engravings,.......+++.++- 25c- 


Special List. We have, in addition to 
the above, Private Medical Works and Trea- 
tises on subjects which,although not adapted 
to general circulation, are invaluable to 
those who need them. This Special List 
will be sent on pre-paid app'icution 


HISCELLANEOUS. 


Aims and Aids for Girls and 
Young Women. By Rev. G. S. Weaver, 1 25 


fFésop’s Fables. 


beautifully illustrated,.............0.00- 


Chemistry, applied te rhysiology, Ag- 
riculture and Commerce. By Liebig,...50¢. 


Fruit Culture for the Million, 
or, Hand-Book for the Cultivation and Ma- 
nagemeut of Fruit Trees. Illustrated with 
Ninety Engravings. By Thomas Gregg. 
UMA aa s,s) aatuecteruges st ara. ae eS e a 1 00 


Father Mathew, the Temper- 
ance Apostle, Portrait, Character, and Bro- 
graphy. By S.R. Wells.. i2e. 


Human Rights, and their Poli- 
tical Guaranties. By Judge Hurlbut,...1 50 


Hiome for All. The Gravel Wall, o 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
Ing, with Engravings,Plans, Views, etc,, 1 50 

Hopes and Helps for the Young 
ot both sexes. By Rev.G.S. Weaver. An 
excellent work, mus in,....-.. Pistsinasiss 1 50 

Horace Mann’s Works, his Lec- 
tures on various subjects, comprising 3 Se 
of his best addresses, with portrait,... .30 

Immortality Triumphant. The 
Existence of a Gad, with the Evidence. By 
Rey. J B. Dods, 150 


WVIISLIN one ete cers 


Wovement-Cure. Embracing the 
History and Philosophy of this System of 
Medical Treatment. Illustrated, By G. H. 


PP AVIONS WEI on class ciniels male oiaianis visinieh > aps 175 
Notes on Beauty, Vigor and De- 
velopment. Tiiustrated,... ....cccseeee 12c. 


Physical Perfection, or, the Philo- 
sophy of Humun Beauty; showing how to 
Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry,Health 
and Vigor; Secure Long Life, and ayeid the 
Infirmities and Deformities of Age. An ex- 
cellent work... By D. H. Jacques,....... 175 


Saving and Wasting, or, Domestic 
Economy Iilustrated.By Solon Robinson, 1 50 


Three Hiours? School a Day. 
Useful for Purents and Teachers, ....... 1 59 


The Christiam Household, em- 
bracing the Christian _ Home—Husband 
Wite, Father, Mother, Child, Brother. and 
Sister. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Read it, 1 60 

The Right Word in the Right 
Place; a Pocket Dictionary of Synonyns, 
‘echnical Terms, Abbreviations, Foreign 
Phrases, etc., pe ee 

Ways of Life, the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way. By Rev. G. S, Weaver. A cap- 
itakvork. mpislins 2 foci. arcane ae oboe) 00 

Weaver's WW orks tor the Young. 
Comprising, “ Hopes and Helps,” ** Aims 
and Aids,” and ‘ Ways of Life,”........ 3 00 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


How to Write, A Pocket Manuai of 
Composition and Letter-Wriing. Invalu- 
able to the YOUNG) odes cine jos inndsnnina soins Tic. 


Wow to Walk, A Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and Debate, with more than 
Five Hundred Common Mistakes in Speak- 
ing Corrected... visas ccc ss civioniscucnst a= 75e. 


Hiow to Behave, A Pocket Manual of 
Republican Etiquette and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating 
Societies and Deliberative Assemblies, .75c. 


Fiow to do Business, A Pocket 
~*~" Manual of Practical Affairs, and a Guide to 
Success in Life, with a Collection of Legal 
and Commercial Forms. Suitable for all. 75c, 


Hiand-Books for Home Im- 

provement (Educational) ; comprising, 

** How to Write.” !‘ How to Talk,’ ** How 

to Behave,” and ‘‘ How to do Business,” in 

one large volume, Indispensable,.,....2 25 

{More than 100,000 copies of this work have 
been sold. Acapital Book for Agents.] 

Bural Manuals, comprisin oa 

an 


House,” * The Farm,” “ The Garden 
** Domestic Animals,” In one large vol., 2 25 





Library of TWiesmerism and 
Psychology. Comprising tiie Philosophy of 
Mesmerism, C!airvoyance, and Mental Elec- 
tricity ; Fascination, or the Power of Charm- 
ing ; The Macrocosm, or the World of Sense; 
Electrical Psychology, the Doctrine of Im- 

ressions; The Science of the Soul, treated 
cepa td and Philosoplucally. Com- 

plete in one illustrated vol... ........-.4 00 


The Emphatic Diaglvtt, or, the 
New Testament in Greek, with a Literal 
Interlinear Translation, ang a new Version 
m English. An interesting and valuable 
work. Plain,..... .- 4 00 
In Fine Binding,.. «5 00 






The book furnishes evidence of purposed faith- 
fulness, more than usual scholarsliip, and re- 
markable literary industry. It cannot fail to be 
an important help to those wha wish to beceme 
better acquainted with the revealed will of God. 
For these reasons I wish the enterprise of pub- 
lishing the work great success.—From THOMA6 
ARMITAGE, D D, Pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. 


- 


Agents, Booksellers, and others, would do well to engage in the sale of these Works, in 
every State, County, Town, and Village throughout the country. They are not kept by 
Booksellers generally. The market is not supplied, and thousands might be sold where 
they have never yet been introduced, For Wholesale Terms, and “Special Lists,” please 

Address SAMUEL R, WELLS, $89 Broapway, New Yors, U.S. A. 
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V ORATORY SACRED AND SECULAR; 


Or, the Exremporancous SPEAKER. Including a Chairman’s 
Guide. By Rev. WM. Prrrenczr, with an Introduction by Hon. Jonny A. 
Brycuam. A clear and succinct Exposition of the Rules and Methods or 
practice by which Readiness in the Expression of Thought may be ac- 
quired, and an acceptable style, both in composition and gesture. One 
handsome 12mo vol. of 220 pages, tinted paper, post-paid, $1.50. 

To give the reader a more complete view of the matter in this excellent 
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work—the best of its class—we condense the following from the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


PREFACE. Objects of the Work stated. 
INTRODUCTION. By Hon. Joun A. 
BineHAM, Member of Congress. 


Part 1].—TuHEe WrirTEN AND Ex- 
TEMPORE DiscouRsSE ComMPARED—IIlus- 
trative Examples. PREREQUISITES — 
Intellectual Competency ; Strength of 
Body; Command of Language; Cour- 
age; Firmness; Self-reliance. Basis or 
SprEcH—Thought and Emotion; Heart 
Cultivation; Earnestness. AcQUIRE- 
MENTS—General Knowledge: of Bible; 
of Theology; of Men; Method by which 
such Knowledge may be obtained. CuL- 
TIVATION — Imagination; Language; 
Voice ; Gesture, how acquired; Distin- 
guished Orators and Writers. 


Part I1.—ASeErnon. Tue Foun- 
DATION FOR A PREACHER—Subject: Ob- 


ject; Text; Hints to Young Preachers. - 


THE PLAN — Gathering Thought; Ar- 


duction, Difficulties in Opening; Discus- 
sion, Simplicity and Directness. ArTER 
CoNSIDERATIONS—Success ; Rest; Im- 
provement; Practical Suggestions. 


Part I§1.—Securar Oratory. In- 
STRUCTIVE ADDREssS—Fields of Oratory ; 
Oral Teaching ; Lecturing. MiscrLuan- 
EOUus ADDRESS — Deliberative; Legal; 
Popular ; Controversial ; the Statesman ; 
the Lawyer; the Lecturer; the Orator. 


Part IV.— Eminent SPEAKERS 
DrEscRIsED — St. Augustin; Luther; 
Lord Chatham; William Pitt; Edmund 
Burke; Mirabeau; Patrick Henry; 
Whitefield; Wesley; Sidney Smith; F. 
W. Robertson ; Clay ; Bascom ; Summer- 
field; Spurgeon ; Beecher ; Anna E, Dic- 
kinson; John A. Bingham; W. E. Glad- 
stone ; Mathew Simpson ; Wendell Phil- 
lips; John P. Durbin; Newman Hall, 


ranging ; Committing ; Practical Sugges- and others. 


tions; Use of Notes, PRELIMINARIES 
FOR PREACHING—Fear; Vigor; Open- 
ing Exercises; Requisites for a Success- 
ful Discourse. Tue Drvistons—Intro- 


Appendix. — Taz CHarman’s 
GuipzE. How To ORGANISE AND Con- 
pDucT PuBLic MrereTINes and DEBATING 
Cus, in a parlimentary manner. 
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While other authors have tended to excessive elaboration, the writer 
of this work has striven to condense as much as possible, and present the 
subject as succinctly as clearness of statement will permit. He brings to 
his work a mind matured by years of experience in the very field of which 
he treats. He is also known in the literary world, as the author of 
“ Daring and Suffering.” The book is published in first-class style, well 
and clearly printed, and handsomely bound. A capital work for Agents. 


Address 8. R. WELLS Publisher 389 Broadway, N. Y, 


Eicleetic Medical College 


OF PUNINSYUOVANTA. 


———_=>. 





This College Holds Three Sessions each Year. 


The First Session commences October 8th, and continues until the end of January. 
The Second Session, commencing February 1st, continues until the beginning of May. 
The Third Session continues through the summer months. 


It has an able corps of twelve Prefessors, and every department of Medicine and Surgery 
is thoroughly taught. 


FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 


JoserH Sites, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Houiiemparx, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
Josers LP. Fitter, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

Joun Bucnanan, M.D., Professor of Surgery and Institutes of Medicine. 
Wixiram Cruark, M.D., Professor of Practice of Medicine. 

Epwarv Down, M.D., Professor of Descriptive and Comparative Anatomy. 
Exit Querxer, M.D., Professor of Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy. 
Lewis A. Hatt, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System. 

A. Rirrennousn, M.D., Professor of Special Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. VY. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 

James Cocuray, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

L. D. McMicnart, M.D., Demonstrator of Surgical Anatomy. 


Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruction is afforded. Free tickets to all our City 
Hospitals are provided. Dissecting material abundant at a nominal cost. 
Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; no other expenses. 


For particulars, address, JOSEPH SITES, M.D., Dean, Sixth and Cal= 
lowhill Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Teady on the First of March. 


LIFE IN THE WEsT: 


Stovies of the Mississippi Valley, 


By N. GC MEEKER. 


AGRICULTURAL Epiror or The New York Tribune. 


One handsome 12mo vol. of 860 pages, tinted paper, beveled boards, 
muslin, Price $2.00. 8. R. Weuts, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


neo 
The objects of this New Work, may be inferred by the following: 


FROM THE TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The Old and the New, or, the Settlement of Michigan— Going to Die; 
Effects of being too Successful — Serving Two Masters ; an Ohio River Story — The 
Steamboat Captain; Life on the Lower Mississippi River, and Plantation Life — 
Marching On; Change of Opinion during the War— The Way and the Will; or, 
Missouri and Wisconsin Life — The Northern Refugee; or, a Refined Family in a 
Rough Settlement. 

Prairie Life in Karly Days; or, How Setilements Progress — Results of 
Extensive Farming — Saved from Ruin by going West — Taking an Apprentice ; or, 
Modern Ideas of Family Government — Going to be a Mormon; or, Life on the Ohio 
Western Reserve — The Shoemaker’s Strike ; or, the Fortune of a City Mechanic — 
Henrietta ; Pennsylvania and the West — The Little Turnpike and the Seven Gar- 
dens — Farming and Law; or, a Lawyer goes West, the Results —'The Natural Lan- 
guage of Catile; How to readit; Can Cattle Reason ?— The Egyptian Preacher ; or, 
North Carolina Ideas — The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain; or, Hope of the Poor. 

A Description of the Mississippi Valley 3 — Western Pennsylvania — 
West Virginia — Ohio — Indiana — illinois — Wisconsin — Minnesota — Iowa — Mis- 
souri — Kansas — Nebraska — Arkansas — Kentucky — Tennessee — Mississippi — 
Louisiana — Number of Square Miles and of Acres, in each State, with Land Offices 
and where located — Where, and How, to secure Homesteads in the West. 


The Work is at once, both USEFUL and ENTERTAINING. It is full of Facta, Philos- 
ophy, History and Personal Experience. By a pernsal of ‘‘ Lirg IN THE Wrst,” 
one can learn more in a day, than he could gather otherwise in half a lifetime. It 
describes Land, Lake, River, Climate, Soil, Productions, Modes of Culture, Cost of 
Land and of Living, How to reach a desired Point, Land Offices, etc., etc. 

A Capital Book for Eastern Men, or Europeans going West; and a Most Interest- 
ing Work for family reading everywhere. 


Address, 


Agents can do well with it. 


8. R. WELLS, 889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE ECLECTIC MEDICAL JOURNAL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Published Monthly, Pages 48. Price $2 per Annu‘. 


Ail articles 
Premium 


The most original and progressive Medical Journal in the United Statos. 
eriginal, thoroughly practical. Splendid inducements to subscribers for 1863. 
engravings, valued at $3, given to each subscriber. Specimen copy sunt free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








A CARD. 


AY fez COLLINS, Burlington, New Jersey, having had many years experience as a 

draughtsman, would respectfully solicit orders from Lecturers and others wishing 
Diagrams for Illustration, Portraits in India Ink or Colors, Maps, life-size Figures, Draw- 
ings on Wood or Stone, &c., made with eccuracy, promptness and at the lowest rates. 





fea COMBINED ANNUALS OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSI- 
OGNOMY for 1865-6-7 and 1868. One volume, 200 pages, 200 Ilustrations, 
containing—The Races of Men, with Portraits; Cause and Cure for Stammering and Stut- 
tering ; also of Bashfulness, Diffidence, and Timidity, and of Jealousy; Influence of Mar- 
riage on Morals; Etfects of Marriage of Cousins; Portraits of Clergymen, Statesmen, 
Boxers, Indians, Negroes, &c., including Johnson, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Brigham 
Young, Bright, Cobden, Carlyle, Rev. Dr. Pusey, Martineau, Froude, Thiers, Ruskin, 
Kingsley, Disraeli, Victor Hugo, and many others. 
A GCAPITAL HAND-BOOK with “Signs of Character, and How to Read Them.” Sent, 
post-paid by return mail, for Sixty Cents, by 5. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 859 Broadway 


New York. 











aH ROUND TABLE 
A SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Politics, Finance, Literature, Society, and Art. 














The doubt that seems to have existed in the minds of many as to whether 
the United States could produce and sustain a journal correspondingly able, 
influestial, and successful with the great London weeklies, such as the 
Spectator and Saturday Review, has now been set. at rest. 

The Rounp Tasix has achieved a success beyond precedent, and has now 
a larger circulation than that ever attained by any journal of similar class 
in this country, Durisg the past year the receipts of the paper haye 
doubled, “The Rounp ‘tanxy,” says the Wew York Leader, “ has achieved 
cosmopolitan success ” 

The American Press, of all shades of politics, and the ab'est Foreign 
Journals Lave passed upon the Rounp Taste the highest encomiums, ‘The 
following extracts will give some idea of the universal estimation in which 
the Round Vance is held: 


‘* A journal which has the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of 
London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the spirit and the instincts of 
America."—W. Y. Times. 

“he Rounp Tas ez is the ablest publication of the kind we have ever had in 
America.” ~ Boston Post. 

“Tt is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the whole of the United 
States."—Richmond Examiner. 

**Tt ranks to-day as the best literary weekly that ever appeared in this country.”— 
Philadelphia Age. 

“The RounD TABLE is altogether in the van of American serial literature.’—San 
Francisco News-Letter. 

“The RounD TaBLe is, beyond all question, the freshest, most vigorous, independ- 
ent, and national journal in this country.”’—Norfolk Virginian. 

“The only journal which adequately represents American education and culture.”’— 
Imperial Review (London). 

“The New York Rounp Tasxz is the best literary paper published in the Umted 
States.’’—Trubner’s Literary Record (London). 


Lhe late Fitz Gr-ene Halleck, the poet, speaking of the Rounp Tasty, in 
one of his lett-rs, said: 

“Tt equals the London Spectator, and excels the London Saturday Review. 

Subscription Price of the Round Table $6.00 a year, invariably in 
advance. 

The Round Table ($6), and the Phrenological Journal ($8), will be 
sent to one address for $7.50 a year. 


{es Any of the leading Publications, Home and Foreign, may be had along with the 
RounD TABLE at a corresponding reduction. 


A REFLEX OF HOME AND FOREIGN OPINION, 


——_————_-_ + 2 © @—_+4 


THE WEEH, issued in January 1868, by the ROUND TABLE ASSOCI- 
ATION, consists of the choicest selections from the best publications in the 
world, and, meeting a want long felt by the public, has already attained a suc- 
cess beyond the most ardent expectation of its projectors. The demand for the 
paper has been so great that extra editions have had to be struck off. 


THE WEEK furnishes the greatest variety of the most interesting read- 
ing matter, printed in the finest style on splendid paper, and at a price within 
the reach of every reader. 


THE WEEK is entirely non-partisan in character. It gives what is 
brightest and best from every quarter. It is an epitome of the history of the 
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$30,000. ne 
Do nor FAIL TO SEND FOR A CrrcuLar, and learn how these remarkable Sy = © 
advantages can be afforded. S 2 t 
soy 
a” of x x po k 
y] f ct So Cc 
aters’ First Premium Pianos, | ?*¢ 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass, and Agraifa Bridge; = ie ¢ 
: 2... 
MELODEONS, PARLOR, CHURCH, AND CABINET ORGANS, red 
The Best Manufactured, warranted for Six Years. Second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and sy o 
Organs at Great Bargains. Prices from $50 to $250, Any of the above Instruments & Ble 
for rent, and rent money applied, if purchased. Monthly Instalments os 4 
received from twelve to eighteen months, =F s | 
OHICKERING'S, THE ARION, AND OTHER FIANOS FOR SALE AND TO RENT. | a3 5 & 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. sm 
TESTIMONIALS. Sag 
The Horace Waters Pianos are known as among the very best.—W. Y. Hvangelist. 8 ee CHI 
We can speak of the merits of the Horace Waters Pianos, from personal knowledge, as 5 93 
being of the very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. a B 2 
MusicaL Doines.—Since Mr. Horace Waters gave up publishing sheet music, he has de- 25 
voted his whole capital and attention to the manufacture and sale of Pianos and Melodeons. a gE. 
He has issued ‘a Catalogue of his New Instruments, giving a new Scale of Prices which show a cat = 
a marked reduction from former rates, and his Pianos have recently been awarded the First vi 
Premium at several Fairs, Many people of the present day, who are attracted, if not con- 5 = 4 
fused, with the flaming advertisements of rival piano houses, probably overlook a modest ao qi 
manufacturer like Mr. Waters; but wo happen to know that his instruments earned him a o Ke a | 
good reputation long before Expositions, and the “ honors” connected therewith, were ever 2 ae 
thought of; indeed, we have one of Mr. Waters’ Pianos now in our residence (where it has Be ot 
stuod for years), of which any manufacturer in the world might well be prond. We have o a 
always been delighted with it as a sweet toned and powerful instrument, and there is no ws oleic} 
doubt of its durability; more than this, some of the best amateur players in the city, as s 3 Cc 
well as several celebrated pianists, have performed on the said piano, and all pronounce it a Qu ta) 
superior and first-class ins.rument, Stronger endorsement we could not give.-—ome Jour. ss a) fa} 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New#York., & = | 
HORACE:WATERS &:CO.. Sa) 
Lae | 


THE REVOLUTION!! The Organ of the National Party of New America, based on Individual Rights 


and Responsibilities. 
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| Bingle Copy.........- Baan sion cael = ct A pagedann abe pegdog Aincceccteseuene 4 cents 
a City Subscribers, served by Carriers, per week..... ... AGACIBEE ACHR OOOCONOOES SORrC T4\ 5 
5 Mail Subscribers, one year............ ..0+++ ee eeereccenscesccececs ee vedsccneceee $9 50 
4 Bix Months: |. veces eee coke stevens aaiecslateloiaist= a Sipialecs\eipia' a\e «1a sesso sseebates - 500 
2 RErIOG LOMMOW SAPMIORN, TG OOS ecu tie cicsdscscccintoselecse Cote esecsebecsens Beaiess) a 00 
2 
QD v2 
5 = THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
Ovs One Copy, one year, (104 issues).......... BScteaatee eemeisalasicceueaie Woven cope Be 00 
5 82 tee sepa NCAR AS IORI ARE EOETOE Reena pitaiaiateia'ete Mmeitcinicitale ciecieniere alain dian atte «> 200 
wo Copies, one year ............-...00. aaah emis (ilaisiediteia\siviats alaje'gwe 416 slesiniesi icin © oe 100 
Fa we ive Copies ONG Year... ccnscsccccs eves ellele eed ae aise alumsin aisle sisisivisicecjeieisie'¢ +. 1500 
-38 Ten Copies, ond year..........ccecceceecee ate nae SSA ESE OOBE BE Seee eer ao 00 
ea) a: Twenty-five copies one year to address of one person..............seeeseceeee eeee- 50 00 
is An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. 
apg 
i a 
J 3 WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
—Q ag One copy, one year, (52 issues). sone dee ate 
2 Six months..... Peet obr Geieiinns weiteisice tines cimtateiciasete 
a Three Copies, one year........e...see0s seeeeeeesce slau 
S ko Five Copies, one year....... tassel Sais seige a tale sie 
ges PROHUOUDICM ONG Wy CURL circa seiinca sass rccneicmicae ass eelsiea diocuicets 
ce) Ba Fifty copies of Weekly to address of one person. 
“el + 2 Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1 60 each. An extra copy will 
~ as ' be sent to every club of ten. 
° «@ Twenty copies, to one address, one year, $28 00, and any larger number, same price. 
<q Ory Four Editions of the Evenrya Express are published, at 1.80, 2.80, 3.30, and 5 o'clock. 
eS With the latest War, Political, Commercial and Marine News. 
ee The latest news by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 
'S Sa The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 
r= | 38 The latest Domestic anc Foreign Markets, 
a3 Late Religious, Agricultural and Dramatic News. 
cs] S & Ca te Law oe reas with the very latest News from the adjoining Cities, States, 
: a and 8 e States of the Union. 
s ne Also, 2 complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 
oa Se We particularly call the special attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of the 
b (o) ss country, tu our local Market and Business Reports, which are very complete. 
b £ z i The bombay eek iy and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the week up to the 
our of going to press. 
oe 3 g The Express, tn its Politics, is for the Country and the whole Speprad aba the Govern 
m8) i) ment, more than the mere administrators of authority—for the Constitution, more than 
a*.: those who, however exalted they may be in place and power, seeK to violate its provisions. 
aa ts It upholds and honors a Union of Equal States, with equal privileges, and with equal and 
— P| 3 bec justice to all its penis ba is for ‘fhe flag altogether, and the Union, and for the 
© gs existing Constitution, in its spirit, letter and purpose. 
2 & ) Ppecimens of the Express sent free, upon application, to any address, and as many as 
A) ma wanted, 
3B 2 E Ko Clergymen, the Weekly will be sent for One Dullar and fifty cents per annum. 
~ 52 Upon the great future rests the entire hopes of the peopie. ‘The nation is now burdened 
“Ss a's with debt and taxes, and it will be the policy of the Kxprxss to reduce these as rapidly as 
eS) & a possible, and to restore prosperity to the whole country, North and South. The Publish- 
Ct ec ers invite support and encouragement from all those who, while wishing for one of the 
xs > best Newspapers in the country, also wish to have a sound Constitutional Journal, 
— be In response to many of our subscribers we have made arrangements to club the Phreno- 
par te reetcal Journal, Riverside Magazine, and American Agriculturist, on the following terms, 
© p# om 
=| ag Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for One year....-.sseeeeeereececeeseee $3 50 
D os Riverside Magazine ae Ka USED oi civiaicidsisen.ceee cceeteceats SDS 00 
~ ad American Agricalturist “ “ ot Cee souanseuumetnaan 2 00 
7) 
P23 — 
M x aS Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year......-+seseseeeeees $5 50 
= 3 Riverside Magazine te o “ 1,8 is apnea se comeeatieh aa LOO 
© 23 American Agriculturist “ s % See Me Lie aieibis tan siavoaaeieee unt 00 
“5 he Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading. and at a low price, These 
m4 ee terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions. 
re) 
ra es (es Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 
Lal 
m fy J. & E. Brooks, 
cs 
= AF No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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The only newspaper in the country demanding the Right of Suffrage for Women in the Reconstruction, 
ANTHONY, Proprietor, to whom address all business letters, 37 Park Row, (Room 17) New York City. Terms*-Two Dollars in advance; ten names [$20] entitle the sender to one 


Devoted to Principle not Policy, Justice not Favors, Men--Their Rights and Nothing More. Women—Their Rights and Nothing Less. Published Weekly. 


Evizaspetu Capy STANTON and Parker PiLtspury, Editors; Susan B. 
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Colgate & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmen from the Best Materials 


obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites of GOOD TOILET SOAPS, and consequently have become the 


STANDARD among Dealers and Consumers. 


Jippincott’s Magazine 


A NEW MONTHLY OF 


(Ws 


Literature, Science, & Education. 





SHORT PROSPECTUS, 
Under the head of Literature, will: be in- 


cluded an original Nove}, by a writer of high 
reputation and acknowledged talent, and nu- 


merous shorter Tales, Sketches of Travel, His- 
tory and Biography, Essays, Papers of Wit and 
Humor, Poetry and Miscellanies. ‘Articles 
will be given, presenting in a clear and popu- 
lar style, the latest discoveries in various 
branches of Science, Education, a topic of 
the highest importance in a country like the 
United States, will receive special attention. 
It is not proposed to engage in partisan or 
sectarian warfare, but vital questions of the 
day will not be neglected ; and the Financial 
and Commercial condition of the couniry 
will be handled by an able writer. 

Contributions to the pages of the Magazine 
are solicited from all parts of our common 
country. American. writers and American 
affairs will claim the greater part of the space 
at command, but not to the exclusion of 
European topics. ‘ 

Each number will contain a paper entitled 
Our Monthly Gossip, in which Notes and 
Queries, Auswers-to Correspondents, Anec- 
dotes, and Miscellanies .will find a place. 
The Literature of the day will also receive 
attention, ul ; 





Contents of February Number. 


. Dallas Galbraith. An American Novel. 
Looking Seaward, ° [Part II, 
Life and Its Enigmas. 

The Christian Commission. 

Love on the Ohio, 
. European Affairs. 
—Fenianism. 

. Ristori as Maria Antoinette. 

. Alaska. What is it Worth? Witha Map. 
. The Old Slate-Roof House. IL, 

. The National Finances, 

. Reminiscences of Fitz Greene Halleck. 

. The Orange Tree. 

. Echoes of Melancholy. 

. Our Monthly Gossip. 

. Literature of the Day. 


The Roman Question 
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Yearly ‘subscriptions, $4.00; single num- 
bers, 35 cents. 

CiuB Ratxs.—Two copies for $7.00; five 
copies for $16.00; ten copies for $80.00; and 
each additional copy, $3.00.. For every Club 
of twenty subscribers, an extra c opy willbe 
furnished gratis, or twenty-one copies for $60. 

SpeciaL —The Publishers have prepared a 
list of valuable Standard Books, which they 
offer as Premiums for subscriptions, A’ copy 
of the list, with terms, will be sent on appli- 
cation, Specimen copies will. be sent on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. 

Postace.—The Postage on Lippincott’s 
Magazine is 24 cents a year, and must in all 
cases be paid at the oftice where it is received. 

Subseribers’ Names, Post Oftice, 
County, and State should be distinctly writ- 
ten, and Remittances are safest when made 
by Post Office Order, or Draft on New York 
or Philadelphia, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


___ PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





THE WEBER 





PIANOFORTES. 


Are pronounced by the Musical Profession, 
the Conservatory of New York, 


The Best Pianofortes Manufactured, 


Because of their immense Power, Equal- 
iy, Sweetness and Brilliancy of Tone, 
astic Touch, and great Durability. 


A Descriptive Circular sent on application, 
WAREROOMS, 429 Broome St., N. Y. 


SS 












WORKS ON SHORT-HAND WRITING, 





THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER: 
an Inductive Exposition or Phonography, 
with its application to all Branches of Re- 
porting, affurding the fullest instruction to 
those who have not the assistance of an Oral 
‘Teacher. By J. E. Munson. Post-paid, $2.25. 

GRAHAM'S HAND BOOK. Presenting 
the principles of all styles of the Art, com- 
mencing with the analysis of words, and pro- 
oe to the must rapid report ng style 

2,25. 

GRAHAM’S FIRST STANDARD PHO- 
NOGRAPHIC READER, In corresponding 
style, with Key. $1.75. 

GRAHAM’S SECOND STANDARD PHO- 
NOGKAPHIC READER, In the reporting 
style. $2.00. 

GRAHAM'S REPORTERS MANUAL. 
A complete exposition of the Reporting Style 
ef Phonography. $1.25. 

GRAHAM'S SYNOPSIS OF STANDARD 
OR AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY, printed 
in pronouncing style, _ 50 cents. 

GRAHAM'S STANDARD PHONOGRA- 
PHIC DICTIONARY gives the Pronuncia- 
tion and the best Corresponding and Report- 
ing Outlines of many Thousand Words and 
Phrases, Invaluable to the student and prac- 
tical reporter. $5. 

PHRASK BOOK, a Vocabulary of Phrase- 
ology. $1.25. 

PITTMAN’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRA- 
PHY. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, with copious Llustra- 
tions and Exercises. Designed for schools 
and private students, New edition. $1.25. 

LONGLEY’S AMERICAN MANUAL OF 
PHONOGKRAPHY. Being a complete Guide 
to the Acquisition of Pittman’s Phonetic 
Short-hand. $1.00. i 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION. By 
Pittman, A complete Guide to the Art of 
Verbatim Reporting, designed to fullow Pitt- 
inan’s Manual of Phonography. $1.52. 
gine ee CASES rOk COPY-BOOKS 
PITTMAN’S HISTORY OF SHORT- 
IIAND, from the system of Cicero down to 
the Invention of Puonography. $1.25, 

PITTMAN’S PHONUGRAPHIC READ- 
ER. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises, A useful work fur every Phonogra- 
phic student. 40 cents. 

COPY-BOOKS without covers. 15 cents. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC. DIC- 
TIONARY, with pronouncing Vocabularies 
of Classical, Scriptural, and Geographical 
Names, By Daniel 8. Smalley. $4.50. 

Sent, prepaid, on receipt of prices annexed. 
All letters should be addressed to 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
P. S.—Written Instavetion. Should les- 
sons of written instruction be desired. the 
same may be obtained through this office. 
Terms, fur a course of eight Jessons, $5. 





664 T A GLANCE.”—If you would know 

whom to trust, and whom not to 
trust, at the first interview, read THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


National. Freemason. 


CHANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO 
a Weekly, and from Washington City to No, 
89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York City. 
Address, Dr. M. Murdy, Box 5903, N. Y. 
City. Price $4.00 per annum—ten cents a 
oopy. 

The National Freemason is highly es- 
teemed throughout Europe, and the popular 
Masonic publication of America, Itnot only 
embraces the tidings from the various juris- 
dictions of the world, the Jurisprudence, Lit- 
erature, History and Philosophy of the Craft, 
but it is highly esteemed as an educator of 
youth and a friend of the family circle. Each 
number will contain the Masonic History, 
and a likeness of an eminent Mason, It is 
nnexcelléd as an advertising medium, circu- 





lating in every town, North and South. » xtf 





«FIGHTING AGAINST Wrong, 


and for . 
Tue Goon, THE TRUE AND THE BEAUTIFUL.” 


Little Corporal 


Ts acknowledged, by Press and People almost untver- 
‘sully to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys anp 
Gints ever published in this country. 
Tt is edited by ALFRED _L. SEWELL, ana * 
: ' EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Volumes begin oly or ci gisae * Back Nos, supplied. 
Terms, One Dollar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 


who Wish to raise clubs, 
Address, ALFRED L. SEWELL, Fublisher, 
Cnicago, ILL. 


American Watches.— 


Sold East and West, North 


and South. 





EW PHYSIOGNONEY 3 Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and especially in the “ IIuman Face Divine.” With 


more than One Thousand [llustrations. By 


8. R. Wetts. In three styles of binding, 


Price, in one 12mo volume, muslin, $5; heayy calf, marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco 


full gilt, $10. 


Address 8. R. WEtLs, 389 Broadway, N. Y, 


This work systematizes and shows the scientific basis on which each cla'm rests. The 
“Signs of Character”? are minutely elucidated, and so plainly stated as to render them 


available. 
and, so far as possible, exhaustive. 


The scope of the work is very broad. and the treatment of the subject thorough, 
Among the topics discussed are—* Principles of Physi- 


ognomy ;” “Temperaments ;” “General Forms ;” “Signs of Character in the Features »— 
Chin, Lips, Nose, Eyes, Cheeks, Ears, Neck, etc.; “Hands and Feet;” “Signs of Charrecter 
in Action "—the Wa k, Voice, Laugh. Shaking Hands, Style of Dres+; ‘ Insanity;’? “Idiocy;” 
“ Effects of Climate; “Ethnology; “Nationol Typ:s ;”” “Physiognomy of Classes,” with 
portraits, Divines, Oraters, Statesmen, Warriors, Artists, Poets, Philosophers, Inventors, 
Pugilists, Surgeons, Discoverers, Actors, Musicians ; “ Transmitt. d Physiognomies;” “Love 
Signs;” “Grades of Intelligence ;” “Comparative Physiognomy ;” “Personal Impiove- 
ment; or, How to be Beautiful ;” * Handwriting ;” “Studies from Lavater ;” “ Physiogno- 


my Applied.” Agents wanted. 








THE 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for magnifying minute 
transparent objects. It 
requires no focal adjust 
ment, magnifies about 160 di- 
ameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a ehild can 
use it. It will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.75; or with 6 beau- 
tiful mounted objects, for $8.50; «r with 
24 objects, $5.50. Address, 8. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 








THE NEW 
NOVELTY MICROSCOPE, 


Patented May 24 1864, 


“4 For the examination of Liv- 
®) ing Insects, Seeds, Flowers, 
Leaves, Cloth, Bank Bills, 
@ Minerals, and opaque objects 
generally. Is mailed, postage paid, for $2.15, 
or, with Twelve Beautiful Mounted Objects 
adapted to its use, for $3.50. Address, 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








CHASE'S Improved 
Dollar Microscope, 
Patented July 10, 1866. 


ADAPTED TO .. 
All. trades and professions: 
_ counterfeit money, cloth, 
_ seed, living insects, prepared 
= objects, plants. flowers, pic- 
tures, &c., with directions for counterfeit mo- 
ney. Soldat the principal stores throughout 
the country. Sent by post on receipt of $1. 
Agents supplied, on liberal terms, by| 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 














Phrenological Journal & Life Illustrated, 


uc I?” 


OW TO READ MEN. In THE NEW 

PHYSIOGNOMY, rules are er by 

yaich to judge of and place men where they 
elong. 


RS. C. S. LOZIER, M.D., 


4 Dean of the ** New York Med-= 
ical College and Hospital for 
Women and Children,” desires in 
this way to ask assistance from any of our 
friends, men or women, to purchase a desir- 
able house and lot, for sale at $38,000. They 
have about $15,000 of the amount. Any per- 
son able and willing to help the Board of Lady 


Trustees, in the purchase, by donation or ~ 


loan, will forward a noble.cause. Address 
Mrs. Lozier, at 361 West 34th Street, or Mrs. 
C. Fowler Wells, Secretary, at Fowler & 
Wells, 389.Broadway. ne ty 


“RACY, ate k be 


FOUND."—Read THE NEW 
ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENO- 
OLGY and PH YSIOGNOMY for 1868. Con- 
tains: Marriage of Cousins; Whom and 
when tomarry. Right age, Jealousy in all 
its phases, D stinguished characters, with 
portraits.—Bismarck, Disraeli, Victor Hugo 
the Hon, Henry Wilson, Miss Braddon, 
Kings and Queens, “Two Paths in Woman- 
hood,” “ How to Read Character.” S0 pages, 
handsomely printed, 25 cents. Sent first post 
by 8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

The combin: d Annuals, for 1865—6, T and 
8 in one vol. by first post, 60 cts. 





HYSICIANS may obtain a clearer in- 
P sight into the Nature, Symptoms and 
Condition of their Patients by reading THE 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. Regie 





HAT AND WHEN TO.EAT, READ © 
“Tne Story oF a SromMacw,” and |° 


avoid Dyspepsia. 50 cents, paper; 75 cents, 
muslin. SAMUEL R. WELLS, N.Y. — 





Is A FIRST-CLASS MONTHLY, 
Devoted to the Science of Man, including Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
Psychology, Ethnology, Social Sciences, ete. It is the only Journal of tHe kind in 
America, or, indeed, in the world. Terms only $3 a year, in advance. Sample 


oumbers, 30 cents. Address, SAMUEL R, WELLS; 389 Broapway, New Yors. - 


9 e—___——_ 


NOTICES OF 


Besides the most cordial testimonials from 
its numerous readers, we receive many Kind- 
ly notices from the press; such, for esam- 
ple, as the following: ; 

The National Union says: ‘ One of ‘the 
very best periodicals that reaches us {s the 
PuEENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. It abounds with 
much that is sound and sensible, and in that 
particular forms a pleasing contrast to some 
of our trashy literature.” : 


The Bedford (Va.) Ohronicle says it is 
** the leading journal of its class in America; 
gotten.up in the most beautiful style, every 
pee being worth twice the amount asked 
or it.” ae ; “ 








- The Kanawha Republican says: *No 
family can afford to be without it ana if 
people would devote the time usua'ly wasted 
in reading trashy novels to a careful pernsal 
of the PurenoLogicaL: Journal, it would 
result in incalculable advantage to tnen..” 





The Farmington Ohronicle says; “This 
Is one of the prize magazines of the country.” 


The Cumberland Valley Sentinel says: 
“We value this work above all others, for 
two things, good sound reading and true 
science. The work may be regarded in any 
hight as one of the best, most useful aud in- 
teresting of all the monthly publications,” 








“The best in the World.” For sale at Waltham Factory priees ‘by 
T. B. BYNNER & CO., 189 Broadway, N. Y. Establ‘shed 20 years. Price List sent on application — weer 


THE PRESS. 


The North Missouri Tribune says: “The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is filled to over- 
flowing with the choicest miscellany.” 


The N. Y. Christian Advocate tays: “It 
is edited with decided ability, and, its me- 
chanical appearance 
quite, faultless,” 








The Florida Peninsulit tays: “Few © 


monthlies have more valuable and interest- 
ing reading matter than this. It embraces 


almost every subject caleuiated to instruct — 


and inform the mind. As to the truth of 


Phrenology, as a science, we have too much ~ 


evidence to remain skeptical. There are 
single articles in the numbers before ug 


richly worth the subscription price, $3. per 


annum,” i 





The New York Tribune says: “The 


PIURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL presents its usual | 


copious and attractive miscellany for popu- 
lar reading. It abounds in brief, ler 
suggestions and rapid sketches, whic 


the schools.” ; 





The School-Day Visitor says: ‘‘Among ~ 


all our numerous exchanges there is no one 


with which we hail the arrival \with more “/\ 


pleasure.” 
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At the Paris Exposition to the NEW WEED SEWING MACHINE was bestowed the FIRST 


PRUZE awarded for FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. Offce—613 BROADWAY, New York. 
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“ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business,” in one large volume. Indispensable, $2.25. 
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The American Return Endowment Assurance, 


18 THE TITLE OF THE NEW POLICY ISSUED BY THE 


American Popular Pite Insurance Co., 


419 & 421 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


This Company has heretofore done as little endowment assurance business 
as possible, because it could not conscientiously recommend the old style, it 
is so unjust and inequitable,—and because the object proposed can be gained 
in another way, much better to the assured, 

The Company has been waiting for the proper time to apply its system, 
justly called the American, to this kind of assurance. Tsz New Pottoy 
obviates all the objections to the “ old style” of endowment assurance. The 
Company only ask that the old and the new be fairly and squarely com- 
pared—their merits and demerits fully investigated. 

The following examples illustrate two valuable pvints: 


Effects of Forfeiture, 


ist EXAMPLE. —wm«. Henry White, of the firm of Bliven & White, was insured 
in one of the “old style” insurance companies, on the endowment plan, for $20,000. The 
firm failed before his second premium became due. Having no money to meet this pay- 
ment, his first premium of nearly $2,000, together with all the benefits of the assurance, 
were foryeited, thus adding to the misfortunes it was designed to palliate and guard against. 


Under the American Plan there would have been no forfeiture, and this 
money, and even more, would have been saved. 


Advantages of “a Return.” 


2d EXAMPLE.—wr. Herman St. John was insured for $20.000, on the same en- 
dowment plan, in the same company. He lived to pay five years. Before the sixth pay- 
ment he was taken with Asiatic cholera and died. His heirs received from the company 
$21,950—which was $20,000, the face of the policy—with dividend additions of $1,950. Had 
he been similarly insured under the American plan he would have received upwards of 
$30,000. 

Do Nor FAIL TO SEND FoR A Crrcurar, and learn how these remarkable 
advantages can be afforded. 
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With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass, and Agratfe Bridge; 


MELODEONS, PARLOR, CHURCH, AND CABINET ORGANS, 


The Best Manufactured, warranted for Six Years. Second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and 
Organs at Great Bargains. Prices from $50 to $250, Any of the above Instruments 
for rent, and rent money applied, if purchased. Monthly Instalments 
received from twelve tu eighteen months, 


CHICKERING'S, THE ARION, AND OTHER PIANOS FOR SALE AND TO RENT, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 


ee 
TESTIMONIALS. 

The Horace Waters Pianos are known as among the very best.—W. Y. Evangel‘st. 

We can speak of the merits of the Horace Waters Pianus, from personal knowledge, as 
being of the very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 

MusioaL Doines.—Since Mr. Horace Waters gave up publishing sheet music, he has de- 
voted his whole capital and attention to the manufacture and sale of Pianos and Melodeons, 
He has issued a Catalogue of his New Instruments, giving a new Scale of Prices which show 
a marked reduction from former rates, and his Pianos have recently been awarded the First 
Premium at several Fairs, Many people of the present day, who are attracted, if not con- 
fused, with the flaming advertisements of rival piano houses, probably overlook a modest | 
manufacturer like Mr. Waters, but wo happen to know that his instruments earned him a 
good reputation long before Expositions, and the “ honors” connected therewith, were ever 
thought of; indeed, we have one of Mr. Waters’ Pianos now in our residence (where it has 
stvod for years), of which any manufacturer in the world might well be proud. We have 
always been delighted with it as a sweet toned and powerful instrument, and there is no 
doubt of its durability; more than this, some of the best amateur players in the city, as 
well as several celebrated pianists, have performed on the said piano, and all pronounce it a 
superior and first-class ins rument, Stronger endorsement we could not give,-—Home Jour. 
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A SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Politics, Finance, Literature, Society, and Art. 





The doubt that seems to have existed in the minds of many as to whether 
the United States could produce and sustain a journal corre-poudingly able, 
influential, and successful with the great London weeklies, such as the 
Spectator and Saturday Review, has now been set at rest. 

The Rounp Taste has achieved a success beyond precedent, and has now 
a larger circulation than that ever attained by any journal of similar class 
in this country. During the past year the receipts of the paper have 
doubled. “The Rounp Taste,’ says the New York Leader, © has achieved 
cosmopolitan success,” 

The American Press, of all shades of politics, and the ablest Foreign 
Journals have passed upon the Rounp Taste the highest ene -miums, ‘Ihe 
following extracts will give some idea of the universal estimation in which 
the Round Taste is held; 


‘A journal which has the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of 
London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the spirit and the instiucts of 
America,”’—WV. Y. Times, 

“The RounD TABLE is the ablest publication of the kind we have ever had m 
America.”’— Boston Post. F 

“It is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the whole of the United 
States.”— Richmond Haaminer. 

“Tt ranks to-day as the best literary weekly that ever appeared in this country.”— 
Philadelphia Age. 

“The RounD TABLE is altogether in the van of American serial literature.”"—San 
Francisco News-Letter. 

“The RounD TABLE is, beyend all question, the freshest, most vigorous, independ- 
ent, and national journal in this country.”—Norfolk Virginian. 

‘The only journal which adequately represents American education and culture.”— 
Imperial Review (London). 

“The New York RounD TABLE is the best literary paper published in the United 
States.”’— Trubner’s Literary Record (London). 

The late Fitz Greene Halleck, the poet, speaking of the Rounp Tasix, in 
one of his letters, said: 


“Tt equals the London Spectator, and excels the London Saturday Review. 


Subscription Price of the Round Table $6.00 a year, invariably in 
advance. 


The Round Table ($6), and the Phrenological Journal ($3), will be 
sent to one address for $7.50 a year. 


(= Any of the leading Publications, Home and Foreign, may be had along with the 
Rounp TABLE at a corresponding reduction. 


THE WEEK, — 


A REFLEX OF HOME AND FOREIGN OPINION, 


+ 


THE WEER, issued in January 1868, by the ROUND TABLE ASSOCI- 
ATION, consists of the choicest selections from the best publications in the 
world, and, meeting a want long felt by the public, has already attained a suc- 
cess beyond the most ardent expectation of its projectors. The demand for the 
paper has been so great that extra editions have had to be struck off. 

THE WEEK furnishes the greatest variety of the most interesting read- 
ing matter, printed in the finest style on splendid paper, and at a price within 
the reach of every reader. 

THE WEEK is entirely non-partisan in character. It gives what is 
brightest and best from every quarter. It is an epitome ot the history of the 
world from week to week, and contains: 








1.—Selections from the best articles that appear in the American 
Journals. é 

2.—Selections from the ablest Foreign Journals. 

8.—The gems from the best Humorous Papers in the world. 


4.—A refiex of the most important movements that transpire in the 
Religious World. 


5.—All that is choicest in Science, Literature, and Art. 
6.—A record of the Musical and Dramatic World. 


Subscription Price of The Week, $3.00 a year, invariably in advance ; 
Single Copies, 8 cents. 
Sold by News Dealers Hiverywhere. 


THE WEEK ($3), and the ROUND TABLE ($6), to one address for $7.50. 
THE WEEK ($8), and PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ($3), to one address for $5.00. 


Office of the Round Table and The Week, 


132 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
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SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.] 





Published on the First of each Month, at $3 a year, by 
_ the Eprror, 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.—Yonng, 








ADELINA PATTI, 


THE PRIMA DONNA. 





We have here a large brain on a com- 

" paratively small body. The whole is 
fine, compact, and strong. There is some- 
thing like whalebone in her composition, 
and her powers of endurance are great. 
The temperament, in the old nomencla- 
ture, is the nervous-bilious, with less of 
the lymphatic and sanguine. In the new 
nomenclature, the mental and motive 
predominating, with enough of the vital 
to give ease and elasticity of motion and 
expression. There is a good degree of 
the recuperative functions. The head is 
long, high, and tolerably broad, especially 
through Ideality, Sublimity, Construct- 


iveness, and Tune. 


Imitation is also 
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large. The reflective faculties are espe- 
cially prominent, hence the perceptives ap- 
pear less conspicuous than they really are. 








The whole intellect, as may be seen by 
the distance from the ear to the upper 
forehead, is decidedly large. Benevo- 
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lence is one of the more prominent or- 
gans of the moral group, while Venera- 
tion, Spirituality, Conscientiousness, and 
Hope are large. So also are Approba- 
tiveness and Cautiousness. Self-Esteem 
is less prominent, though not small. 

The affections are fully indicated. In- 
deed, nearly all the phrenological organs 
of the brain anteriorly may be said to be 
considerably above the average in devel- 
opment, and this view is confirmed by the 
biographical sketch annexed. 

The complexion of Patti is dark; so 
is that of her family and race. The eyes 
and the hair are nearly jet black, while 
the skin is soft and white, making a strik- 
ing contrast. The hair is abundant, and 
the heavy eyebrows really meet or come 
together, giving her a somewhat singular 
appearance. The chin is full, the mouth 
and lips marked, and the nose prominent ; 
and notwithstanding her petite figure, 
there is not a little of the masculine in 
both feature and character. 

We shall, no doubt, hear more of this 
natural born singer, for she inherits to a 
large extent her remarkable gift. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Miss Adelina Patti was born at Madrid, 
Spain, April 9, 1848. Her mother, Madame 
Barilli Patti, was the prima donna of the Grand 
Theater at Madrid; and on the evening prece- 
ding the birth of Adelina, the youngest of a 
large family, Madame had sung Norma, in 
which 7véle she had a high reputation. Curi- 
ously enough, after the birth of Adelina, Mad- 
ame Patti lost her voice almost entirely, and 
has always believed that it was given to the 
child. 

Madame Patti left Madrid as soon as possible 
after Adelina’s birth, and returned to Milan, 
the permanent residence of her family. Here 
the impressario Strakosch made the acquaint- 
ance of the prima donna, then only four months 
old. 

The Patti family emigrated to this country 
in 1844, when Mr. Patti joined Sanquirico, the 
buffo, in the management of the Italian Opera, 
Chambers Street. There were four daughters 
of Madame Patti, all artists. The eldest, Clo- 
tilda Barilli, married the son of Colonel Thorne. 
Amalia, the next, is the wife of Mr. Strakosch. 
Carlotta resides in this city, and is an accom- 
plished teacher of music; and the latest edition 
of this fair musical libretto is Adelina, the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

Adelina was what is called a precocious 
child. She could sing almost before she could 
speak. She caught up, at the age of four, all 
the gems of the operas, and sang them correctly. 
Her first public appearance was made at the 
age of nine years, when Mr. Strakosch, Ole 
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Bull, and the infantile prima donna made a 
tour in the provinces, where Adelina sang all 
the great pieces made familiar by Jenny Lind, 
Sontag, Bosio, and others. The little lady cre- 
ated great enthusiasm, and her share of the 
profits amounted to twenty thousand dollars, 
which her father invested in a country seat, 
and the summer residence of the family. 

Although so far advanced in Art, Adelina 
had not forgotten to be a child. She always 
took her doll to the theater or concert-room, 
and once refused to sing unless ‘“ Maurice” 
(Strakosch) would allow her to carry it on the 
stage. Once she had sung a very difficult cay- 
atina in such a way as to “bring down the 
house” with tremendous applause. When the 
calm came after the storm, Adelina, having 
recognized on one of the front benches a child 
of her own age, said, in a clear, smooth voice, 
“Nelly, come to my room right away; I’ve 
got such a beautiful doll to show you, and we'll 
have such fun!” The effect of this naiveté 
upon the audience may be imagined. 

At this time our prima donna received the 
highest compliments from Sontag, who told 
her that she would be one of the greatest sing- 
ers in the world; and from Alboni, who said if 
she went to Paris she would make such a furor 
as is seldom seen there. 

After the concert tour with Strakosch, Miss 
Patti went to the West Indies with Gottschalk, 
the pianist. In Havana she sang in costume 
the duet in the “ Barber of Seville,’ with her 
brother Barilli. The enthusiastic Havanese 
made such a row in recalling her that she ran 
away frightened, and could not be persuaded 
to go upon the stage again. Throughout the 
Indies she divided the honors with Gottschalk, 
and at Porto Rico had an offer of marriage 
(she was then fourteen) from the richest propri- 
etor in the place. But that diamond wedding 
did not come off. Adelina is still unmarried, 
and is devoted only to Art. Afterward she 
visited Europe, and for some years has been 
the leading prima donna at all the printipal 
cities and royal courts of Europe, amassing 
honors and wealth by her musical genius. 

In some of the continental cities, her personal 
share of the receipts is said to have attained 
the astonishing amount of 5,000 francs—about 
$1,000 gold—for a night’s performance. From 
this we can easily infer that her income must 
be large, and her fortune already acquired 
princely. How strikingly does her success illus- 
trate the well-known saying, that “the most 
beautiful music is that produced by the human 
voice!” Miss Patti has almost literally coined 
her bewitching notes into money. 

She is not at all selfish; does not aim at the 
emolument of herself and family, but bestows 
liberally from her earnings for charitable pur- 
poses. 

We may regard Miss Patti as American by 
adoption. The country seat which has been 
purchased by her father is located in one of the 
pleasantest environs of New York city, and is 
said to fully meet the wishes of the family in 
its comfort and attractiveness as a home. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 





[CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. 

WHENEVER the quota of any of the faculties 
engaged at the time of any given event, or in 
the acquisition of any specific knowledge, shall 
become visible from consciousness, then all the 
other faculties at that time engaged must im- 
mediately, spontaneously, and harmoniously 
furnish quotas; for instance, suppose a partic- 
ular event is witnessed at a given locality; after- 
ward any one of the faculties engaged in tak- 
ing cognizance of what was going on, will be 
able to bring all them back by virtue of this link- 
ing law; the sight of one of the actors, or even 
his coat or his hat, may recall the event; at an- 
other time, the sight of the locality, or a single 
sentence uttered, or even a single word, may 
be sufficient to bring the whole into conscious 
memory. 

Exactly why the thought was suggested 
again, the individual will oftentimes not be 
able to perceive, there being no link of associa- 
tion between the thought first dominant in con- 
sciousness, and the metaphysical theories have 
never given us any clue to the modus operandi 
of the “spontaneous suggestion.” The same 
law comes into play not merely in reminiscence, 
but also in the development of new thoughts; 
the spirit of man, while working over the stores 
of its acquired knowledge into new forms of 
thought, may pitch upon some one particular) 
say, for example, from the organ of Form, then 
other quotas from the organs of Size, Color, 
etc., will spontaneously arrange themselves and 
appear simultaneously, so as to present a com- 
plete picture; but as the management of these 
particulars is allotted to the automatic depart- 
ment, and not to consciousness, it will not be in 
the power of the individual to trace the exact ori- 
gin of the “spontaneous suggestion.” This re- 
working of all the stores of acquired knowledge 
goes on unceasingly, the spirit of man never 
wearying like the flesh ; and these “ spontane- 
ous suggestions” may arise whether the indi- 
vidual be designedly endeavoring to develop 
some new thought, or may accidentally be not 
specially engaged on any subject. 

Association of Ideas in Reminiscence.—This 
automatic law will also unfold to us the intri- 
caces of the “ association of ideas” in reminis- . 
cence, a problem which the metaphysicians 
have essayed in vain, for many centuries, to 
solye. In fact, their speculations have served 
only to complicate and render mysterious the 
whole phenomena of memory. 

It will perhaps be advisable, first, to examine 
the exposition of the association of ideas given 
by Sir William Hamilton, one of the ablest 
metaphysicians of the nineteenth century. In 
the first part of his Metaphysics he enunciated 
certain propositions concerning consciousness 
which he regarded as true; but as metaphysi- 
cal expositions can not be made to harmonize 
with phenomena actually occurring, he was 
forced, when considering certain other phe- 
nomena, to contradict himself, and abandon 
his former position ; nothing uncommon, how- 


ever, for metaphysicians to do. 


On page 123 he says: ‘Consciousness con- 
stitutes the mental form of every act of knowl- 
edge. 

In the course of his elucidations he touched 
upon certain phenomena which could not be 
explained clearly in accordance with his pre- 
vious enunciations, and he was “ constrained” 
to contradict himself. 


On page 244 he says: We have not yet spo- 
ken of what is called the association of ideas ; 
and it is enough for our present purpose that 
you should be aware that one thought suggests 
another, in conformity with certain determinate 
laws—laws to which the succession of our 
whole mortal states are subjected. Now it 
sometimes happens that we find one thought 
rising immediately after another in conscious- 
ness, but whose consecution we can reduce to 
no law of association. Now, in these cases, we 
can generally discover, by an attentive observ- 
ation, that these two thoughts, though not in 
themselves associated, are each associated with 
certain other thoughts; so the whole consecu- 
tion would have been regular had those inter- 
mediate thoughts come into consciousness be- 
tween the two which are not immediately as- 
sociated. Suppose, for instance, that A, B, and 
C-are three thoughts, that A and C can not im- 
mediately suggest each other, but that each is 
associated with B, so that A will naturally sug- 
gest B, and B naturally suggest C. Now, it 
may happen that we are conscious of A, and 
immediately thereafter of C. How is the anom- 
aly to be explained? It can only be explained 
on the principle of latest modifications. A sug- 
gests C, not immediately, but through B; but 
as B, like half of the minimum visible or the 
minimum audible, does not rise into conscious- 
ness, we are apt to consider it non-existent. 
You are aware of the following facts in mechan- 
ics: if a number of billiard balls are placed in 
a straight line, and touching each other, and if 
a ball be made to strike in the line of the row 
the ball at one end of the series, what will hap- 
pen? The motion of the impinging ball is not 
divided among the whole row; this, which we 
might w priori have expected, does not happen, 
but the impetus is transmitted through the in- 
termediate balls which remain, each in its 
place, to the ball at the opposite end of the se- 
ries, and this ball alone is impelled on. Some- 
thing like this seems to occur in the train of 
thought. One idea immediately suggests an- 
other into consciousness, the suggestion passing 
through one or more ideas which do not them- 
selves rise into consciousness. The awaking 
and the awakened ideas here correspond to the 
ball striking, and the ball struck off; while the 
intermediate ideas of which we are unconscious, 
but which carry on the suggestion, resemble 


- the intermediate balls which remain moveless, 


YS 


but communicate the impulse. An instance of 
this occurs to me with which I was struck. 
Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by the Prussian system 
of education. Now conceivable connection 
between these two ideas in themselves, there 
was none. A little reflection, however, ex- 
plained the anomaly. On my last visit to the 








mountain, Thad met upon the summit a Ger- 
man gentleman, and though I had no conscious- 
ness of the intermediate and unawakened links 
between Ben Lomond and the Prussian schools, 
they were undoubtedly these: the German, 
Germany, Prussia, and these media being ad- 
mitted, the connection between the extremes 
was manifest.” 

But who played this wondrous game of bill- 
iards, and by what laws the game was played, 
Sir William Hamilton failed altogether to in- 
form us, even though he had affirmed that one 
thought suggested another in conformity to cer- 
tain ‘“‘ determinate laws.” 

On page 507 he says: “ Thus man is made 
up of two substantial parts, a mind and a body.” 
Now it is very clear if Sir William Hamilton 
would not admit that the brain was the mate- 
rial organ of the mind, he certainly would not 
affirm that the material body could be the 
player, neither could he affirm that the other 
substantial part, the mind, was the player, for 
that would be confounding the locality where 
the game was played with the player himself, 
and this would be inexcusable in such a logi- 
cian as he was. And yet that some such 
thought may have existed in his mind, may be 
logically inferred from page 260, on which he 
says: “ The mind datum under consideration 
is the identity of mind or person ;” thus con- 
founding mind and person. 

What share consciousness took in this game 
of mental billiards can not be ascertained, for 
he contradicts himself too often. 


On page 110 we read as 


On page 242 we read as 
follows: ‘* Consciousness 


follows: ‘** We are thus con- 





comprises within its sphere 
the whole phenomena of 
mind.” 

““Consciousness is the 
condition of knowledge.’’— 


“Consciousness consti- 
tutes the fundamental form 
of pee act of knowledge.” 

“Let consciousness, 
therefore, remain one and 
indivisible, comprehending 
all the modifications, all the 
phenomena of the thinking 
subject.”—P, 127. 


strained to admit as modi- 
fications of mind, what are 
not in themselves phenom- 
ena of mind.” 

‘*There are acts of mind 
s0 rapid and minute as to 
elude the ken of conscious- 
ness.”—P, 250. 

‘‘On the ground of per- 
ception, it is thus demon- 
strably proved that latent 
agencies—modifications of 
which we are unconscious 
—must be admitted as the 
ground-work of the Phre- 
nology of mind.”—P, 255. 








We might suppose from an affirmation on 
page 268 that he considered the soul the player. 
“Tt is the whole soul that remembers, under- 
stands, wills, or imagines.” But then we are 
warned from that conclusion, for the context 
shows he considers the soul synonymous with 
the mind, as he is defending philosophers in 
general against a reproach that they regarded 
the faculties into which they analyzed the 
mind as so many distinct and independent ex- 
istences, and that every page concerning the 
work of the soul is quoted to show that philos- 
ophers do not deserve the reproach of Dr. 
Brown concerning the faculties of the mind. 
This point is settled beyond dispute by refer- 
ence to page 91. “The term Psychology is of 
Greek compound, its elements v7, signify- 
ing soul and mind, and Aoyos, signifying dis- 
course or doctrine. Psychology, therefore, is 
the discourse or doctrine treating of the human 
mind ; and as the mind is the place where the 
game of mental billiards is supposed to be 
played, the term soul being considered synony- 
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mous with mind, can not be considered the 
place without confounding the player with the 
locality where the game is to be played. We 
can not suppose he considers the spirit the 
player, for he almost entirely ignores the spirit, 
and says “man is composed of two substantial 
parts, mind and body.” The part that the 
spirit of man plays on the world’s stage 
through life can never be ascertained by Sir 
William Hamilton’s metaphysics. But, in truth, 
his hypothesis containing his latest modifica- 
tions and mental billiards stands condemned by 
his own rules concerning a good and bad hy- 
pothesis. On page 119 he says: “ The compar- 
ative excellence of an hypothesis requires in 
the first place that it involves nothing contra- 
ry, either internally or externally ; that is ei- 
ther between the parts of which it is compo- 
sed, or between these and any established 
truth.” He considered it an established truth, 
and so enunciated it: “It is the whole soul that 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines.” 
On page 132 he says: “Is there any knowledge 
of which we are not conscious? ‘There is not. 
There can not be.” \ 

Now if his hypothesis concerning the latest 
modifications be received, we have the contra- 
dictory positions assumed that the whole soul 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines in 
consciousness, while a part is engaged in car- 
rying on these latent modifications of mind 
and of consciousness. This is too unreasonable 
to be admitted. 

We will suppose, however, that the whole 
soul is actually engaged 77 consciousness, then 
there must be another power in man, carrying 
on latent mental operations out of conscious- 
ness, different from the soul or mind, then we 
would have two independent souls or mental 
powers, carrying on operations simultaneously, 
which certainly can not be admitted by any 
one, whether metaphysician or phrenologist. 

If he does not support the existence of an in- 
dependent power to carry on the latent modi- 
fications out of consciousness, or, in other words, 
to play that game of mental billiards, then he 
must maintain that the ideas lie loosely in the 
mind, liable to be jostled by some caused mo- 
tion, and thus give rise to those new modifica- 
tions, just as the pieces in a child’s rattle will 
give rise to a new sound when rattled together. 

Upon the whole, we can very readily and 
justly conclude that Sir William Hamilton sig- 
nally failed in developing ‘“ determinate laws” 
of our mental operations, when treating of the 
associations of ideas. 

But the phrenological hypothesis will give 
us a clue to the intricacies of associative mem- 
ory, and will enable us to unravel many of the 
perplexities which have been so puzzling to 
the metaphysicians. 

As above-mentioned, all parts of the pictures 
developed in consciousness, and appropriatively 
secured by the faculties engaged at any time in 
the acquisition of any specific knowledge, are 
irrevocably linked together by the automatic 
law of control, and whenever any one of those 
parts is brought into consciousness, the others 
must necessarily follow so as to form a perfect 
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picture. If, however, a wrong part is presented 
in consciousness as belonging to a particular 
group, when in fact it does not, then there is at 
once a consciousness of the want of harmony, 
and the truth of the picture recalled in con- 
sciousness is at once denied. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we have witnessed the performance of 
a certain act, and this is subsequently recalled 
in memory, and all the various faculties furnish 
their appropriate quotas of the picture then se- 
cured except one; we will suppose that the ac- 
tor and the act are correctly delineated, but the 
faculty of locality furnishes the image of the 
wrong locality; consciousness immediately 
feels the discord and refuses to recognize the 
image as the proper one, and a voluntary effort 
is made until the proper image of the locality 
is obtained, and then a pleasant feeling of sat- 
isfaction from the harmonious working of this 
automatic linking law assures us that the right 
locality has been furnished. Or the proper lo- 
cality with all particulars may have been fur- 
nished, except that the organ of Form furnishes 
the wrong face for an actor in the scene; forth- 
with a repulsive feeling of discord assures us it 
is wrong, and a voluntary effort is made to re- 
call the right one, and when obtained, we are 
perfectly convinced from the accordant feelings 
resulting, and so on through all the endless va- 
riations of mental manifestations. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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PHANTASMAGORIA. 





BY JOHN NEAL, 





** Come like shadows—so depart.” 


Earu RussELL—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK—MRrs. SARAH 
AustTin—Sir Francis Burpett—Mrs. WHEELER— 
FRANK PLAcE, THE TarLtor—LeicH Hunt—Dr. 
Bowrine, Now Sm JoHN BowRING—AND OTHERS, 


For many years, pegple have been urging 
me to amuse them with a few outline sketches 
of the men and women I have met with in the 
course of my wanderings, “who had a name to 
live.” At last, therefore, I consent, hoping 
that, although hurried and brief, like those 
which appeared in “ Randolph,” so many years 
ago, they may be found both sprightly and 
truthful; individualities that may be remem- 
bered without labor. 


EARL RUSSELL. 

I had the pleasure of hearing this great 
statesman make his maiden speech at the 
hustings, when he was only Sir John. It was, 
indeed, a very common-place affair, and given 
with the intonations and gesture of a school- 
boy, though I do not suppose it had been com- 
mitted to memory, or otherwise prepared, than 
by diligent study. He was then a pleasant- 
faced, flaxen-headed young man, with nothing 
whatever, so far as I could see, to distinguish him 
from thousands of the feebler growth around 
him. But the phrenological developments 
were all in his fayor, and his lineage opened 
the way which he has since trayeled, with the 
step of a giant, set to music. On the whole, he 
did not promise much, as a speaker, and up to 
this hour has, I dare say, disappointed nobody, 
and astonished nobody. But asa minister, and 








as a statesman, the very qualities which were a 
hindrance to him as an orator, were helps to 
him in the business he followed—his Caution, 
for example, and his Conscientiousness. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

This wonderful man, who, to the last, had 
no just idea of his own worth as an artist, 
used to sit hour after hour at a table, in the club 
of which he was a member, with newspapers 
rustling about him, and conversation going on, 
both “fast and furious,” in every part of the 
room, without interchanging a word, or letting 
fall an observation for ten minutes together, 
although, when he did, it was oftentimes both 
strange and startling. He was a thin, dark 
man, about the average height of studious men, 
with clear eyes, and a lurking smile about the 
mouth, which not unfrequently shaded off 
into downright sarcasm, if he were “ much en- 
forced.” After the sitting was over, the table, 
and sometimes the floor, would be found lit- 
tered with scraps of paper, on which he had 
let fly some of his extravagant or whimsical 
thoughts. 

I have now before me one of these little 
scraps, about four inches square, on which he 
has hit off, with a few scratches, a fat sleepy 
magistrate, leaning back in a chair, with a 
nightcap on, and two unmistakable Irishmen, 
though utterly unlike, up for a row before him. 
Among the crowd are two or three Greenwich 
pensioners and anight watchman—all indicated 
by a few touches, or a peculiar flourish, that 
would pass for penmanship—while the long 
shoyel-hat of the former, seen both in front 
and rear, together with the nose and chin, are 
enough to make any man laugh outright, who 
has ever happened to see any of these mon- 
strosities elongated. So far as I now recollect, 
he was a man to be overlooked in a crowd— 
but never in the club-room. 
come up since, to dispute the prize with him 


for the grotesque and the exaggerated, but 


nobody that could hold a candle to him, for 
heartiness and humor. Hogarth himself was 
the only caricaturist that ever said so much, 


and so effectually, with a few scratches of the | 
| lating some of the admirable papers of Ugo 


pen. 
MRS. SARAH AUSTIN. 

This magnificent woman, with her stately 
bearing, her queenly presence, and large 
lustrous eyes, though known to most of the 
leading Carbonari and political outcasts of 
Europe, seems to have been almost unheard of 
in this country, though her book on Germany 
is among the very best we have, and her ac- 
complishments and her talents haye made for 
her a continental reputation worth haying. 

She was a daughter of Mr. Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, the Platonist, and wife of the celebrated 
John Austin—celebrated, I mean, among those 
who knew him best, as a writer on jurispru- 
dence, and not as ajurist, for he had no practice, 
and being a Benthamite, like Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly and half a score of other dangerous men, 
who had the courage to think for themselves, 
was rather obnoxious to the slow coaches of 
that day. 








Others haye | 





When I knew her, she was in her glory— 
the glory of established womanhood, and the 
ripe fullness of something tropical, that needed 
translation. She had a long upward reach, 
and being both adventurous and ambitious— 
without any definite object, for a long while, 
was in constant danger of discouragement, or 
shipwreck. She had but one child—now Lady 
Duff Gordon—whose translation of the “‘ Amber 
Witch,” and the “French in Algiers,” have 
made her quite famous in that way. When I 
first saw her with her mother, she was not 
more than twelve or thirteen, lithe, spirited, 
and graceful, though exceedingly shy and sen- 
sitive, with large, lamping eyes, like her 
mother’s, and a step which even at that early 


~ age had a rhythm in it. 


My acquaintance with her mother began in 
this way. We had met somewhere—I can not 
now remember how, nor where —and soon 
after she wrote me a note, in consequence of 
something that had happened, to say that she 
wanted to consult with me for a few minutes ; I 
supposed about Mr. Bentham’s doings, for I 
was then with him in Queen Square Place, 
Westminster. When I saw her, it was in the 
garden, where, after some hesitation, she told 
me that she had been writing a little book, 
and knowing that I was in that way myself, 
wanted my advice. It was the poor thing’s 
first essay of the kind—and what do you think 
it was? Nothing but a phrase-book in Spanish, 
or Italian, I forget which. After runnning my 
eye over it, I advised her to publish it, by all 
means; but—and here I could not help being 
serious and emphatic—why not try her hand 
upon something worthier of her talent and 
education? She was afraid; she only desired 


| to eke out the small yearly allowance they had 


from her father and from her husband’s father, 
and believed a school-book would pay better 
than anything else in her power to get up. 
The little book was published, and produced 
something—not much—I believe hardly enough 
to encourage her. At my suggestion, after I 
had dropped a line to Mr. Jeffrey in her behalf, 
she wrote for the Hdinburgh Quarterly, trans- 


Foscolo for that journal, and then, after a 
while, by little and little, doing herself more 
justice with original matter, until she brought 
forth her “ Germany”—one book only—“ one ; 
but a lion.” ; 


Her familiarity with French, Italian, and 
German was quite remarkable. She wrote all 
these languages with great fluency and cor- 
rectness, and talked them almost as if they 
were each her native tongue. Her familiarity 
with the best literature of the past and present, 
and her personal acquaintance with the elee- 
mosynary ex-patriots of all Europe, whether 
soldiers or civilians, authors or conspirators, 
made her little reunions exceedingly attractive, 
and her conversation delightful. _ 

Wanting exercise, and being rather adven- 
turous by nature, she took lessons in small- 
sword of me, and really might have been 
somewhat dangerous had she continued ; but 
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another friend, an Italian, by the name of 
Prandi, who was far from being a capital 
swordsman, and who had never amused him- 
self with teaching, as I had, interfered with 
my arrangements, and I gayeitup. After this, 
another pleasant freak seized her. I was 
heartily engaged with gymnastics at the time, 
having Volker, the German giant, for a teacher, 
whom I afterward sent to New York. Mrs. 
Austin was deeply interested in the subject, 
having understood the purpose to be revolu- 
tionary on the Continent, and being assured by 
our friend Dr. Franz Lieber, who had just es- 
caped from Germany, and was on his way to 
this country, with letters from me to Mr. 
Jefferson, who was then hard at work upon the 
foundations of his great university, and was 
on the look-out for eminent professors in every 
branch of science, that there was a new system 
at work in Italy, called calisthenics, which 
women might venture to grapple with, she 
jumped at the conclusion at once, and soon 
after, having engaged a professor for her, we 
both took lessons of him upon the triangle, and 
she at least became quite a proficient in flying, 
and balancing on the floor, while I managed 
to break my arm in demonstrating some queer 
problem he had suggested, upon the composi- 
tion of forces, with whipcord and a movable 
balance. Most of the exercises were both 
graceful and strengthening, especially those 
with what I called a yard-stick, though others 
called it a wand. 


These two anecdotes may be quite enough 
to show the character of the woman—full of 
energy at first, and at last, of self-reliance, 
though, when I first knew her, she was more 
like a startled fawn, if I suggested a new enter- 
prise to her, than like what she soon after be- 
came—a wonder among the boldest of those 
who knew her best. One word of her phreno- 
logical developments, as I now recollect them. 
She had a large head of the masculine type, 
though womanly in all the domestic and social 
affections, with large Approbativeness and large 
Self-Esteem, though deficient in Caution, with 
a bilious, neryous temperament, and great 
capability of endurance; in short, she was 
altogether fitted for a commanding station; 
and if circumstances had been favorable, would 
have been celebrated as a reformer, and as a 
writer and thinker, not only at home, but 
abroad, and especially here. 

Among those whom I met with at different 
times at her house, or bearing a note from 
her, by way of a passport, were Rey, the 
jurisconsult, author of “Institutions Judici- 
aires d’ Angleterre ;” the Canon Riego, brother 
of General Riego, and his daughter, Teresa; 
Prati; and Dr. Lieber, whom we are now so 
well acquainted with here, as an adopted citizen 
and cosmopolite. Two or three brief extracts 
from one of her letters may help to show how 
she received the hints I gave her, from time to 
time, of the dangers that beset her path among 
these illuminati. 

“My dear Friend (for I think you haye 
earned that title of me), your letter was very 
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kind and encouraging and very direct—drott— 


just as was to be expected from the writer.” 


*  * * “T do not, and never did, mean 
to give more to this German, even had he been 
an angel, than just sufficient to acquit myself 
of the duties of hospitality and civility.” * * 
“You must not wonder at poor Prandi. All 
men who are cast from their sphere are szuscep- 
tible, in the French sense; they are eternally 
seeing slights and unkindnesses, and scorns 
and insults, where prosperous men, at home in 
their station, would not; and this increases in 
proportion as they like the person from whom 
the offense is supposed to come.’ * * * 
After inviting me down to Leith Hill, in Dor- 
king, Surrey, where she and her husband were 
resting and recruiting, she adds: “ Thank you 
more than all for your frankness. By that I 
judge of the worth you have found in me, and 
am proportionally your obliged friend. 8. A.” 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

Not long before I knew this great leader of 
the day, he was held up as the finest sample of 
an English gentleman to be found alive—not 
excepting the Prince Regent himself, with his 
magnificent bow, and the celebrated flourish 
to his signature; nor even Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, now Lord de Redcliffe, the most courtly 
gentleman I ever met with, and fullest of what 
we acknowledge for high-breeding. He stood 
six feet or six feet two in the clear, well pro- 
portioned, with a noble presence and bearing, 
and was beyond all question the finest parlia- 
mentary orator of his day, before Canning ap- 
peared; but in conversation, he seldom had 
fair play among his worshipers. The moment 
he opened his mouth, he would beassailed with 
questions, and badgered, till it seemed to me 
that he must spring out of his chair and sweep 
the tables. There they would sit, open-mouthed, 
and full of deferential awe, asking his opinion 
of this, that, and the other subject, upon which 
the authorities were divided, as if they might 
all be disposed of in syllogisms or apothegms. 
It was “Sir Francis” this and “Sir Francis” 
that, until I began to look toward the door for 
escape. Still, he was entertaining, liberal, and 
statesmanlike, when allowed to finish a sen- 
tence or explain his views. Among other 
pleasant things, he said to me, Aristotle to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, that England was 
a republic, and not a monarchy. And here, 
undoubtedly, he was more than half right, 
though something would depend upon the 


definition. 
MRS. WHEELER, 


The Mary Wolstoncroft of her day, “fat, 
fair, and forty,” who stood almost alone for a 
long time in battiing for “ Woman’s Rights ;” 
excecdingly pleasant in conversation, good- 
humored and sprightly, no common observer 
would haye suspected her strength, but for the 
influence she had over strong men. Her 
phrenological developments corresponded with 
her character, of course. 

FRANK PLACE, THE TAILOR. 

Since the apotheosis of Tom Paine, the stay- 

maker, no mere tradesman ever had so much 
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influence with the leaders of Parliament as this 
extraordinary man. A small, compact figure, 
about the size of Aaron Burr, and bearing no 
little resemblance to that dangerous, unprin- 
cipled man—in his personal appearance, I 
mean—there were those who saw him in 
conversation with orators and statesmen, who 
could not believe that he was “ only a tailor.” 
He had the look of a born gentleman ; dressed 
in black, with coat buttoned up to the chin, 
and tights, instead of small-clothes, he was 
everywhere—even at Carlton House—received 
as a gentleman, and oftentimes found his most 
unpalatable suggestions adopted, as a necessity, 
by the leaders of Parliament. 


LEIGH HUNT. 

A small, slender, swarthy man, with an eye 
full of slumbering fire, that looked through you 
at a glance, abounding in quaint pleasantry 
and cheerful, unpretending speculation, rich 
and satisfying, though rather epigrammatic, 
upon whatever subject he touched. It had 
something in it of the “bottled velvet” and 
“ volden ferment” he speaks of, in his “ Feast of 
the Poets,” when the eyes of the god were like 
his own, 

“And a sprinkle of gold through the duskiness came, 
Like the sun through the trees when he’s setting in 

flame,”’ 

and the talk was “loosened silver” and “ twang- 
ling pearls.” He was a West Indian by birth, 
and no man ever lived with such a delicate 
appreciation of epithets and adjectives, not 
even Spenser, nay, not even Shakspeare him- 
self. “ He played his weapon like a tongue of 
flame” whenever he felt touched by a kindred 
spirit, and wore a chaplet, like Southey, “a 
wreath of wild mountain-ash plucked in the 
wind.” He rather liked the Yankees, I saw; 
but the blaze of the tropics had persuaded him, 
as it had Byron, that “ the cold of clime are cold 
of blood,” a terrible mistake for a poet ;—since 
the fiercest flames are found in the north, and 
most of the volcanoes worth mentioning are 
always capped with snow. 





** The deepest ice that ever froze 

Can only o’er the surface close; 

The living stream runs quick below, 

And flows—and ne’er can cease to flow.”” 
There was no pretension about the man—no 
stage trick—no parade. He chatted freely and 
naturally, and almost always anticipated your 
cleverest observations, with his eyes and lips, 
though never by speech, never by interruption. 


DR. BOWRING—NOW SIR JOHN BOWRING. 

The most poetical face I ever saw in my life; 
rather slight of build, and not over five feet 
seven; with large Caution, large Ideality, 
prodigious Approbativeness, and Self-Esteem 
enough, I should guess, for a great reformer, 
though wanting in steadfastness and compre- 
hensiveness. Before he undertook the West- 
minster Review—and he did not overtake it— 
for years, he was a wine merchant, failed, and 
got rid of his creditors—he never knew how, 
himself; took to poetry, gave a series of capital 
translations from the great northern store- 
house, and, at the last, became a power in the 
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state—or, rather, in that portion of the state 
where Benthamism prevailed. But he was a 
man to be misunderstood, and on the whole, 
would bear watching. 

I remember a transaction which occurred 
while he was editor of the Westminster, and 
which is so characteristic of the man, that, if I 
knew nothing more of him, that would be 
enough. He was at the time Secretary of the 
Greek Committee, and was moying heaven 
and earth to raise funds for their help, just 
about the time when poor Byron made such a 
fool of himself with his pasteboard helmets, 
and other trumpery, and Colonel Stanhope 
(Leicester) and Trelawney were running riot 
over the land, establishing newspapers instead 
of magazines, and printing-presses instead of 
store-houses, full of war material, heavy 
ordnance, gunpowder, and provisions. At last, 
the Greek Committee began to murmur, and 
then to growl, and the question was taken up 
in Parliament, and Mr. Hume, the great Scotch 
financier—the penny wise and pound foolish 
statesman of the day—and Dr. Bowring, were 
both hauled over the coals. The substance of 
the charge was that both had taken advantage 
of the poor Greek representatives, and bought 
stock of them at prices far below the market 
value, thinking they were soon to be made 
rich by it,.in consequente of what parliament, 
and the bankers, and the newspapers were 
doing: that after a time the stock fell, so far 
as to be well-nigh worthless; and then these 
two Hellenists obliged the Greek Committee to 
take it all off their hands, alleging that 
they had bought as decoys, only to help the 
sale. Being afraid to refuse, they did so, for 
what could be hoped in England without the 
co-operation of Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., and 
Dr. John Bowring, if they should go to logger- 
heads, and the truth should come out? 


Tread these charges, with all the specifica- 
tions, day after day, in a morning paper—the 
Times perhaps, but never gave myself a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, having so much confidence 
in one at least of the two gentlemen. Mean- 
while, Mr. Hume owned up, and offered to 
“leave it out;” in other words, to submit the 
whole question to a committee of the House, and 
abide the issue. And there—after he had offered 
to let other people say whether the watch he 
carried had been honorably come by or not, 
saying he would give it up if they said so—the 
matter dropped, so far as he was concerned. 

Not so with our friend the Doctor. He in- 
sisted on replying through the newspapers; 
and he did so with phrases like these: “One 
story is good till another is told;” “the last 
triumph may be the best triumph;” “let him 
that putteth off his arm or rejoice ;” etc., ete.— 
but never a word of denial or of refutation. 

One day he came to see me, while the contro- 
versy was raging. He seemed wretched enough, 
to be sure, and after sitting awhile in silence, 
while I finished a paragraph I was writing, he 
looked up, and said, “ They have been taking 
away my character, you see.” 

“ Nonsense, my friend,” I replied, “that they 


can not do. A man’s character is always in his 
own keeping. He is only to be patient and 
hopeful, and he is sure to triumph at last.” 

He shook his head so despondingly, that I 
pitied him. “ You have read the papers, 
I suppose?” “ Yes—but—”’ and here I came 
to a full stop. “ Allow me to say, that I think 
you have not done yourself justice in replying 
as you have. Axioms, and proverbs, and old 
saws are not syllogisms—still less, are they 
bombshells. Either—excuse me—either you 
should have taken the bull by the horns, or 
paid no attention whatever to the story.” 

“And what did you think of these charges ?” 
“Think! I thought nothing of them. But 
now that you are here, and have brought the 
question up, allow me to ask if there is any 
truth in them; and if so, how much?” 

“Not a word, my dear sir, not a word, from 
beginning to end.” 

“That's enough! Iam satisfied. It is just 
as I supposed; and I shall not take the trouble 
to investigate them, after this assurance.” 

And here we parted, never to meet again on 
the same terms; for all these charges turned 
out to be true—substantially true, that is—and 
after I had taken up the cudgels on his behalf, 
I was obliged to forego the championship, and 
leave the Secretary of the Greek Committee to 
shift for himself, or as they say a little further 
down east, to “skin his own skunks.” 

Nevertheless, the Doctor—Sir John, I should 
say—is a man of great cleverness and remark- 
able adroitness, very amiable—beyond all ques- 
tion, but weak, frivolous, and meddlesome, 
chattering where he ought to be listening, and 
professing statesmanship and a profound ap- 
preciation of the mysteries of political economy, 
and the balance of power, when, as a matter of 
fact, he might change places with the tailor, of 
whom I have just given asketch—Frank Place 
—and pass the rest of his life cross-legged on 


the shopboard, with advantage both to himself | 


and others, while Frank towers into the Halls of 
Legislation, or goes forth, lance in rest, like the 
barons of Runnymede, 

‘* Who carved at their meal, with gloves of steel, 

And drank the red wine through helmets barred.” 

But enough; Dr. J. Bowring will be remem- 
bered for his translations, and for his writings 
in the Westminster, feeble though they are, 
when Sir John Bowring will be forgotten 
beyond hope—for which he ought to be thank- 
ful, after his doings in China. 

EPS Toe. 

THE GROTESQUE.—Some men, phrenologist 
among others, are of this stamp. What they 
lack in common sense they try to make up in 
oddities. They wear long hair, oddly cut 
coats with singular colors, parade themselves 
for public view, and thus attract attention. If 
they secure this, their point is gained. A 
strutting tom turkey spreads himself to pro- 
duce an effect, and so it is with these grotesque 
swells in human form. To all such we may 
apply the words, “ vanity of vanities.” In gen- 
eral, we would say to our friends, beware of 
eccentricity ! 
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Our Social Relations. 


Vann nnn nnn 


Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thon art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she Is, 

Heay’n-born, und destined to the skies agaln,—Cowper. 





“RUTH.” 





BY HOPE ARLINGTON, 





THE light of a summer day most rare 
Stole into a lowly hovel, where 


Two children played at their mother’s knee, 
Happy as little children could be. 

Blessed by her love, her care, no more 

They asked or wished, to enrich their store. 
For that day a new strange tenderness 

Had seemed to dwell in her fond caress, 

And they saw a holier light arise 

From the tender depths of their mother’s eyes. 
But they were too young to guess the truth, 
The laughing Maurice, the loving Ruth. 

They had not known how her heart had bled 
When she gently blessed each fair young head. 


They had not heard her sad soul’s deep cry, 
That the cup she dreaded might pass by ! 





That evening the children knelt by her side, 

To hear the words she would speak, ere she died. 
“Ruth, you are older than Maurice, and you 
Must be to your brother a sister true! 

Your mother must leave you soon, for a while,’’ 
And a shadow chased from her lips the smile 

She had struggled to keep there, less the chill 

Of death the hearts of the children should fill. 

“* Your mother must leave you, and you, dear one, 
Must care for your brother, as she has done; 

And God will care for you both; little Ruth 

Will always guide you, and bless you, in truth, 
To His love I confide my precious trust, , 
And leave you with Him; He is good and just !”’ 
A pause—a whisper; the dying mother 

Said once again, ‘* Be kind to your.brother !”” 
And then when ‘‘ God keep you!”’ was feebly said, 
The children were sobbing—the mother dead ! 





The story of Ruth’s sweet life will tell 

That she heeded her mother’s counsel well; 

For oft in the crowded and busy street, 

The people have gazed, when they chanced to meet 
The two little forms, the one with an arm 
Clasping the other, to shield him from harm, 
Saying the while, though her lips never stirred, 
And any one passing could hear not a word, 
Saying the while in her heart, ‘‘ Oh, mother, 

I try to be kind to my little brother !” 

And then with a gentler and closer fold, 

She made him warmer, while she was s0 cold. 
And when the crust for their supper was small, 
She never would taste it, bnt gave him all. 

And so, through the years of childhood and youth, 
Such a dear, good friend was his sister Ruth, 


That he did not dream at how great a price 
Of toil and of pain and of sacrifice, c 


The treasures he so much prized had been bought, 
And the bright goal reached which he long had sought ; 


(For he had grown great, and had seen his name 
Written high up on the roll of Fame.) 


But he learned it all one day, and then 
He thought ‘‘ how patient and kind she has been !” 


And he found that a love, than his more sweet, 
Long years before, had been laid at her feet. 


But she, rememb’ring the words of her mother, 
Said, ‘‘ Take it away—I must love my brother.” 


So her cheek grew pale, and her eye grew dim, 
And her heart was heavy through love of him. 
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He wept as he said to himself that day, 
“T owe her a debt I can never pay.” 


And then after musing with dreamy look, 
He cried, ‘‘ I have it—Ill write a book, 


And my heroine shall be, in truth, 

No other than my dear noble Ruth.” 

He wrote the book, and his love had wrought 
So many bright visions in his thought, 

That the story was clothed with such a grace, 
The world stood ready to give it a place. 


His ‘‘ Ruth’? was crowned with a halo of light, 
Till the writer was almost lost to sight; 


And the old true love came back to her feet, 
And the bitter of life was changed to sweet. 


= 0 <0 = 
MRS. EB. O. SMITH ON “THE FAMILY.” 


BY SAMUEL BARROWS. 


ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH is a woman whose 
right to claim a place among the prominent 
lady writers of this country will not be dispu- 
ted. She has shown herself deeply interested 
in every philanthropic movement, and has ju- 
diciously used her talents in urging many re- 
forms of the day. In a late number of a New 
York monthly,* she has an article upon “ The 
Family,” which deserves some special consider- 
ation. 

Mrs. Smith opens as follows: ‘“ When we 
consider how carelessly the foundations for the 
family superstructure are laid, the wonder is, 
not that ruin sometimes ensues, but that it is 
not more general than it is now found to be. 
Two persons from two already established 
families separate themselves to establish a third, 
whose taste, habits, and disposition are little 
known to each other, and may prove totally 
dissimilar and at variance.” After referring 
to the “foundations of a thousand insidious 
diseases,” which are laid in the family, which 
bafile the skill of the “ most skillful physicians,” 
Mrs. Smith gives from ‘“ Webster”’ this defini- 
tion of the fumily: “ The collective body of 
persons who live in one house, subject to one 
head or manager ; a household, including pa- 
rents and children, servants, boarders, etc.” 
Accepting this definition, Mrs. Smith adds her 
own opinion, that “in every well-regulated 
household there must be a supreme head or 
umpire—one to whom all may appeal, and 
whose decision must be final; from whom 
there is no appeal; a wise, loving, judicious 
center, whois to be looked up to as counselor, 
friend, judge.” Then comes the question, who 
shall be this head or umpire? To answer this 
question, Mrs. Smith consults the Apostle Paul, 
who, she says, “decided that question, nearly 
two thousand years ago, by asserting that the 
woman should be subject to her husband.” “TI 
know,” she continues, “the masculine arro- 
gance of the Jew denied the equality of woman, 
and accepted her in the aspect of sex mostly, 
as Paganism did entirely. The Jew excluded 
woman then, as now, from the main body of 
the tabernacle in worship, and yet in the ear- 
lier and better ages she had been recognized in 
the nation both as judge and prophetess.” 

Upon this basis of philological and ecclesi- 





* Herald of Health for January. 








astical authority, Mrs. Smith proceeds to build 
her argument, the corner-stone of which is, 
“that the man is the rightful, proper head of 
the family; that wife, children, and servants 
must, and ought to yield, not only respect, but 
obedience to him, as the head and ruler of the 
household ; in his place there he shouldbe king 
and priest, he should rule and worship in the 
altar-place of home.” 


Without disputing Dr. Webster, who is 
supposed to define words according to their re- 
ceived signification, and not as they ought to 
mean, it may be very proper to doubt whether 
St. Paul meant, two thousand years ago, to 
decide that question for all time, as against 
every attempt to improve the social and politi- 
cal status of women; whether what he said 
was not specially directed to the people to 
whom he wrote, and intended merely for the 
time in which he lived. Such a position is 
strengthened by Mrs. Smith’s argument, and 
is well fortified by the answer of Christ to the 
Jews on a subject akin to this. They said un- 
to him, ‘“‘ Why did Moses, then, command to 
give a writing of divorcement?”’ He answered, 
“ Moses permitted it because of the hardness of 
their hearts.” According to Mrs. Smith, the 
hard-hearted age was a better one than that in 
which St. Paul lived, when women were ex- 
cluded from the worship of the tabernacle, and 
from priestly and judicial functions, and there- 
fore it is not unreasonable to suppose that, in 
addressing the unsanctified Greeks, Paul, like 
Moses, wrote some things which there would 
have been no occasion to write if their hearts 
had been subdued by the gospel of love. At 
any rate, is it fair to presume that Paul intend- 
ed by this letter to check the aspirations and 
bar the progress of woman in the nineteenth 
century? Does religion thrive on the subjec- 
tion of woman? Is Christianity insulted by 
her elevation to equal rights with man? The 
whole tenor of Christ’s teaching is against such 
an inference. In Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female; that is, the distinction of sex 
is made entirely subordinate to that higher na- 
ture which man and woman possess in com- 
mon, and to which Christianity appeals. “‘ The 
letter killeth,” says Christ, “ but the spirit ma- 
keth alive.” We should be careful how we 
construe the teachings of a past age, without 
knowing the spirit and conditfon under which 
they were uttered. There are not wanting lit- 
eralists who quote the Bible with great parade 
of reverence in support of human slavery, po- 
lygamy, and every stain on our social system. 
Such a mistaken, soul-blind reverence is a dead 
weight on the progress of truth. 


But we must return from St. Paul to Mrs. 
Smith’s opinion. This, written in our own lan- 
guage, by a capable woman of the nineteenth 
century, is scarcely susceptible of mistake. The 
most unfortunate aspect of her argument is, that 
a woman who accepts it must sacrifice her free- 
dom of will, and yield her personality to the 
authority of aman; though this sacrifice is not 
required by the felicity, the sanctity, or the 
permanency of the marriage relation. Mrs. 
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Smith is confident that in every well-regulated 
household there must be one supreme head or 
umpire, discarding altogether the old maxim, 
that two heads are better than one. It is not to 
be questioned that in a well-regulated family of 
children, servants, and dependents there should 
be at least one “wise, loving, judicious center 
who should be looked up to as counselor, friend, 
judge;’ but in Solomon’s wisdom, two such 
counselors would be better than one. Why 
one only? and why that one the husband? 
The husband has not always the longest head, 
though often the longest ears; and in such 
cases, what is the wife to do under Mrs. Smith’s 
philosophy—subject her wisdom to his folly, or 
follow her own counsel? If the former, she 
offends the literal Solomon; if the latter, she 
offends the literal Paul. Certainly, if there 
must be but one head and counselor, it should 
be the one who has the best counsel to give, 
and is this more usually the husband than the 
wife? 

Neither the husband nor the wife loses in 
dignity or self-respect by delegating to the 
other, for household administration, some of 
the authority which inheres in each; but, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Smith, all the authority inheres 
in the husband. He isnotonly wise counselor, 
friend, and judge, but he is supreme ruler, 
“oriest, and king!” True, Mrs. Smith thinks 
the “ wife not without authority in the family,” 
that the children and servants must obey her ; 
but then she writes: “The woman’s part is 
generally a subordinate one; her marriage con- 
tract involves the condition of obedience as 
well as chastity,’ so that virtually whatever 
authority she has in her position, must be by 
derivation from the “ priest and king.” 


If our lady friend had been content to make 
her model husband a wise counselor, a judi- 
cious friend, certainly no one could object, for 
wisdom and prudence are not too common in 
the family circle; but why is the wife by her 
marriage vows condemned to be the subject of 
a household “ priest and king” who may be 
totally unfit either to rule or worship? Is the 
husband naturally any more religious than the 
wife? Does it detract anything from his dig- 
nity that she wears in her turn the sacerdotal 
robes, and as often as he leads the family in 
prayer and praise? With all due respect for 
Mrs. Smith’s opinion, it is submitted that the 
right of a husband to a kingship in the family 
is founded neither in the nature nor the wel- 
fare of that institution. The husband and wife 
should hold equal power, exercise equal au- 
thority, and command equal respect. There 
may be a conceded division of labor and au- 
thority for the good of both, but in all matters 
in which the happiness of each is directly con- 
cerned, there should be a common judgment 
and acommon consent. Desirable peace and 
harmony are not secured by, the subjection of 
the wife to any absolute husbandly authority. 
Her place is by his side, not at his back, or 
under his feet. 

Mrs. Smith maintains that the first law in 
the household is obedience to the head and 
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center. That may be the casein Turkey, but 
it should not be the case in the United States. 
The first law of the household should be Jove. 
Each member of the family should be bound 
to the other by its silken chord. No unselfish 
husband, who truly loves his wife, as every 
husband ought, will ever wish to treat her as 
his inferior; and no woman not born in sayage- 
dom ought to consent, in these days, to take a 
marriage yow which makes her subordinate to 
a co-ordinate in privilege and power. Our 
family system, though needing much reform, 
igs perhaps superior to any in the world. Our 
best regulated families among the rich and 
poor are those where love is the first law, and 
filial obedience an adjunct; where neither hus- 
band nor wife affects supremacy, but each loy- 
ingly concedes that which belongs to the other, 
and the personal rights of each are sacredly 
maintained. Neither scorns to ask counsel of 
the other. If they differ as to policy, love sug- 
gests a compromise; if they can not agree, they 
consent to differ. The husband does not dog- 
matize, pervert St. Paul to bully his wife, or 
quote the marriage yows of the Episcopal ser- 
vice; but treating her with deference, he ac- 
cords to her all the social right and privileges 
which he himself possesses. 

Mrs. Smith, in speaking of wifely loyalty 
says: “I know of nothing more base than for 
a woman to take the name of a man, eat his 
bread, and mother his children, and then go 
about to abuse and vilify him.” It would be 
bad enough if such a thing were common, or 
if it were any more common for a wife to vilify 
her husband than for a husband to vilify his 
wife; but look at the pronoun. “To eat his 
bread, mother és children!” As though every- 
thing belonged to the husband and nothing to 
the wife; as though she were a menial, a de- 
pendent, a beneficiary; as though she were 
obliged to thank him for the very bread she 
eats, the clothes she wears ; whereas, by every 
rule of right and equity, though not of civil law, 
to the wife belongs one half of the husband's 
possessions, at least one half of all that he ac- 
quires after marriage, the wife’s duties at home 
being a full equivalent to the husband’s abroad. 
If Mrs. Smith insists upon obedience, she 
should also insist upon justice. 

Commendable efforts are being made to en- 
large the political and industrial sphere of 
women. How can we expect them to be suc- 
cessful so long as women are denied their rights 
in their own homes. The inevitable tendency 
of Mrs. Smith’s social philosophy is to retard 
the genuine improvement of woman. This 
may be contrary to her intentions, but that does 
not alter the fact. The family is the founda- 
tion of society. “Equal rights” for woman 
should begin there. Husbands should treat 
their wives with consideration, and encourage 
them to respect themselves; then they will be 
more likely torespect their husbands. Subjec- 
tion is opposed to growth. The loveliness and 
holiness of the wifely character will not be di- 


| minished by enlarging the scope of their exer- 


\ cise. 
The real danger to domestic harmony is set 
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forth by Mrs. Smith in her first paragraph 
which is quoted above. Incompatibility of 
tastes, education, and mental endowment is the 
foundation of family disorder. Phrenology 
and physiology are usually ignored in marriage 
engagements, whereas they should be respect- 
fully consulted and obeyed. Then no couple 
should marry without a mutual agreement as 
to the precise character of their future relations ; 
this would avert much future difference. Ifa 
woman has genius, let her provide by stipula- 
tion for its future growth and her own mental 
and moral expansion ; let her marry no selfish, 
arrogant man who willmake her a drudge and 
aslave. When such subjects become common 
to courtship, instead of being excluded by af- 
fected prudery; when physiology and phre- 
nology are employed to interpret God’s law in 
each case, there will be less need of quoting 
St. Paul; less household despotism, but better 
husbands, better wives, better children. 

[We are pleased to give our Washington 
friend, Mr. Barrows, a hearing on this social 
question. He writes in the interest of those 
who need encouragement, not as a champion, 
but as a sympathizing friend. ] 


ie 
REST! 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


ANYBODY can work; but it takes a philoso- 
pher to rest. Given a certain amount of brain 
and sinew, bone and muscle, just so much to 
do, and just such a time to do it in, and if at the 
day’s end the day’s labor is not completed, our 
calculation must be very much out of joint 
somewhere! But when the sun is down, the 
banks are shut and the shipping offices closed, 
and our workman goes home to begin the other 
half of his existence—resting, in nine cases out 
of ten he don’t know any more how to do it 
than you or IJ, my friend, know how to get at 
the secret spring of Perpetual Motion ! 

And, what is worse, there is no school, nor 
college, nor conservatory where the science is 
taught ; and that is the reason why our men at 
forty grow bent and wrinkled, and our women 
put on spectacles at the same age, and begin to 
pull out the gray hairs when they brush their 
coiffures of a morning ! 

“Work! work!” says the father, and the 
schoolmaster, and the adviser; but nobody 
stands by to say, “Rest, rest!’ Americans 
need the latter admonition, as a general thing, 
much more than the former. 

Summer is the season when city people most 
need rest—the season longed for and looked 
forward to, for three quarters of the year. A 
man can endure a far heavier pressure of brain 
and body when he looks ahead to “ drawing a 
long breath” by and by. But how seldom 
does the promised hour of relief arrive! “We'll 
rest for a few weeks,” says the Business Man, 
when he rents a furnished cottage somewhere 
out on the railroad, or engages summer board 
under the shadow of patriarchal New England 
maples. And he rushes hither and yon, buying 
air-cushions, and mosquito-netting, and camp- 
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chairs, and patent contrivances that turn into 
anything from an ironing-table to a bedstead, 
at thirty seconds’ notice, with a diabolical inge- 
nuity which, two hundred years ago, would 
certainly haye strung their inventor up for 
a wizard; and his wife lays in stores of things 
that “may be wanted,” and “ had better be taken 
along,” and that “it wouldn’t do to be with- 
out,” and sews herself into a sort of fever, in 
order that “the children may look decent.” 
That’s the way they get ready to rest, and by 
the time they and their trunks and bandboxes 
reach the new destination, the Garden of Eden 
itself would present no attractions to their 
jaded bodies and over-wearied minds, much 
less an ordinary farmhouse, with ordinary green 
grass edging its doorstone, and ordinary leaves 
fluttering in the sunshine overhead ! 

And now the question is, how to rest! Our 
business man comes up Saturday night, rushed 
onward by express train which he catches at 
just the last moment, with both arms full of 
newspapers. Oh, why does he not leave the 
great world behind for one brief day, with its 
cares and trials, and the fall of stocks and the 
rise of gold? And he walks up and down the 
piazza with his hands behind his back, think- 
ing — thinking— thinking! of business perils, 
and the risks of his last venture, and the tele- 
grams from Europe, and all the chances and 
changes that hang over the “ down-town” 
horizon! And the children don’t dare to show 
him the empty bird’s-nest in the woods, nor 
the misletoe growing on the old dead tree, nor 
the butterfly’s wing they found, nor the nests 
in the fragrant hay of the old barn. “ Papa’s 
busy,” says the mother, with warning uplifted 
finger; so they creep away to their woodland 
haunts, and feel a sensible relief when “ papa” 
is gone back once more to the city, per express 
train. 

Nor does the wife understand the science of 
rest much better. She thought she was going 


to have ‘‘so much leisure” in the country, and 
so her trunks went down, filled with rolls of 
work, and bundles of unmade shirts, and there 
they lie, like so many Juggernauts on her con- 
science, night and day, while the children 
alone thoroughly enjoy the summer sunshine 
and the birds and the brooks, as God meant 
they should be enjoyed ! 

Now, to vest, my good woman, you should 
have left your work at home, and brought only 
a few serviceable garments that grass will not 
stain, nor rain spoil, nor little clinging hands 
rumple! You should have gone out into the 
woods with the children, day after day, or 
with a friendly gossiping book, and dreamed 
away the long summer hours with that aandon 
which is to the mind what tonics are to the 
body. You should have shut the door of your 
minds resolutely on past and future, and ad- 
mitted only the great, genial Present. That 
would have been the true meaning of the word 
rest! 

As for your husband, he should have turned 
boy with his little ones, lain on the mossy 
banks, breathed in the spicy hay scents, brought 
home a hatful of wild berries, and forgotten 
Wall Street altogether for the twenty-four 
hours of reprieve he had given himself. Twen- 
ty-four hours! itshould have been twenty-four 
days! But when, alas! will people leave off 
trying to work and play at the same time? Not 
in our time, we fear, nor in that of our children ! 
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On Phusiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Cabanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Zosea Iv, 6, 








TO LUCINIUS. 


Horace, OpE X., Book 2, 





To live, Lucinius, safe and free, 
Thou wilt not keep far out at sea, 
Nor, fearful of the gales that sweep, 
Too close along the margin creep. 


The man who'd have a soul serene, 
Must cultivate the golden mean, 
Escaping thus the squalid cot, 

And jealousies by wealth begot. 


The mighty pine is ever most 

By wild winds swayed about and toss’d; 
The highest towers disastrous crash 

When, from the mountains, lightnings flash. 


When fortune frowns, then hope for change, 
And when she smiles, fear she may range ; 
Though haggard winters rule the land, 
They disappear at Jove’s command. 


Though now they may, be sure of this, 
Things will not ever go amiss; 

Not always bends Apollo’s bow, 

But from his lyre sweet strains bestow. 


Though sorrows strike, yet still be true; 
Though comrades fail, your ends pursue, 
And wisely, when your speed’s too great, 
Take reefings ere it be too late. 


—__—— <> 


DIETETICS—WHEAT BREAD. 


A WRITER in the American Farmer writes as 
one learned in the chemistry of food. He says: 
“Our whole process of ccnverting wheat into 
bread has, at almost every step, violated the 
laws of nature and disregarded her suggestions, 
and the reform must be a fundamental one. 
Wheat is, beyond all dispute, the most perfect 
article of human food, it being the only vege- 
table production yet discovered that contains 
all the elements necessary for the nourishment 
of the muscle, bones, fatty tissue, and brains, 
in just the right proportions. Beans, peas, 
Indian corn, and the other grains afford perfect 
nourishment for all the organs but the brain, 
by which term is included the spinal marrow 
and the nerves, which branch from the brain, 
and are identical in composition with it, the 
whole forming one system or set of organs. 
Now the pabulum of the brain is phosphorus, 
whose life-giving fire thrills along the nerves, 
and whose light illumines the chambers of the 
mind—for could we rightly understand the 
correspondence between the material and the 
spiritual, we might see that light in the in- 
tellectual sense was something more than a 
mere figure of speech. The wear of the brain 
by study or any mental effort throws off the 
phesphorus which is found with other waste 
matter in the urine or other secretions. To 
keep the brain healthy and in working order, 
the waste must be restored by the use of food 
containing phosphorus, and that food is wheat. 

“Tt would seem as if wheat was made for 
brain food, and man, the only animal that 
works with his brain, is the only consumer of 
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His intellect has enough of 
the reflective to make him 
theoretical; but having a su- 
perior development of the per- 
ceptive and practical organs, 
he has remarkable talent for 
acquiring knowledge in detail, 
and of gathering up informa- 
tion and reducing theoretical 
knowledge to practical uses. 
He has a remarkable memory 
of things, places, qualities, 
conditions, historical facts, and 
agood memory of words. The 
central line of the head, be- 
ginning at the root of the nose 
and running backward over 
the head to the base of the 
brain, is sharp and high. These 
qualities thus brought out give 





it. But by a strange caprice, the promptings of 
his intuitions are overruled by his tastes, and 
in this particular instance, to his great detri- 
ment, nearly every particle of this brain-nour- 
ishing phosphorus is found in the hull or bran 
of the wheat, which, when separated from the 
flour, for the sake of merely gratifying the eye 
with the sight of white bread, carries with it 
all the superiority which wheat possesses over 
a dozen other kinds of cheaper vegetables. In 
addition to this, the mechanical action of the 
bran on the internal organs keeps them in a 
healthy state, and supersedes the necessity of 
pills and other cathartics, which many people 
are obliged to use habitually. This matter of 
making flour of the whole wheat is well un- 
derstood, and approved by every school of 
physicians, and through their recommendation 
to their patients, and the teachings of health 
journals, its use is becoming somewhat com- 
mon, and wheat meal, as it is called, is a staple 
article in the markets.” 

[We are not sure about the shucks, or skins, 
of wheat, any more than about the goodness of 
the shucks of nuts or the skins of potatoes. 
But we do believe in wheat meal, rather than 
in superfine wheat flour for bread. Nor would 
we object to having our bread, for at least one 
meal a day, made of Indian corn. If in the 
shape of samp, hominy, or johnny cake, it 
would be acceptable, as it certainly would be 
healthful. ] 

——— +> a 


ISAAC JENNINGS, M.D., 


\ THE INDEPENDENT MEDICIST. 
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In figure Dr. Jennings is tall, spare, 
lithe, and wiry. He appears to have 
remarkable physical endurance, as well 
as great activity of body and mind, and 
remarkable tenacity of thought, feeling, 
purpose, and constitution. His head is 
high and long, but not very broad. 











a tendency to individualism, 
enabling a man to centralize himself on 
his own foundation. They give inde- 
pendence of judgment, decision of char- 
acter, self-reliance, independence, per- 
sistency, and constancy. His head rises 
high at the crown, showing steadfast- 
ness, determination, and independence 
of feeling. 

His Conscientiousness indicates integ- 
rity, truthfulness and justice. He is 
frank, has but little Secretiveness, is not 
inclined to hide his thoughts or to con- 
ceal his light. He has courage as well 
as fortitude, force as well as steadfast- 
ness. His social nature is amply devel- 
oped; he is strong in his friendship, is 
patriotic in his attachment to home and 
country, is a good friend and faithful to 
his convictions. His distinguishing char- 
acteristic is a wiry, enduring constitu- 
tion, which gives to his mind clearness, 
force, and persistency, and a strength to 
his character that is not often equaled. 
He has a clear mind, an excellent mem- 
ory, great powers of analysis, high moral 
feeling, strong affection, frankness, pru- 
dence, dignity, and determination. 

Dr. Jennings was born at Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut, in 1789, and is consequently now an 
octogenarian. His busy life commenced on 
his father’s farm, where he remained an active 
co-operator, enjoying at intervals the moderate 
educational privileges of a district school, until 
his twentieth year. Then, having determined 
to engage in the study of medicine, he entered 
the office of Dr. David Hull, a practitioner in 
his native place. Young Jennings, in the out- 
set of his pupilage under Dr. Hull, displayed 


such an aptitude for study that he took a 
special interest in procuring for him, through 
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Rey. Mr. Humphreys, afterward Dr. Hum- 
phreys, president of Amherst College, the re- 
quisite facilities for a collegiate education. In 
speaking of the manner in which he was in- 
duced to entertain the idea (before scarcely 
thought of, because of his father’s moderate 
circumstances) of studying the ancient lan- 
guages, the Doctor writes: “ Mr. Humphreys 
gave as a reason for his advice to me that Dr. 
Hull had represented to him that I could mas- 
ter books with much greater facility and speed 
than any other man that he was acquainted 
with. I felt my need of a better foundation 
for my medical studies than I then had, espe- 
cially for some knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek, and told Mr. Humphreys that if he 
would loan me a Latin grammar—he had pre- 
viously offered to superintend my preparation 
for college and aid me to some extent with 
books—I would immediately commence a 
study of the languages. Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s Latin Grammar was put into my hands, 
and I started for home.” While pursuing his 
professional studies, he from time to time aided 
his father on the farm, and at the time he thus 
commenced his studies in ancient literature, 
he had considerable to do with getting in the 
hay crop. Of this his clerical friend was 
aware, and did not expect him to make much 
of a figure at the first recitation. As it was, 
however, the indefatigable farmer-boy and stu- 
dent was resolved to surprise his instructor, 
and therefore applied himself with the greatest 
earnestness to his classics whenever an oppor- 
tunity of retirement from the labors of the 
hay-field occurred, although he by no means 
stinted the latter. At the recitation, he grati- 
fied his friend by the perfect rendering of a 
certain number of pages, which Mr. Hum- 
phreys considered ample for a commencement ; 
but when young Jennings remarked that he 
was prepared to recite more, the minister 
asked: “Have you gone further?” to which 
the student answered, “ Yes, sir; I have seen 
the end of the book, and made a finish of it.” 
Of course Mr. Humphreys was greatly sur- 
prised by this announcement and put him to 
a test on account of it, and found that his pre- 
cocious pupil had indeed swallowed the book, 
nay, mastered it, verbs, nouns, pronouns, de- 
clensions, conjugations and all. This sort of 
rapid acquisition characterized to a great ex- 
tent his extended studies in Latin and Greek, 
until he had proceeded as far as he thought it 
necessary for the purposes of his medical train- 
ing. “Mr. Humphreys,” he says, “urged me 
strongly to go forward in my preparation for 
college, assuring me that in a few months I 
could pass over the first two classes in Yale 
and enter the junior, and at its close reap its 
rewards or secure the Valedictory. But, as 
Hudibras says: 
‘* Want of cash is 
The obstacle to cutting dashes.” 

His mind being set on medicine, he was 
anxious to make as rapid advances as possible 
in the acquirement of the knowledge necessary 
to fit him for securing a liceuse to practice. 
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He entered the office of Eli Jones, M.D., of | be likely to alienate from me the warm affec- 


New Haven, in 1821, and remained there until 
he had fitted himself to sustain the examina- 
tion prescribed by the laws of Connecticut for 
all applicants for a license to practice medi- 
cine. At that time there was no State medical 
college, and candidates for admission to prac- 
tice were examined by a board appointed for 
that purpose. Young Jennings had not stud- 
ied during the entire period required by the 
statute before a medical student could present 
himself forexamination. He lacked more than 
six months of it; but feeling abundantly able 
to acquit himself with credit before the ex- 
amining board, of which Dr. Jones was one, 
he was desirous of saving the time. His case 
was presented to the board by Dr. Jones in so 
favorable a manner that the examiners con- 
sented to try him, and the result was entirely 
satisfactory to the examiners and the student. 
He soon entered upon active practice, and 
with much success for a young man. His pre- 
vious close application to books, however, 
began to manifest itself in a lack of general 
vital vigor and a defective pulmonary condi- 
tion, strongly disposing him to consumption. 
His powertul brain, by its unceasing exercise, 
too severely tested his naturally compact and 
vigorous constitution, and had so reduced his 
physical forces that for some time he was 
obliged to take every precaution against fur- 
ther mental excesses. He continued to prac- 
tice medicine according to the old-school 
theories until about 1822, when he was in- 
duced, by many careful observations and ex- 
periments, to modify his system of practice— 
to relinquish ultimately the use of drug spe- 
cifics in the treatment of disease and place his 
reliance on a conformity with the laws of 
nature. In the Introduction to his “ Philos- 
ophy of Human Life,’ he has presented, at 
considerable length, his reasons for abandon- 
ing the old theories of medication. When it 
is understood that his practice was large and 
his reputation for success enviable at the time 
of his adoption of his new theory, it can be 
fairly inferred that his reasons for the change 
were weighty. In the Introduction already 
referred to he says: “At the time when I 
launched forth into the ‘do-nothing’ mode of 
treating disease, vigorous practical medicine 
was the vogue of the day. Popular teachers 
and leading medical men discarded the doc- 
trine of ‘cure by expectation, which had been 
brought considerably into notice and practice 
in the preceding century by Van Helmont, 
Stahl, and others, as based upon a fanciful and 
visionary theory, and tending only to the use 
of inert and frivolous remedies, and, on the 
contrary, recommended bold and_ energetic 
practice; and in this common sentiment I had 
participated largely while a student of medi- 


cine, and in the first years of my medical life. 


It was no light affair, therefore, to face square 
about on a subject which involved human 
lives, and attempt to stem the long-established, 
broad, deep, and powerful professional current, 
aware, too, as I was, that such a course would 











tion and sympathy of those with whom I had 
taken sweet counsel, and whose favor was as 
dear tome as the apple of my eye. 

“My lancet was sheathed and active medi- 
cine proscribed, with few exceptions, which 
will be noticed hereafter ; and for all ordinary 
occasions my stock of remedial agents con- 
sisted of bread, flour, and water. The 
general results of the ‘let-alone’ principles, in 
comparison with those of the perturbating one 
in common use, in any and all of its multitu- 
dinous forms, were such as to convince any 
sober-minded and common-sense man of the 
superiority of their claim to soundness over 
that of the latter. Diseases were more uniform 
and regular in their progress, and shorter 
in duration; recoveries were proportionally 
greater in number, and more perfect and en- 
during in the end. Sudden and remarkable 
cures were a matter of notoriety, and the won- 
der was often expressed how such astonishing 
results could be compassed by such apparently 
trivial means. It came to be well known that 
the weapons which I used were few in num- 
ber and of small dimensions; but it was con- 
jectured that they made up in power what 
they lacked in number and size, and especially 
that their peculiar efficacy consisted in the 
skillful direction of them to the very seat and 
center of disease. On the full tide of success- 
ful experiment in ‘bread-pill’ practice, my 
patronage, large at first, continued to increase 
and extend, until my ride embraced a wide 
range of territory and a large population, be- 
sides frequent excursions into other districts 
as consulting physician.” In 1839 he re- 
moved with his family to Oberlin, Ohio, where 
a Christian colony had been established, the 
organization of which, in most respects, elicited 
his approval. There he still resides. Al- 
though at an advanced age, the vigor of lis 
intellect is evinced in the pages of his “Tree 
of Life, or Human Degeneracy,” a work of a 
religious and moral character, though includ- 
ing some chapters on Orthopathic Medicine, 
published in 1867. In this work he enunciates 
the doctrine, that the perfect man is he who 
unites perfect physical health with correct 
moral and religious principles, based on the 
Christian model. The books which Dr. Jen- 
nings has written are distinguished for their 
vigorous and clear style, and for the extent of 
scientific investigation and reading indicated 
in the department of his profession. That*he 
has been eminently successful as a physician 
is beyond question, and that he is earnest and 
sincere in his declarations is sufficiently at- 
tested by his well-known, consistent Christian 
walk and conversation. 

<0 «<i o 

“Br a whole man to everything,” wrote J. J. 
Gurney to his son at school. “ At Latin, bea 
whole man to Latin» At geometry or history, 
be a whole man to geometry or history. At 
play, be a whole man to play. At washin 
and dressing, be a whole man to washing an 


dressing. Aboye all, be a whole man to 
worship.” 
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THEY PIPE AND ILTS STORY. 
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“That noisome weed, Tobacco.”’ 

Tue two engravings which embellish this 
page present no fancy sketch, no chimera of 
the imagination, but dread, startling reality. 
When the curtain has been withdrawn from 
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behind those bare and dry items of disease and 
death which we term “ statistics of mortality,” 
and instead of mere figures and technical terms 
we contemplate the fatal cause of the great ag- 
gregate, how shocking, how revolting the pic- 
ture! Can it be realized that a being endowed 
with splendid capabilities and privileges, with 
that mental vision and power of judgment 
which constitute him the chief, the dominant 
energy in the universe, will subordinate, nay, 
prostitute, all these capabilities and privileges to 
an ephemeral indulgence of an animal appetite ; 
will entirely lose sight of himself in the pursuit 
of objects in themselves unsightly, and minis- 
tering naught but mental or bodily disease to 
their infatuated votaries? Yes. The possi- 
bility is attested by the numerous asyluins, hos- 
pitals, prisons, reformatories, etc., which are 
at once the pride and shame of civilization, by 
the ten thousand freshly-made graves which 
dot the sod of this country, and by the leering, 
bloated, diseased debris of humanity which we 
meet every day in the social round. How 
strange, how wonderfully strange the in- 
fluence wielded by those twin agents of 
destruction, Alcohol and Tobacco! <A few 
draughts of the fiery liquid, a few puffs of a 
cigar or a pipe, and a habit is formed which 
binds its victim in meshes of steel. Strong 
men—imen whose powerful mental apprehen- 
sion is equal to the loftiest thoughts or noblest 
conception of genius, who in their pride of in- 
tellect and potency of will scoff at restraint, are 
helpless as infants in their nurse’s arms, the 
thirsty, craving subjects of a distilled fluid or 
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a chemically-prepared weed. How many sons 
of genius, who rose in the horizon of intellect, 
and dazzled the world with their brilliancy, 
have stained their otherwise glorious monu- 
ments by a profligate death! How many a 
noble intellect has been steeped in eternal 
darkness ere it had time scarcely to challenge 





1.—INFATUATION. 


the admiration of an expectant nation! And 
yet, with all the dread facts staring them in the 
face, and urging them to exercise their judg- 
ment, their will for their best interests, how 
great the concourse of men who do not heed 
the warnings, but obedient only to appetite 
and propensity, clamor for the things which 
prove their destruction ! 

There is no lack of energy on the side of re- 
formers. Societies having in view the redemp- 
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other be willing. A poor drunkard, or an in- 
veterate user of tobacco, will resist the argu- 
ments and entreaties of a friend on the sole 
ground that he, the former, is not to be con- 
trolled in his actions by any one. He will do 
as he pleases, and questions any man’s right to 
interfere. Poor fellow! sensitively conscious of 
his prerogative as a man, he nevertheless meek- 
ly surrenders himself and all his cherished 
rights to the absolute control of that which 
must ultimately work his ruin. Yet his in- 
consistency is not extraordinary, but the nor- 
mal result of subverted organization—a domi- 
nancy of the sensual man. But we have di- 
gressed from our subject. Probably in no form 
is tobacco used less publicly than in “ smoking 
the pipe.” Cigar smokers and tobacco chew- 
ers are to be met with everywhere, but the pipe 
smoker is more retiring in the enjoyment (?) of 
his luxury. Perhaps the inconvenience attend- 
ing the carrying of a pipe with one in his 
walks or travels has much to do with its com- 
parative unpublicity. If so, we confess our 
gratitude that it is an inconvenient appendage 
out-of-doors. Let any one who appreciates re- 
finement of all sorts, and pure air especially, 
walk behind a biped who may be promenad- 
ing witha silver-mounted ‘‘ meerschaum” dan- 
gling from his incisors, and now and then in- 
hale the delicious odor of the foamy clouds 
which said biped suffers with such an air of 
unspeakable comfort to ooze from his lips, and 
our hand upon it, no further suggestions will 
be needed to impress that one with the extreme 
sweetness and healthful nature of rank tobacco 
smoke. An old, well-used pipe, reeking with 
the deadly oil distilled from the pounds of to- 
bacco which have been so extensively burned 
init, isenough to nauseate any human stomach ! 
Faugh! it sickens, almost in imagination. 
Horresceo referens.* 

We have heard of youthful aspirants to smo- 
ky honors (the young gentleman depicted in 
the engraving was one of them) who, having 








































































































Fre. 2.—THE RESULT. 


tion of man from depraved habits are abun- 
dant and vigorous. They accomplish much; 
but when we contemplate the long ranks of 
the dissolute, which seem to be filling up more 
and more with fresh recruits, we are obliged 
to confess that it doth not belong to any man 
to save another from sin and death unless that 





come into possession of a pipe, thought it their 


-duty to employ every available moment in cul- 


tivating its acquaintance, burning tobacco far 
into the night, and planting the seeds of disease 
and physical decay in their scarcely mature 
constitution. 





* T shudder at the very reference. 
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Among the diseases engendered by the use 
of fhe noisome weed in early youth, and spe- 
cifically demonstrated by the best physicians 
in Europe and America, are dyspepsia, organic 
derangement of the heart, epilepsy, partial pa- 
ralysis, necrosis of the jaw, rheumatism, salt- 
rheum, nervous debility, consumption, insanity. 
One of our American medical monthlies, in a 
recent issue, has an extended account of the 
remoyal of aman’s entire jaw, which had be- 
come diseased from the contact of tobacco with 
decayed teeth. Our profession brings us in 
contact daily with those whose only excess is 
the use of the poisonous plant, but whose mea- 
ger frames, cadaverous faces, and abnormal ex- 
citability proclaim their suffering. Nine tenths 
of our youth, who are wasting their vital forces 
thus, attribute their weakness to everything 
besides their darling cigar or pipe. Surely 
that which they love so well can not be under- 
But so it is. Let the 
truth strike home to their intelligence, and 
saye them from the further waste of time, 
money, and true bodily enjoyment. 

The “last scene of all that closes” the smo- 
ker’s sad, eventful history is seen in our second 
engraving, and needs no comment of ours to 
point its moral. He who, to a great extent, 
lives to narcotize his lungs and his faculties, 
must ere long succumb to the effects of his dis- 
sipation; and what more appropriate memorial 
of his life could we place upon his coffin than 
the pipe which immaturely inclosed him there- 
in, and what more apt legend could we uprear 
over his grave than 

“In the smoke of his pipe his life faded away ?». 
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Dietetic Facts.—Here is something of 
which few persons who live chiefly to eat ever 
permit a thought to enter their hungry minds. 
Soup, fish, flesh, oil, vinegar, wines, pastry, ices, 
confectionery, fruits, and numberless minor in- 
gredients of conflicting chemical qualities are 
among the materials “ thrown in.” Stir these 
things together in a vessel, and which of us 
would not sicken at their appearance and odor? 
Yet at a dinner party they are all crammed 
into the stomach, there to ferment and gener- 
ate pernicious gases. Truly, man is “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made.’ No other creature 
could exist on such diet. It would kill a go- 
rilla in a month. It does kill, though more 
slowly, thousands of that high and mighty 
variety of the human race commenly called 
gentlemen. Universal temperance in eating 
and drinking would quadruple the general 
health, and add years to the average life of the 
race. But exercise is as essential to health as 
temperance. In fact, intemperate eaters and 
drinkers sometimes stave off disease for several 
years by using their muscles manfully. As a 
rule, however, gormandizers and guzzlers are 
indolent. There is a story in the Arabian 
Nights of a physician who cured a sultan of 
plethora by introducing certain medicaments 
into a mallet, with which the patient ham- 
mered every day until he fell into a profuse 
perspiration, when the virtues of the panacea 
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in the mallet passed through the fibers of the 
wood into his pores. This is merely an alle- 
gorical way of enforcing the great lesson that 
bodily exertion is beneficial to health—that ex- 
ercise is excellent physic. Everybody who 
knows anything about the mechanism of the 
human frame, sees, of course, that it was made 
to work, and we may add that if it does not ful- 
fill the conditions of its structure it is sure to 
corrode and drop to pieces prematurely. 


<--> 


THACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


No one need think to enter the field as a 
teacher unless she is willing to yield herself 
up to her labor, for it is alabor, though a pleas- 
ant one, when undertaken in the right spirit; 
but it should not be a task. Not only should 
we, as instructors, be prepared to furnish the 
necessary information, but we should study how 
to impart it to the best advantage ; how to make 
it available, how to sift out the knowledge, 
as it were, so as to make dry studies interest- 
ing. In fact, there should be no such thing as 
dry study. 

There is a great deal of useless matter drag- 
ged into school books, and the pupil is forced 
to repeat the ideas, and often the exact words 
of the author, without getting the least glim- 
mer of their light; they leave the class, nay, 
the school, destitute of the faintest idea of 
what they have been studying. When the 
book is not clear, where pages are devoted to 
what may be condensed into half the space, 
the book should be set aside, and the teacher 
give oral instruction. I have seen pupils who 
have been studying arithmetic up to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen years, and yet they were 
not able to perform an example in long divi- 
sion, nor make the simplest arithmetical calcu- 
lation. You may say, “ Oh! this is a solitary 
instance; she must have been very stupid.” I 
tell youno! It is the case with a great por- 
tion of the young ladies who attend what are 
termed our best city schools. Our public 
schools are not an exception. I have found 
many, even there,who have not been taught 
correct methods of reasoning. Now what is 
the reason of this? If a child be passably in- 
telligent, she should be able to give up the 
study of arithmetic at fourteen years of age. It 
surely should not be necessary for a girl to 
dwell on writing and grammar from the age of 
ten to seventeen—seyen years—and many more 
for arithmetic. Yet it is almost without ex- 
ception the case. Where does the fault lie? I 
do not say altogether in the teacher, for, of 
course, if a parent keep her daughter from 
school every day or two, progress can not be 
expected. She should then be obliged by the 
rules of the school to take a lower position in 
her classes; and thus she would be likely to 
learn something thoroughly, and not obtain a 
useless smattering without end or aim. If all 
teachers were conscientious and true to their 
high calling, the parents could not decide the 
matter, and the pupil would be educated in 
spite of difficulties. 
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I would have the teacher do less for the 
scholar than she now does. Set the child to 
thinking, show her the way; then let her move 
on, and learn to overcome difficulties. 

The child should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. I know that many will disagree with 
me, and say that it is impossible to make any 
progress with a class if one stop to answer all 
the questions which children may put. Many 
will tell me they will make idle and foolish in- 
quiries. I answer no! If properly trained, 
they will ask such questions only as will awa- 
ken interest and show thinking minds. I have 
always encouraged the habit. The teacher 
should strive to prepare herself upon all sub- 
jects, and if she be not careful, she will find her 
pupils will steal a march on her, and make 
some demands which will at first seem difficult 
to answer. 

I would here notice the sad failing that I 
have observed in my fellow-workers, which 
is this, that they think the pupil must be 
answered at all hazards, as it would never do 
for the teacher to be found wanting, so they give 
a wrong answer, a mere form of words or a set 
speech, without meaning, and let it pass. We 
ought to have more courage and say frankly, 
“T do not know. Ill try and find out.” Every 
child should be taught to search the truth for 
herself, for the reasons which have given rise 
toacertain rule. Especially where authors dif- 
fer, the subject should be presented in a new 
light by the teacher; then let the pupil take 
that method which seems most reasonable. 
A teacher should take a subject in hand, and 
spend even weeks in gathering all the infor- 
mation she can upon it by inquiry, by observa- 
tion, and by study. This close application and 
research upon one subject will make anew one 
much easier. The English grammar should, in 
my opinion, be well understood; then the 
scholar will be fitted to study the grammar of 
other languages with more facility. History, 
mythology, and literature are closely blended, 
and no studies have a more eleyated and re- 
fining influence than these. 

Every teacher should possess a magnetic 
influence over her pupils; he should im- 
bue the class with life and spirit, and should 
bear them along with that subtile influence 
which can be seen and felt, rather than de- 
scribed. She should aim to create an enthusi- 
asm, so that her class may feel lifted up, and 
the time spent together seem all too short. 
School days certainly should be happy. A 
teacher who is one in a true sense, will not fail 
to make them so. 

That course of study should be pursued with 
girls which will be most conducive to their 
best interests and future welfare; that they as 
women may be able to make their knowledge 
available in the cause of humanity ; that they 
may be useful wherever they may be placed. 


Self-reliance should be cultivated. There is a 
great deficiency in this respect, and there is no 
better place than the school-room for the cul- 
ture of this important quality. Now, if my re- 
marks prove useful to those just commencing 
the education of the young, I shall be glad. 
The great secret is—How to teach. FF. 8. W. 
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ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, 


THE WESTERN ELOCUTIONIST. 





We present the readers 
of this number of the Jour- 
NAL with the portrait of 
this rising teacher and lec- 
turer on Elocution. So far 
as health is concerned, we 
could say nothing at all 
deprecatory of the gentle- 
man. Every ‘vital function 
which he possesses is mani- 
festly in excellent working 
order, supplying those juices 
in rich abundance which 
lubricate the machinery of 
the mind, and enable it to 
operate with facility and 
effect. Such an organiza- 
tion, ministered to as it is 
by a strong motive temper- 
ament, can manifest itself in 
its fullest capacity, and 
maintain a good degree of 
activity without irregularity 
and without exhaustion. It 
is gratifying to find occa- 
sionally opportunities — like 
this when we can assert that 
the indications of the sanwm corpus are 
all that could be desired. Good lungs, ex- 
cellent digestion, and a thorough circula- 
tion are the property of Mr. Griffith, and 
for them he is no less responsible than 
for other gifts which vigorous health, 
when properly applied, serves to develop 
and fortify. 


He has a full eye—the expression of 
talking ability; a broad forehead—an 
indication of vivacity and sprightliness ; 
a good degree of reflective ability, and a 
sufficient appreciation of method and 
taste to effectively manage his intellec- 
tual forces. He is by no means deficient 
in imagination ; nor is there any lack of 
fervor when circumstances conspire to 
arouse emotion. He is ambitious—would 
excel in whatever he attempts, and hay- 
ing secured success and reputation, would 
be likely to stand upon them with earn- 
estness and steadiness. In his line of ac- 
tivity he would be foremost, the condi- 
tion precedent. He is inclined to be 
somewhat more theoretical than practi- 
cal— more original than a follower of 
other men’s recipes. 
The social qualities are evidently influ- 
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ential with him; the comforts and. privi- 
legés of a home, and the associations and 
sympathies of friends, are cordially re- 
sponded to by such a nature. He pos- 
sesses in a high degree that elasticity of 
temperament which conduces to buoy- 
ancy and exhilaration of spirit. He en- 
ters upon the prosecution of an accepta- 
ble enterprise with that cheerful energy 
which indicates enthusiasm, and which is 
so generally conducive to success. He is 
occupied, as will appear from the follow- 
ing biography, in a profession which re- 
quires the exercise, more or less, of all the 
faculties, and which especially evokes the 
influence of the emotive qualities of man. 
Taken altogether, his organization cer- 
tainly appears to be in correspondence 
with his profession, and able to fully re- 
spond to its requisitions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Griffith is the second son of Luther New- 
comb Griffith, and was born at Pike, Wyoming 
County, N. Y. While very young his parents 
remoyed to Elyria, Lorain County, Ohio, and 
here the first sixteen years of his life were 
passed. At Mills Academy, in Elyria, he re- 
ceived the first impulse in the special depart- 
ment of education to which he has devoted his 
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life. In childhood he never en- 
joyed good health ; and at fifteen 
was supposed to be past help, in 
quick consumption; was unable 
to do any kind of manual labor, 
and was sent to school to be 
“out of the way.” About this 
time he became yery much in- 
terested in some exercises before 
the scholars of the Academy, 
conducted -by the eminent Irish 
elocutionist whose brilliant and 
brief career in the United States 
will be remembered by literary 
men. The exercises consisted 
in “ breathing,’ “utterance of 
the vowels with inflections and 
circumflex,” and “readings.” 
These exercises afforded so much 
pleasure, and were of so much 
real benefit to the health, that 
Mr. Griffith afterward joined a 
class under Prof. Kennedy’s in- 
\ structions, and also took private 
| Jessons. He was highly com- 
|} mended by his teacher, and as- 
¢ sured of good health if he would 
\ only persevere. Shortly after 
\ this, an interview was had with 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, at Cleve- 
land. Mr. Murdoch was not 
giving instructions at this time, 
but kindly suggested a course of 
study and practice, which was 
carefully carried out. 

Soon after completing the course at the 
Academy, Mr. Griffith was thrown upon his 
own resources, and sought his fortune in the 
West. He taught successfully as principal of 
Union schools at Milwaukee, and Waukesha, 
Wis., six years, occupying his leisure in the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 
Milwaukee in 1855. In 1857, by invitation of 
the teachers’ associations of Wisconsin and 
Iowa, he visited institutes, and presented his 
methods of teaching reading and elocution, 
and created much interest among the people 
by his public recitations. In 1858 he was invi- 
ted to join the distinguished teacher and elo- 
cutionist C. P. Bronson, in a series of enter- 
tainments. And this may be said to have 
been his introduction to the people as an elo- 
cutionist and reader. For more than ten years 
Mr. Griffith has been almost constantly occu- 
pied instructing classes in the different colleges 
and seminaries of the North and West, and in 
public lecturing. He has beena devoted student, 
and the whole range of classic literature has 
been explored for models in the different styles 
of expression and delivery. His memory is 
superior, enabling him to recall the principal 
popular selections, and to recite many of Shak- 
speare’s plays entire. His manner upon the 
platform is exceedingly natural and graceful. 
The great benefit which he has derived from 
the practice of elocutionary exercises makes 
him an enthusiastic advocate of the study of 
elocution. . 

Our institutions give prominence to public 
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speaking. The people are instructed in polit- 
ical assemblies, church congregations, in the 
halls of justice, and from the lyceum platform. 
Correct reasoning or simple demonstration is 
not sufficient to secure the greatest good on 
these occasions. Sound logic is the basis of or- 
atory; but logic is weak before public assem- 
blies, even in demonstration of the truth, unless 
the voice is trained to winning cadences, and 
the charm of manner made to give weight and 
character to matter. The sacred literature of 
the Bible and the hymns read from the pulpit, 
throughout the land from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
if accompanied with the honest voice of natu- 
ral feeling and the expressive face of sincerity 
and Christian love, varying to indicate appeal, 
rebuke, devotion, or praise, would add to the 
religious culture of the people and to the 
wealth of religious ideas and sensibility almost 
beyond computation. The impression that 
culture is powerless to produce the results, or 
that success in elocution and eloquence is only 
for the gifted few, has too long rested in the 
mind of the intelligent. 

The methods of study in the schools have 
confined the student to mental processes, with- 
out the additional culture or preparation for 
magnifying ideas by a forcible utterance of 
them. So many of the learned in the different 
professions have failed to exhibit a model in 
elocution, that students under the discipline 
above referred to, have come to regard oratory 
as a gift, not an acquirement, and admitting 
the power of persuasive speech and action, 
consider them beyond their reach or capacity, 
and as a consequence the scholars are becom- 
ing eloquent as writers, but powerless as speak- 
ers. They come to the bar, pulpit, or platform 
with voices uncultivated, bodies reduced by 
the unvarying rounds of the class-room, un- 
skilled in gesture without acquired poise and 
repose, unable to think upon their feet, and ex- 
perience all the mortification of failure in at- 
tempting to do what they have not educated 
themselves to do. 

Mr. Griffith is producing a great change in 
the minds of the professional men and teachers 
with whom he comes in contact, in regard to 
this subject. Claiming that when elocution 
and rhetoric are taught in harmony, or to- 
gether, or when the principles pertaining to 
the management of the voice, and the gesture 
of the body and limbs which constitute the ex- 
ternal facts of oratory, are ‘taught in conjunc- 
tion with the accepted divisions of rhetoric, in- 
vention, disposition, choice of words, and mem- 
ory, pertaining to the reason and understanding, 
they are as certain to become a part of the per- 
sonal talents of the man. This position is the 
correct one. It is verified by the numerous 
cases of individuals who have distinguished 
themselves as orators, who have had the great- 
est obstacles to overcome, who have acquired 
all their education independent of rhetorical 
training, but seeing their great need of this 
culture have set themselves to work in earn- 
est with competent instructors, and have tri- 
umphed over all defects, and returned to na- 
ture’s pleasant ways in the speaking. Sound 
and sense must harmonize in specch, and the 
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tone of voice may be taught to take on the 
modifications of thought and feeling; or, ra- 
ther, the indescribable eloquence of chidren, 
“ who speak as they feel,’ may mature and de- 
velop with their growth and mental acquire- 
ments, and we may haye harmoniously devel- 
oped men. 

The University of Chicago, at its commence- 
ment in 1866, conferred upon Mr. Griffith the 
degree of A.M. for his services to the cause of 
learning. Up to the present time Mr. Griffith 
has refused to connect himself with any insti- 
tution, believing that he can do more good by 
passing from one college to another, spending 
sufficient time in each to awaken a permanent 
interest, and for this purpose he has reduced 
the principles of elocution to a brief system. 

ist. Physical Culture — Position, Gesture, 
Breathing, Management of the Vocal Organs. 

2d. With Voice Culture, Alphabetical Ele- 
ments, Groundwork. 

3d. Expression, introducing New Combina- 
tion Exercises, which are invaluable for health 
as well as oratorical effect. 

His “ Lessons in Elocution,” embodying his 
system, with many selections analyzed, has 
reached a sale of ten thousand copies in two 
years. 

By a recent arrangement Mr. Griffith is to 
visit regularly Georgetown College, D. C.; 
Columbian Law College, Washington, D. C.; 
Notre Dame University and Academy, Indi- 
ana, etc. He resides at Batavia, Ill., having 
there a family consisting of his wife, two 
sons and one daughter. Mr. Griffith is strictly 
temperate in his habits, using no tobacco or al- 
coholic stimulants. He enjoys robust health ; 
and haying the firmest faith in himself and the 
importance of his mission, he is doing a work 
the influence of which can not be estimated. 
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“VELIS HT REMIS.” 

Out to the sea we are sailing now, 

The great, broad sea, whence none return ; 
On to the harbor our vessels plow, 

Where lights of heaven softly burn. 
Happy and gay on the dancing sea, 
Forever thus shall our bold song be, 

‘* Velis et remis.”’ 


“Velis et remis” we lightly trill, 
And as our barks spring swiftly on, 
The sea breezes all the white sails fill, 
And oars gleam in the golden sun. 
While still do our lips breathe forth the song, 
As we are borne £0 lightly along, 
“ Velis et remiss.” 


But lo! the night comes fearful and cold— 
The billows leap in angry foam, 
And fierce winds shriek in their language bold, 
As weird forms o’er the waters roam. 
And now, with our pale lips firmly pressed, 
Low ring the words from each throbbing breast, 
“*Velis et remis.”’ 


“With sails and with oars,” oh, earthly ones, 
Who struggle on a restless sea, 
Unfurl thy white sails and ply the oars— 
Use every dormant energy, 
Until, at last, on heaven’s shore, 
The weary words will sound no more, 
“Velis et remis.” 
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CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


THE innovations of centuries, gradually but 
surely spreading throughout Christendom, had 
been working up the times and_ preparing 
Europe for great religious and political changes. 
In England it was not merely a grand religious 
struggle of the dominant Normo-Saxon race 
for Church reform and progress—people tear- 
ing away the vail of the dark ages and pulling 
down. an old hierarchy which had become in- 
tolerable to the robust minds of the zealous 
Puritans of England and the stern Presbyteri- 
ans of Scotland. This was the outside form ; 
but there was in it a pregnancy of other is- 
sues. A religious spirit and fervor that find 
expression chiefly in protests and innovative 
faiths will soon afterward begin to work cor- 
responding changes in the social and political 
states. Charles the First was born in times 
and surroundings when this was illustrated, 
and with him came Oliver Cromwell. Like 
his beautiful grandmother, he was the very 
embodiment of the assumption of the superi- 
ority of the prince to the nation, and both 
represented the past, and not their mighty 
progressive age. The consequence was, they 
were united in their fate. : 

Charles Stuart was the second son of James 
I. of England, by Anne of Denmark. He was 
born at the royal castle of Dumfermline, in 
Scotland, Noy. 6, 1600, three years before the 
death of the great queen who executed his 
grandmother. Elizabeth, Cromwell, and 
Charles were living at the same time. If the 
tradition of the pugilistic episode between the 
boys Charles and Oliver be not a fiction, then 
young Cromwell vanquished his elder, for the 
Prince was born two years before the boy who 
was destined when a man to meet him on the 
greatest issue of the world—the right divine of 
the nation, not of the prince—and he met him 
in the people’s might. 

The Prince was endowed with rare obstinacy, 
which manifested itself in his childhood. “He 
was noted,” says Lilly, “ to be very willful and 
obstinate by Queen Anne his mother and some 
others about him. * * * The old Scottish 
lady, his nurse, used to affirm so much that he 
was of a very evil nature even in his youth, 
and the lady who afterward took charge of 
him can not deny but that he was beyond 
measure willful and unthankful.” A most un- 
fitted prince indeed for such times as those he 
fell upon. 

James essayed to bring about a marriage 
between his son and the Princess of Spain; 
but the voice of the English Parliament and 
people loudly protested against the union. 
This, with the obstinate king and Prince of 
Wales, would have been but little respected, 
but Charles, having paid a visit to Spain, with 
Buckingham, in disguise, to see his bride elect, 
himself broke off the match, through a quarrel 
between Buckingham and the Spanish minis- 
ter. The Prince left Madrid suddenly, under — 
the pretense that his father had recalled him ; 
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and he was soon afterward engaged in marriage 
to Henrietta Maria of France. This brought 
about a war with Spain. And the match with 
the French princess was equally hateful to the 
nation as that designed between Charles and 
the Spanish princess. 

At this period James died, and his son came 
to the throne in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

When Marie de Medici sent her daughter 
Henrietta to England she gave her at parting 
a letter of instruction, in which she counseled 
her to be a second Esther to her people, the 
Roman Catholics. This letter was written in 
the queen’s own hand, bearing her name, but 
the politic Richelieu was its real author. The 
import of this counsel was for Henrietta to 
make herself the head of a powerful faction in 
her husband’s kingdom. She was a zealous 
Romanist; and England received her with 
great distrust. : 

The temper of the times was strongly puri- 
tanic, and in the very character and earnest- 
ness of the master spirits of the age there was 
nascent a stern robust republicanism. ‘The 
Cromwells, Hampdens, and Miltons represent 
the grandly-earnest men whom Charles was 
meeting from the opposite side. His chief 
advisers were the favorite Buckingham and 
Henrietta. The fate of his grandmother was 
coming to him from the same causes, and he 
was running against the nation and the age; 
and though not himself a representative of 
Rome, he brought his grandmother to his side 
in the person of his queen, Henrietta of France. 
She hated the Puritans as earnestly as the 
Puritans hated her; and inheriting from her 
father a love of absolute power, she urged her 
husband into his fatal course. 

At the opening of his first parliament, June 
18, 1625, the young king wore the crown on 
his head, contrary to the custom of the English 
kings previously to their coronation. This 
presumptuous innovation was a manifestation 
of Charles’ assumption of right divine, which 
was first claimed by James his father, and 
against which Parliament protested vehemently 
in the late monarch’s reign. Notwithstanding 
this stern protest, Charles Stuart met his first 
parliament wearing the crown, which the na- 
tion had not yet given him. His opening 
speech was brief and peremptory, demanding 
supplies to carry on the war with Spain. 

But the Commons of England felt its own 
power; and woe be to that king who braves a 
nation when the people feel their might! The 
people’s representatives were conscious of their 
strength, and they determined to employ it 
for the protection of the country against the 
encroachments of the king’s authority on the 
ancient constitution of the realm. They ob- 
jected to the taking up of the business of sup- 
plies first. Some of the members thought it 
reasonable that the king should first redress 
the grievances complained of in the reign of 
his father; others wished an account rendered 
of the employment of the last subsidy, granted 
by the Commons for the recovery of the Palat- 
inate; some were anxious for the enforce- 
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ment of the laws against Popery, which laws 
had been suspended by the king’s authority ; 
others of the members pressed for the repeal 
of a duty on wines, imposed by the late king 
without the consent of Parliament. Charles 
promised fair, and professed good faith with 
the Protestant religion, and the Commons, 
though dissatisfied, granted two subsidies. 

Notwithstanding the king’s profession of 
good faith with the Protestant religion, which, 
from the ascension of Elizabeth to the throne 
to that time, had been the chief political as 
well as religious issue of the nation, his mar- 
riage with a Roman Catholic princess of Hen- 
rietta’s character did not assure the people or 
their representatives. Neither was their as- 
surance increased in view of the large establish- 
ment of ecclesiastics, including monks and a 
bishop, which the queen had been permitted 
to bring with her, She was looked upon as 
Charles’ chief adviser. The favorite Bucking- 
ham was known also to incline toward the 
Romish Church, of which his mother and wife 
were members. Besides, there was the king’s 
interference in favor of Popery, interrupting 
the action of the laws, and slights put upon 
the reformed Churches abroad, and the bitter 
hostility which he inherited from his father 
against the Puritans of his own kingdom. 
And thus, from the very stepping-place to his 
throne, he was challenging the issue with the 
religious and political fervor of his times. 
The majority of the Commons were Puritans, 
and the people were of the temper of their 
representatives. 

Enraged with his parliament, the king dis- 
solved it after a three weeks’ sitting, and took 
upon himself the government of the land. He 
then levied taxes by his own authority, re- 
vived the old abuse of benevolences, and 
quartered his soldiers in private houses. 

Charles called a second parliament in 1626; 
but its members resolving on measures of re- 
dress and the impeachment of Buckingham, 
they were dissolved by the king before they 
could pass a single act. Then followed the 
same illegal taxation, and many who resisted 
were imprisoned. 

The king now involved England in a war 
with France. Buckingham quarreled with 
Cardinal Richelieu, and that famous minister 
forbade the duke ever to enter French do- 
minions again. Buckingham led an expedition 
to the relief of the Huguenots, but lost half of 
his men, and returned to raise a second expe- 
dition. 

In the mean time, the king, to obtain supplies 
to carry on his injudicious schemes, called a 
third parliament, in 1628. Before granting the 
desired supplies, the Commons drew up the 
famous Petition of Rights, exacting that the 
king should levy no taxes without the consent 
of Parliament, detain no one in prison without 
trial, and billet no soldiers in private houses. 
The Commons also persisted in the resolve of 
the nation to impeach Buckingham, but this 
was silenced by the assassination of the favorite 
while at Portsmouth, preparing to sail with 
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his second expedition. The king was forced 
to grant the just demand of his parliament, 
and “the Commons, rejoicing in the second 
great charter of English liberty, gave him five 
subsidies, equal to nearly £400,000.” 

But Charles had merely deceived the nation, 
and in three weeks it was conscious of the 
perjury of its monarch. In vain the Commons 
murmured; and when they sat to prepare a 
remonstrance, he came to the House to inter- 
fere. The members locked themselves in, but 
the king got a blacksmith to break open the 
doors, imprisoned nine of the members—one 
of whom died in prison, and dissolyed the 
Parliament in great wrath, determined now to 
reign an absolute monarch, and govern the na- 
tion by his own arrogant assumption of right 
divine. 

For eleven years no parliament was called, 
a case without a parallel in English history ; 
and thus Charles was rushing England back- 
ward, and rapidly reducing her power and in- 
fluence. 

During these years of absolutism Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, who had first led the Commons 
against the king, but who was now Earl of 
Strafford, as prime minister governed for the 
tyrant Stuart; and William Laud Archbishop 
of Canterbury administered the affairs of the 
Church. Strafford played the Richelieu, and 
laid a deep scheme to undermine the Constitu- 
tion of England, and secure for the monarch 
absolute power. <A standing army was to be 
raised, and all other power in the state swept 
away. In 1633 he was appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland, where for seven years he carried out 
his policy, and both the native Irish and the 
English colonists crouched in terror under his 
iron despotism. On the side of the Church, 
Archbishop Laud was almost a Papist, and he 
hated the Puritans with all his heart. 

The nation was now groaning under the 
despotism of three lawless tribunals. The 
Star Chamber sentenced men to fine, imprison- 
ment, and mutilation for resisting the policy 
of the king; Laud, through the High Commis- 
sion Court, launched vengeance upon the 
heads of heretic Puritans and Calvinists; and 
over the northern counties a Council with 
absolute power, directed by Strafford, sat at 
York. 

During this despotic period arose the in- 
famous “ship-money” tax. It was a war tax 
in the time of peace, and it dated back to the 
Danish invasion; but it was revived and levied 
contrary in every respect to its ancient inten- 
tions. In olden times it was levied for the 
equipment of a fleet to defend the shores of 
England, but now it was forced upon the 
nation to support a standing army to subjugate 
itself to the rule of an absolute despotism. 


The lion was aroused in every noble heart; 


and Hampden, after three years’ non-resistance, 
boldly threw down the gauntlet against the 
king, and refused to pay. His mightier cousin, 
Cromwell, too, was fast coming to his work. 
It was in this period of the reign of terror 
that the great emigration of the Puritans drained 
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England of her best blood and no- 
blest spirits, for Laud’s spies hunted 
them even to their closets, and the 
High Commission Court robbed, 
tortured, and mutilated them. As 
noted in our life of Cromwell, that 
hero himself, with Hampden and 
Pym, was on board of one of the 
eight ships which the mandate of 
the tyrant Charles stopped, arresting 
the flight of the Pilgrims from their 
native land. But for that evil stroke 
of the Stuarts’ policy, Cromwell 
would have been among the found- 
ers of New England, instead of 
Lord Protector of the realm and 
the righteous executioner of a na- 
tion’s justice. 

Not content with the subjugation 
of England to an iron despotism, the 
king now hurried on his fate by at- 
tempting to carry out his father’s 
darling scheme of converting Scot- 
land to Episcopacy. He visited the 
land of his birth in 1638, and ap- 
pointed thirteen bishops; and four = 
years later he commanded a semi- 
Popish form of prayer to be read in 
the churches of Edinburgh. 

It was a Scotch woman who open- 
ed the civil war, and her simple ex- 
ample of physical remonstrance 
illustrated the temper of the times. 
When the dean in St. Giles’ rose to 
read the new liturgy, Jenny Geddes 
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hurled a stool at his head. <A great 
riot in the church followed, and the bishop and 
dean fled. The king attempted to enforce his 
policy, but Scotland was aroused, and within 
two months nearly every soul had signed the 
National Covenant, by which the entire nation 
bound itself to resist the revival of Popish in- 
stitutions, and to unite for the defense of its 
laws and liberty. Soon afterward a General 
Assembly was held in Glasgow, which ex- 
communicated the bishops and _ abolished 
prelacy. Scotland was more than eyer Pres- 
byterian. 

The king would have sent an army into 
Scotland, but his policy was reacting upon 
himself; and he was forced to call his fourth 
parliament, in 1640. He soon dissolved it, 
and attempted to carry on the government 
by a Council of Lords alone. The Peers, how- 
ever, refused to act apart from the Commons, 
and Charles was again forced to convene a 
parliament, for a Scottish army under Leslie 
had crossed the border and seized New- 
castle, 

No longer was the nation disposed to allow 
an arrogant prince to play with his right divine, 
overturn the institutions of a thousand years, 
and crush out by an iron despotism the freedom 
of the land. The famous Long Parliament 
was sitting now, and the man of action—the 
mighty Cromwell—was in it, ready for his 
work, and equal to it. In its first session 
Stafford was impeached and Laud imprisoned. 
The charge was treason against the liberty of 
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the people. Pym led the impeachment. Staf- 
ford was executed by the Parliament; and 
Laud, aftera four years’ imprisonment, followed 
him to the block. 

The reaction in Ireland, the result of Straf- 
ford’s despotism, gave birth to a Romish con- 
spiracy, and in that year (1641) forty thousand 
Protestants were massacred by the Romanists. 
Fearfully did Oliver Cromwell avenge that 
dark event. 


On Noy. 22, 1641, the king’s party and the 
people’s leaders measured strength in Parlia- 
ment upon the Bill of Remonstrance against 
the king. Charles for a time was awed by the 
grand stern spirit of the men now thoroughly 
aroused against him. He promised fair, but 
betrayed again; and early in 1642 he ordered 
the arrest of Pym, Hampden, Hazlerig, Hollis, 
and Strode for high treason. But the Com- 
mons refused to give up their champions. 
The next day the king went to the House 
with armed force to seize the five leaders, but 
they had escaped. The nation was outraged. 
All that night armed citizens crowded the 
streets of London. “To your tents, O Israel!” 
was the feeling and voice of the times. The 
queen fled to Holland, and Charles to York. 
Communication was opened between the king 
and Parliament; but the Stuart found that 
men had arisen as obstinate as himself. “The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon” was ready 
to leap from its scabbard; and the grand as- 
sumption that God was on their side was an 
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inspiration and a prophecy in the 
souls of the earnest men of the na- 
tion. 

Civil war now began in earnest, 
and most of the Lords were with 
the Commons. The Parliament 
seized Hull; and on August 25, 
1642, the royal standard was un- 
furled amid storm and rain at Not- 
tingham. Ten thousand of the 
king’s Cavaliers soon rallied around 
it; and Charles made war upon the 
nation and its Parliament. 

Cromwell’s day had now come; 
and he was the first of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders in the field. The 
king’s soldiers were gentlemen, 
high-mettled men, who held loyalty 
to their king as an heroic faith. The 
ranks of the Parliament were filled 
with common men, raw and un- 
trained; but Cromwell brought to 
the aid of the popular cause his 
Ironsides; and in time his genius 
organized that glorious army of 
God-fearing men who performed 
such mighty deeds. The principal 
thread of that great civil war we 
have already given in our life of 
Cromwell, published in the late De- 
cember and January numbers of the 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 





A SUBSTANTIAL-LOOKING young couple, 
and apparently well mated. The Dane 
and the Russian make a good cross, and 
we see nothing incompatible in the two. 

The young man will be manly and 
the woman womanly. As to their office 
of king and queen, it is only a circum- 
stance growing out of political relations. 
It is highly probable that there are 
thousands of others who, if not equally 
eligible, are equally capable to fill the 
places. They have no more of our re- 
spect because king and queen than if 
they were simply republicans. The 
term “ handsome,” we think, may be ap- 
plied more appropriately to the man, in 
the present instance, than to the lady. 
Those are handsome features; it is a 
beautiful head, and there are marks of 
executiveness, decision, and energy in 
the face. The eyes almost speak, the 
nose is prominent and well formed, the 
mouth firm, and the chin will become 
more prominent with age. Altogether, 
there is little in this face to criticise, 
much to admire. But though we apply 
the term “handsome” to the man, we 
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may apply a still better 
term to the woman, viz., 
goodness, amiability, in- 
tegrity, kindness, devo- 
tion, prudence — qualities 
with no lack of intellect. 

The strong affections are 
indicated in the lips and 
in the chin, Conscientious- 
ness by the breadth across 
the top-head, and prudence 
by Cautiousness. 

There is also taste man- 
ifested through large Ide- 
ality, and we do not hesi- 
tate to predict that her life 
will warrant the best pre- 
dictions which can be made 
of her; the more she is 
known, the more she will 
be admired, respected, and 
loved. 

To the eye of a phrenol- 
ogist her head presents a 
beautiful model, while her 
physiognomy reveals the 
goodness of her heart. It 
is a real satisfaction to 
contemplate characters : 
such as these. And in all 
sincerity we wish them every reasonable 
blessing; may they grow in grace as 
they grow in years, shedding a bene- 
ficial influence on all who come within 
their sphere. 

We condense the following brief 
sketch from a German paper: ~ 


George, or, as the Greek orthography has it, 
Georgios I., the present ruler of Greece, is a 
young man, having been born December 24th, 
1845. He is the third child of King Christian 
IX., of Denmark. He received a thorough 
academic education, and entered the marine 
service of his nation at an early age. On the 
occasion of the marriage of his sister, Alexan- 
dra, to the Prince of Wales, he created a very 
favorable impression in England, whose min- 
istry saw in him a fit candidate for the vacant 
throne of Greece. France and Russia con- 
sented to such choice, and the national con- 
vention of Greece, on the 30th of March, 1863, 
unanimously elected him king, under the title 
Georgios I. 

His queen was the Imperial Princess Olga 
Constantiwrowna, of Russia, who was born 
September 3d, 1851, and is the daughter of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. Her education has 
been by no means neglected, and she has had 
the improving opportunities of visiting the 
different countries of Europe and making a 
personal acquaintance with courts and peoples. 
She was married to the King of Greece on the 
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27th of October last, in St. Petersburg, amid 
all the pomp and festivity usually rife on the 
occasion of an imperial marriage ceremony. 
Although but sixteen years of age, Queen Olga 
is said to command the admiration and respect 
of her court and people by her amiability and 
accomplishments. 
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THE SELFISH FACULTIES. 


Ir Phrenology has done no other good thing, 
it has taught us to be more tolerant to that 
class of faculties called “Selfish Sentiments.” 
We have it stated— 

‘* The good die young ; 
But they whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust, 
Burn to the sockets, ” 

But why it was so, and especially why it ought 
to be so, was for a long time a matter of spec- 
ulation only, in which the “care the devil has 
for his children,” alternated with the apho- 
rism that “the gods loved the good too well 
to allow them to remain long upon earth.” 
That a philosophy will one day be founded 
upon the theory, that the excess of selfishness 
is the summit of unselfishness, is not unlikely, 
even if we do not consider the utilitarian argu- 
ment the same in reality ; for as men learn that to 
take care of themselves, morally, mentally, and 
physically, in the best manner, requires of them 
the care of the bodily, mental, and moral 
qualities of their associates, they will, from 
very excess of selfishness, try to make those 
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about them better. The man 
who would benefit his fellows 
must cultivate and improve 
his own nature; and to elevate 
himself, he must benefit his 
neighbors; and this circle of 
good works comes very near 
the command, “Loye your 
neighbor as yourself.’ The 
difficulty is to make men see 
the real value to themselves of 
this care for others, since self- 
ishness in its lower develop- 
ment always doubts the good 
of self-abnegation. While a 
man acts from an impulse or 
theory of moral excellence in 
himself, whether the result be 
for good or evil, he feels, him- 
self, a certain satisfaction, 
which is not always the case 
with a man acting knowingly 
from selfish impulses, how- 
everrefined. To torture a hu- 
man being to death might 
afflict a sensitive nature, but 
the belief that by this he is 
serving God, would give him 
an inward content. For this 
reason fanatics in every age 
have, while endeavoring to 
produce a high state of relig- 
ious excellence, really opposed 
the true moral standard of per- 
fect human development. The 
man who acts from any strong motive must 
be constantly on his guard that he allows not 
low motives to mix with his superior aims. 

The selfish faculties, which lead a man to 
provide for himself, isolate him, to a consider- 
able extent, from his fellows. They lead him 
to depend upon himself. Persons in whom 
the social qualities predominate, are often led 
to allow matters of their own personal need to 
be performed for them by others; as husbands 
grow indolent and expect their wives to per- 
form for them many little acts which concern 
their own personal condition, and which they 
could best perform themselves; and the same 
is true of other members of the family circle. 
We call such persons selfish, but it is a weak 
selfishness, resulting from the perversion or 
want of development and right employment of 
the faculties which are given for each one’s 
care. So many good men absorbed in high 
moral or intellectual labor are prone to forget, 
or to neglect, or leave to others, certain tasks 
as beneath their notice, which duties, it often 
happens, can be by no one so well performed 
as by themselves, whom it most intimately 
concerns. 

The perfect action of the selfish qualities ; 
produces physical, intellectual, and moral bal- 


ance, and harmonious health. These faculties 
stand as a mediator between the higher and 
the lower, and acting for the good of the 
world while they lead to the elevation of the 
individual; thus the whole species is improved, 
and, conversely, as the race is benefited, the in- 
dividual is made better. DAMON. 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall tind him, Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails, 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 





INORDINATE AFFECTION. 
A SERMON PREACHED IN 8T. TIMOTHY’S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK, BY REY. G. J. GEER, D.D. 


TrxtT—Mortify, therefore, your members which are 
upon the earth,—fornication, uncleanness, énordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence and covyetousness, which 
is idolatry.—Cot. iii. 5. 

Ir is, I imagine, apt to be forgotten that we 
may love, improperly, things proper to be loved. 
While there are overt acts of sin, specific and 
sharply defined, acts in themselves sinful, there 
are also things toward which we have affec- 
tion, which affection becomes morally and 
religiously harmful by reason of its excess, ¢. 7, 
the exhortation, “ Set not your affection on 
things which are on the earth, but set your 
affection on things which are above,” refers 


to that excessive worldly affection which inter- | 


feres with or takes off our affection from heay- 
enly things. We can not live without loving 
earthly things. The trouble is that it is com- 
mon to love them unduly, even so much as to 
take away the love of heavenly things. Pre- 
cisely at what point earthly love becomes sin- 
ful we can not determine. It varies, unques- 
tionably, in different cases. There are those 
who have set about uprooting every earth- 
ly affection. Under the theory which these 
adopt (that any earthly tie is sinful), bodily 
inflictions have taken place, not to speak of 
bodily lacerations, from which the mind 
shrinks, as if there is one God of nature and 
another of grace, and these hostile, one to 
the other. We recognize the fact that the 
kingdom of Christ is a kingdom not of this 
world; that the Church is a body called out, as 
its name implies; that the race is fallen and 
sinful; that Satan has entered into our race; 
that our blessed Lord became incarnate that 
He might cast him out; that the whole world 
lieth in wickedness; that the heart of man is 
prone to eyil continually. For each one of 
these propositions there is abundant Scriptural 
proof. They are facts and positions which 
pervade the sound devotional offices of all the 
ages of the Christian Church, its collects and 
its catechisms. They can not be safely ignored. 
And they must be held not merely as doc- 
trines, but recognized as facts, living and 
operating, which are constantly to affect and 
determine the conduct. ~To walk in the 
world as if these were not facts, is to enact the 
fancy of the child who, with blindfolded eyes, 
imagines that he will not run against objects 
because he does not see them. The true theory, 
as I believe, of the Church and of the sacred 
Scriptures is, that we are here to rescue the 
things of God from perversion—to bring back 

that which He made, to a pure and holy use [for 
| which it was created],—in short, to use every- 

thing proper to be used, as not abusing it. 
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EFFECT ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

When any earthly affection becomes inordin- 
ate—I care not what that affection is—the love 
of heavenly things and of God is under a pa- 
ralysis. There is no action of the heart; it is 
perverted. Hence, we warn against excessive 
grief. It shows absence of the love of God, 
that another being or thing has been put in 
the place of God. 

For this cause also we think the condition 
of the soul, when it shall have lost all upon 
which it leans, as will be the case when ali 
earthly things are taken away from it, becomes 
evident. Hence, also, the abundant exhorta- 
tions in the Scriptures respecting the en- 
during nature of God and the things of God. 
So that the fact of the eternity of God, and the 
fact of the immortality of the soul, being placed 
by the side of each other, to a thoughtful mind 
it becomes evident that the happiness of the 
soul hereafter must depend upon its love of 
God. Here, that love is a joy which gives 
back to the soul the richest rewards. There, 
its absence is, must be, eternal misery. ‘“ With- 
out hope, and without God in the world,” are 
descriptive words which have been rightly 
characterized as “terse and terrific.” With- 
out hope and without God eternally is a con- 
dition of being which it passes the power of 
language to express and of the human mind 
to conceive. 

This paralysis, which “¢nordinate affection” 
brings upon our ability to love God, stops the 
other functions of the organs of the spiritual 
body. There may, indeed, be action in those 
organs, where inordinate affections exist, but 
it is only formal. Such a person does not love 
spiritual exercises, though it is possible that 
he goes through them from a pressure of cir- 
cumstances—from a desire that he shall appear 
consistent, or from fear, or because his con- 
science may sometimes be aroused. Love, joy, 
life, are gone. He does not go to his prayers, 
his Bible, his church, with a glad heart. All 
those expressions of the Psalmist, such as, “I 
was glad when they said unto me, We will go 
into the house of the Lord,” “ My soul shall 
be satisfied even as it were with marrow and 
fatness, when my mouth praiseth Thee with 
joyful lips,” find no verification in anything of 
which he has experience. é 

The effect of inordinate affection is further 
seen in the fact that it draws away to itself 
that which belongs to something better. If 
you have in your garden a plant which you 
are tending and cultivating (you of course re- 
move from it all noxious weeds as soon as they 
appear), you keep other plants, however 
good they may be in themselves and in their 
place, at a suitable distance. This is the 
very point: we are called upon to place 
the tree of heavenly love—the love of God— 
in the center of the garden of our life, and 
then everything which can take away nourish- 
ment from it, must be kept at a proper dis- 
tance. * 


THE PROPRIETIES OF AFFECTION. 
We must have other affections. God de- 
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signed that we should have other affections. 
God blesses other affections. He disciplines 
us through them. Indeed, St. Paul draws an 
illustration from holy connubial love, to set 
forth more clearly the love of Christ for the 
Church. He draws a parallel between them: 
“So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies; he that lovyeth his wife loveth 
himself. For no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh” (the bodily lacerations to which I allud- 
ed, belong to a later day; so that St. Paul 
had never heard of what, in a so-called Chri8- 
tian Church, is familiar to us): “no man ever 
yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church.” 
But the love of God is to be sacred above 
every other affection. Without Him, no other 
objects of love would have been given to us, 
nor would they be preserved to us a single 
moment, nor would we have any capability 
whatsoever of loving. All things in the king- 
dom of God, in the universe, are beautiful 
only as proper proportion and due relation are 
maintained. An inordinate affection is an 
affection out of place—out of proportion—one 
which throws its betters in the shade. You 
may hold a very small object so near to the 
eye as to shut out the light of the sun; so you 
may bring a trifling object so very near to your 
heart—you may make so much of it—you may 
love it so intensely that the love of God will 
be impossible. 


It is for this reason that it is often difficult 
to anSwer satisfactorily a question, not infre- 
quently asked, respecting amusements and in- 
dulgences. St. Paul tells St. Timothy to use a 
little wine for his stomach’s sake, and for 
his often infirmities. The Psalmist speaks of 
bread as strengthening man’s heart; of oil, as 
giving him a cheerful countenance; and of wine, 
as making glad the heart of man. But who 
does not know that the moment the love of 
wine gets hold of a man, and becomes an in- 
ordinate love, he is almost beyond hope of 
recall—a lost man? Zhen rise up sternly from 
the same holy volume another class of texts. 
The very clouds of heaven seem to gather black- 
ness as these holy texts declare, ‘“ Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging,’ “They have 
erred through wine, and through strong drink 
are out of the way. The priest and the pro- 
phet have erred through strong drink, they 
are swallowed up of wine, they are out of the 
way through strong drink, they err in vision, 
they stumble in judgment.” And do we not 
know that we look upon that man in whom 
this affection has become inordinate with 
amazement and pity? Not only is the love of 
God out of the question in such a man’s heart, 
but the love of wife and children, of virtue, of 
honor—nay, everything which stands in the 
way of this overtopping, all-absorbing, all- 
destroying affection, must get out of the 
way. Hence comes irritability. Beings, who 
else would cling to him, shrink from him. 
Children who haye clung to him in love shiver 
and shrink away from his presence. You 
may talk with him; he will promise, and weep, 
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and pray, and in five minutes be as much a 
fool as ever. When we speak of inordinate 
affection in a definite relation, we take it for 
granted that there is an affection possible in 
the same relation which is noé inordinate. 
And God forbid that I should condemn as 
recreant to his Christian vows, for this reason, 
every one who drinks wine. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

The question of total abstinence is one upon 
which people are not agreed (the preponder- 
ance of sentiment being against it rather than 
in its fayor). But when this affection becomes 
tnordinate, who doubts that there is no ques- 
tion whatsoever about the matter? Nay, who 
doubts, from the fact that the victim of the 
affection, when inordinate, seems to pass be- 
yond his own control, that total abstinence be- 
comes an imperative duty, the moment the 
tendency in the appetite is detected? Nay, who 
can doubt, when this vice becomes alarming 
in the community, that all right-minded people, 
and above all, Christian people, have a grave re- 
sponsibility to meet, and should set an ex- 
_ ample of forbearance, though they feel that 
there would be no personal danger to them- 
selves of inordinate affection therein ? 

Our Church does not discipline her mem- 
bers for drinking wine, nor for dancing, nor 
for visiting places of amusement. Why ? 
Because it is not felt that the thing in itself is 
sinful, though in every instance fraught with 
danger. Why again? Because of the special 
power of fascination in every case. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that the love of money is*the 
root of all evil. I am not aware, however, 
that those religious bodies which would dis- 
cipline their members for indulgence in the 
other particulars named, prohibit the making 
and holding of money. We certainly do not. 
But yet how false should we or any preacher 
of righteousness be, if we did not lift our voice 
against the love of wealth—the hoarding of 
wealth—the squandering of wealth in self-in- 
dulgence—the withholding of wealth from 
doing good in our day and generation—the 
idolatry of wealth! How untrue to the holy 
Scriptures should we be if we did not warn 
all who possess it—all who hope that the true 
riches will be hereafter committed to them, to 
be faithful to the trust of what our Lord calls 
“the mammon of unrighteousness.” And so of 
wine and all it represents, of dancing and the 
visiting of places of amusement. How false 
would that pastor be to his trust who did not 
lift up the voice of warning respecting them! 
For whatever may be conceded of a thing as 
innocent in itself, not one word, with the 
Bible before us, can be said the moment the 
affection becomes inordinate. Then it is 
ruled out at once, and, for prudential reasons, 
total abstinence becomes the rule in any such 
relation. Since these which have been named 
are admitted to present peculiar temptations 
to excess, and have been so successful in recon- 
verting Christian worshippers to worldly dey- 
otees, in whom the love of God and of holy 
things seems often to be utterly extinguished, so 
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that the life again becomes vain and foolish, 
Christian people must be specially watchful in 
these respects. 

But we must not lose sight of a most impor- 
tant fact—that that which sweeps away one by 
its power of fascination is entirely stupid to 
another. J presume there are some who hear 


me who are moderate in all their enjoyments’ 


—who wisely watch against excess in all these 
respects—who yet can testify to the fascinating 
power of a worldly life in the particulars of 
which I have named, while there are others 
to whom these things severally are even with- 
out any attractiveness whatsoever. Now, ifthe 
principle upon which we are dwelling be a 
true one, what an idle thing it would be for 
such a person to infer that religion consists in 
abstaining from wine-drinking, dancing, and 
visiting places of amusement! So that absti- 
nence from these is a test, in such a sense, that 
if a Christian body can effect this abstinence 
in its members they are therefore good Chris- 
tians. This certainly has been the mistake of 
certain systems, and it is wrong in principle. 
For where such prominence is given to two 
or three dangers (which are undoubtedly pecu- 
liar, calling for the greatest watchfulness and 
often for instant excision), it is likely to be for- 
gotten that inordinate affection, in any rela- 
tion whatsoeyer, shuts God out of sight, and 
out of mind, and out of heart. Our blessed 
Lord says, “If thy hand, or thy foot, or thine 
eye offend thee, cut it off or pluck it out 
and cast it from thee.” It certainly is not 
a just view of our duty to God to be content 
with that state of the Christian life in which 
we abstain from certain things, toward which 
others are pointing the finger of condemnation, 
while we are keeping close to our hearts 
that which proves just as successful in 
driving God therefrom, owing to our inordin- 
ate affection for it. I care not whether 
it be household duties or the business of 
life, or any possible act or object. Any per- 
sonal habit for which we conceive an inor- 
dinate affection must be rooted up. It matters 
not whether you kill the bird with a stone or 
a rifle ball, so long as the missile which you 
send kills it. And so it matters not what-it is, 
whether it be an admitted enemy or your own 
hand or eye which offends. If the affec- 
tion be inordinate, it must be plucked up. 
Hence the great propriety of our petition in the 
litany against “allinordinate affections,” and 
for those petitions which we meet with in our 
best books of devotion for ‘‘ chaste and temper- 


ate habits and desires.” 


SUGGESTIONS. 

From what has been said, we learn a rule of 
charity—not to judge others by our own 
standard until we know that they have iden- 
tical appetites, desires, and dangers with our- 
selves. 

We also learn that while siz does not lose 
its character as such, yet what is possible for 
one person is impossible for another. Every 
one knows “the plague of his own heart.” 
“The sin which doth so easily beset us” is a 
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significant setting forth of something more 
than some one sin common to all in its attrac- 
tiveness, but of weaknesses peculiar to individ- 
uals. We learn also that it is impossible to 
have success in the Christian life without per- 
sonal, individual watchfulness; also that it is 
better to be watching owrselves than others. 
We need to have our eyes upon our own dan- 
gers, and our hand upon the helm of our own 
ship, if we would not run upon the rocks. 

“Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling” is a text which has a significance 
beyond what I think we ordinarily give it. 
No one else can do it for you, for no one else 
can be aware of what are your peculiar dan- 
gers. If a man does not put his own mind 
and heart to the work, using his spiritual zm- 
stinets, which correspond to natural sagacity, 
he must destroy the evidences of God’s pres- 
ence in himself faster than he or those who 
love him can build. “ Watch and pray,” words 
so solemnly uttered by our blessed Lord, im- 
pose a responsibility for individual watchful- 
ness which these considerations make appa- 
rent. You can put nothing in the place of 
individual watchfulness, coupled with personal 
conscientiousness ; it will prove to the spiritual 
life, by God’s blessing, what a coat of mail 
is to the body. It is yourself alone who can 
tell whether you are turning things innocent 
into things sinful. St. Paul places “inordin- 
ate affection” among those “members which 
are upon earth,” which we are to “mortify;” 
but that for which we may have inordinate 
affection is not specified. It is only the fact 
that the affection is inordinate to which our 
attention is directed. What the object of this 
inordinate affection is to each one of us, every 
one must determine in his own case. No eye 
but one’s own can discern quickly enough to 
take the alarm that an enemy is lurking in the 
heart under the guise of a friend. 

If you would not lose your hold upon God, 
suffer no earthly love to usurp the place of His 
love. Keep an open space around that love; 
let it be large and generous. Nay, as you 
draw nearer to your final departure from earth, 


see to it that your affections are more and 
more weaned from earthly things, so that 
when you shall go away from earth, you will 
not go from the things which you love, but to 
those things to which your heart has already 
been given. 

a 


“Tyat’s How.”—After a great snow-storm, 
a little fellow began to shovel a path through 
a large snow-bank before his grandmother’s 
door. He had nothing but a small shovel to 
work with. * 

“How do you expect to get through that 
drift?” asked a man, passing along. 

“ By keeping at tt,’ said the boy, cheerfully ; 
“ that’s how !” 

That is the secret of mastering almost every 
difficulty under the sun. If a hard task is be- 
fore you, stick to it. Do not keep thinking 
how large or hard it is; but go at it, and little 
by little it will grow smaller and smaller, until 
it is done. 
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EMINENT HEBREW CLERGYMEN. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS, 


In many respects, the Israelites are a “ pe- 
culiar people.” On looking over this group, 
several points arrest attention. The first is 
constitutional strength. In the twelve faces 
presented, there is not an indication of impaired 
health or physical weakness. In general, it 
will be seen that the base of the brain is large. 
From ear to ear the heads appear to be broad, 
and they are all amply developed across the 
brows. Such developments giye to the pos- 
sessor a very strong holdon life and its enjoy- 
ments ; a regard to physical things, and their 
relation with mankind. Persons who have 
high heads, broad and expanded at the top, 
and contracted and weak at the base, have fee- 
ble constitutions; and live chiefly in the realm 
of spirituality and idealism, and lightly esteem 
the realm of reality. Such men are not, in a 
marked degree, earthly in their tastes and ten- 
dencies. The persons before us, however, are 
strongly developed in those organs which take 
hold on the present life; which give a tendency 
to vigorous physical action ; which promote the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the senses—food, 
drink, exercise, and sociality. 

They are largely developed, also, in the lower 
part of the forehead ; indicating superior pow- 
ers of observation, practical talent, knowledge 
of things, adaptation to the acquisition of facti- 
tious knowledge. There is hardly a purely 
theoretical head in the group. One, the Rey. 
Samuel M. Isaacs, shows a large top-forehead. 
We judge him to be more of a theorist than 
any other man in the group. 

Another trait is clearly indicated in the Jew, 
which is that of memory; and in every head 
before us, the organ of Eventuality, or historical 
memory, is considerably above the medium. 
From the beginning of their history, the Jew 
has been accustomed to recite God’s doings 
with their fathers. It was specially command- 
ed them to teach the wonderful works of God 
to their children, and children’s children, that 
the generation to come might know them. 
This they have faithfully done; and it has ex- 
erted an influence on the development of the 
intellects of their posterity. Another marked 
characteristic is that of Language. The full 
eye belongs to the Hebrew; and we have never 
met one of either sex who was not a good 
talker. 

The Jews are, also, good financiers. Their 
heads are broad at Acquisitiveness. Their large 
Perceptives give them good judgment of prop- 
erty; while their large Acquisitiveness inclines 
them to acquire and to save. We have heard 
it stated that there was not asingle Jew receiv- 
ing a charitable support in our public institu- 
tions. Among the marks of excellent. health 
which these portraits evince, is broadness 
through the cheek-bones. This indicates lung- 
power; and we fancy that consumption does 
not afflict this people to any considerable ex- 
tent. There is also a fullness of the cheek, out- 
ward from the mouth, not often witnessed in 
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clergymen of other denominations, indicating 
excellent digestion. 

There are other striking characteristics 
evinced in these portraits. One is that of Firm- 
ness; which gives steadfastness, persistency, 
and unbending determination. This may have 
been developed in this people by contact with 
opposition and persecution, which they have 
been obliged to bear for.a thousand years; and 
if there is one trait of character more conspicu- 
ous than another in the Jew, it is persistency, 
endurance, and steadfast hardihood of purpose. 
One other conspicuous trait is that of Venera- 
tion. Reverence for the past; a tendency to 
honor their venerable fathers; a disposition to 
recount all the vicissitudes of the children of 
Israel from the time they went down from Ca- 
naan into Egypt, until the present time, has 
strengthened and matured that feeling. These 
are the conservatives of the world. The or- 
gans which indicate a desire for change, reform, 
new ideas, invention, improvement, and dis- 
covery are not prominently indicated in them 
by large Causality, Constructiveness, and In- 
agination. They are, however, more musical 
and artistic than inventive. In features, they 
vary according to the country, climate, race, or 
tribe from which they came. There are dark 
and there are light complexioned Jews; those 
from Poland, Spain, and Italy are more gener- 
ally dark, while those from Germany, Hungary, 
and Northern Europe are often light haired, 
and blue or gray eyed; but they are mixed— 
like the rest of the world—in this respect. 

The nose is, perhaps, one of the most con- 
spicuous features in the face of the Hebrew. 
The chin is also prominent, and the cheek-bone 
approaches that of the North American Indian. 
But we need not further particularize. Each 
reader may observe for himself, and come to 
his own conclusions in regard to these and 
other matters. 


Rey. Morris Jacop RarnHarr was 
born at Stockholm, in Sweden, October 3d, 1798. His 
father, who at that time was banker to the King of Swe- 
den, had two sons, who, in the year 1803, both fell dan- 
gerously ill, and the old gentleman yowed that if God 
would spare the life of one of his sons he would rear him 
to the service of his Maker. The elder, Raphael, died, 
and the younger, Morris, survived, and was at once in- 
troduced to his profound studies. In the year 1807 he 
was brought to Copenhagen, where he was present during 
the whole of the English attack. Entered at the Hebrew 
Grammar-school, he evinced great mental powers, so 
that on his Bar Mitsvah he was proclaimed Chober Soci- 
us, or Fellow of learned men. Accompanying his father 
to England, he devoted himself to the study of languages, 
traveled in France, Germany, and Belgium, and,‘when 
he returned to England, married, and had six children, 
the eldest and youngest of whom died, the remaining 
four surviving. 

After having tried his powers as a debater against the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, and 
as a lecturer on Hebrew poetry, he commenced the life 
of an author by publishing the Hebrew Review, or Maga- 
zine of Jewish Literature, of which one sheet appeared 
every week. This work attracted universal notice, both 
of Jews and Christians, and to this day has not been 
equaled by any subsequent Jewish publication in Eng- 
land. He was, however, at the end of the year 1836, 
forced to give it up for want of health. He had preyi- 
ously attracted the notice of the late Rey. Dr. Solomon 
Hirschell, chief rabbi of the Jews of Great Britain, as 
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whose honorary secretary he conducted affairs, while at the 
same time he published the translations of Maimonides, 
Rabbi Joseph Albo, Rabbi Hertz Wessely, and original 
papers on the Origin and Progress of Literature among 
the Spanish Jews, the History of the Hebrew Kingdom, 
the Religious Observances of the Jews, etc. In connec- 
tion with the Rey. David A. De Sola he published a trans- 
lation of eighteen treatises of the Mishna, and, subse- 
quently, a translation of the Pentateuch, of which, 
however, only one volume was published. In the next 
year he was elected preacher of the synagogue and 
master of the school in Birmingham, where he continued 
eight years. At that time, and ever since, he has been 
considered as the most eloquent orator and the purest 
writer of English among the Jews. His life in Birming- 
ham was eminently conducive to the best interests of 
Judaism. Taking a prominent part in the erection of 
the Hebrew school, he subsequently induced his talented 
countrywoman, Jenny Lind, to sing at a concert, by 
which means upward of £1,800 sterling ($9,000) was re- 
alized, and the debt of the school entirely paid off. He 
also visited several of the leading towns of England, and 
lectured on Hebrew literature, Jewish history, and many 
other subjects. In the year 1349, however, he resigned 
the situation he held in Birmingham, and came over to 
New York, where he was at once elected rabbi-preacher 
of the congregation B’nat Jeshurun. 

As a preacher in the synagogue, he proved himself 
eloquent and impressive, supporting the Jewish religion 
in its purity and vindicating it whenever attacked. At 
the same time, he has visited Philadelphia, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Lonis, and many other of the principal towns 
of the Republic, where he was equally admired by the 
Jews as a profound rabbi and by the Christians as an 
eminent scholar. In 1861 he was called to Washington, 
where he opened the House of Representatives with a 
prayer that was greatly admired. He has also written 
several works, among which we will name, ‘‘ Devotional 
Exercises for the Daughters of Israel,’’ the ‘‘ Post-Bibli- 
cal History of the Jews,” and several other publications. 

Oflate, Rey. Dr. Raphall has retired from active service, 
being too enfeebled to perform regularly the duties at- 
tached to the office of rabbi-preacher. The congregation 
was induced to sympathize with his infirm state of 
health, and, consequently, while retaining him as rabbi, 
rendered preaching discretionary with him. 

Dr. Raphall is of medium height and very corpulent. 
His hearing has become very much impaired. 


Rev. Samuret M. Isaacs was born in 
Leewarden, Holland, January, 1804. His father was a 
banker in that city, but losing all his property during the 
French war, he emigrated to England. He there as- 
sumed the position of a rabbi, instructing his five young 
sons to become “‘teachers in Israel.’” Four of these 
adopted the profession, one of whom died over thirty 
years ago. Another received a call to the congregation 
of Sydney, Australia; he died about two yearssince. A 
third, Rey. Professor D. M. Isaacs, is now minister of a 
large congregation in Manchester, England, and is widely 
esteemed for his fine talents and stirring eloquence, 
being the first pulpit orator—in the English language— 
among the English Jews. 

The subject of this sketch was for a few years principal 
of an educational and charitable institution in London, 
known as the Vevy Tsedek. In 1889 he received a call 
from the old Elm Street Synagogue of New York, and 
arrived in this city in the autumn of that year. In 1845, 
a new congregation having formed out of that, he was 
elected its minister. This was the Wooster Street Syna- 
gogue, which was erected in 1845; but giving way to the 
up-town movement, was sold in 1864, The congrega- 
tion, known as Shaaray Tefila, or ‘‘ Gates of Prayer,” 
then removed to the building, corner of 36th Street and 
Broadway, which they are occupying temporarily until 
their new synagogue is ready, an edifice now in process 
of erection in West 44th Street, near 6th Avenue. 

Rey. 8. M. Isaacs might be styled the ‘‘ father of the 
Jewish clergy” in this city, as he has been residing here 
longer than any other minister. His discourses in the 
old Elm Strect Synagogue used to attract crowds of 
visitors—Christians in large numbers, as he lectured, of 
course, in the English tongue; and go little was known 
of the Jews and Judaism at that time that people were 
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delighted to be informed on those topics. Formerly 
reader as well as lecturer, his discourses were given at 
intervals of four weeks, but since the removal of the 
congregation he has devoted his energies to his duties as 
minister exclusively, and he discourses regularly every 
other Saturday. He is universally respected by people 
of his persuasion in this country, with whom no rabbi 
is more widely known. His long residence here, his 
connection with the press, and his own unblemished 
character, combine to give him an extensive reputation. 
He is now sixty-four years ofage, and in excellent health, 
owing to his regular habits and indefatigable industry. 
He rises early and attends synagogue every morning be- 
fore seven o'clock, He has a wife and eight children, 
two of whom are associated with him in the editorial 
management of The Jewish Messenger—a weekly journal 
of marked literary ability, which he has been editing for 
the past eleven years. He is connected with all the 
Jewish charities of this city, some of which he was active 
in establishing. 

Rey. Mr. Isaacs is about medium height, of a very 
active temperament, has a clear hazel eye, hair sprinkled 
with gray, and white whiskers. His character denotes 
amiability, benevolence, piety, firmness, and a keen 
sense of humor. 


Rey. Isaac LEEsER is a native of 
Westphalia, Germany, and is now about sixty-two years 
ofage. He emigrated to this country in early life, be- 
coming very speedily acquainted with the language and 
customs of the States. On the death of the late Mr. 
Keys, reader at the Cherry Street Synagogue, Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Leeser was chosen his successor. His talents 
soon made him popular among his people, and he was 
retained as their guide for twenty-one years, when anew 
congregation was formed for him—Beth Hl Hmeth, wor- 
shiping on Franklin Street, a position which he still 
holds. 

Nearly forty years ago (1828) Mr. Leeser commenced 
his active life in behalf of Judaism, writing at that time 
at the city of Richmond, where he then resided, a work 
entitled ‘‘ The Jews and the Mosaic law, containing a 
Defense of the Revelation of the Pentateuch, and of the 
Jews for their adherence to the same.” This work was 
published at Philadelphia in 1834, together with a series 
of ‘‘Essays on the Relative Importance of Judaism and 
Christianity.” 

Mr. Leeser has been eminently a public character. 
Besides giving his earnest attention to his own congre- 
gation, he has, whenever occasion offered, shown his 
identity with the Jewish cause by his exertions in their 
behalf—at one time, by journeying hundreds of miles to 
consecrate a synagogue or to perform a marriage cere- 
mony; at another, by wielding his powerful pen in be- 
half of his brethren when attacked or slandered in the 
public press. He deserves the credit of having been the 
first to introduce pulpit-preaching in the vernacular, and 
has regularly, unless prevented by sickness, delivered 
sermons on Sabbaths and holydays, 

Asa pulpit orator, Mr. Lesser possesses every qualifl- 
cation, Although he has been forso many years engaged 
in public speaking, his discourses have lost none of their 
original attractiveness. With few exceptions, his ser- 
mons are ex tempore, without notes or manuscript. 
There is one peculiarity about them which we can hardly 
help noticing—his voice and manner, in beginning a 
lecture, are hurried and somewhat awkward; but when 
fully impressed and warmed by the spirit of his theme, 
his voice grows truly eloquent, his gesture imposing, and 
he speedily creates in the minds of his hearers a sympa- 
thy for the subject, an admiration for the speaker. His 
discourses are always replete with knowledge, and his 
general information is singularly extensive. 

Mr. Leeser is justly regarded as a man of superior 
learning. He has written and translated a large number 
of works, prominent among which is his valuable trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, which is universally regarded 
as the best in use. Besides this great work, he has pre- 
pared a series of books, embracing the Daily and Festival 
Prayers, the Pentateuch, and a number of religious 
works, Catechisms, Hebrew Primers, and thelike. He 
is the pioneer of the Jewish press, having published the 

Occident, 1 monthly magazine, twenty-four years ago, 
which he still edits with ability. He has probably ac- 
complished more to promote intelligence among the 
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Jews of this country, and to inspire in them an attach- 
ment to their religion and ancient faith, than any other 
person. As to Mr. Leeser’s principles, he is uncom- 
promisingly orthodox, a system he has ever defended 
from innovation; and for his earnestness and consistency 
he is respected by both friends and opponents. 

Rey. Mr. Leeser has never married. He is of medium 
height and slim; has a clean-shaven face and long gray 
hair, He is now suffering from a severe illness, which 
has incapacitated him from active duty for months past. 
His devoted congregation and his large circle of friends 
look fondly forward to his recoyery.* 


Rev. Apranam De Sora was born in 
London, England. His father was one of the most emi- 
nent Hebrew divines, and well known to theologians 
and biblical critics by the many valuable works he has 
produced. After finishing the usual academic course, 
young De Sola devoted himself almost exclusively to his 
favorite studies; and before his twentieth year he re- 
ceived several calls to fill honorable and lucrative ap- 
pointments among his brethren. He accepted the call 
of the Montreal Hebrew congregation, and arrived in that 
city in 1847. He soon obtained the confidence and at- 
tachment of his flock, and has remained with them on 
the most cordial terms ever since. During his first year 
in Montreal he lectured for the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of that city on the ‘‘ History of the Jews of Eng- 
land.’’ He also lectured for this society and the 
Mechanics’ Institute every succeeding winter, as long as 
they continued to give a course of lectures, He is the 
present president of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal. In his connection with this Society he has 
lectured on the zoology of the Scriptures, the cosmogony, 
and the botany of the Scriptures, 

In 1848 he was appointed professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in McGill College, the duties of which 
office Le has continued to discharge to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, He has contributed articles to various 
periodicals, one of the most notable is his learned treatise 
on the ‘‘ Sanitary Institutions of the Hebrews.”’ 
his other publications are ‘‘ Notes on the Jews of Persia,” 
‘*Hanagid’s Introduction to the Talmud,” ‘* The Jewish 
Calendar” (conjointly with Rev. J. J. Lyons, of New 
York), and various educational works. 

Besides his literary activity, Mr. De Sola has uniformly 
identified himself with every movement calculated to 
promote the intellectual advancement of the community 
in which helives. He has been elected honorary member 
of various literary and scientific societies both in Europe 
and America, and the good-will of his friends has made 
him the recipient of several testimonials of a flattering 
and valuable character, 

Rey. Mr. De Sola is a genial gentleman, with a most 
amiable disposition, and fond of agreeable society. He 
is tall, inclined to stoutmess, has large, kindly features, 
dark eyes and hair, and is altogether a model of an edu- 
cated and refined Jewish clergyman. 


Rey. Dr. Samvuret ADLER is the son 
of Jacob J. Adler, rabbi of the congregation at Worms, 
on the Rhine, in which city he was born in the year 
1810. At an early age he commenced the study ofthe 
Hebrew language, the Bible, and the Talmud, which he 
diligently pursued under the kind and careful superin- 
tendence of his father. At the untimely death of the 
latter, however, the subject of this sketch, then a lad of 
fourteen, for the first time left his home and repaired to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, there to pursue his studics at 
the Talmudical High School. After some time he re- 
turned again to his native town to study under the Rabbi 
Bamberg, and also, by his own exertions, to fit himself 
for the university. From 1831 to 18386 he frequented the 
Universities of Bonn and Giessen, and devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of philosophy, but more 
especially to that of Oriental philology. Returning to 
Worms in the spring of 1836, he was forthwith installed 
as preacher and religious instructor of the congregation, 
to which office that of Inspector of all Jewish schools of 
the district was soon added. In this position he first 
appeared as a champion of reform, and took the first 


* Since writing the above, we have been informed that 
Mr. Leeser succumbed to his protracted illness, and de- 
parted this life on the 1st of February last. 
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steps toward the purification and improvement of pub- 
lic worship among the Israelites of that entire section 
of country. In the fall of 1842 Dr. Adler received charge 
of the rabbinical district of Alzei, an extensive, and as 
yet uncultivated, field of labor, but one which welt re- 
paid his labor, so that in a few years the small com- 
munity of Alzei had obtained for itself throughout Ger- 
many a name which compared favorably with that of the 
richest and largest congregations. This congregation 
also permitted its minister to join the conyocations of 
German rabbins of 1844-46, of which he became one of 
the most active members. In 1854 Dr. Adler accepted 
an engagement as rabbi and preacher of the Jewish con- 
gregation at Limberg, in Galicia, but which was not 
fulfilled on account of unforeseen and serious family dis- 
turbances. In the fall of 1856, after the death of the 
Jamented Dr. Merzbacher, he received a call as rabbi to 
the Temple Zmanuel of New York, to which he gladly 
responded, and is still discharging the duties of that 
office in this city, having the gratification of seeing his 
efforts crowned with entire success. 

Dr, Adler’s congregation is one of the wealthiest in 
the country. It belongs to the new reform school of 
Judaism. The magnificent structure now in process 
of erection at the corner of 43d Street and 5th Avenue 
will be occupied the coming fall by this congregation. 

In appearance, Dr. Adler is-thoroughly clerical, and 
though generally of an austere look, he has his moments 
of merriment and bonhommie. He is distinguished for 
his rhetorical abilities, his sermons being extempo- 
raneous, but of a pure, elevated style. He only occasion- ~ 
ally lectures in the English language. 


Rev. Dr. Brernnarp ItLtowy was 
porn in Rollin, Bohemia, in the year 1814. From his 
early youth his parents destined him to be a ‘‘teacher 
in Israel,’? and educated him accordingly. He com- 
pleted his theological studies in the famous rabbinical 
college of Rabbi Moses Sopher, of Presburg, Hungary, 
and received the diploma of *‘ Doctor of Philosophy”’ at 
the University of Pesth. He emigrated early to this 
country, in consequence of political complications, and 
became pastor of the synagogue in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
subsequently removed to New Orleans, and, a short time 
after the surrender of that city to the Union forces, in 
the late war, he accepted a call from the congregation 
Shearith Israel, of Cincinnati, O., a position which he 
still holds. 

Rey. Mr. Ilowy is noted as a learned Talmudist and 
aman of strict piety. He is one of the most strenuous 
supporters of the old orthodox school of Judaism. In 
person he is tall and of a venerable appearance, with a 
dark complexion, piercing black eyes, and black hair 
and beard thickly sprinkled with gray. As a speaker, 
he is quite eloquent in both the English and German 
languages, and he is also an accomplished linguist. 


Rev. James K. GurHer is a native 
of Westphalia, Prussia. After haying completed his 
collegiate and theological studies, he officiated as 
preacher and teacher in his native country for three 
years. He arrived in New York in 1843. At first he 
acted as book-keeper in the connting-room of a brother, 
amerchant in this city, and wrote an occasional article 
for the press. He was called to Cincinnati in 1846, to 
act as principal in the Hebrew Institute, and there offi- 
ciated likewise as preacher. In 1850 he followed a call 
to New Orleans, where he has resided ever since, and is 
now minister of one of the largest congregations in the 
United States. His sermons, delivered on his occasional 
visits to New York, have always attracted attention, 
being afterward published either in pamphlet form or 
in the columns of the Jewish and daily press. 

As a speaker, Rey. Mr. Gutheim is fluent and graceful. 
His style is a combination of the philosophical and 
poetical. , 


Rey. Dr. M. Jasrrow was born in 
Posen in the year 1829. He was educated in the Gym- 
nasium of Posen, having previously studied the Talmud 
with the celebrated Rabbi Moses Feilchenfeld. In 1852 
he attended the Berlin University, and graduated with 
distinction three years later, owing to a dissertation he 
had composed on the philosophical system of Aben 
Ezra. He was for two years teacher in Dr. Sach’s 
school in Berlin. In 1858 Dr. Jastrow was called to 
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Warsaw. In 1861 the political outbreak occurred in 
Poland, and Dr. Jastrow naturally took the part of the 
oppressed Jews and Poles. He was arrested, and obliged 
to spend thirteen weeks in the citadel of Warsaw, until, 
being a Prussian citizen, he was expelled, or rather 
banished, to his fatherland. After a year's stay in Prus- 
sia he accepted the situation of rabbi in Manheim, 
when a decree of Prince Constantine, the Governor of 
Poland, remitted his sentence of banishment and allowed 
him to return to Warsaw. The revolution again break- 
ing out early in 1863, compelled him to leave the city a 
second time, and in the following year he became,rabbi 
of the synagogue at Worms, which position he held 
until 1866, when he accepted a call from the congrega- 
tion Redef Sholom, of Philadelphia. 

Rey. Dr. Jastrow is one of the most learned Jewish 
divines in this country, eloquent in his speech and with 
his pen, and active in his defense of Judaism. He is of 
medium height, has a mild, pleasant countenance. As 
soon as his acquaintance with the language of his adopt- 
ed country will warrant his lecturing in that tongue, 
we may expect great results from his eloquence and 
energy. 


Rev. Dr. Henry Vipaver was born 
in 1833 in Poland. He commenced Talmudical studies 
when five years of age. At thirteen he was considered 
quite an adept in the science of biblical philology, and 
was warmly commended by the principal rabbis of War- 
saw. Hebrew poctry was his favorite theme, and many 


of his Hebrew productions in poetry, as also in prose, ° 


have been published in different periodicals. In 1859 
he arrived in this country, officiating as rabbi-preacher 
to acongregation in Philadelphia ; but, owing to illness, 
he returned to Eurepe in 1861. In 1863 he accepted a 
call from the large Hebrew congregation in St. Louis, 
Mo., and remained there until January, 1868, when he 
removed to New York, becoming preacher to the influ- 
ential congregation B’nai Jeshurun, worshiping in 34th 
Street, succeeding the venerable Rabbi Raphall. 

Dr. Vidaver, although not born here, is yet sufficiently 
versed in the manners and language of the country to be 
denominated an ‘‘ American rabbi.”’? He discourses very 
fluently in the English tongue, is rich in allegory and 
quotation, and is very earnest and forcible in his denun- 
ciation of whatever he considers antagonistic to the spirit 
of true Judaism. He is of medium height, dark com- 
piexioned, has black hair and beard, and small, hazel eyes. 


Rev. Bensamin Szoitp was born in 
Nemesberg, Hungary, on Noy. 5, 1831. As with so many 
ofthe German Jewish youth, he was early put to theo- 
logical studies, learning the Talmud and kindred branch- 
es at Vienna, and graduating from the University of 
Breslau. In October, 1859, he became minister of the 
wealthy Hanover Street Synagogue in Baltimore, Md., 
with which he is still connected. He is well knownin 
his adopted city as a man of learning and activity. He 
has published several works bearing upon Jewish sub- 
jects, among which are a revised edition of the ritual, a 
catechism for Jewish youth, and an English and German 
edition of the prayers. Dr. Szold hasa noble and com- 
manding presence, an intellectual head, and is outwardly 
an excellent specimen of the genuine Jewish rabbi. 


Rey. Aaron J. Messtne was born in 
Posen, Russia, in the year 1839. He is consequently one 
of the youngest Jewish ministers in this country. His 
father is rabbi in Czempin, in the district of Posen, and 
it is to his teachings that the subject of this sketch owes 
his zeal for his prefession, as well as his knowledge of 
the duties of his post. He studied divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Gratz, with Dr. Elias Goodmacher; became 
subsequently engaged as preacher in Milledge and Meck- 
lenberg. He has been in this country buta short time, 
having arrived here early in 1866, on a call from the con- 
gregation Beth Israel Bikur Cholim, worshiping in 
Chrystie Street, New York city. He is much beloved by 
the members of his congregation, and wherever known 
he soon commands respect, although comparatively a 
stranger to the American Israelites. He delivers dis- 
courses in the German tongue, his sermons being distin- 
guished for their earnestness and clearness. Rey. Mr. 
Messing is of medium height, well formed, light hair and 

- beard, and dark eyes. By the time he is sufficiently ac- 








quainted with the English language to discourse in that 
tongue, he will be decidedly an acquisition to the Amer- 
ican Jewish clergy. 


Rey. Grorce Jacogs, now the spirit- 
nal head of the oldest synagogue in Richmond, Va., was 
born in Kingston, Jamaica, Sept. 24, 18384. He emigrated 
to the United States in August, 1854, commenced turning 
his attention to the ministry in 1857, and subsequently 
entered it. He has ever been popular with his flock, be- 
ing of a very hospitable and genial nature. During the 
war, he acted for some time as chaplain in the Southern 
regiments, proving of great service to those of his co-reli- 
gionists with whom he came in contact in his official 
capacity. Rev. Mr. Jacobs is an able writer and lecturer. 
He is publishing a series of catechisms and religious 
works for the young. He is of a tall and commanding 
appearance. His complexion is dark, his hair, beard, and 
eyes deep black. 


THE JEWS AND JUDAISM. 


The practice of the Jewish religion differs so essential- 
ly from that of other denominations, that we may devote 
a little space to a consideration of its distinctive char- 
acter, 

The Jewish religion had its origin in the Mosaic reve- 
lation, which, nevertheless, was in some respects an 
iteration of enactments previously accepted by the He- 
brew people. Noah and Abraham were recipients of 
laws relating to the shedding of blood, sacrifices, and the 
Sabbath was an institution universally respected in rec- 
ognition of the creation. 

The history of the origin and progress of Judaism 
during the successive periods of the theocracy, the judg- 
es, the kings, and the captivity, the development of the 
prophetical office and the priesthood, the grandeur of the 
temple worship, the union of state and church, culmi- 
nating in the downfall of the kingdoms of Israel and Ju- 
dah, the dark chapters of the dispersion relieved by oc- 
casional flashes of light and glory, as in the days of the 
Maceabees, and the supersedure of the Jewish Church 
strictly by successors of limited powers and influence, 
the Sanhedrim and the Synagogue and the Rabbins, is 
more or less familiar to our readers. 

Judaism in America presents sufficient points of inter- 
est to warrant us in restricting this sketch to a cursory 
sirvey of its growth and present condition. 

There are fully four hundred thousand Hebrews in the 
United States. The first settlers emigrated from the 
Dutch West Indies and Guiana, and Holland itself, and 
established themselves at Newport, R. I., New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah ; the earliest record dates back 
to 1660, when a charter was granted by the province of 
Niew Amsterdam to the Jewish community anthorizing 
the laying out of a burial-gronnd. There is a synagogue 
standing at Newport, R. I., erected a hundred and fifty 
years ago. There were in 1840 three synagogues in New 
York, there are now thirty, and the Jewish population 
has increased in that period from five hundred to fifty 
thousand. 

The mode of worship practiced among the Jews differs 
from that of every other system. The prayers are chant- 
ed and read in Hebrew. The ritual consists, for the 
most part, of the Psalms of David, and the supplications 
and prayers are mostly of great antiquity. 

There are two rituals among the orthodox Jews, or 
rather three ; two being branches of the same origin—the 
German and Polish, and the Portuguese. These rituals 
differ in minor points, the doctrines and teachings of the 
creed being identical. The pronunciation of the Hebrew 
is the test, the Portuguese being broader and more accu- 
rate. 

The interior of the Jewish synagogue presents this 
aspect. The eastern end, opposite the entrance, is called 
the Mizrach, and is the locality occupied by the Ark. 
This Ark—the representative of the ‘“‘Ark of the Cove- 
nant” which was with the Israelites in all their wander- 
ings, and was preserved in their Temple untilits destruc- 
tion—contains a number of parchment scrolls of the 
Pentateuch. These scrolls are guarded with great zeal, 
and are handsomely and richly encased, and crowned with 
bells, and adorned with plates of silver. Every Sabbath, 
and on Monday and Thursday mornings, a scroll is taken 
from the Ark and the lesson of the day is read by the offi- 
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ciant. The Pentateuch is divided into fifty-four sections, 
one of which is read weekly, the cycle being completed 
every year. Some years containing less than fifty-four 
Sabbaths (the Jewish year is not always of the same 
length, varying from 854 to 886 days, according to an 
established calendar), two of these portions are occa- 
sionally read together. 

The center of the synagogue is occupied by the read- 
ing-desk, or Almemor, as it is termed. Here are seats 
for those engaged in the ceremonies, and here the reader 
stands, supported at times by the elders or Parnassim. 
The reader looks toward the east and chants the prayers 
ina peculiar Oriental monotone. The psalms and hymns 
are sung by a choir—which is sometimes in front and 
sometimes behind the desk—in some synagogues, while 
in others the congregational system is still pursued. 

On either side of the desk are ranged the seats for the 
males, the other sex being placed in the galleries. 

The service ona Saturday usually commences at nine. 
At ten, the scroll of the Law is taken from the Ark, the 
ceremonies being quite imposing. The ritual is divided 
into morning and additional services, in commemoration 
of the daily and additional sacrifices for Sabbath. It 
concludes usually with a discourse in English or German. 

In the Jewish temples of the reform school—of which 
there are five in New York, and about forty in the United 
States—the sexes are not seated separately. The choir is 
accompanied by an organ or melodeon. The male wor- 
shipers, in the orthodox synagogue, wear their hats and 
silk ‘“ praying scarfs,” or Zaleths, during service; in the 
reform temples they do not. 


The Israelites have participated in the freedom of reli- 
gious opinion that had its greatest development in Ger- 
many, and accordingly the past decade has witnessed the 
growth of the ‘‘ reform movement” in the United States, 
which departs less from the doctrines than from the ritual 
of orthodox Judaism, and is not as yet combined in a 
definite and systematic organization. The idea of inde- 
pendent and heterogeneous congregations is maintained 
accordingly; and the abandonment of the old ritual has 
led to the introduction of several new forms of prayer 
and embodiments of principles which have frequently 
only local acceptation. Thus there are distinct rituals at 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, San Francisco, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other cities. The tendency among the rising 
generation is toward union and harmony ; but the Jewish 
community is very young and unsettled, and for some 
years it is unlikely that any other than the independent 
or congregational system will mect existing requirements 
and prejudices. 

Tn their charities, the Israelites are proverbially gener- 
ous and judicious, and all sections are united. The pe- 
culiar requirements of Jewish law as respects diet, etc., 
have rendered indispensable the establishment of hos- 
pitals,orphan asylums, and kindred institutions where the 
inmates may live as in Jewish households, and enjoy the 
ministrations of Israelite clergymen. Such public insti- 
tutions exist at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans 
and elsewhere; and in New York they are on a grand 
scale, nearly two hundred children being cared for at 
the Orphan Asylum—a spacious and elegant edifice on 
Third Avenue and Seventy-seventh Street. 

The Israelites, supporting by tax the institutions of 
their respective cities, thus maintain the double burden 
of special charitable societies, while scarcely a single Jew 
isan inmate ofa general almshouse orasylum. They have, 
also, their own educational system to this extent: that 
most synagogues have schoolhouses attached; and a 
college (the Maimonides) has recently been established at 
Philadelphia for instruction in the higher branches of 
Hebrew studies. 

Hebrew citizens are among the foremost in commercial 
circles, while also enjoying distinction among scientific 
and professional men. There are many eminent physi- 
cians and lawyers of the Jewish race; and not a few have 
attained prominence in political life. They have filled 
posts of honor and dignity in civil and military depart- 
ments, from Major-General to privates, from Governor to 
councilman; and, socially, no longer exhibit the char- 
acter of exclusiveness and clannishness which has in 
times past placed them under a ban. ci 

The peculiar principles of the Jewish faith are expound- 
ed in the Old Testament and in the writings of biblical 
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commentators, rabbinical authorities, and recent Jewish 
literature, pre-eminently German, The Israelites have 
national and international committees working for the 
common benefit; of the former, the Board of Delegates 
of American Israelites, the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, the Central Consistory of France are examples; of 
the latter, the Universal Israelite Alliance, withits head- 
quarters at Paris, M. Cremieux, the renowned lawyer, 
being President. Their press has of late years visibly 
improved in this country ; there are six Jewish weeklies 
and one monthly. 

It is not the practice of the Jews to seek converts. 
They intermarry among themselves, not desiring to 
effect alliances with Christians. They maintain a reli- 
gious exclusiveness, while the tendency is toward a 
breaking-down of social barriers. They are ‘‘a peculiar 
people” still; and it is a marvel that, in view of the per- 
secutions and temptations of centuries, they remain so 
faithful to their ancestral traditions. 

The Jewish creed is thus set forth in the ‘* Confession” 
prepared by Maimonides, one of the most renowned of 
the Israelite doctors: 

THE THIRTEEN ARTICLES OF THE JEWISH FAITH, 

I believe with perfect faith: 

1. That God is the creator and governor of all creatures. 
He alone is the cause of all that is, was, and ever will be. 

2. He is a Unity, and thereis no Unity like unto His. 
He alone is our God who was, is, and will be. 

3. He is not material, not subject to the accidents of 
matter, and there isno resemblance to him whatever. 

4. He is the first and last being. 

5. He is the only one to whom appertains worship. 

6. All the words of the Prophets are true. 

7%. The prophecy of Moses, our teacher, was true; and 
he is the father of the prophets, both before and after him. 

8. The Law which is in our possession is the same 
which was given to Moses. 

9. This Law will never be changed, nor will there exist 
any other law from the Creator. 

10. God knows all the thoughts and actions of man. 

11. God rewards those who observe his command- 
ments, and punishes those who transgress them. 

12. That the Messiah will come. 

13. That there will be a resurrection of the dead, at the 
time appointed by the Creator. 

——~@ ¢-<> e-e—_____. 


MUSIC. 


Music is the poetry of sound. It embraces 
harmony, concord, and melody. It moves 
with the succession of the same or similar 
sounds, and moyes on velvet wings, waved 
so gently and gracefully that naught but on- 
ward motion is known or felt. Oh, the rap- 
turous charm of music! What power it has 
to soften, melt, enchain, in its spirit-chords of 
subduing harmony! Truly there is power in 
music, an almost omnipotent power. It will 
tyrannize over the soul; it will force it to bow 
down and worship; it will wring adoration 
from it, and compel the heart to yield its treas- 
ures of love. Every emotion, from the most 
reyerent devotion to the wildest gushes of 
frolicsome joy, it holds subject to its imper- 
ative will. Music being the voice of love, how 
appropriate a vehicle is it to bear up to the 
great home of everlasting love the incense of 
human affections! Sing unto the Lord, be- 
cause He is love. Sing to Him, because music 
is the voice of love. Sing to Him, because He 
loves the songs of devout hearts. Sing unto 
Him, because a sacred song melts the heart in 
love to Him. Sing unto Him, because music 
elevates the soul to heaven. Sing to Him, be- 
cause music is the type of the infinite, and en- 
larges the sphere of our thoughts and aspira- 
tions. Sing unto Him, because music is the 
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link unseen that binds all hearts in one, and 
all with God. 

Who does not know the softening power of 
music, especially the music of the human 
voice? It is like the angel-whisperings of 
kind words in the hour of trouble. Who can 
be angry when the voice of love speaks in 
song? Who hears the harsh voice of selfish- 
ness and brutalizing passion when music 
gathers up her pearly love-notes to salute the 
ear with a stray song of paradise? Sing to 
the wicked man, sing to the disconsolate, sing 
to the sufferer, sing to the old, and sing to chil- 
dren, for music will inspire them all. When 
we think how much the world wants awaken- 


ing, we can think of no power better calculated © 


to do it than that which dwells in the mys- 
terious melodies of music. Let everybody be- 
come musicians, and surely they would become 
loving souls. The dead would be raised, the 
stupid vitalized, and the enervate, mindless 
creature of ennwi stirred into a breathing, ac- 
tive, emotional existence. Music never sug- 
gests vulgarity and baseness, never tends to 
the coarse and low. It not only gives an 
additional warmth, fervor, and vigor to the 
powers within, but it gives refinement. Then, 
let every father and mother encourage their 
children to learn music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Let singing societies abound, and let 
every village and town have its “band” of in- 
strumental performers.— Hopes and Helps.” 
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LABOR IN HEAVEN. 


“LABOR in heayen,” repeated the merchant, 
as he closed his ledger and turned his steps 
toward home; “I thought there was no labor 
there, no anxiety to meet notes, no solicitude 
about the responsibility of debtors or pecula- 
tions of dishonest clerks.” Still there was a 
thought floating in his mind, that absolute rest 
could not bring unalloyed happiness; and _ re- 
volying this thought he proceeded on his way. 

As he entered his private parlor, where Mar- 
garet, his invalid daughter, was reclining, and 
who looked up, with her large liquid eyes 
brightened by a smile of gladness at his en- 
trance, he said, for he was in the habit of refer- 
ing most spiritual questions to her, “ Margaret, 
do you think there can be labor in heaven ?” 

“ Father, I hope so.” f 

“ And why do you hope so, daughter ?” 

“There is so little I can do in this world, in 
my infirmity, that I hope in that world, where 
imperfect limbs are unknown, to find some 
blessed employment ; do not you think so too ?” 

“Yes, Margaret,” hereplied, in amore positive 
tone, “ there will be labor there—the labor of 
love; and you are doing it here, my sweet min- 
istering spirit ;” and he kissed the fair brow with 
evident emotion. “It will only be a difference 
in kind; but some exercise of our faculties, 
which we are not to suppose to be less in a 
spiritual state than in a natural one, is neces- 
sary for our happiness; nay, more, is necessary 
to prevent misery.” 

“ But, father,” said his wife, playfully, “you 
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do not expect to be selling beautiful shawls 
there, to more beautiful ladies, do you?” 

“No, no; but will not thoughts be woven 
out into beautiful forms here, as here? Did 
you ever think of the thought necessary to 
produce the intricate patterns of our India 
shawls,and where it must have its rise? Sure- 
ly wisdom and discretion, and all the powers 
of the mind, are from the Lord. Does it not 
read that,‘Them hath he filled with wisdom 
of heart, to work all manner of work, of the 
engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of 
the embroiderer in blue, and in purple, in scar- 
let, and in fine linen, and of the weayer, even 
of them that do any work, and of those who 
devise cunning work.’” 

“ And you think,” observed Margaret, “ if it 
descends from heaven to man, it must be in 
greater perfection and use there.” 

“Yes, daughter ; was not Moses commanded 
te have everything made after the pattern that 
was showed him? And semehow it does seem 
to me that there can be no heaven in a state of 
idleness. Is not our heayenly Father always 


‘working? Did He not, when upon earth, fill 


every moment with some labor of love and 
compassion ?” 

“Why, you will only make heaven a change 
of state,” said his wife. 

“And what is it more?” inquired the mer- 


chant. 
‘** He that does his Maker’s will, 


Bears his heaven about him still,’ 


says the couplet; and does it make any differ- 
ence where we are, if it is within?” §. G. D. P. 
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“GOOD-BYE.” 


‘“ForGIvE, sweet flowers,” the rain-drops said, 
Kissing a dear little violet bed 
Under the forest trees. 
‘They live! they live! their dying bloom 
Left with the drops their sweet perfume,” 
Whispers the passing breeze. 


Like the rain-drops fell those magic words, 
With a tender touch over memory’s chords, 
Waking a thrilling strain. 
““T'll not forget you,”’ oh! shall that last 
Mysterious echo of the past 
Leave but remembered pain ? 


Like the modest violet, I would claim 
‘“* A place in thy memory”’ for my name,— 
Memory, mysterious power ! 
Some lingering spirit of a dream, 
Some ‘‘ guardian angel’ I would seem, 
In sorrow’s trying hour, 


Oh! say ‘‘forgive,”’ but never ‘‘ forget,” 
For we shall meet each other yet; 

My soul to thine was given. 
Yes, they were one in that ‘long ago,” 
And shall be one again I know, 


If not on earth, IN HEAVEN. EMMA, 
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RELIGION is as necessary to reason as reason 
is to religion; the one can not exist without 
the other. A reasoning being would lose his 
reason in attempting to account for the phe- 
nomena of nature, had he not a Supreme Be- 
ing to refer to. If there had been no God, 
mankind would haye been obliged to imagine 
one.— Washington. 
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“Ir | might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,’’—De Foe, 
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DISSIPATION—DISEASE. 





ConsipEerING the “ tax” on the human 
system, by the numerous unnatural drafts 
upon it, and that the frame endures so 
much without utterly breaking down, 
we are led to exclaim with Dr. Watts, 
when referring to the body, that it is in- 


deed 


“* Strange, that a harp of a thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 


We have come to regard man as a per- 
verted being, the world over. We leave 
the matter of “original sin” and the 
“fall of man” out of this discussion ; 
knowing the clergy, the priests, the rab- 
bis, and other theologians, will take care 
of that, while we look at man as he is to- 
day, through physiological science. Dis- 
sected, we find so many bones, so many 
muscles, tendons, arteries, veins, and 
nerves, each part performing its allotted 
functions, and culminating in the mani- 
festation of mind, spirit, soul! It is 
this—the immortal part—that makes the 
man. But without the bony framework, 
and without the filling up—the vital parts, 
which is the physiology—there would be 
no growth, no recuperation, no perpetua- 
tion of the race; and without the brain 
and nervous system, there would be no 
mental manifestation, no mind, no knowl- 
edge, no man. But with all the parts 
combined and in healthy action, we may 
well exclaim: 

“What a piece of work isman! Hownoble 
in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving how express and admirable! in 


action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a God!” 


This is what God intended man—ax1 
MEN—to be! He endowed him with 
reason, or powers of comprehension and 


analysis, powers of invention, abilities to _ 


navigate the seas; to till the ground, and 
grow crops; to imitate the beauties and 
grandeurs of nature in painting and sculp- 
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ture ; to erect temples, cathedrals, pala- | 


ces, universities, and comfortable dwel- 
lings. To construct railways, by which 
we may transport ourselves and effects 
at our pleasure where we will; to place 
a wire net-work—which may be likened 
to the nerves of the human body— 
throughout all parts of the world, with 
which we may be in constant communi- 
cation! Is not this wonderful? Man 
alone possesses faculties and powers to 
do all these things. When we consider 
the possibilities of man’s performance, 
his originality, versatility, powers of en- 
durance, length of life, the magnitude and 
reach of his mental conceptions, his con- 


_trol over or ability to use the forces of 


nature, earth, sea air, and electricity, we 
can but admire and regard him as God’s 
last, greatest, and best creation. 

But there is to-day a physical curse 
on man throughout the world. Nor can 
it be charged to the Author of our being. 
It is clearly a wicked perversion of His 
will and His wish. That curse so palpa- 
ble, so blighting, so every where apparent, 
is InrEMPERANCE. Few, if any, escape 
its effects or its ravages. Every family, 
near or remote, have felt its withering 
touch. <A father, a son, or a brother has 
fallen a victim to the destroyer. A mo- 
ther, a daughter, or a sister has suffered 
the pangs. of a broken heart from this 
insidious enemy. We repeat that, though 
here and there may be found s specimen 
of the most rigid sobriety among all na- 
tions, mankind generally are included in 
this category and curse. We find in a 
late French medical journal an article, 
by an eminent authority, on the subject 
of intoxication. It is sad and humiliat- 
ing to observe how wide-spread is this 

. * . . 
terrible vice. Every nation, savage or 
civilized, seems to have its intoxicating 
drug. 

Siberia has its fungus; Turkey, India, and 
China, have their opium; Persia, India, Tur- 
key, and Africa, from Morocco down to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and even the Indians of 
Brazil, have their hemp and hashish ; India, 
China, and the Eastern Archipelago have 
their betel and betel-pepper; the islands of 
the Pacific have their daily hava; Peru and 
Bolivia their eternal cocoa; New Granada 
and the chains of the Himalaya their red, 
thorny apple; Asia, America, and the whole 
world perhaps, patronize tobacco. England 
and Germany use immense quantities of 
stimulating beer or ale; Ireland and Scotland, 
use whisky; France, Italy, Spain, etc., use 
wines to intoxication. The statistics concern- 
ing the use of these drugs are really startling. 
The votaries of tobacco are estimated at 


900,000,000 ; those of opium at about 400,000,- 
000. Hashish, a drug quite as intoxicating as 
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opium, and even worse in its effects on mind 
and body, is used by 300,000,000 of people, 
while betel, which is a stimulant, controls the 
appetites of about 100,000,000. Other stimu- 
lating drugs are consumed by about 25,000,000 
of the human race. How much pains reason- 
able creatures will take to destroy the health 
that God has given them!” 


There is but one remedy for this curse, 
and that is to totally abstain. None of 
these substances are proper food or drink, 
and have no business in the human sto- 
mach. They are, one and all, only 
enemies, and must be so regarded and 
treated. 

The office of the stomach is to digest 
food, converting it into blood, tissue, 
muscle, bone, nerve; and foreign sub- 
stances, such as are enumerated above, 
only derange, degrade, destroy. 

A stimulant only excites; it does not, 
can not strengthen, any more than a spur 
or the lash can strengthen a horse. But 
learned physicians prescribe these poisons 
as medicines! Sanctimonious priests pro- 
nounce them “ good creatures of God,” 
and mercenary manufacturers and mer- 
chants supply the demand created by 
these “ miserable sinners.” Great God ! 
how can immortal man be so blind to 
his highest interest? Why will he 
continue in this physical sn? Why 
will he thus pervert himself, and_ suf- 
fer? There is no necessity for any of 
this. It is a downright wickedness, for 
which there is no palliation, no excuse. 
Reader, where do you stand on this ques- 
tion? On which side do you vote? Do 
you enjoy the “fragrant weed?” Then 
you are perverted already. Do you find 
it necessary to take a mug of ale, a cup 
of beer, a glass of wine or brandy with 
your meals? You are in an abnormal 
condition, perverted, diseased ! and not as 
God made you. You are on the road 
which leads to premature death and per- 
dition! Stop! You have no right to 
mar the image of God by defiling your 
own person. Youhave no right to trans- 
mit a tendency to disease, sensuality, or 
dissipation to your offspring. God has 
endowed you with the faculties of a man. 
This is a proposition which you would 
fearlessly maintain in theory. Why not 
as boldly and consistently maintain the 
honor of those faculties in practice ? 
Why reduce them to a lower level than 
the brute’s ? Stand up! Look heaven- 
ward, and ask what is the will of God 
with regard to yourself, AND BE TEM- 
PERATE! Be a self-denying, manly man! 
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Is THERE A GOD? 


Tra question is often asked: “Are there 
not tribes of human beings so low in the scale 
of development that they are totally without 
any idea of a God?” And our answer has 
been, and is, “No.” As the eye is adapted to 
light, the appetite to food, Causality to reason, 
Benevolence to kindness, Conscientiousness to 
justice, so is VENERATION adapted to the wor- 
ship ofa Gop. As there is light for the eye, 
so there is a God to be adored. He who 
denies this puts himself in opposition to 
science, revelation, and common sense. 

But we grant there are idiots and imbeciles 
among many highly-civilized nations who are 
totally benighted—totally incapable of self- 
control or regulation—who may not recognize 
a Supreme Being. Sovfar as we know, In- 
dians, Negroes, and even the Fijiian Island 
cannibals recognize a God. Again, we find, 
here and there in our phrenological observa- 
tions, moral or religious skeptics, who are 
fairly developed in other directions—men who 
are, so to speak, spiritually blind—men who 
ignore any intelligent power or principle above 
their own finiteminds. Such are lacking a fac- 
ulty, as much so as the one who is color blind, 
or he who can not distinguish the harmony of 
sounds. They are in this respect idiotic, and, 
when boasting of their skepticism, simply pro- 
claim themselves “ unfortunate.” 

Here are nearly fifty different languages in 
which the name of God is recognized. How 
many more there may be we do not know. 


Hebrew, Elohim or Hloah. 
Ch aldaic, lah. 

Assyrian, Hilah. 

Syriac and Turkish, Alah. 
Malay, Alva. 

Arabic, Allah. 

Language of the Magi, Orsi. 
Old ‘Egy ptian, Teut. 
Armorican, Teuti. 

Modern Egyptian, Tenn. 
Greek, 7’heos. 


Olala tongue, Dev. 
German and ‘Swiss, Gott. 
Flemish, Goed. 

Dutch, Godt. 

English and old Saxon, God. 
Teutonic, Goth. 

Danish and Swedish, Gut. 
Norwegian, Gud. 

Slavic, Buch. 

Polish, Bog. 

Polacca, Bung. 





Cretan, Thios. 

Z£olian and Doric, Dos. 
Latin, Deus. 

Low Latin, Diex 

Celtic and old Gallic, Diu. 
French, Dieu. 

Spanish, Dios. 
Portuguese, Deos. 

Old German, Diet, 
Provencal, Diou. 

Low Breton, Dowé. 
Italian, Dio. 

Trish, Die. 


Lapp, Jubinal. 
Finnish, Jumaia. 
Runic, As. 
Pannonian, Tstu. 
Zemblian, Fetizo. 
Hindostanee, Rain. 
Coromandel, Brama. 
Tartar, Magatal. 
Persian, Sire, 
Chinese, Pussa. 
Japanese, Goezur. 
Madagascar, Zannar. 
Peruvian, Puchocamas. 
All well-organized human beings are created 
alike in framework and in faculty. They differ 
in temperament, quality, condition, com- 
plexion, development. Each has two feet, 
two hands, two eyes, two ears; and for that 
matter, man may be said to be double through- 
out. And when one side of the body or brain 
becomes paralyzed, the other side may per- 
form all the functions belonging to the whole. 
If one eye be destroyed, the other does the see- 
ing for both. So with ear, arm, and so forth. 
But the question is: Are ail men alike in 
structure? Yes; with the aforesaid modifi- 
cations of temperament, development, ete. 
All have the same numbcr of bones, muscles, 
nerves, and organs of body and brain. One 
tribe may have certain faculties more fully de- 
veloped than another. Indeed, it is quite true 
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that there are many barbarians who seem to 
manifest only the rudiments of mechanism, art, 
poetry, philosophy, science, and religion. But 
they have the rudiments, and are capable of 
culture. Were it not so, why send mission- 
aries among them? If not human beings, why 
notice them? And if human, why not edu- 
cate, develop, and improve them? The line 
of demarkation between man and animal is as 
clearly drawn by Phrenology as it is between 
reason and instinct.* Finally, human beings, 
the world over, no matter what their language 
or color, have certain organs and faculties 
which lift them up above all animals, and 
which put them in relation with their creator, 
God, and incline them to worsurp. If en- 
lightened by culture, they worship Him. If 
still in the darkness of ignorance, and unde- 
veloped, they worship idols and images. 

As in other things, many individuals there 
are who remain all through this life in the 
bud; they may attain the stature of men, with 
only the minds of children. Nevertheless, 
they have the organs of VENERATION, and 
manifest, however feebly or blindly, a sense 
of devotion. Such will be judged according 
to the use they make of their talents. We 
pity alike the poor heathen, whose ignorance 
is his misfortune rather than his fault, and the 
proud and lofty skeptic, who boasts of his in- 
difference to sacred subjects and to God. The 
dark yail which almost obscures the spiritual 
vision of the one will ultimately be removed 
by the light of reason and religion ; while the 
other, by his willful blindness, shuts out the 
light of heaven, which would otherwise illum- 
inate his path and lead him on to the realms 
of life, light, and‘a full intellectual realization 
of glorious immortality. All men have souls. 
Let us try to save them alive. 


——__——=8-0 <> e-<————_—_—_ 


PROF. AMOS DEAN. 
rg ae 

Prorgssor AMOS DEAN, whose death was 
briefly announced in our last number, was 
a gentleman of well-known legal ability and 
acknowledged moral excellence of character. 
He was born at Barnard, Vermont, February 
16th, 1808. Aiming early at an elevated stand- 
ard of intellectual culture he fitted himself for 
college. Graduating from Union College, in 
1862 he gave his attention to the study of law, 
and for the promotion of that end entered the 
office of Jabez D. Hammond, an uncle, and 
Judge Alfred Conkling, in Albany, N. Y. On 
the completion of his apprenticeship he be- 
came the partner of’ Azor Taber, a prominent 
jurist of that city. Being constitutionally dis- 
inclined to forensic display, he was, eminently, 
the adviser or counselor, a department which 
he honored by the extent of his reading and 
the penetrating acumen of his judgment. In 
Albany he continued to reside until his death. 





* For a scientific presentation of this whole subject, 
see Grades of Intelligence, in NEw PHYSIOGNOMY, pp. 
583 to 603. 
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On the opening of the Law School, by the 
authorities of the State University, he was ap- 
pointed a professor, and year after year won 
from the students who flocked to his lecture- 
room the highest encomiums for ability and 
fidelity. As a lecturer on legal science he was 
unsurpassed for zeal and laborious activity. 
The extent of his investigations and prepara- 
tion are evinced by his private library, which 
in its line is one of the largest and most diver- 
sified in the country. He aimed at furnishing 
those who came under his legal tutorage the 
most substantial and practical information. 
This is evidenced in the works which he has 
published, and which have taken rank as 
standard legal treatises. Fully appreciating 
the advantages of the association of young 
men for literary purposes, he inaugurated, 
thirty-five years ago, the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion of Albany, which may be termed the 
mother of the Lyceum system in this country, 
and which still flourishes. 

With the introduction of phrenological 
teachings in this country, Professor Dean was 
to some extent identified. Impressed by the 
lectures of George Combe, he gave some atien- 
tion to an examination of the principles: pro- 
mulgated, and became a hearty advocate of 
the new doctrines. A series of lectures deliy- 
ered by him before the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion in 1834 have been preserved in book form 
—now out of print—and are distinguished by 
the cogency of their reasoning, the aptness of 
their illustrations, and the elevated though 
clear style of the language. Down to the pres- 
ent time, between Professor Dean and our- 
selves there subsisted the most cordial friend- 
ship. Whatever aid he could offer, consistent 


with his University duties, for the promotion 


of phrenological science, was ever cheerfully 
accorded. A cast of his head stands on one of 
the shelves of our cabinet. For several years 
past he had been employed on an extensive 
work treating of the history of Civilization. In 
the furtherance of this undertaking he had 
made researches in the history of extinct ages 
and nations, Egyptian and Oriental literature 
being thoroughly scrutinized for their contri- 
butions in behalf of his subject. It was his 
purpose to prepare an exhaustive treatise, com- 
prehending the earliest known periods. In 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1866 is 
given a partial synopsis of his arrangement of 
the work. It had already grown to several 
volumes, but as the master hand which framed 
it has left it incomplete, American literature 
can not but regret the abrupt termination. 
Let not a scrap of this great work be lost. 
Every line will be valuable. 

Professor Dean was distinguished for his re- 
tiring yet frank and cordial disposition. His 
ruddy face ever beamed with a genial good- 
humor which won the friendship and encour- 
aged the confidence of all who approached him. 
He will be missed much from the professional 
and literary circles of Albany, where his influ- 


tual improvements. 
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OUR CONGRESSMEN. 
THEIR AGES, OCCUPATIONS, ETC. 


A. WASHINGTON correspondent of the Chica- 
go Tribune gives the following personal gossip 
in regard to the members of the present Con- 
gress: 

“In looking over a list of the members of 
the present House, the singularity in the names 
is striking. For instance, we have a Butler, a 
Baker, a Cook, anda Cake; an Archer, a Burr, 
a Cobb, and a Fox; a Loan, a Nunn, a Pike, a 
Pile, and a Price; a Kerr, a Kitchen, and a 
Knott; a Sawyer, a Stone, anda Taylor. Make 
your own puns on them. Stevens, of Penn- 
sylyania; Spaulding, of Ohio; and Thomas, 
of Maryland (75, 69, and 68 respectively), are 
the three oldest men. Haight, of New Jersey; 
Adams, of Kentucky; and Washburn, of Indi- 
ana (29, 30, and 385 respectively), are the 
youngest members of the House. The follow- 
ing are the ages of the more prominent mem- 
bers, including the Illinois delegation: 










Wm. B. Allison, Towa... ...... eee cece ee es emenceceee 88 
James M. Ashley, Ohio .....-. .--...0- Walsevls Wate celssias 43 
John Baker, Illinois .......... cesses eee ecco eee eeecee 45 
N. P. Banks, Massachusetts ........--se eee cece eee es 51 
Demas Barnes, New York ......-2---e eee eeee econ eens 40 
John A. Bingham, Ohio .....--.....-- ee ee ee eee ee ceee 52 
James Gi Blaine Maine stoic. cc tees. cece ate csedee 3T 
George S. Boutwell, Massachusetts ..........++++-2005 49 
H. P. H. Bromwell, Mlinois..............0- Usa voteee 44 
James Brooks, New York ......... sthCnue » sera Seminal 57 
Albert G. Burr, Illinois .....0...20-.-. sees cesecceese 38 
Benj. F. Butler, Massachusetts ....-...-+++..++e2e0eee 49 
Samuel F. Cary, Ohi0..... 1... -ceccece rene eceesccceese 53 
wonm ©, Churehill, New VOLK... 6.6... cccccncccccesceee 46 
Burton C. Cook; Illinois ........ 2.2... cee eee cece cveeee 48 
John Covode, Pennsylvania. .........-eeceesccccsccese 59 
Schuyler Colfax, Indiana .............-seeere eee neces 44 
Shelby M. Cullom, Illinois .........-..--.0+eee sees eee. 38 
Henry L. Dawes, Massachusetts .......-..0++eeeeeeeee 51 
* John F. Farnsworth, Dlinois ..............-. Bete cera stots 47 
dames A; Garfield, Ohio .... 2. .cc0.sseesecisccccvarcees 36 
Samuel Hooper, Massachusetts ...........--020-eeeee- 59 
B. OC. Ingersoll, Illinois. .... 2.2.00 see scen cece ceee sees 36 
Thomas fH, Jenckes, Rhode Island..........+++ee+e0e% 49 
N, B. Judd, Mlinois.... 0.2.2.0... «52 
Wm. D. Kelly, Pennsylvania..... 53 
T. M. Pomeroy, New York ... 43 
J. V. L. Pruyn, New York....... . 56 
Samuel J. Randall, Pennsylvania ..39 
Wm. E. Robinson, New York ... 43 
Abner C. Harding, Illinois..... .60 
Robert C. Schenck, Ohio .......... . 58 
Samuel Shellabarger, Ohio .......... . 50 
Charles H. Van Wyck, New York ..... .43 
©. C. Washburn, Wisconsin ......... ... 49 
E. B. Washburne, Illinois .............cececeecseeceee 51 
ieee WOSHDUIN. LNGIMMO 12. 6)... . cores. se ccwsiaveccescas 35 
_ W. B. Washburn, Massachusetts ............-..+----- 47 
REAR Ee WWTAON LOW Ac oss socin cost vc slo ve ccedtc ee curs coe 39 
Hernando Wood, New York ...........ccccsccevccees 55 
George W. Woodward, Pennsylvania ............. mises Do 
Horace Maynard, Tennessee’... 22.0... ccecccsnccceces 53 
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Here are some of the Zribune man’s specula- 
tions and comments, which are frank, if not 
flattering. 

“ Schenck, of Ohio, and Tobias A. Plants, of 
New York, are the two ugliest men in the 
House; Fernando Wood is the finest-looking ; 
while George M. Adams, of Kentucky, Thomas 
E. Stewart, of New York, Allison, of Iowa, 
and Pomeroy, of New York, are among the 
handsomest ; Baldwin, of Massachusetts, is the 
fattest man, and Maynard, of Tennessee, is the 
leanest. 

“Tn the Senate, James Guthrie, of Kentucky, 
is the oldest man, being seventy-five years of 
age, and Reverdy J ohnson, of Maryland, next, 
being seventy-one. Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
is thirty-seven, and the youngest man in the 
Senate, and Conkling, of New York, is the 
next youngest, being thirty-nine. Conkling, 
also, is the handsomest senator and the most 
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imperious. [It is probable that his Self-Esteem 
is large.] The following are the ages of some 
of the prominent senators: 


Willard Saulsbury, Delaware ..........ccccceccescnees 4% 
Lyman Trumbull lings cgay: «iis. ac vicle lo cettdtacinn 54 
Richard) Mates, WMO sss. «syncs oss > «:sce lee ve amar areat 50 
OU Ver ip MOrLOl as INGA Artes. dae ccc vu sincd aod ome enters 44 
William Pitt Fessenden, Maine ...............cee cece 61 
Charles Sumner, Massachusetts ............eeeeee vee 5% 
Henry Wilson, Massachusetts ,............ cece e cece 56 
dohn) Bs:Henderson, Missouri. . 2.0210 s000.cce0 ooeaesle 41 
James W. Patterson, New Hampshire ................ 44 
Kdveinsbs MoresnsNew LOrkies ct: “nse ow ek 57 
Benjamin F. Wade, Ohio .......+...........0..cceeeee 67 
Jonn Sherman Ohio... vee. vs peweeens hetees lee eee 44 
Simon Cameron, Pennsylvania) ..ocisiwes cairtiee ve cownon 68 


“Senator Guthrie, on account of failing 
health, has been unable to occupy his seat for 
several sessions, but a recent effort to compel 
him to resign that the State might be repre- 
sented, obtained the promise from his friends 
that he would take his seat soon after the holi- 
days. [He has since resigned. ] 

“Tn the House there are: Lawyers, 87; edi- 
tors, 5, namely, Baldwin, of Massachusetts ; 
Blaine, of Maine; Brooks, of New York; 
Glossbrenner, of Pennsylvania; and Getz, of 
Pennsylvania; manufacturers, 13; merchants, 
9; farmers, 18; bankers, 5; clergyman, 1; 
hotel keeper, 1; physician, 1; coal operator, 1; 
general business, 3; civil engineer, 1; railroad 
manager, 1; horticulturist, 1; lumbermen, 2; 
real estate agent, 1; and (stand aside, ye mud- 
sills and common men) gentleman, 1—George 
M. Adams, of Kentucky. The real estate 
agent is John Fox, of ‘New York; lumbermen, 
Philetus Sawyer, Wisconsin, and Thomas W. 
Ferry, Michigan; horticulturist, C. A. New- 
comb, Missouri; railroad manager, Ginery 
Twichell, Massachusetts; civil engineer, G. 
M. Dodge, Iowa; general business, Sidney 
Clark, Kansas; J. F. Driggs, Michigan; and 
B. F. Hopkins, Wisconsin; coal operator, 
Henry L. Cake, Pennsylvania; clergyman, 
William A. Pile, Missouri. John Morrissey, 
of New York, is put upon the rolls as banker— 
not faro banker, but simply banker.” 

[We think this analysis could be greatly 
extended, to the edification of all readers. Let 
us know the parentage and pedigree of each, 
where born and educated; and, when about it, 
why not give scientific sketches, based on 
Phrenology and Physiognomy — including 
height, weight, complexion, and a_ close 
description of each and all the features? But 
who can do all this? Ifourhundred thousand 
admirers decide to send the editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL to Congress, he 
would probably examine the heads of all the 
members, write out charts for each, and publish 
them. When this shall be done, woe be to the 
bad men “who sit in high places!’ They could 
never be elected a second time. ] 


_—_—__—_—_—_-0-<> 0-———_—_—_—_ 


SprcrAL.—In our next issue, we purpose 
giving some account of the Abyssinians, with 
illustrations of their king, Theodorus, and his 
warriors. An account of the celebrated trial 
of Charles I. before the Roundhead Parliament 
will close the sketch, commenced in this num- 
ber, of that unfortunate English king. A 
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portrait of the celebrated composer and musi- 
cian Verdi, with some account of his life, 
and an excellent article on the Diversity of 
Gifts, may also be expected. We take great 
pleasure in directing the attention of our read- 
ers to the sermon on Inordinate Affection, and 
the continued paper on Consciousness and 
Mental Action, published in this number. 


oe 


MY NOSE. 

Ir was my misfortune to bring into this 
world of perplexities an exceedingly large 
nose, which appeared all the more huge stand- 
ing out, as it did, from a most cadaverous-look- 
ing face. During my school days I suffered 
from numberless jokes from my companions, 
and sometimes I was tempted to exclaim, “I 
wish I had been born without any nose at all!” 
I could never play a game of ball but some 
one would shout, “‘ Look out for Jones’ nose !” 
And, in the classes, “Jones knows,’ became 
quite a proverb when any question was asked. 
Viewed in one way, it might be considered a 
compliment. 

Well, time flew on, and still my misfortune 
followed me, or, rather, went before. I came out 
of jackets into long-tailed coats, and a few 
more years made me a man; but, gradually, I 
began to overcome my foolish sensitiveness re- 
garding my principal feature; or, perhaps, it 
did not seem so conspicuous as my face grew 
fuller; but I have always thought that my 
finding a piece of a phrenological chart in the 
street one day, was the spring that wound up 
my life and set it into a steady motion of duty. 
These were the words that I read on that little 
piece of paper : 

“Bonaparte chose large-nosed men for his 
generals, and the opinion prevails that large 
noses indicate long heads and strong minds.” 

Well, I concluded, if that’s the case, then 
my mind was never equaled; but I kept 
thinking of it, and more seriously than at 
first, until I determined to find out whether it 
was true. 

It wouldn’t be very modest to tell you the 
conclusion I have arrived at, and perhaps if I 
should, it might not be very flattering to me ; 
but this I will say, that my nose has long since 
ceased to be a misfortune. Prosperity has 
crowned my efforts. I have a happy home, 
and a wife with the smallest apology for a nose 
you ever saw. If it hadn’t been for mine, I 
don’t know that I should ever have obtained 
her. She had advertised for a husband—in a 
spirit of mischief—saying, “I have a great ad- 
miration for large noses; but am, myself, afilict- 
ed with an uncommonly small one. It is said 
we should marry our opposites, and if I can 
find one who is the opposite of me in that re- 
spect, I will marry him; that is, if he will have 
me.” 

Well, I concluded I was the one, and fortu- 
nately for me, I was. And so I can trace all 
my good fortune—my wife, money, lands, 
everything, to—my nose, 
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THE MOVEMENT CURE.* 

THERE is a growing tendency among the 
people to release themselves from drug 
treatment and find out some better way to 
mitigate the pains and avoid the perils of 
disease, and to regain health when it is lost. 
It is but a comparatively short time since 
hydropathy was introduced, yet it in part 
or entirely has been adopted in general 
practice; the world has learned its advan- 
tages, and will not readily surrender them. 
And also within a comparatively few years 
past, what is denominated the Swedish 
Movement Cure has also been proved to 
be a great curative agent. The various 
manipulations have not been unknown from 
remote ages. The gymnasiums of the Greeks, 
and the Romans by their severe physical train- 
ing, promoted health. The science of move- 
ments now known as a remedial agency was 
first systematized by Peter Henry Ling, a 
Swede, born in 1766, and died in 1839. 

It is not our purpose to explain here the 
science of these movements, nor to urge their 
advantages. But there is not a farmer in the 
land who does not know that rubbing the limb 
of a lame horse is more effective for its cure 
than all the liniments that can be applied. 
Those who are troubled with a lame back 
practice rubbing for its relief; in short, move- 
ments, friction, etc., are employed as curative 
agencies by the people generally. If a dog 
has a wounded foot, or a leg which some other 
dog has severely bitten, he lies and licks 
the wound or injured part by the hour; 
the action of the tongue promotes circu- 
lation, and aids the parts to dispose of the 
morbid matter and replenish the injured 
structure. This process, therefore, is 
practically the movement cure. 

Dr. Wark maintains that incipient 
consumption can be cured by this sys- 
tem, and his little work goes on to ex- 
plain the manner by which it is done, 
and the reasons which underlie it. 

The world is aware that consumption is an 
almost incurable disease by the old-school 
treatment, and the drug doctors have for years 
been accustomed to send their consumptive 
patients into the open air, and trust to sunshine 
and exercise to do the work. 

We introduce a few engravings from Dr. 
Wark’s book, showing the methods employed; 
and as his treatise contains directions for the 
home application of movements as a cure for 
consumption, it must be interesting to the 
mass of the people. Dr. Wark writes as if 
he understood his subject, and had a desire to 
benefit mankind. His description of the dif- 
ferent movements is concise and clear, and his 
work is well worth the special consideration 
we here give it. 





* Prevention and Cure of Consumption by the Swed- 
ish Movement Cure, with Directions for its Home Appli- 
cation, By David Wark, M.D., Physician to the Insti- 
tute for the Treatment of Chronic Diseases and Deformi- 
ties, Saratoga Springs. New York, 8. R. Wells, pub- 
lisher; sent post free for 30cts, 
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First MovyEMENT—FULLING THE ARMS. 


Errect.—The blood in the capillaries is 
pressed into the minutest ramifications of these 
vessels in greatly augmented quantities, and 
gently urged onward into the veins, through 
which it must pass to the heart, and lastly to 
the lungs for aeration. Assoon as the pressure 
is removed, the capillaries are refilled with fresh 
blood from the arteries supplying the part; 
the blood circulation thus secured in the part 
subjected to the fulling is so perfect, that the 
patient will feel the whole limb, to the finger 
ends, tingling with the vital current. At tbe 
same time, waste matters are made to pass by 
endosmosis into the venous circulation, to be 
removed from the body. The nutritive mate- 
rials contained in the blood are brought to the 
parts that are also placed in the best possible 
condition to assimilate them. 





SEeconD MovEMENT—VIBRATION OF THE LEG. 


Errect.—This movement causes attrition of 
the elementary fibers and cells of the muscular 
and other tissues, brings together waste matters 
seeking union, by which their ultimate remoyal 
from the body is facilitated, and increases the 
blood circulation and nutrition of the parts 
subjected to the movement. 





TurrD MovEMENT—FULLING THE THIGHS. 


Errect.—Same as that caused by movement 
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FourtH MoyEMENT—ROTATION OF THE Foor. 


Errect.—This movement is actively deriva- 
tive. Each time the toe describes a circle, all 
the muscles below the knee are alternately 
passively stretched and relaxed. Now, mus- 
cular contraction always increases the demand 
for blood in the acting muscles. When all the 
remainder of the body except the parts being 
acted on are at rest, the system is then able to 
respond more promptly and effectually to the 
call for blood at that particular point; there 
being, at that moment, no urgent demand for 
it elsewhere, the vital current is thus made to 
flow downward to the feet. The cold, clammy 
extremities of consumptives are thus readily 
warmed, although the temperature would not 
have been increased by as much walking as 
the invalid had strength to take. 








Firra MovEMENT—KNEADING THE BOWELs. 


Errect.—Under this treatment the muscles 
forming the walls of the abdomen acquire 
strength, etc. 





Sixta MoveMENT—ANGLING THE ARMS. 


All the preceding operations, it will be ob- 
served, are passive; their application involves 
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no exertion on the part of the patient. 
however, is an active movement. 
Errrct.—All the respiratory muscles on the 
anterior part of the body are gently but effectu- 
ally stretched, the circulation in them im- 
proved, and their strength increased ; rigidity 
of the thoracic walls is overcome; the chest 
vigorously but safely expanded; the air is 
made to penetrate and inflate collapsed por- 
tions of the lung, and dislodge the pus and 
mucus with which such portions are obstructed, 


This, 





SEVENTH MovEMENT—DRAWING THE SHOULDERS BAcK- 
WARD, 


Errrect.—With due caution, this movement 
may be applied to the most delicate invalid. 
It safely but powerfully expands the chest and 
invigorates the respiratory muscles. The effect 
on the patient’s feelings is most grateful; it af- 
fords the consumptive an immediate sense of 
relief; he feels asif a load had been lifted from 
his chest. 





EieutH MovyEMENT—ARM PoumMPING, 

















ELEVENTH MovEMENT—FULLING THE POSTERIOR PART 
OF THE LowER EXTREMITIES. 


[The movements are fully explained, and 
their peculiar benefits described in the work 
referred to. If anything can serve to mitigate 
or allay the terrible scourge to the human race, 
it should be widely known and practiced. | 


OP Oo 


HyproprHoria.—We have, on several occa- 
sions, when consulted as to what we would do 
if bitten by a mad dog, answered, “ we would 
try sweating,’ and we do verily believe that 
the Turkish bath, alternated. with wet-sheet 
packs, would draw out the poison. We should 
do the same in case of snake bites. The Rich- 
mond (Va.) Whig publishes the following: 

“ A Frenchman who was bitten by a mad 
dog, and seized with hydrophobia, suffered so 
that his friends resolyed to suffocate him. 
Four of them extended a feather bed on the 
floor, threw the unhappy man upon it, and 
covered him with a second bed, on which they 
placed themselves to press upon and smother 
him. During this time his wife was held by 
main force in the adjoining room by some of 
her relations. The unhappy woman remained 
at first apparently stupefied, but when a fright- 
ful silence had succeeded the tumult, she 
seemed to break loose from her apathy, the 
full horror of the scene rushed upon her mind, 
and with a shriek of despair she rushed into 
the chamber of death. With superhuman 


force she threw aside the men who were 
holding her husband down, and pulled away 
the bed which covered him. Life had almost 
departed, but respiration was soon re-estab- 
lished, and at last he opened his eyes. The 
efforts he made had covered him with so pro- 
fuse a respiration that it ran in streams from 
the whole of his body and the disease was 
broken up. It is now believed that hydropho- 
bia can be thus sweated out of the system.” 
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ommMUNTcatoans. 
Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently futeresting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 


without tndorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 





ORIGIN OF MIND IN COMPOUND 
ANIMALS. 





In union there is strength, mentally as well as phys- 
ically. Here it is considered that mind, or soul (synony- 
mous), is a high degree of subtilty, therefore material. 
With this view, can it be possible that minds, in com- 
pound animals, have their direct derivative from ‘the 
united intelligences of all the peculiar animalculee whose 
bodies are sacrificed in building up all the organs and 
entire frame-works of the different species of animal 
organization? Brain, with certain known advantages 
of peculiar form and size, is the terminal of nerve organ- 
ization, which constitutes its quality ; and in proportion 
to the delicacy or sensitiveness of such organization, 
depends the capacity for use, by absorption, incorpora- 
tion, or mere contact of mind; and as each animalcule 
sacrifices its simple organism by adding to and thus form- 
ing, with their bodies, the cell-like structures of all com- 
pound animal organizations, so may their simple intel- 
ligences likewise accumulate in, unite, and be thus 
transmitted or retained in the compound brain organiza- 
tion. Suchis, probably, the origin and appointed progress 
of mind, from the simple to the complex, by union. Thus 
may incipient mind, in the infant state, be correspond- 
ingly accounted feeble, and expanding, or growing, with 
its animal growth; standing still (in the equilibrium of 
animalcule reproduction within our frames) at maturity 
of the compound frame, and subsiding in power, or 
becoming enfeebled, in proportion as animalcule force 
recedes from their worn-out homes and constructions, 
our bodies. 

Cell-life, the lowest in the scale of being, and therefore, 
probably, the first or original sentient creation, may be 
thus formulatively accumulated and incorporated in com- 
pound animal organizations, equally for the production 
of their higher capacities for intelligence as for their 
more highly complicated forms, by the union of these 
primal constructionists. 

Thus would be accounted for that mysterious intro- 
duction, evidently by inheritance, of both mind and 
similarity of character into offspring; both in the foetal 
state, and just before emerging from the egg in lower 
animals, with a simplicity of formulative derivation in 
harmony with the general simple principles of creation, 
which by time and gradual accretion form all compounds, 
mental as well as physical. All minds, in their origin, 
are simple and of a low grade of power, expanding by 
growth as well as use, and proportionally with the 
sensitiveness of nerve connections. A world is produced 
by accretion of atoms, so may be mind with less than 
microscopic sentient additions accumulated within the 
animal frame, and transmitted from parent to offspring, 
thus inheriting parental characteristics. 

If such is the origin of minds in compound animals, 
which very many concurring circumstances render in the 
highest degree probable, there is no more derogation 
from its unity and majesty than if acquired intact, in- 
dividually ; as in both cases they, necessarily, come from 
a Great First Cause as a noble bequeathment, whether 
directly or indirectly, as in both cases mind is at first 
only incipient, unknowing and unknown to finite com- 
prehension; and, in either case, acquires knowledge 
only by the slow process of inductive reasoning through 


the use of the animal organs. Neither, by either process 
of acquirement of mind, is its lofty destiny here or here- 
after compromised ; but as only recognizing more readily 
by such theory, some appreciable mode of individual 
mental introduction, growth, or increase, as the crown- 
ing glory of an all-wise and beneficent Creator, whose 
fiat finds expression in the simplest modes of procedure, 
wherever we find opportunity to trace effects to their 
causes. 

Our bodies grow by the gradual addition of atom to 
atom, and why not mind by a similar process? since 
everything we know of thus originates by the laws of 
creation, and thus are compound animals made as co- 
workers in the development of mind, as are animalcule 
in its combination by the blending of their united in- 
cipient intelligences for a harmonious unity of progres- 
sion in compound organizations. CHAS. E, TOWNSEND. 
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THE OLD, AND THE NEW, BROOM. 
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BY A. A. G. 

Two years ago the Rey. David McLean 
resigned himself to the common’fate of “ com- 
mon ministers,” and sent in his resignation, 
and the church and congregation unanimously 
declared themselves resigned to said resigna- 
tion. But they thought it would be most ap- 
propriate (it would look so well) to drop a 
few expressive tears over the departing minis- 
ter. So, dry eyes suddenly became moist, and 
drops which bore a striking resemblance to 
tears ran off the noses, and trickled down the 
cheeks, and trembled on the eyelids of all 
those who had learned how to cry in the right 
time and place. This wet testimonial of affec- 
tion, united to a dry one in the form of a let- 
ter, full of “heartfelt regret,” caused the Rev. 
David McLean to waver a little in his deci- 
sion; but Mrs. David McLean had a woman’s 
wit and a woman’s quick perceptions, as well 
as a woman’s “spunk,” and she said: “ Ah, 
Dayid, don’t you know that there is nothing 
but water in those tears? There is no sym- 
pathy or sincerity in them. You have been 
called ‘the old broom’ for the last two years, 
and the people all wish you were safe in 
heaven, or somewhere so far away that you 
could never come back here.” 

Mrs. McLean told the truth. If the Rev. 
David McLean had concluded to stay,—if the 
tears and the “heartfelt regrets” had made 
him unresigned to his resignation, there would 
have been crying on a magnificent scale 
through all the parish. Yes, there would have 
been such a deluge as has never been known 
since Noah’s ark rode over the waters that 
covered the earth. And the most “heartfelt 
regrets !” oh, how they would have mounted 
up! There would have been ten thousand 
more than were put into that letter. But the 
Rey. David McLean did not conclude to stay. 
If he wavered a moment, before the tears and 
“heartfelt regrets,” he was soon firm in his 
purpose to leave, and for the wise reason that 
the people wanted him to leaye. He had writ- 
ten and preached barrels of sermons in the 
parish of ——. He had, for ten winters, braved 
piercing winds and driving storms, on Sundays 
and on all days. He had baptized nearly all 
of the children of the church. He had mar- 
ried young men and maidens, and had buried, 
oh, how many! He had stood by their dying 
beds, and pointed the way to Paradise. Often, 
at midnight, he had answered the call and 
gone with the messenger, to help the dying to 
die, or to soothe the anguish of those who bent 
over the dead. Yes, wearisome days and 
wearisome nights had been appointed to him, 
and they had left their mark. He was wea- 
ther-beaten, storm-beaten, life-beaten. The 
furrows in his cheeks were deep furrows, and 
his hair was growing gray. 

“He is an old broom,” said the people. 
“ His sweeping days are over,—at least he can 
no longer sweep our parlor, our city church, 
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but he might answer for the suburbs of a city ; 
he might sweep a while in some kitchen.” 

Poor old broom! Poor David McLean! 
Not all that was said about him reached his 
ears; but elders and deacons, and officious 
women, burdened with a sense of responsi- 
bility, had ventured, even before he sent in 
his resignation, to suggest a smaller and a 
plainer parish. They had even gone so far as 
to say (but of course they expressed their 
“heartfelt regret”) that a different kind of talent 
was needed for a modern church, and a modern 
pulpit, and a fust age. They must have some 
one who could draw a full house, and make 
church-going and religion in general both 
easy and popular. This the Rev. David Mc- 
Lean could not do, for he had learned, by the 
experience he had had of mankind, that it was 
very difficult and inconvenient for some men 
to be positively religious. And as to the pop- 
ularity of religion, he had found out that the 
form was more popular, in certain directions, 
than the power. So it seemed to be best he 
should leave, in spite of the “heartfelt regret” 
of the people. And he did leave. The resig- 
nation accepted, the carpets taken up, the fur- 
niture packed, the trunks packed, there was 
nothing to prevent them from being gone, and 
no reason why the people should not have the 
comfort of knowing that he was clean gone 
forever. 


At last the morning—and a rainy morning 
it was—came, when the cars were to take 
David McLean and his wife and children—not 
excepting poor little Susy, who cried because 
she “didn’t want to go off and leave Hattie 
May’”—with all their furniture, boxes, and 
trunks, to—to where? “To some place that the 
good Lord will show us,” trustfully and hum- 


bly said Mr. McLean ; but Mrs. McLean said to | 


herself: “The good Lord often allows a min- 
ister to look around a long time for a place, 
and during that time the minister and his 
family feel decidedly unsettled. This, con- 
sidering that everybody likes to feel anchored 
somewhere, is decidedly unpleasant.” 

Mrs. McLean did not, however, allow Mr. 
McLean to see that she for a moment doubted 
that “the good Lord would show them some 
place,” although she was very much afraid he 
wouldn’t do it until they were all tired of hang- 
ing around the world. But, whatever she 
feared or hoped, the morning to go had come, 
come with clouds and rain, mixed with little 
Susy’s tears. When they reached the cars, 
many of the people, with their “heartfelt re- 
gret,’ were there to say good-bye. It was 
thought “ appropriate that the church and 
congregation should be represented there, that 
the minister and his family might leave with 
pleasant feelings.” “It wouldn’t look well for 
no one to be there.” 

What the poor cast-off parson thought when 
he found some of his people at the depot, no 
one will know until the day of doom; but as 
he sat in the cars with his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, and his head bent forward on 
his breast, he probably had other than “ pleas- 
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ant feelings.” It is to be presumed that he 
was wondering what kind of a place “the 
good Lord would show him,” and how long 
it would be before he would show it to him. 

And Mrs. McLean, what was she thinking 
about? Ah, any physiognomist could have 
told. She was thinking that there were two 
things that could never be depended upon— 
two things that were always changing—people 
and the weather, and she then and there deter- 
mined not to hang her happiness upon either. 
Occasionally, as the train moved on, she glanc- 
ed at Mr. McLean with an eye that seemed to 
say: “ Poor old broom!” What place it was 
that the good Lord at last showed him isn’t 
known, or how long it was before he showed 
it to him isn’t known. It is only known that 
he left the city of —— because he was an old 
broom | 

This old broom was, or was not, sweeping 
somewhere, when the old parsonage was en- 
tirely pulled down, chimneys and all, to be 
made over and fitted up for the new broom. 
The Rey. Theophilus Tinklebell had been 
called to take the place of the old broom, and, 
although he at first declined the call, he ac- 
cepted at last, ‘‘ overcome by pressing letters.” 
“You are just the man to build us up in” 
In what? In the most holy faith? No; 
there was nothing said about that. ‘‘ You are 
just the man to build us up in numbers /” So 
ran the letter, and so ran many other letters, 
until the Rey. Theophilus Tinklebell made up 
his mind, that. if he yielded to the loud and 
pressing call, and went to the city of ——, he 
should ring such a bell as would call all the 
city to his church and thin out all the other 
churches. And what a great thing that would 
be to accomplish! So the Rey. Theophilus 
Tinklebell told Mrs. Theophilus Tinklebell, 
and all the young Tinklebells, that he had de- 





| cided to make a change and accept the call. 


Then began the preparations to leave. But 
as the parsonage had been demolished, and 
was undergoing the process of being re-created, 
he had been requested not to “hasten on.” 


“You must take time to do the work well,” 
said one of the prominent members of fhe 
church to the carpenter who had “ taken the 
job,” “for Mr. Tinklebell sacrifices a great 
deal to come to us. He leaves a beautiful 
home, and, more than this, Mrs. Tinklebell is 
a very particular woman and a woman of un- 
usual taste.” The carpenter promised that the 
house should be all that Mr. and Mrs. The- 
ophilus Tinklebell could desire, and he kept 
his promise. The parsonage, when finished, 
was beautiful. Then followed “ the last 
touches,” as the people called them. Great 
rolls of rich carpeting were taken into the 
house, and new furniture too—furniture of 
modern style. And oh, how great was the 
cost of itall! But the money slipped as easily 
as oil out of all pockets, for it was for the new 
broom | ; 

The glory of a June morning rested on every- 
thing—on trees, and birds, and flowers, and 


' on the new parsonage too—when the cars 
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came rushing into the city of ——, bearing the 
new broom, and every one of the procession 
(for there was a procession there to welcome 
the new broom) thought, ““Oh, how different 
he is from the old broom! What an impres- 
sion he will make! How the church will fill 
up! No staying at home any more on stormy 
Sundays! No Sabbath-day headaches to keep 
people at home! No complaints of a cold 
church! No great, staring empty pews! Oh, 
how could we have kept the old broom so 
long!” 

The first Sunday, the people (and among 
them were “a great many outsiders,” strangers) 
came flocking into church, “like doves to their 
windows.” And wasn’t it pleasant, after long 
mourning the thinness of the congregation, to 
sit and see the waves of people as they came 
swelling into the house? 

“Why,” said deacon Boyle to himself, “it 
makes me grow in grace just to look at ’em! 
I came early to church to watch the progress 
of things, but I had no idea that the people 
would pour in as they have! What a blessed 
sight! Mysoul mounts up as on eagles’ wings, 
for I can thank the Lord that the Church isn’t 
running down. No, it’s running up! And 
the blessing of Heaven is coming down upon 
us!’ Old deacon Boyle’s eyes shone that day. 
His heart was full of gladness and praise, for 
he had “never expected to see the day when 
that house would fill up again.” 

No one could have watched him, while he 
was watching the people, without saying that 
the deacon was now ready to depart in peace, 
because he had “seen the church packed with 
—worshipers!” Deacon Boyle called them 
“worshipers,” and so they were; but he 
didn’t say whether they were worshipers of 
the living God or of Mr. Theophilus Tinkle- 
bell. 

For a long time all weather was alike to 
that built up, spiritual church. Come rain or 
shine, come wind or calm, the people were all 


in their places, and as they passed out of 


church they said to each other: “ What a 
powerfulsermon!” “ What an eloquent man!” 
“Oh, what a difference there is between an old 
broom and a new broom! And some brooms 
always stay new. Ours will, I am sure. Mr. 
Tinklebell is a man who will wear well. He 
will be able to hold out as he has begun. He 
is not at all like Mr. McLean.” 

Poor Mr. McLean—poor old broom! He 
was gone—gone, never to return to burden the 
church that was made glad by being relieved 
of him; but the people were fond of institut- 
ing comparisons, and, with such a man as Mr. 
Theophilus Tinklebell in the pulpit, how could 
they help comparing the old and the new 
broom ? 

Mr. Tinklebell was in the habit of speaking 
very kindly of Mr. McLean, but these compar- 
isons were not altogether disagreeable to him, 
neither were the honors conferred upon him 
at all unpleasant, and yet they were borne with 
becoming meekness. It is true, he was not 
entirely free from the vanity of human nature, 

















for the man was not lost in the profession, and 
he had also a fair share of ambition. He pre- 
ferred a rich and prominent church to a poor 
and insignificant one. He preferred to be 
known as a big gun rather than as a little 
gun; but deacon Boyle said that he had “a 
prodigious amount of grace, and not enough 
human nature to hurt him.” ‘“ Why,” said the 
deacon, in one of his fits of enthusiasm, “it’s 
a wonder to me that brother Tinklebell is so 
humble. He don’t seem to know how smart 
he is, and how much everybody admires him.” 

But deacon Boyle was a simple-hearted man, 
and not at all suspicious, so he did not suspect 
the truth, which was, that parson Tinklebell 
had a secret admiration for himself,—a certain 
selfappreciation, a peculiar consciousness of 
the individuality of Mr. Theophilus Tinklebell. 
This was all true of the new broom, and yet it 
would be unjust to say that he was a selfish 
man, and bestowed no thought on others, for 
he took proper, reasonable care of the lambs 
and sheep of the flock, and lived for others, so 
far as he could consistently with the care of 
himself, and his fame, and his family. 

As to human applause, he did not run after 
it, neither did he sound a trumpet before him. 
The most that he did was to tinkle a bell. He 
was never loud and noisy in self-praise, but 
always alluded modestly to his endow- 
ments and his popularity, and pitied—not 
blamed—such men as Mr. McLean, who were 
obliged to do good in hidden ways and retired 
places. Perfect Mr. Theophilus Tinklebell, 
will he never be an old broom? Nearly two 
years have gone since he received a loud call 
from the church of ——, and answered it, and 
came and took possession of the made-over 
parsonage, and began his brilliant career in 
his new parish, but still he is nev. 

And yet if, before another two years are 
gone, he is seen flying on after poor David 
McLean—after the old broom—having at last 
become, himself, an old broom, will there be 
any cause for wonder? 'The world is growing 
old, but it likes new things, and nothing new 
is so delightful as a new minister—a new 
broom. Therefore, if it should be noised 
abroad, by-and-by, that the Rey. Theophilus 
Tinklebell has sent in his resignation, and that 
it has been accepted without a struggle, and 
without one dissenting voice—not even dea- 
con Boyle’s—let no one be surprised. Until 
time shall be no longer, human nature will con- 
tinue to thirst for what is new, and nothing can 
long remain new, not even the Rey. Theoph- 
ilus Tinklebell. 
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HOW TO PAY OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 


Our large national debt bids fair to be a very trouble- 
some thing. We are glad to learn that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the majority of our public men, are 
in favor of paying our honorable debts. Can we not 


make the Pacific Railroad, indirectly, by the increase of 
the value of the land along its route, contribute greatly 
toward this purpose? At every fifty or one hundred 
miles throughout the country there is a large town or 
city; such will be the case, ere many years, along the 
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Pacific Railroad. By locating many of these towns, 
which Goyernment has the power now to do, much profit 
can be realized. In that new country, people will con- 
gregate where there is a fort and garrison for better 
protection and security against the uncivilized tribes of 
Indians and ruffians who surround chem and infest a 
new country. Let Government select good localities— 
localities having the best natural advantages—and there 
establish military neadquarters for the protection of 
settlers, lay out the grounds, and establish post-oftices, 
etc., sell at low prices, or even give away say three- 
quarters or more of the Jand; retain the rest, and it, 
being exempt from taxation, would in the course of 
twenty years, by the mere rise in property, contribute 
largely, if disposed of, to liquidate our national debt. Will 
not this be better policy for the Government than to be 
obliged, when towns and cities have grown, to pay mill- 
ions for eligible positions in each town and city for the 
necessary government buildings? In the mean time, our 
taxation could be reduced, say one half, or more, as our 
Congress may «ee fit. Tie Ns 
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NEW PREMIUMS. 





WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL! 


For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. : 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson’‘s 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $18. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 


Those persons desiring our own vublications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 

All subscriptions commence with January number, 


PERSONAL. 


Hon. Anson Bururneaue left China 
for San Francisco on the 25th of February, as the Chinese 
minister at large to the treaty-making powers. His 
suite consists of thirty persons of high rank, who are to 
be tutored in the arts of diplomacy. His salary is 
$55,000 in gold. 


Brsnor Coxr, of Western New York, 
has issued an earnest pastoral address to women, remon- 
strating against the tawdry fashions, the costly vulgarity, 
and the wicked extravagance of the times. He entreats 
women to begin a reformation. 


ApmirAL Farragut has been hand- 
somely entertained at Florence. The Admiral deserved 
it. — 


JEFFERSON Davis has been nominated 
for the Presidency of the Texas Pacific Railroad. 


Sr Davin BrewstrEer.—English papers 
announce the death of this eminent chemist and scienti- 
fic investigator. Among his many discoveries in optics, 
that of the kaleidoscope is perhaps the most generally 
known. 
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Viterary Aotices. 


[All works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JouRNAL may be ordered from this 
affice at prices annexed.) 











Earty Errorts. By Linda 
Warfel. 12mo, pp. 136; price $1 25. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Daughaday & Co. ; 
New York: S. R. Wells. 

A young poet, with rare abilities, and the 
promise of fame, if not of fortune, in the 
not far distant future. She writes with 
that naévefé which is the soul of poetic 
sweetness. If her body be equal to her 
brain, we shall hear much more of her. 


A Manvat oF INstRuUCcTION 
IN THE ART OF Woop Enaravine. With 
a description of the necessary tools and 
apparatus, and concise directions for 
their use; explanation of the terms used, 
and the methods employed for produc- 
ing the various classes of wood engray- 
ings. ByS.E. Fuller. With illustrations 
by the Author. 12mo, pp. 48; price 50c. 
Published by Joseph Watson. 
A useful little work for the would-be 

wood engraver, and should be read by 


every apprentice to this excellent art. 





Tue Lirrte Cuier; a Month- 
ly Visitor to the School-room and the 
Home circle. Indianapolis, Ind.: Dow- 
ling & Shortridge, publishers. Only 7% 
cents a year. 

A competitor for public favor and pa- 
tronage with The Little Corporal, School- 
day Visttor, and other magazines for juve- 
niles. It is richly worth a dollar a year in 
every family. 
AMERICAN HoRTICULTURAL 

ANNUAL, 1868. A Year-Book of Horti- 

cultural Progress, for the professional 

and amateur gardener, fruit-grower, and 
florist. Illustrated. Price 50cts. New 

York: Orange Judd & Co., publishers, 


If the reader has a liking for luscious 
fruits, beautiful flowers, and a good garden, 
he will appreciate this excellent annual, 
which aims to give directions for their care 
and culture, such as should be known to 
all men and all women. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL AN- 
NUAL, 1868. A Farmer’s Year-Book, ex- 
hibiting recent progress in agricultural 
theory and practice, and a guide to pres- 
entandfuturelabors. Illustrated. Price 


50 cts. New York: Orange Judd & Co., 
publishers, 


It is a real luxury to peruse a well-writ- 
ten, nicely illustrated, and beautifully 
printed yearly hand-book like this. The 
price in money is vastly less than its real 
value to any one who can read the English 
language. 
Tur Porrry oF CoMPLIMENT 

AND Courtsnir. Selected and arranged 

by John Williamson Palmer, editor of 

“Folk Songs.” 12mo, pp. 219; price 

&1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Dr. Palmer has performed a real service 
for young lovers, and others, who would 
avail themselves of the best practical ex- 
pressions in communicating their thoughts 
and emotions to each other. Here is a 
handy book full of the best complimentary 
sayings ever put into poetic verse. 
JoHNNIE DopGEs; or, the 

Freaks and Fortunes of an Idle Boy. 

By Charles D. Gardette. 12mo, pp. 274; 

price $1 25. Philadelphia: J. W. Daugh- 

aday & Co.; New York: 8S. R. Wells. 

Of the unfortunate predicaments that 
disobedient boys usually get into, this is 
the best record we have eyer read. Itisa 
capital book for boys—and girls also—with 
small Cautiousness, who forget their er- 


rands, and get into all sorts of trouble, on 
all sorts of occasions. It would be worth 
more than any number of floggings to any 
bad boy. 
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| Tae Lirrrve-Cure; an Origi- 
nal Scientific Application of the Laws of 
Motion on Mechanical Action to Physical 
Culture and the Cure of Disease, With 
a discussion of true and false methods of 
physical training. By D. P. Butler. One 
octavo vol., pp. 104; price $1 50. 


This work is a candid and strong state- 
ment of the author’s views, derived from 
experience, in respect to the curative and 
health-reviving agency of orderly and judi- 
cious lifting. We have examined the ap- 
paratus employed by Mr. Butler, and regard 
it as most excellent for the purposes for 
which it was designed. Itis so constructed 
that the lifting is so equable as not to 
strain any part of the system. 

We once tried his lifting apparatus, rais- 
ing 350 Ibs. the first time and 450 lbs. the 
second, and confidently expected to feel 
lame and sore the next day, but, to our 
surprise, did not in the slightest degree. 
The apparatus enables every fiber of the 
system to do its part, hence the person can 
exert his entire strength without special 
strain to any part. Mr. Butler argues his 
point well, is much in earnest, and fully 
believes in the merits of his system. We 
commend a perusal of this work to edu- 
cators, physicians, and those who seek the 
means of building up an impaired consti- 
tution or of preserving their health and 


CuAmMBrErs’s ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Illustrated with engray- 
ings and maps. Nos. 125 and 126. Price 
25 cents each. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


This valuable work is rapidly approach- 
ing its completion. In No. 125 the last of 
Z is represented, and the supplement com- 
menced. 


Magazines For Marcu.—We 
haye received from their publishers the 
following: 
sODEY’s LApY’s Boox, which contains 

much pleasing matter for the household. 

The engraying entitled ‘‘ Bird Catching” is 

a very good hit on that exceptionable boy- 

ish sport. $3 a year. 

Tue LApy’s Frrenp.—A monthly mag- 
azine of literature and fashion, with en- 
gravings, colored and plain, and miscellane- 
ous reading. $2 50 a year. Deacon & 
Peterson, Philadelphia. 

Le Petit Messacrer.—Containing Modes 
de Paris, literature, etc. $5 a year, 50cts. 
single numbers. §. T. Taylor, New York. 





La LirreraturE FRAN¢AISE 


CONTEMPORAINE, Recueil en prose et 
en vers de morceaux empruntés aux 
écrivains les plus renommeés du XIXe 
Siecle. Avec des Notices biographiques 
et littéraires. Tirées des ouvrages de P. 
Poitevin, M. Roche, L. Granger, G. 
Vaperean, etc. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. Cloth, beveled edges. Price, 
$1 50. ; 


This book supplies a long existing 
yacuity in French literature on this side 
of the Atlantic. American students of la 
belle langue, which is spoken more exten- 
sively in European circles than any other 
Continental tongue, have ever felt the need 
of a work which would furnish them the 
best models of French composition in the 
different styles of distinguished authors, 
whose writings are regarded as fresh and 
in keeping with modern philosophy. This 
collection of cotemporary French authors 
includes the most widely known of the 
present century, We find creamy extracts 
from some of the happiest pen jottings of 





Joseph de Maistre, Madame de Stael, 
Corinne, Chateaubriand, Napoleon ist, 
Cuvier, Béranger, Guizot, Lamartine, 
Scribe, Cousin, Thiers, Michelet, Victor 
Hugo, Eugene Sune, Alexander Dumas, 








George Sand, Laboulaye, Rénan, About, 
and many others of scarcely less celebrity. 

The Franco-American who would pre- 
serve his knowledge of classic French, and 
the American student who would perfect 
himself in the highest graces of that polite 
language, should have at hand such a 
book. The brief biographies attached to 
the extracts are in themselves valuable to 
the reader and philologist. 


Wavertey. By Sir Walter 
Scott. With a portrait of the Author. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price 25 cents. 


To a cheap edition of the works of 
Scotia’s minstrel-novelist we can offer no 
objection. We understand that the above 
publishers intend bringing out a complete 
set of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” at the 
above-named price for each, or $5 for the 
entire set of twenty-six volumes, 





A Tatr or Two Citizs. By 
Charles Dickens. Paper, price 25 cents. 


SKETCHES BY “ Boz,”’ By Charles Dickens. 
Comprising, Our Parish, Scenes, The 
Last Cab-driver, A Parliamentary Sketch, 
Misplaced Attachment of Mr. John 
Bounce, A Visit to N ewgate, The Board- 
ing House, Sentiment, The Black Vail, 
The Great Winglebury Duel, etc., etc. 
Price 25 cents. 


LittLe Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. 8vo. 
pp. 818; price 35 cents. 


Our Mutua Frienp. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With 40 original illustrations. 
Price 35 cents. 


The foregoing issues of the Peterson 
Brothers’ Cheap Edition for the Million, of 

ickens’ writings, assert their own merits. 
Buyers will at least get the worth of their 
money in paper and printers’ ink. 


Dickens’ New Srories. Con- 


taining “Hard Times’ and ‘ Pictures 
from Italy.”” By Charles Dickens. With 
illustrations, from designs by Marcns 
Stone. Price $1 50, in cloth. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Martin Cuuzzutewit. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With twelve original illustrations, 
from designs by Phiz and Cruikshank. 
Price $1 50, in cloth. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Nicnouas NicKLEBY. By Charles Dickens. 
With twelve original illustrations, from 
designs by George Cruikshank. Price 
$1 50, in cloth. T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia. 


GREAT ExpecTaATions. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With twelve original illustrations, 
from designs by John McLenan. Price 
$1 50, in cloth. T. B, Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia. 


We must acknowledge the high con- 
sideration which the Brothers Peterson 
manifest for us by sending their different 
editions of Charles Dickens’ novels to our 
office. The four volumes specified above 
are among the most interesting, and cer- 
tainly among the most diversified, of their 
author’s literary accomplishments. The 
**New Stories” treat of various subjects, 
under the titles of ‘‘ Hard Times” and 
** Pictures from Italy.” ‘* Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” has much to do with American life 
and scenery. ‘Nicholas Nickleby” de- 
picts the sad effects of family disagree- 
ments and the barbarous practices pursued 
in English boarding-schools twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. ‘Great Expectations,” 
as its title implies, has much to do with 
that class of persons who are looking for- 
ward to the occupation of others’ shoes, 
or “waiting for something to turn up” 
which will carry them on the easy tide of 
fortune. F 


ReEporT OF THE COMMISSIONER 


OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE YEAR 1866. 
Washington: Government Printing-of- 
fice. : 


Treating as this excellent work does of 
those interests which form one of the grand- 
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est featuresinthe maintenance and progress 
of our nation, and considering them from 
the unprejudiced point of view of scientific 
obseryation and expetiment, the volume 
is eminently valuable to American agri- 
culturists. The illustrations which adorn 
as well as add to the intrinsic worth of the 
book are numerous. It would be well if 
the large edition which has been printed 
of this report found its way into the hands 
of those who have the prior claim to its 
examination—our farmers, planters, horti- 
culturists, and stockbreeders. 


Reports UPoN THE MINERAL 


RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Special Conimmissioners J. Roxs Brown 
and James W. Taylor. Washington: 
Government Printing-office. 


This scientific contribution to our na- 
tional literature, wrung from the mountains 
and plains, the valleys, and eyen the bow- 
els of the soil we call our own, develops to 
the mind of the reader the astonishing 
mineral resources of America. The report 
deals chiefly with the results of investiga- 
tions west of the Rocky Mountains. We 
have to thank our friend Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax for this addition to our library. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 

Boarp oF Trave of Evansville, Indiana, 

for 1867, with a Historical Sketch of the 

City. Compiled by John W. Foster, of 

the Evansville Journal Company, 


Mr. Foster has made a very interesting 
document, giving the history and commer- 
cial progress of Evansville, together with 
its geographical position, its newspapers, 
schools, churches, banks, dwellings, etc.; 
also its trade, growth of city in population, 
and improvements. ; 

One interesting item is the fact that 
Evansville stands on an apparently inex- 
haustible bed of coal of superior quality, 
and within a short distance of abundance 
of iron ore, which is easily brought by 
water, and worked in the large iron-fur- 
naces. They have also white and yellow 
pine, walnut, oak, and other timbers within 
easy reach and in unlimited quantities. 
Its manufactories include cotton and wool- 
en mills, printing and binding, blacksmith- 
ing, wagons, carriages, and fixtures, leather 
and saddlery, furniture, lumber, iron in 
various branches, agricultural machinery, 
building materials, silverware, sheet iron, 
tin, brass, etc., which are shipped by water 
and rail in every direction, giving employ- 
ment to many individuals, and thus attract- 
ing population as fast as dwellings can be 
supplied for theiraccommodation. Evans- 
ville promises soon to become a populous 
and wealthy city. 


Norwoop: A Tale of Village 


Life in New England. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Crown 8yo. 600 pp. $1 50. 


This book needs no further recommend- 
ation than the simple announcement of the 
name of its author. It abounds in vivid 
portraitures of New England scenery, and 
in life-like delineations of character, from 
that true basis which an extensive knowl- 
edge of our seience alone furnishes. Or- 
ders for the book receivea at this office. 


Navy RecisreER oF THE 
UNITED STATES for the year 1868.—Printed 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate 
of the United States, December 13th, 1815. 
Washington: Government Printing-office. 
A handsome octavo pamphlet of 176 pages, 
containing a list of all the ships in the 
U.S. service and names of all the officers, 
etc. Weare indebted to the politeness of 
Mr. John T. Hoover, of the U. 8. Coast 
Survey-office, for a copy of this Register, 
and also for other official documents. 
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Tue Navrcw Grri.—Our 
venerable neighbor, the N. Y. Hvening Post, 
has commenced the publication of a story 
entitled ‘‘The Nautch Girl—a tale of the 
Indian Ocean.’’ It will appear regularly, 
being printed from the completed manu- 
script of the author, in the possession of 
the publishers. ‘‘The Nautch Girl” is a 
story of American adventure in some of 
the obscurer parts of the East Indian seas, 
told by a participant in the scenes describ- 
ed; it has novel situations, and describes 
new and strange manners and customs; it 
is essentially a sea story, ‘‘The Nautch 
Girl” being the name ofa clipper schooner, 
asmuggler. 7'he Post issues three editions, 
as follows: daily, at $7 a year; semi- 
weekly, at $4; weekly, at $2. Address, 
Tue Eventna Post, New York, 

Tae Lirrte Corporat is as 
full of pluck, push, and patriotism as ever. 
He flies the old flag, and shouts ‘“ Come on, 
boys! “Onward and upward” is his 
motto. It costs but a dollar to join the 
company, and every member gets lots of 
good reading in return. Send stamps for 
a sample number, to L. A. Sewell, Chicago, 
Illinois, and take a look at “The Little 
Corporal.” The children are all in love 
with him 


New Hooks. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 











THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. By W.R. 


Alger. Cloth, $2 25. 
ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
RurAt AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR AL- 


MANAC FoR 1868. By J. J. Thomas. “Paper, 
35 cents. 

FRANK LEsuiz’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
For 1868. Large 8vo. Paper, 55 cents. 

THE FRANKLIN ALMANAC AND DIARY 
For 1868. 4to, pp. 32. Paper, 45 cents. 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN AND HOUSEHOLD 
CoMPANION: being a Treatise, in Plain 
Language, on the Art of Preserving Health 
and Prolonging Life. A Description of all 
Diseases, with the Most Approved Treat- 
ment. For the Use of Families. By M. L. 
Byrn, M.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 37%. 
Cloth, $2 85. 

THE WELI-SPENT Hour. By Eliza Lee 
Follen. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 15. 

MANNERS; or, Happy Homes and Good 
Society all the Year Round. By Mrs. Hale. 
Cloth, $2 85. 


Memorr oF SWEDENBORG. 
Hiller. Paper, 60 cents. 

WILLow-BrenpD; or, School Influences. 
By Luola. Cloth, 60 cents. 

MAaBeE.’s Procress. By the Author of 
** Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” Paper, 60c. 

PARIS IN *67; or, the Great Exposition, 
its Side-Shows and Excursions. By H. 
Morford. Cloth, $2. 


Snort Srupizrs FoR SuNDAY-ScHOOL 
TracHers. By C. §. Robinson, D.D. 
Cloth, $1 5. 

SWEDEN AND Norway: Sketches and 
Stories of their Scenery, Customs, History, 
Legends, etc. By M. G. Sleeper. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1 40. 

Tur Democratic ALMANAC AND PoLit- 
IcaAL COMPENDIUM FoR 1868. Paper, 20 
cents. 


Tur TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR1868. A.J. 
‘Schem, Compiler. Paper, 20 cents. 
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AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL. 
1868. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 


RoME AND THE Pores. Translated from 
the German of Dr. K. Brandes, by Rey. W. 
J. Wiseman. Cloth, $1 40. 


THE ReApines oF Mr. C,. DIcKENs, as 
condensed by Himself. Dr. Marigold, and 
The Trial from Pickwick. Paper, 30 cents, 


An AppREss ON SuccEss IN BusINEss. 
By Hon. H. Greeley. Portrait. Cloth, 
55 cents. 


A Parting Worp. By Newman Hall. 
Cloth, 70 cents. 


NEWMAN HALL IN AMERICA. Rey. Dr. 
Hall’s Lectures, etc. Reported by William 
Anderson. Cloth, $1 15. 


THe New Yore Itiusrratep ALMA- 
nac and Year Book of Useful Knowledge. 
1868. Paper. 60 cents. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER’s ALMANAC, 
1868. Sq. 12mo, pp. 86. Paper. 12 cents. 


THe Domzstic ALTAR: a Manual of 
Family Prayers. With Prayers, ete., for 
Special Occasions. By Rey. H. Croswell, 
D.D. Fifth Edition, Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged. Cloth. $1 40. 


THE Art or ENGLISH Composition. By 
H. N. Day. 12mo, pp. xii., 356. Cloth. 
$1 70. 

HAND-Book on Corron MANUFACTURE; 
or, Guide to Machine Building, Spinning, 
and Weaving. For the Use of Mill- 
wrights, Managers, Operatives, etc. TIl- 
lustrated. Cloth. $2 "5. 

Katurina: Her Life and Mine, in a 
Poem. By J. G. Holland. 12mo, pp. 287. 
Cloth. $1 %5. 

A PocKET-DICcTIONARY OF GERMAN AND 
EneuisH, with the Pronunciation of every 
German Word in English Characters. By 
Fr. Koehler and C. Witter. 1. German 
and English. 2. English and German. 
18mo, pp. 447, 366. Cloth. $2. 

SPIRITUALISM AS IT Is; or, The Results 
of a Scientific Investigation of Spirit Mani- 
festations, etc. By W. B. Potter, M.D. 
Second Edition. Paper. 30 cents. 

Lorp Bacon’s Essays, with a Sketch of 
his Life, etc. By James R. Boyd. 12mo, 
pp. 426. Cloth. $2. 

COMPANION TO THE Bipie. By Rey. A. 
P. Barrows, D.D. Part I. Evidences of 
Revealed Religion. Large 12mo, pp. 139. 
50 cents. ; 

Hymns or Fairn anp Horr. By H. 
Bonar, D.D. Third Series. Cloth. $1 %5. 

GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By M. Schele De Vere, LL.D, Half roan. 
$2. 

Hueco Buiane, tue Artist. A Tale of 
Practical and Ideal. Life. By an Artist. 
Cloth. $2. 

Louis SincuarR; or, The Silver Prize 


Medals. By Lawrence Lancewood. 16mo, 
pp. 241. Boston: Graves Young. Cloth. 
$1 40. 


THE MIND oF JESUS. 
Macduff. Cloth. 385 centa. 

Tur Worps oF Jesus. By Rey. J. R. 
Macduff. Cloth. 385 cents. 

THe Minp AND Worps oF JESUS. 
»one vol, "%5 cents. 

NETTY AND HER SisTER; or, The Two 
Paths. By Mrs. Martyn. Cloth. 90 cents, 

Tue History oF THE ENGLISH PuRI- 
Tans. By W.C. Martyn. Cloth. $1 40. 

Toe GRAPE VINE: a Practical Scien- 
tific Treatise on its Management. By F. 
Mohr. Translated from the German, and 
with Hints as to American Varieties and 
Management, by Horticola. Cloth. $1 15. 

REVIVAL AND CAMP-M&ETING MINSTREL, 
Containing the best Hymns and Spirit- 
ual Songs, Original and Selected. Roan. 
90 cents. : 


By Rev. J. R. 
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@o our Corvespondents, 


QUESTIONS OF ‘f GENERAL InTEREST’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curtosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, tf the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your ‘‘ Bust THouauts”” solicited, 


TEA AND Corrrer.—A num- 


ber of your subscribers would like to have 
your opinion, through the columns of the 
JOURNAL, upon the following subject. The 
people of this Territory—Utah—are making 
strenuous efforts to abandon the pernicious 
habit of drinking tea and coffee. Persons 
who have been in the habit of drinking 
those beverages twice, and sometimes 
three times a day, find it hard to partake 
of a meal on a cold winter day without the 
accustomed beverage. 

Do you think it necessary in our cold 
climate that we should drink hot or warm 
drinks of any kind? or, in other words, 
does the system, when in health, require 
hot or warm drinks to give tone to it, or 
to create an artificial heat sufficient to 
withstand the inclemeney of our cold 
winter season. 


Ans. Tea and coffee are simply luxuries, 
not necessary to health or life. Hot drinks 
are injurious. More colds are contracted 
in consequence of the general habit of 
using them, than from almost any other 
one cause. The sugar and the cream used 
in tea and coffee are nutritious, and there- 
fore food. But neither tea nor coffee 
afford anything which can prolong life. 
No harm can come from their total aban- 
donment. 

If one’s stomach has been accustomed 
to hot tea or coffee for years, it may not be 
best to drop it at once; but lessen its 
strength from day to day till reduced to 
water with the sugar and cream. Then, 
instead of pouring it down hot from the 
pot, let it cool—and in time pure cold 
water will be relished as well, and to an 
unperyerted appetite, better than any 
mixture. Try it. 


PuHonoGraPpHy.—H. W. H. 
Please inform me which is the best work 
by which to learn phonography without a 
teacher. 


Ans. There are three principal phono- 
graphic text-books, all reaching about the 
same result. Persons can learn reporting 
from any one of them with facility. Some 
persons prefer Graham’s, others Pitman’s, 
and still others, Munson’s, which latter is 
the Jatest. They are all good, and good 
reporters can he found who follow after 
each respectively. Each author has his 
partisans or his admirers, and we know 
some persons who understand every style, 
and are about equally divided as to which 
is best. We sometimes have three re- 
porters, one following each of the authors 
named, and they serve us equally well. It 
is generally conceded by those who under- 
stand all the systems, that Graham’s is the 
most extended and profound, but that the 
others are a little easier to learn. 


New York Reaper.—A 
history of shorthand is published by Mr. 
Benn Pitman, in the reporting style. It is 
rather full in its details relating to older 
systems of reporting. It does not contain 
the most recent modifications in phono- 











graphy, but it is an excellent reading and 
exercise book for any one who would per- 
fect himself in phonographic shorthand. 
Price, $1 25. The Complete Phonographer 
is founded on the eleventh edition of Isaac 
Pitman’s Phonography, and is the most 
recent treatise of the kind. Our best 
reporters, or the majority of them, indorse 
the book. We would not advise any one 
who has attained some degree of profi- 
ciency in reporting by the old style of pho- 
nography to change, for the reason that we 
consider the older Pitman’s system gsufli- 
cient for all purposes. Its legibility is 
unquestionable, A description of the com- 
parative merits of different phonographic 
authors would require more space than we 
could well devote to it. A recent trial 
between Mr. Graham and Mr. Pitman 
brought out in detail the merits of their 
respective systems. In the report of that 
trial you would find a satisfactory answer 
to your question—price 50 cents. The 
English Reporter,published in this month’s 
edition, is one who ignores abbreviations 
and contractions to a great extent, and 
notwithstanding his very lengthy style, is 
acknowledged to be one of the most rapid 
shorthand writers in the world. 


Jornt Srock ASssocraTIoNns. 
—Are such associations in accordance with 
the organization of man ? 


Ans. In some sense copartnership, co- 
operation, joint-stock interests are in 
harmony with the nature of man. United 
or co-ordinate effort is in harmony with 
man’s fraternal nature. Companionship 
is one of the essential qualities of the 
human constitution. We do not believe, 
however, that this unitary or fraternal 
tendency should cover the whole ground 
of human nature. There is such a thing 
as individualism. The family, perhaps, 
best represents nature in its complete or 
co-ordinate condition. In the family we 
have individualism as well as co-ordina- 
tion. The individual husband—the indi- 
vidual wife—each has a sphere which none 
else can fill, The children are related to 
the parents, not only by personal friend- 
ship, but by: dependence, and when they 
ripen, so that dependence ceases, the 
friendship remains, and-they go out and 
establish for themselves individual rela- 
tionships. 

Co-ordination in business ought to have 
a friendly as well as a financial basis. 

If fifty men could co-operate in running 
a factory or a farm, and share a joint- 
stock interest; and if, again, each could 
be rated and paid according to his ability— 
and here would be the rub—association 
on a large scale would be useful, and per- 
haps desirable. It would have a tendency, 
we think, to raise up the common man, 
and make more of him. It might prevent 
the uncommon man from becoming rela- 
tively so high and so iniluential a spirit, 
though the best mind would take the high- 
est place, and be looked up to, and justly so. 

Some people argue that in a perfect state 
of society the strong and wise should spend 
all their strength and wisdom for the com- 
mon good; that he who has only the talent 
necessary to guide a shovel, or an ax, ora 
hoe, should rank in compensation and 
position with the man of thought, inventive 
talent, and comprehensiveness of mind. 

Some streams of water which we have 
seen are able just to turn a grindstone. 
Must Niagara reduce itself to such service, 
or must it put itself on a par with the 
diminutive rivulet? The world is pushed 
forward in civilization, in wealth, and 
learning, by giving the men of ability a 
chance to shine; room in which to grow; 
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and though there is a world of selfishness 
connected with power, we have yet to see 
a weak man who was not quite as selfish 
in trying to absorb something from 
another man’s earnings to make up his 
own deficiencies, as the strong man is in 
drinking up the earnings of the poor. 

The common multitude of men would 
merely keep body and soul together ; would 
get, perhaps, three plain meals a day anda 
shelter from the storm; but a Franklin, a 
Fulton, a Whitney, a Stephenson, and a 
Morse, with their power of invention, 
would put excellent clothing upon the poor 
man’s back instead of that which is coarse ; 
put school-books into their hands, carpets 
on their floors, give the wife a clock, and 
a rocking-chair, and a piano. In short, 
lift civilization from a semi-savage condi- 
tion to one of comfort and refinement. 
These inventors, these great thinkers, 
these natural kings among men do a 


thousand times more for the community | 


than the community ever does for them. 
In fact, most of them, for their great im- 
provements, get poverty, buffeting, and 
privation, if not contempt, during their 
lives, and monuments to their memory 
from the generation that follows them and 
learns their value to mankind. But we 
believe that he who has the talent to 
employ a whole neighborhood; to raise 
every man in it from poverty to compara- 
tive independence, has a right to the larger 
share of the reward than simply a numer- 
ical pro-rata portion. Suppose he went 
off by himself and worked out his own 
success, he would accomplish four times 
as much ag a common man would do un- 
aided. Why should he therefore’ have 
relatively less when his efforts are com- 
bined with those of others? Ifthe laborer 
is worthy of his hire, certainly he who has 
talent to double ‘‘five talents’ should 
have a higher place and more authority 
than he who can only use ‘one talent,”’ 
and double that. 
SHAKER PRINCIPLES Us. PRIN- 
CIPLES.—In the February number, page 75, 
we published an article entitled ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples,’ written, we suppose, by a Lebanon 
Shaker. We have received a communica- 
tion, of about equal length, sharply re- 
viewing it, accompanied by a desire that 
we publish the review. We wish it un- 
derstood that theological controversy in 
these columns is out of the question. We 
have offered to the various religious de- 
nominations and sects an opportunity to 
make for themselves a fair statement of 
their belief, principles, and practice, in 
our columns. Various sects have availed 
themselves of this offer; among them 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Baptists, Sweden- 
borgians, and Unitarians. Even the Mor- 
mon and the Communist, as well as the 
Shaker, have had the opportunity to make 
their statement; but we never expected, 
and can not permit controversy by oppos- 
ing sects. It is well known that one party 
or sect, influenced by a love of their own 


side, does not always give a fair, candid 


statement of the faith, views, and princi- 
ples of their opponents; indeed, this is 
‘rarely if eyer done. 

The offer we made, and which has been 
accepted by so many, contemplated giving 
our readers an opportunity of knowing 
what each sect is understood itself to be- 
lieve. 

The Jews shall have their say; but we 
do not propose to revive the Jewish con- 
troversy by admitting some Gentile re- 
joinder ; and therefore we desire our read- 
ers to feel that the JourNnat is not a battle- 
ground for sectarista. 

The communication we have received in 








reply to the article mentioned is well 
written, and, if we mistake not, contains 
many things that would be hard to dispose 
of or set aside; and therefore we trust 
that this correspondent, and any other 
friend who might desire to controvert the 
opinions he disbelieved, will feel that we 
proposed simply to make a record of the 
divers faiths, and leave the argument in 
support of or against these various creeds 
to be conducted elsewhere. 

We are not supposed to believe with all 
who are admitted to make an exposition 
of their faith in our columns, or to accept 
or indorse each and all; hence we are not 
responsible for what these advocates may 
say of their own faith, and therefore 
can not open our columns for replies or 
counter-explanations. 





Mepp.iinG in Domestic Mat- 


| TERS.—A lady complains that her husband’s 


relatives interfere in their concerns, and 
have caused estrangement between them; 
that they have been married two years, 
have one son, in whom the father feels the 
deepest interest, but that he treats her 
with indifference, if not neglect. The 
question is: What shall she do in the 
premises? Shall she remain and sufier? 
or return to her parents ? 


Ans. Get away from the meddlesome 
persons as soon as possible, and keep 
away. By the time you have lived to- 
gether long enough to understand each 
other, you will begin to assimilate, and be- 
come alike in thought, opinion, and senti- 
ment. Then you will be impervious to 
the influence of meddlers, and pursue the 
even tenor of your way. Be conciliating, 
kindly, forgiving, and show no revenge 
toward each other, Better not separate 
while there is the remotest hope of final 
agreement. Don’t ‘‘jump outof a frying- 
pan into the fire.” 


Pustic LANDS IN THE WEsT. 


—Mr. Editor :—Will you be so kind as to 
inform me, through the JouRNAL, whether 
there are any wild lands in Illinois? If so, 
whom to address for particulars ?—C. R. 
SEWARD, Battersea P. O., Ontario, Canada. 


Ans. Address ‘t Clerk of the Land Of- 
fice,” Chicago, Illinois, For a description 
of all the Western States, including popu- 
lation, square miles, number of acres, lo- 
cation of land offices, etc., see the new 
book, just published at this office, entitled 
LIFE IN THE WeEsT. Price, post-paid, $2. 

Tue Human Witt.— We 
suppose no quality of the mind is more 
widely misunderstood than the will. 
Phrenology, we think, settles it, as it does 
also the innateness of Conscience or the 
moral sense. The following, from Combe’s 
Lectures, p. 306, published at this office, 
says: ‘‘ The wél/ we regard as constituted 
by the intellectual faculties. It is very 
often confounded with the manifestation 
of the affective faculties—that desire which 
overcomes the others receiving this appel- 
lation. Firmness gives determination, 
and this is frequently called will.) It would 
be just as proper to say that an ass or a 
mule manifests will strongly when it re- 
fuses to move, placing its fore feet forward 
and its hind feet backward, in the attitude 
of perfect stubbornness, whereas it merely 
manifests firmness in the highest degree. 
Will is that mental operation which appre- 
ciates the desires and chooses among 
them. Suppose I feel very indignant on 
account of an injury received, and a strong 
desire to wreak vengeance; but I see the 
consequence, and recognize the superior- 
ity of the moral sentiments. The intel- 
lect says, ‘Do not strike,’ and the hand is 
powerless; for, byan admirable provision, 
the nerves of motion are under the con- 
trol of the intellectual organs, these being 
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connected with the anterior or motory 
tract of the spinal marrow. Will, there- 
fore, is proportionate to the intellect. An 
idiot has no will, Such a man as Napo- 
leon has a tremendous will, and is able to 
subject the will of others to his own.” 


INFORMATION W ANTED.—An 
Indian, by the name of Yan-tan-seh, of 
Wyandotte, Kansas, desires the address of 
W. A. Payne, a phrenologist, whom he met 
at Calumet Station,in Illinois. The afore- 
said Yan-tan-seh has become very much 
interested in Phrenology. 


HrnpostaN PHRENOLOGIST. 


—There is a phrenologist in Illinois who 
calls himself a Brahmin philosopher, and 
says he is master of forty-eight languages— 
ten more than Elihu Burritt—and is the 
best phrenologist in the world, and has 
traveled twice around the world. He 
writes his name Luximon Roy, A.M., M.D. 
Sepia know him, and what do you think 
of him 


Ans. We do not know him, and guess 
if half he says of himself is true, he would 
not long need to blow his own horn. Bur- 
ritt understands fifty-two languages, so 
the Brahmin is still four languages be- 
hind the modest Yankee. 

Wuat To po.—I am puzzled 


to determine what to do, and desire your 
advice. How can I get an examination 
from likenesses, as I live at too great a 
distance from your office to visit you in 
person ? 


Ans. If you will send a stamp, or a 
stamped envelope, properly directed to 
yourself, and ask for the ‘‘ Mirror of the 
Mind,” you will learn by it how to have 
likenesses taken for examination; also the 
measurements, complexion, etc., which 
we should have, in order to do you jus- 
tice. Ask for the ‘t Mirror of the Mind,” 
and it will give all the particulars. 


CurE or Cancer. — Some 
time ago I noticed an ‘‘item’’ in the Jour- 
NAL of a person cured (but the means of 
cure doubted by the JouRNAL) of cancer, 
by using common red clover tea for a wash 
and a beverage. And knowing an old lady 
friend to be afflicted for a number of years 
with the cancer on one eye, which threat- 
ened to end her life very soon, I thought I 
would send her the receipt, which she 
used diligently, and firmly believes it is a 
sure cure, for to her great relief she is al- 
most well. 


Those curious to see the original pre- 
scription may find it on page 159, October 
number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1867. 
We have nothing to add. 


TENPENNY Naits AGartn.-- 
Messrs. H@itors of the JouRNAL: Your re- 
cent explanations of the term ‘‘penny,” 
in connection with nails, are scarcely cor- 
rect, The best authorities, among which 
is Mr. G. P. Marsh, say that penny is a cor- 
ruption for pound, and means, with the 
prefixes four, six, ten, etc., that a thousand 
nails will weigh four, six, or ten pounds. 

This nomenclature is of practical utility 
in estimating the quantity of nails to use 
for a given piece of work. If 500 pales re- 
quire two nails each, and eightpenny nails 
are used, then eight pounds must be sup- 
plied. ONUX. 


Tue American InstiruTe, 
New York, is already moying-in the inter 
est of a grand fair to be held next fall. 
With the experience of the past, and the 
promise of future good management, its 
usefulness and success is absolutely cer- 


} tain. Let our enterprising New York mer- 


chants, and others, take an interest in 
placing the American Institute in the front 
rank of scientific progress and improve- 
ment. 

Several Queries remain over for want 
of room. 











| Aublisher’s Department, 


Tut PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL, as an Advertising Medium, While 
we rigidly exclude all swindling schemes, 
including lotteries, gift enterprises, and 
cheap jewelry concerns, we are open tc 
useful and legitimate business announce- 
ments, Our very large circulation, among 
a thinking and active class of readers, ren- 
ders it a very desirable medium, The 
JOURNAL is less ephemeral than common 
papers, every number being carefully read 
and preserved. Some of our advertisers 
have informed us that their announce- 
ments in this JouRNAL haye done them 
more good than those in any other. Our 
editions being very large, printed very 
handsomely, the same as book work, we 
are compelled to go to press 4 month in 
advance of date. Therefore those who 
would ayail themselves of our circulation 
must hand in their advertisements accord- 
ingly. Books, stationery, papers, trees, 
plants, seeds, lands, schools, machinery, 
inventions, and the like, would get patron- 
age if advertised in these pages. 





Back Numsers. — We can 
supply all the numbers from the commence- 
ment of the present volume. All new sub- 
scribers may therefore complete their sets 
for binding. 

An ExpEermMent. — Lvery- 
body wants a copy of that splendid work, 
‘“ New Puysioenomy,”’ the price of which 
is $5. Itis handsomely illustrated, beauti- 
fully printed on toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in one large volume. Sor jive new 
subscribers to this JouRNAL, at $3 a year, 
we will give a copy of NEw PuystloGNomy. 
Here isarare chance. Who will have the 
book? A new edition just printed. This 
offer shall remain in force till the 1st of 
June next. 


Tur Works oF Joun Rus- 
xKIn.—Among the authors of the present 
day, no other has won the palm in esthetic 
literature so fairly as John Ruskin. With 
an eye, an ear, in fine, a soul, ever in sym- 
pathy with the beautiful, he portrays in 
gushing melodious prose the striking fea- 
tures of art and nature. With respect to 
the former, there is not a critic more genial 
and more appreciative. With reference to 
the latter, he finds therein his approximate 
ideal, and his heart overflows in enthu- 
siasm, No one can read his works, one or 
all of them, without profit. His sugges- 
tions on social ethics are earnest, practical, 
and vigorous, and at once command the 
approval of the generous reader. In our 
advertising columns we print the entire 
series of Mr. Ruskin’s works, and cor- 
dially direct our readers to their considera- 
tion. 


Recirer For Maxkrna Boots 
Water-Ticut.—WMessrs. Editors; As the 
slushy, muddy weather of carly spring is 
approaching, it may be of interest to 
many of our readers to know how to pre- 
serve their boots and make them at the 
same time pliable and water-proof. It can 
be done in this way: In a pint of the best 
winter-strained lard oil dissolve a piece of 
paraffine the size of a hickory nut, aiding 
the solution with a gentle heat, say 130° or 
140° F. The readiest way to get pure 
parafiine is to take a piece of paraftine can- 
dle. Rub this solution on your boots 
about once a month; they can be blacked 
in the meantime. If the oil should make 
the leather too stiff, decrease the propor- 
tion of paraffine, and vice versa. , 

I have used this for eight years past, and 
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boots have lasted me two winters, the up- 
pers always remaining soft, and never 
cracking. I have tried beeswax, rosin, tar, 
ete., but never found any other preparation 
half so good. 0. 


Harp Times IN THE Sovtu. 
—A correspondent, writing from Texas, 
says: ‘‘ regret I can not take the JouRNAL 
this year, Our disasters were very great 
here last year. Prospects are now bright- 
ening somewhat; and as soonas starvation 
leaves my door, you will have my name on 
your list again. With very high esteem, I 
remain, yours, etc.”’ 

(This statement is evidently true, and is 
applicable to tens of thousands throughout 
the “sunny South.’’ But with energy, 
enterprise, and intelligence, that land may 
be made such a paradise as we read of; 
work, work—work will do it. 


Ir was “No Go.”—We 
received through a lady friend a hand-bill, 
of which the following is a copy: 


“ Phrenology Failsé. A popular lecture 
on the fallacies and inconsistencies of this 
science will be delivered at Room No, 24, 
Cooper Institute, on Friday evening, Feb. 
28. 1868. By T. Killingworth Staines. 
Admission, twenty-five cents. Tickets to 
be obtained at the store, No. 21 Seventh 
Street, and at the door of the lecture-room. 
To commence at eight o'clock.” 


On reading this announcement, the ed- 
itor, having previous engagements, dis- 
patched two competent shorthand writers, 
with instructions to bring a complete or 
yerbatim report, that he might publish the 
same, with such comments as the case 
might seem to demand. Imagine his dis- 
appointment next morning on receiving 
the following: 

“The lecturer arrived at the appointed 
hour—eight o’clock—and was favored with 
an audience consisting of two men and 
four children, one of which, a boy about 
twelve, acted as doorkeeper. 

““Mr. Staines remarked that he would de- 
liver the lecture if the audience wished it, 
but they suggested that it would hardly be 
advisable, probably sorry that they gave 
the 25 cents. So, after the money was re- 
funded—75 cents—the meeting adjourned 
sine die. 

We felt a pang of pity for the enterpris- 
ing lecturer, who had incurred expenses 
for hall rent, show-bills, advertising, door 
tending, and no doubt the wear and tear 


of much study and anxious thought. He 
rung the bell, blowed the horn, but few 
heard. He baited his hook, and cast in 
his line, but caught no fish. He fired his 
gun, butgotno game. Hespent his money, 
and got only empty benches. 


PuHoroGRaPHy IN WHEEL- 
Inc, Wrest Va.—We have often acknow- 
ledged our obligations for fayors to Mr. 
A. C. Partridge, of that city, who has 
promptly sent us the likenesses of noted 
men with which to illustrate our science. 
His most recent favor is a carte-de-visite of 
John Shafer, alias Joseph Elsele, murderer 
of Joseph Lillienthal, Aloys Ulrick, and 
Rudolph Tentor, and also the would-be as- 
sassin of John White, Esq., of Parkersburg, 
W. Va. When we can obtain the facts as 
to his birthplace, age, occupation, habits, 
etc., we will publish him in this JournaL, 

It is with regret that we notice the fol- 
lowing in the photographic journals: 

“Gallery for sale, at a great bargain. 
Partridge’s gallery and stock depot, in 
Wheeling, West Va. Fortwenty years the 
leading gallery and the only stock house 
in that section of the countfy. Owing to 
the ill health of the proprietor, it will be 
transferred to any one who will pay for the 
apparatus and stock on hand. For par- 
ticulars, address A. C. Partripex, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.” 


We regard this a rare opportunity for 
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one with the necessary means and enter- 
prise to avail himself of an established 
business in a beautiful art. As heretofore, 
it must continue to be pleasant and profita- 
ble. 


DovuBs.E SuBscriIPpTIon.—We 
have made arrangements with other pub- 
lishers by which we can associate several 
magazines respectively with the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and offer both at a re- 
duction from the aggregate price. 

We can send the JouRNAL and PuUTNAM’S 
MAGAZINE (the subscription price of which 
is $4) to new subscribers for one year for 
$6. The JourNAL and Hours at Home 
for $5. The JouRNAL and LipPINcoTT’s 
MAGAZINE for $6. The JouRNAL and THE 
Week for $5. The JourNAL and the 
Round TAB Le for $7. The JourRNAL and 
the RIvERSIDE MAGAZINE for $4 50. The 
JOURNAL and DEemoreEst’s MAGAZINE for 
$5. The JournaL and the ATLANTIC 
MonrtTuHLY for $6. The Journat and Lry- 
Ine AGE for $9. We will send any mag- 
azine. or newspaper, or book, published 
in New York, at publisher’s prices. Ad- 
dress this office. 








General Items. 


TENNESSEE Manuva Lasor 
UNIVERSITY, incorporated December 10th, 
1867. Instituted for the benefit of colored 
youth, etc. The circular says: ‘‘ This is 
the first application ever made by the 
colored people of the South for assistance 
to found an institution for the improve- 
ment of their race. We take pleasure in 
commending this enterprise and its au- 
thors to the confidence and liberality of a 
generous public. We have every confidence 
in the capacity, zeal, and integrity of the 
parties to perfect the design they have in 
view.”’ Signed: Josrpu §. Fow.er, United 
States Senator; A. J. FLercueEr, Secre- 
tary of State; G. W. BLacksurn, Comp- 
troller; JoHN R. Henry, Treasurer; 
W. P. Carin, Bvt.-Maj.Gen’l., and Asst. 
Com. Freedmen’s Bureau; JoHN Eaton, 
JR., Sup’t. Public Instruction. 

Here is the indorsement of the Governor 
of Tennessee : 

NASHVILLE, October 12, 1867. 

Hon. EvGENE Carr, Mayor of Chatta- 
nooga: Dear Sir—This will introduce to 
you Rey. Peter Lowry, of this city, who is 
engaged in raising funds for the purpose 
of endowing a Manual Labor College, for 
the benefit of his race. I commend him 
and his object to you, and all good men, 
as worthy of your confidence and support. 
By order of GovERNoR BrownLow. H. H. 
Tuomas, Acting Private Secretary. 


Here is a chance for charity. Let the 
rich men, North and South, come up to the 
help of the poor. By thoroughly educating 
even a limited number of colored youth, 
they will soon be able to educate many 
more. By all means let the work go on. 
Who knows but what this may prove the 
first step toward effectively educating and 
civilizing Africa itself? 











Conant’s Bruner. This is 
a device for binding magazines similar to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Agricultur- 
ést, etc. Each number as it comes out can 
be added by the subscriber, and thus all the 
numbers be preserved during the year. If 
desired, the covers can then be removed, 
and they will serve for subsequent volumes, 
or they constitute a cheap binding to re- 
main permanently. Price for No. 4. the 
size for this JouRNAL, is 75 cents prepaid, 


“Tarking Turkey.” The 
old story has it, that a white man and an 
Indian went out hunting together, agreeing 
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to share the game equally; an owl anda 
turkey were secured as the product of the 
hunt, and they were to divide. The white 
man said to the Indian, ‘tI will take the 
turkey, and you may take the owl; or you 
may take the owl, and I will take the tur- 
key.” The Indian instantly remarked, 
‘* White man no talk turkey to Indian at 
all.’ But the case reported below is by a 
young lady —a Friend or Quaker — who 
writes us from Ohio, relating how she 
made turkey pay for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. She says: 

‘“*T will tell you how I got the money to 
pay my subscription, I raised twelve tur- 
keys last year, and sold them, and had 
enough to take the JourNnAL, and a good 
bit besides. I could not do without it; and 
you may consider mea /ife subscriber. I 
read everything in it.” 

That young lady will make a good help- 
meet for a worthy young man, 


In THE “Dore” Business. 
When we proposed to fill city orders for 
country friends, we did not expect so soon 
to be called on to yisit the dog market. 
We have sent new milch “ goats” by ship 
and by rail for those needing milk for very 
young babes, where the supply of the natu- 
ral article was short at home; and we 
rejoice to learn, with the best results, 
babes and goats are doing as well as could 
be expected, We have also sent Shang- 
hais, Dorkings, Polanders, Black Span- 
ish fowl, Seabrights, and bantams, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs—and other pigs —tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, doves, and the like by 
express to the rural districts; while there 
is noend to the orders we receive for guns, 
sewing machines, melodeons, pianos, 
books, seeds, clothes washers, wringers, 
and other household objects. Indeed, we 
have bought and shipped a thousand barrels 
of apples to European markets by a single 
steamer. Being on the spot, we can take 
advantage of circumstances, and buy at 
wholesale rates, and give our friends the 
benefit of our knowledge and experience 
But we do nothing on the credéé system. 
Cash with the order is the rule; and when 
we C. O. D. we must have funds enough to 
cover expenses should goods be returned 
or damaged. Here is a copy of a letter of 
inquiry, which explains itself: 

PETROLEUM CENTER. Dear Sir;—As I 
have seen it stated in my JouRNAL that 
anything, except whisky and tobacco, can 
be ordered through you, I have taken the 
liberty of writing to learn whether you 
can ship mea black-and-tan pup. I could, 
of course, send to the dog-fanciers, but 
am afraid that might be the last I would 
hear of dog orsmoney. I have ordered 
books twice through you, and of course I 
would feel perfectly secure in sending the 
money to you, as Lam a constant reader of 
your JOURNAL, and know that the house is 
“OO. K.” I want a black-and-tan dog, four 
to six months old, full blooded, one that 
when fully matured will weigh about five 
or six pounds; and Iam perfectly willing 
to trust your judgment for picking out a 
neat and intelligent animal [must have a 
good head, of course], so I will give you 
no further instruction; I will simply say I 
want lightness and activity. Please let me 
know what you can afford to place a dog of 
the above description at the express office 
for, and I will send the amount. Truly 
yours, etc. 


For the information of others, as well as 
our correspondent, we may state that prices 
range from $5 to $50; depending on age, 
sex, size, quality, and culture. The small- 
est dog may bring the highest price. But 
fancy specimens are not generally for sale. 
They are taken up and nursed by very fine 
ladies, as substitutes for live babies. 


GARDEN SreEps anp Frow- 
ER SEEDs. In our February and March 
numbers we gave a list, with prices, post- 
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paid. If any of our distant readers wish 
any of these seeds, they may be obtained 
; prepaid, by return of the first post. If for 
spring planting, they should be ordered at 


once. sem 

Mr. W.W. Wiicox, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has patented an invention 
which he calls the Galvanized Iron Trellis, 
intended for flower and vegetable gardens. 
The utility of this novelty is set forth in a 
circular, which the manufacturer will send 


on receipt of stamp. 


A Srrone Worp.—An of- 
fice-boy in an establishment ‘‘down town” 
was much annoyed by the men in the office 
on account of their carelessness in spilling 
water on the floor about the wash-stand. 
Accordingly he wrote an order to the effect 
that such carelessness can be endured no 
longer, etc., signed it in the name of the 
proprietor, and placed it in a conspicuous 





place. Then by way of emphasis he added, 
‘* This order is to be strictly prohibited.” 


A LITTLE girl possessed with 
the idea that ‘‘Santa Claus’’ really came 
down the chimney, to bring his gifts, said 
to her mother that she hoped he would 
bring her a doll, Her mother told her that 
she must ask ‘Santa Claus’? for a doll, if 
she wished for one. The little girl immedi- 
ately went to the fireplace and called out, 
‘Santa Claus, 1 want you should bring me 
a doll.” Her grandmother was in the room 
below, and hearing what the child said, 
answered, * Yes, I'll bring youadoll.’’ The 
little girl was not prepared for this, and 
being very much startled, immediately left 
for another part of the room, probably 





thinking that although she did not object 
to ‘‘ Santa Claus’? bringing her a doll, she 
would rather he would not say anything 
about it. 

Lirrrz five-year-old Maud 
was seated on the floor by her mother, 
trying to sew. Suddenly looking up she 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, I was thinking that God 
must be getting quite along in years.” 


Heattn Rerorm 1n Vir- 
@iInrA. AN OLD APPLE TREE. FLOUR 
FoR Suipprne.—Commissioners chosen by 
an organized society have selected, through 
their agents, a place called EVERGREEN 
Hovss, five miles from Harper’s Ferry, as 
the best adapted to their wants for a colony 
of Health Reformers. They have a farm 
of 230 acres on which to commence opera- 
tions. It is said that the natural advanta- 
ges of this region can not be surpassed in 
America ; soil, climate, water, and scenery 
are all that can be desired. A correspon- 
dent writes us at length on the subject, 
from which we copy several extracts, viz.: 

‘*Near us is the original Loudon pippin 
apple-tree, now known to be 80 years old, 
and it has borne from 45 to %5 bushels 
ever since it can be remembered. The ap- 
ples are of the largest size, and of the best 
quality, quite as large as a Greening; 


none who eat of them dare call them less 
than first-rate. 

‘The tree is about 45 feet high, and was 
wide across the ton until two years ago, 
when it was partially broken down, but is 
yet full of life. The oldest inhabitants can 
not remember when the apps crop failed. 
It is about 650 feet above tide water. As to 
the scenery here, Thomas Jefferson once 
said it was well worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic to see. This piedmont section 
is renowned for producing the best quality 
of wheat, to manufacture flour for shipping 
across the equator, on long voyages. 

‘‘Having been in the nursery and seed 
business here for twenty years, [ challenge 
any one to find a better spot for grain, fruit, 
and vegetable growing. Persons wishing 





further information can inclose a stamp, 
and address OxLiveR Taytor, Lincoln, 
Loudon County, Virginia.” 
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Gustuess. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.] 





Toe HyGrran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


THe Movement - Curr. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. City. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Vrerens, M.D., 


225 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 








Hyarenitc Curr, Burrato, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 

Tue Kirratrmny, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very Best BLACKBERRY yet 
known. Haying the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Wixnson Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the Best Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
Wri1i1ams, Montclair, N. J. 

See JournaAtL for October, 1867. 

[For five new subscribers to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
paid by mail. Address this office. 

N. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW 
subscribers. Feb.3t.* 








Institute of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 





W orks on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 





JENKINS’ Vest-Pocker Lex- 
Icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, %5 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 





To Pirrenoroaists, Lecrur- 
ERS, AND OTuERs. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
See next page, and address 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 








Adbertisements, 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 











Execrro Viran.—Dr. Jx- 
ROME KipDER’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts, 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”“—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S$. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 


tf. 78 Broadway, New York. 
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CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN 
THE WoRLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Sendastamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 
on hand. Immense Prices paid for Old 
Books. LEGGATT BROTHERS, 

113 Nassau Street, New York. 





THe CuurcH UNIoNn. — 
“The Freest Organ of Thought in the 
World.” It aims to Zead public opinion 
upon all subjects, and to represent or echo 
the sentiments of no party or sect. Edited 
by seven editors, from seven different de- 
nominations, whose names are not known 
even to each other. 

Terms, per year, $2 50. Terms to Agents 
(for each subscriber), $1. 

The CuurcH Unton is the only paper 
that publishes Henry Ward Beecher’s Ser- 
mons, which it does each week, publishing 
the morning or evening Sermon of the Sun- 
day preceding. Send for a specimen copy, 
inclosing 10 cents. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, Pub- 
lisher, 9 Beekman Street, New York City. 





Packarn’s Monrnty—An American Macazinre devoted 
to the Interests and adapted to the Tastes of the Young Men of the Country. 
Subscription Price; One Dollar a year, in adyance; Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. 
This magazine is designed to meet the demand for a first-class Young Men’s Maga- 








zine; and without aiming to compete, in literary excellence, with any of the established 
monthlies, it will maintain a character for intelligent devotion to its purpose which can 
not failto command the respect and co-operation of the class in whose interest it labors. 
Each number will contain a brief biographical sketch—with portrait—of some eminent 
American, living or dead, together with original articles from some of our best writers 
and thinkers. 
The first number, commencing with April, will be issued about the 15th of March. 
The following is a partial list of its contents: 


1.—BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Biography (with portrait) of Henry Dwieut StratTron, founder of the International 
Chain of Business Colleges—Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the Four Wealthy 
Men of America: STEPHEN GIRARD, JOHN JACOB AsTOR, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, and 
ALEXANDER T. SteEwartT—Commercial Anecdotes, and Reminiscences of Great Men. 


2.—CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


“Orry AnD Country: A Plain Talk with Young Men,” by Horace Greeley.—‘' THE 
Lesson oF THE Hoor,” by J. LZ. Hunt, A.M.—‘* Our NATIONAL LITERATURE,” by an 


eminent writer. 
3.—EDITORIALS AND PARAGRAPHS. 


Our Mission—Indecencies of Art—Responsibility of Journalists—International Copy- 
right—Economy is Wealth—The Christening. and How it Happened—The “ President’s 
English’’—English Composition—Inverted Sentences—He ‘‘ Did It’—Make Friends— 
Words of Cheer—Answers to Correspoudents, etc. 


4,—NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
CLUB RATES. 


The following Club Rates will hold good until the 1st of May, the subscription com- 
mencing with the first number: 

1. To each single subscriber who sends us $1, we will, in addition to the magazine for 
one year, send, post-paid, the Counting-House edition of Mr. Greeley’s book on ‘* Suc- 
cess in Business,’ advertised elsewhere ;,or 

2. To such subscriber we will send, prepaid, one fifty-cent box of Williams & Pack- 
ard’s fine-pointed, donble-elastic steel pens—the best pen for business writing ever man- 
ufactured;: or 

83. We will send, prepaid, five specimen pages of Williams & Packard's ‘t Gems of 
Penmanship,” the most artistic work on this subject ever produced, each page of which 
is a study in itself. 

4. To the person who will send us a club of twenty-five subscribers, accompanied by the 
subscription price, we will (besides sending to each of the subscribers whichever of the 
above premiums is designated) send, prepaid, Williams & Packard’s Gems of Penman- 
ship, beautifully bound in fine cloth, and, in all respects, the most beautiful book of the 
kind ever published. The uniform price of this book is $5. 

We will send specimen copies of Zhe Monthly after March 1, with blanks for club 
lists, on receipt of two thvee-cent stamps. 

All communications should be addressed to 


Cae 


937 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THe New York Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News ina fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 
ness man can find time to read the whole. CHARLES A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 
Price: $6 a year; $1 50 for three months, 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 





Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 
Markets accurately given. Horticultural and Agricultural Department edited by 
Anprew 8. Futter. Great variety of interesting miscellaneous reading, making it a 
first-rate 

GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, $17; 50 copies to one address, $35. 


Subscribers to the WEEKLY SuN who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best agricultural and literary journals in the country—can do so on very advan- 
tageous terms. The two papers will be sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twice as much reading matter, 
and giving the News with greater freshness. Price: $2. year; 10 copies to one address, 
$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one address, $80; always in advance. 


Address ; THE SUN, New York City. 
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Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Works PustisHen By S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years...... 
Phrenological Journal, a year....... 
Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology.... 1 
Combe’s Moral Fptlosophy ete te 
Constitution of Man. 

Defence of Phrenology............... 
Domestic Life, Thoughts on......... 
Education Complete. Embracing 





25 


Physiology, Self-Culture, and Mem- 

OLVic cope meeiatse tthe sens se ce 
Education, founded on the Nature of 

Man. By Dr. Spurzheim........... 1 50 
Memory and Intellect................ 1 50 
Mental Science, Lectures on......... 1 50 


New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
acter—As manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. With more than 1,000 Illustra- 





tions. In one large volume. In 
Muslin... ... fsb. e ese eco ee 5 00 
Heavy calf, with marble edges...... 8 00 
Turkey morocco, full gilt.......... 10 00 
Phrenology Proved. Ilustrated..... 1% 
Phrenology and the Scriptures ...... 25 
Phrenological Guide «scsi «<3 aces 25 
Phrenological Bust, (not mailable)... 1 75 
Self-Culture and Perfection........... 1 50 
Self-Instruction in Phrenology...... - 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Alocholic Controversy.............. 50 
Physiology of Digestion,............. 50 


Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 
By express, not mailable 








Combe’s Physiology j..5 a.m. eieeuee 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated.... 1 75 
Family Dentist. Tllustrated......... 1 50 
Foodand Diet. Analysis ofeyery kind 1 %5 
Fruits and Farinacea................ 1% 
Natural Laws of Man................. 5 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws........ 1 50 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 1 50 
Philosophy of Sacred History........ 3 50 
Physiology. Animal and Mental...... 1 50 
Sober and Temperate Life........... 50 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs........ 25 
Accidents and Emergencies.......... 25 
Children. in Health and Disease...... 1% 
Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 1 50 
Cook Book—Hydropathic............ r 
Domestic Practice of do. do....... 
Family Physician, Hydropathic. 
Hydropathy for the People...... er 
Midwifery, Diseases of Women...... 
Practice of Water-Corews.. or cae 
Philosophy of Water-Cure,........... 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. .... ..... 4 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases...... 2 00 
Water-Core Manual. ans san enaeere 1 50 
The Science of Human Life.......... 3 50 
Tea and' Coffees Ih. Mf. ssa vasa ee 25 
Teeth, their Diseases............ 25 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 

Hand-Book, Home Improvement, How 

to Write, Talk, Behave, and do 

Business. 1 vol. complete......... 2 2 
Library of Mesmerism and Psycholo- 

gy. Complete in 1 vol 
The Emphatic Diaglott; or, the New 

Testament in Greek and English... : a 


The same, in fine binding............ 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
A Mouthfal of Bread iiiss..cs ees ese 2 00 
Pope’s Essay on Man, with Notes and 
Illustrations. Tinted paper....... os OD 
A®sop’s Fables. Illustrated.......... 1 00 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular; or, Ex- 
tempore Speaking. A capital work 1 50 
Movement-Cure in Consumption..... 30 
Aims and Aids for Young Women... 1 25 
Chemistry, Applied to Agriculture... 50 
Fruit Culture for the Million......... 1 00 
Human Rights. By Judge Hurlbut.. 1 50 
Homes for All. Gravel Walls........ 1 50 
Hopes and Helps for the Young...... 1 50 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor..... TNS 
Life inthe West. “By IN. G7 Meee 2 00 
Saving and Wasting.........0....... 1 50 
Three Hours’ School a Day........... 1 50 
Right Wordin Right Place........... 75 


Ways of Life, Right and Wrong Way 1 00 
Weavyer’s Works. Complete,1 vol... 3 00 
Notes on Beauty and Vigor.......... 12 


Father Mathew, Portrait & Character 12 
Temperance inthe Americ’n Congress 25 
The Gospel among Animals.......... 25 
The Good Man’s Legacy... ..... ¢.. 25 
Education of the Bearts.¢.7-. 2. cnerse 10 


Footprints of Life—A Poem (in press) 1 25 

SpecrAL Lists.—We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography and 
Medical Works, invaluable to those who 
need them Lists sent by post on receipt 
of stamps. 

For wholesale terms to agents please ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“ Pousric Sprrit,”—A Mac- 


AZINE FOR THE Mr~ui0on.—The Publisher 
of this new and distinctively American 
monthly Magazine can not refrain, with the 
successful close of its Second Volume, from 
expressing his thanks for the patronage 
which has sustained it during the perilous 
first year, and secured for it an unquestion- 
able permanence. 

Inspired by this result, and enabled now 
clearly to see his way to more signal suc- 
cess, he has made arrangements for the im- 
provement of the Magazine in all its de- 
pe neney and can confidently promise for 

t hereafter a degree of merit equal at least 
to that of any cotemporary. 

With the commencement of the TatRD 
Vouume, “ Pusuic Srirrr”’ will be so 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 
as to place it in the front rank of elegant pe- 
riodical literature. Its range of topics will 
be increased, while it will demand for their 
treatment a higher grade of ability. The 
best attainable talent will be employed, 
irrespective of the reputation of the writers. 
Indeed, its sympathies will always be giv- 
en to developing genius, and aid gladly 
rendered in securing for it deserved recog- 
nition. 

As indicated by its name, the character 
of ‘“*Pusxic Sprrir’”’. will be thoroughly 
American, but in the highest and most lib- 
eral sense. Its specific aim will be to filla 
place between the best newspaper litera- 
ture and the ponderous matter of more pre- 
tentious magazines. While paying due 
court tothe Muses, and by no means dis- 
daining the fascinations of Fiction, it will 

ive much attention to those practical top- 
ics which closely concern our material wel- 
fare and the comfort of our dailylives. By 
studying brevity in treatment, it will se- 
cure increased variety in subject; and thus 
gratify diverse tastes while adding to the 
stock of useful knowledge. 

LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 
will receive special attention, but not at 
the expense of other subjects. New books 
of apparent merit will be carefully read; 
and short criticisms given of those only 
which deserve mention. Elaborate re- 
views, except for the elucidation of some 
important subject, will not be allowed to 
displace more entertaining matter. The 
fompe policy will control our criticisms on 

rt. 


While *‘ Pusric Srrerr”’ will not tolerate 
the intrusion of partisan polities, yet it 
can not be indifferent to great events, or 
quote the vital questions on which depend 
the improvement of Society and the stabil- 
ity of our Government. Reconstruction, 
Finance, Suffrage, and similar subjects will 
occasionally be treated in brief, well-writ- 
ten and reflective articles. In short, ‘‘ Pus- 
Lic Spirit” is to be 


A MAGAZINE OF THE AGE, 
thoroughly alive, free from all sa oo oie: 
influence, and aiming to improve an 
amuse the people. 

Notwithstanding its excellent and ex- 
ressive features, the Publisher is resolved 
hat ‘* Puswic Spirit” shall be the 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE OF THE DAY. 
Believing in the breadth of the field he 

has undertaken to occupy, he has deter- 

mined worthily to fill it by achieving 

AN UNPARALLELED CIRCULATION. 
The more easily to accomplish this re- 

sult, the price of the Magazine, thus en- 

larged and in every way improved, will be 


ONLY 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per number, or $3 per annum, 
The advantages of this Mayazine as an 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
must be apparent from its character. The 
prices have been arranged ona scale of lib- 
erality, and are as follows: 





ONE MONTH. ONE YEAR. 
Per Line...... 20 cts.|Per Line.....$ 2 00 
Half-Page..... $15 00|Half-Page.... 150 00 
TASC ccc une 25 00) Page... se... 250 00 
TERMS: 


YEARLY SuBscrieTion—Three Dollars. 
Single Numbers—Twenty-five Cents. 

CiuB Ratres.—T wo Copies for Five Dol- 
lars ; Three Copies for Seven Dollars ; Five 
Copies for Ten Dollars ; and each addition- 
al Copy, Two Dollars. For every Club of 
Twenty Subscribers, an Extra Copy will 
be furnished GRATIS. SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
pent to any Address, on receipt of Twenty 

ents. 

_ THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
are Agents for ‘‘ PuBLIc Sprit,” and will 
supply it through all newsdealers; or it 
can be ordered direct from the Publisher, 


LE GRAND BENEDICT, 
No, 387 Park Row, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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ORATORY—SACRED AND SECULAR; 


Or, THE ExTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKER. Including a Chairman’s Guide 
for conducting Public Meetings according to the best Parliamentary forms. By Wm. 


PITTENGER, With an Introduction by Hon. Joan A. Bryenam, M.C. 


A clear and 


succinct Exposition of the Rules and Methods of Practice by which Readiness in 
the Expression of Thought, and an acceptable style, may be acquired, both in com- 


position and gesture 
tinted paper, post-paid, $1 50. 

This book aspires to a place which has 
hitherto been vacant in the world of let- 
ters. Many works describe the external 
qualities of an oration, and a few treat of 
its substance. Not more than one or two 
embrace both departments, and trace the 
process by which thoughts, that may be 
very vague at first, find expression in def- 
inite and powerfully spoken words. And 
even these are deficient in illustrative ex- 
amples and practical directions for the 
student, as well as diffuse and obscure. 
‘““OraToRY’’ covers the whole field, and 
shows in a plain and simple style how 
every hindrance in the way of successful 
speech may be removed. The following 
sketch will give a fuller idea of the pur- 
pose of the book. 

The different kinds of oratory—some six 
in all—from the fully written to the utterly 
unpremeditated, are considered, and the 
preference given to that in which the mat- 
ter is carefully pre-arranged and the words 
extemporized. This preference is power- 
fully enforced by Hon. Joun A. BrneHam, 
who shows, in an able introductory letter, 
that extemporaneous speaking is the most 
natural and therefore the highest of all 
modes. 

Several chapters are devoted to general 
preparation, a subject of great importance ; 
for while men undergo long courses of 
training for trades and professions, ora- 
tory is often thought to be accessible with- 
out previous culture. The mental quali- 
ties necessary for efficient speech are speci- 
fied at length, and full directions given for 
increasing their efficiency and acquiring 
the knowledge necessary to form a solid 
basis for eloquence. In this section a mass 
of valuable information and suggestion is 


Beyeled boards. 
S. R. Wells, publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 





One handsome 12mo volume of 220 pages, 


accumulated which could not easily be 
found elsewhere, and the whole enlivened 
by frequent anecdotes of speakers remark- 
able for their possession of the qualities 
referred to, or for their lack of them. 

Parts Second and Third treat of the 
preparation and delivery of particular dis- 
courses. The divers embarrassments and 
exigencies that may arise in the course of 
speech are discussed with a clearness of 
insight which implies that the author must 
have met them in his own experience. 
Chapter fourth, which describes the sev- 
eral stages of a discourse, can not be read 
by the practiced speaker without arousing 
feelings like those of an old soldier when 
he listens to a well-told tale of a sharp 
battle. Hints are given forall departments 
of address from preaching to stump ora- 
tory, and scarcely any one whose manner 
of speech is not unalterably fixed, can fail 
to tind something that may be of advan- 
tage to him. 


Part Fourth is, perhaps, generally, the 
most interesting of the boek. Short 
sketches of the more characteristic achieve- 
ments of celebrated speakers are given, 
with particular accounts of their modes of 
preparation. Many of the latter are re- 
ceived directly from the speakers them- 
selves, and their testimony is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of unwritten eloquence. 

The Chairman’s Guide, or rules of order, 
adapted to the conducting of all kinds of 
public meetings, is condensed into an ap- 
pendix. Nothing of importance in parlia- 
mentary usage is omitted, and the whole 
thrown into a very concise and convenient 
form. This feature will be found of great 
value to those participating in literary so- 
cieties, debating clubs, or other assemblies. 


The book is written in a compact but gracefal style, and from beginning to end is 
thoroughly readable. We confidently believe that the public will find it, in its special 
proyince, to be the best and most useful American treatise yet published. The external 
appearance of the volumeis very fine. Its handsome binding, tinted paper, and clear type 
are in perfect correspondence with the permanent value.of its contents, Agents wanted. 





ActivE AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mr. and Mrs. Lym An’s new and brilliant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
agencies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
Hartford: t. Oct. Tt. 


TImporTANT TO OWNERS OF 


Stock.—THEe AMERICAN STocK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
ber contains thirty-six large double-column 

ages, illustrated with numerous engray- 
ings. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN Stock 
JouRNAL have established a Veterinary 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for acure. These prescriptions are given 





atis, and thus every subscriber to the | 


on 
Sonepat has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 

S.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





For the Family. , 
Tue Mernopist: an eight- 
page weekly newspaper — Religious and 
iterary. 

This Journal is now in its eighth year of 
highly successful publication. It is edited 
by Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., assisted 
by the following contributors: Rev. Abel 
Stevens, LL.D., Rev. John McClintock, 
D.D., LL.D., Prof. A. J. Schem. Fresh 
Sermons, by Eminent Pulpit Orators, 
among whom are the Revs. Newman Hall 
and Henry Ward Beecher, and Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. A New 
Story every week for the Children. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance; to 
all Ministers, for their own Subscription, 
Two Dollars. Postage pena at the post- 
office where received, Twenty Cents per 
Year. Twenty Cents must be added by 
Canada Subscribers to prepay postage. 

Any one sending Three Subscribers and 
$7 50, will reccive a fourth copy free for 
one year. 

Subscriptions received at any time du- 
ring the year. 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions 
allowed to canvassers. Specimen Copies 
sent free. Address H. W. DOUGLAS, 
Publisher, 114 Nassau Street, New York. 





Boarpine In New Yorx.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Laicut StrReEET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desiring such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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THe Evrentne Mairt,— 
A Sprightly Record of Metropolitan Life. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At 2 o'clock and 4 o’clock, 
EVERY AFTERNOON. 


AND SOLD BY NEWSBOYS AND 
NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY FOR 


TWO CENTS PER COPY. 


WHY PAY FOUR AND FIVE CENTS FOR AN 
EVENING PAPER WHEN YOU CAN 
GET ONE CONTAINING AS 
MUCH MATTER FOR 


ONLY TWO CENTS? 


THE MAIL 


has a great many SprcraL Sker@ues of in- 
teresting city characters and localities, 
written by some of the spiciest of metro- 
politan sketch writers. 


Tuer Matz will keep you better informed 
upon the current Art, Music, and LiTER- 
ARY news-of the world than any other 
daily. It makes a specialty of these de- 
partments. 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
is one of the sprightliest and chattiest now 
writing to the New York press. 
FROM WASHINGTON 


we have daily dispatches and letters; two 
of the most enterprising and successful 
correspondents there being engaged for 
THE MaIL. 


For all these entertaining matters, the 


price is 
ONLY TWO CENTS. 

Read the Eventna Marz for one week 
and prove these things for yourself. See if 
itis not the sprightliest, liveliest, and fresh- 
est daily published in-the city. 

C. H. SWEETSER, Editor and Proprie- 
tor. Publication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 


Katurina. Her Life and Mine: 
ina Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of 
‘* Bitter Sweet.’’ One vol.,12mo., about 
800 pages. Price: $1 50; fullgilt, $2 50. 
“Though popular before, through his 
numerous publications, Dr. Holland’s last 
production has written his name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His Karurrva 
will be translated into other languages, 
and will become classical when he shall 
have gone to the spirit-land. We shall at- 
tempt no description of the book, but sim- 
ply ask all to read it, to remember its les- 
sons, and be improved by them.” 
Sent by mail, post-paid. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS— 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Painter and Gilder’s Companion... $ 1 %%5 
Book Binder’s do. ree 50) 
Cabinetmaker’s do. 1 50 
Dyer’s do. 1 50 
Surveyor’s do. 1 50 
Horse Shoer’s do. 1 50 
Brass and Iron Founder’s do 250 
Builder’s do. 1 50 
Chandler’s do. 12 50 
Cotton Spinner’s do. 2 00 
Miller’s do. 1% 
Paper Hanger's do, 1 50 
Turner’s do. 1 50 
R.R. and Civil Engineer’s do. ees 3) OO 
Youmans’ Class-Book, Chemistry.. 2 50 
Tanning, Currying, and Leather 

Dressingyds 2h OH LR 12 50 
The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 

IN PSCC. 9. rs a0, by eins spn 4 tare 2 s.0 

Sent. post-paid, on receipt of price. 8S. 
R. WELLS, R9 Broadway, New York. 


December, tf. 





Booxs By Return Marn.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “by return © 
Jirst Post.” at Publishers’ Prices. All 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 
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A Sxetcu oF THE ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA AND JAPAN, via the Isthmus 
of Panama. A useful and amusing book. 
Price 50 cents. S. R. Wells, N. Y. 

TALKS ON WomeEN’s Topics. By Jennie 
June. Chatty and sensible on everything 
interesting to ladies, including fashions 
and matrimony, babies, etc. Price $1 5. 

Tue COLLEGE, THE MARKET, AND THE 
Court; or, Woman’s Relation to Educa- 
tion, Labor, and Law, By Caroline H. 
Dall. $2 50. 

REASON IN RELIGION. By Frederic Hen- 
ry Hedge. Price $2, 

SERPENTS IN THE Dove's Nest. By Rev. 
John Todd, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Woman’s Rieuts. By Rey. John Todd, 
D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; paper 15 cents. 

Wuy Not? A book for every woman. 
By Dr. Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

IsIr1? A book for every man. By Dr. 
Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


—~ 











“ Sue@eRTHAND 3 all about it.” 
10 cents. ‘‘Ifon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Love 
Letters.’ 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 





Tat Masontc Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application, 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT RecorpD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ach number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
‘* Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. vents ei num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘t Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.”’ Address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


AND 





Tue Mystic TemMpie — de- 
voted to the interests and development of 
the principles of Freemasonry—is publish- 
ed weekly by an association of Freema- 
sons, high in the Order, having the good of 
their fellow-men at heart. We assure our 
patrons that nothing will be lacking on our 
leo to make the Mystic TempLeE the best 

[asonic paper published. Terms: 1 copy, 
one year, $2; 1 copy, six months, $1; sin- 
gle copies, six cents, Can be had of every 
news dealer. Publication office, 9 Spruce 
Street, New York. * 
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LIFE IN~ THE WEST; 


Or, Stortes oF THE Mississrppr1 VALLEY. By N. C. Meeker, Agri-- 
cultural Editor of the New York T7ibune. 


One large 12mo volume; pp. 360. 


Price $2. Published by SamvEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Besides a general description of the Western States—from Minnesota to Texas, 
and from the Ohio River to the Rocky Mountains—the author, N. C. M., of Ill., cor- 
respondent of the New York Zrébune, and now Agricultural Editor of that journal, 
has given us, in a handy yolume, such a fund of knowledge as can be found nowhere 


else. Read the author’s brief PREFACE: 


‘** A long residence in the Mississippi Valley, frequent journeys through its whole 
extent, and years of service as the Illinois correspondent of the New York Tribune, 


have furnished the materials for the following stories. 


Within forty years a country 


has been developed equal to the whole of Western Europe; new habits and customs 
prevail; families about to be extinguished have received new vigor, and the lowly 
have been exalted. Innumerable cities, towns, and villages have arisen, and more 
than a million of highly productive farms have been brought into cultivation. Re- 
sults must follow which will be different from any the world has yet seen, because 
wealth, having ceased to descend to the oldest son, is divided among many. In no 
other country have the producers been able to keep so much wealth from the grasp of 
the idle and wicked, and devote it to the education of their children and to making 


home comfortable. 


“One language is spoken, knowledge and industrious habits are universal, and the 


religious sentiment guides. 


A soil of remarkable fertility, a climate rich in sunshine 


and showers, give abundance of food; and orchards and vineyards abound. Thon- 
sands of families, by their own industry, have created beautiful homes, and they sit 
at tables spread with as good—with as varied food—as any king can command with 
his slaves and gold. Did the shadow of a king stretch across that region, the red 


man and his game would linger still. 


No sentiment is stronger than a love for the 


Union founded on freedom. Were it possible for the nations of Europe or Asia to 
unite, they could not become as wealthy, as intelligent, and as powerful as ours is 
destined to become, with its center in the Mississippi Valley. 

‘* From our new conditions we have new ideas, and they will impress themselves 


on the society of the whole of the two American continents. 


What this impress shall 


be, may, in some degree, be gathered from an account of the labors and hopes, from 
the disappointments and triumphs, and from the sorrows and joys in families. 
‘*In the Eastern States, educated persons look on the comic and burlesque exhibited 


in the Western character as an evidence of a want of culture. 
which appall the refined, in the West have been overcome. 


Difficulties and labors 
During the hours of dark- 


ness and doubt, relaxation was a necessity; free from restraint and unfettered by 


rules, a cultivated cheerfulness ran into the comic. 


These things had their origin in 


the Atlantic States, and they are new as one’s children are new.”’ 
Even we, who have seen something of the West, can not fully comprehend its 


extent, its richness, its vastness, and its future influence on civilization. 


We can 


only predict something great, something much beyond present comprehension. The 
book under notice deals chiefly with its past and its present, leaving its future with 
other historians, who will have something more to record. Though not a novel, in 
its general sense, this work will prove no less fascinating than the best romance. 





VALUABLE Books — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations.....$8 50 


Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 


SWLGe:. 55 RO src toss Pere hh ole ate anita 1 %5 
The American Question, By John 

Bria ha Ol hieond Guonudeuconsinogd 9 apo ‘see 2 OO 
Russell’s Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 

Reader: cnk use cae ce «alse sic sine s sicie 1 %5 
Exhibition Speaker, 3.2. .25 2. 7...---< 1 50 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 

Supplement. .....cecees-e-5 so eves 12 50 
Men and Times of the Reyolution.... 1 75 
Reid’s English Dictionary............ 2 00 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

Pcience. cfe<.5 hess we vow cites ane 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 

Art. > 2 VOLUMES. 5 nlm sos oases shes 7 50 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 1325 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary 


Rules s<.. 7s peice etete folew eee 13 
Flowers of Elocution..............-. 2 00 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 1 50 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery...... 1 25 


Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
pleys DA GNIS sae Aves cm J eect 10 00 
Johnson’s and Walker’s Pronouncing 
DichOnarye. saseee LO eee epee 5 00 
Macaulay’s History of England. 2vols. 3 00 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Masontco WoORKS. 


Manual of the Lodge ...............- $2 00 
Masonic ‘Arch: &.5s4.\ca7. basco cian wcte 1 50 
Book of the Chapter................. 1% 
Masonic arp 5c. ctece seats cones 1 00 
Book of the Commandery............ wis) 
NEON COT ieyeso:s/ 0 sist taiate ass 'se) terererelelvin eye’ o 1 00 
Troe Masonic Guides ..... 2. J.2.000- 2 00 
Manual of Freemasonry............. 1 50 
Jachin’and Boaz, .22ese.cct ecw ests 2 50 
Macoy’s Masonic Manual............ 2 00 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, New York. 





Nelo #Huste. 


Tnr GRANDE DucHESsE OF 





Gerotstetn. All the principal melodies 

of this popular opera, among which are— 

THE SworpD oF MY FATHER....... .40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts, 

Say ero Di... weds oases Dew aerate 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sone oF THE LETTERS............... 50cta. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SABRE GALOP...<:. does « caecerestemne 35cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

GRANDE DUCHESSE WALTZES...,.... 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

FEATHER BALL GALOP...........--+% 35cts. 


Reichardt’s new Song, The Haunting 
Thought. ‘I Love but Thee,” a beautiful 
song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of ‘* Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.” Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 


Advice to Persons about to Marry, 35cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo’s Notes, a 
beautiful melody by the composer of ‘* Oh! 
would I were a bird,’ 30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again —‘‘T’ve heard 
sweet music stealing’’—30cts.—For violin, 
1icts. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
35cts.—For violin, ldcts. Fellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers, 30cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. 


Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Mu- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
struction Books. Strings and Books sent 
free to any address in the U. 8. on receipt 
of the marked price. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 


1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street. 
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Rusxin’s Works. 

Choice Selections, consisting of Extracts 
from the Writings of John Ruskin, ar- 
ranged under the following heads: Scenes 
of Travel. Characteristics of Nature, Paint- 
ing and Painters, Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, Ethical, Miscellaneous. One volume, 
12mo, printed on tinted paper, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt head, $2 50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Uniform in size and style with the above, 
and on Tinted Paper: 


Beauties of Ruskin; or, The True 
and Beautiful in Nature, Art, 
Morals, and Religion, 1 vol.,12mo, 
extra cloth, gilt head.............. 

Precious Thoughts—Moral and Re- 
ligious, gathered from the works 
of John Ruskin. 1 vol.,12mo, extra 
cloth gilt, head’. oar. seeeeeeen: 

The Ethics of the Dust—Lectures to 
Little Housewives, etc. 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head........ 

Sesame and_ Lilies—Lectures on 
Books and Women. 1 yol., 12mo, 
extra COLD. 2+ pt tae ete ee 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Lectures 
on Work, Traffic,and War. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head........ 


$2 50 


2 00 
1% 


150 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in box..... 
Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
paper, half calf, sce... creche a. 21 00 
Modern Painters—5 vyols., tinted 
white paper, ‘cloth ac-20) (suas suane 
Stones of Venice—8 vols., on tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in box..... 
Stones of Venice— vols., on tinted 
paper, half calfi inc. s. Jcp ence ss 12 00 
Miscellaneous Works — Includin 
‘“Seven Lamps of Architecture ; 
‘* Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting; ‘‘Two Paths;” ‘* Ele- 
ments of Drees ‘* Klements of 
Perspective ;” ‘* Politica] Economy 
of Art;? ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ;* 
‘““ Construction of Sheep-folds ;” 
“King of the Golden River ;” 
‘““Sesame and Lilies; ‘‘ Lecture 
before Society of Architects ;” 
‘“The Ethics of the Dust ;” ‘* Unto 
this Last;” ‘Crown of Wild 
Olive;” 5 vols., on tinted paper, 
beveled boards, in box............ 14 00 
ps tie ies Works. 5 yols., half 
Calf, jc c.n ge b2 we eee ehOM eee Mee 2 


ALSO PLAIN EDITIONS OF, 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 


12m, Cloths. for soca dane ee eet 1% 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1 vol., 

12mo, plates> cloth. un. a ne eases 1 75 
Lectures on Architecture and Paint- 

ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates... 1 50 
Two Paths, being Lectures on Art. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates ......... 1 2 
Elements of Drawing. 1 yol., 12mo, 

clothy plates: [708 oz. ec cemoce een. 1 00 
Elements of Perspective. 1 vol., 

12mo, CloohW! isc... ve staateteeac tah 1 00 
Political Economy of Art. 1 vol., 

D2MO Howth whee se malice eee, Aan alors 1 00 
Pre-Raphaelitism—Construction of 

Sheep-folds—King of the Golden 

River. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth........ 1 00 


Sesame and Lilies. Two Lectures 
on Books and Women. 1 vol., 


TOMO COUN Hee ee Ieee elect net “1 00 
Lecture Before Society of Architects. 15 


The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lec- 
tures to Little Housewives, etc. 
al VOM I2M Oy casf «a s:3 6 Set ae ere 

Unto This Last. Four Essays on the 
First Principles of Political Econ- 
‘omy. «i vol. 12mo0,\clotht.. sete 

The Crown of Wild Olive. Three 
Lectures on Work, Traffic, and 
War. tvoliemor cloth sees 

Miscellaneous Works. Vol. 5, con- 
taining ** Ethics of the Dust,” and 
‘Unto this Last.”? On tinted paper, 
uniform with ‘t Works,”’....... .. 

Complete Works. On tinted paper, 
and in beveled boards, including 
“Crown of Wild Olive.” 13 vols. 
in three-boxes.. 2. 1.06.0. s/n bare PER 


Sent by return mail, post-paid, or by ex- 
press, on receipt of gree Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


12% 
1 00 


1 00 


2 50 


Goop Books sy Main.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or ‘by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY: 


Have Jusr Recervep Two Fort 


CARGOES OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12.900 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor, 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifih. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tca 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixih. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these yarious profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can recciye their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our W:.rehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
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we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express ; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them purt and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded, 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

EneuisH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

ImreERiIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
lb. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND CoFFER, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best. 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
raize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesny STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tur GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 








Independent, New York City, 
Publisher, 

The Methodist, Geo, R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Vegi iadeeive 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


Henry C. Bowen, 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
Grear AmERICAN TEA Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your ‘‘ Adyocate”’ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to ns 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I haye recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

Tremain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Mion., July 6, 1867. 
GREAT ABIERICAN TEA Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be propsr here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders, 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order, 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE, 


Brunswick, Mo., Afarch 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you Jast month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to '75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department, 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AmERtican TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Oflfice Box, 5,648, New York City. 
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THE NATIONAL GAME. 
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Wirurn a few years past there has been a 
very considerable development in one di- 
rection of that principle related to the constitu- 
tion of man which requires muscular exercise. 
The game of base-ball, which, when boys, we 
entered go heartily and energetically into with- 
out any tedious preliminaries, has grown into 
an institution with many formal regulations, 
sectioned and articled in the most approved 
and lengthy style of the profoundest jurist. 
This sport, once the exclusive diversion of 
youth, has become a rigorous pastime, in which 
men past middle life take part. Associations, 
organized with all the gravity of Masonic 
lodges, for the purpose of effectively playing 
games privately, or entering into contests with 
one another, are scattered throughout the 
Northern States. New York city is.a nucleus 
for such associations, there being upward of 
one hundred of them in it and its environs. 
Many of these clubs are made up of young 
men who belong to the most respectable walks 
of society, and who have their club-room and 
ball-ground fitted up in a style thoroughly 
adapted to their purposes, and at no slight 
cost. Where the members of a club are nu- 
merous, they are usually graded by nines, 
called the first nine, second nine, etc., accord- 
ing to their acknowledged skill as ball play- 
ers. Nine is the number requisite for one side 
of the two contestants in a game. 

The method which characterizes a game, but 
a few years ago a mixed and confused boyish 
pastime, has not been able to obviate a growing 
spirit of emulation, which has made many a 
base-ball field the scene of such strenuous 
physical strife that serious injuries to one or 
more players have been inflicted. The out-of- 
door nature of the sport and its moderate per- 
formance adapt it well to the physical necessi- 
ties of many men who pass the larger portion of 
their waking hours in the counting-room. But 
when such as these enter into a contest with 
others of superior physical powers, the stimulus 
of nervous excitement is very likely to do 
them some permanent organic injury. 

As we have not the statistics of base-ball 
play at hand, we are not able to state the num- 
ber of split hands, dislocated thumbs, broken 
fingers, broken heads, and other more serious 
casualties, that swell the record, but we have 
seen many bandaged and poulticed victims of 
a match, and enough to convince us that base- 
ball, as played nowadays, is a severe game, 
akin to the Olympian contests of the Greek 
athlete. We would not advise any weak- 
kneed friend of ours to join a base-ball club 
unless it were composed of weak-kneed in- 
dividuals like himself, and there was therefore 
little probability of his being suddenly upset 
by a wide ball from the “ pitcher’s” hand, or of 
having his wrist broken in the attempt to 
“catch on a fly.” 

The spectacle of two sets of strong and agile 
youth, well trained to the “business,” playing 
a match, is certainly pretty, especially if they 
play with moderation, and not with that eager 
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haste which is characteristic of most matches. 
The game, when carefuily conducted, is one of 
the most healthful of known recreations. It 
gives full play to all the muscles of the body, 
strengthens the lungs, and invigorates the cir- 
culation of the blood. But when practiced 





immoderately, it weakens and damages the 
system by the over-exertion, like any species of 
gymnastic exercise. Serious derangements of 
the action of the heart and of the nervous 
system have resulted from a single game. 

We have been led to the above remarks. by 
observing a paragraph in one of our promi- 
nent daily newspapers, relating to a. recent 
convention of base-ball players which was 
held in Philadelphia. There were present at 
this gathering about one hundred and fifty 
“base-ballists,” from various parts of the United 
States, who organized their meeting and con- 


' ducted their proceedings with the serious pro- 


priety of an ecclesiastical conference. The sub- 
jects discussed related to differences of opinion 
among experts concerning certain details of 
play, the establishment of a harmonious sys- 
tem throughout the country, and the promo- 
tion of those interests common to all base-ball 
elubs. Of course, this convention is a very 
important affair in the estimation of those 
who play the game, and not to be depreciated 
by comparison witha political meeting or a 
scientific assembly. Perhaps, as compared 


with political caucuses of the present day, the | 


base-ball convention may take the pre-emi- 
nence for the orderly character of its proceed- 
ings, and their utility. We illustrate these re- 
marks with a portrait, said to be from life, of a 
young gentleman who sat for it immediately 


after spending an afternoon with his club in a | 
The fellows and he had had a , 


match game. 
very nice time. He had only lost two front teeth, 
closed up a “ peeper,” and broken a finger. But 
that was nothing. Bill Young had the upper 
part of his cocoanut knocked off by the terrific 
“batting” of their opponents’ “game” man; 
and Steve Doyle had his right arm taken off 
while endeayoring to catch “on a fly” with 
one hand. 
three runs, after all: A glorious game it was. 
For a full report of the match, with runs made, 
catchers, pitchers, base-men, short stops and 
long stops, umpires, etc., see the next morn- 
ning’s Chronicle. Boys, young men, gentlemen, 
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if you must play ball, do not make so serious 
a business of a truly noble game. Soften your 
balls, don’t pitch them with such force and 
swiftness, and when you use the bat, don’t 
swing it so widely as to endanger contiguous 
craniums. Care and moderation will add 
grace to, and render harmless, our National 
Game. 
0 te 


A FemaLe AccounTant.—The Milwaukee 
Wisconsin says: “A young lady in the East, 
dependent upon her own resources, was adopt- 
ed into the family of a gentleman in this city. - 
This gentleman was transacting a business: of 
millions of dollars annually, and employed nu- 
merous clerks and accountants. The young 
lady was taken into the counting-room, and 
soon rose to the position of chief book-keeper 
and cashier of the house. She filled the posi- 
tion and performed the duties with singular 
fidelity and satisfaction for several years. All 
the large transactions of the house passed 
through her hands—the daily cash transactions 
alone amounting to $20,000 to $50,000. We 
had the satisfaction of examining this set of 
books, and can truly say that no accountant in 
Milwaukee can show a better record of neat- 
ness and accuracy. Several bankers have also 
examined the work of this young lady, and 
pronounce it well-nigh faultless. The young 
lady has balanced her books, closed her ac- 
counts, and left her position to take charge of 
the personal and household affairs of a young 
business man in a neighboring city. 

[A smart young lady that. In England, she 
would be pronounced “clever.” The fact sim- 
ply shows what can be done by a lady. But 
—and here comes the objection to making this 
one example a general rule for ladies—while 
she remained single, and could be every day on 
duty, with no feminine drawbacks, all would 
go well. But when she becomes a wife and a 
mother, other duties besides keeping accounts 
or counting cash arise. Then a new hand 
must be broken in, or the work stopped. - 
Whereas, had the accountant been a man, no 
such change or interruption would occur. We 
are heartily in favor of opening every available 
avenue for the profitable employment of women, 
and regard it a duty for the sterner sex to 
take care of, provide for, and maintain her 
while she looks after the education and domes- 
tic concerns of the family and of society. ] 
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AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHRENOLOGY, PuysioLocy, PHysiognomy, 
PsycHo.ocy, Eranouoey, Soctonoey, ete. Itfurmnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external « Signs of Character.” 


Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents, Clubs of ten or more, $2 each. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. 
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THE WESTERN MUSICAL WORLD.—An Illustrated Monthly, devoted to Music, Literature, Fine Arts and the Drama. With which is incorpo- 
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Terms, $1 per annum. 


Specimen copies, containing several Choice Pieces of Music, sent on receipt of 10 c.. Address, S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cruvetanp, Onto 








rated Moore’s New Encyclopedia of Music. 
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Four Editions of the Evenrya Express are published, at 1.80, 2,80, 8.80, and 5 o’clock. 

With the latest War. Political, Commercial and Marine News. 

The latest news by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe, 

The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 

The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets, 

Late Religious, Agricultural and Dramatic News. 

The latest Law Reports, and with the very latest News from the adjoining Cities, States, 
and all the States of the Union. 

Also, 2 complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We particularly call the special attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of the 
country, tu our local Market and Business Reports, which are very complete. 

The Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the week up to the 
hour of going to press. 

The Express, in its Politics, is for the Country and the whole Country—for the Govern- 
ment, more than the mere administrators of authority—for the Constitution, more than 
those who, however exalted they may be in place and power, seek to violate its provisions, 
It upholds and honors a Union of Equal States, with equal privileges, and with equal and 
exact justice to all its citizens, It is for the flag altogether, and the Union, and for the 
existing Constitution, in its spirit, letter and purpose. 

Specimens of the Exprxss sent free, upon application, to any address, and a8 many as 
ey, be wanted. 

'o Clergymen, the Weekly will be sent for One Dullar and fifty cents per annum. 

Upon the great future rests the entire hopes of the people. The nation is now burdened 
with debt and taxes, and it will be the policy of the Express to reduce these as rapidly as 
possible, and to restore prosperity to the whole country, North and South. The Publish- 
ers invite support and encouragement from all those who, while wishing for one of the 
best Newspapers in the country, also wish to have a sound Constitutional Journal. 


In response to many of our subscribers we have made arrangements to club the Phreno- 
logical Journal, Riverside Magazine, and American Agriculturist, on the following terms, 


Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one year......seeeeeseceeeescessee $3 50 





Riverside Magazine ee s bad id Mine ticle eee esineseinaefsieaaccmen es OO 
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Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year........sseesseresss $5 50 
Riverside Magazine & bie a “ se sc adececitn cs selsiahertio CU 
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Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading. and at alow price, These 


terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions, 
| 
we Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


and Responsibilities. Devoted to Principle not Policy, Justice not Favors. 


The only newspaper in the country demanding the Right of Suffrage for Women in the Reconstruction, 





Address, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


0 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


HAVE NOW READY, 


1.—Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates; relating to all Ages and Nations; for Uni- 
versal Keference. ‘The new (English) edition. by Benjamin Vincent. To which is 
added an AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, containing about 200 additional pages, includ- 
ing American Topics and a copious Biographical Index. By G.P. Putnam, A.M. In 
one very large volume of wore than 1,000 pages. Price $8.50; half russia, $10.00. 


2.—The American Supplement to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 
Including a Copious Biographical Index. By G. P. Putnam. 8yo. $1.50. 


3.—The World’s Progress (New and thoroughly Revised Edition of 1867). A 
Manual of Dates connected with the History of Every Age and Nation, and the 
Progress of Society in Knowledge and the Arts. Both Alphabetically and Synchron- 
istically Arranged; continued to August, 1867. With a colored Chart. Designed for 
the counting-room, for teachers, students, and for universal reference. By G, P. Put- 
nam, A.M. In one volume, large 12mo, cloth, $3.50; half calf, $5.00. 


*,* More than 10,000 copies of this manual have been sold. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Great Outline of Universal Geography, For High-Schools and Families. 
cab Siem ante Atlas. By Theo. 5. Fay. 2 vols., fchool Edition, Price 438.75; 
cloth, $4.25. 


Fay’s New Work on Astronomy. With Illustrations of a unique and beau- 
uiful character, is now in press. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


Benedicte3 or, Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as mani- 
fested in His Works. By G. Chaplin Child, M.D. From the London edition of John 
Murray. With an Introductory Note by Henry G. Weston, D.D., of New York. One 
volume, 12mo. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, cloth, extra, beveled. $2.50; gilt 
edges, $3.00; morocco, antique, $5.00. 


COMPANION TO IRVING’S WASHINGTON. 


1.—Gen. Greene’s Life. Tho Life of Nathaniel Greene, Major-Gencral in the 
Army of the Revolution. By Geo. Washington Greene, Author of Historical View of 
the American Revolution, 8 vols., 8vo. University Press. The first volume will be 
ready Dec. 10. Price to Subscribers, $4.00 per volume. 


2.—Dickinson’s Works. Speeches, Correspondence, etc.. of the late Daniel 8. 
Dickinson, of New York. Edited, with a Biography, by his brother, John R. Dickin- 
son. Two volumes, 8vo. Price $10. 

3.—Tuckerman’s Book of the Artists. 
T. Tuckerman, 
Price $5.00. 


4.—A Portfolio of Photographic] Portraits of Eminent Artists. 
eae The same in quarto, to match’ the large-paper copies of THE BOOK OF 








American Artist-Life. By Henry 
In one volume, large octavo, 640 pages, cloth, extra, gilt top. 





BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. 


This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 
Spool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867, thus establish. 
ing its superiority over all competitors. 

It is SMOOTH, STRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 
hand or Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the market, there being No WASTE FROM BREAKING. 

The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
WHITE, a full assortment of 


BEST SIX-CORD CABLE-LAID SOFT-FINISHED, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers; also, a full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 


Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers. Orders solicited and promptly executed by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO,, Sole Agents, 
No. 61 Leonard Street, N. Y. 








Eclectic Medical Gollege of Pennsylvania. 





This College holds Three Sessions each year. The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of January ; the Second Session commencing February Ist, 
continues until the beginning of May; the*Third Session continues through the summer 
months. It has an able corps of twelve Professors, and every department of Medicine 
and Surgery is thoroughly taught. 


Faculty of the College.—Joseph Sites, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children; Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy ; Joseph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry and Toxicology; John Buchanan, 
M.D., Prof. of Surgery and Institutes of Medicine; William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice 
ot Medicine; Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive and Comparative An»tomy; Emil 
Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy; Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. 
of Diseases of the Nervous System; A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special Pathology and 
Diagnosis; J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence; James Cochran, M A., 
M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy; L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of Surgical 
Anatomy. 


Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruction is sfforded, Free tickets to all our City Hos- 
pitals are provided. Dissecting material abundant at a nominal cost. Perpetual Scholar- 
ships are sold for $60; no other expenses. For particulars, address, 


JOSEPH SITES, M.D., Dean, Sixth & Callowhill Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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Women—tTheir Rights and Nothing Less. 
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THE REVOLUTION!! The Organ of the National Party of New America, based on Individual Rights 


Men--Their Rights and Nothing More. Published Weekly. 


Exvizasetua Capy STANTON and Parker PiLispory, Editors; Susan B. 


ANTHONY, Proprietor, to whom address all business latters, 37 Park Row, (Room 17) New York City. Terms—Two Dollars in advance; ten names [$20] entitle the sender to one 
copy free, Send in your subscription. Lhe Revolution, published once a week, will be the Great Organ of the Age. 
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3 Colgate & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmen from the Best Materials 4 
° obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites of GOOD TOILET SOAPS, and consequently have become the @ 
= STANDARD among Dealers and Consumers. Sold East and. West, North and South. g 
os) 
= ‘g 
3 T O O L G L4 i= STS EW PHYSIOGNOMIY ; Or, Signsof Character, as manifested through Tem- eS 
a S a perament and External Forms, and especially in the “ Human Face Divine.” With - 
i ALMOost every person has experienc- | more than One Thousand Illustrations. By 8S. R. Weis. In three styles of binding, ‘4 : 
ae ed the constantly recurring need of | Price, in one 12mo volume, muslin, $5; heavy calf, marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco hte 
a pela: a aot pt full gilt, $10. A beautiful presentation book. Address S, R. WeLts, 889 Broadway, N. Y, 2] 
Sd driver, &e., ‘and yet comparatively This work systematizes and shows the scientific basis on which each claim rests. The 3 > wal 
a very few prbvide. themselves with | “Signs of Character” are minutely elucidated, and so plainly stated.as to render them 
them, or, having purchased them, find | available. The scope of the work is very broad. and the treatment of the subject thorough, ° 


and, so far as possible, exhaustive. Among the topics discussed are— Principles of Physi- 
ognomy ;” “Temperaments ;” ‘General Forms ;” “Signs of Character in the Features ”— 
Chin, Lips, Nose, Eyes, Cheeks, Ears, Neck, etc.; “Hands and Feet;” “Signs of Charrcter ° 
in Action ’—the Walk, Voice, Laugh. Shaking Hands, Style of Dress; ‘Insanity;’’ “Idiocy;” 
“ Effects of Climate ;? ‘** Ethnology ;’? “National Types’;” “Physiognomy of Classes,” with 
portraits of Divines, Orators, Statesmen, Warriors, Artists, Poets, Philosophers, Inventors, 
Pugilists, Surgeons, Discoverers, Actors, Musicians ; “Transmitted Physiognomies;”” “Love 
Signs;” “Grades of Intelligence ;” “Comparative Physiognomy ;” “ Personal) Impiove- 
ment; or, How to be Beautiful ;” * Handwriting ;” “Studies from Lavater ;” “Physiogno- _ 


them fit for use when needed, Large 
sums ae annually expended for such 
tools, which, for lack of a suitable re- 
ceptacle, are either lost or destroyed ; 
and still Ja-ger sumsare annually paid 
for repairs which could have been sav- 
ed by the possession of tools, and the 
timely exercise of the ingenuity pos- 
=) sessed by all. 
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oyance, and Mental Electricity; Fasc 
cience of the Soul, treated Physiolegically ard Philosophically. 
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Aside from mere enonomy, tools are 
‘ an unfailing source of amusement and 


pract'cal self-reliance, at the same time 
that they withdraw them from the 
temptations and vices to be encounter- 
ed away from home. Their use aleo 
affords healthful exercise, and is thus the means of physical a3 well as mental culture. 

Long experience has enabled the manufacturer to bring the arrangement and contents 
of these chests to great perfection. Several sizes are now manufactured, suited to the re- 
quirements of ttre mechanic, the amateur, the youth and the child, and none but the best 
quality of tools are put in them. 

We have now made arrangements with Mr. Gzo. Panr, of Buffalo, s0 that we can offer 
his unsurpassed Tool Cheets as premiums for clubs to the JoukNaL. These Chests will be 
very useful to boys of a mechanical turn, or for men as well. 

Whe Gentleman’s Tool Chest.-—No. 161.—Size, 2 feet 4inches long, 1 foot 2 in- 























































my Applied.” 'The most complete work on this subject. Agents wanted, 





This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for magnifying minute 
transparent objects. It 
requires no focal adjust 
ment, magnifies about 100 di- 


is so simple that a child can 
use it, It will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.75; or with 6 beau- 
tiful mounted objects, for $3.50; or with 




































ameters, or 10,000 times,.and|— } 


instruction. They serve to develop 
the constructive talent of the young, THE , d eile eine 
‘ to form habits of industry, and of CRAIG MICROSCOPE. of Binding Mag- 


azines, Papers 
and Music. Ex- 
tremely simple. 





the “ Phrenolo- 
ical Journal,” 
“Demorest’s 
} Monthly,” etc. 
hy mail, post 
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oS ches wide, and 10} inches high; ma¢e of cherry and ash wood, exterior French polish, brass | 24 objects, $5.50. i paid, 75 cts. i} 
we t rimmings and lifting handles, with partitions and drawers for each article, . The toolsare of : ADDRESS 5 5 
© $ he best quality, and sharpened for immediate use. Containing eighty different tools; 0g Ps 
a weight 65 lbs. Price $35.00 at the factory. This chest will be sent to anyone (by express) THE NEW ~ 8. BR. WELLS, 2 : 
who will send a elnb of twenty-fi nah ib t $3.00 each Byatt d <> yy 
a 2IND O: wenty-live new sunhscridvers a oO. é . ' » 
5 The Youth’s Tool ‘Chest.—No, 162.—Size, 1 jeot 10 inches long, 124 inches NOVELTY MICROSCOPE, | ~~ elie aly 2. w 
om wide, and 9} inches deep, tame shape, finish, ets, as No..161. Containing sixty-two differ- P aM 24 186. ‘- : B ; 
= tools; weight 45 lbs, Price $25.U0 ‘his chest wili be sent tor a club of eighteen new e eit a ) a TT, M P ® =f 
subscribers at $3.00 each. <a or the examination of Liy- 
= UL The Boy’s Tool Chest.—No. 163.—S'ze, 1 foot 6% inches long, $4 inches wide, #9) ing Insects, Seeds, Flowers, HE FPoybliatecl FES Peake 6 = . 
Ro and $i inches dee Fisish, shape, ete., same as No. 161. Containing forty-four different zg Leaves, Cloth, Bank: Bills, pores bps Wis SATE tae “ y 2 Byte 
if ; Z or 20 cents anumber. This is the only pe Qu 
v4 tools; weight 80 tbs. Price $15.00. This chest will be sent for a club of ten new subscri- as”  Miverals, and opaque objects). x bre! I ish @ mo , 
= y bers, at $3.00 each. ,* generally. Is mailed, postage paid, for. $2.15, “appt bleep Sah Seto ire ed 5 Sa 
w The chests will be sent by express, the receiver paying the expres charges, as the prices | or, with Twelve Beautiful Mounted Objects aa ahi abe De, “5 © bd 
SH a a are those charged at the factory. ; oy Rnaaes eee adapted to its use, for $8.50. 00.00... _Addres James E. Munson, q 5, 
= ddress 8. R. WeLis, Publisher Phrenological Journa roadway, New York. ~ Tver - 2 ; . 
a > ? SIAR 41 Park Row, New York. | om 
w é ° 
be CHASE'S. Improved ; aoc 
a AWA S Gash : M. D 4 
rs Dollar Microscope, RS. C. S. LOZIER, M. D., ad 
care . ? + ; : 
a “ | f Dean of the ** New Work Med- |. © 
S= | Eclectic Medical Journal of Pennsylvania, Patented, July 10, 1888. |icay College and Hospital for | 5 
S = ‘ays iADAERTED 10 ai ....| Women and Children,” gps in ge 
Published Monthly, Pages 48. Price $2 per Annum. rades and professions:| this way to ask. assistance from any of our : 
TA oS Th aulenae % M 4 1g li he e as All articl counterfeit money, _ cloth, Seite anan or women, to purchase a desir- a 
Ss oe Ne rae He Bad 4 wiht poe aaa te t ee eit Pi Pre LAS x seed, living insects, prepared| able house and lot, for sale at $33,000. They aot 
oy s original eee y practical. Splendi ee lucements to subscribers for 1868. Premium oa=a=TT objects, plants. flowers, pic-| have about $15,000 of the amount. Any per- Bg 
a engravings valued at $3, given to each subscrider. Specimen copy sent free. fj tures, fea. with direotions for comntertert A son able and alles to a2 he Board of Lady 4 B - 
o bie « ney. Soldat the principal stores throughout| Trustees, in the purchase, by donation or | w, 
— Z| sein iste aan Biel eer ms EEA Bd A CNSR SS tes the country. Sent by post on receipt of $1. loan, will forward ot noble ‘aren eerie ; say 
a i. Agent lied, “on liberal terms, by| Mrs. Lozier, at 861 West 34th Street, or Mrs. || ; 
5 gents supplied, erms, by =S 
} "i : t: bE thas of 
so | National Freemason. ) tearens €.R. WELLS, $90 Broadway, LY. Wolly S80 Bradways | oad BR 
As CHANGED FROM A MO ABRI . é . 
A= NTHLY TO UN DCE il 3.a 
no a Weekly, and from Washington City to No we he) D 1 J | & L if Ill { d Ni = 
. 2 ° i oh, 
a Bo 89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York City. i// po7tt NA ‘ Phreno 0giCa ourna ] é US rate 9 |. ct 
San Address, Dr. M. Murdy, Box 5903, N. Y. p 1840 pp. Quanto ‘y a ‘ j Hg. 
gn Olsy. Price $4.00 per annum—ten cents a } ("3000 ENGRAVINGS IS A FIRST-CLASS MONTHLY, ‘ie 4 » 
© Rees aca ioher “iver caan fe ehifr ee NRE ALE ess i Devoted to the Science of Man, including Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, | 3 Q, — 
© & | teemed throughout Europe, and the popular Na Ty ae. RoTeEs omihy i; Psychology, Ethnology, Social Sciences, etc. It is the only Journal of the kind in |- a ; 
© | Masonic publication of America. Itnotonly: | > NAL PICTO” America, or, indeed,.in the world. ; Terms only. $3 a year, in advance. Sample = bry 
a embraces the tidings from the various juris- DI CTION ARY oe car g = Bu bt 
| Mictions of the world, the Jurisprudence, Lit- \iese pp. Octavo aumbers, 30 cents. Address, SAMUEL R, WELLS, 389 Broapway, New Yorx. co 
Se | sae ae g00 ENCRAVIN Gs — ioe Serene aS 
fe) 3 youre rte ie rege circle. Each #6. : NOTICES OF THE PRESS. \ & = 
Poe number contain the Masonic History, Besides the most cordial testimonials from, The Worth Missouri Tribune says: “The | #2 
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The Eventne Post holds that in 
all sound pulitics there is both an 
end and a means—the end being the 
' moral or social objects at which they 
aim, and the means the institution- 
| al and practical methods by which 

those objects are best to be attain- 
ed. In our American politics, as 
we view them, the only trne and 
rightful end is the equal liberty of 
all the citizens of the republic; and 
the only true and rightful method 
of reaching that end, is through lo- 
cal self-government, or the decen- 
tralization of power, and the exer- 
cise of it by small communities. 
In other words, human rights, and 
‘universal human equality, are the 
great objects for which all govern- 
/ment is instituted, and by which 
| alone it can be justified, while what 
| is technically called in this country 
“THe EVEWVING POST, | state rights, is the most effective in- 
: New Yor«x.” | stitutional means by which human 
oe ; ae. rights can be protected and secured. 
Under a concentrated, centralized, simply unitary government, the security of individual 
rights is impossible; such a government is only another name for despotism, as cen- 
turies of experience in France and elsewhere have proved; and it can only be carried 
on by the strong hand of military power. 

Now, it happens with us that one of our great parties, the Republican, is so intensely 
devoted to universal human liberty, that in the excess of its zeal it overrides the great con- 
stitutional landmarks by which—as all political science and all political experiment have 
demonstrated—that liberty can be maintained. On the other hand, the other great party, 
the Democratic, which began upon a thorough and generous democratic basis, has so far 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none mat seems ignoble, but to man,— Young. 


REV. SAMUEL J. MAY, D.D., 
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In this organization we see balance 
and harmony; the build of the head, 
face, and body indicates power and en- 
durance; the breadth and squareness 
evince vitality; while the definite lines 
of the face evince mentality in a high 
degree. Looking at that face casually, 
the Mental temperament is prominently 
seen. Looking a little further and more 
closely, the Motive, or enduring, powerful 
temperament is evinced. Looking still 
farther, we discover the nutritive or the 
Vital temperament; and by combining 
the three, which give strength, vitality, 
and mentality, we have a man of capac- 
ity and influence. 
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Intelligence beams from every feature 
of that face. His intellect is clear and 
sharp, and in a discussion of logical sub- 
jects he never for 2 moment loses sight 
of the facts which sustain them. His 
arguments, consequently, must be of re- 
markable clearness, such as convince the 
understanding, and give evidence to the 
moral nature of his listeners that he him- 
self is entirely sincere. 

Moreover, this is a young face for 
seventy-one; there is sparkle to the eye; 
there is vivacity in every feature of the 





face; there is intelligence, clearness, 
and elasticity of mind, evinced in the 
whole countenance. If the reader will 
observe the forehead, he will perceive 
how full it is in the center across the 
brows; how prominent over the eyes; 
showing large pereeptive organs! And 
the middle portion of the forehead is 
also amply filled out, showing excellent 
memory of historical faets, and the 
power to carry all the knowledge he 
has ever acquired and have it ready at 
a moment’s warning. Asa speaker and 
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debater he is therefore remarkable for 
his readiness and aptness in speech. 
His large Language makes him free and 
copious as a speaker. His large Compar- 
ison renders him facile in illustration. 
His excellent development of the faculty 
of Human Nature, as it is called, enables 
him to read mind clearly and under- 
stand strangers at a glance. His large 
Benevolence makes him generous to a 
fault, and philanthropic in the broadest 
and best sense. His Veneration being 
large gives him a profound reverence 
for all that is sacred and holy. He has 
very strong Firmness, which is evinced in 
the whole character. Persistent, straight- 
forward, direct energy for thirty years, 
in a given line, has proved him a man 
of decision. His Self-Esteem is large 
enough to render him self-poised and 
confident in his own judgment; and 
when he thinks himself in the right he 
does not fear a face of clay. His Can- 
tion is large enough to render him watch- 
ful as to personal danger. His Com- 
bativeness is sufficient to give him cour- 
age, and a tendency to grapple with 
error and combat it. He is, apparently, 
not ‘strong in the love of property. He 
values things as they can be made to 
minister to the comfort, convenience, and 
protection of life. He is social in a high 
degree. He is a man who can make 
children love him—who can win their 
regard and keep it. He is one who be- 
lieves in woman. Having inherited much 
of his mother’s nature, he knows how to 
sympathize with and confide in woman 
—how to awaken her affection and hold 
it. He isa good friend. Few men are 
able to win friends wherever they may 
go as he can. 

His head is apparently long and high, 
indicating intelligence and affection, 
without strong selfishness. He is the 
soul of frankness. He is eminently di- 
rect, earnest, and straightforward. He 
uses no disguise, and dislikes to deal 
with those who do. 

He has a high moral development, as 
a whole, indicating that his life has a 
strong tendency toward virtue, religion, 
and intelligence. We rarely see a face 
indicating so much dignity, steadfast- 
ness, persistency, positiveness, decision, 
criticism, and power, in conjunction with 
the evidence of gentleness, playfulness, 
youthfulness, geniality, and a tender- 
ness and delicacy really feminine. 
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This noted philanthropist and anti-slavery 
advocate was born in Boston, Mass., on the 
12th of September, 1797. His ancestors were 
all of the good old Puritan stock, his father 
being widely known and honored as Colonel 
Joseph May. His mother was Dorothia Sew- 
all, daughter of Samuel Sewall, of Boston, 
whose wife Elizabeth was a daughter of Ed- 
mund Quincy, and a niece of Josiah Quincy, 
of Revolutionary memory. 

He was educated at private schools in Bos- 
ton until the age of sixteen, when he was ad- 
mitted into Harvard College, where he grad- 
uated in August, 1817. On the 18th day of 
December, 1820, he was examined by the Bos- 
ton Association of Ministers, and received 
their approbation as a candidate for the Chris- 
tian ministry. And the next Sunday, Decem- 
ber 24th, he preached for the Rey. W. B. O. 
Peabody in Springfield, and prompted by an 
impressive speech of Daniel Webster on slay- 
ery, delivered a few days before at Plymouth, 
he read in the morning service the fifty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah, an incident which gave a 
coloring to his whole subsequent ministry. 

In 1820 the controversy between the sup- 
porters and opposers of the Calvinistic the- 
ology was at its height. Most of the churches 
in Boston and its vicinity renounced the doc- 
trines of the Genevan reformer and adopted 
Unitarianism. The parents of Dr. May were 
members of the first avowed Unitarian Church 
in America, which had been the first Episcopal 
Church in New England. 


In 1821 he declined an invitation to settle 
in Brooklyn, Conn., and influenced by con- 
scientious scruples he the same year discour- 
aged an invitation to settle in New York, as 
minister of the first Unitarian Church there. 
During the summer of that year he visited 
Baltimore, Washington, Alexandria, and Rich- 
mond, and for the first time saw some of the 
dark features of slavery, and at once deter- 
mined to do all in his power to bring about a 
change in the condition of the negro in Amer- 
ica. His education, associations, and natural 
leanings made him sympathize with the op- 
pressed everywhere. 

On the 18th of March, 1822, he was ordained, 
and on the following Sunday commenced his 
ministry in Brooklyn, Conn., the position he 
had previously declined, but then accepted 
only on the earnest appeal of those of Unit- 
arian belief who were striving to maintain 
their theological opinions. 

In May, 1826, he attended in Boston the 
meeting of the “ Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance,” and from that 
time embraced the cause of total abstinence. 
The next year he became deeply interested in 


free education, and his efforts had much to do 


with the reformation in school matters which 
was brought about in New England. In Oc- 
tober, 1830, he heard William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s first lectures on American slavery, and 
carried home and adyccated his doctrines in 
his pulpit. ‘The result was that Garrrison’s 
views were embraced by all the members of 
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his church. Extremely liberal in his views, 
and regardful of the rights of others in reli- 
gious as well as ordinary matters, Dr. May 
allowed his members to choose their mode of 
baptism, and also invited the communicants 
of other churches to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper at his table. - 

In 1834 he left his church at Brooklyn for 
several weeks to lecture on the subject of 
American slavery; and in the spring of 1835 
he withdrew again for a year or more to act 
as the general agent and corresponding secre- _ 
tary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
In October, 1836, Dr. May became pastor of 
the church of South Scituate, Mass., where, 
although it was well known that he was an 
abolitionist in sentiment and purpose, but two 
persons yoted against his settlement over 
them. During his stay at this latter place he 
co-operated with Horace Mann in devising 


| plans for the improvement of the system of 


public instruction. After passing acceptably 
six years in South Scituate, he was appointed 
principal of the State Normal School at Lex- 
ington, and while occupying that position be- 
came fully assured of the efficiency of female 
instructors. When he resigned the school he 
preached by invitation for a short time in the 
church of Old Lexington, where he became 
acquainted with Theodore Parker, whom Dr. 
May greatly admired for his fearless frankness, 
evident piety, and extensive information, al- 
though he could not believe in or accept his 
doctrines. 

During a summer vacation, while on his 
way to and from a visit at Niagara Falls, he 
stopped at Syracuse and preached. The re- 
sult was his settlement in Syracuse as minis- 
ter, in April, 1845. Here, again, a field for his 
never-tiring philanthropy offered itself. He 
interested himself in behalf of the Indians in 
that neighborhood, and through his efforts 
their social and moral condition was much 
improved. For nearly twenty years he main- 
tained a good instructor for their children. 
The canal boys of the Erie Canal next excited 
his sympathy, and he determined to ameliorate 
their condition and improve their morals. 
The main result of his efforts was the institu- 
tion of the Reform School at Rochester. 

In 1847 Dr. May, together with the Rey. 
R. R. Raymond and Geo. J. Gardner, Esq., 
instituted a course of popular lectures, which 
revived the Franklin Institute. 

Before the close of 1845 the annexation of 
Texas was confirmed, and the next year war 
was waged with Mexico. Dr. May sometimes 
preached on subjects connected with the war, 
and on that account was accused of introduc- 
ing politics into the pulpit. In defense he 
said: “If inculcating the two great command- 
ments and the golden rule be preaching poli- 
tics; if reiterating the glorious declaration of 
our national fathers, that ‘all men are created 
equal,’ and denouncing every violation of the 
inalienable rights of ‘ the least of our brethren,’ 
be preaching politics, then woe is me, and 
woe to every other man who stands before the 
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people as a minister of the Gospel and does 
not preach politics; and woe to the church, 
the statesman, and the nation that will not 
give good heed to such preaching.” In the 
business of the so-called “underground rail- 
road” Dr. May had been concerned since 1830, 
and his name was mentioned with detestation 
by many Southern slaveholders; for it was 
well known that he acted as an adviser, and 
often conductor, of those who escaped from 
bondage, and spared neither time nor money 
to insure their safety. It may be mentioned, 
as an illustration of his persistent zeal in this 
work, that when, in 1850, Congress enacted 
the “ Fugitive Slave Law,” Dr. May summoned 
all within hearing of his voice “to withstand 
that law at any cost, at every hazard, if need 
be, to the death.” % 

Soon after the commencement of the Anti- 
Slavery Reform, Dr. May espoused the cause 
of “ Woman’s Rights,” and has since that 
time been one of her most influential advo- 
cates and protectors. In the fall of 1846 he 
preached and published a sermon devoted 
wholly to this subject, in which he states: “T 
am fully persuaded that never will our gov- 
ernments be well and truly, wisely and hap- 
pily administered, until we have ‘mothers as 
well as fathers of the State.” 

Although now over seventy years of age, 
Dr. May is vigorous and enduring. He is un- 
tiring in his efforts for the promotion of the 
welfare of the human race. He is slightly 
above medium height, has a full form, and to 
all appearance is not more than sixty years of 
age. His eye is bright and full of kindness 
and charity, while his brown hair is but 
slightly silvered by the hand of time. 

He is eloquent and impressive as an ex- 
horter. As a husband, father, pastor, and 
friend he has always been, and is still, greatly 
respected and beloved, and may he long be 
spared to those who need his advice and as- 
sistance. 

He is still the minister of the Unitarian 
church in Syracuse. On his seventieth birth- 
day he tendered to the trustees and members 
of his church a resignation, which was not 
accepted, those in his charge insisting on the 
continuance of his faithful and conscientious 
ministry even at his advanced age. 
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Free Turynine.—Can anything mark more 
strikingly the degradation and desecration 
which oppression has wrought upon the hu- 
man soul than the fact that the word which 
should have been the noblest appellation in our 
language has been made a term of contumely 
and reproach? In former times, men who 


thought outside of their rulers’ creeds were 
vilified as “free thinkers,’—an epithet which 
stifl has a tone of opprobrium in it. But for 
their free thinking, what troglodytes and mon- 
keys should we now be, if we should have 
been in existence at all— Horace Mann. 
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_ Tue progressive spirit so strongly character- 
istic of this century is due to the broad range 
of thought and inquiry of our learned men. 





CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION , 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 





[CONTINUED FROM APRIL NUMBER. ] 


Now, when any event is recalled in mem- 
ory, the mind will subsequently branch off in 
thought concerning some subject which will 
be in harmony with the faculty then possess- 
ing the sway in consciousness. Suppose that 
the organ of Color had possessed the sway at the 
time Sir William Hamilton recalled the beau- 
tiful scenes visible from the summit of Ben 
Lomond, then the next subject of thought 
would have been in harmony therewith, and 
the masterpiece of some ancient painter might 
have been the next subject of thought, and 
Sir William would have written: “ Thinking 
of Ben Lomond, this thought was immediately 
followed by that of a masterpiece of a Titian 
ora Rembrandt. Now conceivable connections 
between these two ideas in themselves, there 
was none.” 

Suppose, again, that the faculty of Time had 
possessed the sway in consciousness at the time 
of reminiscence, then the next subject of 
thought would have been in harmony there- 
with, and the date of the battle of Waterloo 
and its consequences might have been the next 
subject of thought, and Sir William would 
have written: “ Thinking of Ben Lomond, this 
thought was immediately followed by that of 
the battle of Waterloo. Now conceivable con- 
nections between these two in themselves, 
there was none.” 

Again: as the perpendicular face of some 
rock, filled with the rude carvings of the hand 
of nature, rose into view in reminiscence, Nin- 
eveh, rudely carved by the hand of man, might 
have been the next subject of thought, and Sir 
William would have written: “ Thinking of 
Ben Lomond, this thought was immediately 
followed by that of the walls of Nineveh. 
Now conceivable connections, etc.” 

Again: suppose that the organ of Form has 
possessed the sway of consciousness at the 
time of reminiscence, if that German gentle- 
man had possessed an unusually long neck, 
then as the scene rose into view in conscious- 
ness, the long neck might have given rise to 
the thought of the plesiosaurus, and Sir Will- 
iam would have written: “ Thinking of Ben 
Lomond, this thought was immediately follow- 
ed by that of the plesiosaurus. Now conceiy- 
able connections, ete.” Or if he had seen an 
elegantly formed woman on the summit, then 
the next thought might have been of Praxiteles 
or Phidias, the most extraordinary developers 
of human forms, and he would have written : 
“Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by that of Praxiteles, 
ete.” The probability is, that his faculty of In- 
dividuality had noticed a peculiarity of the 
German gentleman, that he was highly educa- 
ted, and that his reflective faculties possessing 
the sway in consciousness at the time of remi- 
niscence, then, of course, the next subject of 
thought would have been in harmony there- 
with, and as it was no doubt stored away in 
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the faculty of Comparison, one of the reflect- 
ives that the Prussian system of education was 
among the best known, then when the educa- 
cation of the German gentleman came to re- 
membrance as one of his individual character- 
istics, his reflective faculties possessing the 
sway, it was quite natural for him to branch 
off in meditation on the Prussian schools, and 
there is no necessity whatever to suppose that 
a wondrous game of billiards is played with- 
out a body, soul, or spirit to play it, or to sup- 
pose that a man’s mind may haye loose ideas 
jostled about in it, just as a child’s rattle may 
have bits of brass jostled about in it. 

We have said enough, we think, to show 
that when any pictures of the past are recalled 
in consciousness, reminiscence, the association 
of ideas is subject to the uniform law, that the 
secondary ideas suggested by any particular, 
furnished by any one of the faculties engaged 
will be in harmony with the faculty which 
may there possess the sway in consciousness. 

Let us now return from this digression con- 
cerning the “ association of ideas” to our con- 
sideration of mental operations under the two 
laws controlling the communications between 
consciousness and the various organs, the au- 
tomatic and the voluntary. 


Let us examine the operation of the mind 
working under both of these laws at once; we 
will suppose that Acquisitiveness has made a 
call at consciousness for gratification, the spirit 
of man, by his volition, having determined to 
gratify it, then all communications from incon- 
gruous faculties not needed for the accomplish- 
ment of the desired end are first shut off by 
virtue of the automatic law of contro], which 
insures the harmonious working of his facul- 
ties without laborious effort, and then, by vir- 
tue of the law of voluntary control, which his 
faculty of Concentrativeness gives him, those 
communications with consciousness from in- 
congruous faculties are kept shut off as long as 
may be desirable. The individual can then 
devote his whole energies uninterruptedly, 
first, to development of some desirable and 
likely to be successful plan of operations, and 
secondly, to the execution of the plan decided 
upon. 

In the development of a feasible plan of op- 
erations, the reflective faculties, Causality and 
Comparison, would of course be the leading 
faculties, but they must have something con- 
cerning which they can reflect, and the percep- 
tive faculties must furnish the data from their 
magazines, requisite for the comparison of the 
various species and articles of property, and 
the estimation of their just value, and thesv 
faculties are accordingly, by virtue of auto- 
matic law, thrown into communication with 
consciousness, and the mind’s eye of the spirit, 
from the grand central organ of consciousness, 
reads off all that has been stored away by the 
perceptive faculties in regard to any particular 
species or article of property under examina- 
tion. The faculty of Calculation aids in mak- 
ing estimates ; probably consciousness sends a 
warning voice, “ Take care lest you lose in- 
stead of gain.” Secretiveness suggests the 
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propriety of secrecy lest some one should an- 
ticipate and secure the profits first; Appro- 
bativeness says, “ Will your conduct in this 
transaction meet with approval?” Self-Esteem 
says, “ Do not dishonor yourself.” Conscious- 
ness suggests, “Is it right?” and Hope lends 
its gilding touch to the scenes vividly pictured 
in consciousness; and so on through the whole 
process and probably during the whole time, 
no communication from Tune calling for mu- 
sic ; none from Alimentiveness calling for grat- 
ification ; none from Sublimity for admiration 
of the sublime; nor from any faculty unneces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the desired end 
will be received in consciousness. 

We have now shown how the above-men- 
tioned capability of the mind’s eye of the 
spirit to read off from consciousness, at a sin- 
gle glance, all that is stored away in the vari- 
ous magazines of memory belonging to the 
several faculties, is modified and reduced in 
our ordinary waking states to the inspection of 
only a few images pertinent to the develop- 
ment of any given thought, or the acquisition 
of any specific knowledge. If we examine 
this capability while working in the dreaming 
state, we shall find that capability is brought 
into action, without being limited within the 
narrow confines of the normal waking state ; 
and we shall be able to obtain the full, clear, 
and long-sought explanation of the phenomena 
of dreaming. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“FIRMNESS AND COMBATIVENESS 
LARGE.” 

Sam the professor: “You have had con- 
siderable opposition to your wishes in your 
life ?” 

The writer smiled. “ You think, then, that 
I am not hopelessly depraved ?” 

“Not by any manner of means. You will 
be inclined to desire to have your own way— 
carry your points, it is termed,—but your in- 
tellectual and moral faculties being large, you 
will be swayed by reason.” 

“Generally, I hope,” added the visitor. 
“Shall I tell you a scene that has always been 
impressed upon my memory? A large school- 
room. A small boy in the hands of an irate 
schoolmistress, receiving a severe, and, I think 
now, a deserved chastisement. The school- 
mistress stays her hand and asks: ‘ Are you 
sorry you broke the gate?’ ‘ No-o-o,’ says the 
lad, through his convulsive sobs. ‘An obsti- 
nate little brute,’ the teacher remarks, ‘ and it 
must be whipped out of you; and so the fer- 
uling is resumed. Presently she pauses, and 
again asks: ‘Are you willing to say you are 
sorry now? ‘No-o-o, answers the boy in- 
distinctly, but evidently unyielding. ‘What 
is the matter? asks the male principal kindly, 
entering at this moment. The lady, smooth- 
ing her ruffled plumes, says that the lad had 
kicked down the gate into the flower-garden, 
and trodden down the beds, in getting his hat, 
after being expressly forbidden to do so. 
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‘Why did you disobey ? inquires the princi- 
pal; and the boy, stifling his sighs as much as 
he can, makes answer: ‘I was studying, and 
John Richards joggled me, and kept a doing 
it, and I hove my book at him and knocked 
him off the seat, and I was kept after school 
for it, and he stole my cap and throw’d it over 
the gate, and I wanted it, and Miss Furling 
wouldn’t let me have the key, and I busted in 
the gate; and the child sobbed, though try- 
ing all he could to be above the weakness of 
tears. ‘Is he a good scholar? ‘When he 
has a mind to be; and that makes his influence 
so bad; but he is quarrelsome and_head- 
strong, and must be corrected.’ ‘ A very firm 
nature, I suspect,’ said the gentleman, with his 
hand upon the little obstinate head. ‘I think 
he will accomplish considerable in the world, 
if he is not spoilt in the meanwhile. But, as 
you say, he must be corrected, and I think 
you had better send him up to me. It is too 
much, I fear, for your strength. The lady, 
gratified at the consideration displayed for her 
by the principal, said she was ‘much obliged 
to him, and should leave the punishment of 
the refractory scholar to him,’ ‘ You should 
try to be obedient, the gentleman said in a 
kind tone at parting, ‘and not be hasty to re- 
sist injuries, although John Richards did very 
wrong. ‘He wouldn’t have dared to have 
done it out of school, for he’d a know’d he’d 
have got licked; but he did it to make me get 
mad and do something to get into a muss for,’ 
‘Well, we must try to see to that in future. 
You must tell your teacher if you are annoyed.’ 
‘I hate to tell tales. I'd rather punch his 
head.’ ‘So I perceive; but it will not do for 
all to take the punishment of others into their 
own hands.’ Thus the scene closes. 


“ Now, sir, that lad was myself. To the kind- 
ness and consideration of that gentleman I 
owe the being what I am at present. He led 
me to forgive and submit to authority. And 
yet, at times, my Combativeness and obstinacy 
led kind friends to prophesy that I would 
come to no good end. Opposition always 
roused the devil, or something, in me, and 
made me stubborn and aggressive, whether in 
the right or not. ‘Ought to be sent to the re- 
form school, and I would send you if I had 
my way,’ said the mother of a big, bullying 
fellow I had fought and beaten. ‘ Utterly and 
hopelessly depraved,’ said a minister of our 
neighborhood, upon my being caught one day 
stealing his fruit. It made me firm in my poli- 
tical principles, unyielding when a body of 
workmen under me went upon a strike; it 
helped me to carry off my wife against a score 
of rivals, and made me, in business, bitter 
enemies and fast friends; and though it has 
brought me success, I fancy it has made my 
way in life rather uneyen. I respect Phre- 
nology for the reason that it alone explains 
why my actions haye been in their inconsist- 
ency consistent, and alone points out a true 
path for the cultivation of man’s complete 
nature. There, sir, is a confession which is at 
your service.” Damon. 
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A CHEERFUL FACE. 


Carry the radiance of your soul in your 
face. Let the world have the benefit of it. 
Let your cheerfulness be felt for good wher- 
ever you are, and let your smiles be scattered 
like sunbeams, “ on the just as well as on the un- 
just.” Such a disposition will yield you a rich 
reward, for its happy effects will come home to 
you and brighten your moments of thought. 

Cheerfulness makes the mind clear, gives 
tone to thought, adds grace and beauty to the 
countenance. Joubert says, “ When you give, 
give with joy and smiling.” 

Smiles are little things, cheap articles, to be 
fraught with so many blessings both to the 
giver and the receiver, pleasant little ripples to 
watch as we stand on the shore of every-day 
life. They are our higher, better nature’s re- 
sponses to the emotions of the soul. 

Let the children have the benefit of them; 
those little ones who need the sunshine of the 
heart to educate them, and would find a level 
for their buoyant natures in the cheerful, loy- 
ing faces of those who lead them. 

Let them not be kept from the middle-aged, 
who need the encouragement they bring. 

Give your smiles also to the aged. They 
come to them like the quiet rain of summer, 
making fresh and verdant the long, weary path 
of life. They look for them from you who are 
rejoicing in the fullness of life. 

“Be gentle and indulgent to all. Love the 
true, the beautiful, the just, the holy.” . ©. J. 
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Is Purenotogy A Scrence?—The Daily 
Star says: “‘ Phrenology would seem to find a 
partial indorsement in certain statements made 
recently by a Mr. Dunn, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in a paper read before a scientific 
association. Hesays: 1. That the brain is the 
material organ of the mind. 2. That there ex- 
ists a close correspondence in form and size 
between the cerebrum, or brain proper, and its 
outward bony covering, the skull, so that the 
varying forms of the human cranium, or skull, 
indicate by outward and yisible signs, with 
certain well understood qualifications, cor- 


responding differences or changes in shape and 

size of the cerebral or brain substance within. 

3. That man is one, and that all the races of 

the great family of man are endowed with the 

same intuitions, sensational, perceptive, and 

intellectual, the same mental activities, how- 

ever they may differ in degree, and that they - 
all have the essential constituent elements, in 

common, of a moral, religious, and intellectual 

nature.” 

[We are much obliged to Mr. Dunn for what 
he has finally done. He is truly courageous, 
If he can get these new ideas into the other 
old professional heads of the Royal College of 
Surgeons before they shall be called hence, he 
will deserve well of all young heads evefy- 
where. The world moves. ] 





PHRENOLOGY —a system in striking consist- 
ency with all the dynamic phenomena of the 
human mind as manifested through history — 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography. 














CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 





2 BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE, 


THE GREAT TRIAL, 


Havina been conquered by the soldiers of 
the nation, Charles the First was brought to 
trial before the High Court of Justice, which 
had been specially appointed by the Parlia- 
ment of England, consisting of a hundred and 
thirty persons. The Peers refused to take part 
in the trial of the king for high treason against 
the nation; and this fact both his Majesty at 
his trial and his apologists since haye strongly 
urged against the legality of that august na- 
tional tribunal. “Where are the Peers?” was 
the haughty demand of the king. Where 
were the Peers? is still triumphantly asked by 
writers *vhose antiquated veneration of kings, 
even in our republican age, blinds them to the 
most consistent view, that in a grand revolu- 
tion, such as that was, asserting the inherent 
rights of man, a nation’s commonwealth and 
might stand supreme. Kings and hereditary 
orders must bow to that supreme authority. 

As affirmed by the republican apostles of our 
American nationality, peoples but rarely fall 
back upon their inherent rights and reinstate 
themselves in their absolute sovereignty ; and 
then it is always after a long endured tyranny, 
Thus was it now, when the Anglo-Saxon race 
made that first grand declaration of human 
rights by the force of successful war in Eng- 
land, which the same race has since repeated, 
with a more glorious consummation, on this 
continent. 

Very properly, the Peers took no part in 
that most august trial, for the monarch was 
the chief representative of their own hereditary 
order, and the case at issue now rested upon 
cardinal laws that undermined the very insti- 
tution of the House of Lords, and stood boldly 
confessed upon the authority of a nation’s 
right and a nation’s might. It was eminently 
a solemn national tribunal, notwithstanding 
the absence of the Peers, before which the 
sovereign people summoned their prince to 
answer for his misgovernment and breach of 
trust. 

Among the members of the High Court of 
Justice were Cromwell, Harrison, Ireton, and 
the principal officers of the army, with some 
of the leading members of the Commons, and 
a number of the citizens of London. Coke 
was Solicitor-General for the Commonwealth, 
and John Bradshaw, a barrister, was chosen 
the Lord President. 

On January 20, 1649, the Court opened in 
the great hall at Westminster; and all persons, 
without respect to class, who desired to be 
present, were admitted till the hall was filled. 
Then his Majesty was brought in, under an 
escort of officers, and conducted to the bar, 
where a crimson velvet chair was set for him. 
But Charles paid not the least respect for the 
august court when he entered, but looked 
sternly upon his judges, and then as sternly 
surveyed the people in the galleries on each 
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side of him, and afterward took his seat, but 
condescended not so much as to remove his 
hat from his head. Thus the Stuart king, who 
had met his first parliament wearing his 
crown, before the nation had given it to him, 
now, upon the same abstract assumption of 
right divine, appeared with his hat on in 
majestic defiance before the tribunal of the 
victorious people. But this was not the most 
marked manifestation of his Majesty’s haughty 
contempt for the court at the very onset, for a 
few minutes later, when Mr. Coke essayed to 
proceed with the trial on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, the king laid his staff several times 
across the Solicitor-General’s shoulders, and 
commanded him to hold. This conduct of the 
king was not of a nature to soften the hearts of 
the stern judges before whom Charles thus 
proudly bore himself, nor withal to inspire 
those Puritan republicans with a last lingering 
reverence for king-craft. 


The Lord President ordered the Solicitor- 
General to proceed, which he did; but when 
the clerk was called upon to read the charge 
of high treason, the king again interrupted, 
whereupon the Court informed the prisoner 
that he should be heard in due time, and again 
ordered the reading of the charge. The accu- 
sation was denominated “A Charge of High 
Treason and other High Crimes, exhibited to 
the High Court of Justice by John Cook 
[Coke], Esq., appointed by the said Court for 
and on behalf of the People of England 
against Charles Stuart, King of England.” 
The charge set forth, “That he, the said 
Charles Stuart, being admitted King of Eng- 
land, and therein trusted with a limited power 
to govern by and according to the laws of the 
land, and not otherwise; and by his trust, oath, 
and office being obliged to use the power com- 
mitted to him for the good and benefit of the 
people, and for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; yet, nevertheless, out of a wicked 
design to erect and uphold in himself an un- 
limited and tyrannical power, to rule according 
to his will, and to overthrow the rights and 
liberties of the people, yea, to take away and 
make void the foundation thereof, and of all 
redress and remedy of misgovernment, which, 
by the fundamental Constitution of this king- 
dom, were reserved on the people’s behalf, in 
the right and power of frequent and successive 
parliaments, or national meetings in council; 
he, the said Charles Stuart, for accomplishment 
of such his designs, and for the protecting of 
himself and his adherents, in his and their 
wicked practices, to the same end, hath traitor- 
ously and maliciously levied war against the 
Parliament and-—the people therein repre- 
sented.” Then followed a long enumeration 
of the specific acts of war for which Charles 
Stuart was held accountable. “All which 
wicked designs, wars, and evil practices of him, 
the said Charles Stuart, have been, and are 
carried on for the advancement and upholding 
of a personal interest of will and power and 
pretended prerogative to himself and his 
family against the public interest, common 
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right, liberty, justice, and peace of the people 
of this nation, by and for whom he was intrust- 
ed.” The charge coneluded by pronouncing 
him “ guilty of all the treasons, murders, rap- 
ines, burnings, spoils, desolations, damages, 
and mischiefs of the war,’ impeaching “the 
said Charles Stuart as a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and a public implacable enemy to the 
Commonwealth of England,” and praying that 
he might “be put to answer all and every the 
premises.” 

“His Majesty, with his wonted patience,” 
our authority says, “heard all these slanders 
and reproaches, sitting in his chair, and look- 
ing sometimes on the pretended court, some- 
times up to the galleries, and, rising again, 
turned about to behold the guards and spec- 
tators; then he sat down, with a majestic and 
unmoved countenance, and sometimes smiling, 
especially at the words ‘tyrant, ‘traitor, and 
the like. At this point the silver head of his 
staff happened to fall off, occasioning his Ma- 
jesty some surprise, and as no one was near 
him to take it up, he stooped to do so for him- 
self.” 


The Lord President then addressed the 
royal prisoner: “Sir, you have now heard 
your charge read, containing such matters as 
appear in it. You find that, in the close of 
it, it is prayed to the court, in behalf of the 
Commons of England, that you answer to 
your charge; the court expects your answer.” 


The king answered: “I would know by 
what power I am called hither. . . . I 
would know by what authority (I mean law- 
ful; there are many unlawful authorities in the 
world—thieves and robbers by the highways; 
but I would know by what authority) I was 
brought from thence and carried from place 
to place, and I know not what; and when I 
know by what lawful authority I shall answer. 
Remember, I am your king, your lawful king, 
and what sins you bring upon your heads and 
the judgment of God upon this land. Think 
well of it—I say think well of it, before you go 
any further from one sin to a greater. There- 
fore, let me Know by what authority I am 
seated here, and I shall not be unwilling to 
answer. In the mean time, I shall not betray 
my trust. I have a trust committed to me by 
God—by old and lawful descent. I will not 
betray it to answer to a new unlawful author- 
ity; therefore resolve me that, and you shall 
hear more of me.” 

Bradshaw. If you had been pleased to have 
observed what was hinted to you by the court 
at your first coming hither, you would have 
known by what authority; which authority 
requires you, in the name of the people of 
England, of which you are elected king, to 
answer. 

Charles. No, sir; I deny that. 

Bradshaw. If you acknowledge not the 
authority of the court, they must proceed. 

Charles, I do tell them so. England was 
never an elective kingdom, but an hereditary 
kingdom for near these thousand years; there- 
fore let me know by what authority I am 
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seated here, and I will answer it; otherwise I 
will not answer it. 

Bradshaw. Sir, how you haye really man- 
aged your trust is known. Your way of an- 
swer is to interrogate the court, which beseems 
not you in this condition. You have been 
told of it twice or thrice. 

“Here is a gentleman,” replied the king, 
pointing to Lieutenant-Colonel Cobbet; “ ask 
him if he did not bring me from the Isle of 
Wight by force. Ido not come here as sub- 
mitting to the eourt. I will stand as much 
for the privilege of the House of Commons, 
rightly understood, as any man here whatso- 
ever. I see no House of Lords here that may 
constitute a parliament, and the king, too, 
should have been. Is this the bringing the 
king to his parliament? Is this the bringing 
an end to the treaty in the public faith of the 
world? Let me see a legal authority, war- 
ranted by the Word of God, the Scriptures, 
or warranted by the Constitution of the king- 
dom, and I will answer.” 

“The Court desires to know,” said the Lord 
President, “whether this be all the answer 
you will give or no ?” 





“Sir,” answered the king, “I desire you 
would give me and all the world satisfaction 
in this. Let me tell you, it is not a slight 
thing you are about. Iam sworn to keep the 
peace by that duty I owe to God and my 
country, and I will do it to the last breath of 
my body; and therefore you shall do well to 
satisfy, first, God, and then the country, by 
what authority you doit. If you do it by an 
usurped authority, that will not last long; 
there is a God in heaven that will call you, 
and all that give you power, to an account. 
Satisfy me in that and I will answer; other- 
wise I betray my trust and the liberties of the 
people; and therefore think of that, and then 
I shall be willing. For I do ayow, that it is 
as great a sin to withstand lawful authority 
as it is to submit to a tyrannical or any other 
unlawful authority; and therefore satisfy God 
and me, and all the world, in that, and you 
shall receive my answer. I am not afraid of 
the bill.” 

This is an example of the trial of Charles 
I. Day by day the same line of conduct was 
pursued by the king, in questioning the au- 
thority of the tribunal, refusing to answer to 
the charge, and majestically treating his judges 
as the criminals, and he their justified sovereign. 

Charles Stuart is said to have written and 
left for the “more impartial judgment of pos- 
terity, his ‘reasons’ against the jurisdiction of 
the Court, which, on his second day’s trial, he 
persisted in attempting to give, and the Lord 
President in refusing to hear.” The follow- 
ing characteristic passages will illustrate the 
whole: 

“Having made my protestations, not only 
against the illegality of this pretended court, 
but also that no earthly power can justly call me 
(who am your king) in question as a delinguent, 
I would not any more open my mouth on this 
occasion, more than to refer myself to what I 
haye spoken, were I, in this case, alone con- 





cerned. But the duty I owe to God, in the 
preservation of the liberty of my people, will 
not suffer me at this time to be silent. For 
how can any free-born subject of England call 
life, or anything he possesseth, his own, if 
power without right daily make new, and 
abrogate the old fundamental law of the land? 
which I now take to be the present case. 
Therefore, when I came hither, I expected that 
you would have endeayored to satisfy me con- 
cerning these grounds, which hinder me to an- 
swer to your pretended impeachment.” 

“There is no proceeding just against any 
man but what is warranted either by God’s 
laws, or the municipal laws of the country 
where he lives. Now I am most confident 
this day’s proceeding can not be warranted by 
God’s law ; for, on the contrary, the authority 
and obedience unto kings is clearly warranted 
and strictly commanded both in the Old and 
New Testament; which, if denied, I am ready 
instantly to prove. 

“ And for the question now in hand, there it 
is said: That where the word of aking is, there is 
power ; and who may say unto him, What doest 
thou ?—({Ecel. viii. 4.) Then for the law of this 
land, I am no less confident that no learned 
lawyer will affirm, that an impeachment can 
he against the king, they all going in his name. 
And one of their maxims is, That the king can 
do no wrong.” 

Two days of the trial of the impeached 
monarch had now been consumed with the 
protests of the prince against the jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons to set in judgment 
upon him, the “ Lord’s anointed ;’ but on the 
third day his stern judges were, with one ac- 
cord, resolyed to “ proceed to sentence of con- 
demnation against Charles Stuart, king of 
England.” On this day, Tuesday, January 
23d, the king came in as before, with a bearing 
of haughty majesty, “looking with an austere 
countenance upon the Court,” and then sitting 
down. Whereupon the Solicitor-General; noth- 
ing overawed, arose and observed that it was 
now the third time that the prisoner has been 
brought to the bar without any issue being as 
yet joined in the cause. He urged that at the 
first Court he had exhibited a charge against 
him of the highest treason—“ that a king of 
England, trusted to keep. the law, that had 
taken an oath so to do, that had a tribute paid 
him for that end, should be guilty of a wicked 
design*to subvert and destroy our laws, and 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment; in defiance of the Parliament and their 
authority set up his standard for war against 
his parliament and people; and I did humbly 
pray, in the behalf of the people of England, 
that he might speedily be required to make an 
answer to the charge.” 

The Lord President, after the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral had closed, addressed the king, and urged 
him to make a positive answer to the charge 
brought against him. 

After a short pause the king again made 
several attempts to continue in the same strain 
as before, desiring “to speak for the liberties 
of the people of England.” “For the charge,” 
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he said, “IT value it not a rush ; it is the liberty 
of the people of England that I stand for.” 

“Clerk,” commanded the Lord President, 
after several more ineffectual essays to bring 
the obtuse and haughty prince to a due sense 
of the case at issue—“ clerk, do your duty !” 

“ Duty, sir!” exclaimed the king in astonish- 
ment to the last unappreciative. f 

“Charles Stuart, king of England,” read 
the clerk, “ you are aceused, in the behalf of 
the Commons of England, of divers crimes and 
treasons, which charge hath been read unto 
you. The Court now requires you to give 
your positive and final answer, by way of 
confession or denial of the charge.” 

Yet again did the king persist as before; 


‘whereupon, the patience of the Court worm 


out, the Lord President ordered the prisoner 
back. “ 

On the next day witnesses were examined, 
who deposed on oath that they had “seen 
his Majesty at the head of his army, with his 
sword drawn, and actually in several battles ; 
and that he levied forces and gaye commis- 
sions,’ etc. The examination through on 
Thursday, the Court passed certain resolu- 
tions, of which the following are the princi- 
pal: 

“That this Court will proceed to sentence 
of condemnation against Charles Stuart, king 
of England. 

“That the condemnation of the king shall 
be for a tyrant, traytor, and murtherer.” 

“That the condemnation of the king shall 
be likewise for being a public enemy to the 
Commonwealth of England. 

“That this condemnation shall extend to 
death.” ; 


On Saturday, January 27th, the Court again 
assembled, and Charles, for the fourth time, 
was brought before his judges. Lord Presi- 
dent Bradshaw took the chair, in scarlet robes. 
The king, fearing a hasty judgment, attempted 
to force an opening speech, which was pro- 
hibited, but his Majesty was informed that he 
should be heard before the judgment was given. 

His Majesty, for the first time during his 
trial, now consented to waive his discussion 
with his judges, and asked the privilege to be 
heard in the Painted Chamber, before the 
Lords and Commons, upon a matter important 
to the “welfare of the kingdom.” It is sup- 
posed by Hume and others that Charles de- 
sired this interview for the purpose of formally 
offering to abdicate the throne in fayor of his 
eldest son. Whatever might have been the 
design and compromise of his Majesty, his 
judges seemed to have been informed there- 
upon, for, said the Lord President in reply, 
“Sir, this is not altogether new that you have 
moved to us, though the first time in person 
you have offered it to the Court.” The Court, 
however, considered for awhile the propriety 
of hearing the king’s matter, but finally re- 
solved to proceed te sentence and judgment.” 

The king in vain made a last and touching 
appeal for the privilege of being heard by the 
Lords and Commons in the Painted Chamber, 
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impressively closing with—‘‘ And therefore I 
do require you, as you will answer it at the 
dreadful day of judgment, that you will con- 
sider it once again.” 

But his prayers came too late. Mercy had 
retired from the judgment hall, if she had ever 
entered there during this famous trial. The 
sentence, after the summary of the Lord Presi- 
dent, was solemnly pronounced : 

“This Court doth adjudge that the said 
Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traytor, murtherer, 
and a public enemy, shall be put to death, by 
the severing of his head from his body.” 

The warrant for his execution, which was 
drawn up and signed on Monday, the 29th, 
runs thus: 

“ Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, 
is, and standeth convicted, attainted, and con- 
demned of high treason, and other high 
crimes, and sentence upon Saturday last was 
pronounced against him by this Court, to be 
put to death by the severing of his head from 
his body; of which sentence execution yet re- 
mains to be done. These are therefore to will 
and require you to see the said sentence ex- 
ecuted in the open street before Whitehall, 
upon the morrow, being the 30th day of this 
instant month of January, between the hours 
of ten in the morning and five in the afternoon 
of the same day, with full effect; and for so 

‘doing this shall be your warrant. And these 
are to require all officers and soldiers, and 


~ other the good people of this nation of Eng- 


land, to be assisting unto you in this service.” 

This document was sealed and subscribed 
by “J. Bradshaw,” “OQ. Cromwell,” and fifty- 
seven others. 

Unfortunately for the Stuarts, they have left 
their manifestoes of kingcraft to the impartial 
judgment of a posterity that can afford them 
no approval. 

There is one feature in the trial of Charles I. 
which would be amusing, did not his tragic 
fate inspire our pity. Itis, that the king should 
stand before his judges as the champion of the 
liberties of the people. “Sir,” said the Lord 
President, “ how great a friend you have been 
to the laws and liberties of the people let all 
England and the world judge.” 

The conduct and haughty majestical bearing 
of the king before the tribunal of the people 
have, by his admirers, been lauded to the skies, 
and he has appeared in their eyes at a won- 
drous advantage compared with his judges. 
The reverse of this appears to us. We are ra- 
ther struck with the solemn grandeur of the 
Anglo-Saxon race through those mighty men 
of old, making its first great declaration of hu- 
man rights, and asserting the august sovereign- 
ty of the people above that of an hereditary 
prince. We look upon this grand tribunal of 
an outraged nation sitting in righteous judg- 
ment upon its prince, much in the same spirit 
as that glorious old republican Milton did 
upon its Lord President. The immortal poet, 
who lost his sight in writing his matchless de- 
fenses of the people’s cause, thus describes the 
native dignity of Bradshaw: He appeared 
“ike a consul, from whom the fasces are not 
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to depart with the year; so that not on the tri- 
bunal only, but throughout his life, you would 
regard him as sitting in judgment upon kings.” 


THE EXECUTION. 


However much we might condemn Charles 
Stuart for his errors as a prince, in so persist- 
ently outraging the earnest spirit of his age 
and nation, all our sympathies go out to him 
when we reach his tragic end. We leave the 
side of Elizabeth and Cromwell, when we meet 
Mary Stuart and her grandson at the dreadful 
block. There they stand as sainted martyrs ; 
and their conduct and situation constitute two 
of the most touching incidents of national tra- 
gedy. We can weep for them here, forget their 
errors, perhaps their crimes; remember only 
how sanctified they are in the affecting chap- 
ter of their death, and feel ourselves cruel and 
unjust if we have written an unkind word 
upon their lives. Graye were their sins as soy- 
ereigns, outraging two long-suffering, merciful 
nations, but the tender passage of their last 
moments—their truly Christian-like resignation 
and forgiveness of their enemies, almost tempt 
us to inscribe their names upon the scroll of 
sainted martyrs. 

On the morning of the execution, January 
80, 1649, Charles, after a sound sleep, awoke 
two hours before daylight, and calling Mr. 
Herbert, who lay by his bedside, requested him 
to rise; “For,” said his Majessty, “I will get 
up, haying a great work to do this day. Her- 
bert, this is my second marriage-day ; I will be 
as trim to-day as may be, for before night I 
hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” He 
then appointed his apparelfor the dread tra- 
gedy of that day. “Let me have a shirt on more 
than ordinary,” he said, “by reason that the 
season is so sharp as probably may make me 
shake, which some observers will imagine pro- 
ceeds from fear. I would have no such impu- 
tation; I fear not death; death is not terrible 
to me; I bless my God I am prepared.” 

Soon after the king was dressed, the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Juxon, arrived. Charles and 
the bishop spent an hour together in private. 
Mr. Herbert was then called, and the divine 
read the prayers of the Church of England, and 
also the 27th chapter of St. Matthew, relating 
to the passion of Christ. The service over, the 
king thanked the bishop for selecting that chap- 
ter, which he observed was so applicable to 
his condition. “ May it please your Majesty,” 
replied the bishop, ‘it is the proper lesson for 
the day, as appears by the calendar.” This 
much affected the king, who “ thought it a pro- 
vidential preparation for his death.” 

About ten o’clock, Colonel Hacker knocked 
gently at the chamber door, and on being ad- 
mitted, he came in trembling, and told his Ma- 
jesty it was time to go to Whitehall. “ Well, 
go forth,’ answered the king, “I will come 
presently.” Soon after he arose, and took the 
bishop by the hand, saying, “ Come, let us go.” 
And to Mr. Herbert, “Open the door. Hacker 
has given us a second warning.” They passed 
through St. James’ garden into the park, where 
companies of infantry were drawn up on each 
side of the pathway. The king walked very 








fast, and calling on the bishop and Colonel 
Tomlinson to walk faster, he told them “he 
now went before them to strive for a heavenly 
crown with less solicitude than he had often 
encouraged his soldiers to fight for an earthly 
diadem.” Arriving at Whitehall, he rested; 
and at about twelve o’clock he eat a bit of bread, 
and drank a glass of claret. Directly after 
Colonel Hacker came to the chamber door, and 
gave his last signal, whereupon the bishop and 
Mr. Herbert, weeping, fell upon their knees. 
The king gave to them his hand to kiss, and 
helped up the aged bishop. On reaching the 
scaffold he found it surrounded by so many 
companies of foot and troops of horse, that he 
found it impossible to address the people so as 
to be heard. Therefore the king addressed his 
dying speech to the few persons about him. 
He first dwelt upon his “ innocence,” charging 
the causes of the war against the Parliament. 
“Yet, for all this,” he continued, “ God forbid 
that I should be so ill a Christian as not to say 
that God’s judgments are just upon me. Many 
times he does pay justice by unjust sentence ; 
that is ordinary. I will only say this, that an 
unjust sentence, which I suffered to take effect, 
is punished now by an unjust sentence upon 
me.” 

Oh, the fatal mistakes of the Stuarts! It 
was not because he had in his life sought to re- 
duce a dominant, progressive race to an abso- 
lute despotism ; not because he had attempted, 
like his father, to interrupt God’s best provi- 
dence to man, in His beneficent enlargement 
of human rights and good, but because he, a 
king, hai] suffered the just sentence of the na- 
tion to take effect upon a prime minister. But 
the Christian spirit of Charles is very beautiful 
and touching. He continued: ‘“ Now, to show 
you that Iam a good Christian, I hope there is 
a good man (pointing to Dr. Juxon) that will 
bear me witness, that I have forgiven all the 
world, and even those in particular that have 
been the chief causes of my death; who they 
are, God knows; I do not desire to know; I 
pray God to forgive them. But this is not all, 
my charity must go further. I wish that they 
may repent, for indeed they have committed a 
great sin in that particular. I pray God that 
this be not laid to their charge; nay, not only 
80, but that they might take the right way to 
the peace of the kingdom.” This“ right way” 


‘he then set forth was in the return of the na- 


tion to the integrity of monarchy in his suc- 
cessor, and the restoration of prelacy, as upheld 
by Archbishop Land; in fact, to renounce all 
that it had won of civil and religious liberties. 
“ For the king,” he said, “ the laws of the land 
will clearly instruct you for that.” “ For the 
people: And truly I desire their liberty and 
freedom as much as anybody whsoever; but 
I must tell you that their liberty and freedom 
consists in having for government those laws 
by which their lives and their goods may be 
most theirown. It is not for having share in 
government, sir—that is nothing pertaining to 
them; a subject and a sovereign are clean dif- 
ferent things.” Yet directly upon this utter 
exclusion of the people from a share in govern- 
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y ment, Charles solemnly closed his dying speech 
with the strange declaration, “I am the Mar- 
Tyk of the people !” 

The dreadful moment had come, and Charles 
prepared for his execution. “Take care,” he 
said to Colonel Hacker, “ they do not put me to 
pain.” A gentleman coming near the axe, he 
| exclaimed, ‘‘ Take heed of the axe, sir; pray 
take heed of theaxe.” Then to the executioner 
he said, “I shall say but short prayers; when 
I thrust out my hands—then !” 

The king now put on his night-cap, and be- 
ing requested by the executioner to adjust his 
hair under the cap, he did so with the help of 
that officer and the bishop. A few last words 
were then exchanged between him and the 
aged divine. “I go,” said Charles, ‘from a cor- 
ruptible to an incorruptible crown.” “ You are 
exchanged,” responded the bishop, “from a 
temporal to an eternal crown; a truly good ex- 
change.” His Majesty, as he took off his cloak 
and George said to the executioner, “ Is my hair 
well?” and added, impressively, “ Remember /” 

Looking at the block, he bade the execution- 
er to make it fast, and being told that it was 
fast, added, ‘“‘ When I put my hands out this 
way’—stretching them out to show—‘ then,” 
After saying a short prayer to himself, with 
eyes uplifted to heaven, he knelt and. laid his 
neck upon the block; whereupon the execu- 
tioner again adjusted his hair under the cap, at 
which the king thinking he was going to strike, 
at once cried, “‘ Stay for the sign.” There was 
a short pause, and then Charles stretched forth 
his hands, and with one blow his head fell. 
“ This is the head of a traitor!” cried the assis- 
tant executioner, as he held up the head stream- 
ing with blood to the gaze of the spectators. 
Thus ended the mortal life and career of the 
ill-fated monarch, who laid down that life with 
an absolute faith in the right divine of kings. 
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MEXICO, THE MEXICANS, AND 
MAXIMILIAN. 


Tue Countess Colonitz has written a book, 
in which she gives an account of the Mexicans, 
which, though not, as a whole, a very valuable 
addition to literature or to the realm of know- 
ledge, is neyertheless readable. The Spanish 
settlers of Mexico carried thither their pride, 
and some degree of the civilization which be-- 
longed to their homes, and they, living in in- 
dolence, failed to work the rich field of enter- 
prise which their new residence opened to 
them. The indigenous growths of Mexico, as 
they apply to the arts of life, are almost wholly 
neglected by the descendants of the Spaniards. 
European productions are imported ata great 
expense, while the vast resources of the country 
are turned to no account. 

Their architecture, their houses, and furni- 
ture are, therefore, like those belonging to a 
soil and clime for which they are quite unsuited. 
Barrenness of thought and invention seems to 
pervade, in various degrees, the whole Mexican 
life. Since the days of their first establish- 
ment in the New World, the Spanish Americans 
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have steadily declined. They have forgotten 
much that has been taught them, and-learned 
but little of what America had to-teach. The 
women are very weak, and there is nothing in 
their way of life to strengthen and invigorate 
them They usually marry at fourteen or 
fifteen, and a family of eighteen children is 
not an uncommon occurrence. ‘These infantile 
mothers, however, are very affectionate—almost 
foolishly so—toward their children. But they 
are vain, and expose their children to the 
changes of the atmosphere, in a fashionable, 
half-nude style of dress; and thereby many of 
them are injured in health and shortened in 
life. At eight or ten years of age they are seen 
at the opera until past midnight. 

The life of a Mexican lady seems to be use- 
less and frivolous. She rises early in the 
morning, goes to mass, and thence to the Ala- 
meda, where she promenades slowly up and 
down, or sits and chatters upon the stone 
benches, for an hour or more. The rest of the 
morning she spends in bathing, dressing, and 
playing with her children. In the afternoon 
she visits her friends; and at about six in the 
evening she goes to drive in the Paseo. At 
night, the theater is the usual resort, or a little 
informal party, where there are cards, dancing, 
etc. The Mexican ladies never take up a book 
or any kind of work, and with the exception 
of three facts—that their ancestors came from 
Spain, that their clothes come from Paris, and 
that the Pope rules at Rome, they are abso- 
lutely ignorant of Europe. Countess Colonitz 
was especially hurt at their believing that 
French was the native tongue of the Germans. 

A Mexican girl rarely leaves her father’s 
house when she marries. The son-in-law is 
adopted into his wife’s family; and this goes 
on until the house is full of relatives of all de- 
grees of consanguinity. 

The Mexicans, for the most part, are a tem- 
perate and abstemious people; wine or beer is 
rarely taken. Coffee grows abundantly there, 
but it is so badly prepared that it is almost im- 
possible for a European to drink it. Chocolate 
is said to be very good, though highly spiced 
with cinnamon. In many families there are 
no regular meal-times; you eat when you are 
hungry, or when you can get food. The cook- 
ery is bad, from the quantity of lard which is 
used in every dish. The cooking is generally 
done out of the house, as clothes are often sent 
abroad to be washed, and one set of cooks will 
provide the meals for several families. In other 
respects the Mexicans, according to all ac- 
counts, lead very regular lives, moderation 
being one of their chief virtues, 

They are inveterate thieves and gamblers, 
however. The vices of the Mexican are all 
founded on weakness. He is wicked, not so 
much from a set purpose, as from want of en- 
ergy to be anything better. Untrained pas- 
sions may be broken in and turned to useful 
account; but the mental nature which is never 
roused except by a passing excitement, is the 
worst. material for a legislator, or even for a 
conqueror who is not prepared to be an ex- 
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terminator as well. Maximilian might have 
done something with a race that was strong as 
well as vicious; he could only fail utterly with 
a race that was vicious because it was weak. 

The Spaniards were attracted to Mexico and 
other places beyond the seas with a view to 
acquire wealth, through rich mines, which 
they expected to find and work. They did not 
bring with them industry, frugality, and energy. 
When the English plant a colony, industry, 
frugality, and economy are the laws by which 
their colonies are governed; these are the 
motives. which lead to colonization. People 
who seek on foreign shores opportunity to live 
without labor, and to be genteel without ac- 
quirements, are always pusillanimous, and 
doomed to an early decline. A man who has 
earned his comfort may enjoy it with temper- 
ance, moderation, and modesty; and a people 
who base their standing on industry and skill 
will have a government which is progressive 
and strong. When the Mexicans go to work, 
they may havea stable government; but while 
laziness, and gambling, and mining, and poli- 
tics are the staple ideas of the people, it will be 
a land of revolution and insecurity. 

With a rich soil, and richer mines, good 
water, and plenty of it, a soft, genial, and 
balmy climate, there is no good reason why 
Mexico may not become a thickly-settled and 
flourishing country. It wants Northern enter- 
prise, Northern education, and Northern men 
and women to make Mexico what it ought to 
be—one of the dest portions of the American 


continent. 
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THE GREAT MUSICIANS. 


HANDEL — HAYDN — MOZART — BEETHOVEN -- 
BACH—MENDELSSOHN—ROSSINI—AUBER. 
eG RT 

Prruaps in the whole round of employ- 
ments or professions, not one exercises a more 
powerful influence on the human mind than 
that of the musician. The human voice, with 
its marvelous variety of cadence and intona- 
tion, is the grandest of music. It can stir the. 
soul with the deepest emotions for good or for 
evil. It can subdue the savage or rouse into 
fury the quiet and peaceable. The *well-cul- 
tured yocalist is an object of the highest ad-. 
miration in civilized society. And those nu- 
merous contrivances which abound with mel- 
ody, and under the hand of the, skillful 
performer entrance their auditory, are. but 
mechanical approximations to the production. 
of tones like those of the human voice. But 
every man or woman is not endowed ina high 


‘degree with a fine musical voice or an.apt ear 


for the appreciation of melody. The weak- 
voiced, however, can find pleasure in extract- 
ing sweet sounds from an instrument, and by 
study and practice become able to interpret 
the written music of a great composer. A 
good pianist, violinist, or harpist is an orna- 
ment in any society, and we believe that a 
great part of the refinement and true delicacy 
of the highest civilization is due to the exalted 
appreciation of music which is always to be 
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found in it. In barbarous society we find 
musical instruments, so called, of the rudest 
sort; and as we ascené in the scale of human 
beings, the instruments for producing sounds 
improve in character and quality. 

The cultured mu- 
sician will give ex- 
pression to his own 
character in his pro- 
ductions and perform- 
ances. As it is said 
in New Physiogno- 
my, “One in whom 
the devotional and 
spiritual faculties pre- 
dominate will give us 
sacred music; while 
another, in whom the 
ideal and the imag- 
inative faculties pre- 
dominate, will give 
us something more 
fanciful and _ light. 
The social affections 
predominating, give 
us loye songs; the 
executive or propel- 
ling faculties in the 
ascendancy, lead to 
war songs and mar- 
tial music. So with 
those who listen ; one 
appreciates most the 

sacred, another the 
sentimental, another 
the sympathetic, an- 
other the social, and 
another the mar- 
tial.” 

In the following 
group we present a 
variety of composers 
and musicians, all of 
whom are great in 
the estimation of the 
world, and to whom 
society will ever owe 
a tribute of gratitude 
for their perfection of 
the divine art of mu- 
sic. 

In Handel we find 
a broad and deep 
mentality, with a tem- 
perament in sympa- 
thy with the emotion- 
aland feelingful. His 
moral nature was 
strong, and both edu- i?s) 
cation and association 
strengthened his re- 
ligious tendencies. 
Hence his music is 
peculiarly fitted to 
religious uses, and 
breathes the spirit of 








PORTRAITS OF THE 


earnest, susceptible nature, with strong impul- 
siveness—a martial nature. 

The prominent phrenological characteristics 
of the others of our group will be found noted 
in their respective biographies. 






































































































































earnest adoration. — 

‘In Haydn there is more fire and energy, the 
product of a neryous temperament and well- 
marked driving forces. Beethoven had an 
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HANDEL. 
George Frederick Handel, one of the great- 
est of musical composers and musicians, was 
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born at Halle, Prussian Saxony, February 23, 
1685. Though a German by birth, he spent 
the most of his life in England, where, indeed, 
he gained his reputation. 

Manifesting in infancy a decided musical 
taste, he was placed 
under a teacher, with 
whom he remained 
until thirteen, com- 
posing, in the mean 
time, cantatas for the 
church service, and 
learning nearly all in- 
struments, especially 
the organ. In 1698, 
a friend of his father 
took the child to Ber- 
lin, and presented 
him to the Elector, 
afterward Frederick 
L., who offered to take 
charge of his educa- 
# tion and send him to 

Italy. This favor was 
declined. He return- 
ed to Halle, and on 
the death of his fa- 
ther went to Ham- 
burg in 1703, where 
he played a violin in 
the orchestra of the 
opera. While there 
he composed his first 
opera, Almira, rap- 
idly followed by Nero, 
Florinda, and Daph- 
né. From thence he 
went to Italy, visited 
Rome and Florence, 
where he composed 
Rodrigo, his first Ital- 


ian opera, which 
had a brilliant suc- 
cess during thirty 


nights, His Agrippa, 
composed in Venice, 
had the same _ suc- 
cess. 

In 1710 he return- 
ed to Germany, and 
was appointed chapel 
master to the Elector 
of Hanover, after- 
ward George I. Then 
he went to England, 
where he was patron- 
ized by Queen Anne 
and the nobility, and 
there composed Ri- 
naldo, Pastor Fido, 
Theseus. In 1711 he 
paid a visit to Han- 
over, but returned to 
England in 1712. In 
1738 he commenced 
the composition of 
his oratorios, Hsther 
being the first, followed by Deborah, Alexan- 
der’s Feast, and Israel in’ Egypt, and in 1740, 
LD Allegro e Penseroso and Saul. His Samson and 
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Messiah were also composed in London, for the 
benefit of the Foundling Hospital. These, from 
1749 to 1777, brought the hospital in the sum 
of £10,000. In 1751, while at work on Jephtha, 
his sight began to fail, and gradually he be- 
came blind; and when the work was produced, 
the grand old composer was led into the or- 
chestra. He still composed and made several 
additions to his oratorios. The Messiah, per- 
formed on April 6, 1759, was the last at which 
the composer was present. Exhausted, he re- 
turned home and went to bed, from which he 
never rose. On the seventeenth anniversary 
of his first performance of the Messiah, a little 
before midnight (April 13, 1759), he breathed 
his last, aged seventy-four years and seyen 
weeks. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and his statue is conspicuous among the monu- 
ments of the venerable “ Poet’s Corner” of that 
edifice. Among his works were eight Ger- 
man, twenty-six Italian, and sixteen English 
operas, twenty oratorios, a great quantity of 
church music, cantatas, songs, and instrumen- 
tal pieces. He was a wonderful musician, 
and his compositions were full of grandeur. 
Alexander Pope called him the “ giant Han- 
del” in truth. His compositions were majestic 
and sublime. He carried the old forms of 
opera to their highest perfection, and infused 
a new life and power into English ecclesiasti- 
cal music. His operas are seldom performed ; 
but his oratorios hold the same place in music 
that in the English drama is accorded to the 
plays of Shakspeare; and the Handel Fes- 
tivals of England, lasting several days, in 
which thousands of musicians and singers 
take part, are the grandest musical exhibitions 
of the age. 
HAYDN. 


Joseph Haydn was born in Rohrau, Lower 
Austria, March 31, 1732, and was the eldest of 
twenty children of Matthias Haydn, a wheel- 
wright, who had some skill in playing the 
harp, and whose memory was stored with 
songs. His wife, too, was a singer; and thus 
young Haydn inherited deep love for music. 
At five years of age he attracted the attention 
of a relative, who advised the parents to give 
their son a musical education. When eight 
years old he entered the choir of the cathedral 
of St. Stephen at Vienna. In the following 
year his voice broke, and he was dismissed 
by the chorister. His parents were unable 
to support him; so he took a small garret, 
where he had neither stove nor fireplace; how 
he lived no one knew; his worm-eaten harpsi- 
chord and his violin were his only solace, and 
with these he perhaps forgot his hunger. In 
the same house lived a widow and her daugh- 
ter. Young Haydn was making merry over his 
lodgings one day, and telling of his visitors, 
the snow and the rain. The widow saw his 
want, and gave him permission to sleep on the 
floor in her own room during the winter. The 
offer was thankfully accepted. Some time 
afterward she fell into extreme want. Haydn 
was then in fair circumstances, and, remember- 
ing her kindness, supported her for thirty years 
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by a small monthly pension. His position was 
not very lucrative, but subsequently he was 
introduced to the celebrated singer Porpora, 
who employed him to play accompaniments 
to his singing on the piano. From him Haydn 
learnt composition ; and in the autumn of 1750 
he composed his first quartetto for stringed in- 
struments. 

From 1751 to 1759 his life was that of a suc- 
cessful music teacher. At the age of 27, a 
Bohemian, Count Morzin, engaged him as mu- 
sic director and composer. Haydn then re- 
solved to marry the daughter of a hairdresser 
who had once befriended him. She entered a 
convent, however, and, urged by gratitude, 
perhaps, he married her sister. The marriage 
was not a happy one; she was a sorry match 
for him, and squandered all his earnings. In 
1760, Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, who had seen 
him and heard his symphenies—a style of 
composition in which he excels all other com- 
posers—placed him at the head of his private 
chapel, which position Haydn held for nearly 
thirty years. Esterhazy once conceiving the 
design of dismissing his band, Haydn composed 
the famous symphony known as “ Haydn’s 
Farewell,” for the occasion, in which one in- 
strument after another becomes mute, and 
each musician, as soon as he has ceased to play, 
puts out his light, rolls up his music, and de- 
parts with his instrument. There was no dis- 
missal then. 


In 1790, Haydn accompanied Salomons, the 
violinist, to London, where his reception was 
most brilliant. In 1791 and 1792, while there, 
he composed six of his twelve Grand Sym- 
phonies. In the summer of 1792 he returned 
to Vienna, his fame as the greatest of all living 
composers—Mozart being dead—admitted. In 
1794 he paid a second visit to London, and 
then brought out the remaining six symphonies. 
George III. and his queen endeavored to per- 
suade him to remain in England; the Univer- 
sity of Oxford created him Doctor of Music ; 
all classes testified their admiration of his 
genius; but he returned to Vienna in 1795, 
where he was, as in London, the “ unrivaled 
master.” 

In the suburbs of Vienna he purchased a 
small house and garden, where he composed 
his oratorios the Creation and the Seasons, the 
latter being first produced under the title of 
Die Jahreszetten, April 24, 1801. This labor 
was too hard for him; the unpoetical text had 
annoyed him, and after finishing it he had an 
attack of brain fever, and his strength, both 
mental and physical, sensibly failed. From 
this period to his death he spent most of his 
time in his house and garden, which became 
one of the chief attractions in Vienna. 

On March 27,1808, he was once more induced 
to appear before the public. His Creation was 
about to he performed at the University. 
When he arrived at the door, Salieri, Beetho- 
ven, and other eminent composers, bore him to 
a seat of honor. At the famous passage, “ And 
there was light!” in the first chorus, the audi- 
ence burst into tumultuous applause, and 
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Haydn waved his hand toward heaven and 
exclaimed, “It comes from there!” He left 
the room at the end of the first part, and spread 
out his hands to bless the audience as he de- 
parted. This was his farewell act to the whole 
world, On May 31,1808, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, the great composer departed, 
leaving his undying works behind. Of these, 
a list, made out in 1805, enumerates 118 
symphonies, 83 quartetts, 24 trios, 19 operas, 5 
oratorios, 163 compositions for the baritone, 24 
concertos for different instruments, 15 masses, 
10 pieces of church music, 44 sonatas for piano- 
forte—with and without accompaniment, 42 
German and Italiaif songs, 39 canons, 13 vocal 
pieces for 3 and 4 voices, 365 Scotch and Eng- 
lish songs—arranged with accompaniments, 40 
divertisements for from 38 to 9 instruments, 
besides a prodigious number of fantasias, ca- 
priccios, etc. His biographer says: “ For more 
than half a century music flowed from his pen 
in a continuous stream, always new, always 
attractive, always cheerful, always beautiful, 
often grand, sometimes reaching the sublime, 
but never betraying any touches of really tragic 
sorrow or grief.” He was the musical apostle 
of the beautiful, the vigorous, and the happy. 


MOZART. 

Johannes Chrysostomus Wolfang Amadeus 
Mozart was born Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg, 
where his father was sub-director of the archi- 
episcopal chapel. Possessed of extraordinary 
musical talent, as early as his fifth year he 
composed simple yet pleasant melodies, like 
himself, tender and full of affection. In 1762 
his father took him, with his sister, to Munich ; 
the children played before the Elector, and ex- 
cited the deepest astonishment and wonder. 
In 1763-4 the Mozart family visited England, 
where young Mozart astonished his own father, 
as well as the public, by the accuracy and 
beauty of his performance. Symphonies of 
his own composition were produced in a pub- 
lic concert. He also composed six sonatas, and 
made Handel his study. Two years later he 
composed church music. Maria Theresa took 


a personal interest in young Wolfang, and en- 


couraged him to write religious pieces, and 
act as musical conductor when they were per- 
formed in the presence of the royal court. At 
this early age, too, he proved himself possessed 
of dramatic talent by the production of an op- 
eretta named Bastien and Bastienne. In 1769 
Archbishop Sigismond appointed young Mo- 
zart; then but thirteen years old, director of 
his concerts. In the winter of the same year 
he traveled with his father to Italy, giving con- 
certs as they proceeded on their way, and 
everywhere creating the liveliest enthusiasm 
by his remarkable abilities as a musician. At 
Milan he composed the opera of Mithridates, 
which was publicly performed svon after he 
announced it. At the age of sixteen he had 
produced two requiems, astabat mater, numer- 
ous offertories, hymns, four operas, two canta- 
tas, thirteen symphonies, twenty-four piano- 
forte sonatas, besides a large number of con- 
certos for different instruments, trios, quar- 
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tettes, marches, and other minor pieces. He 
was then\a consummate violinist, a grand or- 
ganist, and the first pianist in the world. Not- 
withstanding his acknowledged abilities, he 
found it difficult, until 1779—when he was ap- 
pointed composer to the imperial court at Vien- 
na—to sustain his parents and sister, who 
depended in the main on him, and himself. 
In 1780 he composed the opera of Jdomeneo, 
which is considered his greatest work in all 
respects. Don Giovanni was producea in 1787, 
and its frequent rendition in America testifies 
to the public appreciation of its merits at this 
day. Probably no one of his operas has been 
more frequently performed in public than the 
Zauberflste, or Magic Flute, which was composed 
in 1791, the last year of his life. His celebrated 
Requiem was completed but a short time be- 
fore his death ; and doubtless many of its sub- 
lime passages were inspired by his anticipation 
of that event, which occurred on the 5th of 
December, 1791. His early death was proba- 
bly due to the excessive strain upon his nervous 
system occasioned by his unremitting labors as 
a teacher, director, and composer of music. 
As an evidence of his diligence as a com- 


poser, more than eight hundred works of his © 


are extant, of every conceivable character, and 
each evincing careful composition and a thor- 
ough mastery of the subject. As an operatic 
composer, he stands superior to all his prede- 
cessors. As a master in sacred music, no au- 
thor has been studied and imitated by succeed- 
ing generations more than Mozart. © 


BEETHOVEN. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven was the son of 
Johann Van Beethoven, a tenor singer at the 
Electoral chapel of Bonn. His grandfather, 
for whom he was named, was, during his life- 
time, a bass singer of considerable eminence. 
Hence, in Beethoven, whose wonderful per- 
formances as composer and musician astonished 
the world, we have an excellent illustration of 
the theory of the transmission of talents. Ata 
very early age Ludwig exhibited rare musical 
abilities; so much so, that his father, whose 
habits were bad, indulged the hope of deriving 
fame and profit from his precocity. Before 
he was four years of age he was trained at the 
harpischord. Healso received instruction from 
eminent musicians who were connected with 
the chapel in which his father was a singer, 
and at the age of ten performed with great 
skill and power on the piano, being able to 
render the most difficult compositions. At 
that early age, too, he had written several 
pieces which were thought worthy of being 
engraved. In his fifteenth year Beethoven 
was appointed assistant court organist, under 
the Elector Maximilian Francis, who thus early 
discovered the talent of the boy, and became 
his patron. In his eighteenth year he was 
sent by the Elector to Vienna, where he en- 
joyed the instructions of Mozart for a short 
period. The improvident habits of his father 
induced him, after the death of his mother, to 
return to Bonn and take charge, in a great 
measure, of his two younger brothers, Caspar 
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and Nicholas. As shown already in the his- 
tory of Mozart, musicians did not, at that 
period, enjoy much remuneration from the ex- 
ercise of their talent, other than the reputation 
they acquired in the community. Although 
organist in the chapel of Bonn, and member 
of the Electoral orchestra, in which he played 
the viola, and a teacher of music during his 
leisure moments, his income was small. In 
1792, however, he was relieved of the care of 
his brothers, they haying become old enough 
to take care of themselves, and he returned to 
Vienna, where he made his permanent resi- 
dence. There he first appeared before the pub- 
lic as a pianist, and won golden opinions by 
his great skill and originality of execution. In 
this field of musical performance he had but 
one living rival—Joseph Woelfi—and that 
rivalry consisted in execution chiefly. In 
other respects, Beethoven was the superior. 
The admiration and respect shown him by all 
classes of society soon elevated him above 
want and enabled him to carry out his cher- 
ished designs with regard to music. Under 
Haydn he studied composition, and availed 
himself of the instruction of other masters in 
that department of music. When he fairly 
commenced to write, he entered into it with 
spirit and ardor, approaching inspiration. So- 
natas, trios, quartettes, symphonies followed 
one another in rapid succession. To what ex- 
tent he would have carried his compositions we 
are unable to say, had not an unfortunate 
physical infirmity developed itself. His hear- 
ing, the sense of greatest value to a musician, 
became impaired. This infirmity affected his 
mind most deeply for some time after its ap- 
pearance. Being possessed, as his portrait 
represents him, of an’ intense mental tempera- 
ment, and given to his pursuit with all the de- 
votion of an ardent nature, such an obstacle to 
his enjoyment of gushing harmonies in the or- 
chestra, or during a piano performance, galled 
him almost beyond toleration. In a letter to 
his brothers, his grief is thus poured out: 


“Oh, what humiliation, when some one 
standing by me hears a distant flute, and I 
hear nothing! or listens to the song of the 
herdsman, and I hear no sound! Such inci- 
dents have brought me to the verge of despair 
—a little more, I had put an end to my life.” 

His deafness was occasioned by an hemor- 
rhoidal difficulty, accompanied with a chronic 
weakness of the bowels, which, when it had 
abated, though it left him still deaf, enabled 
him to recover his cheerfulness in a degree. 

He subsequently pursued his musical work 
with great industry. Among his later produc- 
tions, the Henri Symphony, Fidelio, the Bat- 
tle of Vittoria, the Glorious Monument, the 
Grand Mass in D—a three years’ labor—the 
Overture in C, and several piano-forte sonatas, 
are most prominent. A suit at law, in which 
he became involved, occupied for some years 
a great part of his time and care, so that he 
was unable to continue his musical labors to 
the desired extent. 
obtaining the guardianship of his brother Carl’s 
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son, whom Carl, upon his death-bed, in 1815, 
had left to the special protection of his brother 
Ludwig. The widow of Carl, however, a 
woman of corrupt life, refused to surrender the 
boy until she was compelled to do so by pro- 
cess of law. The young man did not repay his 
uncle’s care and kindness, for he fell into dis- 
solute habits, and thus became a fresh source 
of grief to the tender and susceptible musician. 
Having undertaken a journey in his nephew’s 
behalf, in cold and damp weather, Beethoven 
contracted a severe cold, which resulted in his 
death, March 26, 1827. 

His music is animated by a warm and earn- 
est soul. He endeavored to represent in his 
compositions thought, feeling and sentiment, 
and so introduced, toa great extent, a new feat- 
ure into music. His piano sonatas are full of 
character-painting. On account of this quality 
in his performances, Beethoven attracted great 
attention wherever and wheneyer he perform- 
ed. His soul seemed to speak through his fin- 
gers, and fascinated every listener. His brain 
was large, the quality of it fine; while his in- 
tensely active mental temperament energized 
and stimulated every portion of it. While 
Haydn and Mozart perfected instrumental 
music as to its form, Beethoven inspired it 
with life, and gave it power over the soul. 


BACH. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born at Eisen- 
ach, Upper Saxony, March, 1685. The death 
of his father left him almost destitute at the 
early age of ten, and to earn a livelihood he 
entered the choir of St. Michael’s, Luneburg, as 
a soprano singer. Here he made rapid pro- 
gress in the study and practice of music, so that 
in 1703 his ability had obtained for him the 
position of court musician at Weimar. In the 
following year the post of organist to the new 
church at Armstadt was given him. In 1708 
he was appointed court organist at Weimar 
by the reigning Duke of Saxony. While in 
this responsible position he applied himself 
diligently to study in every department of mu- 
sic. In 1717 he was made director of the elec- 
toral concerts, and afterward cantor to St. 
Thomas’ School at Leipsic. About ten years 
later, the distinctions of kapell meister to the 
Duke of Weissenfels, and court composer to 
the King of Poland, were conferred upon him. 
The close attention which Bach had given to 
his musical studies occasioned an affection of 
his eyes, which resulted in total blindness. An 
operation, sustained in the hope of obtaining 
relief, hastened his death, which occurred in 
July, 1750. 

As a performer of sacred music on that 
grandest of instruments—the organ—Bach had 
no rival except Handel; and his compositions 
for that instrument possessed high reputation. 
For accuracy, elaboration, and grandeur his 
productions are unsurpassed. Bach had several 
children, three of whom became musicians of 
some note. 

His portrait indicates a sanguine tempera- 
ment, associated with much of the nervous. 
He was therefore susceptible in a high degree 
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to those emotions and sentiments which inspire 
depth of feeling and appreciation of the exalted. 


MENDELSSOHN. 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was born in 
Hamburg, Feb. 3, 1809. He was of Jewish ex- 
traction, and connected by the ties of relation- 
ship with one of the most prominent banking 
establishments in Europe. The name of Bar- 
tholdy was added to that of Mendelssohn by 
his father, out of regard to his wife, whose fam- 
ily name was Bartholdy. 

Asa youth, Mendelssohn exhibited marked 
talents in the way of music, so much so that 
Goethe became interested in him, and Hamill 
predicted a brilliant career for him. Before 
he had attained the age of six years he per- 
formed with much skill on the piano. Such 
were his pecuniary circumstances that he was 
enabled to ayail himself of the best musical in- 
struction, and had so far advanced that in his 
ninth year he gave a public concert in Berlin. 


At that early age he began to write musical . 


compositions for the piano, violin, and other 
instruments. 

In 1815 he wrote music of such a high char- 
acter that it is considered standard. He tray- 
eled through Britain, France, and Italy, and 
gave concerts in the course of his tours. One 
of the most admirable of his productions is his 
overture to Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, in which he seems to have caught the 
spirit of the great dramatist, and blended in a 
manner both delicious and attractive the del- 
icate, grotesque, and fanciful features of the 
poem. In the course of his travels he visited 
Scotland, where he created a deep impression 
by several clever compositions adapted to the 
bag-pipe. In 1835 he accepted the director- 
ship of the famous Leipsic concerts, which he 
improved greatly. 

His fame chiefly rests on an oratorio, well 
known in the musical world, the performance 
of which never fails to excite considerable in- 
terest. It is the oratorio Hiijah. This was 
written especially for the Birmingham musical 
festival, which took place August 26, 1846. 
It is said that Mendelssohn was engaged for 
nine years in the preparation of this work, and 
superintended its performance. 

The sudden death of a beloved sister, in 1847, 
so much impaired his health that he was obliged 
to relinquish his musical labors and take a tour 
in Switzerland; but this tour brought only 
temporary relief. His acutely nervous temper- 
ament had sustained such a shock that his 
brain became affected, causing his death in 
Leipsic, November 4, 1857. 

His life presents an exception to the general 
tenor of the lives of those great musicians we 
have already considered. His circumstances 
were such that his devotion to music was un- 
trammeled by those cares and struggles which 
beset the poor son of genius. 

He wrote a great number of sonatas, con- 
certos, trios, quartettes, etc. ; among his compo- 
sitions for the piano-forte, Songs Without Words 

is regarded as one of the hest piano composi- 
tions in the realm of music. - 

















The portrait indicates a thoughtful, studious, 
earnest nature, with a vein of vivacity which 
lights up the otherwise theughtful face, and 
sparkles in his music. 


ROSSINI. 

The great masters whom we have already 
considered were of German origin. Like the 
profound philosophy of their country, they 
made music thoughtful and profound. The 
musician now claiming our special notice rep- 
resents.a lighter and more buoyant class of 
music—a style which in modern days has se- 
cured general acceptance. Gioacchino Rossini 
was born at Pesaro, Italy, in 1792. Before he 
was seven years old, his father, who was attach- 
ed to a band of strolling players, was arrested 
and imprisoned for some political reasons. His 
mother, an earnest and energetic woman, took 
young Rossini to Bologna, where she adopted 
the theatrical profession as a means of sup- 
porting herself and her son. At Bologna, the 
boy’s musical talent (which had. been early 
exhibited) was cultivated under the direction 
of an eminent teacher. He studied with in- 
defatigable industry such works of the old 
masters as he could find in the public libraries, 
and at the same time learned by himself to 
play on the violin, horn, and other instru- 
ments. On the violincello and piano he re- 
ceived lessons, and made great progress. 
When scarcely twenty-one he produced the 
celebrated opera of Tancredi, which was first 
performed at Vienna, and excited an extra- 
ordinary sensation. Between 1810 and 1820 Ros- 
sini composed thirty of the thirty-four Italian 
operas which bear his name. After 1820 he 
left Italy and settled in France, where Wil- 
liam Tell was written in 1829. He was for 
some time director of the Italian opera at 
Paris, but lost that post in 1830, in consequence 
of the revolution which then broke out. Bo- 
logna and Florence successively became his 
residence, and finally, in 1855, he returned to 
Paris, where he still lives, the center of a large 
circle of musicians and warm friends. 

As a composer, Rossini can worthily be 
called the greatest of Italian musicians. His 
productions are fresh, vigorous, and. sprightly, 
and always receive the warmest expressions 
of approval when publicly rendered. Prob- 
ably among his works the operas of The Bar- 
ber of Seville and William Tell claim the chief 
place, while those of Tuneredi and Semtramide 


_ haye, ever since their appearance, maintaines a 


strong hold on public fancy. 

Rossini appears to possess that happy com- 
bination of temperament and organization 
which promotes bodily and mental vigor. The 
vivacity and pliancy of his nature is no less 
shown in his music than in the features of his 
well-rounded face. 

AUBER. 

Daniel Francois Esprit Auber, the great 
representative of French music, was born at 
Caen, in Normandy, January 29th, 1784. His 
father was a printseller in Paris, and with the 
sentiment of a true tradesman desired that his 
son should devote himself to that calling ; but 
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young Daniel loved music more than merchan- 
dise or literature, and finally overcame his 
parent’s objections to his following the bent 
of his own inclinations, ‘As an instrumentalist 
he did not acquire an exalted reputation; but 
as a composer of various kinds of music, much 
of which is still in use, he early became famed. 

His first attempts in the operatic field were 
coldly received; but his perseverance, stimu- 
lated by the death of his father, which threw 
him on his own resources, at length won suc- 
cess. He endeavored to imitate the style of Ros- 
sini, and so materially impaired his own ori- 
ginal and flowing style, and lost somewhat in 
popular esteem. The operas of Fra Diavolo, Le - 
Bal Masque, or the Masked Ball, Le Cheval de 
Bronze, or the Bronze Horse, Les Diamants de 
la Caan, or the Crown Diamonds, are the 
productions of his pen. 

After the death of Cherubini, in 1842, Auber 
was appointed Director of the Conservatory 
of Music at Paris. 

His portrait indicates a well-sustained phy- 
sique, a racy and ardent temperament. He 

ras fond of society, and enjoyed the lighter 
phases of life. 


Our Social Lelations. 


Domestic Ose thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Theu art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as In truth she is, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies again,—Cotper. 














THE YOUNG LADY GRADUATE 
TO HER COUNTRY COUSIN. 





BY JOHN COLLINS. 





AMANDA, dearest, now released from schoo), 
No longer subject to tyrannic rule, 
I throw aside my worn and useless books, , 
So often read ; I hate their very looks ! 
Oh, what an age I’ve spent in Learning’s halls, 
Like hermit, cooped within its dusty walls! 4 
Sleep—study—meals—the same dull round each day, 
Till tasks, not years, have turned me almost gray. 
But, thanks to all my diligence, I know 
Enough my vast proficiency to show ; 
The history of our glorious land to tell ; 
How Adams fought—how the great Webster fell; 
To bound the confines of our western shore, 
North by Nebraska, east by Labrador ; 
To proye by algebra that two are one ; 
That comets round the earth at random run ; 
That fractions, the most stupid things on earth, 
Are estimated far above their worth ; 
That composition teaches us to spell ; 
Grammar, the art of writing letters well. 

My education’s finished |—happy lot! 
Some things I know—the rest I have forgot. 
Yet I can dance, as Monsieur oft declares, 
With winning grace to all the foreign airs, 
While seven years’ thrumming at the piano stool, 
Have made me prima donna of the school. 
My opera songs vie with the Italian stage ; 
You would delight to hear them, I'll engage. 
French I have learned till I can read at sight 
Songs, plays, or novels that my choice invite ; 
But I’m too modest to attempt to talk ; 
Better be silent than to make a balk; 
And, after all, tis seldom that we need 
More than one tongue for converse or to read. 
My crayon heads are really divine ; 
They say I’m quite an aréis¢e in that line. 
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Indeed, a connoisseur the assertion made, 

My works in oil throw Raphael in the shade. 
But, between you and me, my dear (don’t laugh), 
Our clever master has done more than half. 

You will not mention this, I need nct say, 

In case you see them hanging up some day. 

My school-days past, I leave this tiresome place, 
In hopes that time will soon its scenes efface ; 
And all I care for now is to be known 
As graduate of a first-class school, alone, 

But now, my friend, I enter on a stage 

Far more congenial to my hopes and age— 
The world of fashion—like a glorious play, 
An endless tableau, changing night to day. 
Balls, parties, soirées, music, and the dance, 
In sweet succession shall my soul entrance. 
A hundred friends my presence shall entreat, 
And rival suitors seek my smiles to greet, 
The reigning belle at every gay resort, 
Wit—beauty—wisdom, shall my favors court ; 


cate and refined sympathy with the griefs of 
others. She has the eye of the true poet, and 
looks beyond the mask of clay, and sees the 
working of the human soul. Her lyrics are 
those that go straight home to the heart, and 
find a responsive chord there, just as a 
strain of music thrills us with its sweetness. 

Mrs. Manville has only just begun her literary 
career. Three years are all too short to tell 
what genius can do; but they tell what has al- 
ready been done, and the future must decide 
the rest. Judging her future success in the 
walks of American literature by her success in 
the past, it is safe to say that there is much in 
store for her. Here is a little poem that is 
charming from its very simplicity. She has 
named it “ Sunlight.” 


And if to foreign travel I incline, 

No Miss McFlimsey shall my robes outshine. 

My doting sire his treasured hoards shall take, 
Well pleased to spend them for his daughter’s sake. 
T’'ll flirt with courtiers at the British throne, 

And e’en Napoleon shall my graces own; 

On the fair Rhine will join the tourist throng, 

Or, southward, seek the land of love and song. 
Where’er I wander, still, with magic art, ‘ 

Till reign supreme o’er many a captive heart. 

At home, I'll revel in the gay delights 

Of city life—its crowds on gala nights, 

Or festive ball, or midnight masquerade, 

Each scene where wealth and fashion are displayed ; 
My only aim to lead in Pleasure’s train, 

And win a name that thousands seek in vain. 

Let others plod beneath life’s weary load, 

Nor care nor pain shall visit my abode. 





P.S. Ihad almost forgot, my dear, to say, 
I shall expect you on reception day, 
To wish me welcome at our country seat, 
And witha few choice bosom friends to meet. 
*T will be the gayest party ever seen ; 


Come and congratulate your CELESTINE. 


oe oe 


MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 
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Wisconsin appears to be somewhat 
fertile in rapid growths, both in the in- 
tellectual as well as in the vegetable 
realm. <A short time since we had occa- 
sion to notice a young lady of that State 
who had acquired some reputation as a 
writer of verse. We now present another, 
whose performances in the same depart- 
ment of composition entitle her to a 
public recognition. 

The portrait we have engraved indi- 
cates much ardor of sentiment and emo- 
tion. Her intuitive apprehensions are 
quick, accurate, and lasting. Her intel- 
lectual perceptions are almost electric, 
while her whole cast of thought partakes 
chiefly of the intuitive and emotional. 
She is impulsive, yet direct. She has 
keen sensibility, feels deeply, and acts 





MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


than in the realm of the material, yet 
there is much practical common sense 
portrayed in those somewhat sharpened 
features. Her life, we think, would be 
more serene, joyous, and smooth had she 
a stronger development of that tempera- 
ment—the Vital—which induces an in- 
terest in the things of time and sense. 
Perhaps there are reasons for this lack 
of vitality. Let the following descriptive 
sketch give an inkling of her history. 

Mrs. Helen A. Manville was born at New 
Berlin, New York, in the year 1839. She com- 
menced to write for the press about three 
years ago. Some of her first efforts at writing 
poetry were published in some of the leading 
papers of Wisconsin, under the name of Nellie 
A. Mann; and those efforts were successful 
ones, and led the way for many beautiful 
poems to follow. - Subsequently, she made her 
debut as an authoress in some of the leading 
papers and magazines of Philadelphia, New 
York, and other cities, and is at present 
a popular and highly-valued contributor to 
several periodicals of standard literature. 

She is a rapid writer. Some of her sweetest 
poems were written in a few minutes, and 
without premeditation or study. She says if 
she were to study them, she believes she should 
spoil them entirely. She writes without any 
attempt at lofty flights or fanciful sentences, 
involving more words and obscurity than sense. 
Her “ brain-waifs” are simple, natural, and 
fresh from her heart; and in their simplicity, 
their naturalness, and their originality lies one 
of their greatest charms. They are like the 
flowers that she loves, and as beautiful and 
free from artificiality. 
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Like a holy benediction, 

The sunlight falleth down ; 
And on my brow it lieth, 

A fair and golden crown. 
With gentle hand it toyeth 

With each free-waving tress, 
And kindly, softly lingers 

In one lung, sweet caress. 
My heart has grown so joyful 

Beneath its kindly kiss; 
I question it. Is Heaven 

A fairer land than this? 


The last verse is truly beautiful! The fol- 
lowing is an extract taken at random from a 
poem called “In Time.” 


Spring will be here, then disappear, 
Like dewdrops in the morning ; 

And summer time, from a far clime, 
Will gladly be returning. 

Not so when we shall reach the lea, 
Beyond death’s darkened river ; 

From that blest clime no sweep of Time 
Shall bear us back for ever! 


And yet, oh strange! no sign of change 
Shall tell the new years whither 

The forms that moved, and lived, and loved, 
And shared their joys together, 

Have vanished to. Old Earth, adieu; 
Not Jong the time will sadden. 

New hopes will rise, and other eyes 
Old Mother Earth will gladden. 


And here is a fragment from another waif. 


‘*T know, perchance thon hast forgot 
The words so low and tender, 
When all the heaven of my life 
Lay in your blue eyes’ splendor. 
But ask my heart, 
My better part, 
Still with your memory haunted, 
If in its deepest, holiest shrine 
Another love, apart from thine, 
Its glory has supplanted ! ‘ 
** And when life’s evening-time shall come, 
And earthly light is fading, 
Ask why the smile that all my face 
With glory is pervading. 
Tl answer low, 
‘Behold, I go, 
Our nuptials to prepare; 
The vows unkept, 
For which we wept, 
Will meet fruition there.’ ” 


Space will not admit of more extracts from 
her poems. Mrs. Manyille’s genius needs no 


aid to make itself felt and recognized by all 
appreciative readers and thinkers. We wish 
her abundant success in the path she is tread- 
ing. Wisconsin may well be proud of her 
sweet singer, and write her name among those 
who seek to elevate the profession of letters 


within her borders. 


promptly. She has scarcely enough of 
the vital temperament to render her a 
hearty sympathizer with the sensuous 
phases of life. She lives more in the 
realm of the emotional and imaginative 


SS 


The subjects which her pen has dwelt upon 
mostly are drawn from the emotions and ex- 
periences of the heart. Her poetry shows a 
close acquaintance with sorrow, which, if not 
from personal knowledge, comes from a deli- 
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DUTY—THE POPULAR IDEA! 


FOR A WOMAN. 

Auways to be humbly thankful that being 
handy at her needle and expert with her roll- 
ing-pin and spice-box, she can have the sub- 
lime privilege of waiting upon some Man ! 

To get married just as soon after she has ac- 
quired the dignity of long dresses and a photo- 
graphic album, as possible! 

And if she can not persuade any member of 
the male sex to acquiesce with her, on this very 
important question, to say, mysteriously, “ that 
she feels she has a mission for single life,” and 
that “she wouldn’t exchange lots with the 
happiest wife in the United States!” 

Always to look as if she expected people to 
believe this statement. 

To earn her own living in some way or 
other, whether she has been taught to do it 
or not. “There’s plenty of ways for women 
to support themselves,” says the pampered 
store-keeper who grows rich on the labor of 
their poorly paid hands. 

To take in sewing or copying for the least 
possible pay, and be glad of the chance! 

To give music-lessons lower than anybody 
else, and not to astonish her employers by the 
un-heard-of impertinence of asking for “ an in- 
crease of salary.” 

Never, under any circumstances, to demean 
herself by going into a kitchen, as cook, at 
twenty dollars a month, while the chance re- 
mains of earning five dollars a month (and 
board herself) “‘genteelly” at her needle. 

To die as a lady, rather than to live and 
grow fat as a Woman! 

To sit in an over-heated and ill-ventilated 
church all day Sunday, just as she has sat over 
a sewing machine or a wash table all the other 
days in the week. 

To believe, notwithstanding, that Sunday is 
“a day of rest ;” and wonder meekly why she is 
so tvred when the third service is over, at 10 P.M, 

To be very grateful, as the minister tells her 
she should be, “ for all her privileges.” 
has no very distinct idea what they are, but the 
minister ought to know more on the question 
than she does, and no doubt he is right! 

To live just as long as there seems any room 
for her, and anything to do, and then to die 
peaceably with as little trouble as may be to 
the parish authorities, and get out of the 
world’s way ! 


ed 


FOR A MAN. 

To learn to smoke, the first thing, and to 
chew tobacco the second! 

To marry some young woman, whether he is 
able to support her or not. 

And when he finds that he has made a radi- 
cal mistake as to the question of support, to be 
resigned to his hard fate, and allow his wife to 
support him! 

To consider Society solely to blame because 
he can not pay the butcher, nor settle with the 
baker ! 

To read the papers at the corner grocery, 
whether he finds time to split kindlings for the 
fire at home or not. 
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To remain in the city at nothing per week, 
when Work is calling aloud for hands and 
nerves and sinews in far-off country meadows. 
“We does like to be where there is something 
going on!” 

Never to establish the dangerous precedent 
of doing a woman’s work for her, but to sit 
stretched out across the fire, with both hands in 
his pockets, while his wife washes the dishes 
with the baby on one arm, and keeps an eye to 
the kettle all the while. 

To go to all the Races, and “bet” on the 
different horses, whether he has money to pay 
his losses or not. “It is such a grand Ameri- 
can institution !” 

To play billiards, “because it is a cheap 
amusement ;” to drink freely, “‘ because he feels 
so used-up;” and never to take his wife and 
family anywhere, “ because it costs so much !” 

To tell his wife “she don’t understand poli- 
tics,’ when she meekly asks if it is absolutely 
necessary for him to be out every night for a 
month before Election. 

To lend Jones the money that was laid aside 
for the month’s rent. “ A man don’t like to be 
mean, when he is asked for money, you 
know !” 

To “reduce the family expenses” when funds 
are wanted to support “ our candidate.” He is 
promised an office in the Revenues, and, not 
having yet cut his majestic wisdom-teeth, he 
believes he is going to get it! 

To sneak off to Liverpool in the hold of a 
steamer, when he don’t get the office in the 
Revenues, and his creditors do come down 
upon him like birds of prey. ‘“‘Can’t look his 
wife in the face, so sensitive,’ say his friends. 
“Such a scoundrel,” say his enemies. 

Having got away—to keep away. After all, 
it is only wife and children and good name he 
has left behind him. 

To devote the rest of his life to making 
money! MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS: 
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AN ENGLISH SHOW. 


To plain Americans, who value home com- 
forts more than public confusion, and who love 
liberty more than they love monarchy, the 
following, from Harper's Bazar, giving an ac- 
count of the ceremony of presentation to the 
Queen, will be amusing: 

To be presented to the Queen is the boast of 
English women and men. The presentation 
rooms are on the second story, and occupy the 
entire quadrangle of St. James’ Palace, opening 
one into the other through the whole suite. 

About six Levees are heldayear. It takesa 
hundred men three weeks to prepare the rooms, 
Everything is measured by the inexorable law 
of etiquette. - The dress is prescribed; the ma- 
terial, the length of the trains, the mode of 
dressing the hair, and the style of the garments. 
The doors would be shut in the face of the 
highest lady in the land if she departed in the 
slightest degree from the well-known law. The 
dress of the ladies must be velvet, satin, silk, 
lace, or tulle. Brides are allowed to wear 


white tulle, and widows, black tulle; but each 
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must be trimmed with roses or variegated rib- 
bons. Peers, embassadors, and military officers 
wear their full uniform. Judges wear wigs, 
and lawyers appear in gowns of scarlet and 
black, according to their rank. Bishops and 
the clergy who have the run of the Court come 
out in full clerical costume. The Court dress 
of “ gentlemen” is a black dress coat and pants, 
white vest, which must be open, and white 
cravat. The Master of Ceremonies prescribes 
the order for dressing the hair. Court hair- 
dressers are few. They are engaged not only 
hours but days before the Presentation. Some 
ladies, who can do no better, have their hair 
fixed from twenty-four to thirty-six hours be- 
fore the Presentation, and do their sleeping in 
a sitting posture. 

The Throne Room is a right royal room. 
There is not a seat in it except the Throne and 
the gilded chair at the foot. On a platform 
reached by three steps, and on acrimson carpet 
spattered with gold, stands a gilt Gothic chair 
surmounted by acrown. This is the Throne. 
It is covered with a canopy of crimson velvet, 
trimmed with heavy gold Jace. On the top 
of the canopy is a golden cushion, on which 
rests a larger gold crown. The Throne Room 
is very long, nearly two hundred feet. Run- 
ning the whole length is a heavy iron fence, 
full five feet high, capped with crimson velvet. 
Between it and the wall is a narrow passage 
leading from the entrance to the Throne, 
through which but one person can pass at a 
time. The great throng below, at a given sig- 
nal, come up the stairway, which is covered 
with cocoa matting and worn crimson carpet- 
ing. They enter the great Audience Room 
that opens into the Throne Room. 

The Audience Room is very gorgeous with 
satin hangings, radiant with vermilion and 
gold, but it is all cut up into little cattle-pens, 
made of iron railings very high and strong. 
They open one into another the whole length 
of the great chamber, making a zigzag passage 
from the entrance to the Throne Room. These 
pens are separated by heavy iron gates, guard- 
ed by officials, through which each person has 
to pass. Precedence is everything. When the 
signal is given below, the rush commences. The 
fine ladies become a disorderly mob. They 
crowd on each other, rend laces, trample vel- 
vets and satins under foot; and with all these 
guards to keep them orderly, they often appear 
in the “ Presence,” as it is called, all tattered 
and torn, and in a state of general dilapidation. 

Back of the Throne is the Queen’s Closet. 
It is a little dilapidated-looking room, low 
studded, scantily furnished, but old, which is 
the great attraction. Her Majesty is painfully 
prompt. At the exact moment she comes out 
of her Royal Closet and takes her stand on the 
lower step of the Throne. On the signal being 
given, Her Majesty’s Ministers, with the For- 
eign Embassadors, enter from the private door, 
file singly before the Queen, bow, and take 
their seats in the center of the room, where 
they remain. The crowd is admitted one by 
one, passing through all the pens till they ap- 
proach the Throne. To manage the train is 
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no easy matter. Lessons are given in this art 
as on horseback riding, each lady has to take 
care of her train herself. She throws it over 
her arm, and in the carriage the huge pile 
towers above her head. She carries it up the 
stairway to the Audience Room. Here a“ Page 
of the Prince,” as he is called, takes the train, 
holds it till she enters the Throne Room, when 
he drops it. 

The party passes up the narrow pathway to 
the place where the Queen stands, makes a 
low bow, and then backs down the whole 
length of the room. The lady can not turn 
her back on thé Queen, nor take up her train. 
It is etiquette for the Ministers and Embassa- 
dors, who occupy the center of the room, to 
lift the train and pass it from one to another 
while the lady backs down to the door. The 
moment she gets outside of the Throne Room 
she must take care of herself and reach her 
carriage as best she can. She can not remain. 
A strong iron bar prevents her from repeating 
the luxury of presentation. She draws her 
finery through the crowd and disappears, and 
finds her coach where she can, which may be 
half a mile off, for the coaches of the nobility 
take precedence. The Presentation lasts about 
one minute. It costs months of labor and 
anxiety, and great expense. The finery will 
be worn on no other occasion. But the party 
has been “ presented at Court,” and will tell it 
to her children’s children. When the Queen 
holds Court it lasts just one hour exactly. 
During the whole time she stands like a stat- 
ute, as cold, as insensible. She neither bows 
nor speaks. The mass file before her as if she 
were hewn out of stone. 

[And this is what our old country cousins 
seem to enjoy! How would it look for Mr. or 
Mrs. ANDREW JOHNSON to cut such a figure? 
But ours is only a Republic; theirs is a King- 
dom, or, should we say, a “Queendom!” with 
lots of little Princes, Princesses, Earls, Dukes, 
Peers, Lords, Ladies, and, oh, ever so many 
poor “ sudjects.” Well, let them have them.] 
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A VILLAGE SKETCH 


BY JENNIE JENKS. 


—— 


I prIpDE myself on knowing by sight and by 
name almost every man and boy in our par- 
ish, from eight years old to eighty; I can not 
say as much for the female portion of our vil- 
lagers. The women—the elder of them at 
least—are the more within doors, consequently 
more hidden. One does not meet them in the 
fields and highways; their duties make them 
close housekeepers. The little girls, to be sure, 
are often enough in sight—‘ true creatures of 
the element”—basking in the sun, racing in the 
wind, rolling in the dust, dabbling in the wa- 
ter, playing in the sand; hardier, dirtier, nois- 
ier, more sturdy and more fickle, more forcible 
defiers of heat and cold, wet and exposure, than 
even our boys. One sees them quite often 
enough to know them, ’tis true; but then the 
little elyes seem to change so much at every 
step of their progress toward womanhood, that 
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distinctive recognition becomes difficult, if not 
entirely impossible. It is not merely growing 
all the time which so alters their general ap- 
pearance, but it is such a positive, perplexing, 
and perpetual round of changes in action and 
employment. <A butterfly has not undergone 
more transmigrations in its progress through 
life, than a village belle on her arrival at the age 
of seventeen. 

The first appearance of the little lass is some- 
thing after the manner of a caterpillar, crawl- 
ing and creeping upon the grass, sitting upright 
on the greensward, now laughing and now 
sniveling, first calling for “mamma,” and then 
for “papa,” wanting this and wanting that, and 
teasing some tired little nurse of an elder sister. 
There she lies, all gathered up into a clump, 
a fat, boneless, rosy piece of health, actually 
aspiring to the great accomplishments of walk- 
ing and talking. See her tottling little cherub- 
like form, as she stammers out for something 
she spies; look at her endeavors to secure that 
desideratum, starting off on a rocking, weaving 
bound, without fear, her hands outstretched, 
and her bright eyes wide-fixed intently ahead, 
stretching her chubby little limbs, scrambling 
and sprawling, laughing and screaming. There 
she is in all the dignity, grandeur, and inno- 
cence of the baby, adorned in a pink-checked 
frock, a blue-dotted pinafore, and a little white 
cap tolerably clean and quite whole. One is 
almost inclined to inquire whether the living 
treasure be a boy or a girl; for these hardy 
little country rogues look much alike. 


In the next stage of their existence, dirt in- 
crusted enough to pass for the chrysalis, if it 
were not so very unquiet, the gender remains 
equally uncertain. Now, our little mischief 
has grown to be a fair, stout, curly-pated elfin 
of three or four summers, sporting in the air, 
chasing butterflies, plucking flowers and tramp- 
ing down the grass all day long; shouting, 
jumping, running, screeching, and frollicking ; 
and, in fact, she is just the happiest compound 
of noise and idleness, glee and mischievous 
pranks, curious capers, rags, and rebellion, that 
ever trod the earth. 

Then comes a sun-burnt, gipsy-like, gad- 
about “tom-boy” stripling, of six or seven 
years; beginning to grow tall and slim; face, 
hands, and arms covered with freckles and 
tan; and the cares of the world growing 
upon her. With a pitcher in one hand, a mop 
in the other, and an old straw shaker of 
ambiguous shape entirely covering her head 
and hiding her tangled hair, a tattered, stuffed 
petticoat, once bright green, hanging below an 


equally tattered cotton-frock, once purple, her 


longing, sharp bopeeping eyes are fixed on a 
game of base-ball hard-by, which the boys are 
playing, and with whom she fain would be en- 
joying the game. 

So the world wags till ten; then the little 
damsel gets admission to the district school, 
and trips mincingly thither every morning, car- 
rying her dinner-basket on one arm and a sun- 
umbrella under the other, looking as demure as 
a nun, and as tidy and comfortable as anything 
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can be; her thoughts fixed on button-holes 
and spelling-books—those engines of promotion 
in young minds, now despising dirt and base- 
ball, and all their joys. 

Then, at twelve years of age, she comes home 
again, uncapped, untippeted, unschooled, and 
as brown as a berry, wild as a colt, busy as a 
bee. She assists the folks around home, doing 
sundry little chores and running on errands as 
occasion may require. It is a great pity, we 
sometimes think, that a country girl could not 
stand still when she arrives at twelve or thir- 
teen, and there remain, for then she is charm- 
ing; her rustic simplicity is not to be gain- 
sayed. Fresh and blooming as a rose, as straight 
as a candle, and as smiling as charity, she is the 
star of virtue, the object of love, and the hope 
of her parents. But the great clock of time 
will ever move forward, and at fourteen years 
she gets a service in the neighboring village or 
town; and her next appearance is in the per- 
fection of the butterfly’ state, fluttering, glitter- 
ing, and inconstant—yea, vain—the gayest and 
gaudiest insect that ever skimmed over the 
meadows, mountains, and vales of our rural 
clime. 

And this is the true and certain progress of 
an American rustic beauty; when fully ma- 
tured and developed, you will find her the 
sturdiest, healthiest, smartest, the most sub- 
stantial, and worthy of all young womankind. 
Thus it is with the average lot of our village 
girls; they spring up, flourish, change, and dis- 
appear. Some, indeed, marry at home and set- 
tle among their kin; and then ensues another 
set of important, constant, and evident chan- 
ges—rather more gradual, perhaps, but quite as 
sure—till gray hairs, wrinkles, and linsey-wool- 
sey wind up the picture. 

et OS 


HUSBANDS, IN PROSPECT. 
“WANTS” OF THE WEST. 


Many years ago, Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham is- 
sued circulars in this city inviting unmarried 
ladies of the East to join her in an expedition 
to California, where the services of women 
were then in great demand. She succeeded in 
obtaining the promise to go of several hundred, 
who had in view the richest rewards for their 
services in teaching school, keeping house, etc. 
A ship was chartered for the purpose, and all 
things made ready, but unfortunately for all 
concerned, some evil-minded persons connected 
with the press in New York basely insinuated 
that the expedition contemplated the estab- 
lishment of disreputable houses in the Pacific 
States; and the breeze raised by this slander 
deterred nearly all the timid ladies from going. 
And the thing failed, and consequently the 
large majority of the sterner sex were left 
alone in all that great and growing country, 
sighing for congenial feminine spirits to share 
their gold and sympathies. 

At a later period, a bachelor by the name of 
Mercer, from Washington Territory, who 
could stand a life of single blessedness no lon- 
ger, resolved on doing the State of his adoption 
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some service and to select a 
wife at the same time. He 
advertised in New York for 
OnE THovusAND UNMARRIED 
WoMEN TO Go WeEsT—offer- 
ing a free passage toall. At 
first the Eastern ladies fought 
shy. The question everybody 
asked was, Is he a Mormon? 
How do we know that he may 
not take all the ladies straight- 
way to Brigham Young? He 
refers to members of Con- 
gress, to reliable business 
men, proves himself a gentle- 
man and scholar; and the 
ladies, here and there, begin to 
take courage. Five hundred 
come forward and offer them- 
selves a sacrifice for the good 
of the West. A war steamer 
is chartered from the Govern- 
ment; a hundred men are set 
to work putting in state-rooms 
and fitting her for the voyage. 
The newspapers are full of 
reports—true and false—kind- 
ly approving and bitterly de- 7} 
nouncing. The excitement 
runs high. Everybody feels 
an interest in the dear lambs 
being led to the s—teamer. 
Miss Anna Dickinson, the po- 
litical champion for woman’s 
rights, joined in the cry and 
denounced the scheme from 
the platform. at Cooper Insti- 
tute, when Mr. Mercer was 
one of her auditors. Imagine 
how he must have winced 
under her scathing sarcasm. 
The women were to be label 
ed “For Sale,” and on land- 
ing, every savage man would 
grab a girl and run her off to 
his dismal den, and there per- 
haps eat her up alive, poor thing! Contribu- 
tions of books, music, provisions and the like are 
solicited by the merciful Mr. Mercer. We con- 
tribute our share of useful scientific literature. 
His “ pile” is all invested—many thousands of 
dollars ; but it proves insufficient for fitting up 
the ship, coaling, supplying provisions, and so 
forth, and he is driven to borrow. The fates 
favor, and the ship finally, after repeated de- 
Jays, sets sail for the “ Happy Land” with two 
hundred prospective wives and mothers on 
board. Here is the first authentic statement— 
from a passenger—we have had of the results. 
The reader will agree with us in pronouncing 
it every way satisfactory. 

“ The steamship Continental left New York, 
Jan. 16, 1866, with nearly 200 lady passengers, 
most of them orphans, gathered from the New 
England States. We sailed for Rio J aneiro, 
South America, where we stopped eight days, 
having had a most delightful passage, without 
storms or sickness. Thence we sailed through 
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the Straits of Magellan, experiencing no rough 
weather, and afterward landed at Lotta, in 
Chili, where we spent fifteen days very pleas- 
antly. Making sail from thence, we proceeded 
to San Francisco, direct, touching at the Gala- 
pagos Islands, a small. group right under the 
equator. On arrival in San Francisco we had 
a good deal of difficulty on account of false 
newspaper reports which had raised much ex- 
citement; but we succeeded in getting the 
party through to Washington Territory. In 
two weeks’ time the ladies were all supplied. 
with comfortable homes, and earning good 
wages. When I left there, the 20th of last De- 
cember, they were all married but three; and 
I can say that they were all highly pleased 
with the country, and have written letters 
home to that effect. The general result of this 
enterprise upon the country has been salutary, 
and we ought to have thousands of women 
more of the same sort..” 


It is proper to add that Mr. Mercer has since 
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become a happy husband and 
a happy father. One of the 
ladies who went out to teach 
school is now Lady Mercer, 
and is keeping house. 

Mr. Mercer has recently es- 
tablished a line of ships be- 
tween New York and Port- 
land, Oregon. He is shipping 
wheat, lumber, ete., direct to 
New York, and taking out 
railroad iron and other freight 
to the Rocky Mountains. May 
he rise and shine according 
to his merits, and be gratefully 
remembered by those he bene- 
fits East and West. 


Re oe 


DR. JOHN LINDLEY, 
THE BOTANIST. 





Tuts distingnished botanist, 

who by his efforts in horticul- 
> ture served to give that esthet- 
= jc department of agriculture 
a scientific character, was 
born at Catton, near Nor- 
wich, England, February 5th, 
1799. His father was a nur- 
seryman, and owned a large 
garden. In the culture of 
plants and trees young Lind- 
ley took much interest, al- 
though at eighteen he left the 
garden for commercial busi- 
ness and connected himself 
with Wrench, the seedsman 
of Camberwell. His tastes, 
however, were strongly bo- 
tanical, for in 1819 he publish- 
ed «a translation of Richard’s 
Analyse du Fruit. The labor 
of this translation was per- 
formed by him at one sitting, 
three days and two nights 
haying been entirely devoted 
toit. Between 1819 and 1850 he prepared and 
published upward of a dozen botanical works, 
many of which required long and critical in- 
vestigation in the course of preparation. Be- 
sides, he contributed articles, estimated of 
high value by botanists, to the Library of Use- 
Sul Knowledge, the Penny Cyclopedia, the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, the horticultural department 
of which he edited from its commencement 
in 1841, and assisted Mr. Hutton in the prep- 
aration of “ The Fossil Flora of Great Britain.” 
Among the more prominent of his books are the 
“Theory of Horticulture,” which is considered 
the best English work on the subject extant, 
the “Introduction to Botany,” the “ Vegetable 
Kingdom,” and several treatises on the Orchid- 
acee, which are standard. 
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In 1823 he was appointed assistant secretary 
of the London Horticultural Society, and con- 
tributed greatly to advance its interests. Not 
long after establishing this relation he had a 
spirited controversy on the merits of the nat- 
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ural system of Botany, with a nobleman who 
espoused the old Linnean doctrine. Lindley, 
with more progressive and enlightened views, 
finally discomfited his opponent, and gained 
a high position among botanists for critical 
acumen and comprehensive learning. He 
acted until near the close of his life as the 
assistant secretary of the Horticultural Society, 
edited their Transactions and Proceedings, 
and took an active part in the management of 
their gardens at Turnham Green. In 1829, at 
the opening of the London University, he was 
appointed professor of Botany, a chair which 
he occupied until his resignation in 1860. As 
an earnest student in every branch of learning 
connected with Botany he was unsurpassed, 
and his society and opinion were courted by 
those interested in similar inquiries. He was 
an active or honorary member of almost every 
learned society in Europe. In America, the 
recent progress in horticultural matters brought 
his name in high estimation, because of the 
practical value of his scientific investigations. 
Rey. H. W. Beecher, in a note to the Garden- 
er’s Monthly, thus speaks of him: 

“The death of Dr. Lindley has made an im- 
portant hiatus in popular gardening literature. 
We, in America especially, need men to write 
who devote time, thought, and knowledge to 
this elegant department of knowledge, as they 
do to the sciences of law, of medicine, or theol- 
ogy, and although we are glad of transient and 
cursory writing rather than none, I feel the 
want, in American horticultural magazines, 
of writing that is the result of long and close 
observation and of ripe reflection.” . 

The character of his organization was strong- 
ly of the nervous type. He was naturally stu- 
dious, investigative, profound. The whole 
countenance at once proclaimed the man of 
earnest thought, esthetic taste, and elevated 
sentiment. 
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THE HAPPIEST PERIOD. 


AT a festival party of old and young the 
question was asked: Which season of life 
is most happy? After being freely discussed 
‘by the guests, it was referred for answer to 
the host, upon whom was the burden of four- 
score years. He asked if they had not noticed 
a group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said: 


“ When the spring comes, and in the soft air 
the buds are breaking on the trees, and these 
are covered with blossoms, I think how beau- 
tiful is spring! And when the summer comes, 
and covers the trees with its heavy foliage, and 
singing birds are all among the branches, I 
think how beautiful is summer! When au- 
tumn loads them with golden fruit, and their 
leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I think how 
beautiful is autumn! And when it is sere 
winter, and there is neither foliage nor fruit, 
then I look up, and through the leafless 
branches, as I could never until now, I see the 
stars shine through.” 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him, Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails, 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 





THE BLESSED LAND. 





BY MRS, E, K, CRAWFORD. 





TuHeEre’s a beautiful land no mortal hath seen, 
Whose light is the smile of our God; 

Where only the souls of the ransomed have been, 
And the feet of the ransomed have trod. 

Their glorified mission unraptured beholds 
Its mountains and valleys of green, 

And the river of life that unceasingly rolls 
Its blossom-decked margins between. 


There frost never withers the flowers with its blight, 
And storms never scatter their bloom ; 

And the breezes that blow o’er that home of delight 
Breathe softly, but not of the tomb. 

There sounds of farewell on the ear never rise 
From pallid and quivering lips ; 

And eyes that are brighter than star-lighted skies 
Are not tarnished by rude death's eclipse. 


The beautiful dead who go out from our sight 
To their slumber, there waken again ; 
And the garments they wear are made whiter than light, 
By the blessed Redeemer of men. 
Their faces will never be dimmed by the tears 
That so bitterly furrow our own, 
For their spirits are free from all sorrows and fears, 
In that better and happier home. 


The portal that leads to that radiant land 
Is clouded with mystical gloom, : 
And they who beyond it triumphantly stand, 
Have passed the dark shades of the tomb. 
We, too, through the shadows shall one day go down, 
And pass the pale sentinel there, 
Where this mortal puts on immortality’s crown, 
And the robes that the purified wear. 


Dear faces that vanished too soon from our gaze, 
Sweet lips that were hushed with a prayer, 

And voices we miss from our anthems of praise, 
Will all be restored to us there. 

Then blessed be God for the promises made, 
For the precious assurances given, 

That the partings of earth will be more than repaid 
By the blissful reunions of heaven. 

East CLEVELAND, O. - 
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UNITY IN DIVISION; 
oR, 
THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


A SERMON* BY REY. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 





1 Cor. xii. 4: Now there are diversities of gifts, but 
the same spirit. 

1 Cor. xii. 31: But covet earnestly the best gifts; and 
yet I show unto you a more excellent way. 

1 Cor. xiii. 8: Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 


tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, 


it shall vanish away. 


Tue Apostle is discoursing to the Church at 
Corinth upon the fact and propriety of a variety 
of gifts, and the mutual benefits that may re- 
sult therefrom. These Corinthians seem not to 
have “continued with one accord eating their 
meat with gladness, and with singleness of 
heart praising God,” as the newly-converted 





* Preached at Union Hall, Mattoon, Ill. 
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Christians on the day of Pentecost, the day 
when they were filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and spake in different tongues, according as 
the Spirit gave each one utterance. Another 
well says that this event of the Pentecost, con- 
strue the miracle as we may, teaches the great 
lesson of one gospel in many dialects—dialects 
of thought as well as of tongue. The Corinthi- 
ans, I say, seem not to have heeded this lesson. 
Having fallen from their first warm love, they 
lost that charitable, generous, loving spirit, 
which is more valuable than all other Christian 
graces, and thus became schismatic, bigoted, 
dogmatic, and contentious. Instead of admir- 
ing the virtues and pitying the errors of their 
brethren, and kindly interpreting theological 
differences, they indulged in a spirit of censure ; 
were disposed to pick flaws in each other’s 
characters, and hunt up heresies in those who 
differed from them in religious doctrine. 
Therefore Paul addresses them in a very 
pointed and practical letter, showing them the 
folly of such a course of action, and directing 
them to a wiser and better way. What he 
would say to them in plain Anglo-Saxon, if I 
interpret his language correctly, is this: My 
brethren, I would have you know that al- 
though God works through you in various 
ways, enabling some of you to do one thing 
and some to do another, permitting some of 
you to see one part of His truth and some to 
see another part, still it is the same good Being 
that works in you all, so far as each works with 
a sincere desire to do good and see the truth; 
and He works in these different ways, these 
various methods, through a wise design. It is 
for your mutual help and your everlasting 
welfare. Therefore you should be charitable 
to those who differ from you in opinion or in 
gifts. 


It takes many parts to make a whole; and 
you, being many, are one in Christ, if you work 
harmoniously, and do not blame those sincerely 
striving to follow Him. Although their ways 
may not be your ways, and they may praise 
God in a tongue strange to you, yet so long 
as any one speaks and acts in the spirit that 
blesses Jesus, he must be judged as speaking 
by the spirit of Almighty God. Therefore I 
beseech you, if you wish to be true followers 
of Him who went about doing good, that no 
one of you consider his way of thinking, or his 
particular calling, as more holy than that of 
others who may be moved by the same spirit. 
Remember, however, that “to err is human,” 
that man is fallible, and therefore that no one 
need pride himself on seeing the whole truth 
unobscured or untainted by personal prejudices 
and individual whims; and for this reason 
while I would urge you to covet and strive for 
the best gifts and rejoice in diversities of 
operations, yet I would show you a more ex- 
cellent way for directing your ambition, a way 
which really includes all others, or, at least, is 
more important than all others, in the sense 
that the attainment of the object sought is 
more important than the special means by 
which we seek to attain that object. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND HUMAN ORGANIZATION. 
Now the lesson to be drawn from these two 
chapters (xii. and xiii.), taking the words first 
quoted as an index, is a broad charity for all 
religious faith, and a hearty co-operation 
with all Christians and all people of all 
religious sects who accept the meek and lovely 
Nazarene as their Savior and leader. My 
reasons for drawing such a lesson may be con- 
sidered under three heads: 1. Because honest 
differences of belief are founded in the very- 
constitution ofman. They are natural, innate, 
inevitable, and therefore according to divine 
arrangement. Both nature and revelation af- 
ford abundant testimony to the fact, that He 
who breathed life into man formed him with 
mental, moral, and spiritual characteristics pe- 
culiar to himself, and differing somewhat from 
those of his fellow-man. Most candid and en- 
lightened men are coming to admit this fact. 
Says Hagenbach, a most conscientious orthodox 
writer, in his very able work upon German 
Rationalism: “The very language of the 
Bible does not bring truth in the same guise to 
every one; it is variously understood; every 
one interprets the Bible after his own manner. 
*  * There is a great deal in this matter de- 
pendent upon the natural constitution, the de- 
gree of Culture, and the personal experience of 








the individual, and, up to a certain point, it 
may be said that with a common groundwork 
of religious belief, every one has a special 
creed, a separate theology, and a treasury of 
inner experiences and views different from 
those of any one else.” 

It is true that the inborn peculiatities may 
be greatly modified by the external influences 
under which a man yoluntarily places himself; 
and, up to a certain point, and much more than 
many of us would like to think, we are respon- 
sible and accountable before God and our fel- 
lows for the erroneous views we may entertain. | 
But place two persons under precisely the same 
influences, give them the nursing of the same 
mother, the instruction of the same teacher, let 
them read the same books, study the same 
Bible, and listen to the same sermons Sunday 
after Sunday all their lives, and yet we are 
warranted by all that can be known of human 
nuture, either from history or the facts about 
us, in supposing that these two persons, when 
arrived at the age of maturity, would, despite 
all their similarity of training, entertain differ- 
ent shades of belief in matters of theology. 
It matters little how true or false this supposi- 
tion may be, since the fact can not be denied 
that no two persons, however sincere Christians 
they may be, do always exactly agree in mat- 
ters of religious faith and practice; and even 
where we find two or more who do very nearly 
agree, we find others, equally good, judging 
the tree by its fruits, who do most calmly and 
sincerely assent that the two who do agree are 
in error. Now, what must be the conclusion 
in such a case? Dare we affirm that this di- 


verse belief is entirely voluntary, and wholly 
the result of willful and contentious disposi- 
tions, especially when the very purest and best 
men are subject to such diversities ? 
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THE TESTIMONY OF HISTORY. 

Even the most loving and intimate disciples 
and associates of our Savior, when He walked 
the hills and valleys of Palestine, differed in 
their interpretations of some of their Master’s 
words and teachings; the writers both of the 
Old and New Testaments show different ’con- 
ceptions of religious truth ; Paul most frankly 
confesses that he taught opinions, or at least 
held views, peculiar to himself alone. During 
the past eighteen centuries, thousands of 
Christian men and women have walked calmly 
and cheerfully to the gibbet, the block, or the 
stake; have suffered death by scourgings, cruel 
tortures, and burnings. Why? Simply and 
solely because they could not conscientiously 
praise God in the same dialect of thought 
with their persecutors, who called themselves 
Christians also. 


Now it would be an impeachment of the in- 
tegrity of human nature, and therefore, indi- 
rectly, an impeachment of Him who created 
human nature, to affirm that these sainted 
martyrs who in all ages, and among all nations, 
have suffered and died for opinion’s sake, did 
so merely through a willful stubbornness and a 
blind, bigoted determination to have their own 
way. It must be that they were led to such a 
course because they could not help believing 
as they did, because they thought and felt from 
their inmost souls that they were right, and 
were therefore willing to die for God’s truth. 
As before said, we can not deny the fact that 
the wisest and best do differ more or less in 
their understanding of religious truth, and 
differ honestly, too, oftentimes when their 
worldly interests, their reputations, and their 
personal sympathies and actual desires would 
lead them to strive foranagreement. William 
Chillingworth, a most renowned and scholarly 
English divine of two centuries ago, received 
after his conversion to Protestantism, among 
many other persecutions, an angry letter from 
a friend, renouncing his friendship and up- 
braiding him for his conduct. 
reply to his friend is noble, and worthy of note 
just here. Among many other questions as 
kindly put as they are pertinent, he asks his 
abusive friend: “ Have you such power over 
your understanding that you can believe what 
you please though you see no reason? If you 
have, I pray, for our old friendship’s sake, 
teach me that trick; but until I have learned 
it, Ipray, blame me not for going the ordinary 
way—I mean, for believing or not believing as 
Isee reason. If youcan convince me of willful 
opposition against the known truth, of negli- 
gence in seeking it, of unwillingness to find it, 
of preferring temporal respects before it, or of 
any other fault which is in my power to amend, 
if I amend it not, be as angry with me as you 
please. But to impute to me involuntary er- 
rors, or that I do not see that which I would 
see, but can not, or that I will not profess that 
which I do not believe, certainly this is far 
more unreasonable error than any which you 
can justly charge me with.” I know a person, 
now in the ministry, who in his early life most 
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fervently prayed that he might be led to see 
the truth as his most intimate associates and 
friends saw it, because his over-sensitive and 
sympathetic nature shrank from that coldness 
and persecution which often are visited on a 
person who holds views opposed to those with 
whom he associates most intimately, and con- 
trary to the generally received opinions of men. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR DIVERSITY. 

Variety, if used wisely, may be a blessing 
rather than a curse. God ordained it, and 
what He ordained was designed for a blessing. 
Shall we assume that man is able of his own 
puny self to so thwart the design of Providence 
as to cause these various shades of thought and 
feeling in direct opposition to Divine arrange- 
ment? No two persons have precisely the 
same appearance, physically considered. Shall 
we say that the Creator made all men to have 
the same general looks, the same colored hair 
and eyes, the same complexion, the same shape 
of head and the same size of body, and that 
man by his wickedness has so thwarted the 
original plan of the Creator, and changed the 
bodies of the race so far from the original 
mold, that now no two look precisely alike? 
On the contrary, is it not wiser to conclude 
that He who gave the rainbow its tints, the 
flowers their varied hues, the birds their varie- 
gated plumage, and who patterned the leaves 
of the trees and the grass of the fields so dif- 
ferently ; He who has molded the pebbles and 
the very sands of the sea into many different 
shapes, and who presses the numberless flakes 
of snow into myriads of varying figures; He 
who has stamped his entire creation, animate 
and inanimate, on the earth beneath and about 
us, and in the heavens above us, with such in- 
finite variety; I say, is it not wiser to conclude 
that He who has wrought out all this wonder- 
ful variety in the material and outer universe 
intended also that the finite minds of His 
children should see different shadows and 
lights of His infinite truth? Is it not wiser to 
conclude thus in regard to God’s providence 
than to suppose that honest differences of 
opinion kindly entertained are inconsistent 
with His arrangements, incompatible with His 
laws, and therefore contrary to His will. The 
Apostle Paul was a shrewd observer and an 
excellent judge of human nature, and certainly 
knew something of the Divine will concerning 
man, and, as we have seen, he wisely takes it 
for granted that these differences in man’s per- 
ception of truth were intended, and must 
therefore result in good, if properly used. Ac- 
cepting these diversities of belief among 
Christians as having their foundation in the 
constitution, and as being sanctioned by reve- 
lation, believing this lesson to be taught by 
revelation and confirmed by Nature, we are. 
compelled to be charitable toward all denomi- 
nations of faith other than our own, else we 
sin against light and knowledge. We must be 
charitable under such circumstances and with 
such convictions, or confess our non-submis- 
sion to the will of Him who made us, and who 
doeth all things well. 
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DOGMATISM VS. FALLIBILITY. 

Another consideration why Christians of all 
sects and faiths should cordially co-operate with 
each other in Christian work, and charitably 
interpret each other’s views, is because man is 
finite, and can therefore comprehend only a 
part of God’s infinite truth. Each man sees 
only his individual part of the truth, but it 
may be a part that no other one can see so 
well, just as he may do a work, however 
humble, that none other could do as well; 
therefore, in order that we may do the more, 
and arrive nearer the fullness of the, truth, it is 
necessary that we should join hands and hearts, 
and charitably compare and consider each 
other’s light.* “ My light is none the less for 
lighting my neighbors.” How very true that 
we all “see through a glass darkly!” The truth 
is always more than we by our little creeds and 
systems would make it. As Tennyson has 
well said: 

“ Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee ; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.”’ 

But receiving each other’s views with sufti- 
cient charity, we may at least partly unite these 
“broken lights ;” and thus gain more truth, and 
. furnish greater light to guide men out of the 
bondage of sin and darkness into the liberty 
and light of the Gospel of righteousness and 
peace. We should not only tolerate differences 
of opinion, but rejoice in them. In this way, 
instead of worse than wasting our energies— 
spilling the oil of our lamps in a foolish en- 
deayor to extinguish each other's lights—we 
might be as an illuminated city set upon a hill. 
Mr. Beecher most truthfully declares in a ser- 
mon, that in order that the Gospel may be 
preached to every living creature, “ We must 
accept the different types of piety which spring 
from different mental constitutions and meth- 
ods of instruction. We must recognize and 
use the intellectual type of development; the 
emotive type; the mystical type; the philan- 
thropic, and the esthetic type. All of them to- 
gether would make the perfect man. But who 
is large enough to be a representative Chris- 
tian? It takes all the different churches to 
represent the whole Christianity of any period.” 
Jn our desire to see more of the sublime prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, we may accept 
many of the peculiar views of the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Protestant, the orthodox and the 
heterodox, the “evangelical” and the “ liber- 
al;” and, in fact, we may accept much that is 
taught by that class of persons called infidels 
and skeptics, and though we may be the wiser 
and none the worse for so doing, yet we shall 
fall short of the whole truth, because finiteness 
can not grasp infinity. “ Virgil,” says Emerson, 


* In the last number of the Contemporary Review, 


edited by Dean Alvord, Professor Jellett maintains that 
doctrinal unity in religion is no more possible nor de- 
sirable than unity of opinion in politics. What is called 
religious error is usually the exaggerated estimate of 
some important truth, or the transient form of a noble 
aspiring after clearer views. That is no true liberality 
which does not add to toleration of opponents a frank 
recognition of their value. 
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Take the book into your two hands and read 
your eyes out, you will never find what I find.” 
He might as truly have said the same of the Bi- 
ble. Each man among a hundred reads it and 
finds food for the soul which the ninety-nine 
others do not find. How foolish to declare that 
this one or that one is a heretic because the 
ninety-nine others do not find the same food that 
he does! It would be equally wise and charita- 
ble to blame our brother for having hazel eyes 
instead of blue, as to find fault with him for 
seeing what we may not, perhaps can not, see. 
Because some men can not distinguish or see 
certain colors, they should not deny their exist- 
ence; least of all should they harshly judge 
those who claim to be guided in the “narrow” 
path by rays of light which to them are im- 
perceptible. For a man to demand that we 
shall receive moral and religious illumination 
through his organs of spiritual vision, and his 
only, is as if he should place his body between 
us and the sunshine and say, with pompous 
air and authoritative tone: “I see all the light 
there is to be seen; look through me, if you 
would have light, or remain forever in dark- 
ness !” 
FUTILITY OF MERE OPINION. 

If a man shows Christian fruits, exhibits 
Christian character, and comes to us requesting 
Christian fellowship, we are bound by the 
laws of Christian courtesy to grant his request, 
notwithstanding he may entertain opinions 
that seem to us unwarranted by reason or rey- 
elation. “A string of opinions,’ said John 
Wesley, “is no more Christian faith than a 
string of beads is Christian practice.” “If the 
fruit be good,” wrote Dr. Franklin to his sis- 
ter who had written him a letter of anxious 
inquiry in regard to his religious opinions—“ if 
the fruit be good, dear sister, terrify not your- 
self about the tree; for do men gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles?” Ifa brother, 
though skeptical in many things, by his sobri- 
ety and industry, and by his purity of life helps 
to cast the evil out of those who admiringly 
look upon him from day to day, should we 
presume to forbid him because he followeth 
not us? The Son of God rebukes us as he did 
his disciples eighteen hundred years ago, say- 
ing tenderly, yet firmly, “Forbid him not, 
for he that is not against us is on our part.” 

A charitable regard for, and a kindly inter- 
pretation of, the conscientious convictions of 
others should characterize the relation of differ- 
ent Christian denominations with each other, 
because in no other way can we obey the golden 
rule and fulfill that law of charity which the 
New Testament so beautifully unfolds, and 
which is the very essence of duty, and the ob- 
ject of all law and gospel. Love is the end of 
all the commandments, the real basis of all 
faith. All precepts, all doctrines, all ordinan- 
ces of religion are but means for the attain- 
ment of this one grand end. “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that you leve one 
another.” “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
“God is love.” A correct faith is indeed essen- 
tial. It makes a vast difference in the charac- 
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or Jesus of Nazareth; but a faith which does 
not work by deeds of love, even though it be 
called Christian faith, is dead and worthless. 


We have no right to demand that our broth- 
er shall think just as we do, nor that he shall 
subscribe to our peculiar system of faith; but 
we have a divine right, may I not say, to ask 
that he shall manifest a spirit of love in his ac- 
tions toward us; and this he can not do and 
persecute us for opinion’s sake. 


CHARITY. 


There is a beautiful legend taken from the 
rabbinical writers, quoted perhaps first by 
Jeremy Taylor, and afterward by Sidney 
Smith, which runs somewhat thus: “ Once up- 
on a time, as Abraham was sitting in the door 
of his tent, there came unto him a wayfaring 
man; and Abraham gave him water for his 
feet, and set bread before him. And Abraham 
said unto him, ‘ Let us now worship the Lord 
our God before we eat of this bread.’ And the 
wayfaring man said unto Abraham, ‘I will not 
worship the Lord thy God, for thy God is not 
my God; put I will worship my God, even the 
God of my fathers.’ But Abraham was ex- 
ceeding wroth; and he rose up to put the way- 
faring man forth from the door of his tent, 
when, lo! the voice of the Lord was heard in 
the tent, saying: ‘Abraham, Abraham, have I 
borne with this man for three-score and ten 
years, and canst not thou bear with him for 
one hour?” How difficult it is to obey the 
plainest precepts of the Gospel, especially if 
such obedience conflicts with our prejudices 
and with our personal preferences! and how 
hard it is to speak upon this heavenly princi- 
ple of Christian charity and forbearance with- 
out appearing stale and tedious! How exceed- 
ingly difficult it is for men and women to 
incorporate into their lives and characters a 
moral axiom so often discoursed upon and so 
universally admitted! That witty and noble 
English divine, Sidney Smith, in a most ad- 
mirable discourse “ On those Rules of Chris- 
tian Charity by which our Opinions of other 
Sects should be formed,” said: “The wildest 
visionary does not now hope he can bring his 
fellow-creatures to one standard of faith. If 
history has taught us any one thing, it is that 
mankind, on such sort of subjects, will form 
their own opinions.” All that we have any 
reason to hope for is that differences of opinion 
may be cemented together by that charity 
which “suffereth long and is kind;’ which 
“vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; seeketh 
not its own; is not easily provoked; thinketh 
no eyil.” That is a consummation which may 
be reasonably hoped for, and all good people 
may deyoutly labor for its bringing about on 
earth. In this way alone can we have unity 
in division, and produce harmonious music 
from the various notes of thought and faith 
that now jar so discordantly in the Christian 
world. This unity of spirit, with diversity of 
operations; this peace in division; this single- 
ness of purpose, with a variety of gifts—is the 
end of all law and the object of all gospel. 
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THE MAIN POINT. 

The question which every soul in judgment 
must answer is not, how have you grown? but 
have you grown to the stature of a son or a 
daughter of God? When the Lord of the har- 
yest comes, He does not ask, In what field did 
this grow? Did it grow on rich or poor land? 
Did it grow in heathen or Christian coun- 
tries? Did it grow in Asia, Africa, Europe, or 
America? Neither does He ask how was it 
cultivated? Wasit cultivated by the ministers, 
doctrines, books, and ordinances of this sect or 
that sect? Was it helped in its growth by the 
agencies and instruments of Catholicism or 
Protestantism, Calvinism or Arminianism, Tri- 
nitarianism or Unitarianism? Did it grow by 
heterodoxy or orthodoxy? Thanks to Him 


who is just, merciful, good, and holy! no {, 


such questions of partiality are asked, but sim- 
ply, “Is it wheat? if so, then gather it into my 
garner.” And to the reapers that go forth, the 
command of the great Husbandman is, that 
each shall diligently labor with the peculiar 
tools placed in his hands. The fields are white 
unto the harvest. Then why stop to quarrel 
with our brothers who may be reaping in a dif- 
ferent manner, or working by different meth- 
ods and with different implements? Or why 
impeach their faith if they discover soul-inspir- 
ing truths, and gather incentives for noble 
deeds and aims from fields that appear to us 
barren and waste. I understand the true 
church to be nota select few hedged in by a 
creed, who are, as another expresses it, “ afraid 
to peep through the iron bars of their prison 
lest some sharp sheriff of the faith nab them 
and place them on trial for heresy.” This, as- 
suredly, is not the leaven which leaveneth the 
whole lump. Rather, it is that church or body 
of people which includes the good men and 
women of all faiths, all sects, and all races 
working together in unity of purpose, but with 
diversity of gifts, for their salvation. The Good 
Shepherd of the true fold does not stop to inquire 
what kind of sheep are these? before receiving 
them into his fold. Are they lame or sick? 
Then so much the more care must be taken of 
them. Are they white, black, red, or brown ? 
No matter; if sheep, his voice calls them into 
his fold; and no one of the flock need pride 
itself as more welcome or more worthy of ad- 
mission than another. 

As John the revelator, in the vision on 
Patmos, saw several gates to the New Jerusa- 
lem, so there are several roads by which sin- 
cere seekers of truth may travel toward God 
and enter into life. 

‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee’’ 
is the sublime end sought; and little does it 
matter by which route the approach is made 
if that end is gained. 

However, as we yearn for that true nobility 
of soul, that beauty of character, that perfection 
of all our faculties which was so manifest in 
Jesus—let us remember that the Creator has so 
ordained it that we can only attain to this ex- 
cellence, this perfectness, by cordially holding 
each other’s hands, tenderly touching each oth- 
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er’s hearts, and lovingly uniting our best con- 
victions, our highest hopes, purest desires, and 
holiest aspirations. Intellectual dogmas and 
mere speculative theories of salvation may fail 
to convert the sinner from the error of his way. 
All ceremonies, all ordinances, all the mere ex- 
ternal rites of religion—though proper in their 
place—may utterly fail to save a soul from sin 
and error. But we have the Apostle Paul's 
word for it, that there is one rule to guide us 
in our relation with our fellows and our attitude 
toward God; one principle of life and action 
which, if thoroughly practiced, never fails to 
do good—* Charity never faileth.’” As we all 
have one Father, so we all receive light from 
the same great sun; and although in passing 
through our variously shaped glasses this light 
appears in different colors, just as the natural 
light in passing through the prism separates 
into the seven colors of the rainbow, yet, as 
a writer has beautifully expressed it, “ when 
God’s truth, refracted on its entrance into our 
nature, shall emerge into the white light again, 
not one of these tinted beams can be spared.” 
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Tue brain of this gentleman is evi- 
dently large, of fine quality, and more 
than ordinarily active, yet, sustained as 
it is by a superior vital organization, the 
product of a due regard for the require- 
ments of health and sobriety, there is no 
tendency to exhaustion or premature de- 
cay. A happy combination of the several 
temperaments serves to keep him in good 
condition, mentally and physically. 

He is alive to impressions from with- 
out, and has much of that constitutional 
quality which the French term suscepti- 
bilité ; his feelings are strong to intensity, 
but his power of self-control is also well 
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marked, so that the action founded on 
sheer impulse is of rare occurrence in his 
career. 

He possesses much cheerfulness and 
hopefulness of disposition ; is not inclined 
to despond from any cause; would look 
confidently forward to a complete reso- 
lution of any difficulty or embarrassment 
into which he might fall. The religious 
element in him is strongly developed ; he 
feels that he is sustained by a Power 
above, that he can rest calmly on the 
hopes and assurances set forth in the 
Word of his God. He has a firm hold 


\on the future life, and believes that he 


good, that he is sympathetic and forbear- 





‘ing, is manifested in the large Benevo- 


lence which towers up from the forehead. 
He is firm and persistent, however, in 
the maintenance of his opinion; has an 
earnest individuality of his own, but can 
not be charged with arrogance or as- 
sumption. He is in a great degree fond 
of society ; believes in domestic life—the 
home circle; has strong ties upon home; 
he regards the hearthstone as the center 
whence radiate those influences which 
exert the most powerful effect in reform- 
ing and elevating human nature. Intel- 
lectually, he possesses much strength 
and breadth of thought and versatility 
combined with an excellent practical 
discernment. There is more originality 
of thought and purpose indicated than a 
disposition to imitate. The tendency of 
such an intellect, influenced as it is by so 
strong a moral nature, would be toward 
philanthropy, morality, and _ religion. 
His frank and earnest nature would in- 
cline him to utter his impressions, and 
his Benevolence would give them a 
humanitarian tenor. 

The subject of our present sketch — who 
forms one of the leaders of the “ General” 
branch of the Baptist denomination, was born 
at Oldham, near Manchester, England, on the 
18th of December, 1805. His parents were 
members of the Wesleyan Connection, and 
were of exemplary piety, though moving in a 
comparatively humble sphere of life. His first 
education was communicated to him at a pri- 
vate academy at Chester, England; afterward, 
however, he was the favorite pupil of the Rev. 
W. Winter, M.A., at the grammar-school of his 
native town. Having completed his course 
there, he went to assist his father in his busi- 
ness as a medical practitioner; and prior to 
his entering upon the work of his life, we be- 
lieve he had some experience in other depart- 
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ments of trade. When eighteen years of age 
he became a member of the Methodist New 
Connection, among which earnest and devoted 
people he first made use of those talents which 
have made him one of the most widely-known 
preachers of his generation. He remained with 
this body five years. In 1826 he went to Lon- 
don. It was in 1828, we believe, when he 
avowed a change of view on the question of 
baptism, and was publicly immersed on a pro- 
fession of his faith. In 1829 he accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the United 
Christian Church at Perth, Scotland; and he 
lived on that side of the border for five years. 
While there he devoted himself with great 
zeal to a movement that was at that time in its 
infancy, and not very likely to find universal 
favor among Scotchmen—we refer to the tem- 
perance question; and it may be here noted 
that his enthusiasm in this cause has to the 
present day shown no sign of diminution. 


In 1825, Dr. Burns returned to London, as 
pastor of the General Baptist church meeting 
in New Church Street Chapel, Marylebone ; 
and so uniform was his success there, that it 
was twice found necessary to enlarge his 
chapel. He was one of the first members of 
the Evangelical Alliance, and has never missed 
any opportunity of raising his voice or using 
his pen in the cause of Christian Union. In 
the year 1847 he was chosen by the Associa- 
tion of General Baptists to represent his breth- 
ren in a Triennial Conference of the Free- Will 
Baptists of America, heldin Vermont. Twelve 
months previously, the Wesleyan University 
of Middletown, Connecticut, had conferred upon 
him the honorary title of D.D. Several times 
has he been chosen as Moderator and preacher 
of the Annual Assembly of his own denomina- 
tion. He has been a prolific writer, and many 
of his productions have met with a very large 
circulation, not only in Great Britain, but also 
in the United States. His works may be 
classified thus: First, those designed for 
private, and those for general Christian useful- 
- hess, as his first three books, “ Christian Sketch 
Book,” of which twelve thousand copies were 
sold, “ Spiritual Cabinet,” “ Christian Remem- 
brancer.” Afterward, second series of ‘ Chris- 
tian Sketch Book,” “Christian Daily Portion” 
—3865 readings on the person and work of 
Christ, “Sermons for Family Reading,” a 
second volume of the same for village worship, 
“Mothers of the Wise and Good,” “ Deathbed 
Triumphs of Eminent Christians,” “Life of 
Mr. Fletcher of Madeley,” “ Missionary Enter- 
prises,” “ Light for the Sick-room,” “ Light for 
the House of Mourning,” “ None but Jesus,” 
“Christian Exercises for every Lord’s-day,” 
“Discourses on the Various Forms of Religion.” 

Of works designed for ministers and stu- 
dents were, “ Sketches and Skeletons of Ser- 
mons” (nine volumes),, “ Pulpit Cyclopedia” 
(four volumes), “ Sunday-school Sketches,” 
“Christian Philosophy, or Materials for 
Thought,” “ Universal Love of God,” “ Ser- 
mons on Scriptural Election.” Of works for 
young people and children, “ Youthful Piety,” 
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ditto Second Series, “ Youthful Christian,” 
“Good Child’s Gift Book,” “Scripture Cate- 
chism in Verse,” “ Little Poems,” “‘ Missionary 
Rhymes,” “Temperance Hymns,” ete.; also 
“Sabbath Treasure,” for children’s Sunday 
reading. In addition to these, “ Hints to Church 
Members,” “A Few Words to Religious In- 
quirers,” “The Marriage Gift Book and Bridal 
Token,” and it is conjectured that Dr. Burns is 
the author of “ No Better than We Should Be.” 

As editor, Dr. Burns conducted the Christian 
Miscellany in Scotland, a magazine designed 
to promote Christian Union; the Preacher's 
Magazine, extending through six volumes; and 
he was the editor of the London Temperance 
Journal for about seven years. 

He published on his return from America in 
1847 a volume describing the scenes and inci- 
dents of his travels through 2,500 miles of the 
country. 

Dr. Burns delivered the inaugural sermon 
in Manchester on the formation of the United 
Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic, and which was published and 
largely circulated through the kingdom by that 
society. 

Dr. Burns entered on his London pastorate 
in May, 18385, with a membership of about 
twenty persons, and a comparatively empty 
place of worship; his church now numbers 
upward of five hundred communicants, and a 
twice enlarged chapel, with sittings all let, and 
full congregation. 

Dr. Burns is not less famous among his pro- 
fessional brethren as a constructor of sermons 


than he is popular among the various evangeli- 


cal communities of the country as a preacher. 

Dr. Burns exhibited the greatest sympathy 
with the cause of the American Union. Near 
the beginning of the war he placed a small 
flag of “stars and stripes” over his study 
table, and retains it there still, and ever 
prayed in his public services for the revered 
President Abraham Lincoln in association with 
the Queen of Great Britain. Im politics, he 
belongs to the school of thorough Reformers, 
but is equally attached to the Peace Society, 
and has far more faith in moral principles than 
physical force. 
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RAINBOW PARISH; 
OR, WHAT SHALL WE PAY HIM? 


BY A. A. G. 


Tue 1st of May, when everybody is moving, 
and house-cleaning time, when all things in the 
house are turned upside down, preparatory to 
being turned right side up, are periods marked 
by great confusion and excitement, and also by 
ill-nature and diversity of opinion. But con- 
fusion and excitement, ill-nature and diversity 
of opinion, beyond all description, mark those 
periods in the history of the largest parish of 
Rainbow town, when a new minister stands on 
the dangerous brink of becoming their “ set- 
tled pastor.” 

As it would require a very thorough knowl- 
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edge of geography to find Rainbow town on 
the map, it being known by its ancient, and not 
by its modern, name, it will be well to state 
that the name of Rainbow was given to it by 
a noted wag who thought he could perceive a 
resemblance between its most prominent par- 
ish and the rainbow. 

The following is a copy of a letter he ad- 
dressed to the parish, after attending a meeting 
that was called to discuss a new minister, and 
to decide the question: ‘“‘ What shall we pay 
him ?” 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE CHURCH AND Con- 
GREGATION: I have, within the last twenty 
years, named three or four country-seats, sev- 
eral babies, and half a dozen towns that had 
just been launched into existence; allof which 
country-seats and babies and towns might have 
gone without a name until this day, for aught 
I know, if I had not benevolently offered my 
ingenuity, and named them. 

“Tmight also add, that having a constitutional 
antipathy to everything inappropriate, I have, 
at several different times, changed the names 
of towns, and given them names in harmony 
with the principal characteristic of the ruling 
church. Your church, I see, is the ruling 
church of your town. It leads, and all the rest 
have to follow. Consequently, it is the church 
of the place. It gives color and tone to society ; 
but its principal characteristic is its variety, its 
variety of people, its variety of opinion, and its 
endless variety of shades of opinion, Seeing, 
as I do, the grand peculiarity of your parish, I 
venture to offer my services, and name it the 
Rainbow parish. And that it may indeed be 
a church that is like a city set upon a hill, I 
name the whole town after it. Henceforth, no 
one can speak of Rainbow town without being 
reminded of Rainbow parish, and your church 
will have an éclat that it has never before 
known. If I can assist you in deciding the 
question: ‘ What shall we pay him?’ I will be 
most happy todoso. Very truly yours, 

“ AN OUTSIDER.” 


The “Outsider” was quite correct in his 
opinion. The Rainbow parish of Rainbow 
town embraced every possible variety of mind, 
and every conceivable size of soul. And all 
degrees of conformity to this lower world, and 
all degrees of consecration to the upper world 
were to be seen within its inclosure. Menand 
women who held their gold with an iron grasp, 
and men and women who poured out their 
treasures as the surcharged clouds pour out 
rain, lived and acted within its sacred pre- 
cincts. 

Consequently, the question: “ What shall 
we pay hint?”—a question that always arose, 
as a matter of course, whenever a new minister 
was to be called—was never settled until the 
last minute. If they all had had contracted, 
stingy souls, there would have been unanimity ; 
and the question being settled, and a small sal- 
ary decided upon, all that the minister would 
have had to do vrould be to come, or—znot come. 

But, as could be proved by the minutes of 
the meeting that the “ Outsider” attended, there 
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were men in the church to whom stinginess 
was pain—to whom hoarding up money, or 
spending it all on themselves, was positive 
torture. By full, free, generous giving in this 
world, they expected to lay up a fortune in 
heaven, and go thither at last toenjoyit. They 
had faith in things visible, but more faith in 
things invisible; and so they were not of those 
who get all they can, and keep all they get. 
There was Mr. Doubledo, whose head made 
money, and whose heart gaye itaway. The 
world called him “lucky,” but the Great Cre- 
ator set his seal upon him, and called him one 
of his noblest works. To him, silver and gold 
were of little value if he could not give them 
away; and he carried his royal nature on his 
forehead, in his eye, in his voice, in his hand. 
Every one in Rainbow parish knew, when he 
rose in the church meeting, that he was not 
about to propose a moderate salary, for modera- 
tion was something that his benevolence could 
not endure, and at which his justice revolted 
whenever the subject before the people was the 
minister’s salary. 


And there were others of kindred spirits— 
men who dared to stand up and advocate ease 
and comfort and a large supply of this world’s 
goods for ministers / And they were not afraid 
to add: “Let it be at our expense. Let every 
man of us give as God hath prospered him, 
that the minister who comes to us may be ‘ full 
and abound.’ ” 

But there were others, whose eyes grew large 
and whose breath grew short at the idea of let- 
ting a minister /—a minister of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ !—be “ full and abound.” 

“Tt will never do,” said one, and another: 
“ Geshurun waxed fat and kicked. Great tem- 
poral prosperity injures a ministers spirituali- 
ty.” Those who were the first thus to remon- 
strate against a large salary were men of great 
worldly ambition but small means; and they 
had become narrow in all their ideas of how a 
minister should live, and envious of any pros- 
perity superior to their own. 

“T have only fifteen hundred dollars a year 
to live on,” said brother Pinch, “and I don’t 
know why my minister should have three 
thousand. As to the four thousand, that broth- 
er Doubledo suggests, I wish to say that it is a 
disgrace to the Christian church.” 

Mr. Doubledo mildly replied that the brother 
with “only fifteen hundred dollars a year to 
live on” need pay no more than his share, and 
that it was the duty of a people to see to it 
that their minister lived free from worldly 
cares and anxieties. 

But brother Pinch, and several other brothers 
of his stamp, continued to recoil at the idea of 
allowing a minister to be “full and abound.” 
They forgot that God gives to his ministers the 
right to say to those whom they serve: “If we 
haye sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?” 
They forgot that God blesses “carnal things” 

to the use of the preachers of His truth—that 
preaching should bring a “carnal” reward, and 
that “the laborer is worthy of his reward.” 
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And within this spiritual fold were others of 
like mind with brother Pinch and his kindred 
spirits, but unlike them in purse, for their 
purses were long and well filled. They had 
“no room where to bestow their goods”—goods 
bought with the overflowings of their treasury. 
They lived in palaces, and were celebrated for 
their equipage, and their plate, and their—un- 
bounded generosity to themselves! But when 
that man of rich, noble soul—Mr. Doubledo— 
said to them, “Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things,” they answered that the Bible 
ought not to be so twisted as to be made to 
encourage extravagance in ministers ! 

“You must not so interpret ‘all good things, 
as to make it mean luxuries!” they said. 
“Ministers, with small salaries are much more 
spiritual than ministers with large salaries. 
Four thousand dollars a year is enough to peril 
any minister’s soul, and is as bad for his family 
as for him.” 

Mr. Flash, Mr. Bubble, and Mr. Tiptop were 
particularly earnest in condemning a large sal- 
ary, not only as a blight upon spirituality, but 
as something entirely unnecessary to a minis- 
ter and his family.” 

Was there ever such a vexed and vexing 
question as, ‘“ What shall we pay him?” Ney- 
er. Anda third meeting was called to decide it. 

During the interim of two or three days, an- 
other letter was received from the “ Outsider,” 
and thus it read: 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE CHURCH AND CON- 
GREGATION: I was present at your second 
meeting, and you will allow me to compliment 
you on the intellectual and moral power there 
displayed, and also to offer you a few hints, and 
a few wise words of caution. Mr. Doubledo is 
a dangerous man—a person of his style is al- 
ways dangerous—and the church and congre- 
gation must beware of being carried away by 
him into extravagance, There is nothing more 
unwise than needless expenditure of money, 
and it is needless expenditure—nothing else— 
that Mr. Doubledo advocates. 

“Mr. Pinch and those who agree with him 
were the soundest and safest reasoners in your 
meeting, but I observed that they had not that 
large measure of practical economy that they 
might have. Why, gentlemen of the church 
and congregation, and particularly you, Mr. 
Doubledo and those of your mind, do you not 
know that ministers ‘want but little here be- 
low, nor want that little long? All that is 
necessary for a minister of the Gospel is to have 
his body and soul kept together, and this can 
be done with—a very small salary! I could 
bring a thousand instances to prove that but 
little is required to keep a minister’s soul in its 
earthly tabernacle. Well, therefore, might any 
wise man, in seeing you pay four thousand, or 
even three thousand, a year, ask, ‘To what 
purpose is all this waste ?” 

“Tf I may refer again to Mr. Doubledo, I 
will say that he does not interpret Scripture 
correctly. ‘ Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate unto him that teacheth, in all 
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good things,’ is susceptible of a thousand inter- 
pretations, and is always interpreted according 
to the mind of the reader. Now, aman like 
Mr. Doubledo thinks that roast beef and plum 
pudding, turkeys and oyster sauce, and silver 


knives and forks to eat them with, and other 


silver to match, come under the head of ‘ all 
good things. Itisa singular case of delusion, 
but so itis. He really thinks that ‘they who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel, 
and live in fine style. Itis a peculiar opinion 
of his—long and obstinately maintained—that 
preachers should have as many of the good 
things of this world as their hearers. And he 
seems positively anxious that they should all 
go to heaven ‘on flowery beds of ease; at 
least, he wants them to have all the ease that 
money can possibly bring. If he sees this let- 
ter, as he doubtless will, he must excuse my 
plainness. In coyclusion, let me advise the 
church to heed the advice of Mr. Pinch and 
his set, and also to value and use the sugges- 


~ tions of Messrs. Flash, Bubble, and Tiptop. 


“Let me add, that even if it would be a good 
thing for your minister to revel in the luxury 
of a large salary, too much should not be ex- 
pected from the three last-mentioned gentle- 
men; for it is no more than just that a man 
should keep for himself and his family what he 
has toiled hard to get. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that each of these gentlemen has not 
only a wife and children, but great style, to 
support. And their good wishes for the spirit- 
uality of the minister and his family should be 
taken for solid gold, and very little ‘filthy 
lucre’ be expected from them. 

“ Hoping that you will realize the importance 
of giving your minister @ small salary, I re- 
main, Very truly yours, 

“AN OUTSIDER.” 


“Isn’t that question settled yet?” asked Mrs. 
Flash, in a tone of surprise, as Mr. Flash was 
about to start for another meeting. ‘“ Well, re- 
ally, I think that men have more meetings and 
less common sense than any class of beings in 
the universe. Women, yes, one woman, could 
decide, in a moment, what the minister’s salary 
should be. Why, what can he do with more 
than fifteen hundred dollars? The parsonage 
is small and unpretending, as it ought to be; 
and if the family are unpretending, as a minis- 
ter’s family ought to be, they will find fifteen 
hundred dollars an ample supply.” 

But Mrs. Flash, like the men whose indeci- 
sion and lack of common sense she deplored, 
was a little forgetful; at least, it did not occur 
to her, just then, that although her husband’s 
income was ten thousand dollars, she had found 
it very difficult to keep within its limits. And 
yet, if it had occurred to her, she would not 
haye been convicted of an ungenerous deci- 
sion. Oh, no! She would have said: “My 
husband is not a minister. I am nota minister's 
wife—my family is not a ménister’s family. We 
are no rule for a minister.” 

Mrs. Flash, Mrs. Bubble, and Mrs. Tiptop 
occupied the same social position—the same 
level. They all lived and moved and had 
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their being on very high ground. As the nat- 
ural result of being at the same distance from 
common people, they were very intimate 
friends; and although they did not mingle 
much with “the church and congregation” in 
Rainbow town, they interested themselves, in 
a haughty way, in the affairs of the parish, and 
freely expressed their ideas with regard to the 
expense and style of living suited to a minister. 

It was very painful to Mrs. Tiptop “to see 
the minister’s wife or daughters in rich, costly 
dresses or expensive furs.” And she had an 
equally strong aversion to “a great deal of 
plate in a minister’s family;’ but she took 
great delight in accumulating it in her own— 
that is, genuine silver. She abominated plated 
ware, and had repeatedly instructed Mr. Tip- 
top never to bring any into the house. 

And Mrs. Bubble and Mrs. Flash, as well as 
Mrs. Tiptop, had everything costly and genu- 
ine. No imitations of anything were to be 
found in their houses. They had cultivated 
their tastes to the highest point, and gratified 
them to the highest degree; but they were firm 
in the conviction that ministers and ministers’ 
families should control their tastes, subdue 
their worldly ambition, and live as simply and 
plainly as possible—in short, live above the 
world. 

Miss Silvia Tiptop might array herself in 
pink silk, blue silk, white silk, or black silk, 
according to her capricious tastes; Miss Sera- 
phina Bubble might blaze with diamonds, and 
Miss Angelica Flash might pay fabulous prices 
for almost invisible laces—but “a pink silk 
dress was unbecoming to a minister's daughter.” 
The smallest diamond in a ring—even when 
the ring was a present—worn by a minister's 
daughter, “looked out of place ;” and anything 
more than a bit of sixpenny lace around her 
throat was “ extravagance.” 

“ Quite good enough for a ménister’s family,” 
was a fayorite expression with the Tiptops and 
Bubbles and Flashes; and there was a pros- 
pect that, between them and the Pinch family, 
the new minister and his wife and daughters 
would be compelled, by a poor salary, to let 
their “ moderation be known unto all men.” 

A. third meeting, and much warm debate, 
fixed the salary at twenty-five hundred dollars. 
This was quite below Mr. Doubledo’s ambition 
for the new minister, but he comforted him- 
self with secretly resolving to bring it up to 
three thousand. 

The minister was soon settled in the Rain- 
bow parish of Rainbow town, but with the 
Flashes and Bubbles and Tiptops on one side, 
and Mr. Pinch and his set on the other, he 
would have had rather a poor time of it, if Mr. 
Doubledo had not remembered to bring the 
salary up to three thousand dollars. 

Soon after his settlement in Rainbow town, 
his parish received another letter from the 
“Outsider.” The following is a faithful copy 
of it: 

“DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN OF RAINBOW 
Parisi: J am surprised that, with such men 
in your chureh as Mr. Pinch, Mr. Flash, Mr. 
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Bubble, and Mr. Tiptop, you should have vot- 
ed your minister twenty-five hundred dollars! 
Twenty-five hundred dollars in a cowntry town 
is, in my opinion, as dangerous as the cholera 
or the small-pox in an overcrowded city. 

“The Lord give your minister grace, for the 
devil will keep his eye on that big pile, and 
use it, as he can, for bait. These are trying 
times for ministers. They are not allowed to 
go through storms and tempests to heaven, 
but everything is so arranged that they have a 
pleasant voyage over a quiet sea; and when 
they reach the hayen, they can’t take their 
places with those who have ‘come up out of 
much tribulation.’ 

“There is now afloat in the church and the 
world the yery pernicious idea that poverty is 
no help to spirituality— that even ministers 
may have all the world can give and yet have 
heaven too. 

“But, my brethren, it is true, indisputably 
true, that there is nothing so good for the inner 
life of a minister of the Gospel as being perplexed 
to know how to ‘make the ends meet.’ It is 
said—and that’s another pernicious idea afloat 
in the church and the world—that when the 
saints come to possess the earth (and there’s a 
great many ministers among them, you know), 
they will have the best of everything agoing; 
and that pretty much all the silver and gold 
will be in their hands. Many really believe 
that the saints will ‘inherit the earth, and 
manage its riches all in their own way. How 
this will be, I can’t tell, for I know more of the 
past than I do of the future; but if my present 
views are correct—and my views are generally 
correct—spirituality is to be the inheritance of 
the saints ; and in the future, which will be grad- 
ually unfolded before us as time moves on, it 
will be revealed that the ‘ all good things, men- 
tioned in Mr. Doubledo’s favorite passage of 
Scripture, are not necessary to those ministers 
to whom the great Giver has given the rich 
and precious blessing of spirituality. But time 
tests all things, and it will test my views. 

“ Most truly yours, 
“AN OUTSIDER.” 


This third and last letter had no sooner been 
read than Mr. Pinch exclaimed: “I am more 
than ever convinced that prosperity is harmful 
to a minister’s spirituality! Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars—with Mr. Doubledo pouring in 
presents to the amount of another five hun- 
dred—is quite too much !” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Flash, with an ominous 
shake of his head, “ you are right; but the ten- 
dency of the times is to encourage extravagance 
and worldliness in ministers. Hence, it is 
almost impossible to satisfy them, and men 
like Mr. Bubble and Mr. Tiptop and myself, 
who have great burdens to carry in our style 
of living, are taxed for the support of the min- 
istry beyond what we are able to bear. That 
‘Outsider, whoever he is, is a wise man., Let 
us give his letters a place among our most val- 
uable church documents, and preserve them as 
long as the church exists.” Mr, Bubble and 
Mr. Tiptop echoed the sentiments of Mr. Flash, 
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and the letters were preserved, and can be seen, 
in the handwriting of the “Outsider,” among 
the valuable documents of Rainbow parish, in 
Rainbow town. 
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DEDICATION HYMN. 





Written by one of our valued contributors, and sung at 
the dedication of a church, 





Farner of Light, in this fair earthly shrine 
We bow to-day ! 

Our human hearts yearn for the love divine— 
To Thee we pray! 


O draw Thou near, and to our spirits’ prayer 
Give answering sign ! 

And let a Father’s blessing, all may share, 
Seal all as Thine! 


Strengthen our souls, and in our every thought 
Reign Thon, O God! 

Then will the temple that our hands have wrought 
Be Thine abode. 


Then will the struggling spirit here be led 
To sweet release. 

The mourning heart be kindly comforted, 
And crowned with peace. 


Fold us within Thy careful love secure, 
Nor let us stray ! 

By holy yearnings and by promptings pure, 
Mark Thou our way! 


Beneath the gentle shadow of Thy wing, 
O let us rest ! 
Then whether gladness come, or sorrowing, 
We shall be blest. 
¥F. A. BAKER, 


Oe OS 


MY WIFE. 


Sue is a bright and winsome thing, 
And sweet as flowers in May; 
Her voice, my heart is echoing— 
My wife. 


Oh, precious name! Oh, link most dear, 
The earthly solace I prize most ; 
How much thy gentle accents cheer— 
My wife. 


fe helpmate she, a comfort true ; 
No sorrows deep oppress my brain, 
But her soft smiles from sadness woo. 
My wife. 


Her soul is open, clear as light, 
Her every thought I’m free to read; 
She is a lily, pure and bright— 
My wife. 


Are there no shadows in her way, 
No painful crosses to be borne? 
Is life with her a sunny day ? 
My wife. 


Sorrow to her is not unknown, 
And trial sharp hath crossed her path; 
But for all these, she’s sweeter grown— 
My wife. 


Within her breast a holy joy, 
Caught from the great white throne, 
Burns ever fresh, without alloy— 
My wife. 


‘Tis heavenly grace which, daily sought, 
Smooths and adorns her gentle life ; 
With Jesus’ love her heart is fraught— 
My wife. 


While I think her virtues over, 
More and more her worth I feel; 
Richest blessings rest upon her— 
My wife. H. 8. D. 
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“(Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tella the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
xides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,’’—De Fue, 
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HARD TIMES. 


In consequence of seasons of excessive 
drouth, excessive rains, excessive frost, the 
country suffers from short crops. These 
are among the causes of hardtimes. Idle- 
ness, dissipation, bad habits, and thrift- 
lessness beget hard times. Extravagance 
in living; spending more than we earn, 
or more than our income, produce hard 
times. Importing foreign finery, pro- 
duced by pauper labor, in excess of our 
exports, causes hard times. Bad finan- 
ciering, and corrupt legislation, which 
destroy public confidence, produce hard 
times. But free and intelligent Ameri- 
cans know comparatively little of hard 
times. It is the working classes of the 
old country ; the millions of natural born 
paupers who have neither homes of their 
own nor any voice in the Government— 
who are both ignorant and dissipated— 
men, women, and children who subsist 
on the miserable pittance doled out to 
them by their noble masters, lords, and 
ladies, their most gracious majesties 
and rulers; the poor creatures who live 
in hovels and mud huts, who have no 
education, and know nothing of the 
world save by hearsay; who gang to- 
gether in herds with the pigs, all in the 
same family; those, too, who work and 
live in the coal mines, away down in 


total darkness, hundreds of feet under — 


ground—men, women, children, horses 
and donkeys, who do not see daylight 
for days and weeks together—who, when 
they come up into the sunshine, stagger 
and reel from very blindness, are they 
who can be said to thoroughly realize 
the meaning of “ hard times.” Another 
class in the old country may be mention- 
ed, who get a precarious living by fishing, 
and who endure untold suffering from ex- 
posure to cold and damp, night and day, 
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year in and year out — weather-beaten 
men who grow old prematurely, and who 
get doubled up by rheumatism and other 
diseases resulting from undue exposure ; 
the “ work-people,” in many of the fac- 
tories, who delve at the looms from child- 
hood till death, getting only a scanty 
living, often short of the necessaries of 
life, and knowing nothing of its luxuries ; 
these are they who know by bitter, 
pinching experience what is meant by 
the words “ hard times.” 


We repeat, Americans in their worst 
condition know almost nothing of hard 
times. We have never yet had a famine 
in this country. Think of the tens of 
thousands who have starved to death, 
and the millions who live all their lives 
from “ hand to mouth” in the Old World! 
No, there is really no necessity for hard 
times here. It is the improvident, impru- 
dent, idle, imbecile, and dissipated here 
who look to charity for support, and who 
complain of hard times. 
away their tobacco, beer, and rum; let 
them cease repining and go to work; let 
them try the experiment of a little useful 
self-denial, and see what a change will be 
wrought on the times, and especially on 
themselves. Let them cast about in 
search of those who really need a help- 
ing hand and give them a lift. See how 
strong it will make the generous giver of 
timely aid. Try that doctrine which 
says “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” and see if it be not true in 
every case. He who confers the favor 
will be made more happy than the re- 
cipient, no matter how little or how 
large the service, the gift, or the favor. 
The same is true of the teacher; he who 
imparts knowledge gains knowledge in 
the act. His mind expands, and he be- 
comes every day more learned. So it is 
with the writer, the speaker, and the art- 
isan, and with all who do good in the 
world. They get good—grow in grace 
—by doing good. So all the faculties of 
the mind grow by what they feed upon, 
grow by virtue of action. Here, then, 
are the grounds for hope. If we would 
escape hard times, and secure good times, 
let us, each of us, put ourselves in right 
relations to the laws of God—moral, 
physical, and spiritual—and we may 
make the world—to ourselves-- what we 
will, and practically do away with hard 
times. 
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WHAT IS THE MOTIVE? 
FOR YOUR SAKE—FOR MY SAKE. 


THE motive by which we are animated 
makes all the difference in the world as to re- 
sults. If we are self:seeking—7. ¢., working for 
the gratification of selfish ends—we may be 
rewarded by “lucre” alone. But to a noble 
mind, that would be “poor pay.” If we en- 
gage in a business pursuit, every way legiti- 
mate in the eye of the civil law, but which 
must, from its very nature, bring curses instead 
of blessings on the community, it would be 





self-evident to all that that man’s motive was 


purely selfish. If, on the other hand, one en- 
gages in a pursuit, no matter whether it be in 
law, medicine, or divinity ; in agriculture, com- 
merce, or mechanism; and the motive which 
animates the choice and the pursuit be first 
to do the world a useful service, and, secondly, 
to gain means to be used for the good of man- 
kind and the glory of God, a blessing will fol- 
low which the selfish man knows not of. 

One may be actuated by mixed motives, 
namely, to provide for those dependent on him, 
and to take an interest in bettering the condi- 
tion of society, the state, the nation, and the 
world. As to the most useful or the most suit- 
able callings, each must judge for himself, ac- 
cording to the best light he possesses or can 
obtain. It will be asafe rule, however, for 
young men who have yet to choose a life pur- 
suit, to submit the question to the Saviour. 
Anything He would approve, be it ever so sim- 
ple or humble, may be safely done. But any- 
thing on which we could not ask His blessing, 
we-may not do. If we think He would ap- 
prove horse-racing, games of chance, betting, 
gambling, lottery schemes; the growing, sell- 
ing, or the using of tobacco; the manufactur- 
ing or vending of alcoholic liquors, ete., we 
may safely do any or all. But if we think He 
would disapprove one or all of these, we had 
better not do those things. We do not know 
a better standard by which to judge than this. 
As to our aptitude, or lack of it, for special call- 
ings, we may learn from science and common 
sense. Nor should it occupy us half a lifetime 
to learn this. Phrenology reveals the facts in 
the case, and will serve to place each of us just 
where we belong. If the selfish propensities 
predominate, and the moral sentiments are in- 
active, the tendency will be downward. But 
if there be both intellect and godliness, the 
motives will be high and holy. : 

Those good spirits who can not enjoy alone 
blessings equally needed by all, are missiona- 
ries in the true sense. They go about, witha 
Christ-like spirit, imparting by look, word, and 
act heavenly sunshine on all they meet. Have 
they read a good book? they commend it to 
others. Have they experienced a happy emo- 
tion? they communicate it to their neighbors. 
In short, good motives make one everywhere 
acceptable and always welcome, while the self- 
seeker is shunned, dreaded, despised. Let us 
see to it, then, that what we do shall be done 
in accordance with His will, and for the sake of 
others, rather than for any selfish ends. We 
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rejoice in the belief that many of the readers 
of this JOURNAL are actuated by wnselfish mo- 
tives. Readers who lend their JouRNALS, and 
go out of their way to do a neighborly kind- 
ness, verily they shall have their reward. 


> <> 0 
SUICIDE. 


. 


On reading your article on “ Suicide,” in the 
January number, to a neighbor, he narrated 
the following incident, which came within his 
own experience. During the construction of 
the Vermont Central Railroad, while workmen 


were engaged “raising a seam” (in blasting | 
, = food = J oS 


rock), one of them was in the line of the seam 
who supposed himself beyond the point where 
the rock would open. It, however, opened 
under him, and he sank into the fissure as far 
as the lower intestines, and the rock closed 
immediately after upon him to within a couple 
of inches. He was crushed, but suffered no 
pain. Knowing that he could not live, he 
sent for his family, and bade them farewell. 
Entreating to be bled to death, no one 
responded, whereupon he took his knife, and 
having opened an artery in his left arm, bled 
to death. When he was cold, they “ raised 
the seam,” and the body was removed. Why 
did they not release him? the reader will ask. 

His position was upright; he could not lie 
down; and he could not be released. but by 
the action of gunpowder, which would have 
been a torture, and equally as fatal as that of 
burning away timbers to extricate one caught 
between them. Death was inevitable—he had 
no hope. Only excruciating torture could be 
expected till death came; and considering 
this case, Iam led to conclude that he had a 
natural right to take his own life: Of life, his 
lease was up. 

If we can take another’s life to save our own, 
can we take or offer our own life to save 
another’s? Or are our obligations to our own 
life paramount, and cease not for a moment or 
an occasion? The human family say—not 
always. 

Are not all soldiers more or less suicidal 
who fall in war? Are not the intemperate 
suicidal? Are not the gluttons suicidal? Are 
not duelists suicidal? Is there one tenth of 
the human race that is not suicidal?—more 
suicidal than he who bled himself to death? 
Are not those—and they are legion—who pre- 
fer “a short life and a merry one” to one pro- 
tracted by habits of temperance suicidal? If 
these interrogations are affirmed, then suicide 
is not always a crime of such degree as to shut 
out the soul from Heaven. For all we know, tt 
never 73. The dying may almost in a second 
repent, appeal, and be forgiven, too late to tell 
the living of the fact. 

How far excusable he may be who inherits 
a tendency to suicide—unfortunate legacy— 
man can not decide. The writer’s grandfather 
took his own life after years of intemperance, 
from which he had almost entirely reformed. 
The tendency was probably in him. My 
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on an early death. The writer has thus far 
escaped, because possessed of the temperament 
of a grandmother who lived to eighty-five. 
When tempted by illness, or very sick at 
heart, suicide has been a matter of deep con- 
sideration. Having little or no fear now of 
such occurrence, yet he looks forward with 
much solicitude to the future avoidance of the 
influences by which such an act is brought 
about. Doha be 8. 
[We are strong in the belief that one of sane 
mind, thoroughly grounded in true Christianity, 
will not commit suicide. He will, under the 
worst conceivable circumstances, rather resign 
himself to the will of God and submit to the 
inevitable “ Thy will be done.’ A godly man 
will obey His will, and wait.—Eb.] 
~——_——0b- 2-0 


DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS. 


BY VIRGINIA VARLEY. 


ALTHOUGH the new dispensation did away 
with the necessity of prophesying, it did not 
therefore make the prophecies of none effect, 
or prevent the visitation of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, even unto this day 
and generation, as we are abundantly able to 
testify. We are continually building new edi- 
fices on the foundations of old ones, and com- 
ing ages will but repeat the processes of re- 
construction. Such has been the course of 
events since the first day of creation, and it 
bids fair to continue until the end of time. 
On the principle that counter-currents produce 
the agitation necessary to preserve the health 
of the moral and physical world, nations and 
individuals organize, reorganize, and disorgan- 
ize with a facility that makes anything like 
order almost an impossibility. ‘“ Order was 
Heaven’s first law,” which has been repeated 
by man so frequently as to cease to be incor- 
porated in the statutes. Congress votes against 
it every session. Diésorder is the order of the 
day. 

I began this article with the idea of direct- 
ing attention to the diversities of gifts, their 
uses and abuses. In this day, when the great 
cry of “equal rights” has gone forth, and re- 
ceived an echo from almost every quarter of 
the globe, it would be strange if women—even 
those very far removed from strong-minded— 
had not undertaken to think for themselves. 
I fancy a great mistake has been made at the 
outset, in supposing that women were only 
waiting for something to do; that men were 
to crowd themselves closer together to make 
room for the advancing army of female 
workers. 

Real genuine ability never waits for a 
sphere. The child that is ready to try his feet 
never frets at limited advantages, but makes 
use of those which he has. Woman’s eleya- 
tion is to begin in the cradle; and it very 
much depends on the mothers of this genera- 
tion what sphere their children are to occupy 
in the next. 

How forcibly the truth of that familiar text 


father and brother, ambitious to excess, brought | is impressed upon the mind !—“ there are di- 
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versities of gifts, and different operations of 
the same spirit.” And you can no more train 
a dray-horse into a racer than you can make 
a genius out of poor material. 

The mistake in educating at the start is the 
mistake we are to guard against, if we are ever 
to hope for the millennium of reconstruction. 
Julia has a taste for needlework and fine em- 
broidery ; but Julia’s mamma—who ruined 
her own eyesight by close application to tent- 
stitch, satin-stitch, English-wheel, and similar 
needle gymnastics—is determined that her 
daughter shall not sacrifice herself to such 
foolishness. Besides, what use will fine needle- 
work be in the society she is expected to 
adorn? So Julia is driven to the piano-stool, 
where she vents her spite on the unoffending 
key-board and the ears of her audience. 


To be faithful in pursuing that which is dis- 
tasteful to every sense, implies a sacrifice as 
great as human heart has power to endure. 
We can get used to it, of course, as we can 
get used to anything but hanging; but where 
there is no love to sweeten the work, how bit- 
ter it must be! But human short-sightedness 
makes it next to impossible to determine what 
sort of an education is necessary for a woman. 
Whatever trade a boy may be apprenticed to, 
he is at liberty to make it his life-work, and to 
go wherever it can be made most available. 
But a woman’s lot is so uncertain—begin- 
ning in the kitchen and ending in the parlor, 
or more frequently beginning in the parlor 
and ending in the kitchen—that, after all, it is 
not so much education as the power of adapt- 
ability that fits her for any station she may be 
called upon to occupy. And this is a gift of 
grace. I am reminded of one who, in her 
early youth, was endowed with dignity of 
carriage and the attractive graces of true 
womanhood, which, supplemented by an edu- 
cation suited to her position in life, made her, 
as her friends were accustomed to say, “fit 
for the White House,” which, in America, is 
equivalent to royalty. Her performance on 
the piano was masterly; she spoke French 
fluently ; was skilled in wax-work, needle- 
work, painting, and everything requiring deli- 
cate manipulation, besides having a mind ca- 
pable of discussing the weightiest subjects in 
debate. 

Well, she married, and in a little Western 
town is bringing up her family, whose care 
prevents her returning to what are veritably 
the “lost arts,’ and keeps her vibrating be- 
tween the kitchen and the nursery. 

I could cite hundreds of similar cases. Mar- 
riage makes a yocation for most women. 
With so many avenues open to honorable em- 
ployment, it seems unnecessary for single 
women, properly educated or moderately gift- 
ed, to cry for ““something to do.” Fill some 
niche; if that which offers is not exactly the 
one you desire, still accept it until something 
better turns up; it is infinitely better than 
doing nothing. 

There is a great talk about doing kitchen 
duty, as being far more preferable and praise- 
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worthy than many other occupations. Forbid 
that any should accept the position unless they 
haye an unmistakable call in that direction! 
Try your hand at everything else before you 
swell the ranks of the undisciplined, whose 
maneuvers haye resulted in a devastation and 
destruction appalling to gastronomy. The 
laborer should be worthy his hire. 

I appeal to mothers. Have you a boy to 
educate? No matter what his social standing, 
put him to some trade that will make him a 
useful member of society, capable of support- 
ing himself in any emergency, wherever for- 
tune may fling him. And the girls. O that 
I had the wisdom of a Solomon, that I might 
instruct you! Finite judgment can but err; 


but you will have done your duty if you give | 


them a specialty of. some kind, if it is nothing 
more than making the bonnets or the dresses 
of the family. Even that may be a “saving 
ordinance” in days to come; for “ thou know- 
est not which shall prosper, this or that.” 


Above all things, whatever their station in | 
life, teach them, or have them taught, if you | 


are not able to do it yourself, the use of the 


do both—that they “do not know how to make 
a garment.” 
upon the children ! 


I remember how amused I was at a soldiers’ 
aid society, where hospital garments and neces- 


saries were being made by ladies connected | 


with one of our city churches. There was a 
great amount of enthusiasm displayed, and the 
presidentess was at her wits’ end. All the 
ladies wanted to do the plainest part of the 
work—hemming handkerchiefs and the like— 
and were horrified at the idea of making a 
button-hole. They could gossip so easily 
while they were hemming; it was tongue 
against needle, and the former won by fearful 
odds. So those who had served a long ap- 
prenticeship, and were qualified by grace as 
well, took up the bright little shaft and sent it 
flying through “seam, gusset, and band.” But 
the credit was more equally divided, and who 
was the wiser? The lady president took up 
a flannel shirt, and, with a most woeful expres- 
sion of countenance, showed me the sleeve put 
in upside down, and one of the wristbands put 
on the neck; and such mistakes occurred at 
every meeting. 

But to return. Girls manifest their tastes 
more readily than boys, and taste requires cul- 
tivation. I speak to the ear of teachers, with 
a sigh for “ what might have been,” had those 
who undertook to instruct me discharged their 
obligations. Superficially educated, with a 
smattering.of generalities and no idea of con- 
centration; praised for a God-given talent, 
yet never taught how to use it, when ne- 
cessity threw me on my owh resources, 
from the depths of a tortured soul I cried, 
“What can I do?” “Facilis descensus,” and 
for want of confidence in myself I slipped into 
the convenient position of a needlewoman, and 
wore my heart with continual fretting. Pa- 
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tient sisterhood! I know, by painful expe- 
rience, all that you have to undergo, and 
my heart, my back, and my fingers ache for 
you. 

I knew I could do better; and never for- 
getting to fan the spark of desire that burned 
within, it gradually brightened and brightened, 
until by its light I saw more clearly, and re- 
signed the needle for the pen. It was the issu- 
ing of an emancipation proclamation ; and my 
soul rejoices over her deliverance from bond- 
age to this day. But my gift may not be 
yours, remember. Many kind friends declared 
it was injuring my health to sew so steadily. 
It has been proved that mental labor is ex- 
hausting to the neryous system; and for phys- 
ical ends merely, housework has been recom- 
mended. What the soul approves, the body 
will sanction. I can do many things; but 
certain plants require certain soil, and I am 
pretty sure I shall not grow as God intended 
I should, unless I find the place where He 
meant me to be. 

Teach the children some one thing, and 


| teach that so well that they will be able to 
necdle, that they may never confess, boastingly | 
or with shame—I haye heard young women | 


handle it on all sides, to be so familiar with it 
that should any new feature develop itself it 
will at once be apparent to their understand- 
ing. Remembering there are diversities of 
gifts, do not educate Paul for the ministry 
when he proves himself to be a very “child 
of the devil,’ or put James in a machine-shop 
when he has no taste for tools or machinery, 
and don’t care to know the working principles 
of a steam-engine. 

Every child is a compass-bearer, and if you 
set the craft afloat, you have but to watch the 
course it is carried by the current of circum- 
stances to decide what influences will control 
it most effectually. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that science can aid you if any uncer- 
tainty should arise in forming your decision. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED is now in its 47th volume. 
What a mine of valuable information its pages 
have contained! And yet it goes on, endlessly 
turning out its stores. There are numbers of 
people who don’t know what this magazine is. 
Let them read it, and they will be charmed to 
find a repertory of facts on character, history, 
science, literature, social economics, natural 
history, and domestic matters which will sur- 
prise them from its size and richness. The 
JOURNALis a very cheap one, and the reputation 
it has established is kept up with a jealous 
care by Mr. Wells, its editor and publisher.— 
Southern Son. 


[Thank you, Mr. Son. Glad to be appreci- 
ated by one so capable; we take off our hat, 
make a respectful bow, and— continue to 
exercise our “jealous care.” Our circula- 
tion in the South is on the increase, a fact 
which augurs well for that region, so lately 
desolated by the track of war. It is coming 
up, and we are “right” glad of it.] 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is amade in the 
knowledge of mau.—Aprrzheiin. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


BY KARL VOGHT. 


Karu Voeut, the celebrated German eth- 
nologist, concluded, in January last, at Leipsic, 
a very remarkable series of lectures on Man, 
considered especially in his relations to other 
grades of organized beings. His remarks 
were of more than ordinary interest; and their 
publication in book form will be looked for 
with interest. He is charged, especially by the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Germany, with ele- 
vating the brute at the expense of man, and 
with materialistic tendencies ; but we think no 
one can gainsay the value of the facts which 
he has presented to us when they are properly 
estimated. His assigning to the principles of 
the phrenological examination of the brain 
“the most important” place in his ethnological 
researches, is a grand movement in the right 
direction. We translate the following conden- 
sation of his remarks from a German report: 
THE PROGRESS OF THE BRAIN WITH CIVILI- 

ZATION. 

The lecturer began, in his concluding lecture, 
by submitting a picture of the exerted activity 
through which man, in the pre-historic period, 
had had to defend his existence against other 
species, and then proceeded to trace out the 
influence which work and culture exercised 
upon him in the earlier stages of his mental 
advancement. _With the progress of civiliza- 
tion, he said, equally progressed the deyelop- 
ment of the human figure, in the symmetry 
and harmony of its members, but more espe- 
cially the development of that most important 
organ in man, namely, the brain. The skulls 
belonging to the earlier periods are, in their 
formation, but a degree advanced from wild- 
ness—yea, brutishness; and with many races 
and tribes these vestiges have not been wholly 
removed. As the muscles are made perfect by 
exercise, so also is the volume of the brain, 
and its corresponding skull, enlarged by the | 
progress of thought. It is that [the progress 
of the brain from a lower to a higher state] 
which is the chief measurement of intellectual 
power. This development of the brain is, too, 
related to the form of the face; the more the 
latter approaches the animal type, the less be- 
comes the circumference of,the brain. 

The brain which is connected with the low- 
est grade of human cultivation, namely, the 
native Australian, has an average volume of 
1,200 cubic centimeters; that of the civilized 
European, 1,500 cubic centimeters. A Turo- 
pean with a brain of only 1,000 cubic centi- 
meter measurement would be considered an 
idiot; yet the Australian and the Hottentot 
have scarcely more. 

Even within the historic period, the volume 
of the brain has increased with the progress of 
civilization, yet without the external form of 
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man being essentially changed. In Paris, a 
short time ago, three distinct places of burial 
were deprived of their contents, and were sub- 
jected to comparative examinations by emi- 
nent physiologists of that city. One division 
consisted of the oldest remains taken from the 
vaults; they were from the higher rank of soci- 
ety existing at the time of Charlemagne, in 
the twelfth century. Another division was 
made up of the remains of all classes, repre- 
senting the period from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century; and a third, of the same 
classes, represented the later civilization of 
1781 to 1814. In general, the cavity of the 
_ skull of those of the highest social and intellec- 
tual grades was found to be larger than that 
of the others, while, examined singly, the 
modern skull of the people had a greater brain 
capacity than the skull of the ancient baron. 
The increase in the size of the brain during the 
space of from six hundred to a thousand years 
amounts, in the mean, to 70 cubic centimeters. 
And this development has taken place in the 
above-mentioned types. 


MAN AND THE APE. y 

The lecturer then went into an elaborate 
comparison of the ape with man, commencing 
with the bony structure, and then passing to 
the consideration of the brain. The largest 
gorilla-brain which Professor Vogt had had an 
opportunity of examining, had a measurement 
of only 5387 cubic centimeters, scarcely more 
than a third the size of a European. Another 
remarkable difference is contained in the fact, 
that the brain of the gorilla, during life, is near- 
ly stationary, gaining but 6 cubic centimeters 
yearly, until it has reached its highest measure ; 
while with man, a rapid growth of the brain 
takes place in the first year of life. 

The young ape and the human child resem- 
ble each other in the formation of the skull and 
brain only relatively at most; the older they 
become the more unlike they are. With the 
ape, the animal portion of the head, and espe- 
cially the jaws, become more and more strongly 
developed. A child, which has at its birth 
from 400 to 450 cubic centimeters of brain, must 
still gain 1,000 cubic centimeters before ma- 
turity. Of this, one half is acquired in the first 
year, so that at the close of the year it will 
possess about 950 cubic centimeters, being at 
the rate of increase of about 1 cubic centimeter 
per day. 

From this, Vogt declared that, by the exer- 
cise of the brain during the first year of life, 
real conceptions (the faculties of seeing, hear- 
ing, etc.,) are formed out of the impressions of 
the senses (sight, sound, etc.) This language 
is intimately connected with the new physio- 
logical [phrenological] mode of examination 
in the development of particular portions of 
the brain. 

In general, the arching of the forehead, over 
the eyes, is devoted to the inteilectual functions. 
The more conyolutions this part of the brain 
has, the greater is its activity. The lecturer, 
in proof of his statement, exhibited a cast from 
the brain of the famous mathematician Gauss, 
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in comparison with that of a Hottentot, show- 
ing their almost total absence in the latter and 
the great depth of the conyolutions in the other, 
after which he proceeded: 

Still, with all these differences in the forma- 
tion of the ape and man, there are still grada- 
tions. The lower grades extend, as it were, by 
individual branches up to the higher, and these 
again, with individual radications, connect 
with the lower. In the ape species, the goril- 
la, the orang, and the chimpanzee most resem- 
ble the human species; but they do so in dif- 
ferent ways, so that each of these species, con- 
sidered on the one side, approximate more 
nearly to man, and again, on the other, recede 
farther from him. Considered in relation to 
his bodily members and organization, the 
gorilla resembles man more than either the 
orang or the chimpanzee; but he recedes when 
the orang is compared with reference to the 
formation of his skull, teeth, etc. On the other 
side, Messrs. Schwarz and Scherzer, who ac- 
companied the Novara expedition, have taken 
measurements of ten different races of men, ac- 
cording to Professor Vogt’s instructions, and 
they give us the result that they found races 
bearing strong relationship to the ape—-some 
in the formation of the skull, and others in the 
members of the body. 


THE MICROCEPHALON. 

We come now to a peculiar department, up- 
on which the lecturer dwelt for a long time— 
the so-called microcephalons, of which he enu- 
merated forty-four cases from literature, and 
he himself had examined many such cases. 
These microcephalons—which are often de- 
scended from perfectly healthy parents, and 
have perfectly normal brothers and sisters— 
have a brain absolutely too small and inade- 
quate. Only two of these which Professor 
Vogt examined, had over 537 cubic centime- 
ters of brain (but more than the gorilla). A 
ten-year-old boy in Wurtemberg had only 272 
cubic centimeters, and a lady of thirty-three 
years of age, only 296. The skull and brain 
grow with them exactly as with the ape. The 
other portions of the body are well formed. 
Such microcephalons were the Aztecs which 
for a long time were exhibited in many coun- 
tries of Europe. The microcephalons are dis- 
tinguished by an apish movement; a strong 
imitative impulse; do not speak, but make a 
harsh noise, and are very fond of climbing, etc. 


VOGT’S CONCLUSIONS. 

Professor Vogt concludes from his inyestiga- 
tions that the present man derives his origin, not 
from similarly formed ancestors, nor yet from 
the present ape. When young, ape and man 
approximate to each other in form, hence both 
are derived from a related stock whose form 
of brain stands upon a lower scale than that of 
the present ape.(!) From this original uniform 
stock the ape and man have proceeded in their 
wider separation; the former has remained 
nearly stationary; the latter has progressed to 
a higher form of development. 

The lecturer made a remark that this theory 
of progression from the imperfect to the per- 
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fect, whereby individual men and particular 
generations, through peculiar power, by con- 
tinual exercise and the proper use of the intel- 
lectual faculties, can contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the race—at all events, the perfection 
of man, as a rational being, is much more 
worthy of him than the idea of a degradation 
of humanity from an ideal and more perfect 
state to a more imperfect one. 
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KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 


WueEn Theodore, the present Negus, or em- 
peror, of Abyssinia, placed himself upon the 
throne, he assumed the control of a land which 
had been devastated for generations by the 
civil wars and ambitious agitations of petty 
feudal warriors and chieftains. The people, 
tired of anarchy and misrule, flocked around 
his conquering standard, and believed that 
their long-promised deiiverer and the restorer 
of their ancient prosperity had come. They 
fancied that in him would be fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of the old tradition, that “a king of the 
name of Theodore shall arise, who shall make 
Abyssinia great, and who shall destroy Mecca 
and Medina, the two chief cities of the Mos- 
lem.” His conquests already made gave pro- 
mise of the fulfillment of this old tradition, and 
amid the general rejoicing of the people the 
High Abouna proclaimed him king—“ Wegusa 
Negest Téodérosé za Itopia”—king of all kings, 
Theodore of Ethiopia. 

From that time the future looked promising 
to him and his people. They believed in his 
“ divine right” as ruler, and his claim to lineal 
descent from Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. He was himself imbued with this 
notion. ‘“ My fathers, the emperors,” said he 
in a letter to Queen Victoria, speaking of his 
ancestors, “had forgotten the Creator; he 
handed over their kingdom to the Gallas and 
the Turks; but God created me, lifted me out 
of the dust, and restored the empire to my 
rule. He endowed me with power, and en- 
abled me to stand in the place of my fathers. 
By this power I drove away the Gallas; but 
for the Turks, I have told them to leave the 
land of my ancestors. They refuse !” 

To understand Theodore’s character aright, 
as he was and as he is now, we must take into 
full consideration what he has always con- 
sidered to be his divine mission—the restora- 
tion of his kingdom to the height of its former 
civilization. In his biography we shall sce 
how this thought has become a part of his life ; 
he has been warped by it; but still it is the 
index of his character. ‘He has been exas- 
perated and soured,” says the missionary Duf- 
ton, “by the failure of his plans of conquest 
and by frequent revolts among his subjects. 
He seems to have conceived the fanatical idea 
of his divine mission, as the Messiah or the 
Son of Dayid, to subdue both Arabia and 
Egypt, and to deliver the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem from the Mohammedan. Instead 
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of accomplishing these grand schemes, he has 
been incessantly worried during the last five 
or six years by hostile confederations of the 
warlike chieftains of Abyssinia.” fi 

Theodore has become fanatical on the sub- 
ject of his religious mission. His whole life 
has been a warring against the Mohammedan 
Gallas, the Egyptians, the Arabians, and the 
tribes of his own neighborhood. Many of 
these smaller tribes, and even the Gallas, he 
has compelled to embrace the Abyssinian 
Christianity. It was through the followers 
of Islam that Abyssinia’s civilization was cut 
off, and Mohammedanism was only kept in 
check by Theodore’s power. He was the only 
barrier between it and the only remnant of 
Jewish Christianity in Africa. Theodore look- 
ed upon all men who wished to engraft other 
religions in his country as intruders; and this 
was the feeling of his people. 

“T know,” said he to M. Le Jean, the French 
consul, “the tactics of European governments 
when they wish to take possession of an East- 
ern territory. They first of all send mission- 
aries, then consuls to strengthen the mission- 
aries, and finally battalions to back up the 
consuls. I am not a rajah of Hindustan to 
be bamboozled in that manner. I prefer to 
deal with the battalions first.” It is the ac- 
tual fulfillment of this remarkable prophecy— 
the advance of an English expedition—that 
draws the attention of the world Abyssinian- 
ward. 


And these words must show us that we have 
not to deal simply with an ordinary African 
Negus, but with a man of superior intelligence 
and foresight far above the average of his 
countrymen. Despite his recent acts of abom- 
inable inhumanity, there is much found of 
what is really great in the acts of his early 
rule. More gifted men than he have utterly 
broken down on the failure of a deeply-cher- 
ished plan. Surrounded by the warlike and 
hostile Gallas, by savage and predatory races, 
and by the hosts of Mohammedan powers, he 
had believed that, with a united Abyssinia 
from the banks of the Nile to the shores of the 
Red Sea, he could accomplish his grand idea 
of stopping the further spreading of the power 
of Islam. The magnitude of his task can only 
be comprehended by a careful study of the 
surrounding country, its varied inhabitants 
and religions. He has had everything to con- 
tend with, the lazy, degraded, licentious priest- 
hood, the consequently influenced peasantry, 
and the jealous rival chieftains. 

Theodore’s right to the Abyssinian throne 
is based on the principle of “might makes 
right;” but is justified by the custom of his 
country, and by the fact that it had no legit- 
imate ruler when he arose to power. He 
claims his descent, on his father’s side, from 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Abys- 
sinian tradition has it on this wise: Once upon 
a time Mikada, queen of Sheba, brought as a 
testimony of admiration to King Solomon, at 
Jerusalem, immense treasures from the mighty 
kingdom of Ethiopia. When she returned to 











] her native land, she presented it with a fur- 


ther proof of her admiration of King Solomon, 
in the shape of a son, who was named Men- 
ilek (Messikek). From this Menilek, who eyen- 
tually became king of Ethiopia, Dedjas (duke) 
Hailo Waleda Georgia, the father of Theodore, 
traced his descent. Theodore’s mother is also 
traditionally supposed to be descended from 
the great Jewish king; but the only facts we 
gather make her out to be “a poor widow or 
slave, who resided, some forty years ago, in 
the neighborhood of Gondar, and who gained 
a living for herself and son by gathering an 
herb called kousso ;” and his enemies charge 
him as being illegitimate. On the subject of 
pedigree, however, Theodore is very sore; 
and the list of his ancestors is read over on all 
important state occasions. Dr. Blanc, whom 
we shall have occasion to quote on Theodore’s 
life and character, tells us that in an interview 
which his party had, “the emperor’s pedigree 
was first read,’ and adds, pleasantly, “ from 
Adam to David all went on smoothly enough; 
from Solomon’s supposed son, Messikek, to 
Socinius few names were given, but perhaps 
they were patriarchs in their own way; but 
when it came to Theodore’s father and mother 
the difficulty increased, indeed became serious ; 
many witnesses were brought forward to their 
royal descent, and even the opinions of the 
puppet Emperor Saharius were recorded in 
favor of Theodore’s legal right to the throne 
of his ancestors.” 


Theodore’s father appears to have held an 
official position in the province of Kuara, in 
Western Abyssinia, and there young Kassa 
(the original name of Theodore) was born, 
about the year 1820. His father intended him 
for the priesthood, and in his youth he attend- 
ed, for a time, a monastic school in Gondar. 
It was there that he became acquainted with 
the ancient history and traditions of his coun- 
try, which have had so great an influenee on 
his later life. 


Not liking the profession of the priest, how- 
ever, he subsequently entered the army of the 
governor of the province of Dembea, and 
served with great bravery and distinction 
against the Turks. For this the governor rec- 
ommended Kassa to the notice of Ras Ali, 
the mayor of the palace of Gondar, who then 
held supreme power, as the rightful emperor 
had been overthrown at Gondar; and he ap- 
pointed the young warrior a dejajmatch, or 
duke, to rule over the province of Kwarra, 
near Sennar. 

It was then that the idea of becoming em- 
peror entered his mind. There were many 
rulers, but no head; he became impatient of 
Ras Ali’s restraints, and finally rose in open 
rebellion. The Ras threatened, promised, and 
even tried to bribe the young adventurer with 
the offer of his daughter; but in vain. Army 
after army was sent against but was unable to 
subdue him. Kassa, born a warrior and con- 
queror, drove them like sheep from the pro- 
vince. Finally, having in some measure 
disciplined his troops for the first time in 
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| Abyssinia, he suddenly appeared in the neigh- 


borhood of Gondar, the capital, and challenged 
Ras Alito combat on the plains of Godjam. 
But the debauched Ras proved only a despic- 
able enemy, and was forced to seek safety in 
flight. Thus left undisputed master of Am- 
hara, he now turned his victorious arms against 
the chiefs of Godjam, Shoa, and Tigre, fight- 
ing Birro Goscho, of the former, and Ubish, 
the ruler of the latter, whom Ras Ali had 
never been able to conquer. Kassa’s name, 
his courage, his cunning were invincible, and 
on the 8th of February, 1855, three days 
after his last victory, without a rival, he was 
crowned at Axum, under the title of Theodore 
II. Kassa had no right to the name whatever; 
he assumed it in order to enlist the sympathies 
of his superstitious subjects, who were made 
to believe that he was Theodore—the long- 
looked-for regenerator. ‘He revived the 
name from the national legends,” says M. Le 
Jean, “and affirmed with an easy audacity 
that he was the subject of the prophecies.” 
Many of the smaller feudal chiefs would not 
acknowledge Theodore’s right to the throne. 


A certain negousie named Garet was the 


most notorious. He had already murdered 
Mr. Plowden, the British consul, and Theo- 
dore felt bound to revenge his death. The 
battle took place in the neighborhood of Wog- 
gara, and would have proved fatal to the 
emperor but for the interposition of Mr. Bell, 
the English consul at that time. Garet, who 
was a man of remarkable agility and courage, 
dashed at Theodore and threw his lance at 
him, but Mr. Bell interposed his body, received 
the lance in his breast, and died. Then Oubie, 
a Tigre chief, refused to acknowledge him, 
His stronghold was on the summit of the pla- 
teau of Amba-Hai, 12,000 feet high; but this 
was captured, with its treasures, 40,000 talaris, 
much gold and silver in ingots, and 7,000 car- 
bines. At a neighboring fortress, Sobhogadis 
Kassa, who had been in prison for seventeen 
years, who was himself a victim of Oubie, 
feared that he ran the risk of only changing 
his chains, or even faring worse in Theodore’s 
hands. But his daughter, a very young and 
beautiful princess, courageously sought out the 
emperor and begged for her father’s liberty. 
Her filial piety, but still more her great beauty, 
made a favorable impression upon the young 
conqueror, who released her father and made 
the graceful suppliant his wife. This woman 
exercised a remarkable influence over Theo- 
dore’s life. He almost worshiped her; and 
when she died, a few years later, he lived for 
the space of eighteen months in the strictest 
continence. 


The conquest of the province of Tigre was 
now complete. Oubie was in chains, and most 
of his worst enemies either killed or imprison- 
ed; and Theodore then matured a project dear 
to Abyssinian patriotism. It was to commence 
a crusade against the Turks, who were mas- 
ters of the low land which had formerly he- 
longed to Abyssinia. His first attempt was a 
failure. Descending with an almost unorgan- 
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He learned that the 
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RN PORTRAIT OF KING THEODORE OF. ABYSSINIA. 








ized band from the Abyssinian Alps, on the 
hot but fertile plains of Galabat, he learned the 
power of well-disciplined troops against disor- 
derly masses; for, meeting with about five 
hundred Turkish irregulars, Theodore, wound- 
ed and humbled, was compelled to retrace 
his steps to his mountain fastnesses. ‘But he 
did not give up his project. He proposed to 
England and France to join him in a crusade 
against the infidels; and then commenced to 
re-arm and train his soldiers in anticipation. 
His plan was to overwhelm the enemy by. the 
immensity of his host; and waiting for the 
time of action to arrive, he kept on foot an ar 





my of at least one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. To feed and supply this force, amount- 
ing to nearly eight hundred thousand, includ- 
ing camp followers, he impoverished the coun- 
try wherever he marched. But, in the mean 
time, disturbances arose in the south, and di- 
verted his attention from the Turks. 

In the range of mountains separating Shoa 
from the Abyssinian empire dwelt the Wollos, 
an advanced colony of the powerful Galla race, 
who for more than three centuries “had beaten 
about the frontiers of Ethiopia like a raging 
sea,” and had already consumed a great por- 
tion. Theodore, who had some experience of 





ed hordes were ex- 
‘changed for troops that 
would almost vie with 
Europeans in their evo- 
Heretofore they had been allowed 
to mutilate their captives; but this was for- 
bidden to his soldiers... He abolished the prac- 
tice of delivering up murderers to be tortured by 
the relatives of the unfortunate deceased. He 
introduced the principles of free trade, abolish- 
ing the custom-houses from Gondar to Hala. 
Polygamy (which now again holds full sway) 
was done away with, and by precept and prac- 
tice Theodore set the example to his subjects 
of chastity in marriage, and temperance and 
simplicity of life.* He declared that the Cop- 


lutions. 





* Compiled froma recent article in the London Jiue- 
trated News. 
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tic religion should be the national church, and 
in 1855 he issued an order to the Mohammed- 
ans under his sway to become Christians with- 
in two years, or leave the country ; while the 
Galla tribes, whose lands he conquered, had al- 
ready assumed the Christian religion. But his 
greatest work was probably the abolishment of 
the slave trade—one of the most abominable 
features that disgraced the country. Every 
year there was held an annual fair, where 
thousands of young Galla girls and boys were 
brought down and sold into the hopeless bond- 
age of the harem. Theodore forbade this un- 
der the penalty of death; he even ransomed 
many slaves himself, paying their price to the 
Mussulman dealers. These and numerous 
other reforms he commenced, A curious in- 
cident relating the way in which he effected 
the fulfillment of his orders is given by M. Le 
Jean. The country was overrun with robbers, 
rendering the roads very insecure. Theodore 
issued a royal proclamation from his camp just 
after his last victory, “ that everybody should 
return to his father’s profession—the trader to 
his shop, the peasant to his plow.” The order 
was executed with Draconian rigor, and things 
were seen and done that would be impossible 
anywhere but in Abyssinia. The people of 
Tishba, who were incorrigible bandits, and 
whose village was situated on a spur of Mount 
Ifag, came to Theodore’s camp, armed to the 
teeth, and begged the Negus to confirm their 
privilege, recognized by David the Great, to 
exercise the profession of their fathers. ‘“ What 
is that professien ?” asked the emperor, with- 
out distrust. ‘“ Highway robbery,” replied they, 
insolently. ‘‘ Listen, now,” said Theodore, con- 
ccealing his surprise, “your profession is dan- 
gerous, and agriculture will be better. Go 
down to the plains of Lamghe, and cultivate 
it—it is the finest part of the kingdem. I will 
myself give you plows and oxen.” They were 
immoyable. The Negus ended by consenting 
to their demand, and dismissed them. As they 
were returning, proud of having, as they 
thought, intimidated their sovereign, they were 
joined on the road by a squadron of cavalry, 
the chief of which clearly showed them that 
if David the Great had by charter authorized 
them to live on the high road, his troops had a 
decree from a still greater and more powerful 
king, the “ holy King Lalibela,” which author- 
ized the gendarmerie to saber the robbers. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS.—There is a pre- 
scription in use in England, for the cure of 
drunkenness, by which thousands are said to 
have been assisted to recover themselves. The 
recipe came into notoriety through the efforts 
of John Vine Hall, commander of the Great 
Eastern steamship. Te had fallen into such 
habitual drunkenness, that his most earnest 
efforts tc reclaim himself proved unayailing ; at 
length he sought the advice of an eminent 
physician, who gave him a prescription which 
he followed faithfully for seven months, and at 
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the end of that time he had lost all desire for 
liquor—although he had been for many years 
led captive by a most debasing appetite. The 
recipe, which he afterward published, and by 
which so many other drunkards have been 
assisted to reform, is as follows: sulphate of 
iron twenty grains; magnesia forty grains; pep- 
permint water forty-four drachms; spirit of 
nutmeg four drachms. Dose—one tablespoon- 
ful twice a day. 

This preparation acts as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and so partially supplies the place of the 
accustomed liquor, and prevents that absolute 
physical and moral prostration that follows*a 
sudden breaking off from the use of stimulant 
drinks. 
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OVER THE SEA. 





OvER the Western sea, 
A ship comes home to thee; 
With wealth untold, in goods and gold, 
Its broad decks crowded be; 
From Polar seas, from Tropic isles, 
Over the reach of sea-blue miles ; 
On favoring tides; in port she rides, 
And brings her wealth to thee. 


Over the Western sea, 
No ship comes home for me; 
Yet know I where, ladened and fair, 
Upon another sea, 
T've little boats that gently move— 
The boats called Faith, the boats called Love, 
And goon or Jate, though long I wait, 
They bring their wealth to me. 


Over the Western sea, 
Fame wafts a breath to thee; 
And oft thy name, with loud acclaim, 
Is sung and shouted free. 
And messages, with grand intent, 
By lips of royalty are sent, 
And all thy ways have whispered praise, 
Blown o’er the Western sea. 


Over the Western sea, 
Fame wafts no breath to me; 
Only a song will oft along 
Drift o'er another sea ; 
A simple song none care to know, 
Yet to myself I sing it low, 
And fame’s dear bliss I never miss, 
When drifts the song to me, 


Over the Western sea, 
No message comes to me; 

Yet beings bright, who walk in white, 
Beyond another sea, 

In tenes majestic hint to me 

The glory and the mystery ! 

Though lost and gone, they still send on 
Their messages to me. 


Oft, o’er the Western sea, 
Thy ships are lost to thee ; 
The breath of fame grows cold and tame, 
The message faileth thee. 
But never yet my boats went down; 
The saintly voices naught can drown; 
The low song cheers through all the years, 
And ne’er is lost to me, 


Over the Western sea, 
Some time thy ship shall be 
Floating no more from shore to shore, 
To bring earth's wealth to thee; 
My boats their seaward course shall stop, 
And into peaceful harbor drop, 
And vou and I alike shall be 
Borne o’er the self-same sea. 
EMILY 8, TANNER. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
CLASS OF 1869. 

For more than a quarter of a century, during each 
winter, we have given private and popular lectures for 
the instruction of ladies and gentlemen who were in- 
terested in becoming sufficiently acquainted with the 
general principles of Phrenology for their every-day use ; 
and many merchants, artists, students in divinity, law, 
and medicine, parents, teachers, and others, availed 
themselves of these opportunities. But these popular 
lessons are not sufficiently specific and critical to meet 
the wants of those who desire to make practical Phre- 
nology a life-profession. ; 

A demand was therefore made upon us for more 
thorough instruction, and accordingly, for three years 
past, we have given instruction to classes of persons 
who desired to become professional teachers of the 
science, Each of the pupils thus taught has received at 
our hands a certificate of his attendance upon our in- 
struction, which will be a youcher that at least he has 
submitted himself to that training and drill, the valu- 
able results of which it would require many years of un- 
aided practice to obtain. Honest, intelligent, moral 
mcn, with a missionary spirit, good common gense, and 
a fair education, we welcome to the field, and will do 
what we can to aid them in acquiring the proper qualifi- 
cations to teach, practice, and disseminate this noble 
and useful science. The world has long wanted more 
workers in the phrenological field, and is ready to ex- 
tend its respect and patronage to all who are qualified 
to deserve them. 

We propose to open our annual class for gentlemen 
on Monday, January 4th, 1869, and those who desire to 
become members are requested to give us early notice, 
that we may send them the necessary advice on the sub- 
ject. 

The success of past efforts in the critical instruction 
of students warrants us in making the beat arrangements 
for the future. Never was there a greater demand all 
over the civilized world for good lecturers and competent 
examiners than now. 

In the forthcoming course we propose to teach students 
how to lecture and delineate character on scientitic 
principles; in short, how to become practical phrenolo- 
gists. The science needs more public advocates, and it 
is our desire to aid those who can, by proper training, 
do it justice. 

THE SUBJECT WILL BE ILLUSTRATED BY OUR LARGE 
COLLECTION OF SKULLS, Busts, Casts, AND PORTRAITS. 

The works most essential to be mastered are, Self- 
Instructor, %5c.; and the Phrenological Bust, showing 
the location of all the organs, $1 5. 

The following are exceedingly useful, and, if the 
student has the time and means, they should be procured 
and, at least, read, viz.. Memory, $1 50; Self-Culture, 
$1 50; The New Physiognomy, with one thousand illus- 
trations, $5; Combe’s Physiology, $1 75; Combe’s Lec- 
tures, $1 75; Combe’s System of Phrenology, $2; De- 
fence of Phrenology, $1 50; Constitution of Man, $175, 
Gray’s Anatomy, $7. 

These works may be obtained at the Office of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Those who order the entire 
list of works, to be sent by express, at their expense, 
can have them by sending us $18. P. O. orders pre- 
ferred. / 

Apparatus for Lecturers, such as portraits, skulls, and 
casts of heads, can be furnished to those who desire 
them. 

For Terms, duration of the course of instruction, and 
the various topics taught, send stamp, asking for Cireu- 
lar entitled ‘‘ ProFEssioNAL INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY.”’ 

Application for membership shonld be made early, 
Please send a likeness, if convenient. _ 





CLASS FOR LADIES. 


We have received lately several applications from 
ladies for instruction in Practical Phrenology; and as 
woman makes the best teacher, we see ‘no reason why 
she should not practice Phrenology. Especially would 
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her advice to mothers be invaluable, in respect to the 
training and proper culture of children; therefore we 
cordially respond to the call thus made upon us. 

We propose to open a summer class for ladies on 
Monday, September 7, 1868, and those who desire to be- 
come members are requested to give us early notice, that 
we may send them the necessary advice on the subject. 

Please send stamp for Circular entitled ‘Crass 1 
PHRENOLOGY FoR Laprxs,’’ which will contain Terms 
and all requisite information as to the topic embraced 
in the course of instruction. 

Address ‘‘ Phrenological Journal,’ New York. 








Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without Indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 





THE MORAL OF A CASH ACCOUNT. 





Tue bulk of mankind keep themselves impoverished 
by improvident expenditure, growing, principally, out 
of petty outlays, for which there is no account or recol- 
lection retained, but which in the aggregate of a year, 
or period of years, makes a very large reduction from 
their interim acquirements. Such continued impoverish- 
ment; by improyident expenditure, serves to depress the 
spirits and lead to indifference and all sorts of vices, a 
condition and tendency which might be avoided by the 
simple habit of recording one’s daily expenditures, 

I know of no practice, applicable to both sexes, but 
especially to the male sex, so conducive to habits of 
economy and thrift, with the consequent appreciation of 
the value of money (most known when the least is re- 
tained), as the keeping a private cash account, in 
which we firmly resolve to enter, at the time of occur- 
rence, every cent or dollar received, as well as every 
cent or dollar spent. Besides, the value of such 
record is apparent, since it enables us at all times, 
when we find the cash balance on hand to be unsatisfac- 
tory, to scrutinize the cause, and avoid in the future the 
needless squandering of the past. But if such accounts 
ofexpenditures are scrupulously recorded in detail, with 
amount and object, depend upon it records will not be 
made that will cause us to blush when referred to. The 
pocket will be sayed from the impoverishment which 
most frequently attends the pandering to many mean 
gratifications, as well as selfish, or what are called social, 
habits, such as drinks, treats, drives, public amusements, 
etc., which absorb, though indulged to a limited extent, 
alarge sum. This practice will also serve to correct ex- 
travagance in costly or showy dress, furniture, etc., 
which are immoral in their tendencies, and daily making 
useless inroads upon our acquirements, a8 well as peace 
of mind and health of body. 

Every merchant, necessarily, keeps his store cash ac- 
count; and why not every individual his pocket cash 
account of receipts and expenditures? The former is to 
ascertain thereby his annual monetary condition ; while 
the latter will not only contribute, privately, a like re- 
sult, but it will vastly contribute to his moral well-being, 
and form a sure basis of future credit and prosperity, 
reflecting advantageously upon his business as upon his 
private habits. 

Those who appreciate such record and scrutiny of 
daily life will make such habits the necessary preliminary 
to the employment of every young man who seeks a 
position of trust, as clerk or partner, as a far better 
guarantee of faithfulness and thrift than education or 
family can confer ; and is the acknowledged basis of the 
prosperity of most self-made men. The reasons are ob- 
vious. The sums thus saved will daily add to our de- 
sires for more accumulations and savings, and these in- 
fallibly lay the only possible foundation for eventual 
pecuniary ease, and, probably, of ultimate wealth. Let 
every ambitions young man make this beginning, and it 
will not be long before he will frankly confess such habit 
to have been the means of forming his best traits of 
character, and consequent pecuniary well-being. Habits 
of saving early awaken an interest in seeking invest- 
ments of money, and the structure once conscientiously 
begun is sure to progress. 
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With females this same habit of a private cash ac- 
count will infallibly lead them from a host of frivolous 
expenditures and silly wants, thereby forming their 
character for usefulness in the management of the many 
duties of life devolving upon them. Habits of order and 
economy will grow out of a carefully maintained practice 
of this sort, and will early recommend them as thoughtful 
and judicious partners, 


CHARLES E, TOWNSEND. 





















































































































































A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BOOK STORE. 





THE above engraving represents the book store and 
photographic art emporium of Messrs. Savage & Ottin- 
ger, in Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory. Besides 
supplying the “Saints’’ and the ‘Gentiles’ with the 
best literature of the Old World and the New, they pro- 
duce good pictures—we may safely say some of the best 
we haye ever seen. Portraits of the ‘saints’ and “ sin- 
ners’’—are not ail sinners?—‘ we reckon’’—Indians, 
pictures of trees, mountains, water-falls—real river 
water-falls, not the sort we seein the opera or on Broad- 
way—and some of the most sublime scenery in the 
world. 

These gentlemen are artists! They combine business 
with art, and supply school books, phrenological books, 
and every variety of useful books. 

Readers in the East, and in Europe, think of it. Here 
is a store, as we call it—a shop, they call it—three 
thousand miles west from New York, in the center of a 
vast Territory teeming with life, enterprise, education, 
and Mormonism! A hundred thousand hardy people 
now have their homes in these mountains ; nor will it be 
many years before there will be millions! Look now on 
one of its first book stores. 

The U. P. Railway now runs daily trains five hundred 
miles west from Omaha, toward Salt Lake City. In two 
years this road will place New York within five days of 
that now far-off country. Then what an impetus will be 
given to emigration from East to West! We can almost 
hear the clink, clink, clink of ten thousand drills; the 
booming of ten thousand blasts; the grinding of ten 
thousand mills, crushing quartz, and producing tons of 
the precious metals so abundant in those mountain 
ledges. Then there will spring up settlements, villages, 
and cities; while the whole region will be more thickly 
settled than the mountains of New England. 

All honor to the enterprising men who establish 
homes, build railways and telegraphs, opening up for 
settlements and civilization the largest, fairest, health- 
iest, and grandest portion of the American continent. 
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Here is a paragraph from the Salt Lake Daily News, 
referring to the house pictured in the above engraving. 

“Books.—The attention of our readers is directed to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Savage & Ottinger. They 
are the agents for several valuable publications, includ- 
ing those of Mr. Samuel R. Wells, of New York, of which 
wecan not speak too highly, Visitors from our Territory 
to that establishment speak very highly of the courtesies 
extended to them. The house certainly deserves credit 
for the number of progressive works it publishes. We 
are glad to learn that they have an extended circulation 


among us. The new work on Physiognomy and Hand- 
books for Home Improvement, among other very inter- 
esting works, are worthy the perusal of everybody. 

‘““The opportunity now offered to obtain books and 
other necessaries from Europe and America is within 
the reach of all, and Messrs. 8. & O. will do all they 
agree to do.”’ 
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YOUNG WRITERS. 





Wisuine to oblige, and give alla hearing, without in- 
flicting ‘‘ baby talk” on our older readers, we give now 
and then short sketches from young writers, that they 
may see themselves as others see them, and learn by 
experience. It is proper to state, however, that one of 
the qualifications for writing for the press is education. 
With this, we introduce a new writer to the world of 
letters and of science, over his own initials, 


‘“‘Hawleyton Mar 2 1868 Mr. Wells Sir, I herewith 
send you a few lines which you may publish iff you think 
them worth it, They were written by a young Lady 
who never had any chance of an education she haz never 
been to school euongh to make a year put all together, 
Since she was six years old here parence living so far 
from the school honse and in a country where there was 
so many wild animiles that they dare not send her, This 
is her first trial, you will please corect all bad spelling 
and other mistakes.—Yours Truly Mr. Mizan, J. S. 
Hawleyton Broon, Co, N. Y. 

‘“Iff you would like her photoaraph I will send it by 
ae oe pal: Yours Truly Milan J. 8. Hawleton Broom 
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THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 





Oh! give me the home of my childhood 
That I may live there ever more, 

Oh! give me a cot in the wild wood 

A home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 


The bright bounding brook for the inlet 
Ore wich the wild bird did soar, 

Its sparkling waters I’]] ne’er forget 

Nor that home on the Quaker Lake Shore, 
That little cot in a valey 

By which the streanlet did roar. 

Oh! that I could longer have stayed 

At that home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 
The water it sparkels with gladness 

And will murmur ever more, 

I think with a heart full of sadness 

Of that home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 


8. J. 8. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 





WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church er parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $8 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $8, we will give a Gentle 
man’s Tool Chest, worth $35; and for 18 new subscrib- 
ers, at $3, a Youth’s Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at $3, a Boy’s Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on coyer. 

For 15 subseribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications, 

For 12 subscribers, at $8 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomel 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 


Subscriptions commence with January or July numbers, 
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Ezra Cornetu, the New York educa- 
tional benefactor, has just purchased the 
library of the late Dr. Anthon, for the Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca. This makes an 
addition of 7,000 volumes of valuable works 
to the University library, which is already 
of considerable size. 

Mr. Jonn D. Barcuay and Mr. George 
Earle Gray are both government clerks, 
who have occupied their positions for over 
sixty years, the former in the Treasury de- 
partment in Washington, the latter in the 
Bank of England, London. Fidelity and 
capacity must have continued them in 
their protracted service. 


Some of the Western journals are severe 
in their comments on the Ledger's bio- 
graphical sketches of Gen. Grant, which 
are announced as prepared by the General’s 
father. The Winona Democrat says: 
“Since the days of Abraham and Isaac 
there has not been a worse attempt by a 
father upon the life of his offspring.” 

AN insinuating newsgetter at Washing- 
ton recently asked General Grant his 
opinion of the impeachment. Whereupon 
the latter manifested some irritation, 
threw away the stump of a cigar he had 
been nonchalantly puffing, ignited a fresh 
one, took two or three pulls at it, and 
finally said—nothing. General Grant’s 
example in smoking so incessantly is bad 
on the youth of America. Why not stop 
it, General, now that the war is over? Do 
this, and be master of your appetite as you 
were of that important situation in Va. 


Joun B. Gouaeu, Esq., the well-known 
lecturer, has made an arrangement with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Chicago to lecture under its auspices eighty 
evenings in each of the next ten years, for 
which he is to receive $200 an evening. 
This, emphatically, is doing good and 
getting well paid for it. 

Tue library of John C. Calhoun, the 
celebrated South Carolina statesman, and 
opponent of Webster in the United States 
Senate, was recently sold at auction, and 
though valuable in many respects, brought 
the small sum of only $250. 


GUELPH stock is prolific. Queen Vic- 
toria, though but forty-nine years old, has 
twelve grandchildren. 

A GREAT stone and iron bridge over the 
Mississippi is projected, to connect the IIli- 


nois and Missouri shores at St. Louis. Its 
entire length will be about 3,700 feet. It 
will cross the river on three arches. The 


central gpan will be 515 feet between abut- 
ments, and the other two will be 497 feet 
each. The central pier will be 195 feet 
high, the two others 170 feet. The track 
of the bridge will be 50 feet above high 
water. This bridge, if completed, will be 
the grandest engineering triumph in the 
world, there being no bridge existing with 
an arch of 500 feet span. 


Two hundred and thirty cases of “‘ mys- 
terious disappearances” have occurred in 
the city of New York during the past four 
months. Of these, eighty-nine were adult 
males, thirty-five adult females, sixty-three 
boys, and fifty-two girls. Of the boys, the 
majority are set down as ranging in age 
from fourteen to nineteen, and the girls 
from fourteen to eighteen years. The 
latter, when found, have in almost every 
instance been discovered in houses of bad 
repute. 

WixiiAm Henry Bissevi, D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church, Geneva, New York, 
was elected to fill the episcopate of Ver- 
mont, left vacant by the recent death of 
Bishop Hopkins 
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GoLpwiyn SmiTH, the eminent English 
essayist, is coming to America, to reside 
for a considerable time, with a view to 
writing a history of this country. 

Lorp Bacon says: “Flowers are the 
alphabet of angels scattered over hills and 
dales, and speaking what the tongue can 
not express.” 


OLE Buu, the eminent violinist, has 
been delighting the lovers of music in New 
York this season. He was in this country 
some twenty-five years ago, and is now 
paying us perhaps his last professional 
visit. He has had but one superior, viz., 
Paganini, and now, doubtless, reigns mon- 
arch of the most difficult to handle of all 
musical instruments, the violin. Those 
only who have had some practice on the 
violin can, in any just measure, conceive 
the almost infinite difficulties which at- 
tend its proper handling. We have heard 
Jenny Lind sing, Leopold De Meyer and 
Thalherg play the pianoforte, and Ole Bull 
the violin, and regard the opportunities 
with deepest thankfulness. 


Hiterarn Aotiees. 


[AW works noticed in Tat PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.]} 

















Tue Hisrory or A MournFrun 
oF BreaD; and its Effect on the Organ- 
ization of Men and Animals. By Jean 
Macé. Translated from the Eighth 
French Edition, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, 
First American Edition, reprinted from 
the aboye, carefully revised and com- 
pared with the Seventeenth French Edi- 
tion. One vol. 12mo, 400 pages. Price, 
$2. Samuel R. Wells, publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York, 


If there be a book in the whole wide 
range of literature treating of matters 
purely scientific, yet presenting them in 
such a manner as to obliterate entirely the 
usually dry and technical features imputed 
by general readers to scientific works, and 
at the same time to awaken an interest 
akin to that created by a well-written 
novel, this volume has an equal claim with 
it to popular approval. 

The difficult subjects of eating, digestion, 
assimilation, the action of the heart, the 
circulation of the blood, respiration, etc., 
are elucidated in langnage intelligible to 
even children. The book is made up of 
letters on the physiological constitution of 
the human body, professedly addressed to 
a little girl, and the treatment of the sub- 
ject illustrated as it is with droll yet pointed 
illustrations and instructive anecdotes from 
European history is such as to please any 
child whose tastes have been trained by 
proper education. The very simplicity of 
the work is its chief merit. It has been 
adopted by the University Commission at 
Paris among their prize books ; and when 
with this fact we take into account the 
high standing of French scientists, and the 
extensive sale it has already had in Europe, 
we are obliged to recognize its superior 
merit. 

The whole character of the book is un- 
exceptionable. No parent should be afraid 
of placing it in the hands of his child on 
account of any French notions of infidelity 
or materialism which may be cropping out 
here and there; for it has none such—the 
religious sentiments it breathes are pure 
and wholesome. But it is not altogether a 
juvenile book, but designed for all who 
would comprehend the inner workings of 
that wonderful machine, the human stom- 
ach, Physicians of experience have read 
it, and obtained new light and instruction 
on topics which have been their special 
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study for years. They all prononnee it: 
an invaluable addition to physiological 
literature. 

Mrs. Gatty’s translation is a felicitous 
rendering into English of the author’s 
meaning and spirit, and munch pains have 
been taken in our American edition to 
adapt it to American readers and at the 
same time preserve the original esp7éé. 
There is no volume treating of physio- 
logical subjects which we could offer to 
the unprofessional reader with more con- 
fidence of its worth than the ‘' History of a 
Mouthful of Bread.” 

Putnam's Magazine says of the author 
and the work: 

‘“ JEAN Mack’s Iistoire djune Bouchée de 
Pain is one of the most charming little 
fairy stories that children ever read, or 
grown people either, and we hope that the 
knowledge that it is all true will not spoil 
the pretty tale for the little ones, for surely 
never was physiology presented in so be- 
witching a form. If old Dame Science, 
the whilom terror of children, is to come 
masquerading among them in such an at- 
tractive garb as this, with all the fascinat- 
ing dimples and smiles that French esprit 
can lend her, we shall have our grave doc- 
tors crowded out of their chairs by a set 
of rosy urchins who think learning better 
fun than play. Our author traces the history 
of amouthful of bread, from its first seizure 
by the hand to its final conversion into the 
substances which compose the blood and 
nourish the budy. The last chapters are 
on the Aliments de Nutrition. * * * 
The first part is as full of delightful sur- 
prises as a Christmas pantomime.”’ 


THe Curmney Corner. By 


Christopher Crowther, author of *‘ House 
and Home Papers” and ‘‘ Little Foxes.”’ 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. $1 75. 


This neat volume from the pen of Mrs. 
Stowe needs only the mention of her name 
to establish its worth in the mind of our 
readers. As the title indicates, the gifted 
author gives publicity to her views on 
home and social subjects. The ‘‘ woman 
question”? takes up the body of two or 
tnree cnapters, and is discussed from the 
domestic side with much vigor and pleas- 
antry. Dress, Sources of Beauty in Dress, 
How shall we Entertain our Company? 
Bodily Religion, and other topics equally 
interesting are considered in a way well 
calculated to please and instruct. 


*SouTHERN Society” is the 
name of a very handsome eight-page 
weekly journal, devoted to Literature, 
Art, Romance, etc. It is conducted by. 
Messrs. Didier, McLellan, and Morse, and 
published every Saturday in Baltimore, 
Md., at $4 a year in advance. 

Of course Southern Society looks at things 
from a Southern stand-point — through 
Southern glasses; and all matters are 
represented accordingly. Southerners will 
be pleased with this, as Northern partisans 
are pleased when the North and Northern- 
ers are glorified. 

The journal displays rare taste in its 
mechanical style and make-up, and we 
could wish it the best possible success did 
we not fear the-sectional spirit which ani- 
mates it would tend to perpetuate a feel- 
ing between the sections anything but 
fraternal or Christian. Here is what the 
Mobile Tribune says of it: 


We commend Southern Society to our 
people. The array of names presented is 
sufficient guarantee that the journal will 
be of an excellent character. What is still 
better, those distinguished persons are of 
us. There are hundreds of persons in this 
city who are constant patrons of the sensa- 
tional and foolish pictorials published at 
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the North. We are, by purchasing this 
literary trash, fostering those who care 
nothing for us, and whose delight it is to 
insult us. It is time we should support 
our own institutions and people. Southern 
Society is emphatically a Southern journal, 
Southern men and women write for it, 
Southern men publish it, and it is con- 
ducted in a Southern city. Every one who 
loves the South and desires to see its in- 
stitutions prosper, should subscribe at 
once to this journal, and extend all the aid 
in his power toward establishing, on a firm 
basis, a journal which is destined to reflect 
honor and credit upon this country—the 
South. 

Nevertheless, the people of this whole 
country — North and South—are mixing 
more and more every year, and the time is 
near when we shall be regarded by the 
world as we shall be indeed, ‘‘ one people.” 
Let us shape our course, our teachings, 
and our literature accordingly. 


A Prea For IvpartiAL Sur- 
FRAGE, by a Lawyer of Illinois. 


‘*Mankind are all, by nature, free and eqnal, 
’Tis their consent alone gives just do- 
minion.”’—Junius Brutus. 


Octavo, pp. 95. Price, 50 cents. 
ordered from this office. 

If there be need of argument to prove 
the justice of impartial—not universal— 
suffrage in republican America, it may be 
found in the well-written production under 
notice. The author was an intimate friend 
of the late President Lincoln; practiced 
law with him in the State courts, and may 
be supposed to understand thoroughly the 
subject on which he writes. 

Were the subject of Impartial Suffrage 
examined in the light of reason, we believe 
a method would at once be adopted by all 
the States, and our country be immediately 
reconstructed on principles of good judg- 
ment and justice. 


Ex Bre: God and Man by the 


Light of Nature. A Sketch in Oniline. 
Chicago: E. B. Myers & Chandler. $1 25. 


This compact little volume contains 
much that is interesting to the thoughtful. 
The author, in his preface, proposes to 
show the character and moral government 
of God from evidences in the constitution 
of man, and also to discuss the nature of 
man in his physical, physiological, and 
psychical relations. ‘‘The mind of the 
ruler,” says the writer, ‘tis manifested in 
the spirit of his laws, the governor in his 
government. And although the ‘kingdom 
of God,’ in its completeness, comprises 
the universe, yet in a particular sense it 
is the race of mankind, and in a special 
sense it is the divine government, exhib- 
ited in the constitution of each individual 
of the race, and the personal award of plea- 
sures and penalties. But what is the con- 
stitution of man? It is proposed to an- 
swer that question solely by the light of 
nature—by known facts and laws of anat- 
omy, physiology, and psychology. These 
exhibit man as the most highly organized 
animal and the only moral and religious 
being on earth. They teach that the brain 
is the highest organism by which he mani- 
fests his intellectual and emotional na- 
ture; and that all other structures and 
organs are subordinate to the brain; that 
the brain is as the man, and not that the 
man is as the brain; and hence that with- 
in, beyond, and above the brain is the self- 
hood of the man himself—isathe man him- 
self.” 

The logic of the work, although but a 
trellis compared with the vast field of reas- 
oning involved, is clear and pointed. Tau- 
tology finds no room init. As an instruc- 
tive and suggestive little treatise on sub- 
jects of the last importance, we regard the 
book worth a reading. : 
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SKETCHES BY “‘ Boz.” Contain- 
ing Fifty-eight Sketches. Compris- 
ing seven sketches from Our Parish— 
Scenes—Characters—Tales—The Public 
Life of Mr. Tulrumble, once Mayor of 
Mudfoy—-Pantomime of Life, etc. By 
Charles Dickens. With twelve original 
illustrations, from designs by George 
Cruikshank. Price $1 50 in cloth. 'T, 
me Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 

a. 

American Norrs; and The 
Uncommercial Traveler. _By Charles 
Dickens. Price $1 50 in cloth. Same 
publishers. 

Huntrep Down; and other 


Reprinted Pieces. By Charles Dickens. 
Price $1 50 in cloth. Same publishers. 


We have received thus far eighteen vol- 
umes of this new ‘‘ People’s Edition, Illus- 
trated,’’ of Dickens’ novels, and it is 
hardly necessary for us to say that for 
quality of paper, mechanical work, and 

price, they are not surpassed. The 
association in one volume of ‘‘ American 
Notes” with ‘The Uncommercial Travel- 
er’ is a happy one. The other two vol- 
umes are miscellanies, in their way, of the 
shorter stories of the author. 


Guy Mawnnezrine. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 8vo, pp. 124. Price 20 
cents. « 

By Sir Walter 


KENILWORTH. 
Price 20 cents. 


Scott. Complete. 
Ivanuor. By Sir Walter 


Scott. Complete. Price 25 cents. 


Break IJlousr. By Charles 
Dickens, With Thirty-seven original 
illustrations. Price 35 cents. 

Tue Horry Tree Inn, and 
other Stories. By Charles Dickens. 
Price 25 cents. 

Huntrep Down; and other 
Reprinted Piecesm With illustrations. 
By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia. 
Price 25 cents. 

BarnaBy Rupexr. By Charles 
Dickens. Price 25 cents. 


Ros Roy. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Complete in one volume. Price 
20 cents. 

Tur Awntiquary. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Complete, Price 20 cts. 


The foregoing are volumes of Peterson 
& Brothers ‘‘Cheap Edition for the Mill- 
ion” of the standard romantic literature of 
the day. A complete set of Scott’s novels, 
twenty-six volumes, costs but Five dollars, 


A Manvar of Elementary 


Problems in the Linear Perspective of 
Form and Shadow; or the Representation 
of Objects as they Appear. In two parts. 
By 8. Edward Warren, C.E., Professor 
of Descriptive Geometry, etc., in the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. New 
York: John Wiley. 


An excellent hand-book for the architect 
and draughtsman. Its definitions are clear 
and its elucidations practical, without be- 
ing hampered by much dry scientific tech- 
nicality. 


My Son’s Wire. By the au- 


thor of ‘‘ Caste,” ‘‘Mr. Arle,” etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers. Cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 


Whoever has read the pages of ‘* Caste”’ 
will need no prompting to procure *‘ My 
Son’s Wife.’ The same spirited, flowing 
pen, and the same intimate appreciation 
of social amenities and asperities are rec- 
ognizable in bc bat 


Break House. By Charles 


Dickens, With Hight Illustrations. Bos- 
ts Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, cloth, 


Another volume of the neat ‘Charles 
Dickens’ Edition.’”’ The illustrations are 


happy, and finely printed on toned paper. 











Tue Postuumovus Papers oF 
THE Pickwick CLiuB. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With Eight Illustrations. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Paper $1. 

This is a very neat paper-bound volume ; 
in fine, as regards typography, illustra- 
tions, and paper, it is identical with the 
‘Charles Dickens’ Edition.’? Those ad- 
mirers of Dickens who would have a neat 


set of his works which they could bind to 
suit themselves, have now a fair oppor- 
tunity. 


Tue New York CuristTIAn 
INTELLIGENCER is one of the best of our 
religious weeklies, of the denomination 
Reformed Dutch, and may be regarded as 
up to the time in all useful matters. It is 
thoroughly orthodox ; rebukes all shams 
and pretensions; is down on card-playing ; 
cuts up the Independent for publishing in- 
decent quack medicine advertisements; 
laments the fact that much of our popular 
literature is only moral poison; that the 
theaters cater to the sensual passions, and 
so forth. It is published at $3 a year by 
Charles Van Wyck, 103 Fulton Street, New 
York, 


THe Prorestanr Cuurcn- 
MAN is a handsome quarto weekly sheet 
devoted to the advocacy of evangelical 
truth against ritualism, etc., advertised in 
our present number. Persons interested 
in the discussion of High Church, Low 
Church, and Church Union will be pleased 
with the Protestant Churchman. We have 
read it from its commencement, and have 
found it a high-toned first-class religious 
journal. Specimen copies are sent on 
receipt of stamp with which to prepay 
postage. Send for a copy. 


Tur Mernopist keeps up 
its reputation for zeal and enterprise. It 
believes in advertising, in pushing, and in 
getting a hearing. Why not start a daily? 
The matter it publishes is worthy the best 
paper, the best printing, and ought to be 
served up in daily doses. We need in 
New York a good lively religious daily, 
such as the editors of the Methodist could 
make, Put us down for a column of ad- 
vertising. 


Tue New York Dairy Sun 
NEWSPAPER, now in its thirty-fifth year, 
has renewed its youth of late, putting ona 
new dress, and.comes out more bright and 
trim than ever before. So, too, the con- 
tents of this ‘‘ people’s paper”’’ are the re- 
flection of bright and able minds, animat- 
ed by a laudable ambition to do the State 
and nation real service, It is now edited 
by Charles A. Dana, assisted by wide- 
awake men, who fill all departments with 
such information as all ought to read. 


Toe Mystic Tempie is a 
new weekly Masonic paper written in a 
lively style, and handsomely printed in 
quarto form. Itis published by an asso- 
ciation of Freemasons, for the advance- 
ment of Freemasonry. Terms—$2a year. 
Office, 9 Spruce Street, New York. 

Those interested will subscribe. We 
have nothing to say at present on the 
merits or demerits of Freemasonry, and 
leave its adyocates and its opponents to 
write it up and write it down to their own 
satisfaction. 


Tue Poriricran’s Manvat, 
published by the American News Com- 
pany of New York, is a concise and con- 
venient. little pamphlet, containing the 
Constitution of the United States, with 


amendments and proposed amendments; 
also the definitive powers of the different 
departments of Government, and statistics 
relating to the States of the Union. Price 
25 cents. 
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Demorest’s Montuty Mac- 
AziInE for April contains a variety of en- 
tertaining reading, which is rather above 
the uverage standard of that excellent bou- 
doir monthly. Price $3.a year; 30 cents a 
number. ; 

Lr Perir Messacer, for 
April, with its patterns and finely illum- 
inated designs for ladies’ and children’s 
clothing, is on our table. Price $5 a 
year ; 50 cents a number. 


Unitep Sratres Musican 
Review. A monthly magazine, published 
at $2 a year, or 20 cents a number, by 
Mr. J. L. Peters, Broadway, New York. 
Each number contains several quarto 
pages of the best modern music, includ- 
ing songs, marches, waltzes, and the like. 
We are not surprised that it has a large 
circulation, which it really deserves. 

Tur GnEemican News anp 
JOURNAL OF PHysicau Science. An Ori- 
ginal Scientific Monthly. Edited by Wil- 
liam Crookes, F.R.S. Published in Lon- 
don and in New York; American pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Townsend & Adams, 
Broome Street, at $3 a year. Persons in- 
terested in Practical Chemistry and its 
wonderful developments should read this 
magazine. Single numbers will be sent, 
post-paid, for 30 cents. 

THe Propir’s Macazine. 
A splendid English monthly. Published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York: Messrs. Pott & 
Amery, 13 Cooper Union. Terms—single 
numbers 30 cents; by the year $3. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
one of the cheapest, as it certainly is one 
of the best, of the popular English month- 
lies. It is well adapted for family reading, 
and must exert the best influence on all. 
We heartily wish it the best possible suc- 
cess, not only in England, but throughout 
the world, 


Music 1x rHE West. Those 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. Root & 
Capy, of Chicago, are publishing popular 
music, by some of the best authors. 
Among pieces recently published are the 
following: ‘‘In Memoriam; Quartette on 
the Death of Abraham Lincoln ;’ words 
by Mrs. E. J. Bugby, music by H. J. Mer- 
rill. ‘‘The First Bud, a Waltz,” by H. J. 
Merrill; and the ‘‘ First Blossom,’’ by the 
same author. These gentlemen also pub- 
lish a series of the most popular Sunday- 
school, temperance, and church music 
books. Send to them for a catalogue giy- 
ing titles and prices. 


Tue Bree Rue or Tem- 
PERANCE ; Or Total Abstinence from all 
Intoxicating Drinks. By Rev. George 
Duffield, D.D. 18mo, pp. 206; price 60 cts. 
New York National Temperance Society, 
172 William Street. A terse, succinct 
statement of the question from a Scrip- 
tural stand-point, by an able divine. The 
book is very suitable for Sunday-school 
libraries, as well as for family reading. Its 
wide circulation would do much good. 


Unirep Sratres REaIsTEr ; 
or Blue Book for 1868. Containing a list 
of all the principal officers of the Federal 
Government; United States Census of 
1860; together with authentic political and 
statistical information relating to the sep- 
arate States and Territories, North Amer- 
ican British Possessions, and other por- 
tions of the continent, with a small map 
of North America. By J. Disturnell. 
Price $1. A useful compendium or book 
of reference. May be ordered from this 
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office. The same author has published 
“The Great Lakes;. or Inland Seas of 
America,’ with maps—price $1 50; 
“Tourist’s Guide to. the Upper Missis- 
sippi River,’’ with map—price .50 cents ; 
‘* Influence of Climate in North and South 
America,’ with Map of the United States 
and Canada—price $4; ‘Post Office Di- 
rectory for the United States and Can- 
ada’’—price $2. 


Aw Essay on Astatic Cuotr- 
ERA, a8 it appeared in Cincinnati in the 
Years 1849, 1850, and 1866. Remarks upon 
its Treatment, and a Tabulated Statement 
of 117 Cases Treated. By Orrin E. New- 
ton, M.D. Price $1. 

I was Lean, anv I Became 
Strout; Suggestions as to How and What 
to Eat to alter the temperament or bodily 
conditions. A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
Price 25 cents. 


Tue Norruern Monrary; 
a Magazine of General Literature. New 
York: 87 Park Row. This is a spirited 
magazine, now in its second volume, and 
conducted with enterprise and judgment. 
It promises well. 


Packarp’s Monruny; an 
American magazine devoted to the in- 
terésts and adapted to the tastes of the 
young men of the country. Quarto, 16 
pages, with Illustrations. $1ayear. S.S. 
Packard, publisher, New York. We wel- 
come this clean, high-toned monthly to 
the world of magazines. Send 15 cents to 
the publisher for a sample copy, and judge 
for yourself its merits. 


wee 


Messrs. Wasupurn & Co., 
seed merchants, of Boston, send us a most 
interesting pamphlet, entitled the ‘‘ Am- 
ateur Cultivator’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden.’ It contains 14 pages, 
full of appropriate illustratidéns, and may 
be had for 25 cents. Every. man who 
makes a garden should have it, 


Our School-Day: Visitor is 
prompt, wide-awake, and full of the go- 
ahead principle. It is enjoying the largest 
circulation of the youth’s magazines, 


Mr. Gro. W. Cutxps, of the 
Philadelphia Zedger, has published an 
interesting account of the opening of the 
new Ledger establishment, Itis copiously 
illustrated, and contains also the corre- 
spondence of many of our most distinguish- 
ed American citizens, both literary and 
political. 


Human Nature; a Month- 
ly Journal of Zoistic Science and I[ntelli- 
gence. Octavo, 60 pages, seven shillings 
and sixpence (English) per annum; 01 in 
our currency, including postage, not far 
from $3 a year. James Burng, publis.-er, 
1 Wellington Road, Camberwell, 8., L »n- 
don, Besides miscellaneous topics, ree 
ing to Phrenology, Physiology, Spirit al- 
ism, and Sociology, Mrs. Farnham’s st¢ y, 
entitled ‘The Ideal Attained,”’ is appe»r- 
tng in this new candidate for public fay r, 
Mr. Burns has certainly laid out a pre “y 
broad field in which to work. But i 5 
not his intention to ride any particr ar 
hobby, but rather to cover the whole ref.:m 
of science and philosophy. Spiritualim, 
however, possesses special attractions ‘or 
him, and he devotes much space to ts 
elucidation. As to his sincerity we have 
no doubt; as to the correctness of some 
of his conclusions, opinions differ. He 
will, no doubt, obtain a paying circulation 
for his magazine. 


<= $3 
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Tur Montaty PronoGRra- 
pHio Magazine. Edited by James E. 
Munson. New York. The January and 
February numbers of this new publication 
haye been received. We welcome them 
as earnests of a revival of phonographic 
periodical literature in the United States. 
The suspension of Mr. Pltman’s magazine 
soon after the commencement of our civil 
war, occasioned deep regret among Amer- 
ican shorthand reporters. No one offering 
to fill the breach thus occasioned in a de- 
partment of art inferior to none in practi- 
cal utility, Mr. Munson, the author of the 
well-arranged ‘‘ Complete Phonographer,” 
has taken the matter in hand. His new 
magazine is gotten up ina style truly cred- 
itable. The outlining is clear and sharp, 
and the articles of a character specially 
adapted to the wants and purposes of 
shorthand writers. The subscription price 
of the magazine is $2a year; single num- 
bers 20 cents. Order from this office. 


: New Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 











CONDENSED F'RENCH INSTRUCTION: con- 
sisting of Grammar and Exercises, with 
Cross-References. By C.J. Delille. First 
American from the Thirteenth London 
Edition. Cloth, 60 cents. 


Book-KEEPING, by Single and Double 
Entry. Practically Illustrating Merchants’, 
Manufacturers’, Private Bankers’, Rail- 
road, and National Bank Accounts. In- 
cluding all the late Improvements in the 
Science. By P. Duff. Twentieth Edition, 
enlarged and revised. Cloth, $4 25. 


THE Greetinc. A New Collection of 
Glees, Quartets, and Choruses. By L. O. 
Emerson. Boards, $1 62. 


HANDBOOK OF GRAPE CULTURE; or, 
Why, Where, When, and How to Plant 
and Cultivate a Vineyard, Manufacture 
Wines, etc. By T. H. Hyatt. Cloth, $2 25. 


NAPOLEON AND BLucHeR. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Clara Mundt (L. Mithlbach). Trans- 
lated from the German by F. Jordan. 
Illustrated. $1 75. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR THE YEARS 
1838 To 1868 INCLUSIVE: comprehending 
the Politician’s Register and the Whig 
Almanac, Containing Annual Election 
Returns, Lists of Presidents, Cabinets, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, Governors, 
Summaries of Acts of Congress, Political 
Essays, Addresses, Party Platforms, etc., 
making a Connected Political History for 
Thirty Years. In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 850, 
910. Half morocco, per vol. $5. 


Ecce Ecciesta: an Essay showing the 
Essential Identity of the Church in all 
Ages. Cloth, $2. 


Tue Science oF KNOWLEDGE. By J. G. 
Fichte. Translated from the German by 
E. A. Kroeger. Cloth, $2 25. 


HisTorRY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 
from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. L. 
Motley. In 4 vols. Vol. 4. Portraits. 
Svo. pp. vii., 632. Cloth, $4. 

Count MrRaBEAU: an Historical Novel. 
By Theodor Mundt. Translated from the 
German by Thérése J. Radford. Illustrated. 
Paper, $1 %5. 

NEARING Home. Comforts and Counsels 
for the Aged. Large 12mo. Cloth, $2 50. 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER ANNUAL and 


Agricultural and Horticultural Advertiser. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
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Time AND TIDE, by Weare and Tyne. 
Twenty-five letters to a Working-Man of 
Sunderland, on the Laws of Work. By J. 
Ruskin. Cloth, $1 50. 


Srrres oF Out-Door Sports, of Base- 
Ball, Pedestrianism, Running, etc. By 
John Goulding. Paper, 12 cents, 


Norwoop; or, Village Life in New 
England. By Henry Ward Beecher. 12mo, 
pp. xi., 549. Cloth, $1 50. 


Easy Frencon READING: being Selec- 
tions of Historical Tales and Anecdotes, 
with Foot-notes, etc. By Prof. E. T. Fisher. 
With a plain French Grammar, by C. J. 
Delille. Cloth, $1 15. 


OuR CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. By W. H. 
Holcombe, M.D. 12mo, pp. 818. Cloth, $2. 


LANDMARKS OF History. Part 3, Mod- 
ern History, from the Beginning of the 
Reformation to the Accession of Napoleon 
Ill. By Miss Yonge. Edited by Edith L. 
Chase. First American Edition. Cloth, 
$1 %5. 





Go our Corvespondents. 


Questions oF ‘* GENERAL INTEREST’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
tt is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your ‘ Best TuHouauts”’ solicited. 


Heapacue.—lIf the brain it- 
self is insensitive to pain on being cut or 
injured, where shall we locate a headache? 


Ans. Headache is caused mainly by con- 
gestion, which produces pressure upon, 
and an irritation of, the nerves of sensa- 
tion distributed along the track of blood- 
vessels; for instance, in the arachnoid 
membrane. A sudden fright, fit of anger, 
or of embarrassment, or any special effort 
of the mind will often invite such a rush of 


blood to the head as to cause a severe pain’ 


from the congestion thus induced; and the 
pain passes away as soon as the excitement 
ceases and the extra blood is withdrawn 
from the brain to the general circulation. 
Headache also exists from disturbances of 
the stomach, liver, or lungs acting upon 
the sensory nerves, distributed upon differ- 
ent portions of the brain and its enveloping 
membranes. When the headache results 
from an over-worked brain or nervous sys- 
tem, the remedy is in mental rest and re- 
pose. When from a disordered stomach— 
which is the most frequent cause — the 
remedy is fasting, fresh air, and a clean 
skin; a bath or wet-sheet pack will gener- 
ally prove efficacious. 


Actine.—The developments 
requisite for one to become a good dra- 
matic performer are multifold. This is 
evident, because the actor is called upon 
to personate various phases of human‘na- 
ture; and unless he possess, in a large 
degree, those faculties which sympathize 
with the different phases of life it may be 
desirable to represent, he can not success- 
fully doso. It is well known that not one 
who is capable of acting in tragedy well, 
can perform acceptably in comedy. The 
reason is obvious, because the requisite 
qualifications for one differ much from the 
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essentials to the other. The tragedian 
should possess a fine-grained temperament 
and a deep-toned organization ; he must be 
strongly susceptible to emotion; he must 
have those faculties well developed which 
inspire force, energy, activity and strength; 
he must possess, in a marked degree, the 
faculty of Imitation and the sentiment of 
Ideality, and a strong development gener- 
ally of the perceptive organs ; his Language, 
too, should be large. A strong moral de- 
velopment may be considered indispensa- 
ble to a proper portraiture of earnest sym- 
pathy, kindness, philanthropy—those pas- 
sages in human life which most deeply en- 
list the feelings of an audience. In New 
Physiognomy we have described several 
distinguished artists under the caption of 
Physiognomy of Classes.. Mr. Forrest is 
included in the group. As regards the pe- 
cuniary benefit resulting from such calling, 
it depends altogether upon one’s skill. A 
star actor commands from $100 to $500 per 
night, while an indifferent actor scarcely 
more than pays his current expenses. The 
associations of an actor are those which 
tend to keep him poor, to say nothing of 
their demoralizing influence. 


TrA AND COFFEE, are they 
injurious to the system ? 

Ans. Anything which excites but does 
not nourish the system is aninjury. Tea, 
coffee, alcoholic liquors, pepper, and mus- 
tard are to the system what the whip is to 
a horse—calling out, exciting and wast- 
ing power, but giving none. Of course 
there is a difference in the ultimate effect 
of different stimulants according to their 
power and character. 


Size or Naporron’s HEAp. 
—There is no record of the size of Napole- 
on’s head, nor is there any full cast of his 
head. Dr. Antomarchi took a cast of his 
face and of the head so far back ag the 
opening of the ears, but, unfortunately, not 
of the back-head. This cast was taken after 
death at St. Helena, a copy of which we have 
in our cabinet in New York, and from ear 
to ear, around the lower part of the fore- 
head, it measures 14144 inches; and nota 
head in all our collection, except that of 
Rey. Dr. Chalmers’, is equal to it in this 
measurement. The casts of Wellington, 
Cobbett, Clay, Adams, and Benton, measur- 
ing, in nearly every case, 23 inches or more 
in circumference, measure from ear to ear 
around the forehead only 134 and 1344. We 
infer, therefore, that the head of Napoleon 
was more than 2314 inches, probably 24, in 
circumference. We have measured heads— 
supposed to be healthy —that were 2414 
inches. 


Over -Eatine. — Can you 
suggest a cure for a deeply-rooted habit of 
over-eating? My organ of Alimentiveness 
is uncommonly large (I venture to say you 
could not find another so large in the whole 
country), and I have not the moral power 
to control my appetite. I presume you will 
know the cause of it, for I was not born 
this way—it has been acquired in the last 
five or six years. ; 

Any course you may point out, which 
will tend to free me from this slavish and 
miserable habit will be duly appreciated. 

Ans. Our correspondent is not alone in 
the habit of gormandizing. It is as com- 
mon, throughout the world, as sin. The 
animal nature craves gratification, but the 
intellect should regulate it. When not per- 
verted or diseased, it can be easily con- 
trolled. But the appetites of most men are 
sadly perverted. Consider the tobacco, 
the alcoholic liquors, and the condiments 
taken into human stomachs! They are 
enemies, and only enemies, every one. 
But to the question. Read the Life and 
Letters of Louis Cornaro, who lived near- 
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ly a hundred years by his temperate and 
abstemions habits. Put yourself on *‘ ra- 
tions,” take on your plate only what the 
judgment approves, and confine yourself 
to that, and let that food be very plain and 
simple, but nutritious. Ask a blessing on 
what you eat. Pray to be delivered from 
the temptation of eating too much; and if 
you make it a matter of moral principle, re- 
alizing how wicked it is to consume what 
you do not need—that which would be so 
useful to another, and especially when 
you thereby damage yourself—you will be 
able to deny yourself the former indulgence. 
A good Christian seeks to have aii his pro- 
pensities sanctified for the good of his own 
soul, and for the glory of God. 


Srrr-Controt. — Why can 
not a person control or govern their own 
mind at all times? for instance, I some- 
times, after retiring to bed, can not get to 
sleep for hours because I can not keep cer- 
tain things out of my mind. Can you give 
the readers of your JouRNAL a remedy ? 

Ans. We object to the words ‘‘can not” 
in the above, and claim that it is possible 
for us to direct the mind, to choose subjects 
for thought, and to dismiss from our 
minds subjects not pleasant or profitable 
to contemplate. The best conditions for 
healthful sleep are: a stomach not over- 
loaded, a conscience void of offense, all 
the passions in subjection, and a hopeful, 
trusting, prayerful state of mind. Be re- 
signed; be submissive; be patient; be 
passive, and your sleep will be sweet, 
peaceful, dreamless. 

Do Mutuatrors PrrRrPEtu- 
ATE THEMSELVES ?—Oro Fino, Siskrrou 
County, CaLirorniA. During the canvass 
of 1867 in this State, a speaker of some 
prominence, one Z. Montgomery, stated in 
a speech at this, place, ‘‘ That if one thon- 
sand mulatto men and one thousand mulat- 
to women were placed upon an island, aud 
there kept isolated, that in four genera- 
tions the race would become entirely ex- 
tinct!’ Is this true? 

Ans. This is the theory of one class of 
philosophers, among whom were Drs. Nott 
and Gliddon. It is claimed that mulattoes, 
even of the first degree, are less prolific 
than those of pure white or black; and 
that mulattoes of the third degree are al- 
ways barren. There are said to be facts 
opposed to this theory, and the mongrel 
race of Mexico, Indian and Spaniard, is 
cited to show that a mixed race may be 
perpetuated. It is our belief that both ra- 
ces—white and black—deteriorate by mix- 
ing. The abolition of slavery is one thing; 
amalgamation is quite another. 


Wauat 1s Partan MAarsie? 
Ans. The most famous of the marbles 
used by the ancients. It is remarkable for 
its durability, fineness, and whiteness. It 
was supposed that its whiteness rendered 
it peculiarly pleasing to the gods, and it 
was selected for the works of Praxiteles 
and other eminent sculptors. Its name 
arises from the fact that it is found in Pa- 
ros, an island of the Grecian Archipelago. 


Frorima. — Can you oblige 
me by telling me, in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, what parts of Florida or Texas 
are favorable, if any, to people of a con- 
sumptive tendency, as I find the winters of 
this climate too severe on the lungs, and 
should like, if of any use, to move South? 

Ans. Saint Augustine is the point where 
many invalids stay. Pensacola and Jack- 
sonville are other suitable points. 


Sun, Lieut, Heat.—As the 
sun is growing smaller by giving off light 
and heat, is it likely it is growing cooler 
in consequence ? 

Ans, We have no positive information 
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on the subject, but think it very likely, as, 
for a few months past, his light and heat 
seem to be very much reduced. We will 
hold the subject under advisement, and 
may be able to speak more strongly about 
next July. 


Lives or THE Hanv.—Can 


the strength of constitution be known by 
the lines of the left hand? 


Ans. This is the mere pretension of for- 
tune-tellers. 


Buntons.—Can they be cur- 
ed? if so, how? 

Ans, They are caused by pressure, and 
this must be removed. Tight shoes are 
the cause. Some pare them; some put on 
a piece of lemon; some apply raw cotton, 
and some try the remedy called ‘‘ barefoot” 
with marked success. Let those who have 
corns and bunions teach the young to wear 
shoes that are large enough. Experience 
is a dear school, but most fops will learn 
in no other, 


J.C., Lowrert, Mass.—We 
can not help what people think of our la- 
bors, or of the truth ofthat which we write 
and teach; nor can we undertake to refute 
their doubts—certainly not until they are 
clearly stated, andin tangible form. The 
way to establish truth is to explain and en- 


force it, not to bark at skeptics or wran-/ 


gle with doubters. —— 


WiFE OLpER THAN Huvs- 


BAND.—Why should a man not marry a 
woman older than himself ? 


Ans, This question can not be satisfac- 
torily answered in a single sentence; and 
there are many facts connected with the 
subject which can hardly be discussed ina 
public journal. Suftice it to say that wo- 
man ripens or matures earlier than man by 
about three or four years, and therefore 
she should not be older than her husband. 
See the Annuals of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy for the years 1865-6-7 and § fora 
more extended discussion of this question, 
including the effects of the marriage of 
cousins, etc. 


STIMULANTS. — Does a con- 


valescent, in order to regain health and 
strength, require the aid of alcoholic medi- 
cine or stimulants ? 


Ans. No. Noranything but proper food, 
proper drink, pure air, plenty of sleep, such 
exercise as the case may require, and other 
hygeinic agencies as common sense indi- 
cates. 


Can Animas Totnk ?—We 
answer, yes; unless too metaphysical a 
signification be given to the word think. 
Knowledge, which comes through the per- 
ceptives, is attainable by the lower animals; 
but we see very slight traces of the logical 
faculty. The monkey has hands with 
which to use a bow and arrow for knock- 
ing down fruit, but though he may seea 
man do it a hundred times, he never would 
do it himself with the confident expectation 
of the result. Nor would a monkey build 
a fire, or, rather, keep putting on wood that 
the fire might not go out. Though he may 
be competent to do the work, he has not 
the sense to perceive the relation between 
the combustion of fuel and warmth; and 
though he likes the warmth, he don’t know 
how to perpetuate it. The intellect—the 


pn ot power of the lower animals— 
comes from instinct, and is manifested 
thedage the perceptives. Hence we say 
animals do not reason; and where they 


seem to adapt themselves to circumstan- 

ces, it comes through instinct; just as a 

young calf looks up for his food, and when 
e gets older, looks down for it. 


R.S.—We can send a ae | 
of *‘ Tinois as It Is,’’ by Gerhard, by mail, 
post-paid, for $1 50. 
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Publisher's Department. 


Bow.nsy’s Musicat Demon- 
STRATING Boarp.—This invaluable assist- 
ant to the teacher of music and also to the 
pupil can be procured from us. It is an 
arrangement by which one can tell at a 
glance ali changes and transpositions in 
the musical scales. Full directions accom- 
pany each board. Price in fancy card 
board, $1 50; in neat black walnut frame, 
$3. Sent anywhere., —— 


* Uniry 1x Drvisron” is the 
title of a discourse by a Western clergyman, 
given in our present number. It will be 
read with interest by all. Each reader will 
judge for himself of its truth. Weare sure 
the motives of the writer are good, what- 
ever may be his creed or the tendency of 
his teachings. It is an appeal from the 
heart to the heart. Is it not also logical? 


ORATORY, SACRED AND SECU- 
LAR, by William Pittenger (Samuel R. 
Wells, Pub.), is the title of a popular manual 
devoted chiefly to the art of extemporane- 
ous speaking, with sketches of the most 
eminent speakers of all ages. It treats 
especially of the eloquence of the pulpit, 
but sets forth principles and rules that are 
applicable to every branch of public speak- 
ing. The author handles the subject in a 
practical, common-sense manner, bringing 
a variety of appropriate anecdotes and in- 
cidents to the illustration of his ideas, and 
offering many useful suggestions for the 
training of a natural talent for eloquence, 
though he gives no charm or conjuration 
by which every braying donkey can be 
transformed into an orator.—J. Y. Tribune. 








Is rr Wort THE MoneEy? 
We now give at the rate of one thousand 
octavo pages of original reading matter 
a year in this JourNAL. We give many 
engraved illustrations, which in the aggre- 
gate are quite costly. Our paper, type, 
ink, and printing are good. The matter is 
the best we can write or procure. But the 
question will arise in the mind of every 
reader, ‘‘Am I getting the worth of my 
money?” Not long ago, when we had 
reached a circulation of something more 
than 30,000, we promised to reduce the 
price of subscription from $3 to $2 a year 
when we touched 50,000. We are still 
aiming at these figures. Generous co- 
workers say they will help, and that we 
shall have even more than that. Many 
assure us ‘that the JourNaL is worth to 
themselves and their families ‘‘ five times 
its present cost.’’ That they ‘t would not 
be deprived of it on any account.” Still, 
it is a fact, the great majority of thought- 
less readers prefer idle stories"to sensible 
instruction; and as we can not cater to 
perverted natures, we must be content 
with a smaller circle. However, we shall 
try to make the JouRNAL worth to all who 
read it more than they pay for it. If 
every present subscriber would procure 
but one additional name, it would enable 
us to put the price down to $2 4 year. 
What say our friends ? 





Porrrair or Lorp Monx.— 
We are indebted to Mr. E. Spencer, pho- 
tographer, of Ottawa, Ontario, the new 
Dominion, for finé photographic copies of 
this gentleman’s likeness. We shall prob- 
ably put him in the hands of our engraver 
ere long, and publish a description of him 
in this JouRNAL. Mr. Spencer, from whom 
we have received other favors, will please 
accept our thanks. 
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General Items. 


Tue New Car- Heatine 
APPARATUS. —The newspapers have had 
much to say in warm commendation of the 
recently introduced method of heating 
railroad cars by means of hot water dis- 
tributed through iron pipes So many sad 
accidents have resulted from the general 
use of ordinary stoves in public convey- 
ances that the new method is welcomed 
by the traveling public as an earnest of 
security. Messrs. Baker, Smith & Co., of 
New York, the well-known manufacturers 
of heating apparatus, are the patentees and 
manufacturers of this device. The New 
York and New Haven Railroad have al- 
ready tested the arrangement, and accord 
it their highest approval. 


SroLteN.— The Chicago 
Home Circle “takes”? our biography of 
Jennie June without credit. We pre- 
sume it was the fanlt of the—one who 
stole it. Though we copyright our Jour- 
NAL, we have no objection to liberal ex- 
tracts being made by the press, providing 
the words following be appended, namely, 
From the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Paristan Honors—Onk or 
Our PREMIUMS.—We submit the following 
to our readers. Comment is unnecessary. 

““At the Paris Universal Exposition, 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, 625 Broadway, 
received the Gold Medal, and the only one, 
awarded for the most perfect Sewing- 
Machine and Button-Hole Machine ex- 
hibited.—J. C. Drrgpy, New York, U. 8S. 
General Agent for the Exposition.” 

‘““The only Gold Medal for the Manufac- 
ture and Perfection of Sewing-Machines 
and Button-Hole Machines was awarded to 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, of New York. 
—HEnRY F. Q. D’Atiany, Member of In- 
ternational Jury and Reporter of same.” 

[For 25 subscribers at $3 each, we give 
one of these $55 machines. Is it not 
worth working for? Reader, would you 
like one 7?—Ep. A. P. J.] 





Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 
NAL FoR MArcn.—This number is of much 
more than ordinary value, even of that or- 
dinarily able publication. It has, among 
many others, articles on Disraeli and 
Bright, Extemporary Preaching, Literary 
Women, and Fashionable Invalidism. It 
numbers among its contributors some of 
our best writers for the press ; and though 
it contains much that we can not indorse, 
yet it is always respectful toward on 0- 
nents, and dignified in its manner,—Vew 
York Christian Advocate. 

After our warmest thanks for this kind 
and cordial notice by our venerable coteim- 
porary, we would venture respectfully to 
ask a specification of any part of the 
‘March’? which he ‘‘can not indorse.” 
We strive to make the JoURNAL useful and 
instructive. We believe our positions well 
taken. Our teachings are intended to be 
in accordance with science and religion. 
The Advocate would certainly indorse all 
this. But we should ask too much if we 
demanded of any other journal full indorse- 
ment of the A. P.J. In such a case we 
should simply be doing their work, or they 
ours—whereas each of us has special fields 
in which to labor. It is our constant aim 
to do that, and that only, which may be 
approved by Him who judges all—and that, 
too, without partiality. 

Brisrou Linz ror Boston.— 
Two. splendid steamers—the Bristol and 
the Providence—have been placed on this 
line, and are now running regularly. It is 
areal luxury to glide through the waters 
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on these swift “ floating palaces,”’ to eat at 
their bountiful tables, and to sleep in their 
sumptuous state-rooms. Nothing like it in 
Europe. Then hoorah for the Bristol line 
for Boston! Messrs. Briggs and Tiers un- 
derstand their business, and do it. 


Erermy Wartcnes. — A few 
miles west of Chicago, in the town of El- 
gin, there is a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment, under the title of THz Natron- 
AL Watcu Company, with a capital of 
$250,000, where there are hundreds of nim- 
ble fingers constantly at work making 
‘* first-rate watches.’’ Five sorts or styles 
are now made, and other styles are to be 
added. We donot know how many mil- 
lion dollars worth of watches we have hith- 
erto imported from foreign countries every 
year, but certain it is there will be no 
future necessity for such ultra national 
expenditure. Wecan now make our own 
watches of quite as good a quality as any 
imported, and that, too, at cheaper rates. 
Let Americans patronize home manufac- 
turers. 


Tue Instpze Route to Bos- 
ton and Providence by the STonineTon 
LinE—which claims to be the shortest— 
have two eplendid steamers, ‘‘The Ston- 
ington and Narragansett,’’ now in the ser- 
vice. It is enough to state that this is a 
well-established line, and that it is intend- 
ed to be conducted in a manner satisfac- 
tory to passengers, shippers, and owners. 
Is this not enough ? 


Give, Givr, GrveE.—tThe fol- 
lowing appeal, on a slip of printing paper, 
was addressed to the editor personally, and 
reached this office not long ago. We did 
not respond. We do not know the parties. 
The mode of the proceeding is unusual. It 
is open to doubt, and the would-be giver 
fears he may become the victim of an im- 
postor. The following is a copy of the ap- 
peal: 


To THE CHrisTiAN Pousiic: Will you 
give one dollar to a poor people to help 
toward finishing their house of worship? 
We need two hundred dollars, and have al- 
ready done as much as we are able to do. 
Our church was destroyed by the ravages 
of war. Please send what you can to Mr. 
S. W. Bachman, Tilton, Ga., near where 
the church is located. 

I indorse the above application for assis- 
tance of a worthy cause and a needy com- 
munity. G. Pierce, Bishop M. E. 
Church South, Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 1, 1868. 


[We believe in helping the poor, in 
building churches, andin every good work. 
But did it ever occur to our Southern breth- 
ren that there are here, in the city of New 
York, more persons without church privi- 
leges than in any half dozen States in this 
‘* slorious Union ?”? And, we may add, that 
this is the best field for missionary work, 
and for religious reform, to be found on this 
continent. Will the Southern Christians 
pray for us 7] 

Goop TurEeap.—In the vil- 
lage of Waltham Mills, Yorkshire, England, 
there are about fifteen hundred persons 
employed by the Messrs. Brook, manu- 
facturers of spool-cotton. Schools have 
been established, a church built, libraries 
opened, bathing-rooms, play-grounds, and 
indeed all the conveniences for health, cul- 
ture, and Christian worship placed within 
the reach of every one in the factory. Is 
it surprising that these gentlemen get the 
highest prizes at all the great exhibitions 


for their goods? Read the advertisement 
of Brook's prize medal spool-cotton in our 
present number. Wm. Henry SmitrH & 
Company, No. 61 Leonard Street, New 
York, are the American Agents for the 
Messre. Brook, and supply their spool- 
cotton for all the sewing machines, and for 
family use. Merchants find this the most 


salable and satisfactory. 
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Gustwess. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
de LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.} 





Tur Hycrran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity, Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersyille, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


$25 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN, 








Hyarentc Curr, Burrato, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. = tt 

Institute of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 





Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


JENKINS’ Vest-Pocker LEx- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 


“Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 


eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


‘W antep.—A Special Agent 
for the exclusive sale of the PEopLE’s Mag- 
AZINE in every State. Send 25 cents fora 
sample number and full particulars. Ad- 
dress POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 5 and 
13 Cooper Union, New York. it. 





THe Protestant Cnurcu- 
manN.—A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Devoted to the advocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Ritualism and Rationalism ; 
the defense of the ‘** Liberty of Preaching,” 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with Hvangelical Churches. 

The Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 683 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Terms: $4perannum. To Clergymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries, $2. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED. 
Address : 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O., New York. 





To Pureno.ogists, Lecrur- 
ERS, AND OrHERs. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
Ddce next page, and address 

S. R. WELLS, 339 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Abstemious diet; acidity of stomach, 
causes; agricultural laborers, average 
quantity of food; air; albumen, compo- 
sition ; alcohol, action on the liver; alco- 
holic alimentary principle; ale, Indian 
pale; alimentary principles whose oxy- 
gen and hydrogen are in the same ratio 
as in water; alimentiveness, or the pro- 
pensity to eat and drink; alkali, concrete 
acidulated; allspice; almonds, sweet and 
bitter ;. ammonia, in the atmosphere ; 
amontillado; antiscorbutic acids, lemon 
juice; apples; apricot; army rations; ar- 
row-root—East Indian, Engtish, Portland, 
Tahiti; arsenic in bones; artesian wells; 
artichoke, the garden, the Jerusalem ; asa- 
foetida ; asparagus; azote, see nitrogen. 

Baceate or berried fruits ; barley bread, 
Scotch, water, compound; batatas; bean— 
broad, garden, kidney, scarlet, Windsor; 
beef flesh: beer; beer-topers and spirit- 
tipplers, difference between; bees; beet- 
root; bile, assists the chymification of oils 
and fats; birds—eggs, fat of, the aquatic, 
the dark-fleshed, the rapacious, the white- 
fleshed, viscera of; biscuit, meal; bis- 
cuits — Abernethy, buttered; blood, cor- 

uscles; boiling, loss of weight in; bones; 

randy ; bread—adulteration of, barley, 
black, brown, compressed, gluten, loaf, 
new, oat, piled or flaky, pudding, formula 
for unfermented, patent unfermented, ship, 
unfermented or unleavened, wheat; breads 
—of the light and elastic — (spongy) 
unfermented; breakfast; Bright’s farina; 
broccoli; broiling; broths and soups; 
Burgundy wine; ‘butchers’ meat ; butter, 
cause of its becoming rancid; milk. 

Cabbage, lettuces; cacao; caffeine; 
cakes, plum ; calcium; calf’s sweetbread; 
caramel; carbon; carbonic acid, produc- 
tion of, in the system; carrageen, or Irish 
moss; carrot; caseine, animal; caseum; 
cauliflower; celery; cellular tissue of 
mammals; cereal grains; cerebric acid; 
Ceylon or Jafna moss; champayne ; 
cheese; cherry; chestnut; chicken; chi- 
cory; chloride of sodium, potassium ; 
chlorine; chocolate; choleic acid; cinna- 
mon; citron; claret wines; clay, eaten as 
a luxury; climate; cloves; cocoa; cod 
liver oil; cockles; coffee; condiments or 
seasoning agents; constipation, diet for; 
cooking, loss in; corn; crawfish; cows’ 
heels; crab; cranberry; cream; crusta- 
ceans; cucumber; Curacoa; curd; cur- 
rants, red and black, 

Dates 5 dextrine; diabetes, diet for; 
diastaste; diet—animal, fish, for diabetic 
patients; dietaries—for children, emi- 
grants, paupers, prisoners, puerperal wo- 
men, insane, sick, foundlings, orphans, 
London Lying-in Hospital, Infant Orphan 
Asylum, soldiers’, naval service; diges- 
tion; dinner; drinks—acidulons, alcoholic 
and other intoxicating, aromatic or astrin- 
gent, containing gelatine or liquid ali- 
ments; duck; eating—times of, repose 
after, conduct before, at, after: eels; eggs 
—can not support life, white or glaire, 
yolk; elderberry; ergotism. 

Farina; fats, animal; farinaceous food 
for infants, or starchy substances; fer- 
mentation, digestive; ferns; ferrotypes ; 
fibrine, animal; fig; fish—diet, methods of 
preserving, poison, poisonous species of, 
the roe or ovary of, the viscera of; fishes; 
flounder; flour, wheaten; fluorine; flum- 
mery; food consumed by and excretions 
of @ horse in 24 hours; animal food—di- 
gestibility, circumstances, chemical ele- 
ments, quantity of, at a meal, refusal of, 
by Iunatics, solid and liquid, nutritive 
qualities of, vegetable; fowl; fruits —au- 
rantiaceous, cucurbitaceous,drupaceous, or 
stone, fleshy, leguminous; frying; fungi 
or mushrooms ; fur of tea-kettles. 

Garlic 5 gastric juice; gelatine altered 
by heat; gelatinous alimentary principle, 











A PRAcTICAL TREATISE.—With 
Observations on the Dietetical Regimen, suited for Disordered States 
of the Digestive Organs, and an account of the Dietaries of some of 
the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for Paupers, 
Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, ete. 
M.D., F.R.S., and L.8. Edited by Cartes A. Len, M.D. Octavo, 
318 pp., with full Table of Contents and new Index complete. Mus- 
lin, $1 75. §. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


An important physiological. work. Considerable pains have been 
taken in the preparation of tables representing the proportion of some 
of the chemical elements, and of the alimentary principles contained in 
different foods, the time required for digestion, ete. 
treated and analyzed are the following, in alphabetical order: 


By JoNATHAN PEREIRA, 


Among the subjects 


substances; gin; ginger beer; ginger- 
bread; globules of the blood; glue; glu- 
ten; glutinous matter; goose-—fattening 
of, fatty liver of, gooseberries; gorman- 
dizing powers of the natives of the Arctic 
Regions; gourds; grape, the—juice, su- 
gar; greens; gruel; gums; gum Arabic 
lozenges; gypsum, eaten, in water, 

Haddock, the; hartshorn ; hazel-nut ; 
hemp, Indian; herring; horse, food con- 
sumed by; hydrogen. 

Iceland moss; Indian corn starch; 
indigestion, diet for; iron; isinglass, vari- 
eties of. 

Jams} jellies, fruit; jelly, calf's foot; 
Jerusalem artichoke, 

Ketchup; kidney. 

Laetie acid; leeks; leguminous fruits ; 
lemonade; lemon and kali; lentils; lich- 
enin, or feculoid; lime; limpets; liquid 
aliments, or drinks; liquorice; Jiver, fatty, 
of the goose, the frequency of diseases of 
in tropical climates: lobster, the. 

Macaroni; Madeira; magnesium ; 
maize, or Indian corn; malt, liquor; meat 
—hbutchers’, salted, white; milk—animal, 
artificial asses’, cocoa-nut, cows’, cream 
of, ewes’, goats’, quantity of cream in 
cows’; molasses and treacle; mollusks; 
morel, common; moss--—carrageen, or 
Trish, Ceylon, or Jaftna: mucilage; mul- 
berry; muscle; muscular flesh; mush- 
room, field or cultivated; mussels, oysters, 
deleterious effects ; mustard; mutton. 

Nectarine 5 nitrogenized foods ; nutmeg. 

Oats 3 oat-bread, unfermented; oatmeal 
porridge; obesity, mode of promoting ; 
oil—Florence, olive, or sweet; oils, essen- 
tial or volatile; onion; opium; orange; 
organic tissues; ox, liver of the; oxalic 
acid; oxygen, consumption in respiration ; 
oyster. 

Packwax 5 panada; pancakes; pars- 
ley; pastry; peas; peach; pemmican}3 
pepper ; pepsine ; periwinkles ; pineapple; 
plum; pomaceous fruits, or apples; port 
wine; porter; potash; salts; potassium; 
potato flour ; powders—ginger-beer, soda, 
seidlitz; prawns and shrimps; preserves ; 
prunes; pudding; putrescent matter, ill 
effects of. 

Quina 3 quince. 

Rabbit; raisins; raspberry; ratafias; 
rations, army; receptacles and bracts; 
rennet; reptiles; rhubarb; rice; roasted 
flesh.; rolls, hot; rum; rusks; rye—bread, 
ergot, pottage. os 

Saccharine alimentary principle; sa- 
go; saline alimentary principle; salmon ; 
salt, common; scallops; scurvy; seeds, 
mealy or farinaceous; semolina; sherry; 
smelts; snails; snow; soda powders; 
souchy, water; sourkrout, or sauerkraut; 
spinage; sponge; sprats; starch; stir- 
about; strawberry; stuff, used by bakers ; 
suet puddings; sugar—an element of res- 
piration, boiled, brown, burnt, candy, crys- 
tal; sulphur; sulphureted hydrogen of 
water; sweetwort. : 

Tasters, wine; tamarind; tapioca ; 
tea; theine; tickor; tops and bottoms; 
tripe; trufile, common; turbot; turnips; 
turtle. 

Universal sanative breakfast beverage. 

Veal; vegetable, adapted for divers; 
fibrine ; venison; vermicelli; vinegar. 

Water—as a dietetical remedy, barley, 
purification of, common, tests of the usual 
impurities in, impregnated with lead, lake, 
marsh, of the Dead Sea, preservation of 
at sea, rain, river, sea, snow, spring ; 
waters—carbonated or acidulous, mineral, 
chalybeate or ferruginous, sulphureous or 
hepatic, the alkaline, the brine, the cal- 
careous, the silicious; water-melon ; 
wheat; wheaten bread; wheaten flour ; 
whelks ; whey—alum, cream .of tartar ; 
white bait; whisky; wines, their uses. 

Zeiger 5 zymome, and so forth. 


Together with much other matter which every one should know who 


eats to live, instead of living to eat. 
and the best authority on the subject. 


The book is thoroughly scientific, 
Sent by return post on receipt 


of price, by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. AGENTS WANTED. 
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Tur Prince AMONG JUVE- 
NILES! 


GREAT SUCCESS OF VOL. xil., 1868. 
OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR. 


One of the very best, cheapest, and hand- 
somest Boys’ and Girls’ Magazines in the 
World. 

The Children are in rhapsodies over it. 
The Grown-up people are delighted with 
it, and the Press everywhere has pro- 
nounced it THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Beautifully Mlustrated, and a handsome 
cover, printed in color every month. 

Some of the best and most popular 
writers in this country are employed to 
contribute regularly. 


Good new Music in every number. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 
CLUBS! ! 
CABINET ORGANS for your Home Circle, 
School-room, or Sabbath School, Szwine 
Macuines for your Families. Also, Boqks, 
Musical Instruments, Silverware, Novel- 
ties, etc., ete. 


PREMIUMS FOR 


THE MOST LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


TERMS. 

Single Subscriptions, one year...... $1 2 
Three Copies, one year............. 3 00 
Five Copies, one-year... ..5..i. 5.0... 5 00 


And a FREE copy to the person getting 
up the club, or any Premium offered for a 
club of Five. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED FOR LAR- 
GER CLUBS, OR FOR WORKING FOR CASH. 


Send Ten Cents for Sample Number, and 
full instructions to agents. 

Agents wanted at every Town, Post- 
office, and School in the United States. 
Address, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. 


A book for the School, the Family, and 
the Literary Circle. Compiled by ALEx- 
ANDER CLARK, A.M., editor of Our School- 
day Visitor. New Original Dialogues, 
Tableaux, etc., etc. The most entertaining 
and instructive book of the kind ever 
issued.~ A valuable addition to the Teach- 
er’s School, or Family Library. 12mo, 
352 pages. Post paid, $1 50. Address, 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





_ Now ready. 


A WONDERFUL BOOK! 


JOHNNIE DODGE; 
OR, F 


THE FREAKS AND FORTUNES OF 
AN IDLE BOY. 


BY DR. CHARLES D. GARDETTE, 


Twelve full-page Illustrations. 16mo, 
274 pp. Beautifully bound in handsome 
cloth, gilt back, etc. 


This is a good story, well told, and 
abounds in good practieal lessons through- 
out. It is intensely interesting from be- 
ginning to end, and is just the book for 
every boy and girl to read. Price, post- 
paid, $1 25. Sent as a Premium for five 
subscribers, at $1 each, for Our “choolday 
Visitor. 4) 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——<$ : 53 
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Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
Ss git ented must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 








Subscribe Now. 

Tue Mernopisr: an eight- 
age weekly newspaper — Religious and 
iterary. 

Rey. Grorer R. Crooks, D.D., Editor, 
assisted hy the following Contributors: 

Rey. ABEL Stevens, LL.D.: Rey. JoHN 
McCurntock, D.D., LL.D.; Pror. A. J. 
Scnem. 

Fresh Sermons, by Eminent Pulpit Ora- 
tors; among whom are the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev, Henry 
Warp Bercuer, and others. 

Tue Metnaopist will contain full reports 
of the proceedings of the General Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church to be held in Chi- 
cago in May. A new story every week for 
the children. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents per year, in advance; to 
all Ministers, for their own Subscription, 
$2. Postage prepaid at the post-office 
where received, Twenty Cents per year. 
Twenty Cents must be added by Canada 
subscribers to prepay postage. 

Any one sending THree SuBscrIBERS 
and $7 50, will receive a fourth copy free 
for one year. 

Subscriptions received at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions 
allowed to canvassers, Specimen Copies 
sent free. 

Address: THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., New York. 





Erecrro Virau.—Dr. JE. 


ROME KippeEr’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.°"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


CuEAPrst BooxksrorE IN 
THE WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Sendastamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 
on hand. Immense Prices paid for Old 
Books. LEGGATT BROTHERS. 

113 Nassau Street, New York. 


Norwoop; A Tale of New 


England Village Life, by Henry Warp 
BEECHER. 

Any person sending Two New Subscri- 
bers to THe MertHopisT at $2 50 each, or 
to any person subscribing for two years 
and sending $5, we will give a copy of the 
above mot interesting book. It contains 
nearly 600 pages; complete in one volume, 
8vo. Postage paid. 

Address: THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., New York. 


ImporRTANT TO OWNERS oF 


Stock.—THr AMERICAN StTocK JoURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND Stock BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
ber contains thirty-six large double-column 

ages, illustrated with numerous engray- 
ings. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 
HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the American Stock 
JouRNAL have established a Veterinary 
Department in the columns. of the Journal, 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in priné in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subscriber to the 
Journal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. * 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
S.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
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‘OraToRY—SacrEeD ANd Srcutar; Or, the Exre- 


PORANEOUS SprakeR. Including a Chairman’s Guide for conducting Public Meetings 


according to the best Parliamentary Forms. 
A clear and succinct Exposition of the Rules 
ethods of Practice by which Readiness in the Expression of Thought, and an 
acceptable style, may be acquired, both in composition and gesture. 


tion by Hon. Jonn A. Brncuam, M.C. 


and 


By Wo. PittTenceR, with an Introduc- 


One handsome 


12mo volume of 220 pages, tinted paper, beveled boards, post-paid, $1 50. Please 


address, 8. R. WE xs, 389 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICES OF 


‘““The author handles the subject in a 
practical, common-sense manner, offering 
many useful suggestions for the training 
of a natural talent for elogquence.’—N. Y¥. 
Tribune. 

“ Original in both thought and arrange- 
ment. The general preparation needed 
by the orator is treated with more than 
ordinary fullness, Special attention has 
been given te the art of preaching, the 
general principles of which will apply to 
all branches of oratory.”—N. ¥. Evening 
Mail. . 

“We have seldom met, in the same 
space, so many thoughts and remarks to 
which our individual experience and ob- 
servations could render a corroborative 
testimony. They very effectively establish 
the incomparable superiority of extempore 
discourse over every other form.’’—New 
York Christian Advocate. 

“Tt treats more of the intellectual than 
the mechanical part of oratory, and pre- 
sents a remarkably clear and concise ex- 
planation of the rules and methods of 
practice.”’—Pittston Gazette. 

‘““While we most heartily agree with its 
general recommendations, especially in 
the stress it lays upon thoroughness of 
preparation, and of having a fully devel- 
oped and perfectly understood plan of dis- 


course, we are glad that the author lays | 


the greatest stress upon that preparation 
of mind and heart, those intellectual and 
moral qualities and states, the knowledge, 
the affection, the inspiration which make 
any speech of value, and without which 
no speech is of any account.’’—Lideral 
Christian. 

‘‘There is much rare good sense in the 
book ;, there are many admirable hints, 
and a great deal that would assist intelli- 
gent and wide-awake yonng ministers in 
throwing off the bonds of manuscript, and 
presenting the most important subject 
that man-can consider with something of 
the life and energy that all other advocates 


““AmER. Scuoou Insr.,” 


founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 

Bureau— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 

For representing Teachers who want posi- 
tions ; 

For giving parents information of good 
schools ; 

For selling and renting School Properties. 

All Teachers should have the ** Application 





Form.” 
All Employers of Teachers should have 
“Amer. Educational Monthly’ and 


‘Teachers’ Bulletin.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORYN, A.M., Actuary, 
No. 14 Bond Street, New York. 
(Removed May 1st from 430 Broome St.) 





Masonic PusBLIsHING AND 


MANUFACTURING CoMPANY,. 432 Broome 
Street, Publishers and Dealers in all the 
STANDARD WORKS ON FREEMA- 
SONRY. a 

Diplomas, Charters, Dimits, and Blank 
Forms used in every department of the 
institution on hand or printed to order. 

On hand and manufactured to order, 
Jewels, Seals. Swords, Working Tools, Bal- 
lot Boxes, and all kinds of Furniture for 
Lodges, Chapters, Councils, Commande- 
ries, and all grades of the A.*, and A,’, 
Rite, and other Civic Societies. 


Free! Our new Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 
$200 a month is being made with them. 

S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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A capital instruction book. 


THE PRESS. 


give to their themes, by fusing them in 
the heat of extempore speech and direct 
appeal.”—W. Y. Examiner and Chronicle. 

“There is much in the volume to in- 
struct those who have not access to more 
extended treatises.”"-—Advance. 

“The most interesting and valuable 
work for public speakers that has fallen 
into our hands.”—Bucks Co, Intell. 

‘“We have seen nothing concerning ora- 
tory, in the same space, which is better 
adapted to make eloquent and successful 
speakers.”—feligious Herald. 

“Can not fail to profit all who wish to 
acquire the art of making extemporaneous 
discourses.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

“Written in a compact but graceful 
style.’"—National Standard. 


‘*Mr. Pittenger treats largely of the ne- 
cessary method of training for public 
speaking in the pulpit and at general gath- 
erings, and in a highly practical man- 
ner.”’—Chicago Evening Journal. 


“Should be studied by all who desire to 
acquire the great accomplishment of speak- 
ing well.”—American Artisan. 


‘“Young speakers will find the work full 
of information and thoughts that can not 
fail to prove valuable.” —Pitts. Chris. Adv. 


“This book is published in first-class 
style, well and clearly printed, and hand- 
somely bound.”’—WNational Freemason. 

“Brief; but suggestive, practical, and 
comprehensive.” —Dover Morning Star. 

“We earnestly recommend the work to 
young ministers.”’— Western Advocate. 

_“ Those who are desirous of acquiring 
perfection in the art of extemporaneous 
speaking will find much valuable instruc- 
tion in this treatise.”"—Phil. Inquirer. 

‘“The division of the work which treats 
of sacred oratory is particularly instructive 
and valuable.”’—Sunday-School Times. 

““An earnest, practical, common-sense 
plea for extemporaneous preaching.’’— 
American Presbyterian. 


Epwarp O. JENKINS, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Wantep—On a Salary or 
Commission, by the month or year.—We 
want to employ one or more persons, male 
or female, in each County of the United 


| States to Collect Subscriptions for ‘* The 


Prospectus and Magazine of Useful Know- 
ledge.’ Specimen copy sent gratis. We 
grant exclusive right to territory, and have 
agents who are actually making from $6to 
$10 per day above expenses. The business 
is pleasant, light, and edifying. For further 
particulars, with terms, etc., inclose stamp 
and address §. 8. WOOD & BRO., Pub- 
lishers, 80 Water St., Newburg, N. Y. 


Tur Mystic Tempie — de- 


voted to the interests and development of 
the principles of Freemasonry—is publish- 
ed weekly by an association of Freema- 
sons, high in the Order, having the good of 
their fellow-men at heart. We assure our 
patrons that nothing will be lacking on our 
rt to make the Mystio TeMPLeE the best 
{asonic paper published. Terms: 1 copy, 
one year, $2; 1 copy, six months, $1; sin- 
gle copies, six cents. Can be had of every 
news dealer. Publication office, 9 Spruce 
Street, New York. ™ 








We have the following 


> 
works ; sent by post on receipt of price: 
JOHNNIE DopeE; or the Freaks and 
Adventures of an Idle Boy. By Chas. D. 
Gardette. $1 25. r 


EarRLty EFrorts. 
Poems. $1 25. 


REPUBLICAN METHODISM Contrasted 
with Episcopal Methodism, and the Polity 
of the Methodist Church Illustrated and 
Defended. By T. H. Colhoun. $1. 


ScHooLpAY DiaLocugEs. A book for the 
School, the Family, and the Literary Circle. 
Compiled by Alexander Clark. A.M., editor 
of Our Schoolday Visitor. New Original 
Dialogues, Tableanx, etc., etc. The most 
entertaining and instructive book of the 
kind ever issued. A valuable addition to 
st Teacher’s School or Family Library. 

50 


THE OLD Loe Scnoor-Hovusr. A Tale 
of the Early Schools of Ohio, Furnitured 
with Incidents of School Life, Notes of 
Travel, Poetry, Hints to Teachers and 
Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketches. By 
Alexander Clark, A.M. Handsomely Il- 
lustrated. $1 50. 


Daring AND SuFFERING. A History of 
the Great Railroad Adventure. One ofthe 
most thrilling episodes of the War. By 
Lieut. Wm. Pittenger, one of the adven- 
turers. Withan Introduction by Alexander 
Clark, A.M. Elegantly Illustrated by a 
Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author, 
and several spirited woodcuts. $1 50. 

THe YANKEE Conscript; or, Eighteen 
Months in Dixie. By George Adams 
Fisher. With an Introduction by Rey. 
William Dickson. Dlustrated with a fine 
Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author, and 
several beautiful woodcuts. $1 25. 

Bryronp THE Lines; or, a Yankee 
Prisoner Loose in Dixie. By Colonel J. J. 
Geer, late Assistant-Adjutant-General upon 
the Staff of General Buckland. With an 
Introduction by Alexander Clark, A.M. 
Handsomely Illustrated. $1 50. 

Bound volumes of Owr Schoolday Visitor, 
for 1867, will be sent post-paid for $2, in 
cloth, 

Any of the above books sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Liberal discount made 
to the trade. Address, 


8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


By Linda Warfel. 





Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 





Constant Dremanp for good 
Teachers at ‘‘ AmER. ScHoou Insr.,” 
14 Bond St., New York. Principals and 
Assistants should make early application. 
—J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary. 


** SHORTHAND 3 all about it.” 
10 cents. ‘‘Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Love 
Letters.’’ 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 





Ture Masonrc Harmonta ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 

432 Broome Street, New York. 


Boarpine In New Yorr.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Streat. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desiring such, 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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Tue Propre’s MaAGaZzine, 
an Illustrated Miscellany of Instructive 
and Amusing Literature. 

Each number has Two Full-Page Illus- 
trations, one of which will be a beautifully 
colored CuromMo-LITHOGRAPH, alone worth 
more than the price of the number, besides 
numerous Wood Engravings. 

It is printed in clear, legible type, on 
extra thick paper. 64 large pages, price 
only 25 cents. 

For sale by all the principal Bookstores 
and News Depots throughout the country. 

Tur PHOPLE’s MAGAZINE has a circula- 
tion already more than double that of any 
imported monthly; it is becoming rapidly 
popular, and its sale increases with every 
new issue. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It has many fine illustrations, and an 
admirable collection of reading matter, 
We cordially recommend this Magazine.— 
American Churchman, Chicago. 

We can not speak too highly of this 
beautiful and instructive publication. 
Printed in the best style, with fine chromo 
plates and excellent wood engravings, to- 
gether with the best reading matter, and 
alkfor twenty-five cents a number, it cer- 
tainly has every attraction, and deserves 
the largest success.— The Episcopalian, 
Philadelphia. 

The PeopLE’s MAGAZINE is pre-eminently 
what its name indicates, and should find a 
place in every house.—Hvening Mail. 

It is a very handsome as well as a very 
entertaining publication, and deserves to 
have a large circulation in this country, 
not only for the excellence of its articles, 
but because of its many other good fea- 
tures, one of which is its beautiful illus- 
trations, and another its cheapness.—Press, 
Providence, 

This Magazine is beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, and is cleverly and copi- 
ously illustrated.—Bultimore Gazette. 

The character of the work will recom- 
mend itself to any person who will take 
the pains to examine it.—Journal, Indian- 
apolis. 


Subscriptions for the year, $3. Two 
copies, $5 50; three copies, $8; five 
copies, $12 50; ten copies, $25, and an 
extra copy free. 

Liberal inducements offered to Canvas- 
sers and Agents. Send for a circular. 
Sample numbers sent by mail prepaid for 
25 cents. Send remittances direct to 

POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


*..* The PEoPpLE’s MAGAZINE and PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL one year for $5, 1t 





AMERICAN ARTISAN 
PATENT RecorD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Mannfacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
‘* Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
edin familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
peus of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ** Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf. No, 189 Broadway, New York. 


AND 




















LiFe IN THE WEST; or, 


Valley. By N. C. Meeker, Agricultural Editor of the New 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Stories of the Mississippi 
ork 


Tribune and Reporter of Farmers’ Club. One large 12mo volume, 


on tinted paper, pp. 360, beveled boards. 


Price $2. Published by 


SaAMuEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Sent post-paid. 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


‘*Mr. Merxker has successfully caught 
the peculiar features of the scene. His 
stories present a vivid illustration of the 
life which he has largely shared in his per- 
sonal experience. They are founded on 
events of actual occurrence, and have re- 
ceived but little embellishment from the 
fancy of the author. Ofcourse, he has not 
neglected the comic aspects of the situa- 
tion, but they are made to alternate with 
frequent passages of simple pathos. The 
style of the book is happily adapted to its 
prevailing themes. The short, crisp sen- 
tences in which the author delights have a 
breezy fragrance, like a fresh prairie wind.” 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 


‘*They are plain, practical transcripts of 
personal experience, and offer the best 
means, except direct contact, for learning 
the spirit, tone, and characteristics of 
Western rural society. The volume con- 
tains also a brief description of the Missis- 
sippi valley, particularly the soil, climate, 
products, and other items of importance 


to emigrants and business men.”—Z/ome | 


Journal, 

“If you are going West, or want to go 
West, or have friends that talk of going 
West, if they can sell out, this is the book 
for you.”"—WV. Y. World. 


‘““The stories are exceedingly miscella- 
neous in character, some amusing, and 
others plaintive and pathetic. They reveal 
astate of society which most Northern and 
Eastern people of the present generation 
know yery little about. Read Lire 1n 
THE West.”—Liberal Christian. 


‘*A service of years as Illinois corre- 
spondent of the New York 7ribune, a long 
residence in the West, and frequent jour- 
neys. throughout its whole extent, have 
given the author peculiar advantages for 
producing the entertaining and instructive 
yolume before us.””—Sunday-School Times. 

“Was a certain hearty Western flavor 
about it that will prove attractive to the 
reader.”"—Springfield Republican. 


| “Full of facts, philosophy, history, and 
personal experience.”’— Ohio Farmer. 

“Good stories of their kind; healthy 
and moral in tone.’"—W. Y. Tablet. 

‘Not only a fascinating work, but one, 
likewise, from which much may be learn- 
ed.”’—Religious Herald. 

‘© This collection of stories—LIFE IN THE 
West—is one of the very best records of 
the great West, and perfectly original. It 
has all Walt. Whitman’s merits, with none 
of his faults.” —Phd/. Post. 

‘* Aside from the interest attached to the 
narrative, the book contains much valuable 
information concerning the States which 
border on the great river, including land 
oftices.”"—Phil. Huening Telegraph. 

‘‘ He is in full sympathy with the people 
of the great West; and in a series of short 
stories presents Western life, habits, and 
manners in a true and attractive form,”’— 
Phil. Inquirer. 

‘“We predict for it a large sale in the 
West; and it will no doubt become popu- 
lar with the young folks of all agricultural 
districts.”"—W. ¥. Hvening Mail. 


‘As a picture of society and social af- 





fairs in the West, it is more correct than 
flattering, though it is, on the whole, 
favorable in its conclusions.” — Christian 
Advocate, 


‘“‘ Some of the stories are founded on in- 
cidents in the late war, and showin a good 
light the spirit of the Western boys.”— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Any number of similar testimonials could 
be added. The book is indispensalile to 
those who would obtain the greatest 
amount of valuable information and rich- 
est entertainment at the smallest cost 
of time and money. What commercial 
reports are to the merchant, this work 
is, or should be, to the family. It is a 
panoramic view of Western life, painted, 
or printed, by one who has déved there. 
Agents wanted. 





Ture New Yor« Sun.—An 


Independent Daily Newspaper, 


giving All the News ina fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 


ness man can find time to read the whole. 


Price: $6 a year; $1 50 for three months. 


Cuarves A. DANA, Editor and Manager. 


THE WEEKLY 


SUN. 





Prepared with great care for country subscribers. 
Horticultural and Agricultural Department edited by 


Markets accurately given. 


Farmers’ Club fully reported. 


AnpREw 8. Futter. Great variety of interesting miscellaneous reading, making it a 


first-rate 


GENERAL FAMILY 


NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1. year; 20 copies to one address, $17; 50 copies to one address, $35. 


Subscribers to the WEEK.y Sun who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best agricultural and literary journals in the country—can do so on very advan- 
tageous terms. The two papers will be sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 





THE SEMIWEEKLY SUN. 





Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twice as much reading matter, 


and giving the News with greater freshness. 


Price: $2 a year; 10 copies to one address, 


$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one address, $80; always in advance. 


Apr. 3t. Address: 





Katurina. Her Lifeand Mine: 
ina Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of 
‘* Bitter Sweet.’ One vol.,12mo., about 
300 pages. Price: $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 
“Though popnlar before, through his 

numerous publications, Dr. Holland's last 

production has written his name indclibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His Karima 


THE SUN, New York City. 





will be translated into other languages, 
and will become classical when he shall 
have gone to the spirit-land. We shall at- 
tempt no description of the book, but sim- 
ply ask all to read it, to remember its les- 
sons, and be improved by them.” 

Sent by mail, post-paid. Address S. R. 

| WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue Eventne Mait,— 
A Sprightly Record of Metropolitan Life. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At 2 o’clock and 4 o’clock, 
EVERY AFTERNOON. 


AND SOLD BY NEWSBOYS AND 
NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY FOR 


TWO CENTS PER COPY. 


Wuy PAY FOUR AND FIVE CENTS FOR AN 
EVENING PAPER WHEN YOU CAN 
GET ONE CONTAINING AS 
MUCH MATTER FOR 


ONLY TWO CENTS? 


THE MAIL 


has a great many SPecraL SKETCHEs of in- 
teresting city characters and localities, 
written by some of the spiciest of metro- 
politan sketch writers, 


THE Matt will keep you better informed 
upon the current Art, Music, and LiTER- 
ARY news of the world than any other 
daily. It makes a specialty of these de- 
partments, 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
is one of the sprightliest and chattiest now 
writing to the New York press. 
FROM WASHINGTON 


we have daily dispatches and letters; two 
of the most enterprising and successful 
correspondents there being engaged for 
Tue Mart. 


For all these entertaining matters, the 


price is 
ONLY TWO CENTS. 

Read the Eventne Matt for one week 
and prove these things for yourself. See if 
itis not the sprightliest, liveliest, and fresh- 
est daily published-in the city. 

C. H. SWEETSER, Editor and Proprie- 
tor. Publication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 


New susie. 


Tue GranvdE DucueEssE oF 
GEROLSTEIN. All the principal melodies 
of this popular opera, among which are— 











Tue SworpD oF MY FATHER......... 40cts, 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SAX TOMTIE... Sans sae eee sea ginko ate tales 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sone oF THE LETTERS..............- 50cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SaBre GALOP......- bs. he (tee 85cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

GRANDE DucuEssE WALTZES........ 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

FrATHEeR BALL GALOP..............- 35cts. 


Reichardt’s new Song, The Hauntin 
Thought. ‘I Love but Thee,” a beautifu 
song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of ** Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.”” Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 


Advice to Persons about to Marry, 35cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo's Notes, a 
beautiful melody by the composer of ** Oh! 
would I were a bird,”’ 30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again —‘‘I’ve heard 
sweet music stealing’’—30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
85cts.— For violin, l5cts. Fellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers, 30cts, 
—For violin, 15cts. ~ 

Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Mu- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
struction Books. Strings and Books sent 
free to any address in the U. 8. on receipt 
of the marked price. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 


1125 Broadway,.New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street. 





Goop Books By Marm.— 
Any book. magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY . 


Have Jusr Recervep Two Futu 
CanGoEs OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
$2,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12.900 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 





In-addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
af the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Honses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. f 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth, The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. ’ 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer selis it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our W:.rehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 








we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be a3 liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oo1one (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Vb. 

ENGLisH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

IsrPeRIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNcOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND CoFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best. 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
maize in that article by using our Wrench Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
lb., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can saye from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 83 VEsEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 











Independent, New York City, 
Publisher, 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


Henry C. Bowen, 


We call attention to the above list as a positive gnar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComPaNY, 
21 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your ‘‘ Advocate”? is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I haye recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

T remain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Miou., July 6, 1887. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 
It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. ‘This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 
Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 


Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you Jast month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department, 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 


of the GREAT AmERIcAN T'rA Company. Direct letters - 


and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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DR. DIO LEWIS’ SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 




















PHYSICO-MENTAL EDUCATION. 

THE above cut is an accurate representation 
of the Lexington House, at Lexington, Mass., 
in which Dr. Dio Lewis established his well- 
known school. The building was burned on 
the 7th of September, 1867. As this institution 
is the only young ladies’ seminary in the 
country in which a determined and successful 
attempt has ever been made to combine a 
thorough scientific physical training with a 
broad and complete intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, a few words relating to its history may 
prove interesting to our readers. 

Dr. Lewis’ labors on behalf of physical edu- 
cation are so well known to the American 
public that nothing more than a mere outline, 
necessary to the completeness of this sketch, 
will be given. Educated to the medical pro- 
fession, and engaged during several years in 
its practice, Dr. Lewis was deeply impressed 
with the uselessness of pill peddling, and with 
the great value of preventive measures. 
Finally, abandoning the practice of his profes- 
sion, he gaye himself during several years to 
the development of a new system of gymmnas- 
tics, adapted equally to both sexes, to the old 
and young, and to the strong and weak. 
When satisfied that his system had been suf- 
ficiently matured to justify the training of 
teachers in the new school, he removed from 
the West to Boston, Mass., to establish the 
Normat InstirurE ror Prystcan Epvuca- 
TION. From this institution 270 ladies and 
gentlemen have graduated, and gone out East, 
West, North, and South, to act as guides in 
bodily training. 

After several years had been given to the 
training of teachers in the new school of gym- 
nastics, Dr. Lewis determined to illustrate its 
possibilities in combining physical and intel- 
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A lectual culture in a young ladies’ seminary. 
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Seeking in New England suitable buildings, 











he found them in the Lexington House. Lex- 
ington is about ten miles from Bosten, and 
more than two hundred feet above the sea. 
Free from the fogs so common and unfriendly 
on the New England coast, and remarkably 
quiet and orderly, even among New England 
villages, its selection was found a most happy 
one. The buildings were fitted up at large 
expense, and the school began in the autumn 
of 1864. A large corps of experienced teachers 
(including Theodore D. Weld, formerly prin- 
cipal of the institution at Eagleswood, N. J.) 
wasengaged. During the first year the pupils 
numbered 30; during the second year, about 
100; and during the third year, 144, 

These pupils came from far and near; from 
California, from Central America, from Mis- 
souri, Iowa; in brief, more or less, from every 
part of our country. 

Girls of naturally delicate constitutions were 
sent to the Institution, and almost without ex- 
ception they became-healthy and strong. Be- | 
ginning very cautiously with the practice of 
the mildest forms of muscular movement a 
few minutes each day, they soon were able to 
practice two or three hours a day in vigorous | 
gymnastie exercises. Many young ladies eame 
with the condition that they were not to go 
up-stairs, for they were not able to ascend a 
flight of stairs. Almost without exception, 
within a few months, these most delicate girls 
found themselves able to practice the more ac- 
tive gymnastic exercises for more than two 
hours a day, and on occasions walked ten or 
fifteen miles. Careful measurements of the 
size of the chest under the arms, of the waist, 
shoulders, and arms, were made when the 
pupils entered the school. It was found that 
the average gain in a single year’s training 
was, about the chest, two inches and a half, 
and much in the same proportion about the 
waist, arms, and shoulders; while all learned 
to walk with a grace and dignity quite re- | 














AT LEXINGTON, MASS. 


[May, 1868. 
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markable. It perhaps should 
be remarked that the progress 
of the pupils in all the intellect- 
ual departments of the school, 
which were as broad and com- 
plete as in any institution in 
America, was singularly rapid. 

The loss sustained by Dr. 
Lewis in the destruction of this 
building was very large. A 
hundred thousand dollars are 
required to rebuild and furnish 
it. As he has found it impos- 
sible to raise the necessary 
funds, he will at the close of 
this year— during which the 
school has been carried on in a 
small way in another building 
near the site of that which was 
burned—he will be obliged to 
abandon the school project, and 
engage again in training teach- 
ers in the, new gymnastics, and 
lecturing before the lyceums 
on. the subject of physical cul- 
ture. 

Fortunately for the country, the graduates 
of the Normal Institute for Physical Edueation 
are carrying on the work in various parts of 
the country. Mrs. Plumb, in New York; Mr. 
Ellinwood, in Brooklyn; several teachers in 
Philadelphia, and others elsewhere, are push- 
ing bravely forward this most promising 
movement toward the combination of intel- 
lectual and physical culture. 
ee ee 


SALLUST’S HOME IN POMPEII. 


BEHOLD in Pompeii, at Saliust’s home, 
The relics of an orgie in a tomb! 
The bosom of a dancing girl is prest 
Against the bony framer of a jest; 
The unbaked bread is in the oven left, 
And by the fruit the knife with which ’twas eleft. 
The supper-table charred, the wine-jars dry, 
And those who came to dance remaineé to die. 
It hurts our huge ambition to survey 
The folly death overeomes us at, the play! 
Earth’s hamble ones, the men whom cirenmstance 
Hath favored, all are targets for death’s lance, 
All low alike at Jast ; and none can tell 
if this dust was a king, that heap a belle; 
What alchemist ean take this time-charred bone 
And say: “This served ; this sat upon a throne; 
This bony cheek blushed beauty’s bygone bloom ; 
Once this head’s wit rang round the rustic room.” 
Ah, yes! the skull, still eloquent in death— 
For thonght still rnles beyond the bounds of breath— 
Bequeaths an index to th’ immortal mind, 
Of those who lived to bless or cnrse mankind. 

3. R. RAMSAY. 
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‘“‘ WHAT THEY SAY.” - 


Everybody is influenced in form-, 


ing opinions by what. others say. And it 
requires eyerybody to know everything 
and to do everything. A great book, like 
a great pablic work, is, or should be, the 
culmination of all pas¢ knowledge in -that 
interest.. Webster’s Dictionary contains 
the gist of all preceding dictionaries. . The 
electric telegraph was suggested centuries 
ago, and all mankind, dead and living, 
have contributed to its establishment. So 
the newspaper press throughont the world 
may be-said to’echo the voice of the people. 
We copy a few of these echoes as follows: 
The W.-A: and U. S..Gazette says: 


“The success which has crowned the con- 
tinuous labors of the first disciples of Phre- 


“nology and Physiognomy attests: that a 


major part of the peop.é are gradually fol- 
lowing. the doctors, and seeking to learn 
what those rinciples are which indicate 
character. ft is not questioned by any 
that a beetling brow is the type of better 
intellect. than a receding foréhead, or that 
the Roman nose genersily indicates a more 
masculine character than the rétrousse or 
snub. Without indorsing all the claims of 
phrenologicai study, there is nevertheless 
much there, too, which is suggestive and 
valuable. All keen observers have seen 
and been actuated by this. Julius Cesar 
is said to have organ zed his victorious 


- cohorts and legions: by it, and Napoleon 


felt its influence.” 

However some may be disposed 

- 4 

to sneer at the claims of Physiognomy to 
rank among sciences, the most persistent 
of them will guage much of his action in 
his intercourse with his. felow-men by 
facial signs.. That certain facial signs in- 
dicate peculiarities of character can scarce- 
ly be doubted: Mr. Weils records the re- 
sult of observations of others as well as his 
own.; does full- justice, even where he dif- 
fers from them, to the views of his prede- 
cessors, and with great industry and faith- 


fulness to facts, builds up -his. system. | 


He exhausts the subject and its cognate 
branches, and displays & masterly power 
of analysis and generalization. Itis an. 
important volume, and deserving of care- 
ful study.—Wew York Courier. 


It seems quite natural to’ expect 
that. the: various features of our bodies 
should express the qualities and powers of 


which. we-are possessed. In-all ages the} — 
eye has been regarded as an index to thej}. 


sou.t consequently it is & popular mode of 


expressing the qualities of another to say} 
that such a one has the eye of an eagle, a |, 


lion, ora cat. But when we come to have 
noses and ears and lips ‘classified as indi- 
catiyve of various mental powers, we are at 
first seized with a sense of the Indicrous. 
But when we think-of, a people, of. one 
country as distinguished by its high cheek. 
bones, and another by its lengthened nose, 
and another by its thin or-thick lips, and, 
how each country as a whole has a mental 
constitution corresponding to its physical 
deyelopment, we will see reason for believ- 
ing in such a science as. Physiognomy, and 
how that which is true of uations must be 
more or less true of indiyiduals.—Scottish. 
American. 


All people read character, in 
some degree or other, whether they re- 
alize it—do it purposely —or not. We 
naturally form some idea of a man’s ¢char- 
acter from his walk, his jenghs his speech,” 
his intonation of voice, his hair, his eyes,” 
his hinds, his general beating, etc. - 
study of human character is interesting: 
and valtab Those of our:readers who 
are dispose 
in the science will find many things to 
their advantage in Nzw Puysiognomy.— 
Field and Fireside, 


--There-are very few men or wo- 
men who do not; consciously or uncon- 
scigusly, practice Physiognomy every day 
of their lives.. ‘They may ridicule the idea 
that the shape of a man’s head, the config- 
uration of his nose, or the appearance of 
his eyes, furnish any guide to an,estimate 
of his character or disposition, and yet the 
man of business will refuse an applicant 
pag eet he because his glance is restless 
and uneasy instead of firm and decided, 
and every lady will quietly but quickly 
form her judgment regarding the gentle- 
man who may be presented to her at an 
evening party.— New York Times. -, 


or 

The fate, to a certain extent, is 
the mirror of the mind. We can. usually. 
tell at a glance the dull from thé b=iiiant 
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man, the intelligent from the blockhead, 
This science professes to determine the 
predisposition of the subject to either ex- 
treme. and to enable him by seasonable 
and judicious attention to the weak points 
of his character, to neutralize and-ovyer- 
come the latent evil that is within him. 


The principles sought-to be laid down are 





Comparative PHysroaNomy.—Lion AND Man, ~ 


made sufficiently plain to the dullest com- 
prehension, while they are elucidated still 


more clearly by the aid of over one eon 
ot, 


sand fine illustrations. The work is 
up in the elegant style pecpliar to this 
house, and we regard it as a valuable con- 
tribution to a:science that as yet is but in 
its, infancy.—Jersey City Times. 





RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE. Fox anp Man. _ 


. Itis tolerably certain that if we; The treatise-of Mr. Wells, which] human fa 


knew the exact physica 
any individual, and clearly understood the 


ysical configuration of 


functions of every.organ, its action upon 


the mind, and the operation of the mind 
upon it; we could tel 
ter of that person. 


recisely the charac- 

is ee lies 

at the base of the science of Physiognomy ; 

and although as a science it is as yet ina 
as - : a 





Pia AND Max.—* Lier 


fragmentary condition, it is more, than 


probable that the progress of physical in-; 


vestigation will,in course of time, ‘give it 
a much higher rank than it now occupies 


“in the geveral estimation.—W. Y. Atlas. 


Mr.. Wells has put the thought, 
the practical experience, the close observ- 
ation, and the professional collection of a 


life-time into this imy ortant 
work. » He treats, a@Layvater 


r of Physi- 
ognomy, shows its harmon 


Pes s4 ‘ical, 
at , 
with Phre- 


nology, and explains, to elucidate both 
sciences, the whole structure of the human’ 
body, He treats of temperaments, and | 
contrasts the separate features of various 
human races, showing also how character. 


is affected by climate. Very curious, too, 
are his illustrations of comparative Physi- 
ognomy, showing the animal types of the 
human race. * *.-* On the whole, Mr. 
Wells has produced a work of great value 
and interest. We-particularly recommend | 
fhe book. to artists. — The Philadelphia 





is admirably printed and profusely illus-. 
hand-book upon the, subject in the lan- 
age. It contains a synopsis, of the his- 

‘| tory, of Physiognomy, with notices of all 
the different systems which have been pro- 
mulgated, and critical examinations of the: 
eyes, the hoses, the mouths, the‘ ears, and’ 

K : aah es Sahm 


= 





Max, Lock CHaRAcTER.” 5 
the brows of many distinguished and noto- 
rious characters.—Wew York Tribune. 
ee pak Bu w the primitive 
teachings, at -ythagoras, mt Apisione,| 
an Roman iogn¢ mists, among. 
whom Cicero and $1 Sonids held the first’ 
rank, it- shows the immense impulse that, 


was given to Physiggnomy as a science by } 








| that hé imposed upon himself.__Vew Fork 
Force 


_ | they “indicate more’ character than small | ~~ 
| ones:* But here, as in other eases; quality” 
~ | these muscles of the mouth, jealousy, con- 
_ |tempt, approbativeness, firmness, self-es- | 
| teem, mirthfulness, gravity, and ‘self-con- | ~ f 
__| trol find expression.—A.-S.Standard. ~~ 


_ } of character, the knowledge’ o 


- + | subjugation and be 


~~ | jure the pleasures of; life.” All who ¢can_ 


‘incidentally, of Zoology. The chapter *on- 


| should further inyestigate.— Boston ¢ ee 


trated, is. probably ‘the’ most.complete | 
) Mir. Wells: has 


alysis of, the different forms of. faces, 


_ | dress, is fully illustrated by living | 


-| lines to guide and instruct the: 
Hnotoge: 


"| tate the most essential part of a work like» }.-” 





the researches of Lavater,and the still preat- , 
er advancement that has marked it in our’ 
own day,” » Among those who have con- 
tributed to it in this country, the author 
of this book is honorably distinguished, 
and we feel pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the conscientiousness and ability with | ~ 
which he has executed the laborious ‘task 






















ce) 


‘A familiar chapter on Phrenol-. 
ogy is next introduced; and then. follows 
one-on the anatomy of the face, witha close 
analysis of each feature. First, the chin. 
‘No one will dispute Mr. Wells a8 to the 
infinite variety of chins; but we are sure : 
many will be startled to hear fhat thistun- — : 
pretending terminus of the face has béen | — 
quietly telling their love'secrets. But this }- 

is not the only. story it tells; will and de- 
termination, scorn and contempt, and the |_ 
faculty of partic are reflected'on it. The . 
jaws and teeth also tell their own tales of . | 
character, and motionless lips are sho fe 
to. be often the. must: eloquent... “the 
closest’ mouth can hide no secrets from” | 
the physiognomist.’” Rdeigcahitienti dis 8 ; 
‘Mouths may be consoled’ by knowing 


is to be considered. By'the variation of 


“Tt contains a.treatise on-every |. 
feature and whatever indicates 2 itt peed 
which re-- 
quires appropriate education to bring into 
ye made toansweragood . 
end, without which it would mar and in-’ 


afford to possess this, compendium will 
have value received for the expense.—Wew 
Fork Christian Intelligencer, 
- It is a digest of Ethnology, it | 
ives fis the symptomatology of insanity, 
it treats of Physiology and Hygiene; and, ~ 


the grades: of intelligence is instructive, ,.- =~ 
and-that on comparative Sbysiopnony ee Wes 
tates entertaining.—American Hdu- | 
cational Monthly. © AES 
' The work is thorough, practical, - - 
and compretensive.~ All that is know: oni his Sh ee 
the subject is systematized, explained, il- [| _ 
lustrated, and applied. A chapter is de- 
voted to Graphomancy, or character as» 8 
revealed, in» handwriting.» Taken. as-a*  }° 
whole, it is the most complete and reliable. | 
work on the subject we have ever exam-- [ 
ined, notwithstanding*that we claim-an _} 
intimate acquaintance with Lavater’s work © | - 
on the same subject.— Zhe Northwest.» 
It is a:voluminous and yery com-~ 
rehensive work, taking the student by a 
housand paths :to a conclusion as to & 
entire correctness of theory, demons besa 
by multitudes of ‘the aptest ustrations» 
it is very entertaining and instructive, tell-’ - }> 
ing the ‘reader in little of great thi he} 


“To -the lover of the study-of the=.}. 
we can cheerfully recommend...| 
‘New Phys omy.’ As far:as thestudy 
‘of the face. can be,reduced toa science, | 
opeded beyond any other, |. 
writer ordelineator of character... His an- _ 
indicating character, in the expression of 
‘the eyes, ears, nose, lips, *mouth;; head, 
hair, eyebrows, hands, feet. chin, neck, | 
teeth,jaws, cheeks, skin, complexion, t ng pao ae 
laugh, the walk, the shaking‘ of ha’ cae Ps efeees 
dead characters, besides numerou: Prag A NS fa 

is fully treated by illustrations : 
of the different types of the human race, , ee 
and presented in 5 Digseing Sai ierer ge os Gets 
form.—WMilledgeville Recorder 


~The illustrations, in fact, consti- 











ns wnghy: eaperias ly. Srraaenoniy este 
chapter on_** Comparative Enhysto, Wirt sd 28 
in which the reser blante between certain ~ : 
classes of men and corresponding ani tj Ps 
is strikingly exhibited in the cuts,—7he 
MethoGiahe, | ei Ea oo weg Site aaa 
The author. properly..considers 
Physiognomy as the outward expression 
of the inner man} it shows 
original. inclinations, te at, and. 
algo the effects of asseciation and educa-- ~ 
tion. . Close observation and long practice 
has givem/him accuracy/in drawing conclu-. | 

t Abe human... 

i educed his 









an 


sions from the. pet : : 

forid be re Pali ‘is ampl. et Sits 
erience.to a’ a 18 am OU: dhe pe i ae 

forth in this volume.—Philade nhia Times Ne | Pea: 
| [Sunt Peerar, By Fusp Posr.j “/\* 
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Ten Beautiful Albums Cards, 


The Finding of Moses,—Wild Flowers—Flora,—Past, Present and Future,—M 


New and Useful! 


It is 4 perfect Binder all the year round, and the Journal can be bound as fast as received. gPrice, by mail, post-paid, 75 cents, 





In Press, and will be Published on or about May 1, 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
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MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS 


EMBRACING ALL THOSE WHICH ARE MOST IMPORTANT IN 


Dynamics, Hydraulics, HMydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam' En- 
gines, Mill and other Gearing, Horology. Presses and 
Miscellaneous Machinery ; including many move- 
ments never before published, and several 
which have only recently come into use. 





By HENRY T. BROWN, 
Editor of the ‘‘ American Artisan.’’ 





This table of “ Mxcnanicat Movements,” which has appeared in the pages 
of the several volumes of the American Artisan, is the largest and most 
comprehensive ever published. It will be issued in book form, with the en- 
gravings and letter-press ARRANGED IN AN ENTIRELY NOVEL MANNER, affording 
great convenience for reference; and it will be found invaluable to the 
Engineer, the Machinist, the Draughtsman, the Inventor, the Student of 
Mechanics, and to Manufacturers and Artisans generally. 


CONDE NUE S. 


Balunce—compensation. Barometer. Blower—fan. Brake—friction. Cams. 
Capstans. Centrolinead. Clutches. Chasers. Clamps—bench, screw. Cock—fourway. 
Column—oscillating. Compasses—proportion. Counters of revolutions. Coupling— 
union. Crank—bell, compound, variable, substitutes for the. Cyclograph. Differential 
movements, Drag-link. Drill—cramp, fiddle, Persian. Drop. Drum and rope. Driver— 
pile. Dynamometers. Eccentrics, Ejectors—bilge. Ellipsograph. Engine—disk. En- 
gines—rotary, steam, valve gear for. Epicyclic trains. Escapements, Fountain—Hiero’s. 
Fusees. Gasometers. Gauge—bisecting. Gauges—pressure. Gear—steering. Gearing— 
bevel, brush, capstan, conical, crown, eccentric, elliptical, face, friction, intermittent, 
internal, irregular, multiple, mutilated, scroll, sector, spur, step, stud, sun-and-planet, 
variable, worm. Governors. Guides. Gyroscope. Hammer—atmospheric, bell, com- 
pressed air, eteam, trip. Helicograph. Hook—boat-detaching, releasing, centrifugal check. 
Hyperbolas—instrument for drawing. Intermittent movements. Jack—hydrostatic, lifting. 
Joint—ball and socket, bayonet, universal. Ladder—folding, self adjusting. Lazy-tongs. 
Level—self-recording. Level—bell-crank or elbow, knee. Lewis. Link—detachable chain. 
Machines—Bohnenberger’s, drilling, polishing, punching, warp-dressing. Main—flexible 
water. Maintaining power. Meter—water, wet and dry gas, Mill—Barker’s, crushing, 
tread, wind. Miscellaneous movements. Motion—alternating traverse, rocking, self-re- 
versing, shuttle. Motions, feed, link, parallel, pump, traverse, variable traverse. Panto- 
graph. Parabolas—instrument for drawing. Paradox—mechanical, Pendulum—conical, 
compensation. Pinion—lantern, mutilated, slotted, two-toothed. Power—horse. Press— 
hydrostatic. Propeller—screw. Polley—expanding, friction. Pulleys—anti-friction bear- 
ing for, chain. Pump—air, balance, bellows, chain, diaphragm, steam-siphon, double-act- 
ing, force, lift, rotary. Rack—mangle, mutilated. Racks and pinions. Ram—Montgolfier’s 
water. Ratchets and pawls. Regulator—gas, watch. Reversing motion—self. Revolver. 
Rollers—oblique. Rolls—anti-friction, drawing, feed. Rulers—parallel. Saw—endless 
band, gig, pendulum. Screw—Archimedes’, differential, double reversed, micrometer, 
endless, right-and-left hand. Sectore—toothed. See-saw. Shears. Stamps. S'and— 
mirror. Stop for hoisting epparatus, for lantern wheels, for ratchet wheels, for spur gear, 
for winding watches. Test—friction. Throstle—spinning. Toggle-joint. Tongs—lifting. 
Trap—steam. Treadles, Water—machines for raising. Weir—self-acting. Wheel—cam, 
Jantern, Persian, pin, rag," sprocket, steering, waved, crown, mangle, paddle, water. 
Windlass—Chinese, friction. Wind-mills. Wipers. 


_ PRICE ONE DOLLAR; SENT BY MAIL FOR 15 CENTS EXTRA, 
BROWN, COOMBS & CoO., 
* publishers of the “AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
No. 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


(~The American News Company, New York, are Agents for the Traze. 


Zolipile. 


Address, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real Estate Owners 
those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Dealers 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in 
the City, will find it to their interest to 
ADVERTISE in 


KEW YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and 15 PARK ROW. 








2" The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 
EXPRESS, for 1868, will be published upon the following terms; 


THE EVENING EXPRESS. 





BINGlo, Copys Aaereacasctec nc ertelscte sls auiicivislev dese ceived asv eiviceicse 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers, per week..... ...... 
Mail Subscribers, one year...........- Rckccietelafaiele diene si@ercemeteesiaes sie eurcleiev's cee ela 
DIXSIMONEUGE A. ceeuimanaciecisacince ces tcc Jee ceesaleececicecivsws snooet OF Basoosctibcs . 
Price to Newsdeslers, per 100,./....c2c-cccceccccceccccccccces Wacevecsstcst ve cece 8 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One Copy, one year, (104 issues)........... peste’ slul@a vals oieled Phot Of eemanicies $4 00 
Sixt month sy, ce. ae eieeastesetcemen calc admers Soceheece eialestale sietate Sioa olsiviyni= vidisteme 2 50 
Two Copies, one year.......... aacesemedeene auiisicls Fo tawlacieine sete Soothes COONS at dal 
Five Copies, one year....°...+...s aiateinte Pcie GOOcC RAO re: MOBO OCR CON -- 1500 
Ten Copies, one year........ececececceces wie olata eae painels ain gira ucecilacieT Pprdancecenteo.UU 
Twenty-five copies one year to address of one person.............. Sage a tiajaisle se eeais OOO 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One copy, one year, (52 issues)..........2eee0ee an tales ese aicwe se's selects ce ahe ae «» $2 00 
Serr nce Siac t valet aisle Waiieieisio.€ ainfais eintareioaiele sieloiele aleisteleis cle biula a iaibiar maa et LO 
Whree Ooples tone year se tade cee cesisatethis-c's ciaivis.sisis clvin,s.eleiendseicieia ct solaisicieatels ctaaie dlatele 5 00 
Five Copies, one year............++- SRE ROOMCCOS: SCR COCORCE CEE sjaceuiien cineiae waseces 8 00 
Ten Copies, one year....... BS RTE ABA CA CDE OO. ICQSEOCUCEC OCR Ee coun are ocr 15 00 
Fifty copies of Weekly to address of one person...........eceneecceccececcceeeeecs 50 00 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1 60 each, An extra copy will 
be sent to every club of ten. 


CAMPAIGN WEEKLY EXPRESS FOR 50 CENTS. 


Commencing June ist and continuing to December Ist, 1868. We are advised by our 
friends throughout the country that determined efforts are making (and with some success) 
to push into circulation Radical journals, in the interest of the present Rump Congress, 
and believing that the circulation of half a million copies of the WEEKLY Express during 
the coming year, would be more effectual in influencing and confirming voters (by opening 
the eyes of the people to the issues of the present crisis) than five times their cost spent in 
the ordinary way just before election. Almost every Democrat knows honest Republicans, 
who need only to be undeceived, to vote right in the coming contest. See to it that such 
are supplied with the WeeKLy Express. It costs but little, and the result will be perma- 
nent. Friends who propose to co-operate with us, please send your orders as promptly as 


be. 
outs Avvress—J, & E. BROOKS, Nos. 13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 
Read—Subscribe—Circulate.—Presidential Campaign 1868. 


The importance of the crisis of 1868 to the saving of the Government of our fathers— 
the re-establishment of the constitution and restoration of the Union, and the Lecessity of 
a more healthful and steady business to the people, demands of all Democrats and Conser- 
yative citizens and people in the country, some efforts to counteract the immense exertion 
of those who are using the spoils of office and fortunes acquired by war, to maintain the 
present disorganized state of the country. In view of the present exigency, of public af 
fairs, and in order to spread political information as widely as possible, and at the mere cost 
of paper, during the coming campaign, at the solicitation of friends in the State and coun- 
try, we now offer the following premium to agents; 


Fer every Club of 25 Weeklies, at $1 per copy, $5 
Do 50 do do 10 


Do 100 do do 20 
Do 15 Semi-Weeklies, at $2 do 5 
Do 25 do do 10 
Do 50 do do 20 
Do 5 Dailies, at 9.50 do 8 
Do 10 do do 16 


These Premiums will be paid for all Clubs sent us from this date until May 1st. We 
hope at least to add 10,000 to our list cf Weekly subscribers between this time and the 
Democratic nominations on the 4th of July. 

In response to many of our subscribers we have made arrangements to club the Phreno- 
logical Journal, Riverside Magazine, and American Agriculturist, on the following terms, 
viz — 





Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one year.......+++.-+- Soivicauisien sie Ga 00 
Riverside Magazine sé SON pe eseaceceiseveters seccecccs. & 00 
American Agriculturist “ bs ee Pg wale Rule cea claw mulcsis sacs mur ar OO 
Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year.......-s-seseeseees $5 50 
Riverside Magazine oe * “ Sn gt acietpucacectoumacaken [OOO 
American Agriculturist “ “2 se bathe te! cadeeee keertasawrcar & O00 

Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading, and at a low price, These 


terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions. 
(2 Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


titled—Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, he Gardener’s Daughter, 
aking up. A copy of each sent post paid, for 50 cents. Address this Office. 






Conant’s Binder for thei Phrenological Journal.— 
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, and Mental Electricity 


f the Soul, treated Physiolcgically and Philosophically. 
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obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites of GOOD TOILET SOAPS, and consequently have become the : 


STANDARD among Dealers and Consumers. 


ACCUMULATED ASSETS $9 159 753 91. 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1868, $1 642 425 
Cash Dividends, Payable Annually. 


The New York Life Insurance Co. 


Is one of the oldest institutions of the kind in America, having been chartered in 
the year 1841, and eommenced business in May, 1845, During the twenty-three years of 
its existance, it has issued policies upon the lives of more than fifty thousand persons, and 
has paid in losses $5,000,000 to the families and representatives of those who have deceas- 
ed while members of the Company. Special care in the selection of its risks, strict econ- 
omy, anda safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphatically characterize the man- 
agementof this Company. Policies are issued in all the favorable forms which experience 
has indicated as favorable to the assured or at death, Premiums may be paid annually, 
semi-annually or quarterly. The progress of the Company for the past four years will be 
seen in the following statement: 


59. 


Increase of Assets 








Assetts. over previous year. 

TBG4 ss. cece ce ene c ee cees $3658, 755.55... 22. .0seecns Reese $1,005,217,63 
EbDoek asset sc cece Fee's = 4.$81,919,70 LA 22B ELD 
TS66 ooo. s te Sok co ceierces 6,727.816,65 1,845,896.95 
SGT os tiascreccrnse ce cces 8,774,826,01 2,046,509,36 
Total InGrease 7c <.c.ccs ows eee ntenen es seis $6,120,788,09 


This increase of over Six Million Dollars in the Assets during the past four 
years has been attained, notwithstanding that nearly Two MWillion Dollars for 
Losses, and over One Million Dollars for Dividends, have been actually paid out 
during that period 

Policies issued in’ the year 1867 will receive their dividends on the pay- 
ment of the second Annual Premiums. Existing Policies entitled to the 


Dividend declared in 1866, will receive two Dividends during this year. 


TRUSTEES. 
MOBRISSIVATUR GUN. cease cc. octet President of the New York Life Insurance Co, 
JOHN MA ONIXON. ooo cee oc. (Doremes & Nrxon, Dry Goods,) No. 45 Warren Street. 
PA VLI DOW S iit foresees « (Davin Dows & Co., Flour Merchants,) No, 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C, KENDALL.............: Union Buildings, corner of William and Pine Streets, 
TAN DE SVU s babt betta cs ofc) ts oe ces etait op cima (ate DatER, Mruter & Co., Grocers.) 
HENRY VK BOGE EP ici .nss op cece sem (Bogert & KNErianp,) No, 49 William Sireet. 
JOHN L. ROGERS....... (late WyEtH, Rogers & Co., Importers,) No. 54 William Street. 
JOBN, MATRS ecto c acl nt cw clete 10 bieielerwferé'stersiuratate «tate Wis le (Merchant,) No, 20 South Street. 
DUDLEY B. FULLER.........°. (Futter, Lorp & Cs., Iron,) No, 189 Greenwich Street. 
W Mi ttosA PPEBTON.. .o..c 0c. (AppLEeton & Co., Publishers.) Nos 448 & 445 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS........ (Cottins & Broruer, Stationers,) No, 106 Leonard Street.. 
WILDTAM BARTON. ~~ os cti. cs scccpeaeentk © Ais A, 7 (Bauker,) No. 83 Wall Btreet. 
WONA FBO OTe 6 cece eae cle cclolercloibiatalntetsrt pio’ insoles (Bootu. & Enear,) No, 95 Front Street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD....... Neslatkameeh ote wants cease (Banker,).No. 85 Broad Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Bowers, BEECKMAN & BraprorD. Jr., Dry Goods,) 59 Leonard Street. 
CHARLES: L. ANTHONY........4 AntToony & Haut, Dry Goods,) No. 66 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB..........2.00 President Eagle Fire Insurance Co., No. 71 Wall Street. 
EDWIN MARTIN W020... 0.0.05 (Craain & Co., Provisions.) No. 400 West Twelfth Street. 
DW UN ALO VP tes sith Boeke ss (Hoyt, Srracues & Co., Dry Goods,) No: 56 Park Place. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres. ISAAC C0, KENDALL, Vice-Pres. WM. H. BEERS, Act, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Casuier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., GEORGE WILKES, M.D., MenicaL Examiners, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’r. Mev, EXAMINER. 





THE MARYLAND 


ducational Journal. 

A SCHOOL AND FAMILY 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Is published by E. 8. ZEVELY, Baltimore, 


National Freemason. 


CHANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO 
& Weekly, and from Washington City to No. 
89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York City. 
Address, Dr. M. Murdy, Box 5903, N. Y. 
City. Price $4.00 per annum—ten cents 4 
c 


Opy: 

The National Freemason is highly es- 
teemed throughout Europe, and the popular 
Masonic publication of America. Itnot only 
embraces the tidings from the various juris- 
dictions of the world, the Jurisprudence, Lit- 
erature, History and Philosophy of the Craf 
but it is highly esteemed as an educator o: 
youth and a friend of the family circle. Each 
number will contain the Masonic History, 
and a likeness of an eminent Mason. It is 
unexcelled as an advertising medium, circu- 
lating in every town, North and South. xtf 








Are pronounced by the Musical. Profession, 
the Conservatory of New York, 


The Best Pianofortes Manufactured, 


eee of their yee iinet F 
ty, weetness an ré sey of Tone, 


aval- 
Touch, and great Durability. 
A Descriptive Circular sent on application, 
WAREROOMS, 429 Broome 8&t., N. Y. 


a 





erican Watches.— | 
T. B. BYNNER & CO., 189 Broadway, N. Y. Established 20 years, Price List sent on application. 


Md., at $1.50 year, devoted to Education in 
its widest sense—mentally, morally, physi- 
cally—a readable Journal for al. Agents 
wanted, Advertisements solicited; specimen 
ec pies 10 cents. 

Address the Publisher at Cumberland, Md, 


ECLECTIC 


Medical Institute, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Two Seasons yearly, commencing in October 
and February, 

Makes provision for a thorough Medical 
Education by sonoLarsuiP without the ne- 
cessity of office pupilage, 

For ANNOUNCEMBNT. 





Catalogue of Eclect'c Books and Specimen _ 


Numbers of Eclecti¢ Medical Journal. 


Address JOHN M. SCUDDER, M.D., 
i Cincinnati, Ohio. 





« FIGHTING AGAINST Wrong 
, 

and for 
Tue Goop, THE TRUE AND THE BEAUTIFUL.” 


Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
‘sully to be THE BEST. PAPER for Boys anp 
Gimts ever published in this country. 

It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, ana 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Volumes begin July or January. Back Nos. supplied. 
Terins, One Dollar a your) naerpt copy ten cents. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 


who wish to raise clubs. 


Ob) ites ALFRED L. SEWELL, Fablisher, 


Curcaco, IL. 


Little Corporal 


“The best in the World.” For sale at Waltham Factory prices by | - 


Sold East and West, North and South. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Practical Treatise on Business, or how to Get; Save, Spend, 


Lend, ard Bequeath Money, with an enquiry into the Chances of Success and Causes of 
Failore in Business. By Epwin T. Freepiey. Post-paid. $1 52. 


































































Treatise on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene for Colleges, 
Academies and Familics. By C. Cutter, M.D. $2 00. 


Manual of Politeness and Principles of Etiquette, and Rules of 
Behavior in Genteel Society. 75 cents. ‘ : 


Banting on Corpulency. 25c. : 
The Carpenter’s New Guide, A Complete Book of Lines for Car- 


pentry and Joinery, and containing a great variety of original: Designs; also the Theory 
and Practice of Stair-Building, including some observations and calculations cn the 
Strength of Timber. By Prrzr Nicucuson. Carefully and thoroughly revised. 16th 
edition. $5.00. » ’ 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. Revised edition containing 


10,000 new notices. A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World, containing a Notice and the Pronunciation of the Names cf nearly One Hundred 
Thousand Places, Sent by express. $10 00. : 


Nott and Glidden. Types of Mankind. 400 Illnateationa: Sent By 
express. $5 00. ; : ; 
Nott and Glidden. Indigenous Races of the Earth, or New 


Chapters ef Ethnological Inquiry. Presenting fresh Investigations, Documents and Ma-- 
terials. Sent by express. $5 00. Address 8, R, WELLS, New York. 



















— THE NEW CENTS oe for 
= this, Wonderfui Book. 
ioe «=NOVELTY MICROSCOPE Endorsed by 100,000. per- 
| ae sons, Sells at sight to all 
Patented May 24, 1864, Classes. Terms to Agents 


yg ond subscribers unprece- 
WA dented. A copy given to 
any person who will pro- 
cure a good Agent. Ad- 


‘dress J.W.Gocdspeed & Co, 
148 Lake street, Chicago, 
Or, 87 Park Row, N. York. 


For the examination of Liv- 
ing Insects, Seeds, Flowers,} ¥ 
Leaves, Cloth, Bank Bills,|. iM 
sas” Minerals, and opaque objects| & 
generally. Is mailed, postage paid, for $2.15, 
or, with Twelve Beautiful Mounted Objects 
adapted to its use, for $3.50, 


$100 in Greenbacks given for largest Clubs in ‘ae 


addition to all premiums!! 0 
THLY 


THE NORTHERN MON 


FOR 1868. 


With the May Number Tus Nortaern Monrany begins its second year. Although 
scarcely yet twelve months old, the Magazine has already met with 80 favorable a reception, 


purpose of the present conductors to strive unceasingly to add to the spirit, the influence, 
and the interest of the Magazine during the incoming year. The brilliant story of Mrs, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, * The Thief in the Night,’? commenced in the January Number, 
will be completed during the Summer, and will be succeeded by other serials from authors 
of high literary rank. It is intended that the Magazine shall be committed to no schoo) in’ 
politics or religion. All topics.of present moment, however, will be discussed with free- 
dom, fearlessness, and vigor, Besides sketches of travel, stories etc., several articles de- 
seriptive of important national or industrial enterprises are in preparation. Other novel- 
ties may fairly be anticipated. Itis believed that the unexatipled favor with which the 


Magazine has been received in the past, will not be wanting in the future. 


(THE PRESS SAYS: . 


It is one of the most valuable and instructive magazines published in this conntry. Its 
articles are furnished by writers of well-known ability, and the editorial department is 
spicy, brilliant, and varied.— Providence (R. J.) Press. . ; 

This magazine can challenge a favorable comparison with’any of our popular magazines 
in point of merit. It is not so pretentious as the Atlantic, but its articles are none the 
tr Ae ne the majority of those which go to make up its older rivals.—Zrieé (Pa.) 

ispatch. " 

It sustains the high character that previous numbers had assigned to it. In every por- 
tion of the country 1t is spoken of in the highest terms as a magazine of rare literary merit.» 


The Editorial Department is truly original, and as full of interest as an exciting novel— 
Iilinois Spectator. 
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premiums and spécial offers. 


‘Terms for Clubs, 


For 8 annual $3 subscribers, $8 00 | For 10 annual $3 subscribers $25 00 
Foré “ 3 e Pool hor so os ae gra 46 00 


Or Clubbing with other Periodicals, 





ed by D. Appleton & o.,;New York. For Ten $3 -subseribers, Webster’s Una! ridged 
Dictionary, 8000 Illustrations. A bouk for every day and all time. Published by G. & C. 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 1867. Sheep: Price, $12. Fer Forty #8 Subscribers, one of 
Wheeler & Wilson’s or Grover & Baker's First Class Sewing-Machines. Price, $50. For 
Fifty #3 Subscribers, Appletou’s Amorican Cyclopedia. ‘Complete, 16 vo's , Cloth. Price, 
$80. Men, Women, Youth, Children—all can get subscribers enough.to secure one or more 
of these SPLENDID PRIZES. Annual Subscription $3 00. Sample Copies, S0cta. - — 
ALBERT BASSETT, Publisher, No. 182 Nassau Street, New York. 





on the part of both press and public, that its success is-assured. Nevertheless, it is the - 


As inducements for new Subscribers, the Pablishers offer the following splendid liat of 


Grant, by Colonel Adam Badeéan, with Portrait and Maps, 690 pages, price, $4 just ema ; 


Colgate & Co.’s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmen from the Best Materials», 
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i ay 4 Reg. Price. Together. 
Nortuern Monruty and Riverside Magazine..............2.00000- -.- 90 50 "$4 00 
= ad WM HORTOY ONS MUIKES) 25s. sca teeta cts Seema . 500 » 4 00 
4 g Children’s Hour:............4. ee ee oe 450) ' 380. 
=e ‘. Madame. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions.... 6 00 4 p. 
= ; .Godey’s Lady's Book.............-- somes AAO OD 450° 
< American Agriculturist............. Nes tee PEO 400°° 
Me? Horticulturist §.........5 5 50 uv £15084 
“ The Methodist (Weekly)... 6 00 — _ 400 
“ The Evangelist (Weekly) ee er 6 00 50 
For Five Subscribers, the two beautifully bound volumes of the NorTHeRN MonTHLy, © 
over 1800 pages. Price 4 00. For Five $3 Subscribers, Life and Services of General U 8. - 
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ss Send for Specimen copy of THE, LIBERAL .- CHRISTIAN, the largest, ablesh and best Religious Paper 


Published. Sent post-paid free. J. N. HALLOCK, Publisher, Pox 6695, New York City. 
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$3 a year or 30c. a No, 


8. WEEES: 


EDITOR. 
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For furt 


ON AW. WOWLAND ENG: NY. 

















SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
For a Single Copy, a year, - $3.00 
For Five Copies, a year, - 12.00 


For Ten Copies, a year, - - 20.00 
And an extra Copy to the Agent. 


For Fifteen Copies a year $30, 
and a copy of ‘NEw Puysioemonr.’ 
Twenty Copies a year, $40, and a 
“Student's Set,” worth $10. Sub- 
reriptions will be received for one, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
| Devoted to Science, Literature, and 
|General Intelligence, especially to 
Ethnology, Phrenology,Physiclogy, 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Educa- 
tion, and to all those progressive 
measures calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate and improve Mankind socially, 
Inteliectually and Spiritually. Em- 
bellished with numerous Portraits 
|from Life, and other Engravings. 
Published the first of every month. 











or tor live years, at the above rates. 
S. R. WEuxs, 889 B’dway, N. Y. 
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“ How to Behave,” and,“ How to do Business,” in‘one large volume. 






MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 














VIOLINS, o GUITARS, 
$2 to $800. , Ve $5 to $85. 
ACCORDIONS, f CONCERTINAS 
$5 to 335. $2 to $35. 
FLUTES, FIFES, 
$2 to $75. 50cts. to $6. 
FLAGEOLETS = CLARIONETS. 
$8 to $15, 5 to $50. 
BANJOS, DRUMS, 
$2 to $35. ee SS $8 to $85. 
osprey nidheealera aby arian plone Debs yg ibd ge pen 
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Especial care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon receiving as good 
an article as were they present to make the selection personally, 

Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, ete., which 
can be sent by mail post-paid on recetpt of the marked price. Also any pieces of SHEET 
Mysio, Music Booxs, &c., of which catalogues are furnished on application. Send stamp 
for price list. For list of New Muvsio, seo advertisement in another column. 


Jane ly FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. Y., 


Sxoonp Door above 25rH STREET. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. 


This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 
£pool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867, thus establish. 
ing its superiority over all competitors. 

It is SMOOTH, BTRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 
hand or Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the market, there being No WASTE FROM BREAKING, 

The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
WHITE, a full assortment of 
BEST SIX-CORD CABLE-LAID S0FT-FINISHED, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers; also, a fall assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 


Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers. Ordere solicited and promptly executed by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 6! Leonard Street, N. Y. 


WATERS: 


FIRST 


PREMIUM PIANOS. 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 


Melodeons,—Parlor, Church and 
Cabinet Organs, 


THE BEST MANUFACTURED—WARRANTED for 6 YEARS. 


100 Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first-class makers, 
at low prices for Cash, or, one-quarter cash and the balance in Monthly or 
Quarterly Installments, for rent, and rent money applied if purchased. 
Second-hand Instruments at great bargains. Illustrated.Catalogues mailed. 

— 


| Mr. Waters is the Author of 6 Sunday School Music Books; 
“ HEAVENLY ECHOES,” and “NEW S. S, BELL,” 


Just Issued. 
ame 


Warerooms—481 Broadway, New York. 
Mar.6 t. HORACE WATERS & GO. 


BACONS HOME GYMNASIUM, 


With Book of Explanation and 100 Cuts, $10. Trapeze Adjustment, with 32 





Jane 11 t. 








Iiluatrations, extra $3 00. Swing Adjustment, for children, extra, $1 50. Each part sold 
separately, The whole, $15. This is the most valuable piece of Gymnastic Apparatus for 
home use ever invented, Any one cun use it. For weak chests, backs, and sides its use is 
the best remedy Known, A half hour’s use of it daly would prevent and cure many cases 


of dyspepsia and consumption. For sale by 8S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Nervous Discases, 
























$2.25. Address S, R. Wuxts, N. Y. 








The Evgnixe Post holds that in 
all sound pulitics there is both an 
end and a means—the end being the 
| moral or social objects at which they 
aim, and the means the institution- 
al and practical methods by which 
those objects are best to be attain- 
ed. In our American politics, as 
we view them, the only true and 
rightful end is the eqral liberty of 
all the citizens of the/ public; and 
the only true and rightful method 
of reaching that end, is through lo- 
cal self-government, or the decen- 
tralization of power, and the exer- 
cise of it by small communities. 


g4 00 A YEAR “In other words, human rights, and 
For the SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING || universal human equality, are the 
Post, and either the AMERWICAN » great objects for which all govern- 
AGRICULPURIST OF FAVEASIPE) Tong ig institute’, and by which 
‘ alone it can be justified, while what 
is technically calisd in this country 
“THE EVENING POST, || state rights, is the most effective in- 
5: New YORK.’ stitutional means by which human 
— rights can be protected and secured. 
Under a concentrated, centralized, simply unitary government, the security of individual 
rights is iaypossible; such a government is only another name for despotism, a8 cen- 
turies of experience in France and elsewhere have proved; and it can only be carried 
on by the strong hand of military power. ; 
Now, it happens with us that one of our great parties, the Republican, is eo intensely 
devoted to universal human liberty, that in the excess of its zeal it overrides the great con- 
stitutional landmarks by which—as all political ecience and all political experiment have 
demonstrated—that liberty can be maintained. On the other hand, the other great party, 
the Democratic, which began upon a thorough and generous democratic basis, has so far 
degenerated as to proclaim its determined hostility to universal freedom and equality. 
Approvirg the ends of the one party, while we prefer the methods of the other, we must 
at times deal our rebukes to both; but when the question arises of a choice between them, 
we are bound to consider ends as always more important than means. Human liberty is 
a more vital thing than any political institution in itself—it is the excuse and justification 
of these institutions; and when the spirit of it pervades a nation, it will always find a way 
to establish its own life and security. is 
Itis the ambition of the Evgnrne Post to bring our politcal parties up to the idea of the 
nation, or rather to educate the publio sentiment so that it will demand no less of every 
party. Just now, unfortunately, the politicians of all siGes are apt to think that the art of 
government consists in plucking the public. Our chief business in the political sphero is 
to watch those who are elected to office, lest they commut some outrage upon the rights of 
citizens. Legislative bodies everywhere are scarcely more than larger lobbies. See the 
government in this city, see that at Albany, see that evn at Washington; and, in this con- 
dition of things, it is far more important to be zealous in the inculcation of sound prin- 
ciples, than it is to further the interests of any political conclave. 
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$2 50 A YEAR 


For the WEEKLY EVENING Post and | 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





$3 00 A YEAR 


For the WEEKLY EVENING Pos7T and 
the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 


$4 00 A YEAR 


For the WEEKLY EvEentne YorT, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST @ud 
KIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 




















Send for free specimen copy to 
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CLUB RATES. 


at the following rates : ‘ 





TERMS WO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 


: Evening Post—Semi-Weekly. 
Single copy, 1 Year: ..velescaesne-se cose secs se eneduserene+ cesses Qe 00 


Two copies, 1 year.......sseeeeee?! 7 00 
Five copies or over, for each Copy. ..s.cseeeeeceeeteeeeceeeereces 8 00 


see eee weer seesrereneeeseeseeeee 


Evening Post—Weekly. ; 
Single copy, 1, FOAl. soi sie scminnntel sss veeecee reese ne sasinemmeeeenuD 


Five Copies... ..cccececeesceeeeeeetceveseee 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers........+++s+eeee+-+ 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers...........+-.... 34 00 
Ten copies, to one person’s address.......... ous sip uopiaie meratiste Tete bis Loe 


ee 


Additions may bé made to a club, at any time, at club rates. 
Remirrances should be made, if possible, by draft or Post-Office order pay 





i able in New York. 





Posrmasters and others desiring to act as agents will be furnished with 


| Show-Bills and further terms by applying to us, 


Address—WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 


Publishers of Taz Evenine Post, 


Wo. 41 Nassau Street, New York. 








MEDICAL ELECTRICITY: embracing Exncrro—Puysionoay and Exrotriciry as a Therapeutic, with 


special reference to practical Medicine; showing the mort approved Apparatus, Methods and Rules, for the Medical Uses of Electricity in the Treatment of 
By A.C, Garratr,M D, Revised and Ilustrated. 


Address 8. R. Wetts, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 






Those who would rather subscribe ‘~ the Eventve Posr alone, can do so 
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Hand Books for Home Improvement (Educational); comprising “How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” 
Indispensable. 
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SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.] 








Published on the First of each Month, at $3 a year, by 
the Eprror, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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GEORGE HALL, 


FIRST MAYOR OF BROOKLYN. 


Tue recent death of this gentleman 
has left a vacancy in Brooklyn circles 
which few men can fill. Having long 
maintained a high and honorable political 
standing, and also having won the respect 
of all classes for his zeal and candor in 
promoting temperance and other reforma- 
tory measures, he merits a special con- 
sideration at our hands, 

As long ago as 1835 he submitted his 
head to a public examination, and from 
being an obdurate skeptic became con- 
verted to an admiring believer and a 
warm friend of the science of Phrenology. 

In form, Mr. Hall was rather short and 
broad, yet well proportioned; he had 
much power of constitution, toughness, 


LIFE UL 





NEW YORK, JUNE, 1868. [Von. 47.—No. 6. Wnoxz No. 354. 





PORTRAIT OF GEORGE HALL, FIRST MAYOR OF BROOKLYN. 





organism, and indicated both power and 
quickness, force and elasticity. 


and endurance. His motions were 
sprightly and elastic, in keeping with his 
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His three most prominent character- 
istics resulted from predominant phreno- 
logical conditions — Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, indomitable energy arising 
from large Firmness and Combativeness, 
and aspiring ambition, In very few 
heads have we found Benevolence as 
largely indicated as it was in his, and 
this constituted his predominant life 
motive. He lived and wielded the 
official power from time to time intrusted 
to him mainly to do good; selfish ends 
were no part of his consideration. Even 
his selfish faculties were under the con- 
trol of philanthropy. He was ambitious, 
but not for mere notoriety; his zeal was 
very great, and sought to ameliorate the 
condition of others, to improve society 
rather than promote any selfish aim. 
Combativeness drove forward some good 
cause instead of struggling to obtain 
merely mercenary objects. Perseverance 
supplemented and stimulated by large 
Firmness was also a strongly marked 
characteristic. In whatever enterprise 
he embarked he was earnest and ener- 


getic. His talents for managing busi- 
ness, conducting any building or 
mechanical operation, were superior. 


He had very little Secretiveness, and 
was therefore not cunning or compromis- 
ing, but plain-spoken and frank almost 
to a fault. 

As a public man and as a private 
citizen, his integrity in and zeal for those 
measures which had in view the good of 
the community were unsurpassed. No 
man with political reputation can ex- 
hibit a more clear and unblemished 
record than that of George Hall. His 
Benevolence was his crowning character- 
istic. His heart was mellow toward the 
poor and the troubled, and his tears 
readily mingled with those of the afflicted. 
His courage made him a most marked 
man, as hundreds of rowdies and villains 
could attest, who in riots and rough 
crowds defied the ordinary officers of the 
law until the bold hand of George Hall 
was laid on them, and his mandatory 
voice bid them submit. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

George Hall was born in the city of New 
York, on the 21st September, 1795. In the 
following year, his father having purchased a 
farm in the neighborhood of Flatbush, removed 
with his family thither, and thence shortly 


after to Brooklyn, then an inconsiderable vil- 
lage. Educated at Erasmus Hall, a well-known 


and deservedly popular institution of learning, 
he received a good English education, which, 
based on his naturally active and healthy 
mental organization, contributed largely to 
the formation of the sterling man he ever 
proved himself to be. Early distinguished 
for the benevolence as well as energy of his 
disposition, he became the friend and counsel- 
or of his associates, the leader in, and the 
advocate of, every movement promotive of the 
good of man. And through a long life his con- 
sistent and upright course won for him the 
approval and affection of the virtuous and 
true. 

In 1832 Mr. Hall was elected trustee of the 
third ward of the then village of Brooklyn; in 
1833 he was unanimously elected President of 
the village; and in 1834, when the village 
became a city, he was chosen first Mayor. 

All who have known him will bear willing 
testimony to the industry, faithfulness, dis- 
cretion, and fearlessness with which he devoted 
himself to the duties of his office. His inde- 
fatigable efforts to execute the laws—his still 
more praiseworthy acts of benevolence and 
charity to the objects of wretchedness with 
whom his station brought him in contact, all 
attest that the first Mayor of Brooklyn was 
no ordinary man. 

Early and uncompromising in his efforts for 
the suppression of intemperance, and allied as 
this evil has ever been with political power, it 
is not surprising that he met with opposition 
and incurred obloquy from the politicians of 
every stamp; and indisposed as he always 
was to countenance or even wink at corruption 
in high places, it could not be expected that 
he would receive support from those whose 
only object in seeking office is their own per- 
sonal aggrandizement. The despised fanatics, 
as temperance men were called in former years, 
grew in numbers and increased in influence; 
it became no longer safe to despise them, in 
entering upon a political canvass; and the 
Whig party, with a full knowledge of their 
views of Mr. Hall, in relation to the liquor 
traffic, again nominated him for the office of 
mayor, in the fall of 1854; and at the subse- 
quent election he was triumphantly elected as 
the first Mayor of the consolidated city. His 
administration was such as won golden opinions 
from all good men. 

Mr. Hall’s connection with the Temperance 
Reformation is so well known, we have felt 
it unnecessary to say much in relation there- 
to. He was a faithful advocate of our princi- 
ples, laboring that the blessings they bring 
might be felt and enjoyed by all, and by 
his example setting his seal to the faith that 
was in him, and leading others thereby to their 
embrace. He was the first to sign in Brooklyn 
the “Old Temperance Pledge,” and the first 
also to sign the Washingtonian pledge, although 
he had no personal failings on the score of 
intemperance. In 1845 he was elected G. W. 
P. of the Grand Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance of the State of New York, and was 
appointed one of the representatives from 





that body to the National Division of North 
America. 

During the war Mr. Hall took a most active 
part in the raising of troops, sustaining the 
public credit, and in every possible way aiding 
the national cause. He was a prominent officer 
of the Union League of Brooklyn, and in this, 
as in every other field of usefulness, his voice 
and personal efforts were enlisted. No man in 
Brooklyn was so widely known as George Hall. 
He had been a mechanic, and was generally 
known to that class in the community. He 
had been a fireman, and everybody knew him 
in that sphere. He was widely known in the 
Temperance movement, and nearly everybody 
in sympathy with that knew him personally. 

During his mayoralty, the cholera raged 
in Brooklyn. Forsaking every thought of in- 
dividual security, he went personally to care 
for the sick and the dying. He spent his time 
day and night among the cholera patients, and 
though he took the disease, his stern will and 
a good constitution enabled him to triumph 
over it. It being rumored in the city that he 
had died of cholera, a great crowd of people 
assembled around the City Hall, and not until 
he had shown himself before them were they 
willing to go home satisfied that the public’s 
great favorite was still living. In consideration 
of his great heroism and personal sacrifice on 
behalf of the poor cholera patients, the citizens 
made voluntary contributions, and bought a 
handsome mansion, No. 37 Livingston Street, 
and presented it to Mayor Hall as a testimonial 
of their regard. Here he lived many years, 
and here he died, and here did the citizens 
pour forth on Sunday, April 19th, 1868, to do 
honor to his memory and take a last look at 
the honest face of George Hall. 

He had a tear for every poor man’s sorrow, 
a word of encouragement for every soul strug- 
gling with poverty and hardship, and a scathing 
reproof for all stalwart and brazen villainy. 
One of his chief qualities was his personal 
courage. While mayor, he not unfrequently 
rushed into a crowd of ruffians that defied 
policemen, and leveling one with his fist, and 
taking another by the collar, brought forth 
his prisoner in triumph. His frankness was 
proverbial. He had no concealments. No 
man doubted George Hall’s word, or believed 
that after he had spoken he had any sinister 
or concealed purposes. His generosity knew 
no bounds, and his benefactions were measured 
only by his means. We shall not soon “see 
his like again.” We enjoyed the pleasure of 
an intimate acquaintance with him for years, 
and feel assured that no man deserves more 
hearty encomiums, or will leave behind more 
personal friends than he. 

a 

INconsIsTeENT Morarity.—A distinguished 
divine remarked lately that, “Some men will 
not shave on Sunday, and yet they spend all 


the week in shaving their fellow-men; and 
many folks think it very wicked to black their 
boots on Sunday morning, yet they do not 
hesitate to black their neighbor’s reputation 
on week-days.” 


— 
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BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 





How beautiful the spectacle presented by 
that land which is habitually at peace with all 
the world! See the thriving cities, towns, and 
villages in which the hum of business, the 
clanking of manufactures, and the familiar 
sights and sounds of successful industry every- 
where prevail! See the fields waving with the 
rich products of the soil—the garners teeming 
bountifully with food for man and beast—the 
harbors crowded with yessels, which bring 


.their tributes of wealth and comfort from every 


land—the smiling homes and firesides—the 
farmer singing at his plow, and the mechanic 
at his work! See the pervading life and energy 
which infuses itself into every department of 
human effort—the arts and sciences flourish- 
ing—education more and more widely extend- 
ed—men running to and fro, and knowledge 
increased—the sphere of. Christian activity 
enlarged—new churches built—missions and 
Sabbath-schools planted in destitute places— 
preachers and colporteurs sent forth to possess 
the land for Christ—the Gospel acquiring daily 
new trophies to its divine power, and truth 
achieving new victories over error. Souls 
which might have been hardened and de- 
stroyed by the influences of war, are, under 
the mild reign of peace, rendered susceptible 
to the appeals of the pulpit and press, and 
instead of swelling the number of God’s 
enemies, go to augment the army of his fol- 
lowers. Many a prodigal returns to his Father’s 
house, and many a lost one zs found. The 
church rejoices in an increase of her strength, 
and there is “joy in heaven among the angels 
of God” over repenting sinners. The heavenly 
hope finds readier access to human hearts— 
souls are saved, and God is glorified. Nor is 
this all. The abounding life and exuberant 
sympathy of God’s people will not, in time of 
peace, be confined to the narrow limits of a 
country or a continent, but overflow all bound- 
aries, and baptize distant nations with the 
waters of life. As war impedes our efforts for 
the spread of the Gospel, so peace encourages 
them, and enables the Church to extend the 
circling ripples of her influence far and wide, 
until they embrace the globe itself. Peace 
places in our hands the means; peace affords 
opportunities for employing them to advan- 
tage; peace wafts the missionary across the 
seas; peace casts down the walls of prejudice, 
and secures a ready access to the homes and 
hearts of the heathen; peace sustains him 
there, and provides the bread of life for mil- 
lions of famishing souls, and with the Bibles 
which it prints, affords a practical and con- 
vincing commentary upon its truths; peace 
affords the sinews which God strengthens for 
the demolition of Satan’s kingdom; peace 
supplies, sustains, and co-operates with many 
of those forces which, under God, are to 
evangelize the world and inaugurate the reign 
of the Prince of Peace. . 

We do not affirm that the universal preva- 
lence of peace would, of itself alone, secure all 
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these blessings. No. “The Word of God 
only, the grace of Christ only, the work of the 
spirit only,” are the hope of the nation, the 
church, and the world. Yet the very letter of 
that word, the character of that grace, and the 
known operations of that spirit assure us 
that if ever these blessings are to be looked 
for, it is in times of peace; the reign of peace 
will go far toward securing the reign of 
happiness and righteousness. 
JOSEPH A. COLLIER. 


—_——_—<9 0 


RECENT observations regarding the weight 
of the brain have led to some curious develop- 
ments. The general average of the Asiatic 
brain shows a diminution of more than two 
ounces when compared with the European. 
The general mean of African races is less than 
that of European races, although there are 
great differences, the Caffre rising high and the 
Bushman sinking low in the scale. The aver- 


age of the whole of the aboriginal American 
races reaches 44.73 ounces, which is 2.14 
ounces less than that of the European races. 
The Australian races show a brain weight of 
one-ninth less than that of the general average 
of Europeans.—Daily Star. 


[Now will the Star condescend to enlighten 
the world on the temperament of the races, and 
show the quality of each. Quantity is one 
thing, quality quite another. American nerve 
and muscle must not be offset by European 
beer, beef, and adipose. Size and quality are 
the measure of power. ] 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 





[CONCLUSION. ] 

In dreaming, the spirit, never sleeping like 
the body, amuses itself by making a kaleido- 
scope of its organ of consciousness; and being 
able to view all the treasures of memory at 
once, instead of there being “ wild confusion 
worse confounded,” the various images are 
still viewed harmoniously arranged and linked 
together by virtue of the above-mentioned 
automatic law of control, and the spirit is thus 
enabled to recall at once all the treasures 
secured in its previous passage through life, 
and also to re-work them over and over again 
in the most wonderful profusion of variety, mag- 
nificence, gorgeousness, sublimity, grandeur, 
fear, pain, pleasure, hope, or gloom. Though 
able then, while sleeping, to review the whole 
past life at a glance, in the same manner as my 
friend, and as drowning persons do, yet when 
the waking state is approached, or reached, 
only a few of the vast number inspected ‘can 
be remembered and reproduced in conscious- 
ness, and those few must then be represented in 
succession, and the consequence'is that enough 
images are recollected to produce the impres- 
sion, when thus successively recalled in con- 
sciousness of a great lapse of time, while in 
reality the time occupied in taking the view of 
those images in the dreaming state was not 
probably more than a second. 


—~ 











Some writer on Intellectual Philosophy 
(whom we do not now recollect) mentions a 
singular dream of his own. He dreamed that 
he had left England on a long journey, and, 
after sailing many days, he had been ship- 
wrecked in a violent storm and thrown on a 
deserted island with various other persons 
from the vessel; had there married, and raised 
a large family of children, some of them to 
adult age, and was rejoicing greatly at the 
sound of a booming cannon fired from a newly 
arrived vessel, which was to carry them back 
to England; and on awakening found that he 
had been awakened by a sudden noise which 
had created the impression of the sound of a 
cannon, and that he had dreamed the whole 
dream, occupying apparently at least the term 
of twenty years, in the extremely short space 
of time between the hearing of the noise and 
his awakening, and asks in yain, “ whence this 
wonderful unconsciousness of time in dream- 
ing ?” 

This truly extraordinary unconsciousness of 
time in dreaming no metaphysician has ever 
yet been able to explain (so far as known to 
the writer) in any age, but if we apply the 
phrenological exposition of man’s organiza- 
tion, the portals of the dark chamber so long 
and successively concealing the much sought 
arcanum, quickly responds to the magical key, 
and opening wide yields up the treasure. 

In the’case of the above dreamer, at the 
time he heard the noise which awakened him, 
all the particulars of the past life were visible 
at once, as in the case of my friend above men- 
tioned, from the organ of consciousness, but 
the images necessary to fill out the appropriate 
particulars of the dream happened to be those 
remembered, but on reaching the awakened 
state it was not possible for the dreamer to 
grasp them all at once in consciousness, and it 
became necessary for them to be reproduced in 
consciousness, successively, thus creating the 
impression of a great lapse of time. The ship 
—the departtire—the voyage—the storm—the 
shipwreck— the island—the passengers—the 
woman—the infants—children—adolescents— 
the second ship—the noise (imagined to be that 
of a cannon)—were all perceptible at a single 
glance from consciousness, and were remem- 
bered; but on awakening and recalling them in 
memory, it was absolutely impossible for him 
to see them all at once, and of course being 
represented in consciousness successively, cre- 
ated the impression of a great lapse of time. 

Thus we find the phrenological hypothesis 
complying with all the permissible hypotheses 
laid down by Sir William Hamilton himself, 
and also to give a clear, beautiful, and rational 
exposition of the puzzling phenomena of 
dreaming, and harmonizing most admirably 
with the facts of the case, and with such an 
exposition no metaphysician from the days of 
Aristotle down to the present time has ever 
been able to present us. 


INSANITY. 
Let us now turn our attention to the ab- 
normal state, and we shall find the same light 
from Phrenology shining through the mental 
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phenomena, then developed and harmonizing 
remarkably with them. 

We will first consider the insanity and death 
of Hugh Miller: from long, unremitting, and 
most intense application, his organ of Concen- 
trativeness became so weakened that it broke 
down, and the voluntary control of his mental 
operations was therefore lost, and those opera- 
tions became subject solely to the automatic 
law of control above mentioned. 

In his yain endeavors to fasten his thoughts 
down to a given subject, the horrifying con- 
sciousness that he had lost all control of his 
mental operations, and that insanity was near 
at hand, appalled and weakened him still more ; 
mortified Self-Esteem and Approbativeness 
sent their chilling feelings to Consciousness ; to 
the anxious inquiry suggested by Conscious- 
ness, can this state be cured? Hope failed to 
respond with a cheering answer, and gloom as 
black as the darkness of Egypt suddenly settled 
upon him. The excitement of the moment 
added intensity to the vivid play of the auto- 
matic law, utterly interrupting all connected 
thought, and during this paroxysmal interrup- 
tion of rational thought, his faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness, under the automatic law, allowing an 
opportunity for all faculties to present their 
claims to Consciousness for gratification, ob- 
tained the sway in Consciousness and suggested 
self destruction; mortified Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness seconded the motion, Hope was 
mute, and the consequence was, the fatal pistol 
was applied and his career brought to an un- 
timely end by his disregard of the physiologi- 
cal law, which requires rest for the mind as 
well as for the body. 


Thus we might analyze and trace the various 
phases of thousands of cases of insanity, and 
we should find the phrenological hypothesis 
always fulfilling the permissible hypothesis, 
clearly explaining the phenomena. 

The violent and rapid play of this automatic 
law for the control of our faculties can be 
readily traced in the following description of a 
paroxysm in a case of mania, extracted from 
Wood's Practice, Vol. IL., p. 3: 

“The brain is now obviously laboring under 
great excitement, the face is often flushed, the 
eyes are wild and fiery, and the temples throb 
with the increased current of blood; the patient 
talks loudly, rapidly, incoherently, jlies from one 
topic to another, and finishes none ; vociferates, 
screams, implores, threatens, and curses; now 
shrieks with the anguish of despair, and then 
breaks out into savage laughter, gesticulates 
violently, breaks everything fragile about him, 
strikes, throws, tears his clothes, rends in 
pieces the covering of his bed, strips himself 
naked, and even bites his own flesh in his 
insane fury. Broken thoughts chase each other 
with fierce haste through his brain ; every wild 
and evil passion, malice, fury, hatred, revenge, 
and despair, struggle as if for mastery in his 
agitated features; his hair stands on end, every 
trait of his meagre countenance is distorted, 
even his intimate friend would scarcely recog- 


nize an acquaintance in the demoniac before 
him.” 
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The working of this automatic law, under a 
milder phase of insanity, is readily traceable in 
the following quotation from pp. 194 and 195: 

“The patient can often follow out traits of 
ratiocination with considerable correctness, and 
sometimes with much ingenuity. But he is 
apt to change abruptly from one course of thought 
to another, before the first 1s completed ; each 
idea that presents itself, however irrelevant, 
becomes the standing-point of a new succession, 
which is in its turn soon interrupted, and his 
intellectual action is thus broken up into dis- 
jointed fragments, which are fitted to no useful 
purpose.” 

As with the thought in mania, so it is gener- 
ally with the feelings. The patient passes 
rapidly from one state to the opposite. The 
mental chords vibrate in quick succession with 
the whole gamut of the passions. 

No one could reasonably expect any hypoth- 
esis to harmonize more admirably with facts 
in nature than does the phrenological with the 
above abnormal mental phenomena. 
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PHANTASMAGORIA—No. 2. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 





** Come like shadows—so depart.” 

Hurriep photographs are oftentimes the 
best. Dots and lines may tell a better story 
than a finished picture, and the merest out- 
lines, deftly managed, may suggest better like- 
nesses than were ever found in a labored por- 
trait. Give the imagination fair play, and a 
single hint may beget a picture. 

Among the remarkable, or out-of-the-way 
men I have met with over sea, standing almost 
always head and shoulders above their fellows, 
like Saul among the prophets, and all more 
or less distinguished in one way or another, 
are the following, of whom I catch brief 
glimpses now and then, as they go trooping 
by into the darkness beyond—some to the 
grave, and others into forgetfulness—revealed 
for a moment, as by flashes from a lighted 
mirror cast upon a hurrying crowd. These 
have to be caught flying, or they vanish for- 
ever, and their photographs, like that of a 
cannon-ball from the swamp-angel, are chang- 
ed from a dot into a line before you have se- 
cured what you want. 


JOHN A. ROEBUCK, M.P. FOR SHEFFIELD. 

When I first encountered this uncomfort- 
able man, who is never satisfied with anybody, 
nor anything—not even himself—he was in 
the flush and flower of early manhood, like 
generous fruit souring on the stem. A small, 
compactly-built, positive-looking fellow, about 
five-and-twenty years of age, and five feet five 
or six in stature, with his head thrown back, 
after the fashion of most undersized men, with 
a suspicious or troublesome temper, who are 
neyer quite sure of themselves. The impres- 
sion he made on all strangers, at a first inter- 
view, was far from being favorable. Being 
both dictatorial and captious, passionately 
fond of paradox, and delighting in contradic- 
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tion and gladiatorial controversy, upon any 
and all subjects, his manners were anything 
but conciliatory, deferential, or attractive. 

He seemed to be always at war with the 
world, and with everybody in it, and thorough- 
ly dissatisfied with all the preyalent opinions 
of the age, all the arrangements of Providence, 
and all the doings of man. Evidently shy and 
sensitive, though unwilling to acknowledge it 
even to himself, he wanted to pass for a 
cynic. His carriage and bearing were meant 
for stateliness, but were in fact provincial, not 
to say plebeian; and as he walked slowly and 
emphatically, with his head thrown out of the 
perpendicular, he sometimes appeared to be 
strutting backward. He affected reserve, but 
his reserve was a discontented peevishness, 
and superciliousness, alike offensive and pre- 
posterous. 

According to my present recollection, his 
head was not large, though well proportioned 
and well balanced; yet he must have had a 
prodigious amount of Self-Esteem and Com- 
bativeness, with very moderate Caution. His 
temperament was a mixture of the nervous 
and sanguineous, with a dash of the bilious, 
just enough to flavor the combination and 
counteract a tendency to change; for, with all 
his noisy perseverance and blustering, both in 
Parliament and out, I can not believe that he 
was endowed by nature with more than mod- 
erate Firmness. With a pallid complexion, 
good eyes, brown hair, and a flexible mouth, 
he was a fluent and rather agreeable speaker, 
notwithstanding his peremptory self-assertion 
and rasping voice; but he seldom propounded 
the simplest question, without appearing to 
offer a challenge, or to be dashing a glove in 
your face. 


Already, even at the age of twenty-five or 
thereabouts, he was believed, by those who 
knew him best, to have his eye upon the Lord 
Chancellorship. Nothing could have been 
more hopeless or preposterous, and I, for one, 
could not believe that he had any such hope, 
and still less, that, having such a hope, he would 
ever acknowledge it, or so betray himself to 
anybody alive. And yet, with no reputation 
to begin with, and no experience—a presump- 
tuous provincial at best—he began from the 
first, after he reached England, to fly at the 
highest game, and after a few years, we find 
his presumption rewarded by a seat in the 
House of Commons, and our embryo Chancel- 
lor quarreling of course with everybody about 
him, whether friend or foe. And why should 
he not reach the woolsack at last—or the scaf- 
fold? He would be satisfied with either, so 
coyetous of notoriety is he. At the time I 
knew him, he certainly seemed to stand about 
as good a chance for the royal succession, as 
for Parliament, although, like D’Israeli, he 
carried a fire shut up in his bones—the uplift 
ing, inappeasable, transfiguring fire that makes 
people eminent sometimes, in spite of them- 
selves. 

We were both members of two different 
debating societies at the time I speak of; one, 
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which met in Jeremy Bentham’s great library, 
having Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Mr. George 
Grote, the banker, and author of sundry works 
on Greece and Grecian history, and Walter 
Coulson, editor of a leading London paper, 
and the younger Austin, for confederates or 
associates; and another, made up of Oxford 
and Cambridge students, members of Parlia- 
ment, abroad on their good behavior, with a 
ticket of leave, and young barristers, which 
met in the celebrated Freemason’s Tavern, 
where two parties were immediately formed, 
through elective affinities, and we had quite 
a respectable opposition to balance the minis- 
terial power. I was one of the managers, and 
among the questions proposed by different 
members for discussion, I find the following, 
which, it must be acknowledged, were some- 
what prophetic of the career which their sey- 
eral authers entered upon after a few years, 
and have continued in, up to this hour. Run 
your eye over them and say if they are not 
amusingly characteristic. Our embryo Lord 
Chancellor proposed to show “ that the ends 
of penal law can be obtained without the pun- 
ishment of death 5? Mr. John 8. Mill—now 
Stuart Mill—‘ that the French Revolution was 
necessary,” and that “freedom of discussion 
upon religious subjects should not be restrict- 
ed by law;”’ and I myself—I—‘ that the in- 
tellectual powers of the sexes are equal,” 
printed “of the two sexes,’ just as if there 
were ever more than two. How thoroughly 
we have -been working out all these great 
problems ever since, may be seen by tracing 
our varied labors from that day to this, in our 
writings, lectures, and speeches, though we 
had little idea then of what was before us, or 
within us, or how stupendous the task would 
be. Yet we were only boys—overgrown boys 
if you will, though boys nevertheless—when 
we gave out these innermost revealings of 
what was within us, and gnawing away like 
the Spartan boy’s fox, or smouldering in dark- 
ness, and waiting only to be fanned into a 
blaze by the breath of Opportunity. 


No sooner were Mr. Roebuck’s guns in posi- 
tion, as one of the associate managers of the 
London Debating Society, than he undertook 
to show, beyond all question, that Cateline 
was a much-abused patriot and trustworthy 
citizen, and Cicero a slanderer and a sneak; 
and really, though there was nothing very 
new in the facts he brought to bear upon his 
theory, they were so ingeniously paraded and 
so cleverly urged, that the impression he made 
was quite favorable. He seemed so much in 
earnest, and so thoroughly convinced himself, 
that one had not the heart to disbelieve, or 
contradict him, though his argument was 
crowded with paradox and assumption, from 
beginning to end. 

Of his temper upon trivial occasions, the 


following incident will furnish a fair illustra- . 


tion: We were together in St. Pauls Cathe- 
dral one week day, when the charity scholars 
and choristers of that huge establishment, by 
hundreds and hundreds—I might say by thou- 
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sands—were in full blast. Never did I hear 
such a tempest of musical sound. It was a 
church festival. Near by sat a dignified per- 
sonage with a shovel hat, who took the liberty 
of reprimanding Roebuck, after a clerical 
fashion, I must acknowledge, for whispering. 
Never shall I forget the stinging reply of my 
little waspish friend, nor the portentous death- 
like stillness that followed a remark he made 
about the overbearing arrogance and insolence 
of churchmen, who seemed to think that 
wherever they were, it was always the Sabbath, 
and always a church. On the whole, it was 
more offensive than the reprimand. What 
one lacked in Christian courtesy, the other 
lacked in common sense. I intermeddled so 
far as to say that such language and behavior 
between persons of respectable appearance, 
claiming to be at least gentlemen, if not Chris- 
tians, appeared to me rather unbecoming in 
such a place and at such a time. Roebuck 
laughed, for the first time in all his life, I dare 
say, under such circumstances; and there the 
matter ended, though I had my fears at one 
time that the grave, pompous-looking prebena- 
ary, for such he was at least, if nothing more, 
might call up a verger or beadle to remonstrate 
with us, or to take part in the affray. But, 
after all, the “wicked wasp” has got ‘‘a name 
to live;” and is now the bitterest enemy we 
have in the British Parliament, or perhaps in 
the British Empire, chiefly because he hap- 
pened to be born in British America, where 
he was obliged to see the growth of our insti- 
tutions, and the progress of our opinions, 
without being able to foresee the final issue— 
a man to be turned to account hereafter, when 
he finds it for his interest to take sides with 
us, and eschew paradox—for a consideration. 
Till then, of course, he will be both unsparing 
and unrelenting. 


SIR HUMPHREY DAVY 
is one of the little giants we have heard so 
much of, ever since the Douglas went through 
our land like a thunderbolt. Picture to your- 
sclf a small, daintily fashioned, pleasant-look- 
ing, fashionably-dressed man, about forty-five, 
with a remarkably fine head, eyes all lighted 
up from within; and the bearing, not so much 
of a man of the world as of one who wanted 
to sink the shop, and not pass for “a wit 
among lords,” but rather for “a lord among 
wits,” and you have the living and breathing 
representation of that justly celebrated man 
the world is so much indebted to for the 
safety-lamp, and for numberless other great 
and useful discoveries in the world of science. 
I can see him now, carrying his hat in his 
hand with the air of a petit maitre, and tilting 
on his toes at the conversaziont of Mr. Surgeon 
Pettigrew, with the Duke of Sussex listening 
to his delightful gossip, like a good-natured, 
overgrown school-boy. His conversation 
would always disappoint a stranger, if he 
were looking for the signs of greatness, or for 
glimpses of the lecture-room or the laboratory, 


; though it was full of anecdote and pleasantry, 


whenever he forgot himself so far as to over- 
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look the fashionable notorieties about him, 
and give his whole attention to the inimediate 
companions of his Royal Highness. 


HENRY FRANCIS CAREY, 
translator of Dante. A tall, dark, swarthy, 
silent man, about fifty-five or sixty, with deep, 
thoughtful, melancholy eyes, and just such a 
complexion as we should look for in Dante 
Alighieri himself, after he had been through 
purgatory. And yet, if one might be allowed 
to judge by the expression about his mouth, 
when he overheard some pleasantry not in- 
tended for such big men, he had perhaps a 
strong, deep sense of, and a hearty relish for, 
humor—a solemn sense of humor, I might say 
—which under favorable circumstances might 
become playfulness, though somewhat of the 
Johnsonian type, when that amiable gentle- 
man was said to “laugh like a rhinoceros.” 
It was quite impossible to look at the man, 
however, standing over six feet in his shoes, 
rigid and massive, as though built of ship tim- 
ber, or cast in bronze, and hear the distant 
rumbling of his voice, without fancying that 
he must have been a fellow-traveler with 
Dante before he undertook the translation of 
that wonderful man’s diary into our old- 
fashioned, whelesome, ponderous English ; 
which translation, up to the appearance of 
Longfellow’s, had come to be regarded as the 
née plus ultra of human labor in that field, and 
which, I should say, must continue to be re- 
garded with reverence and bodily fear to the 
last, notwithstanding the graceful and free, 
though strong and scrupulously exact trans- 
lation of our countryman. Each had a con- 
scientious theory for his groundwork, and both 
have succceded at least in vindicating them- 
selves, however much we may be inclined to 
differ from them in our estimate of what are 
called faithful translations. Let me add that 
his head was large, the forehead high, and the 
phrenological developments well pronounced, 
though Ideality and Wonder were by no means 
what one would have expected from the trans- 
lator of Dante. 
JEREMY BENTHAM. 

The people, for whom this great and good 
man labored so long and so faithfully, are but 
just beginning to understand his true charac- 
ter, and their great obligations. All our law 
reforms, and all our law reformers, both of 
English and American law, for the last fifty 
years, are but interpretations or interpreters 
of Jeremy Bentham ; and of his “ Theory of 
Rewards and Punishments,” his system of 
jurisprudence and adjudication, or that which 
relates to the administration of justice, and 
his manifold suggestions relating to proced- 
ure, the treatment of criminals, the rights of 
women, the usury laws, and universal suf- 
frage. Lord Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Joseph Parkes, the solicitor, Mr. Humphries, 
the conyeyancer, James Mill, John Stuart 
Mill, John Austin, the barrister and jurist, Sir 
John Bowring, Sir Francis Burdett, Chief Jus- 
tice Appleton, of Maine, and the late Professor 
Hoffman, of Baltimore—to say nothing of 
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Aaron Burr and John Pierpont, and scores of 
other eminent men—were all the disciples of 
Jeremy Bentham. And all the great reforms 
in Europe, and especially in France, and Spain, 
and Portugal, and Belgium, are but the nat- 
ural growth of Benthamism; and Mexico and 
Brazil, and all the South American republics 
owe the best part of all their laws to him. The 
abolition of capital punishment, the admission 
of parties as witnesses for themselves, the 
overthrow or modification of usury laws every- 
where, and all the movements we see or hear 
of relating to universal suffrage, and prison 
discipline, are but so many phases of Ben- 
thamism. 

In looking over some old letters, not long 
since, which were saved from the great Port- 
land fire, I found the following from Mr. Ben- 
tham—the last he ever wrote me—and among 
the very last he ever wrote anybody. It is 
made up of short characteristic paragraphs, 
like minute-guns, or axioms, and is dated 
“Q. 8S. P.,’ meaning Queen Square Place, 
Westminster, “5th January, 18380.” 

““My dear J. N.,” says he, “a word or two 
just to certify to you that I exist, and that I 
hold you in kind remembrance. 

“The works I have sent, and am sending, 
speak for themselves. [Hehad just sent me the 
“Rationale of Judicial Evidence,” in 5 vols., 
royal octavo, edited by John Stuart Mill.] 

“Your prosperity rejoices me. 

“The collections you made and left me are 
a valuable legacy; they are of very consider- 
able use to me.” [Referring to a collection of 
cases from Dane’s Abridgment, which he 
wanted to work into an improved system of 
jurisprudence, just as he had worked the 
principles of certain British cases into Hum- 
phrey’s Property Code, as it appears in the 
Westminster Review. ] 

“T feel nothing that should hinder me from 
living a year or two longer. 

“Sight, I fear, will not last as long as life. 

“J can no more. Every moment I give tu 
individuals I regard as stolen from mankind. 

“You have fought the good fight of faith. 
Persevere !—Yours most truly, 

“JEREMY BENTHAM.” 


At the time when this was written, Mr. Ben- 
tham was more than four-score*—hale and 
hearty—the very image of Dr. Franklin, with 
a magnificent head, of large size, and great 
breadth of forehead, though deficient in Ven- 
eration, and rather low just where, with his 
great reasoning powers, logical aptitudes, and 
large Benevolence, you would look for ampli- 
tude and elevation; and withal, deficient in 
Ideality, as might have been expected, though 
he was much given to reading Richardson’s 
novels in—I dare not say how many volumes 
—rather disposed to wondering, and very fond 
of playing Handel’s best music for himself on 
the organ, thereby showing that he had a sense 
of sublimity, at least, for the Hallelujah Chorus 
and Messiah. All that he had ever done, he 





* Jeremy Bentham was born February 15, 1748. 


used to say was the result of downright per- 
severing drudgery—in other words, that he 
had literally made himself, and that too of the 
stubbornest material, without help, and with no 
predisposition or special aptitude for anything. 
And here he was right in a measure, though 
large Destructiveness and Self-Esteem had been 
his helps and motive powers from the first. 
Certainly he was not a genius, though a man 
of prodigious talent, which he turned to the 
best account through a Jong and laborious 
life, so that he might be ranked with Aris- 
totle, with Lord Bacon, with Hobbes, and with 
D’Alembert, and Swedenborg as a seer and a 
soothsayer, if not as a prophet. 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT THE REFORMER. 

Here is another of these old-fashioned, sturdy, 
uncompromising Reformers, who, but the other 
day, were toiling at the deepest foundations of 
the British empire, like so many long-impris- 
oned giants; and always more to be dreaded 
than either Lord George Gordon or Mr. Hunt, 
Sir Francis Burdett, or O’Connell, or Cobbett, 
although undemonstrative. His book on the 
British Constitution published in 1828, is not 
only a powerful and eloquent, but masterly 
demonstration of his theory, that the very ele- 
ments which have always been supposed want- 
ing in Magna Carta are, nevertheless, part and 
parcel of the British Constitution, whether 
written or unwritten. 

Major Cartwright stood six feet two, I should 
say, With a majestic presence, and at the age 
of sixty-five or upward of such a dignified 
carriage and bearing, as to make him appear 
to be in the very prime of life. He was a re- 
publican I believe, in heart, and so fond of our 
country, that he had always some one of us 
about him. Hospitable, generous, and hearty, 
it was really a great privilege to know him 
well; and though, by many of his coadjutors, 
his notions of what he called the British Con- 
stitution were thought visionary and useless, 
at the best, if not clearly hurtful, the book he 
wrote upon the subject was both learned and 
plausible, if not satisfactory and conclusive. 
His large noble head was a demonstration of 
the great leading truths of Phrenology, and 
his temperament and personal history were 
capital illustrations. 

JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 

No man of his day was more generally be- 
lieved in than this remarkable impostor. I 
knew him well—better than most of those 
who made so much fuss about him in the day 
of his strength. He pretended to have been 
kidnapped and carried off in his childhood by 
the savages—or Indians, rather—for he would 
allow no man to Call them savages; to remem- 
ber nothing of his father or mother, or brothers 
and sisters—if any he had—to have been 
brought up among the red men, and to have 
matured a prodigious plan for uniting all the 
northwestern tribes in a confederacy; and it 
is probable that many of those who believed 
in him over sea, and lavished their favors on 
him, like the Duke of Sussex and Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, afterward Lord Leicester, were firmly 
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persuaded both of his willingness and ability) 


to lay the foundations of another empire in the 
New World. We boarded together for several 
months, and yet I never suspected the truth, 
nor the man’s untruthfulness, till he had left 
the country, after securing remittances to his 
“bankers” in New York, and various agricultu- 
ral implements, such as were used in England, 
from the philanthropists who had been carried 
away by his modest pretensions, and felt sure 
that he was about entering on a great mission. 
Believing, from what I knew, that he had not 
only deceived me, but others of more experience 
and greater sagacity, I lost no time in exposing 
him through the pages of the London Magazine. 

A letter of his, now before me, will give a 
good idea of his style in conversation and 
writing. The authorship of his book was then 
ascribed to somebody in New York; but my 
belief was, and still is, that not only were the 
materials furnished, lies and all, by Hunter 
himself, but that the whole book was written 
by him from beginning to end, though it may 
have been revised in proof, or manuscript, by 
somebody else. 

He was a light-haired, light-complexioned 
fellow, with all the distinguishing features of a 
native Yankee; about five feet seven, and sub- 
stantially put together. His head was rather 
small and not strongly marked. That he had 
never been much with the Indians, I believed, 
because he could neither leap nor run, was a 
poor shot, and a worse walker, and could not 
bear pain, being really afraid to have a tooth 
taken out by a celebrated dentist. 

The last letter I received from him reads 
thus: 

‘ PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 15th, 1824. 

“My N—-, although I have had the good 
fortune to hear frequently from (of?) and very 
particularly about you, yet I have never re- 
ceived a line from you. I have seen your 
friends generally here, and have been as much 
with them as I was able, from my many 
occupations. : 

“ Your friend Miss W. (a natural daughter of 
George IV. it was believed), for she ¢s a friend 
of yours indeed, has been kind enough to make 
frequent and friendly mention of you in all 
her communications. I really have not had 
time to write as I would have wished. It was 
not from want of disposition to do so. No— 
anything else but want of interest for you. I 
am on the eve of leaving this hospitable land 
for a land of greater simplicity and rudeness, and 
should ere this have been off, but for the fever 
which has afflicted New Orleans for months 
past. I find I can not cross the Alleghany 
Mountains to advantage. The route by sea to 
the mouth of the Mississippi, up that to the 
mouth of the Arkansas is much better, and as 
soon as I get information to be relied on of the 
health of New Orleans, I shall set sail. 

“Tam now engaged. I can only tell you how 
much I wish to hear from you. I wish I had 
heard more from Harding (Chester Harding) 
I hear he has gone to Scotland or I would have 
dropped him a line. When he returns I wish 
you would tell him, I want him to send my 
portrait of the Duke (Duke of Sussex) and Mr. 
Coke (Lord Leicester) to Philadelphia, to the 
care of Elliot Cresson, No. 80 Sansom Street. 
I want them in this country very much indeed, 
that is, 1 want to be certain that they are safely 
arrived. 


Sully (Thomas Sully) about you. not he a 


I have to-day had Stans chat with - 
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fine fellow? I called on Mr. Secretary Watkins 
(Dr. Watkins), but had not time to make his 
acquaintance. There is too much division here 
to judge who will be President. I do believe, 
however, that the federalists are the ruling 
power. I have spent some time with Mr. 
Jefferson (Thomas). The Virginians are all 
for Crawford. I was across the Alleghany. 
I have been up the North River to Albany, 
and so up the canal to the Coho Falls—it is a 
stupendous work and is the admiration of all 
who see it. Wan Buren’s party seems less 
formidable than formerly. I trust Dewitt 
Clinton will yet obtain the suffrages of his 
country; but the election takes place for 
governor in a few days, and he is a candidate. 
You perhaps never witnessed such a scene of 
intrigue and circumvention as in this country. 
Whether we ever meet again on this side 
eternity, time, the arbiter of events, alone can 
determine—be that as it may, I shall ever be 
pleased to hear of your welfare and prosperity. 
Adieu, my dear fellow, and believe me yours 
truly and sincerely, JOHN D. HUNTER.” 


About the time of my writing that paper for 
the London Magazine, above referred to, another 
article appeared in the North American Review, 
founded on the testimony of General Cass, and 
written by Mr. Sparks, the editor. In a letter 
to me from that gentleman dated July 26th, 
1826, he says: “Jam fully convinced that the 
charges against him (Hunter) are substantially 
correct, and if so, he can hardly be treated too 
severely. J haveread the London pamphlet in 
his defense,” (by Mr. Norgate, who introduced 
him at Holkham to Mr. Coke, afterward Lord 
Leicester, and to the Duke of Sussex, at Ken- 
sington Palace, and who in defending Hunter 
was, in fact defending himself. It was written 
in reply to my paper in the London Magazine, 
where I had shown how the fellow had 
swindled Mr. Norgate after he had left the 
country), “but it evidently makes out no case 
at all, and is rather an injury than a favor to 
Hunter. I have other facts to substantiate the 
charge, which will be brought out, if necessary. 
He has not been heard of in this country since 
the article (in the V. A. &.) came out, though 
he has some defenders in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Walsh (Robert Walsh, Junior) is very reluctant 
to give him up,” and so were many others in 
New York and Philadelphia, and some of them 
too among the worthiest, and least credulous 
of their day; but having committed themselves 
in his favor, how was it possible to undeceive 
them? How could they listen patiently to 
evidence which was intended to show, not 
only that John Dunn Hunter was a knaye, 
but that they themselves were no better than— 
blockheads; for if Hunter was what some said 
he was, and offered to prove, then, what were 
they? But how happened it, you will say, 
that he was never questioned by anybody com- 
petent for the purpose, about the Indian 
languages? The fact is that nobody he met 
with happened to know anything about them, 
either in England or in this country; and all 
took him upon trust, and believed in him, as 
people buy at auction upon the judgment 
of others, because they saw that others who 
believed in him were no wiser than themselves. 
You remember the story told by the celebrated 
Oriental scholar Barthelemy, of himself and a 
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learned Jew, who professed to be unacquainted 
with our European languages, and able to talk 
only in Hebrew or Arabic or Persian. After 
much solicitation, Barthelemy consented to an 
interview, saying that his friends must not 
expect him to talk with the stranger, though 
he might be able to correspond with him in 
writing. The Jew appeared, and opened upon 
Barthelemy with part of a Hebrew Psalm, 
which, it so happened, strangely enough, the 
French savant had once learned by heart. 
When the Jew had finished, Barthelemy an- 
swered with the rest of the psalm—the only 
one he had ever committed to memory in all 
his life; whereupon the stranger declared that 
he was perfectly satisfied, that Barthelemy 
well deserved his reputation as a linguist, and 
that he was by far the most accomplished 
scholar he had met with anywhere. After the 
impostor had gone, Barthelemy acknowledged 
the truth, and fell of course, ninety-nine per 
cent. in the estimation of his brethren of the 
French Academy. And so it was with poor 
Hunter; there was a general conspiracy to 
uphold him, whatever appearances might say, 
and if there were facts in the way, tant pis pour 
les faits, until he was dethroned. 

SIR STRATFORD CANNING—NOW LORD 

REDCLIFFE. 

Most of our leading statesmen, literati, poli- 
ticians, editors, and lawgivers knew this gentle- 
man, while he was the British minister at 
Washington, as Sir Stratford Canning; but 
since he left us, and went up, and entered 
upon his duties at Constantinople, as Lord 
Redcliffe, they seem to have lost sight of him 
altogether, notwithstanding his great kindness 
to the American missionaries, in a season of 
special danger and discouragement. 

He was a tall, slender, graceful man, with a 
pleasant countenance, amiable manners, and a 
sort of princely courtesy, very captivating to 
all that came near him. Without relationship 
to the aristocracy—without a drop of that blood 
which is thought to ennoble even the lowliest, 
he had an air of high breeding, such as may 
be found among the Persians who have Cir- 
cassian mothers, and such as I never saw any- 
thing to compare with but once, and that was 
in a printer—only a printer—but a king’s 
printer, and I might say a kingly printer, one 
of the London Spottiswoods. 


With a beautiful head, set like those you see 
in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s pictures of the 
nobility about him, but indicating in its con- 
figuration not so much greatness or strength, 
as refinement, sensibility, and gentleness, I 
must acknowledge that when I knew his lord- 
ship, as only Sir Stratford, he seemed to be the 
type of all that was most to be desired in the 
English gentleman. But enough. Even hur- 
ried sketches, however faithful and spirited, 
may be tiresome, if multiplied or long con- 
tinued; and so I stop here. 
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“Wry do you show favor to your enemies 
instead of destroying them?” said a chieftain 
to the Emperor Sigismund. “Do I not destroy 
my enemies by making them my friends?” was 
the Emperor’s noble reply. Kindness is the 
best weapon with which to beat an adversary. 
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MR. BEHCHER’S PHILOSOPHY. 
HOW HE BECAME A PHRENOLOGIST. 

[From advance sheets of Mrs. Stowe’s bio- 
graphical sketch of her brother Rey. H. W. 
Beecher, we transcribe the following interest- 
ing paragraphs, which state freshly and spirit- 
edly his position in regard to mental philosophy 
and Phrenology. | 

“In the course of the sophomore year, Mr. 
Beecher was led, as a mere jovial frolic, to 
begin a course of investigation which colored 
his whole after-life. A tall, grave, sober fellow 
had been reading some articles on Phrenology, 
on which Spurzheim was then lecturing in 
Boston, and avowed himself a convert. Quick 
as thought, the wits of the college saw in this 
an occasion for glorious fun. They proposed 
to him with great apparent earnestness that he 
should deliver a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject in Beecher’s room. 





“With all simplicity and solemnity he com- 
plied, while the ingenuous young inquirers 
began busily arming themselves with objections 
to and puzzles for him, by reading the scoffing 
articles in Blackwood and the Edinburgh. The 
fun waxed hearty, and many saw nothing in it 
but a new pasture-ground to he plowed and 
seeded down for an endless harvest of college 


jokes. But one day, one of the clearest-headed 


and most powezful thinkers of the class said to 
Beecher, ‘What is your estimate of the real 
logical validity of these objections to Phre- 
nology? ‘Why,’ said Beecher, ‘I was think- 
ing that if these objections were all that could 
be alleged, I could knock them to pieces.’ ‘So 
I think, said the other. In fact, the inanity of 
the crusade against the theory brought forth 
converts faster than its direct defense. Mr. 
Beecher and his associates formed immediately 
a club for physiological research. He himself 
commenced reading right and left, in all the 
works of anatomy and physiology which he 
could lay hands on, either in the college or vil- 
lage libraries. Hesent and bought for his own 
private use Magendie’s Physiology, Combe’s 
Phrenology, and the works of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. A phrenological union was formed to 
purchase together charts, models, and dissect- 
ing tests, for the study of comparative anatomy. 
It was even planned, in the enthusiasm of 
young discipleship, to establish a private dis- 
secting-room for the club, but the difficulties 
attending the procuring of proper subjects pre- 
vented its being carried into effect. By cor- 
respondence with his brother Charles, however, 
who was then in Bowdoin College, an affiliated 
phrenological club was formed in that institu- 
tion, and his letters of this period were all on 
and about phrenological subjects, and in full 
phrenological dialect. Mr. Beecher delivered 
three lectures on the subject in the village 
lyceum, and did an infinity of private writing 
and stfidy. * ie - r. " = 

“The phrenological and physiological course 
thus begun in college was pursued by few of 
the phrenological club in after-life. With 
many it died out as a boyish enthusiasm; with 
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one or two, as Messrs. Fowler, it became a 
continuous source of interest and profit. With 
Mr. Beecher it led to a broad course of physio- 
logical study and inquiry, which, collated with 
metaphysics and theology, has formed his sys- 
tem of thought through life. From that day 
he has continued the reading and study of all 
the physiological writers in the English lan- 
guage. In fact, he may be said during his 
college life to have constructed for himself a 
physiological mental philosophy out of the 
writings of the Scotch metaphysical school 
and that of Combe, Spurzheim, and the other 
physiologists. Mr. Beecher is far from looking 
on Phrenology as a perfected science. He 
regards it in relation to real truth as an artist’s 
study toward a completed landscape; a study 
on right principles and in a right direction, 
but not asa completed work. In his view, the 
phrenologists, physiologists, and mental phi- 
Josophers of past days have all been partialists, 
giving a limited view of the great subject. 
The true mental philosophy, as he thinks, is 
yet to arise from a consideration of all the facts 
and principles evolved by all of them. 

“This much is due for the understanding of 
Mr. Beecher’s style, in which to a great extent 
he uses the phrenological terminology, a term- 
inology so neat and descriptive, and definite in 
* respect to human beings as they really exist, 
that it gives a great advantage to any speaker. 
The terms of Phrenology have in fact become 
accepted as conveniences in treating of human 
nature, as much as the algebraic signs in 
numbers.” 

(0 


ON *“BOOKWORMS. 





I once owned a work on Christian Charity, 
written by a monk who thrived in England in 
1662. The volume had its pages eaten through 
by a worm, a genuine ancient bookworm, 
which after stuffing itself with literary matter 
had turned to dust ages ago, adding nothing to 
literature. 

Let me describe two youthful, modern book- 
worms. One, a boy slim and loosely jointed, 
with shoulders stooped and a slow step. The 
ambition of Approbativeness, the force of Com- 
bativeness or Destructiveness, the deference of 
Veneration, and the sentiment of Ideality he 
lacked. The cunning of Secretiveness (not the 
cunning of wisdom) and a gormandizing. of 
food, sleep, and books he had. He ate, slept, 
and read like a human hog. An avidity to eat, 
sleep, and read summed up the activities of his 
organization. A yolume of three hundred pages 
would be devoured in three hours—one and two- 
third pages per minute. I have watched him 
as he bent over the yolume, with his eye racing 
along the lines as a colt would fly over the 
pasture, and as untrained as the colt to labor 
was he in his judgment as to what he should 
read, In vain were books selected to encourage 

the growth of good taste and reflection. It 
mattered not, all that offered was meat to his 
literary stomach. To cloy or gorge him was 
impossible. He could not appreciate the fact 
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that the mental stomach should not be overfed 
any more than the physical stomach; that for 
the health of the mind as well as for the health 
of the body, moderation should be observed in 
the amount of food taken, else disease followed. 
Tales, travels, anecdotes, history, biography, in 
fact, everything that appears in print so that 
“he who runs may read,” he delighted in, nor 
drew a moral or idea from all he read. He 
preserved a meager skeleton in his memory of 
what he read—the vital parts were lost. In 
fact, a bookworm as useless to literature as the 
worm that ate my book two centuries old. 
“He is so fond of reading,” said a doting 
mother of her son. “What does he read?” 
“Why, everything he can lay his hands on,” 
she replied. ‘Don’t you disapprove his read- 
ing everything?” “Why, no; I approve my 
boy’s reading everything, because he learns 
what life is in so doing. He reads the current 
literature, novels, etc., and when he becomes 
older he will indulge in more solid reading.” 
After awhile this son disappeared. The mother 
searched for him, and then Jearned that her 
darling son had reached a depth of infamy 
that she had never dreamed possible. His 
reading had been food to him. His mind 
digested it as the human stomach would digest 
highly stimulating aliment. Consequently his 
mind and morals had become diseased; he 
went astray to return to her no more, for I 
believe she died not knowing what had become 
of him. He was a bookworm as useless to 
literature as the worm that ate my book two 
centuries old, and far more pernicious. Are 
there not too many bookworms of all kinds? 
Bookworms perhaps only for a time, but book- 
worms nevertheless ? H. C. 
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UNAPPRECIATED TALENTS.—A man_ that 
hath any truth in him important to be given to 
his generation need not much concern himself 
as to where he shail speak it. With what 
twaddle about unappreciated genius are we 
frequently sickened. Young men part their 
hair in the middle, roll down their collars, in- 
dulge in excesses until they grow poetically 
pale, and go whining among weak school 
misses about the cold world. And others dream 
that if they had only swch a position in such a 
city, such an editor’s place, such a pulpit, such 
a theater of display, they would shake the 
world. Many a young preacher in an obscure 
country parish has this temptation. Many a 
young poet, who can not secure a publisher, 
goes into this fog. But it is alla mistake. It 
is a shrewd old world with which we have to 
deal, and it generally knows the price of things. 
There is little unappreciated genius, little 
worth keeping that the world allows itself to 
lose, and no uttered sentence worth remembering 
has ever been forgotten. The world may appre- 
ciate some things too highly for a season, but 
in the long run the value of all things comes 
to be ascertained. If you have on your slate a 
poem that is a live voice, hath appreciable ar- 
ticulate speech for the human heart, you may 
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print an edition of only one copy on brown 
grocer’s paper, and give it to a bootblack and | 
go your way, and live or die, but that true 
musical thought of yours will surely get itself 
repeated to the generations tocome. Go, walk 
up and down in the wilderness, and say your 
say, and cry your cry, and just as sure as the 
truth is in it, it will empty the city and fetch 
the people to your voice, or else God, who has 
most special providence of truth, will set you 
and your yoice and your cry down in the very 
heart of that city to shake it. Away with your 
talk about your not being appreciated. When- 
ever aman in any society talks about his tal- 
ents being neglected, we may be sure that they 
deserve to be neglected.—Dr. Deems. 


Our Social Relations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav’n-born, und destined to the skies again.—Cowper, 











THE ABSENT. 


As stars, the vigilants of night, 
Resign their posts at ope of day ; 

As summer songsters take their flight, 
When summer hours have passed away ; 


As fair and fragrant flow’rets fold 
Their dewy cups, when day is o’er, 

So, from our fond and gentle hold, 
Pure spirits seek the heayenly shore. 


But not as stars each even burn, 

And birds come back to hill and glen, 
And flow’rets ope at day’s return, 

Do our beloy’d ones come again. 


Adieu, fond hearts! the funeral pall, 
The bleeding heart, the burning tear, 
Are but the common lot of all 
Who make their habitation here. 
REV. E. R. LATTA. 
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HINTS FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


Favor yourself! . Show a little Christian 
charity toward the patient body that performs 
the behests of your will, if you haven’t any 
toward the soul that is helping you upward. 
Don’t expect too much of yourself! 

Take trouble coolly. Do not despair when 
the dark hour of trial comes down upon you, 
as it must, sooner or later, upon us all. Nature 
never folds her hands in despair when the 
lightning strikes down the noblest oak in all 
the forest. Not she! She goes to work and 
covers the unsightly black stump with blossom- 
ing vines and velvet moss and silver-outlined 
lichens, until it is lovelier than it was before. 
Just borrow a suggestion from the mighty 
mother when you are inclined to despond. 

Don’t go round with a face a quarter of a 
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yard long! What right have you to inflict 
your woes on society at large? A man who 
can’t look cheerful ought to be locked up 
somewhere until his countenance ceases to be 
a libel on the bright world around him. Is 
there no one who has ever known trial save 
yourself? Troubles are like rolling snowballs, 
they gather strength and size as they go, until 
some day you will be crushed beneath their 
weight. If you once make up your mind that 
you are an ill-used personage, there will be 
plenty of collateral evidence on hand to prove 
it. Nobody ever yet looked for a grievance 
without finding it. Be a man, and resolve to 
conquer yourself. Starve your trouble to 
death—give it nothing to feed on—no brooding 
thought, no morbid sympathy ; and when it is 
dead, bury it—roll a great stone over its grave 
and start afresh. 

Give yourself a fair chance in life. Let 
black draughts and patent medicines alone. A 
brisk walk in the open air, once a day without 
fail, is better than pills and potions. Be good 
company for yourself, too. Don’t go out, 
sauntering along, with your hands in your 
pockets and your head sunk down upon your 
breast, imagining that you are taking excellent 
exercise. You might as well be traveling over 
the treadmill. Think of pleasant things—call 
up bright remembrances—freshen your mind 
and brain as well as your body. If you were 
entertaining company, you would not range 
all your cares and trials and tribulations before 
them by way of light conversation. Why 
should you be less considerate of yourself? 
Leave your afflictions at home—they need no 
exercise—and take a blessing with you to pon- 
der on, as you walk. There is no man so poor 
that he has not at least one blessing to accom- 
pany him on his daily walk ! 


Speak pleasantly to those at home. Cross 
words are like the rows of dominoes we used 
to set up on the table in our childish games. 
When one fell, it drew after it ruin indescrib- 
able. One cross word seldom lacks company— 
it is contagious. 

Do your share toward keeping the world in 
good-humor. Courtesy is cheap, and he who 
can give nothing else, certainly can afford a 
polite word and a pleasant look. There are 
enough curmudgeons to more than balance 
civilized society, and you certainly owe your 
allegiance to the latter. 

Look on the bright side of things! If it 
rains to-day, look out for sunshine and blue 
sky to-morrow. Don’t take it for granted that 
every man you meet is a villain; don’t spend 
your time in trying to guess at “the motive” 
of your neighbor’s kindly deeds. It takes no 
more breath to laugh than it does to groan, 
and it is an infinitely more becoming process 
to the face! 

Take things as they come, and never say, 
“T would rather it had been any other sorrow!” 
It is never safe to open a debit and credit 
account with the Almighty! There is a Hand 
beyond the darkness that scatters blessings, if 
only you wait its time, patiently. 
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PHINEAS STAUNTON, A.M.* 





Tus gentleman had a large head, 
which gave him breadth of thought, 
strong feelings, and a great deal of char- 
acter. That which most signalized him 
was the unusual fineness of texture and 
susceptibility of his whole nature. His 
temperament indicated a predominance 
of the Mental, with enough of the Vital 
to give grace, ease, and smoothness to his 
characteristics. He had a happy combi- 
nation of the qualities of the feminine 
nature, sustained by enough of the trellis- 
work of character derived from the mas- 
culine nature, to bring the gentle and 
refined elements into proper relief. His 
intellect, like the feminine, was intuitive. 
Volumes of fact and inference flashed upon 
him instantaneously, and his first judg- 
ments rarely needed modification. He 
was remarkable for his close observation, 
for his power of analysis, as well as of 
combination ; for his memory of things, 
their qualities, adaptations, and _ uses, 
for his memory of facts and ability to 
store up knowledge. He had Language 
enough to give freedom of utterance; but 
one so highly organized as he can never 
give full voice to his thoughts. He had 
the temperament of an artist, as well as 
the organization adapting him to art cul- 
ture. He had large Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, and a fertile imagination. He had 
a strong sense of the spiritual, which 
gave him an insight of the life to come; 
and in the realms of the esthetical and 
the spiritual he found his chief delight. 





* “ Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Colonel 
Phineas Staunton, A.M. A Memorial.’’ November, 1867. 














He had manly courage and executive 
force, and whenever duty called to the 
performance of stern service, he was ca- 
pable of maintaining such a position. 
He had a sensitive regard for the good 
opinion of his friends, and a dread of the 
criticism of his opponents. He was firm, 
conscientious, hopeful, and truthful. He 
had respect for things sacred; was de- 
vout, sympathetic, liberal, and compre- 
hensive in his sympathies. His social na- 
ture rendered him peculiarly awake to all 
the gentle influences of affection; he was 
a firm friend and an ardent lover. He 
had a tender regard for the young and 
helpless; and while he was able to perform 
the stern duties of manhood successfully, 
he had the gentle and motherly qualities 
which enabled him to appreciate the in- 
fant and awaken its affection. 

Had he devoted himself to trade or 
mechanism or commerce, he would have 
made his mark. His true spherein life was 
that in which the refinements of litera- 
ture and art, the cultivation of the spir- 
itual, and the enjoyment of all that be- 
longs to the affectional, could be made 
available. The world needs a million 
such men in the room of the pugilists, 
tricksters, and political stock-jobbers of 
our times. In him was a rare combina- 
tion of those qualities which are the ba- 
sis of virtue, refinement, affection, and 
religion, May the number of such be 
multiplied, and the example of all such 
men be earnestly followed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
‘* His noblest name desery’d, and not derived.” 


It is well that good men be had in remem- 
brance, especially when united with their in- 
tegrity and virtue are acknowledged intellec- 
tual abilities and high official position. The 
youth of our land need to have set before them 
in “characters of living light” those examplars 
of true nobility of soul and mind who have 
graced manhood and womanhood by their life. 
The death of Colonel Staunton—Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Ingham University—at Quito, on the 5th 
of September last, was the occasion of no ordi- 
nary sorrow and regret to the large circle that 
loved and esteemed him; and the volume 
which lies before us is in commemoration of no 
ordinary man. It deserves a wider circulation 
than merely among those who claimed a more 
or less intimate acquaintance, for its influence 
could not be otherwise than ameliorating and 
refining. Weare informed in the memoir that 
as a lad Col. Staunton was quiet, thoughtful, 
affectionate, and, like all noble natures, retiring 
and diffident. Well organized, mentally and 
physically, he seemed to be destined for some 
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superior sphere. The refinement of his nature, 
the excellent quality of his temperament, and 
the rare unity in the grouping of his powers, 
made him an object of interest*to all his asso- 
ciates. At an early age he was exposed by cir- 
cumstances to those temptations which beset 
young men who leaye a cherished home to en- 
gage in some pursuit among strangers, but such 
was the staunchness of his principles that. he 
was enticed into no vicious practice, no social 
excess. Entertaining a strong love of Art, he 
pursued it with zeal, but it was for a purpose 
—one of true deyotion—the good of Ingham 
University. In artist life he displayed the 
Christian by concentrating his efforts upon the 
development on canyas of some of the most 
vivid scenes and incidents recorded in the 
Scriptures. Among the productions of his 
pencil and palette are Lot’s Escape from Sodom, 
The Walk to Emmaus, Casting out Devils, and 
The Ascension, which are considered by some 
connoisseurs to be equal in conception and 
careful handling to the best religious produc- 
tions of modern art. Fidelity to the free in- 
stitutions of his country and an earnest patriot- 
ism led him to engage in the war for the 
Union, which has so recently become historic, 
and whose effects still remain. He soon took 
a commanding position, and served his country 
efficiently. Having associated himself with a 
number of scientific gentlemen who, with the 
co-operation of the Government, purposed to 
explore certain portions of South America, he 
went with them, brush and palette in hand, 
thinking to gather fresh trophies for his studio 
and for the university which commanded his 
regard. 

In the course of their investigations, the ex- 
pedition made Quito, one of the finest as well 
as oldest of the South American cities, a halt- 
ing-place. Col. Staunton entered it weak and 
exhausted, supported by his friends. There, 
amid some of the grandest mountain scenery 
of the western hemisphere, he breathed his 
last, and was sorrowfully interred in a cemetery 
for the first time consecrated in that region to 
Protestant burial. He was fifty years of age. 

The Memorial contains the several addresses 
which were delivered on the occasion of the 
services commemorative of his death, at the 
Presbyterian Church in Le Roy, N. Y., the 
locale of Ingham University, and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Board of Councilors con- 
nected with the institution. 


Published with the foregoing is a sermon, on 
the death of Miss Marietta Ingham, one of the 
founders of Ingham University, preached by 
Rey. Wm. L. Parsons, D.D., June 6th, 1867. 


$20 


ACROSTIO. 





Eacu name doth fold a meaning in its heart, 
Like slumb’ring roses dreaming in the bud; 

If rightly given, the meaning wakes to flower. 
So yours. Elisabeth means “ consecrate, 
Allied to God”—or good, ’tis all the same; 

But goodness hides itself in varying forms— 
Enchanted eyes may see it everywhere 4 

To me it seemeth best revealed in that 

High harmony where soul doth chord with soul. 


E. OLDCHILD. 








AUNT PRISCILLA. 


BY VIRGINIA VARLEY. 

Aunt PRISCILLA is an oddity; one of those 
peculiar people who attract by their good qual- 
ities and repel by their disagreeable ones, and 
in regard to whom you are compelled to take 
a neutral position, not knowing whether to 
extend to them the right hand of friendship or 
the cold shoulder of disdain. 

Find her in the right mood and she seems a 
jewel of inestimable value, a veritable “ well- 
spring of pleasure;” for then the household 
machinery moves on without a jar; and being 
useful rather than ornamental, the amount of 
work she manages to accomplish is really sur- 
prising. 

But Aunt Priscilla is very much like bitter 
beer, which if kept too long in the house is sure 
to turn sour; and vinegar bears no comparison 
with the temper of my relative when she gets 
fidgety. And when she begins to fidget, you 
might as well try to hold a hurricane; have 
her blow out she will, in spite of all attempts at 
pacification; and you may go to bed at night 
with your head full of plans for the morrow, 
and wake in the morning to find your useful 
member “ over the hills and far away.” 

There is not the least atom of patience in her 
composition; to “stand and wait” would be 
the most excruciating service in which she 
could ever engage, and the wages would be no 
compensation for the agony endured. 

If she proposes going any distance, and you 
send John at once to harness up the team, she 
would be more than a mile on her way before 
he came round to the door. The only way to 
circumvent her is by taking a circuitous route ; 
I speak metaphorically, for if you should over- 
take her on the road after she had started, ten 
chances to one if she would stop long enough 
to get in. 

Her greatest weakness is her desire to prove 
that she is independent of everybody; but 
when she gets “on a rampage,” we are pretty 
well convinced that she is under the control 
of Satan himself, and she can’t leave the house 
too soon—if she hurries. I well remember the 
last visit she made us. We were aware of her 
antipathy to black tea; which she said was 
“sticks, and slops not fit to drink,” so we put 
the favorite “ Young Hyson” where she could 
prepare it to suit herself. Do you suppose 
she’d touch it? Not she. AI our expostula- 
tions were in vain. “TJ only want a little hot 
water,’ she declared, “ard that seems the 
hardest thing in the world to get!” 

So she drank the hot water, unadulterated, 


for several meals, until a happy thought struck 


us. <A téte-a-téte set, the property of a married 
sister, was brought out of its retirement; the 
green tea steeped in the little tea-pot and set 
under the nose, almost, of the old lady, where 
its delicate odor might charm away the evil 
spirit that sat in our midst. Well, it had the 
desired effect, and was such a restorer of peace 
and harmony that we made a memorandum of 
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it at the time, intending to profit by it in the 
future. Strange, incomprehensible being! 

Here is her history, told in her own words, 
as nearly as I can recollect them: 

“Father moved from Massachusetts to West- 
ern New York in the early part of the cen- 
tury, taking with him a stiff leg which he got 
at Yorktown, and a good amount of money 
with which he intended buying a farm. But 
the money turned out to be worthless shin- 
plaster, and many a time father wished him- 
self back in New Braintree. 

“The country was new, and it was hard 
scratching to get a decent living in those days, 
The boys were put to trades ; and we girls had 
to turn in and help at the grindstone. . I took 
a place at the tavern as hired girl, and had as 
much work and fun as I wanted. The land- 
lord’s son was a handsome fellow, and half the 
girls in Madison County were just crazy after 
him. I was as big a fool as any of them—girls 
are so carried away with good looks !—al- 
though I never put myself in the way of his 
attentions, for I had nothing in the world to 
recommend me but a fair skin. 


“Tt hurt my pride awfully thet I could not 
make as good an appearance as the other girls 
did; but when William Brown asked me to 
marry him, I walked in satin for awhile, I was 
so amazed and overjoyed. We married; and 
for the first year or two were supremely happy. 
Then William went into the distillery busi- 
ness, and our troubles began; it did seem as 
though all our happiness ran out faster than 
the liquor. He began to drink, and grew more 
and more careless every day, never minding 
in the least how we fared at home. There 
were sixteen hogs to feed; and many a time 
have I seen the whole sixteen standing on 
their hind legs, looking piteously over their 
pen and squealing like mad, and their distress 
would drive me to look after their master and 
drag him away from his boon companions. 

“T went hungry many a day; for I was too 
proud to beg, and my babies kept me from 
doing much besides taking care of them. 

“The distillery failed ;—as of course any- 
thing will that isn’t half attended to—and 
pretty soon what little we owned the creditors 
were determined to have, and it was mighty 
little that William had left us. The constable 
came at night, and, finding the door locked, 
banged and battered at every convenient place; 
but I kept quiet. William had disappeared, I 
didn’t know where, and there I lay in a chill 
of terror, dreading disgrace worse than pov- 
erty. Morning found me completely bewil- 
dered, and, as it always happens when you're in 
trouble, the children wanted more waiting on 
than usual, and tormented me until I was nigh 
about crazy. 

“One of my neighbors came in and gaye me 
some words of sympathy, and what I valued 
most just then, sent the children into his own 
kitchen, where I knew they would be warmed 
and fed. He heard the constable was about to 
seize William’s property, but too late to get 
me word in time, and so he had lain awake all 
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night fearful that, being a woman, and in dis- 
tress, I would open the door if only to inquire 
their errand. I’m sure I don’t know what 
kept me from it. 

“Tt was a relief to the good man to see that 
I had not quite lost courage; there was too 
much fire in me for that, and acting on his 
advice I gathered up a few articles I could call 
my own, and left the place early in the day. 

“T did not go far, for I had precious little 
money, and I couldn’t afford to waste a cent of 
it traveling around, so I set my face like a 
flint, and took in washing and plain sewing, to 
support myself and little ones. 

“ William’s family were wealthy, but they 
never voluntecred any assistance, and I 
wouldn’t apply to them or any one else for aid 
so long as I had the use of my hands. Wil- 
liam’s desertion was the hardest thing I had to 
bear, and yet every day I felt my heart grow 
colder and colder, until I ceased to feel any 
regret at his continued absence. I buried him. 
Then my little Willie, the only boy, took sick 
and died; and warned perhaps in a dream, for 
Willie was always his pet,—I shall never think 
that love for me had anything to do with it,— 
William returned, and seemed to be a better 
man. I thought the cloud had passed over, 
and the sunshine would come into our house 
once more; but his promises so easily made, 
so easily broken, went for naught, and the ap- 
petite for strong drink mastered him once more, 
and brought him down again to the level from 
which he had endeavored to rise. 

“He went away, or I drove him away, for I 
was mad enough to do anything; and when 
another little girl was born, I vowed I would 
never see his face again. He wrote occasion- 
ally, begging me to forgive him this once, only 
this once, but I was deaf to all entreaty; I 
couldn’t support him and the children too, and 
I believe I was as happy to hear I was his 
widow as I was the day I became his wife. I 
hate the men; they are all alike!” 

She does hate the wickedness of the men, 
and the folly of the women; and would rather 
follow her children to the grave than prepare 
them for the bridal. Feeling thus she has com- 
pletely isolated herself from all sympathy with 
her fellow-creatures, and with a fine nature 
warped and*scarred by the injuries done her in 
her youth, she has intrenched herself behind 
an armory of weapons whose points are tipped 
with most malicious venom. 

Yet she is not happy; and our lips betray 
the feeling that is in the heart when we 
mournfully exclaim—‘ Poor Aunt Priscilla !” 


—— a 


“Srmi1a SimmrBus CURANTUR” — (LIKE 
Currs Lixr).—A young man says he cured 
a severe attack of palpitation of the heart by 
the application of another palpitating heart to 
the part affected. We see no cbjection to this 
sort of treatment; and he could, no doubt, 
furnish any number of certificates to prove its 
efficacy. But look out and not take too much 
of a good thing. 
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ANTONIO CANOVA; 
OR, THE GIFT OF SCULPTURE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND SCHMIDT. 





IN the little town of Passagno, in Italy, is a 
beautiful castle, which, about the middle of 
the last century, belonged to the Nobile Fali- 
eri. Opposite the castle stood a poor little 
house, in which an old man, the mason Passino, 
lived. As the latter came home from his work 
one evening he saw from the distance a boy 
standing at his door. Assoon as the child saw 
the old man he ran toward him, threw his 
arms around him, and cried, 

“Grandfather, dear grandfather!” 

“My boy!” said Passino, “is it really you? 
Isit you,my Antonio? Oh, my heart’s darling, 
how you have grown since I saw you!” And 
he seized the curly head of the beautiful boy 
with both his hands, and kissed him, while 
tears of joy ran down his brown cheeks. “ But 
now tell me,” continued he, “how is it at 
home? Is my daughter, your mother, still 
well? Well; thank God! You are a brave 
boy to come so far to see your old grandfather ! 
But, come in; you must be tired and hungry.” 

Both went into the little house, and the old 
man brought for his grandchild whatever 
kitchen and cellar were able to afford. 

The next morning, when Antonio had finished 
his breakfast, Passino said : 

“T must now go to work, my boy; how 
will you amuse yourself while I am gone?” 

“Tl look at yonder castle,” replied the boy. 

“Will that give you pleasure, Antonio? 
Then why will you not go in ?” 

“May I?” asked Antonio. 

“Yes, indeed!” replied his grandfather, “I 
am working in the castle. Come with me, and 
you shall see all the beautiful things in the 
garden. Oh, they will not refuse old Passino 
such a request for his grandson !” 

So Antonio passed a delightful day. The 
colonnades and the statues awoke in him a 
delightful astonishment. “Oh! if I could but 
see the» splendor of the rooms and halls!” 
thought he; but he dared not hope for that. 
In the garden he admired the flowers and the 
picturesque grouping of the trees. But he was 
attracted still more by the marble groups, of 
which there were many. He went from one 
to another, and could not be satisfied with 
looking at them. In the middle of the garden 
was a fountain, at which he stopped most fre- 
quently. On a pedestal, which was sculptured 
with great art, stood a colossal lion, from 
whose mouth a stream of water rushed into a 
marble bowl. 

At dinner-time Antonio was called by his 
grandfather, who took him into the servants’ 
room, where their dinner was set. But the 
boy’s soul was so full of all the beautiful things 
he had seen that he was not hungry. 

“You are not sick,’ said Passino, kindly ; 
“T see that in your eyes. So you may say 
your prayers, and go again. When ycu hear 
the Ave, come and fetch me from the yard.” 

After Antonio had said his prayers he hurried 
out again, and the afternoon passed like a 
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happy dream. Shortly before the ringing of 
the evening bell, visitors of high rank had ar- 
rived at the castle, and the gardener had 
answered the old mason’s question whether he 
would be allowed to bring his grandson again 
on the morrow, thus, 

“No, Passino, as long as we have visitors 
here, the boy must stay at home.” 

During the evening Passino moved to and 
fro on his chair and rubbed his brow, not 
knowing how to tell Antonio that for the 
present he must avoid the castle garden. 
When he looked at the boy, whose eyes were 
beaming with delight, it seemed cruel to tell 
him, and it seemed equally cruel to let him 
cherish a hope which would not be fulfilled. 
The old man could think of nothing that in 
his opinion would be pleasant for Antonio to 
hear, and he became so angry at his own 
awkwardness, that he suddenly sprang up and 
struck the table with his fist. Antonio looked 
at his grandfather terrified. This man, whose 
old Italian blood boiled in his veins, ran up 
and down the room like one mad, and raged at 
the visit that had come so untimely. Passino 
had no idea that Antonio could take it to him- 
self. At last he stopped before the table, and 
cried, 

“ Now, you dare nu more go in the garden; 
that is what comes of it!” 

Tears came into the boy’s eyes, and he said: 

“What have I done, dear grandfather, that 
you are angry with me?” 

“T angry with you?” cried Passino. “My 
boy! how did such an idea occur to you? I 
am only beside myself because for the present 
you are not allowed to go either into the castle 
or in the garden!” 

“Wave I done anything wrong there, grand- 
father ?” 

“No, no, my darling! but a whole houseful 
of visitors are there, and no stranger is allowed 
to goin. That is what vexes me so.” 

Antonio dried his tears, for a weight had 
fallen from his heart when he found that his 
grandfather was not angry with him. The old 
man seized the boy and kissed him, saying 
that if the visitors should stay for four weeks, 
he would not let his heart’s darling go untilhe 
had seen the castle and the garden at least ten 
times. So they were both cheerful again, and 
the grandfather told the boy many merry 
stories. 

When Antonio awoke the next morning he 
found that his grandfather had already gone ; 
and having partaken of the food which was 
left for him on the table, he considered what 
he should do. He soon decided on his favorite 
occupation, which consisted in forming figures 
of wax and clay, Wax was not to be had; but 
he brought a big lump of clay, put it on the 
bench before the little house, and began to 
form imitations of those figures that had pleased 
him the most in the castle garden. When one 
was finished he carried it into the room and 
put it on the table. 

At dinner-time Passino came. Entering the 
house, he noticed something on the table 
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covered with a piece of cloth. Antonio cau- 
tiously lifted the cover. 

“ What is that ?” cried the astonished grand- 
father, looking first at the figure and then at 
the boy. 

“A pastime, grandfather,” replied the boy, 
“that almost made me feel that I was in the 
castle garden again.” 

“Blessed boy! Did you make this?” 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

The old mason clapped his hands together in 
astonishment. After a pause, he said, in a 
voice shaken with emotion, 

“My heart’s darling! I saw at the first mo- 
ment that there was something in you! I was 
thinking last night that you should learn the 
mason’s trade; but now I know better. You 
must become a confectioner. If the confec- 
tioner Algerie, in the city, sees that you can 
make such artistic figures, he will take you on 
the spot, and without a fee! Otherwise, it 
could not be done, for you are a poor boy. Or 
— yet! The Nobile Falieri will settle that 
with the confectioner! He is a kind gentle- 
man, and willing to speak a good word in a 
good cause.” 

Very happy was the grandfather, and his 
praise stopped only when the hour called him 
back to his work. With a glad heart he went 
to the castle, and the walk was easier than eyer 
before. From his scaffold he could look -into 
the open kitchen windows, where they were 
very busy. The kitchen-master gave his or- 
ders in a thundering voice, swinging his ladle 
like a scepter. Suddenly Passino heard a ter- 
rible noise coming from the kitchen. It ex- 
cited his curiosity, and made him step to the 
window. There he saw the kitchen-master, 
raving like a madman, because he had for- 
gotten to order from the city an ornament for 
the central figure of the table. The Nobile 
Falieri was informed of this, and came to the 
kitchen. At first he was angry, but when he 
saw that the kitchen-master took the mistake 
so deeply to heart he became calmer, and said: 

“Be not like a child or a fool, but consider 
what can be done, that the company may not 
notice it.” 


But good advice was dear. Neither one nor 
the other of the things proposed could be done. 
Then an idea suddenly flashed through the 
old mason’s head. He leaned into the kitchen 
window, and said, with great gravity, 

“T beg your pardon, but I have some good 
advice.” 

Alllooked up. Falieri broke out into a loud 
laugh as he saw the adviser hanging from the 
kitchen window; and even the afflicted kitchen- 
master was infected, and soon every one in the 
room was laughing. The serious face of the 
mason, who had the welfare of his grandchild 
at heart, contrasted powerfully with the merry 
faces in the kitchen. He was not at all dis- 
turbed by it, but screamed through the laughter, 

“If I give not good advice, my gracious 
master may have me by the ears !” 

At last Falieri recovered, and was able to 
ask what he would advise. Then the mason 
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began with eloquent words to praise his grand- 
son, who was, he said, a born confectioner, and 
capable of forming any figure. Falieri, who 
had taken the whole thing for a good joke, now 
thought he would go through with it. There- 
fore he told the mason to go for his grandson, 
and ordered the confounded kitchen-master to 
give him the necessary dough for a figure. 
Then he went back to the drawing-room, and 
with great hilarity told the occurrence to his 
guests, who were all anxious for the moment 
when the central] figure would appear. Passi- 
no had led his grandson to the castle, and in- 
formed him of everything, adding, 

“Tf you do the work well, I warrant you the 
Nobile wil! make you apprentice to a confec- 
tioner |” 

At last the central figure was brought, hung 
over with 4 white cover, and the servants put 
it in the middle of tne table. Then the cover 
was removed, and, instead of the expected 
laughter, an exclamation of astonishment was 
heard through the room. 

They saw before them an artistically-formed 
lion; and from all sides arose a loud demand 
to see the little artist. Upon an order from the 
Nobile, the mason appeared with ois grandson, 
and the boy was overwhelmed with praise. 
Tears came into the old mason’s eyes as he look- 
edon Antonio, whose countenance beamed with 
delight, though his demeanor was modest. 
Turning his cap in his hands, Passino stepped 
toward the Nobile, and said, 

“JT would beg pardon,—but it is a poor 
boy; and if my gracious master would speak 
a good word to the confectioner in the city, 
Antonio might become a confectioner.” 

“ A confectioner!” said Falieri. ‘‘ No, Passi- 
no; thy grandson, Antonio, shall become a 
sculptor !” 





And, through the favor of the Nobile Falieri, 
Antonio Canova became a sculptor whose 
works still excite the wonder and admiration 
of beholders. He first went to Bassano, and 
was placed with a capable artist; and whenin 
his seventeenth year he had sculptured Euryd- 
ice in marble, he was sent to the Academy of 
Art in Venice. He soon gained a high posi- 
tion, and his chisel created a number of famous 
groups. Later, he filled high offices in institu- 
tions dedicated to art, and was honored by 
being made a knight. But not only his artistic 
power made him worthy the veneration of all 
times, his heart put him as high as the im- 
perishable creations of his genius. One who 
knew him intimately says: “ He was active, 
open, mild, obliging, and kind. He knew 
neither the pride nor the envy of an artist. 
He was modest, notwithstanding that his fame 
spread over Europe. Animated by the noblest 
beneficence, he supported talented young art- 
ists, and set prizes to encourage them. In 
short, his moral character was so excellent that 
even among the many who envied, there was 
but one voice as to his worth.” 

How fortunate for the world that Canoya’s 
genius was early appreciated and stimulated 
by the encouragement of the powerful ! 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 
OR, WHAT WE PAY GO-BETWEENS. 


—_—_— 


READER, did it ever occur to you how far 
apart are producers and consumers? Do you 
who live in cities know how much more you 
pay for what you consume than you need to 
pay? Do you realize how many profits are 
made on a pound of dried peaches before said 
peaches reach your table? Let us see. 

The grower produces, gathers, and dries the 
fruit. He sells it to his country merchant in 
exchange for drygoods and groceries. The 
country merchant sells it—at a profit—to the 
wholesale city merchant; and he, in turn, sells 
it to the jobber at a profit; and the jobber to 
the retailer at a profit; and the retailer to the 
consumer at a profit. Here are five go-betweens 
and five profits, which come out of the produ- 
cer and the consumer. Our example of dried 
peaches will apply equally to nearly everything 
produced in the country and consumed in the 
city. Is there no remedy for this? Consider 
the large number of useless hucksters who 
ought to be either producers or simply the paid 
agents of the producer and consumer. The 
remedy is in “TRADE Unions,” and sensible 
people will organize them and do away with 
all unnecessary “ go-betweens,” thus greatly re- 
ducing the cost of living in towns and Cities. 
The same plan may be adopted by artisans, 
manufacturers, shippers, and by others who be- 
lieve in co-operation. Economy is now the 
watchword of the laborer, of the middle classes, 
and of all who earn, instead of “ sponging” 
on others to get their living at little or no cost. 
Let us try to bring the producers and the con- 
sumers as near together as possible, not only 
for the sake of reducing the cost of the nec- 
essaries of life, but also for the sake of obtain- 
ing fresher and better supplies of those perish- 
able things, like vegetables and fruits, which 
are as delicious as healthful. 

pea eit woe en 

On THE TracK.—The other day I heard a 
mother ask her little son to do something, “In 
a minute,” he said. She spoke again. But it 
was one, two, three, four, five minutes before 
he minded her. It makes me think of the 
switch-tender’s boy. What if he had waited 
a minute before minding his father?, A switch- 
tender in Prussia was just going to move the 
rail, in order to put a coming train of cars on a 
side track, when he caught sight of his little 
son playing on the track. The engine was in 
sight, and he had not a moment to spare. He 
might jump and save his child; but he could 
not do that and turn the switch in time; and 
if it were not done, the on-coming train would 
meet another train, and a terrible crash and 
smash take place. The safety of hundreds of 
lives depended upon his fidelity. What could 
he do? What did he do? “Lie down! lie 
down!” he called, with a loud, quick voice to 
the child; and seizing the switch, the train 
passed safely on its proper track. Did the 
heavy train run oyer the little boy? Was he 
killed? Was he crushed to pieces? No, for 
he did just as his father told him, and did it 
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instantly. He fell flat between the rails, 
and the cars went high over his head; and 
when the anxious father sprang to the 
spot, there he was alive and well—not a 
hair was touched. It was his quick obe- 
dience, you see, that saved his life. He 
did not stop a minute. Even a moment’s 
hesitation would have been too late. 


er 


MEMORY. 





A SUBTILE train of purest thought ; 
A wondrous, firm, mysterious band ; 
The ethereal cord by nature wrought; 
A viewless thread; a mystic wand; 
Magician in the brain confined, 
To make past present to the mind. 


The charmer waves his magic rod. 
Life’s lengthened way is but a span; 

The thorny path in torture trod, 
Seems paradise on earth began. 

Tilusion sweet! past woe is fled; 

The years are filled with bliss instead, 


The vision grows. Excitement warms 
The frozen chambers of the heart: 

Before the sense pass sainted forms, 
And of the present are a part. 

The dust is waked from the dark tomb, 

The spirit called from its heavenly home, 


Bright Memory fails as years increase. 
Does death destroy this power divine ? 
Oblivion make the past to cease? 
The soul no bliss in old-time find? 
Memory expands forevermore, 
And ne’er forgets aught gone before. 
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ISAAC MURPHY, 
GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS. 
—o—_ 

To the casual observer this portrait 
would not be likely to offer an attractive 
or interesting feature. To the unscien- 
tific observer this face would only prove 
expressive and striking when its owner’s 
history was known, and the part enacted 
by him in a most rigorous life-drama ap- 
preciated. The homely plainness of the 
features, which is due chiefly to the 
sharpness and shrivel of advanced age, 
would at first sight dissuade close scruti- 
ny and prompt but common-place remark. 
Let us, however, analyze this counte- 
nance. First, we perceive the evidences 
of the blending of the mental and motive 
temperament, each contributing in a 
large measure to the mental character ; 


the one supplying force, energy, and en- | 


durance, the other engendering suscepti- 
bility, acuteness, and penetration. Second, 
we notice that while the head is not by 
any means narrow at the base, its greatest 
breadth is in the region of the senti- 


ments: the upper side-head, yenerally, | 


is expanded, showing large Cautious- 
ness, Ideality, and Constructiveness. 
Third, the coronal region is well marked. 
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PORTRAIT OF ISAAC MURPHY. 


Firmness and the organs which cluster 
about it, especially Conscientiousness 
and Self-Esteem, are largely developed. 
Fourth, the forehead is sufficiently pro- 
nounced to impress us with the opinion 
that the intellectual faculties, especially 


those which sustain a relation to the | 


meditative spirit, are active and con- 
trolling. 

From these premises we conclude that 
Governor Murphy is a man of inflexible 
purpose, staunch principle, and earnest 
endeavor. With him to make choice of 
a principle or of an undertaking is to act 
upon it. He would be careful in deciding 
a matter, especially when antagonistic 
and important issues were involved in 
its development; but having decided, the 
matter, so far as he is concerned, is 
settled. His strong moral qualities, acted 
upon by a thoughtful and even specula- 
tive intellect, give an exalted character 
to his decisions, so that he feels drawn 
on, as it were, by an influence beyond 
himself, actuated by unaccountable im- 
pulses. The intuitional element is power- 
ful in his disposition ; he comprehends at 
once those who come within the sphere 
of his observation, and is often inclined 
to yield to his first impressions against 
the suggestions of logic and the repre- 
sentations of others. He would be for- 
bearing toward others, though disagree- 
ing in sentiment; the openness of his 
nature, however, would not permit him 
to dissimulate or deceive. As aman of 
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Opinion and action he may he regard- 
ed as individual, and even eccentric. 

In fine, sympathy, emotion, imag- 
ination, justice, and pride are the 
major qualities of his character, while 
covetousness, cunning, selfishness, 
and severity are relatively weak or 
entirely subordinated. 

As a writer or a speaker, he would 
be brief, but smooth, agreeable, and 
logical. Appreciative of truth in 
the highest degree, he would aim to 
give it clear significance divested of 
all qualifying tautology. As a mem- 
ber of the domestic circle he eyident- 
ly is sympathetic, kind, generous, and 
_ affectionate ; willing to sacrifice, his 
personal interests for the benefit of 
those who look to him for support or 
counsel. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


The war of the American Kebellion has 

made historic the names of many who, with 

all the same qualities of soul and mind, would 
otherwise have been forgotten. It has created 
for us thinkers, statesmen, and generals, on 
both sides, of the most wonderfully varied 
talents and abilities, with whose fame the 
world is now filled. It has associated the 
names of others with story and poetry, and out 
of materials the most ordinary there will be 
imaginary characters figuring in future ro- 
mance, the pure creations of fancy. Ellsworth, 
who threw away his life and hopes of future 
distinction for a useless rag, will appear with 
poetic prominence. Booth, a weak, licentious 
actor, is now a Brutus with many; and even 
“Wild Bill,” a contemptible bully and despe- 
rado of the Western border, occupies the front 
of a prominent magazine with a highly colored 
and misrepresented account of his wicked life. 

There are, however, few names less known 
and more deserving of notice in connection 
with the civil war than the name of Isaac 
Murphy, Governor of Arkansas, who by one 
act of remarkable moral heroism and love of 
the Union, at the risk of his own life and the 
safety of his family, revealed his incorruptible 
purity and resolution to a wild and infuriated 
body of rebels, of which he was the sole loyal 
member, the Arkansas Secession Convention 
of 1861. 

The previous life of Governor Murphy 
differed little from the lives of many around 
us. He was born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 16th, 1803, and attended Jefferson Col- 
lege two sessions, but was obliged to abridge 
his collegiate course on account of ill health, 
most of his education being subsequently ac- 
quired at private schools. While quite young 
he was thrown on his own resources by the 
loss of both his parents. He had, however, 
already been thoroughly educated in the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Scotch Covenanters, 
and his earliest recollections were of the West 
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minster Confession of Faith and the solemn 
League and Covenant. To the stern morality 
thus early instilled we may trace the lofty reso- 
lution and loyalty of his later life. 

On July 30th, 1830, while teaching a small 
school in Montgomery County, Tennessee, he 
was married to Miss Angeline Lockart, daughter 
of William and Elizabeth Lockart. She wasa 
lady of most estimable moral and intellectual 
character, by whom Governor Murphy had ten 
children, six girls and foursons. Mrs. Murphy 
died in 1856; and of the family the Governor 
and four daughters alone survive. 

In the fall of 1834 he moved to Fayetteville, 
in northwestern Arkansas, where he taught 
school for two years, and about this time was 
admitted to the bar. Fora time he was di- 
rector of a bank at Fayetteville, and in 1840 
took a contract, and was engaged for two years 
in surveying public lands. In 1846, and again 
in 1848, he served as a member of the lower 
house of the Arkansas Legislature from Wash- 
ington County, and also represented Madison 
and Benton counties to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate during the session of 1848 and 1849. 

On April 18th, 1849, he started for California. 
He remained there some years, during which 
time he worked in the mines, and accumulated 
some property, but, through misfortune, the 
most of it was lost; and he returned to his 
home in Arkansas in September, 1858, where 
he resumed his legal practice. In 1855 he re- 
moved to Madison County, and in 1856 was 
again elected to the State Senate to fill a 
yacancy caused by death. 

We thus see in Governor Murphy at the 
commencement of the rebellion a man of local 
importance in northwestern Arkansas, respect- 
ed and trusted by his fellow-citizens. At that 
time it is beyond doubt that the majority in 
Arkansas, and especially in the northwestern 
part of the State, were opposed to secession. 
In February, 1861, he was elected as a Union 
delegate to the State Convention, and it was 
considered a certainty that a majority of the 
Convention were loyal, and Arkansas would 
not secede. But the storm of rebellion steadily 
gained strength, and swept the entire South. 
In Arkansas secession began to be popular. 
As elsewhere, most of the wealthy planters and 
citizens were disloyal, while only the vast ma- 
jority of the poorer population were loyal. 
The former used their powerful, influence to 
aid their cause and terrify Unionists. The few 
wealthy Unionists, fearing for the safety, both 
of their person and property, maintained a 
silent course or openly avowed themselves se- 
cessionists. By such a reign of terror, not- 
Withstanding a majority of loyal votes, Arkan- 
sas was dragged out of the Union, and the bit- 
terness of the subsequent contest made most 
of her people sincerely rebellious. 

The Convention assembled, and at once it 
was evident that members elected as Unionists 
had become tainted with secession. Nor was 
this all. Everything that the wealthy, aristo- 
cratic secession element could do, either to ter- 
rify or to purchase the yotes of members, was 











done. The United States arsenal at Little 
Rock was seized by the rebel Governor Rector. 
Major Sturges, commanding the United States 
troops at Fort Smith, was compelled to escape 
through the Indian Territory to Union soil. 
Nowhere was it safe to express a love of the 
Union or condemnation of the course of the 
Southern leaders. 


Some debate ensued in the Conyention, as a 
few Unionists still held out against the reign 
of terror; but one by one they were compelled 
to yield through the force of circumstances. 
It is due to many of them to say that nothing 
but fears for the lives of their families caused 
them to succumb. It is, however, due to one 
man alone to say that not even considerations 
like these could force him to abandon principle. 

On the 6th of May the vote was taken on the 
question of secession. Unionist after Unionist 
voted aye with the rebels. When the vote had 
been taken, Isaac Murphy had alone yoted in 
the negative. The excitement in the Conyen- 
tion was intense. The “Chivalry” were ram- 
pant. This old man must yield, and he would 
do so when he found himself alone. A motion 
was made that the vote be declared unanimous. 
Arkansas should enter the Confederacy with- 
out a dissenting voice. Again the vote was 
taken, and again Isaac Murphy alone voted in 
the negative. 

Said Governor Murphy to the writer: ‘“ The 
scene at this time beggared description. Every- 
where arose oaths, curses, and cries of ‘ Kill the 
old traitor, the infernal abolitionist!’ I never 
expected to get out of that hall alive!” 

It is not necessary to dwell on the moral 
heroism of this action, nor of the subsequent 
conduct of Governor Murphy. Let us simply 
ask how many of us would haye had the 
courage to do as he did, at such enormous 
risks, merely for the sake of a right principle! 
Only those who know the savage spirit of 
Southwestern rebels can fully appreciate his 
position while in their midst. There were 
among them some honorable men, but the 
State of Arkansas was soon overrun with guer- 
rillas. 


men were tied to trees, had their finger and 
toe nails extracted one ata time with bullet 
moulds, and were then brutally murdered. 
Similar and worse outrages were innumerable, 
and among such characters Governor Murphy, 
with his family, lived for months, constantly 
liable to every imaginable outrage. 

But, notwithstanding the imminent danger 
to his life, he escaped, and upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention returned to his home 
in Madison County. From this time until the 
arrival of the army of Curtis in Arkansas in 
March, 1862, his life was in constant danger. 
Remote from the Union army, all chance of 
escape was cut off. The country swarmed with 
guerrillas and rebel citizens, and from these he 
endured innumerable persecutions. Yet he 
constantly and openly avowed his Union senti- 
ments, and denounced secession as the greatest 


These were scoundrels of the worst | 
stamp, who hesitated at no atrocity. The evi- | 
dence before courts-martial proved that Union | 
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curse that could befall the country. A notice, 
said to be intended especially for him, was 
posted at the Court House door, warning all 
Union men to leave the country within ten 
The intervention of friends in his behalf 
was without avail, and the danger to his life 
became so great that on the 18th of April, 1862, 
he made his escape to the army of Curtis in 
southwestern Missouri. After his departure 
his family was robbed by guerrillas. 

During the long march of General Curtis 
through southern Missouri and Arkansas to 
Helena on the Mississippi, where he arrived in 
July, 1862, Governor Murphy traveled with the 
army, sharing in all the hardships of the 
campaign. In January, 1863, he returned to 
his home with the army of Schofield, and re- 
mained until the departure of the army, when 
he removed with his family te St. Louis. . 
Owing to the severity of the weather and the 
unusual exposure to which they were subjected, 
two of his daughters died soon after their ar- 
rival in St. Louis, and the remainder of his 
family was reduced to great poverty and suffer- 
ing. Common soldiers in St. Louis, as well as 
others, who had known him as a’patriot and 
kind companion on the march, subscribed 
money for his immediate relief; and partly by 
such means Governor Murphy was enabled to 
struggle through the winter of 1862-63. 

During the summer and fall of 1863, move- 
ments for the capture of the capital of Arkan- 
sas were for the first time successfully carried 
into effect under Generals Steele and Dayid- 
son. Governor Murphy accompanied their 
army, and was present at the capture of Little 
Rock, September 10th, 18638, ever since which 
time he has remained in Arkansas. 

The patriotism and suffering of Isaac Murphy 
during the war had won for him the confidence 
and esteem of the loyalists of Arkansas. 
Under a proclamation of President Lincoln, 
Provisional State Governments were at this 
time instituted in most of the seceded States. 
A loyal Convention was called in Arkansas, 
and by this Convention Isaac Murphy was ap- 
pointed Provisional Governor of the State in 
January, 1864. Subsequently, at an election 
held on the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of March, 


- 1864, his office was confirmed, and he was 


chosen Governor by the loyal people of Arkan- 
This office he has since continued to hold, 
and his administration has thus far met with 
general approval. 

Governor Murphy’s own estimate of his 
character is given in a letter to the writer in 
the following words: “I was by nature a 
dreamer and enthusiast. My enjoyments were 
in thought, books, and family affections. I 
have been too much of a dreamer for success 
in life.” 

In the accumulation of property he has cer- 
tainly not been successful. He is to-day a poor 
man. But he has met with far higher and 
nobler success in the life that he has lived—the 
life of a conscientious and incorruptible man. 

Of a retiring and modest disposition, he has 
never sought that prominence in the politics 
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of -the day which his position as a loyal 
Governor of a once rebel State might have 
given him, He has never courted the fame of 
being a martyr to the Union cause. Brownlow, 
of Tennessee, with no firmer adherence to 
principle, and probably having endured no 
greater suffering in person or in family, is 
probably known throughout the Union more 
by his talent for controversy and the promi- 
nence he has assumed'as a politician than on 
account of the personal sufferings he endured 
Governor 
Murphy’s indisposition for publicity has retired 
him from popular notice, as much as possible, 
to a quiet, private life and the happiness of the 
home circle. Yet are not both of these men 
equally deserving of consideration for true 
patriotism shown in the hour of danger? 
Certainly ; there are not too many men in the 
nation like Governor Murphy, and history 
ought not to permit his example to be for- 


gotten. 
———— Pe a 


PULPITOORATORY:. 


UNDER the title of Earnestness, the N. Y. 
Christian Intelligencer of recent date says: 
In the delivery of a sermon nothing can 
compensate for the lack of a becoming 
earnestness of manner. And as earnestness 
can not be counterfeited by mere noise or 
vapid vociferation, therefore it must needs be 
kindled in the heart, and show itself in that 
inimitable grace which is described by only 
one name—wnction. 

An eminent advocate in Rome accused 
Quintus Gallius of an attempt to poison him, 
and came forward to produce his evidence; 
but the languid manner of the accuser was 
interpreted by Cicero into a favorable construc- 
tion for his client. He exclaimed, “* Udi dolor? 
ubi ardor animi? qui etiam ex infantium in- 
geniis elicere voces, et querelas solet.”—Where 
is that grief? where that burning earnestness 
which is wont to draw out, even from the 
minds of children, both cries and lamentations? 

The great Roman orator knew full well that 
a dull, drowsy, monotonous, and prosaic man- 
ner of delivery could neither impress nor per- 
suade those who were compelled to give it 
their reluctant ears. Genuine earnestness pro- 
duces a natural vivacity which shapes sen- 
tences, and throws the stress of the voice upon 
emphatic words. And vivacity in a preacher 
will kindle animation in an audience, and pro- 
duce that wonderful medium of power, an in- 
tense sympathy between the one and the other. 

Beecher, Spurgeon, Newman Hall, and others 
who might be easily named, are not superior 
to all other men in the grandeur of their 
thoughts nor in the splendor of their diction. 
But they are what are styled “live preachers.” 
They carry no stilted dignity, no sanctimonious 
whine, no pulpit drawl, no dreary solemnity, 
no oOwlish pomp with them when they come 
to appear before the people with messages of 
truth. 


( What could have been more impressive than 
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the style of address employed by Him who 
spoke as never man spake, and which in his 
day was so noyel, and in such striking opposi- 
tion to the dogmatic manner of the Scribes and 
Pharisees? The matchless preacher abounded 
in figures, similes, and parables. He vocalized 
common things. The pearl, the twittering 
sparrow, the fisherman’s net, the humble lamp, 
were converted by him into oracles of truth. 
Mechanical logic, formulated propositions, 
wire-drawn discussions, dogmatic repetitions 
of abstract principles, which now oppress so 
many very learned and very dry pulpit dis- 
courses, have no charm and no value for the 
average of church-going people. They want 
the living word presented to them in a living 
way. Therefore it is not too much to affirm 
that in a preacher everything should be made 
tributary to the formation of an earnest, 
vivacious, natural, and simple manner, both of 
style and of address. They who have these 
rare possessions are richly furnished for their 
great work, and never fail to enrich others. 

[Young preachers, and those not young, 
may read with benefit to themselves and profit 
to their hearers, the volume just published at 
this office entitled ‘“ Oratory, Sacred and 
Secular,” in which the gist of the whole sub- 
ject of success in the pulpit is given. We 
commend this work by a clergyman to every 
clergyman. ] 
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GOOD RULES FOR A THACHER. 


A New ENGLAND teacher keeps the follow- 
ing excellent rules on his desk, by which to be 
governed. We commend the same to all 
teachers, parents, preachers, editors, and 
others. Besides having the best influence on 
children, such rules will tend to greatly im- 
prove one’s own physiognomy as well as his 
whole nature. 

HERE ARE THE RULES. 

1st. Sympathy with the minds and hearts of 
children. 

2d. Energy of personal character. 


WHAT I SHALL CONSTANTLY DO: 
. Keep a good temper. 

. Always be cheerful. 

. Have patience. 

. Encourage and praise. 

. Be faithful. 

WHAT I SHALL CONSTANTLY AVOTD: 

. Moroseness. 

. Fretfulness. 

. Anger. 

. Scolding. 

. Fault-finding. 

. A cold, unsympathetic manner. 

What a volume in these few sentences! 
Let us analyze them. “Sympathy with the 
minds and hearts of children” implies aptitude 
for enlisting attention and calling out the fac- 
ulties of those to be impressed and educated. 

“Energy of personal character.’ He who 
would awaken or inspire energy in another 
must himself exhibit earnestness, energy, and 
enterprise. 
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“ Keep a good temper.” This means “ self- 
control”—a condition indispensable to one 
who would lead or control others. 

“Always be cheerful.” Is this possible? 
Yes; if one is fit to teach, he is capable of 
constant cheerfulness, and he has no right to 
bring anything less than this into a school- 
room. He must keep his aches, his pains, and 
annoyances to himself, and not inflict them on 
others. Invalids, dyspeptics, and those with 
“jaded nerves” should be sent to the hospital, 
and not to the school-house, to crucify others. 

“Have patience.” Children are of necessity 
more or less zmpatient; but a teacher must 
never show a want of this admirable Chris- 
tian quality. Patience is akin to peace; im- 
patience, to disorder. 

“Encouragement.” No matter how self- 
assured a child may seem to be; no matter 
how presumptuous, or how indifferent appar- 
ently to praise or blame, all well-organized 
human beings, young and old, are susceptible 
to encouragement and liable to be discouraged. 
When one needs a word of cheer, it is folly for 
a teacher to withhold it. Many good people 
confound praise with flattery, and for fear of 
the latter, seldom or never use the former. 
Teachers should discriminate and encowrage 
when necessary. 

“ Be faithful.” This implies integrity; and 
no one who is not honest should for a 
moment be trusted with the high office of 
teacher. Faithfulness on his part will beget 
the same condition or spirit in children, while 
the lack of it will be as promptly imitated, 

“ Moroseness” comes of an eyil spirit. It is 
of the passions, and a perversion at that. Only 
a low mind indulges a spirit of moroseness. 
So of “fretfulness,” “scolding,” and “ fault- 
finding.” These feelings beget resistance, tur- 
bulence, disorder, rebellion, anarchy, and the 
school is disturbed or broken up in conse- 
quence of an eyilly-disposed or ill-tempered 
teacher. t 

To be a good teacher, one must be Goon. 
To subdue a turbulent child, or a horse, one 
must first be self-subduing. In short, one 
must have himself the qualities, the spirit, and 
the knowledge he would have in others. In- 
considerate parents and teachers look for con- 
sistency and perfection, while they themselves 
are nothing but inconsistencies and imperfec- 
tion. This is a theme on which all may pro- 











fitably dwell. Let us try to de in disposition 
and character what we would have others be- 
come. Then our efforts will be rewarded with 
good results. To this end let us observe the 
very sensible and Christian rules, in our every- 
day affairs, of the New ENGLAND scHOOL 
TEACHER. « 
= 6 > ¢ @ 

Oxsiruary.— Mrs. Mary M. Bruner, the 

mother of an esteemed correspondent of ours, 


died recently at Americus, Georgia. She was 
an affectionate wife, a devoted mother, an earn- 
est Christian, and a kind neighbor. Her death 
leaves # vacancy in the large circle of her 
| family and friends which will be long and 
painfully felt. 
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THE SEARCH. 





How do we strive to find the Uncreate 

In the create; in poor humanity, 

Image of God! We seek for it— 

That absolute perfection which our souls 

Yearn for forever, and yet vainly yearn. 

Through what fond, mad delusions God doth lead 
The errant soul up to Himself, the One. 

We worship beauty; seek it, strive for it: 
Possession of it seems to be for us : 

The one necessity of our souls. Without, 

We think we die. We find it in the flower, 

The stream, the wood, the human face, the mind, 
The soul; then, reaching higher up, in God. 

°’Tis useless thus to strive; all paths of good, 

Of pleasure innocent, in innocence 

Pursued lead straight to Him, You say, perhaps, 
You do not see it now. Think, wait, live on; 

It will appear some time to you. 

Yet still, 

We, finite, looking on infinity, 

Draw yet finite conclusions, It takes time— 
Eternity to comprehend a God, 

As it takes space to hold sublimity. 

One must know all things to know God; one must 
Explore the heights of heaven, the depths of hell, 
The great wide-circling spread of universe, 

And all therein contained from small to great, 
From monad up toman. Even then we fail. 

To where this universe had being, thought 
Creeps back, through the dim corridors of Time, 
To step upon the precipice set down 

Into unfathomable chaos where 

God manifest from out its awful depths 
Commanded into being all the world. 

Thence how the awful mystery widening grows. 
Vague speculations of the Trinity 

Branch out and grow, with still new buds a-top 
Of thought eternal, growing evermore 
A constant miracle, from chaos sprung, 

Until it reaches God. In wonderment 

We children ask such questions: Who made God ? 
And where is heaven? content with vague replies ; 
Until at last we learn to comprehend 

How little we do know, so prove our lore. 

All knowledge but a line infinite—which 

Begins in God and ends——who can tell where ? 


But here we stop, as out of breath, and well. 

Souls do get out of breath ere they reach God, 

As well as bodies ; it is a long way 

From earth to heayen however fast we go, 

Thoughts are the wings of mind; spirit indeed, 

But *las! create, hence finite. So we make 

This ratio to work out the perfect Sum: 

As is the creature to Creator, so 

The finite to the Infinite ; and we 

Must have the first three terms to find the fourth. 
SPRINGFIELD, 
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J. G. HOLLAND. 





Tus gentleman has a very finely or- 
ganized body and brain. He is not large 
or heavily built, but of good size, well 
proportioned, above the medium height, 
and as lithe and springy as a race-horse. 
His whole personnel gives the appear- 
ance of a clear thinker, a sharp observer, 
a man of intense feeling, quickness, ease, 
and accuracy of motion, and one whose 
thoughts, sentiments, and susceptibilities 
are fine and high toned. His features 
are prominent and well defined, indicat- 
ing positiveness of character, quickness 
of perception, intensity of thought and 
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emotion, and a practical wide-awake. in- 
tellect. 

His brain, of the same quality, of course, 
as his body, works easily and rapidly ; 
sometimes, perhaps, too intensely for 
health and endurance; but for a man of 
his susceptibility, he is rather remarkable 
for toughness and endurance. 


The reader will notice that the lower 
part of the forehead is particularly sharp 
and prominent, the perceptive organs, as 
a whole, being large. That squareness 
at the outer angle of the eyebrow evin- 
ces precision, method, system. That sharp 
ridge running up from the root of the 
nose to the hair, indicates memory of 
facts, power of analysis, criticism, dis- 
crimination, and, joined with his large 
Language, the power of description. He 
has a prominent development of the qual- 
ity that reads human character; not only 
the ability to judge of character at sight, 
to form an impression favorable or ad- 
verse to the person whom he meets, brit 
the power to enter into the intricacies 
and sympathies of human nature, and to 
describe such characteristics as he per- 
ceives in persons, or conceives to be pos- 
sible, through his own consciousness ; 
hence his graphic pictures of disposition 
and of thought are remarkable. 

The central line of the head from the 
root of the nose over the top to the back 
of the head is high and prominent, indi- 
cating the qualities we have named, and 

| also sympathy for suffering, reverence 
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for truth, goodness, and greatness ; self: 
‘reliance, determination, will-power, in- 
dependence, positiveness, and self-es- 
teem, or the love of individual liberty 
and power. He loves children, and 
home, and woman, Has a passionate 
friendship, which enables him to win 
associates and hold them for life. He 
has a quick, polished imagination ; but 
he does not allow it to cut loose from 
practical life, or from the realm of 
common sense, which tend to regulate 
and guide it. His imagination is not 
like a balloon that. goes careering 
whithersoever it will. It is more: like 
a steamer, obeying the will of the 
pilot; or like a locomotive, which is 
governed by definite laws and regu- 
lated by the will of its engineer. 
There is in this organization a great 
deal of the historical and the descrip- 
tive ; something of the didactic, and con- 
siderable of the metaphysical blended 
with the imaginative, sympathetical, and 
practical. He can write for common- 
sense people; is able to reach the realm of 
their every-day life, and of thetr common 
sympathies; and through these qualities 
to lead them up as high as they are able 
to go with him. In his writings, and espe- 
cially in his lectures, there is a point- 
blank earnestness, vividness, and brilJian- 
cy which enables him to please while he 
instructs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Josiah Gilbert Holland was born in Belcher- 
town, Hampshire County, Mass., July 24, 1819. 
His father was a machinist and inventor, a man 
of singular simplicity and purity of character, 
whose virtues his son has celebrated in a poem 
entitled “ Daniel Gray,” published several years 
ago in the Adlantic Monthly. Owing to an en- 
tire failure of health while fitting for college, 
he was obliged to relinquish an academic 
course; and when twenty-one years old he en- 
tered the office of Drs. Barrett and Thompson, 
of Northampton, as a student of medicine. 
He was graduated a doctor of medicine at the 
Berkshire Medical College in 1844, and imme- 
diately thereafter selected Springfield as the the- 
ater of his professional practice. He associated 
for a time with Dr. Charles Bailey, a classmate, 
and afterward with Dr. Charles Robinson, also 
a classmate. (Dr. Robinson will be recognized 
as the recent Governor of Kansas.) After a 
three years’ experience Dr. Holland gave up 
his profession and entered upon @ more con- 
genial line of life, literature, to which all his 
natural tastes led him. While preparing for 
this new field he became teacher in a private 

? school in Richmond, Va., and while thus en- 
| gaged, was chosen superintendent of the public 
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schools of the city of Vicksburg, in Mississippi. 
This office he accepted, and satisfactorily dis- 
charged its duties for a year and a quarter, 
when events of a domestic nature called him 
back to Massachusetts. On his arrival at his 
Springfield home he was induced to accept a 
position, then vacant, in the office of the Spring- 
field Republican. Here, associated with Sam- 
uel Bowles, he entered upon his first hard work 
as editor. The earlier years of this connection 
were years of severe labor, the two young men 
doing the entire editorial work of the estab- 
lishment. 

Two years after entering the office he became 
joint proprictor, and continued his interest in 
the business throughout the entire period which 
was occupied in raising the concern to its pres- 
ent magnitude and prosperity. In 1866 Dr. 
Holland withdrew from the management. Be- 
sides his editorial writings and occasional con- 
tributions to prominent magazines and other 
periodicals, he has given to the world several 
volumes of superior merit. His first book was 
“The History of Western Massachusetts,” 
written for his paper, and subsequently pub- 
lished in two volumes. This work has much 
local value, and involved an incredible amount 
of drudgery. Then followed a novel, also 
written for the paper, and afterward published 
by Putnam, entitled “ The Bay Path.” Subse- 
quently he produced “ Bitter Sweet,” a poem 
which has been generally admired ; “ The Tit- 
comb Letters,” an exceedingly pleasant vol- 
ume; “Gold Foil,” a series of essays; “ Miss 
Gilbert's Career,” a novel; “ Lessons in Life ;” 
“Letters to the Joneses ;” “ Plain Talks on Fa- 
miliar Subjects ;’ and “ Kathrina,” a poem of 
unusual sweetness. 

All Dr. Holiand’s writings have been receiy- 
ed with general favor; their refined, didactic, 
yet humorous character being nicely adapted 
to the tastes of educated American society. 
Of “ Kathrina” the publishers sold 40,000 cop- 
ies during the first six months—an extraordi- 
nary sale for an American volume of poetry. 
The following extracts will give our readers 
who have not seen the work, some idea of its 
character. In Part II, where Kathrina is seen 
confessing her faith and receiving the sacra- 


ment of baptism, it reads: 

Safe £22 ‘** All this scene 
I saw through blinding tears. The poetry 
That like a soft aurevla embraced 
Within its scope those two contrasted forms ; 
The eager observation and the hush 
That reigned through all the house ; the breathless spell 
Of sweet solemnity and tender awe 
Which held all hearts when she, The Beautiful, 
Received the sign of marriage to The Good, 
O’erwhelmed me, andI wept. Shall I confess 
That in the struggle to repress my tears 
And hold my swelling heart, I grudged her gift, 
And felt that, by the measure she had risen, 
She had put space between herself and me, 
And quenched my hope.” 


In Part III. we read: 

‘“‘ Strange, how a man may carry in his heart, 
From year to year—through all his life, indeed— 
A truth, or a conviction which shall be 
No more a part of it, and no more worth 
Than to his flask the cork that slips within { 

Of this he learns by sourness of his wine, 
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Or muddle of its color; by the bits 

That vex his lip while drinking ; but he feels 

No impulse in his hand to draw it forth, 

And bid it crown and keep the draught it spoils.” 


The poem thus abounds in richly molded 
gems of sentiment and philosophy. 

Dr. Holland married, at twenty-six, Eliza- 
beth L. Chapin, of Springfield—the Elizabeth 
to whom he dedicates “ Kathrina”—has three 
children, two daughters just entering upon 
womanhood, and a son who is but a boy. His 
residence, known in the Connecticut Valley as 
Brightwood, is located among the trees, a mile 
and a half north of the Springfield Railroad de- 
pot, and overlooks the river and the meadows. 
Here the summer finds him, and holds him; 
but the winter calls him to all parts of the 
country as a lecturer. He is now making ar- 
rangements for a residence of two or three 
years in Europe, whither he will shortly de- 
part with his family. His early life was a strug- 
gle with poverty, and like all such struggles on 
the part of men of genius, it was marked with 
many and peculiar changes. His later years 
haye been abundant with the fruitage of suc- 
cesses bravely and meritoriously won. 
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THEH SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


BY A BANKER. 





{The rules laid down in the following sketch are ap- 
plicable, in a great measure, to every pursuit in life. 
It is a statement of an Englishman’s experience, slightly 
altered to adapt it to American readers. The style is 
matter-of-fact, even homely, but none the less apt. We 
commend it to all young men who hope to rise in life 
and reap success. ] 

OnE day, early in my fifteenth year, I found 
myself in the High-street of Sillerton, with a 
very ragged coat to my back, and possessed of 
a capital of four cents. I did not know a soul 
in the town. Half a century has passed over 
my head since that day. I have now a ‘pro- 
fessional business worth $15,000 a year. My 
estate of Goldsworth Hall now yields me 
$7,500 a year; and I have one or two other 
little investments not altogether to be despised. 
I am chief magistrate of Sillerton, a town 
which has upward of fifty thousand inhab- 
itants. I am, I say, a professional man, and 
my success, such as it is, has not been achieved 
by lucky speculation like that of many who 
succeed in trade. I haverunnorisks. I have 
worked my way slowly up the hilkestep by 
step ; and my own success has as much aston- 
ished me, as their own want of it has, I see, 
astonished many of those who began life in 
advance of me. As I have always observed, 
that to disclose the secret machinery of success 
acts somehow as an anodyne to the sting of 
failure, I now purpose to afford this compen- 
sation to those to whom I can see that my bet- 
ter fortune has been the cause of some jealousy 
and heart-burning. 

The causes of fame, one of your literary men 
says, are obvious, while those of fortune are 
hidden. Hidden, I suppose they are, from 
foolish, unpractical men; but, really, they are 
not very difficult to discover by a man of plain 
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common sense, who is not blinded by self- 
conceit. 

‘When seventeen, I was promoted from mes- 
sage-boy to be clerk in the office of one of the 
leading attorneys in Sillerton. My salary for 
three years was $150, and I lived on $125. I 
am not, however, going to take up time with 
an account of how I fought with poverty, or 
of how I made myself a sound lawyer by study- 
ing while others were smoking or sleeping. 
I have known many men who were as diligent 
as I was, but who have stuck in the mud, never- 
theless. You will hardly make your way in 
business without being industrious, and with- 
out knowing your business—and these qualifi- 
cations, so far as I have seen, are ordinarily 
quite sufficient to keep a business which has 
been made for you, but not to make one. 


I saw this very early in life; yet I was not 
what is called a smart fellow, and luckily I 
never thought I was. My fellow-clerk, Sam, 
could write a business letter in a quarter the 
time it took me. Then, Sam’s letter was neat, 
sharp, and to the point, while mine was hardly 
respectable grammar. Conceive, then, the 
astonishment of Sam, of myself, and of the 
whole office, when the situation of correspond- 
ing clerk—the most dignified and best paid in 
the office—was given to me. I could not 
understand it at the time, but subsequently 
the mystery was made plain to me. Two of 
those above me had a mark against them for 
immoral conduct, while the temperament of 
my friend Sam was not a business one. He 
had an irresistible tendency, both in speech 
and correspondence, to let men see what he 
thought of them. My own letters, I can see 
on looking back, never fell into this error, and 
so never got our employer into hot water. So 
long as we gained our point, and did what was 
fair ourselves, where was the use of letting one 
man see that you thought him silly, and an- 
other that you thought him dishonest? I took 
precious good care to see as far as other people, 
but I took, if possible, greater care that nobody 
should see how much I saw. My cue was 
always to make a man, if possible, well pleased 
with himself, and, at the same time, to make 
him feel that he could not get the better of me. 

Then I was always good-humored. I was 
not going to let a man cut me because he had 
done me an injury—nor, on the other hand, 
was I going to cut him because I saw that he 
suspected that I had done him one. While I 
strove, and I believe with success, to be good- 
humored and pleasant to every one, I avoided 
excessive intimacy with any one—having ob- 
served that this is almost always the pre- 
lude to a quarrel; first comes hot weather, 
then a thunder-storm, and then cold. I never 
was “confidential,” as it is called, with any 
one. Was anybody ever so without repenting 
of it? 

I had a hard fight, too, and I was on the 
other side of thirty before I saw my way to 
being anything more than a clerk. I saw a 
good many men get a step or two in advance 
of me, through luck, but I never consumed my 
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energy in jealous fretting on this account. 
Nature gave me a good digestion, and I took 
the affairs of life coolly and with good temper. 
My chance would come—and even if it did 
not, though I desired fortune, I was frugal and 
could enjoy life without it. An uncle of 
Sam’s, I remember, who had much in his 
power, passed him over in a good appoint- 
ment. The cause was plain. The young man 
to whom he gaye it was the son of a man from 
whom the uncle expected something. Could 
anything have been more reasonable and nat- 
ural? Yet what did the silly Sam do? He 
wrote an angry letter to his uncle, full of bosh 
about “conduct to his own brother’s son—the 
brother who had helped him so generously 
when he was poor,” etc. Now, how can men 
expect the world to reward them if they won’t 
adapt themselves to it? Do they think that it 
is going out of its daily path to meet their no- 
tions of justice and generosity? No good, it 
was plain to me, could ever come of being out 
of humor with any one, and I hardly ever felt 
the inclination. If a man tried to cheat me, I 
didn’t allow him, but I felt no anger with him. 
Men pursued their own interests, I pursued 
mine. I endeavored by good-humor, knowl- 
edge of business, and attention, and by scru- 
pulous conformity to the usages of society, to 
merit the reward which society has to give; 
and by patience I got it. 


I soon saw that, of all things to be avoided 
by those who have their position to make, is 
the affectation of conventional non-conformity. 
Who but an ass, Sam used to say, would mind 
your wearing a cap instead of a hat, if you find 
a cap more comfortable? and then Sam would 
glance with contempt at my well-brushed 
beaver, and at my neat black kid gloves, which 
I always wore when [ had got as far up in the 
world as to justify the expense. But, ha, ha! 
Sam, my boy, I used to think, let those laugh 
who win. I never troubled my head much 
with what the world ought to think; I was not 
smart enough to put it right, and what it did 
think always seemed to me much the more im- 
portant point. 

Nature, I admit, has given.me some outward 
advantages for getting on. Of these I have 
carefully made the most. J am tall and broad- 
chested, with gray hair standing erect upon an 
ample and commanding-looking forehead. My 
“presence,” I have often observed, in the bank 
of which I am manager, is sufficient to bring 
guilt and confusion into the face of the man 
who brings me a doubtful bill for discount, 
while the heartiness of my laugh—the style of 
one’s laughter is a point to be carefully attend- 
ed to—and the cordial way in which I can 
shake hands when I choose, has brought many 
a strong man’s account to the bank, I have 
always been most attentive to dress—and my 
costume has been nearly the same for twenty 
years. I wear a black frock-coat, vest of the 
same material, with dark-gray trowsers, Since 
I was made manager of the bank I have car- 
ried a gold-headed cane, with which I walk to 
and from the office. On the same occasion I 
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bought a gold repeater watch, which I wear 
with gold seals, in the good old fashion. I 
must say that I laid aside my old silver turnip 
with regret; it had kept me true to many a 
business engagement in the days of youthful 
struggle. 

MARRIAGE. 

I know of nothing which argues more 
against a man being possessed of a prudent 
business-like spirit, and is, therefore, more cal- 
culated to tell against his business prospects, 
than marrying on an insufficient or precarious 
income; but, on the other hand, when he has 
a certain and sufficient income, and has reach- 
ed a becoming period of life, there can be no 
doubt that a prudent and sensible marriage 
adds to his weight and respectability. 

As for myself, I felt the gravity of marriage 
to be so great that I had been in a position to 
marry for some years before I could fairly 
make up my mind to it; but when I got the 
bank, I began to see distinctly that the inferior 
social status of a single man was altogether 
inappropriate and unbecoming to my position. 

In choosing a wife I was guided just by the 
same principles which have guided me in the 
other affairs of life, and which have led me, 
not altogether discreditably, I venture to hope. 
If I did not marry for love, as it is called, at 
least I did not tire of my wife at the end of 
three months. If I did not tell her before we 
were married that she was an angel, I was 
never unciyil to her afterward. 

I chose my wife because, having known her 
for several years, she appeared to be prudent, 
sensible, and economical, and likely to manage 
my house creditably; and, on the whole, my 
expectations were reasonably well fulfilled. 
I may add that she was good-looking, which 
I frankly confess that I regard as an advantage 
ina woman. We were not blessed with any 
family ; and when she was called away from 
me last year I did feel very queer and lonely. 
But when two agree to journey through life 
together, it is plain that one must die first. I 
dedicated such an amount of time to grief as 
the world has seen fit to require and sanction ; 
but I did not allow myself to sink into a mor- 
bid and sentimental condition. The period of 
legitimate grief haying expired, I resumed my 
attention to business, and I am not ashamed 
to say that I was able to resume my interest 
in its 

GOSSIPING. 

There are, I think, few common habits more 
fatal to business reputation than a habit of 
chattering. When I hear a young man start- 
ing in life ready to deliver his opinion at a 
moment’s notice on the questions of the day, 
I mark him as one whom J shall certainly not 
be the first to send business to. No man 
should presume to engage the attention of the 
company by talk, unless his age and position 
are markedly superior. No unmade man 
should ever talk to the company. I feel that 
I can not give too great weight to this impor- 
tant truth. By talking, you not only allow 
others to take note of your vanities and weak- 
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nesses—and we all have our share, only some 
are cleyerer in hiding them than others—but, 
by the mere fact of talking, you affront men 
of age and position, and thus make them in- 
disposed to help you. They think, and think 
rightly, that it is for age to talk and for youth 
to listen. But eyen among those of your own 
standing, young man, with your way to make, 
be advised. Nature has given you two ears; 
keep both fully employed. You haye but one 
tongue; let it enjoy plenty of leisure. 
RELIGION. 

If conformity in details be desirable for those 
who wish to do well in the world, it is strictly 
indispensablein matters intrinsically important. 
For any one to talk irreverently of, or conduct 
himself with levity toward, any institution of 
church or state, is what I have never been able 
to tolerate; and it is a style of conduct which, 
I am glad to say, society is certain to visit with 
its severest displeasure. Busy as we used to 
be in the office all the week when I was a 
young man, I rejoice to say that I never was 
once willfully absent from church, either fore- 
noon or afternoon; and, higher considerations 
apart, I may say that I know of no better way for 
a young man to show that he possesses a steady 
and tractable spirit, deserving advancement 
and encouragement, than by regular attend- 
ance at ehurch. Nor do I know anything 
which tells more, or tells more justly, against 
a young man’s prospect in business, than neg- 
lect of the ordinances of religion. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

I have said that I cultivated silence in 
company, yet I took care not to be morosely 
taciturn. I listened with deference and inter- 
est to the conversation of my elders and ‘social 
superiors, and was always ready to laugh at a 
joke, provided it was proper and harmless. 
And when my age and position became such 
as to call on me to lead the conversation, I 
could amuse the young fellows, too, with harm- 
less tale and anecdote. What I have always 
avoided, both as junior and senior, was the de- 
livery of views and opinions. I never, in my 
recollection, said a word to the prejudice of 


- any one, or ever said a word which could hurt 


the feelings or prejudices of any respectable 
member of society. My aim was always to 
impress those whom I met with a feeling that I 
was a sound, cautious, good-tempered man of 
business, and of business aims. 

HORSES. 

If I have a taste for anything besides busi- 
ness, it is what I believe no man ever suspect- 
ed. Iam fond of horses; and what is more, I 
am a good judge of a horse. But no one ever 
heard me talk of horses. Even since my suc- 
cess in business became decided, I have not in- 
dulged myself in keeping a horse. The young 
man who wants to succeed will do well to fol- 
low my example. If he allows himself even to 
talk about any amusement for which he may 
have a taste, it is astonishing how soon he may 
have a reputation fixed upon him for being 
knowing in it. He will have plenty of rivals 
eager to talk of him as a good shot, a good 
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fisher, knowing in horses—being well aware 
that such a reputation is certain to be most in- 
jurious, probably fatal, to his business pros- 
pects. 


DRINKING AND SMOKING. 


When a young man, I was a member of a 
debating society in our town. I never spoke 
except when the business of the society was 
concerned. My reason for being a member 
was that a good many men of influence be- 
longed to it, with whom I had thus an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted. My friend 
Sam was a distinguished member; and I recol- 
lect going to his lodgings one night out of 
curiosity, when he had a meeting of his choic- 
est friends. They were drinking toddy—a 
composition which I hate; indeed, I hate all 
spirits; and as to smoking, it is a method of 
employing time which has always seemed to 
me suitable only for those of weak intellect. I 
was prevailed on, I remember, to try a pipe— 
faugh! It was the first time and the last. 
They tried to encourage me to “ persevere,” by 
holding out the prospect that by so doing I 
should become a smoker in time. Dare say I 
might have succeeded in making myself a slave 
to an expensive and idiotic habit had I chosen; 
but that [ should, by learning to smoke, be 
putting down the smallest item to the credit of 
my account with Fortune, was what I could 
not see; much less did I see that any balance 
was thereby likely to accrue to Profit. I 
thought it as well to reserve my perseverance 
for somewhat different objects. So much, I 
suppose, for not being smart. But the talk 
was the wonderful thing. ‘‘ What was love ?” 
—‘Did men act from free-will or from neces- 
sity ?’—and I fancy that they drank whisky- 
and-water, smoked their vile tobacco, and mud- 
dled the small modicum of brains which God 
had given them, two or three nights a week in 
this way. If there is anything for which, from 
my boyhood, Ihave found it difficult to hide my 
contempt, it is a man occupying himself with 
poetry, metaphysics, and such stuff, instead of 
giving himself to the honest and obvious work 
of life, and pocketing the honest payment for 
it. I well remember how my clothes smelt of 
tobacco next morning, and what a fright I was 
in lest our master should ‘notice this. I was, 
however, at the office as usual half an hour be- 
fore regulation time, and I can remember that 


I got a job to do which would have fallen to 


Sam had he been there in time. It put half a 
sovereign in my pocket—a sum not to be de- 
spised in those days, 


FINALE, 


Now I do not mean to say, in giving the 
above sketch of my own animus, that men 
haye not arrived at fortune whose mental 
machinery would, if dissected, show a very 
different arrangement of wheels and pivots. 
Sheer audacity will sometimes do wonders, 
especially in pubHe life. Yet I think my own 
plan has been about as sure and as easy a one 
as can be followed. If I were to name one 
advantage of mind which I have had over 
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other men, I should say it is this—I was a sen- 
sible fellow as a young man. By reason of 
pride, conceit, or being over-ambitious, you 
will often see a man between his twentieth and 
twenty-fifth year commit an error which he 
never has achance of retrieving. Opportunity 
gone is gone forever. He is thrown off the 
line—shunted—so to speak, and the rest of life 
is embittered, not only by the consciousness of 
failure, but by the consciousness that he has 
only his own vanity to blame for the failure. 
Generally I have noticed that the causes of a 
man’s failure are distinctly visible to every one 
but himself. I have known men with capital 
business heads, and with all the inclination to 
work, the mystery of whose liyves—inscrutable 
to, and undreamt of by, themselyes—lay in 
their manner ; shy, retiring fellows, who never 
make acquaintances, but allow any man to cul- 
tivate them; hence their tendency is inevitably 
downward in the social scale. A shy man, 
whose mental cuticle is so tender that the 
blood comes at every scratch, may, perhaps, 
succeed as a clergyman, or as a doctor, or 
chance may put him in a safe business position, 
but to push his way through the rough and 
thorny brushwood which besets the outset of a 
business career, is what he need never try. 
Know your business, scrupulously respect 
the world’s conventionalities, face it boldly, 
receive its kicks and its cuffs—of which you 
will have a good allowance at starting—with 
invincible patience and good-humor, and it 
will come round to youin time. But it is a 
coy mistress, and one with many lovers. Un- 
less you woo with perfect self-mastery, and 
with knowledge of its ways, your suit will not 


prosper. 
i te oo 


SocraL Cuiuss vs. LonaHyviry.—The organi- 
zation of social clubs is becoming more and 
more prevalent among American youth, Anold 
merchant related in our hearing a few evenings 
since, his own experience and observation in 
regard to this matter. When he left home to 
go into business in the city, he felt lonely in 
the evenings, and longed for some companion- 
ship. He was diffident, and had no influential 
friends to take him into society. A friend in- 
vited him to join a social club, They spent 
their time in song and jest, eating and drink- 
ing, and general jollity. He kept a list of all 
who belonged to the club during his connec- 
tion with it, and has traced their history since, 
Of forty-nine, but three now remain, enjoying 
a green old age, Most of the others went to 
early graves, the victims of intemperance. 
Very few of them were ever successful in busi- 
ness, though some of them were young men of 
fine business capacities. Our venerable friend 
thinks the seeds of their ruin were sown in the 
club room, He said, with great emphasis, 
“Had I an iron voice, which I could ring 
through our whole country, I would say te 
every young man, beware of the club room, 
and especially the room of a drinking club. 
Many a young man is ruined there before he is 
aware of his danger.” 
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“BH COURTEOUS.” 

Tus simple exhortation of the Christian 
Apostle is brimful of practical good sense. It 
applies to the whole of human life, and its aim 
is to make life more intensely and Christianly 
human; to make men think of and feel for 
each other in all the possible relations of plea- 
sure and business and calamity. Courteous- 
ness ig quite synonymous with the true idea 
of politeness. You may gather its full sig- 
nificance from these shades of meaning: be 
civil—be obliging—be friendly-minded — be 
polite. 

There is a vast deal of vagueness respecting 
politeness. The cold mannerisms of aristoc- 
racy are known to be mere hollow pretenses. 
The rough boorishness of the untutored is 
alike defective in the real virtue of civility. 
Genuine politeness is from the heart. It 
springs spontaneously forth, and is a grace 
which can not be readily counterfeited. We 
can account for and forgive awkwardness, 
where there are unmistakable evidences of an 
honest heart. True heart-actions have always 
in them the virtue of elegance. 

The entire system of etiquette is most beau- 
tifully epitomized in that suggestive utterance 
of Jesus: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Here is couched the life and spirit 
of politeness. When we properly respect our- 
selves, then, and not till then, will we show 
proper respect for our fellow-men. 


Loye that takes upon itself nothing but the 
mere type of profession is valueless; but that 
which speaks and ministers, alone causes the 
heart to rejoice! 

Politeness is of practical use daily. How it 
lightens the heavy burdens of the weary! 
how it sweetens the bitter potions of the suf- 
fering! how it gladdens the sorrowful! It 
costs nothing, and yet how inestimable! Its 
price is aboye rubies. Sunshine is in its 
presence; and beneath its fostering care grow 
all the nobler graces of life in luxuriant rich- 
ness. 

The idea that constant politeness would ren- 
der social life stiff and restrained, springs from 
a most false estimate of it. True politeness is 
the perfect ease and freedom of feeling and 
acting, It simply consists in treating others 
as you would like to be treated yourself. Hap- 
py the family where courtesy prevails! Happy 
they who know how to be polite. 

O yesurly, uncouth, boorish ones, but for you 
earth would be a thousand-fold more lovely! 
And you, ye fretting, stewing, and scolding 
ones, how ye fill to the very brim the cup of 
the weak and suffering, who otherwise would 
be as happy as the morning lark! Is it your 
mission to make souls chant perpetually the 
woeful miserere of sorrow? No! this is the 
mission of demons, not men / 

Go thou, and by thy kindness flash thy 
bright rays of sunlight across the shadowed 
path of thy brother, Go and he courteous, 


H. C. FARRAR. 
WATERFORD, N. Y. 
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«Iy I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course T take 
myself.’’—De Foe, 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


To the inexperienced it may seem a 
very easy matter to pen one’s thoughts 
and then to print them. Such do not 
consider the necessity of previous study 
and careful preparation to qualify one 
for this particular work. When one has 
learned to perform the mechanical part 
of writing, which, unlike speaking, is 
altogether artificial, he has the more 
difficult object to attain, namely, the 
education of his faculties of observation, 
reason, analysis, and memory, in such a 
manner that they will serve him on call. 
To excel as a speaker, one must be fitted, 
and the fitting is a matter of training. 
An extemporaneous speaker draws in- 
spiration from those he addresses. His 
audience magnetizes him, and he becomes 
aroused and filled with an influence which 
elevates and enables him, as it were, to 
“surpass himself.” The writer, however, 
must proceed alone, and without external 
aids. If he have originality, imagina- 
tion, memory, and power of description, 
he sets about his work like an artist, to 
place on paper his ideas, figures, images, 
or mental pictures, for the edification, 
instruction, or entertainment of others. 
At best, his pen can not keep pace with 
his thoughts, and many of his most bril- 
liant and lucid impressions “take to 
themselves wings and fly away” before 
he can commit them to paper. One 
with small Language may write even 
better than he can speak; but the rule is, 
or should be, the other way. In writing 
for the press, one needs to be more par- 
ticular than when merely speaking—and 
this particularity is another hindrance to 
the easy expression of thought. A care- 
ful writer may, however, become, with 
practice, an accurate speaker. 
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SORIBES. 

All writing for the press should be 
done by scribes or reporters, as of old. 
The Scriptures were so written; nor 
could they have been produced in the 
ordinary way of modern authorship. 
The great thinkers, poets, and prophets, 
had their scribes, who took down verba- 
tim what they desired to have recorded. 
This mode leaves the whole mind—all 
the faculties—free to act on a subject, 
and we then get the thought in full. 
If editors, authors, lecturers, and clergy- 
men would first study up their subjects 
on which they would write and speak; 
then dictate the matter to a phonographic 
reporter, who would take it down as fast 
as spoken; then write it out for careful 
revision by the author, readers and 
hearers would get the real life and spirit 
of their productions. By this means 
twice or thrice the labor could be per- 
formed in the same time, and it would 
be much better done, and with far less 
cost to the producer.* 


WHO MAY WRITE. 

Writing for the press need not be 
confined—as now—to a comparatively 
small class who do nothing else. On 
the contrary, every public journal ought 
to enlist the services of the best minds 
in the community. Is a magazine de- 
voted to education? No one mind can 
cover the whole ground and fill its pages 
with the ripest and richest matter. <A 
sensible editor will obtain the assistance 
of all the best educators in the State. 
He will thus obtain a complete knowl- 
edge of the best methods of teaching, 
discipline, and government, also the best 
books and apparatus, decide on the hours 
of study, and on every topic connected 
therewith. So in agriculture. Every 
good farmer is supposed to be in posses- 
sion of information which it would be 
useful for others to know. Let him 
communicate the same through a spirited 
journal, and thus add to the value of the 
journal and to the sum total of agricul- 
tural knowledge. It should be the same 
with a paper devoted to science, art, 
philosophy, or mechanism. What mines 
of riches editors may work by inviting— 
inducing—these classes to reveal the 
secret stores of their intellectual wealth, 


* This art—phonography, or shorthand writing, which 
is now reduced to a system—should be taught in all the 
schools. Those who become proficient in it are enabled 
to turn it to profitable account. 
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which would otherwise die with the in- 
ventor or discoverer. 

It is not profitable for editors and 
publishers, or for the people, to have the 
same old ideas iterated and reiterated 
through the same blow-pipe, month after 
month, when new, fresh, and burning 
thoughts lie smouldering all unseen for 
want of an opportunity to give them 
utterance. One new idea often leavens 
the minds of many and sets them to 
thinking. 

Political journals—mere party organs 
—are generally conducted by low, un- 
principled demagogues, who have more 
regard for “place” and “pap” than for 
patriotism, the interests of the people, or 
the honor of the nation. These degen- 
erate sons do all they can to debauch, 
pervert, and degrade all whom they 
reach. They are dad. “Can an eyil 
tree bring forth good fruit ?” 

A high-toned paper, written by scholar- 
ly Christian statesmen, devoted to the 
best interests of the whole country, 
would be a power for good, and elevate 
politics to the high functions of just 
government. 

Many professedly religious newspapers 
are simply sectarian propagandists; others 
are mercenary sheets stuffed with filthy 
quack medicine advertisements, and are 
simply printed for the lucre they make. 
Then come the pharisaical, narrow- 
minded, bigoted papers, that can see no 
good in any who do not accept their 
dogmas. All, except themselves, are at 
once consigned to perdition, Of course 
such journals can have but a very limited 
circulation or influence. But an honestly 
conducted religious journal, alive to the 
interests of true Christianity, aggressive 
and progressive, must reach the hearts 
and convince the minds of the most 
skeptical. Its conductors will confess 
and repent their own sins before rebuk- 
ing those of others. They will be chari- 
table, just, prudent, circumspect, and lead 
the godly lives they would have others 
live. What a power for good or for evil 
is EXAMPLE! A true Christian journal- 
ist has words of encouragement for all 
real workers in God’s great human vine- 
yard, without regard to your creed or 
my creed, your “doxy” or my “doxy ;” 
without regard to station, color, or con- 
dition. The great God of heaven is 
the Father of us all. Have we, to-day, 
a religious journal conducted on these 
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comprehensive principles? a journal— 
like Christianity itself—which compre- 
hends mankind? No. Mankind are 
yet in their religious infancy, and are 
pleased with their little sectarian penny 
whistles — which only keep alive sec- 
_ tarian animosities. 

He is the dest journalist who fully 
realizes the wants of+ all the mental 
faculties, and can properly feed them. 
One who is above selfishness, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness — one 
who is master of himself—can regulate 
all his impulses, and is willing to sacrifice 
self for the good of others. 

It may be. asserted that it would be 
no easy task to find such a writer—such 
a journalist. If this be true—and there 
is but little doubt of it—how great the 
necessity for reform in our great army 
of authors! Noman should put pen to 
paper without a fixed and proper pur- 
pose—a purpose founded on truth, duty, 
and charity. In short, he must rec- 
ognize the truths of Phrenology, and 
subordinate the lower to the higher 
nature—the propensities to the moral 
sentiments. A complete periodical must 
have well-filled departments answering 
to the several groups of organs: the 
Soctat, in which the affections, including 
home, the family, and all their interests 
shall be treated; the Prorxrnsittss, fur- 
nishing advice with reference to their 
training, direction, and regulation; the 
Inrettectuat faculties, considered in 
their relations to education, memory, 
music, art, etc. ; the Moran SENTIMENTS, 
indicating our relations to the future 
and to God; so also our duties to the 
world and to each other. 


FINALLY, 


In the great journal of the future, a 
journal of a higher civilization, every 
pen shall have a place, every mind shall 
have a voice, and all interests shall be 
represented. Its platform will be as 
broad as the globe-on which humanity 
may stand. The educator, reformer, 
preacher, physician, inventor, poet, phi- 
losopher, artist, composer, navigator, ex- 
plorer, discoverer, merchant, manufac- 
turer, mechanic, a@// will find in that 
great journal of Human Lire the best 
thoughts of the best minds. Then, every 
one who is educated and can think, can 
also write for the press. 





END OF THE VOLUME. 





Tus number completes the Forty-sey- 
enth Volume of the PurENnoLoGicaL 
JournaLt. The Forty-eighth “Volume 
commences with the next—Jury—num- 
ber., The past has spoken for itself 
Each monthly part is a link in the great 
chain of years, connecting the past with 
the present, and recording, by the “ art 
preservative of all arts,” the history and 
progress of this science of mind. Each 
reader may judge for himself whether or 
not the Journat has profited him ; whe- 
ther its instructions have been followed ; 
whether the influence of its teachings 
has been bad; whether he cherishes what 
he has acquired, or whether he would 
eradicate and forget it. If he has been 
encouraged to make the most of himself; 
to correct any bad habit; to overcome 
any besetting sin; to form and strength- 
en good resolutions; to elevate the stand- 
ard of moral character, then he will feel 
satisfied that he has not been fed on lit- 
erary husks, but on scientific and sub- 
stantial mental pabulum—something to 
make him grow. 

The past must be our guaranty for the 
future. We shall keep “ricur on.” Our 
work is more a “labor of love” than a 
pecuniary enterprise. By the generous 
co-operation of warm-hearted friends to 
the cause, we are enjoying a compara- 
tively large circulation, and are ot “ run- 
ning in debt.” It is the aim of the edi- 
tor to make the Journat richly worth all 
it costs. He feels it a duty to aid with 
all the means in his power the dissemina- 
tion of the truth as revealed by our God- 
given science and the Holy Scriptures. 
His first most anxious care shall be to 
discover the truth; and his second, to 
apply it. So far he has been eminently 
successful in securing for his work the in- 
dorsement of many of the best minds in 
the old and in the new countries. The 
press, everywhere—religious and secular 
—seldom speak except to praise. Oppo- 
sition has subsided. Competition would 
be welcomed, and do us good. We re- 
joice in all well-directed efforts in behalf 
of our noble science. In proper hands 
it may be made most efficient in all that 
is worthy and ennobling. But bad men 
not only pervert themselves, but they 
prostitute both science and religion to 
base purposes. The people must wisely 
discriminate, or they will be misled and 
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deceived. “ By their fruits ye may know 
them.” Look out for the counterfeits. 
The better the bank, the more likely it is 
to become the coveted prey of the wicked. 
But selfishness and wickedness will, in 
the end, defeat itself, and go down. 
“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 
The immortal years of God are hers ; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 


The time is up for which many 
subscribed ; and we await their renew- 
als. Our terms being payable in ad- 
vance, no more JourNALs will be sent 
until ordered. New subscription books 
are opened, and names—new and old— 
will be welcomed, and promptly record- 
ed. Reader, may we again be favored 
with your handsome autograph? It 
would look well when transferred to our 
new books. We become attached to fa- 
miliar names. Will you continue the 
voyage of life with us? We will try to 
make it “pleasant and profitable” to one 
and all. | 


<b 6 Se 


INSANITY. 





Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for 
the year 1867. By Thomas S. Kirkbride, M.D., Physi- 
cian in Chief and Superintendent. Published by order 
of the Board of Managers. Philadelphia, 1868. 

A VERY satisfactory report, showing real 
progress in the successful treatment of the 
insane. We print one of the tables showing 
the supposed causes of insanity in 6,064 
patients in that hospital 








Males, Females. Total. 
Til health of various kinds.... A 70 413 883 
Intemperance-. 2... 0. ee cee wee O09 30 869 
Loss of property........... afb 25 42 167 
Dread Of, pOVerby es. os.ne ees Br eect) 2 5 
Disappointed affections............. 28 43 0. 
Intense study *4.x:.asink. teas. eee as 35 10 45 
Domestic difficulties................ 33 64 102 
BYIighte ie te Dla cds weted eceeeeaees 13 23 36 
Grief, loss of friends, etc............ 66 192 258 
Intense application to business ..... 82 4 36 
Religious excitement .............. OS 91 159 
Political excitement .. 20 .cc.>esisss 12 _ 12 
Metaphysical speculations .......... 1 _ 1 
Want Of CxXercisesigacede asap s ovetes 6 2 8 
Engagement in duel..............00 1 == 1 
Lyaoe ag expectations.......... 6 ii 17 
Nostalota sa; «sn dieiabieg temas edie eats _— 6 6 
Stock speculations. .........2...000- 2 — 2 
Want of employment ............+.. 37 -- 37 
IMortified: Pride’ oscc en. veten Rains omer 2 a 3 
Celibacy tas fedeecs i Midd 10 ck 1 — 1 
Anxiety for wealth ........ 3 Ae a 2 
Use of opium............ 8 il 19 
Use of tobacco........... 6 _ 6 
Use of quack medicines ... 2 1 3 
Puerperal state .....5.....: -- 189 189 
Lactation too long continued — 10 10 
Uncontrolled passion .......... 5 % 12 
Tight lacing s P20 Sass ol. <islsie's _ 1 1 
Injuries of the head. ..5< 0050000 eee 61 6 67 
Masturbation gs0iee sab aes. "0 _ 70 
Mental anxiety iaocc cvs sre iscle ds ai. + oe 130 18s 318 
HUXPOBULO CO/COMM 3.0 ajar tale doce weie-attls 3 1 4 
Exposure to direct rays of the sun.. 44 2 46 
Exposure to intense heat........... 1 1 2 
Exposure in army............ ASHES 5 oS 5 
Oldiiage ERE ROO. ..c Maas. -LeAwise — 1 1 
WySecertaned ...is.0> o05 «00 die « Ube 1,068 1,022 2,090 


We venture a few comments on some of 
these .supposed causes. We think a closer 
classification could have been made by a care- 
ful inquiry into the history of each particular 
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case. Of the 883 who became insane from “Til | liance. In time, a better balance would be 
health of various kinds,” it would be interest- | effected. 


ing to know what was the cause of that “ill 
health?” Was it from fashionable dissipa- 
tion; late dinners; late hours; improper diet ; 
worldly cares; sordidness; prodigality; in- 
ordinate affection; a lack of faith; or of hope- 
lessness? It may be one or all these com- 
bined. 

“Intemperance” counts its crazy victims by 
hundreds. Constitutions are undermined by 
drink and tobacco to a fearful extent. Indeed, 
it is very rare to meet a middle-aged man now- 
a-days who has not damaged himself by one 
or both of these substances; nor does the eyil 
end with him—his children inherit tendencies 
to excess in the same directions. 

“ Loss of property” is, of course, a misfortune. 
But one’s treasures should not all be laid up in 
this world’s goods. Right training as to the 
use and abuse of money would tend to resign 
one’s hold on the “lucre” without producing 
insanity. All misers are without godliness or 
true Christian principle. 

“ Disappointed affection” is a terrible evil— 
and he who trifles with the affections of 
another is simply inhuman, or, we should say, 
wanting in the higher nature. One thus 
afflicted must look to religion for consolation, 
and dismiss at once and forever the unworthy 
object of her or his grief. Instead of “ Intense 
study,” it is more frequently bad digestion pro- 
duced by bad living that causes insanity. Put 
away the books, and give the subject horse- 
back riding, with a proper diet, and the pro- 
cesses of recuperation will be again resumed. 

“Fright.” Inconsiderate persons—servants 
—do irreparable mischief by frightening chil- 
dren. When Cautiousness becomes unduly 
excited, it causes timidity, and tends to keep 
the person always in the background. 

“ Grief from loss of friends” is always sad, 
but right Christian teachings would enable all 
to be resigned to the inevitable, and to say, 
in all such cases, “ Thy will be done.” 

“ Religious excitement” carried to extremes 
no doubt dethrones the reason and leaves the 
mind a wreck. Feeble-bodied persons should 
be careful and keep out of mental “ whirl- 
pools.” 

“Want of employment” is very likely to 
engender despondency, and so affect the mind 
and body. But “ where there is a will there is 
a way,’ and no man in America need remain 
long idle. The trouble is, such persons are 
usually more “nice than wise” as to what they 
should do. If they would go on farms, off 
with coats and set to work, instead of waiting 
for a vacancy behind a counter or at a desk, 
they would not fail. 

“ Mental anxiety” is a very general term, and 
may mean one thing or another. The predis- 
posing cause is what,we want to know. It 
is probable we should find excessive Cau- 
tiousness and small Hope in all these cases. 
The remedy, then, is the quietness and repose 
of the former, and the encouragement of the 
latter. Let there be an effort to energize the 
executive nature—call out courage and self-re- 








“ Unascertained.” We can only conjecture 
the possible causes of insanity in this, the lar- 
gest of all the classes. It is probable that the 
“‘ foundations” were undermined, and constitu- 
tions destroyed by nameless bad habits con- 
cealed from parents, and the slow processes of 
nature failed to repair the damages in time, 
and bodies and minds became wrecks together. 
Oh, the woeful ignorance of parents and 
youth in regard to their own constitutions is 
truly lamentable! The penalty of violated law 
is sure to follow sooner or later, and imbecility, 
insanity, disease, and premature death is the 
forfeit. A fearful responsibility rests on those 
whose duty it is to warn the unwary, and to 
enlighten the ignorant as to the laws of life, 
health, and happiness. Let us try to teach the 
world what it is to have “sound minds in 


sound bodies.” 
or a 0 


THH WORKS OF DR. GALL. 


More than thirty years since, an English 
translation of Dr. Gall’s great works was pub- 
lished. The original French edition, in large 
quarto, sells at something more than a hundred 
dollars—we paid one hundred and twelve for 
the last copy we imported—and the English 
translation, in six 12mo volumes, now sells at 
$15—when they can be found. We have been 
importuned to re-publish the work. We hesi- 
tate. It willbe expensive. It should be illus- 
trated. To bring it out handsomely, with 
notes and illustrations, would cost several 
thousand dollars. Now, the question is—and 
it is a question—‘ Will it pay?” Who wants 
the work? If published, the price should be 
$2 a single volume, or for the complete set, 
$10. We submit the question to the public; 
especially to the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. If one thousand subscribers be 
secured in advance, a publisher would be just- 
ified in undertaking the work. 

We may state that this is the ground-work 
of the whole system or structure. One who 
would begin at the beginning in his study of 
scientific character-reading must begin with Dr. 
Gall. Many other writers have given the 
“surface indications’—as the oil-men say ; but 
Dr. Gall went more deeply into the matter than 
all previous writers. Here is the testimony 
of Joseph Vimont, M.D., of Paris, an eminent 
physician and author: “ No sooner had I read 
Dr. Gall’s work, than I found I had made the 
acquaintance of one of those extraordinary 
men whom dark envy is always eager to ex- 
clude from the rank to which their genius calls, 
and against whom it employs the arms of 
cowardice and hypocrisy. High cerebral ca- 
pacity, profound penetration, good sense, varied 
information were the qualities which struck 
me as distinguishing Dr. Gall. The indiffer- 
ence which I first entertained for his writings 
gave place to the most profound veneration. 
Phrenology is true. The mental faculties of 
men may be appreciated by an examination of 
their heads. 
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Now the question is, Who wants this great 
work enough to pay $10 for it? We submit 
this, not as a proposition, but simply as a ques- 
tion, and should like to hear from those who 
approve and would like the work. Reader, 
what say you? 


re 


OUR BOOK NOTICES. 


Ir is seldom that We can afford space to give 
a lengthy review of new books. All the ends 
of the public, ourselves, and the book publishers 
are met by our giving a full title and a suitable 
description of the work. From such description 
our readers are enabled to judge whether or 
not to buy the book, and this serves the pub- 
lisher in obtaining the desired publicity. If 
newspapers generally would adopt this plan, 
and instead of praising or criticising new works, 
would give truthful descriptions of them, it 
would be an object for book publishers to send 
them their new books for notice. This would 
be reciprocal, and all parties be benefited. 

We commend no questionable book; nor, © 
indeed, books that have no other purpose than 
to amuse. But we may give the titles of many 
which are.of this class. 

The public fancy fiction. We regard our 
time too valuable to be thus thrown away. To 
us, “life is real; life is earnest;” and we can 
spend it more profitably than in hearing or in 
reading idle tales. Others, who are differently 
constituted and differently situated, whose time 
“hangs heavy,” may enjoy the sweet mental 
intoxication of the exciting and ravishing 
romance. 

There are books for every class. Our record 
aims to be tolerably complete. You pay your 
money and choose. 
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PHonetic Tracntne.—This method of in- 
structing children in the orthography of lan- 
guage has been introduced into many primary 
schools with the most satisfactory results. 

At the South, since the institution of schools 
for the freedmen, the phonetic method has been 
tried by many progressive teachers, and their 
united testimony is that “it is the best and 
readiest means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the Romanic method,” because, among other 
reasons, “it puts a common-place, but really 
inestimable privilege—the ability to read— 
within the reach of those who, without some 
such aid, would probably never possess them- 
selves of the blessing.” It would be greatly 
to the advantage of teachers in general to study 
this method, and apply it in their schools, be- 
cause it is the most thorough system by which 
children may be taught not only to spell words 
analytically, but to pronounce them, as they 
are rarely heard, correctly and distinctly. It 
is the hope ardently cherished by most educa- 
tionalists that the time will come when words 
in the English language will be spelled as they 
are pronounced; and it is evident that the 
surest way to attain such end is by the promo- 
tion of the phonetic reform. 
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KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


BY JOHN P. JACKSON, 





[CONCLUDED. ] 

THEODORE, being settled quietly on his 
throne, gave some attention to the regulation of 
his people’s private interests. The judges were 
known to be a very dishonest class, and Theo- 
dore determined to test them. So he brought 
a case before them in which he evidently was 
in the wrong, and demanded what the law de- 
creed. “Your Majesty is the law and the 
code,” replied they ; “we can have no voice in 
the matter.” So he took them at their word, 
and became the tribunal before which the 
meanest of his subjects might appear with 
safety. It was then his custom to sit before 
the door of his tent at certain hours during the 
day, surrounded by his officers, and listen to 
the various complaints. His judgments were 
generally admitted to be just; but he was 
equally severe. The poorest peasant could al- 
ways obtain redress from the feudal chiefs, 
which they could not do under the judgeship 
régime. But Theodore’s greatest pride was his 
army, which he always kept in the best con- 
dition. He was a friend to the soldier; and he 
made them trust him implicitly. 

The year 1861, following six years’ of com- 
parative peace, found great changes in Theo- 
dore and his kingdom. Religious difficulties, 
which we have elsewhere sketched, caused 
him great annoyance. Theodore himself de- 
spised his corrupted priesthood, but still he did 
not wish foreign mission intervention. His 
savage pride was touched at any other hand 
than his own accomplishing Abyssinian re- 
generation. Mr. Bell was the only European 
that he would receive as an adviser; and as 
long as he lived everything prospered. His 
own people began to be dissatisfied—they felt 
disappointed in the non-fulfillment of the old 
tradition ; the clergy were jealous; the petty 
feudal princes also were bitter enemies; his 
wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, had 
been dead some time; he had married again, 
but he did not live happily with his new wife. 
His troubles with the missionaries and _ his 
foreign relations increased every day; famine, 
epidemics, and desertions reduced the army, 
and rebellion spread over the land, far and near. 
It was then that he gave way to the devilish 
part of his nature, and the reforms which he had 
accomplished were soon obliterated amid the 
deeds of bloodshed, more treacherous and cruel 
than those of any of his predecessors, that he 
reveled in. 

The nobility fought and pillaged; the peas- 
ants feared him; and the priests excommuni- 
cated him. The Mohammedans of Egypt 
pressed on together with the Turks, while 
rebellious chiefs from Shoa to Gondar beset 
him at all sides. Once more, however, he 
placed himself at the head of his army, and 
marched against the Agows and Tugrayans, his 
most powerful enemy. The day before he is- 
sued the following proclamation: “Thus says 
Jan-hoi, I pardon all those who shall this night 
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quit the camp of Negousie [the leader of his 
enemies], and I assign to them three places of 
refuge, namely, the church at Axum, that of 
Adona, and my own camp ; as for those I find to- 
morrow under arms, they may expect no 
mercy!’ In the morning, Negousie had only 
a few faithful soldiers left. He fought bravely, 
cut his way through Theodore’s ranks, and 
managed to gain the mountains. Finally he 
was captured, and with his principal officers 
suffered a horrible death. The next morning 
Theodore was received by a deputation of the 
clergy at Axum, and he uttered probably the 
most vainglorious speech ever man has dared 
to utter. “I have made a compact with God,” 
he said; “‘ He has promised not to descend to 
the earth to smite me, and I have promised 
not to ascend to heaven to strive with Him.” 
But he was evidently getting tired of this 
constant warring, Plots against his life were 
numerous, ‘“ God,” said he, “who has drawn 
me out of the dust to supplant legitimate 
princes, has not performed this miracle with- 
out having a motive. I have a mission, but 
what is it? At first I believed it was given 
me to raise this people up by means of pros- 
perity and peace; but in spite of all the good 
IT have done for them, more rebels rise against 
me than ever rose in the time of the worst 
tyranny. It is evident I have deceived my- 
self. This is a stiffmecked people, and it is 
needful to chastise them before they are called 
to enjoy the blessings which Providence has 
intended for them. Inow see my true véle: I 
shall be the Flail of the Wicked—the Judg- 
ment of God upon Abyssinia!” And as the 
beginning of the new programme for his reign 
he had engraved upon his gun-carriages and 
howitzers these words: “The Flail of the 
Wicked—Theodorus.” 


This course has been the means of most of 
his later disasters. But he has always kept at 
the head of his army, now reduced to a very 
small number, perpetrating excesses which we 
would prefer untold. As we see him, through 
Dr. Blanc, with his devoted followers, we in- 
voluntarily ask, Is this not a scene of the Mid- 
dle Ages? 

“The black and white tents of Theodore, 
pitched on a high conical hill, stood out in 
bold relief as the setting sun made the dark 
background darker still. A faint, distant hum, 
such as one hears on approaching a large city, 
came now and then to us, carried by the soft 
eyening breeze, and the smoke that arose for 
miles around the dark hill, crowned by its 
silent tents, left us no doubt that we should 
before long find ourselves face to face with the 
African despot, and that we were even then 
almost in the midst of his countless host. As 
we approached, messenger after messenger 

“came to meet us; we had to halt several times, 
march on again for a while, and then halt 
anew; at last the chief of the escort told us 
that it was time to dress. A small rowtie was 
accordingly pitched; we put on our uniforms, 
and, mounting again, had hardly proceeded a 
hundred yards, when, coming to a sudden turn 











in the road, we saw displayed before us one of 
those Eastern scenes which brought back to 
our memory the days of Lobo and of Bruce. 
A conical wooded hill, opposite to the one 
honored by the imperial tents, was covered to 
the very summit by the gunners and spearmen 
of Theodorus, all in gala dress, clad in shirts 
of rich-colored silks, the black, brown, or red 
shama falling from their shoulders; the bright 
iron of the lances shining like so many stars 
as the midday sun poured its rays through the 
dark foliage of the cedars. In the valley be- 
tween the hills, a large body of cavalry, about 
ten thousand strong, formed a double line, 
between which we advanced. On our right, 
dressed in gorgeous array, almost all bearing 
the silver shield and the bitwa, the horses 
adorned with richly-plated bridles, stood the 
whole of the officers of his Majesty’s army and 
household, the governors of provinces and of 
districts, etc. All were mounted, some on 
really noble-looking animals, tribute from the 
platenux of Gedjars and the highlands of the 
Shoa. On our left, the corps of cavalry was 
darker, but more compact, than its aristocratic 
vis-a-vis, We could well understand how 
thunder-stricken the poor scattered peasants 
must be when Theodore, at the head of the 
well-armed and well-mounted band of ruthless 
followers, suddenly appears among their peace- 
ful homes, and, before his very presence is sus- 
pected, has come, destroyed, and gone.” 


Such is Theodore, bent upon the fulfillment 
of his mission as the “ Flail of the Wicked.” 
‘““One by one,” adds Mr. Blanc, “he has Jost 
all the jewels of his crown; and at the present, 
the great conqueror of Abyssinia, the really 
remarkable man, is nothing more than a rob- 
ber chief, a wholesale murderer, without coun- 
try, army, or friends. Of all the Abyssinian 
empire, some years ago crouching and trem- 
bling at his feet, he now only retains a few 
ambas; his yery camp is pitched in the midst 
of his mortal foes. Mad with rage and despair, 
his cruelties know no bounds; his best friends, 
his staunchest supporters, his slavish followers, 
his enemies, all alike fall victims to his fury. 
He destroyed by fire the sacred churches, and 
cast into the flames aged priests and young 
maidens. He killed or loaded with fetters his 
friends, his faithful chiefs ; he tortured to death 
his adopted father; caroused in blood; ruined 
whole provinces by fire and the sword. Still 
the cowardly slaves trembled and obeyed; but 
when at last he added to all these atrocities the 
murder in cold blood of six hundred and sey- 
enty of his own soldiers, the men from 
Wadela, a cry of horror re-echoed throughout 
the land, the cup filled to the brim overflowed, 
and, driven to despair, soldiers deserted en 
masse, and the peasants armed, preferring death 
on the battle-field to his sway, the quiet of the 
grave to constant fear and misery.” 

We have sketched Theodore as an aspirant 
to power, as emperor, at the head of his army, 
and in his tent. We have introduced him to 
our readers surrounded by all the pomp anc 
magnificence of an Eastern potentate. We 
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shall now close our lengthy account of him by 
some descriptions of his personal appearance. 
M. Le Jean, the French consul, says: “In ap- 
pearance he is of average stature, of imposing 
carriage, and of an open and sympathetic 
physiognomy. Regardless of matters of eti- 
quette, he is negligent himself, but never in 
bad taste. A simple soldier’s coat, a pair of 
trowsers, and a belt, from which hang pistols 
and an English sword, and over which was a 
chama or embroidered toga, was his habitual 
costume. The furniture of his tent is simple, 
while his residences at Magdala and Debra 
Tabor are covered with silks and satins from 
France and India. He is proud, violent, and 
inclined to pleasure. He is sober, eats little, 
drinks more, but neyer up to any marked ex- 
citement. As to women, they have never had 
the least influence upon his public life.” 

Dr. Blanc, our latest, and, in most respects, 
best authority, says: “ Theodore is about forty- 
eight years of age, darker than many of his 
countrymen; his black eyes are slightly de- 
pressed, the nose straight, the mouth large, the 
lips small; he is well knit, a splendid horse- 
man, excels in the use of the spear, and on 
foot will tire his hardiest followers. When in 
good-humor the expression of his countenance 
is pleasing, his smile attractive, his manners 
courteous, really kingly; but when in anger, 
his aspect is really frightful, his black face 
acquires an ashy hue, his eyes, bloodshot and 
fierce, seem to shed fire, his thin lips, com- 
pressed, have but a whitish margin round the 
mouth, his very hair seems to stand erect, and 
his whole deportment is that of savage and 
ungovernable fury.” 

We have been compelled in our sketch to 
omit some important details in Theodore’s life 
connected with the present difficulty with 
England, which, however, are more connected 
with the political and religious history of the 
country than with Theodore himself. For 
that reason we have deemed it best to give 


THE STORY OF THE CAPTIVES. 

Rev. Dr. Gobat, the present Anglican bishop 
of Jerusalem, a Maltese clergyman, reported to 
England and Germany that it was their duty 
to evangelize the Abyssinian Jews; that it was 
a practicable task; but that they would not be 
allowed to preach to the native members of 
the Coptic or Christian Church. Missionaries 
were accordingly sent out at different times by 
the Society for the Propagation of Christianity 
Among the Jews, and by an evangelical mis- 
sion at Basle, in Switzerland. Among the 
missionaries who took up their residence in 
Abyssinia was the Rey. H. A. Stern, who had 
been sent from the London Society in 1860. 
Theodore’s reception of Mr. Stern, says M. Le 
Jean, was yery cool, adding the remark, “I 
am very tired of your Bible.” He, it appears, 
wrote something not very complimentary either 
to Theodore or his country; and he gave him 
permission to leave the country. But he had 
the imprudence to let the opportunity of es- 
caping pass, and when the emperor saw him 
again in October, 1863, he said: “You have 
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offended me in not using the permission I gave 
you to return to Massowah;.as you are a 
stranger I pardon you, but those of my sub- 
jects who ought to have enlightened you shall 
be severely punished.” He then ordered the 
two servants to be bastinadoed. Mr. Stern 
was compelled to witness the cruelty, and in- 
voluntarily bit the first finger of his hand. 
This gesture, among the Abyssinians, denotes 
the menace of momentary impotent anger. 
This did not escape Theodore’s notice, as well 
as that of his courtiers, who clamored for the 
punishment to be extended to Mr. Stern. The 
Negus, although alleging that Mr. Stern at- 
tached no importance to the gesture, acceded 
to their wishes, and the missionary was cruelly 
extended on the floor, and received the basti- 
nado so severely that, though he escaped the 
death to which one of his servants had fallen, 
it kept him in bed for some time after. 

A search was then made in the houses of the 
missionaries, which brought to light a number 
of letters in German and English relative to 
the biography of the emperor, and the latest 
events which had transpired in Abyssinia. 
Theodore had these translated, and the nature 
of their contents threw him into a violent pas- 
sion. He immediately issued orders to arrest 
three of the most culpable offenders, but the 
soldiers, not able to distinguish, put in irons 
all connected with the two missions, among 
them being two young ladies, Miss Flad and 
Miss Rosenthal. These were subsequently re- 
leased. Theodore then summoned all the 
European residents in Abyssinia to a sort of 
high-court at the capital, Gondar, when Messrs. 
Flad and Rosenthal, at whose houses the irri- 
tating documents had been found, were brought 
in. Theodore asked what sentence a European 
court would inflict upon those who spoke 
against their sovereign. The president of the 
commission said, “Death.” The result was, 
however, that the two were sentenced to con- 
finement in irons. “The most violent wound 
which the condemned papers inflicted on The- 
odore II.,” adds Le Jean, “ was not the descrip- 
tion of the useless barbarities committed during 
the two previous years, but the fact—although 
spoken of publicly, as is known to all Abys- 
sinia—that he was the offspring of a slaye who 
at one time was a vender of a medicinal root 
called kousso.” 


Soon after, Mr. Cameron, the English con- 
sul, was put in irons. The most reasonable 
explanation of this conduct is, that Mr. Cam- 
eron, on leaving Abyssinia in November, 1862, 
took with him the agent that the Negus forced 
upon him, and who was undoubtedly a spy, 
but dismissed him directly he crossed the 
frontier, and this had touched Theodore’s pride. 
Besides this, Mr. Cameron had been making 
a long tour in the neighboring districts of 
Sennar and Gallabat, to promote the com- 
mercial and political interests of Great Britain. 
Theodore could not understand Cameron’s ob- 
ject; he imagined that it was to consort with 
his mortal enemies the Egyptians, who had 
received the consul with every mark of sym- 
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pathy. Besides this, he was offended at not 
receiving an answer to a letter he had sent to 
Queen Victoria. The servants and employés of 
Mr. Cameron were also imprisoned and put in 
irons. The only Europeans who are at liberty 
are the workmen in Theodore’s foundry or 
arsenal at Gaffat. 

The last addition to the band of prisoners is 
the mission, consisting of Mr. Rassam, Dr. 
Blanc, and Lieutenant Prideaux, which was 
charged with the conveyance of the Queen’s 
letter to Theodore. 

The condition of these captives is a critical 
one, for, writes Dr. Blanc, “we know not in 
the morning what the evening may bring. 
The emperor daily riots in blood and murder; 
he lives but for one object—revenge.” 

It is hoped the English expedition under 
General Napier will speedily accomplish their 


rescue, although the difficulties attending an 
invasion of Theodore’s dominions, on account 
of the mountainous and wild character of the 
country, are very great. 








On Ethwology. 
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True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man,—Spurzheim. 





|ABYSSINIA AND ITS PHOPLE. 


Tue mad acts of Theodore has aroused pub- 
lic curiosity in regard to the people whom he 
represents. Abyssinian history is interesting, 
but at the same time confused, and in great 
part traditional and mythological. Indeed, 
everything connected with Abyssinia, and 
especially the origin of its various races, is 
involved in deep mystery. The influx of 
European scientific men along with the English 
expedition will, we hope, give us more light 
on these subjects. All that we can do at 
present is t6 present the facts. Philosophy 
must follow. We expect much from the dis- 
tinguished German traveler and ethnologist, 
Dr. Rolfs, who is now in that country, having 
been sent out under the auspices of the Prussian 
government. 

The Abyssinian people themselves claim that 
they descended from the Hebrew race; and 
their manners and customs, more especially in 
their religious doctrines and forms (though 
now nearly lost), would seem to favor this 
view. Its kings have always claimed their 
descent from the line of King Solomon. Their 
language, too, is not far removed from the 
Hebrew. “So striking is this resemblance,” 
says Mr. Pritchard in his “ Natural History of 
Man,” between the modern Abyssinians and 
the Hebrews of old, that we can hardly look 
upon them but as branches of one family; and, 
if we had not convincing evidence to the con- 
trary, and knew-not for certain that the 
Abrahamidee originated in Chaldea, and to the 
northward and eastward of Chaldea, we might 
form a very probable hypothesis, which should 
bring them down as a band of wandering 
shepherds from the mountains of Habesh 
(Abyssinia), and identify them with the pastor 
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kings, who, according to Mane- 
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land of the Pharaohs, and be- 
ing, after some centuries, expel- 
led thence by the will of the 
gods, sought refuge in Judea, 
and built the walls of Jerusalem. 
The ethnological problem of 
their origin is very difficult to 
solve; indeed, almost impossi- 
ble at the present stage of the 
development of facts concerning | 
them. We find a Caucasian 
groundwork, and in some tribes 
a Caucasian superstructure, as in 
Theodore himself. Occasionally 
are found among them Caucasian 
features of the noblest type, set 
in material of the darkest hue. 
Again, we find traces of resem- 
blance to the Bedouins of Ara- 
bia; and blendings with the 
Greek, the Portuguese, the Jew, 
the Gallas, and the negro. 
Jackson questions whether |: 
they must not be considered as 
the true Ethnic root of the old |= 
Egyptian population, who de- 
scended from the uplands by the 
river-route till they reached 
northern Nubia, where, mingling 
with both correlated and alien 
tribes—that is, Semitic and Indo- 
European Caucasians—they, un- 
der the leadership of these more 
civilized immigrants, emerged 
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THE PEOPLE. 




















On the low lands near the Red 
Sea are the tribes of the Shoas 
and numerous Bedouins. These 
latter have no record of their ad- 
vent on the African coast, or the 
causes that induced them to 
leave the lands of their ances- 
(\\| tors. They have long, black, 
| silky hair, small extremities, a 
straight nose, small lips and dark, 
\\\ bronzed complexions. These 
\\| roam about on the banks of the 
Barka and its tributaries, seeking 
pasture and water for their nu- 
merous flocks. Passing up on to 
the highlands we find the Ti- 
greans, who, in general appear- 
ance, may be described with the 





inland. Theodore is a good rep- 
ii resentative of the latter tribe. 
f|These are generally classed as 
Abyssinians. Mr. Crawford 
thinks that they are a cognate 
ace with the Gallas, although 
heir language differs. He de- 
cribes them as follows: 

“The Abyssinians are a black 
people, of various shades of dark- 



























































ness; they have prominent fea- 




















into the Egyptians of Egypt. 


tures; but the flat nose, thick 
=! lips, and wooly hair of the negro 












































The presence of the elements 
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== =| are all absent. In complexion, 
























































person, and appearance they 














of the Jewish language and many ! 

















of their religious customs prove & 
that they must have once had a 
very intimate connection with 
the Jews. 





GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINES. 






ABYSSINIAN 


WARRIORS. 





Before advancing to the peo- 
ple, we shall first give the land they live in. 
Abyssinia embraces an extent of territory situ- 
ated between 9° and 16° north latitude, 36° east 
longitude, and the Red Sea, or rather the low 
land inhabited by the lawless tribes of Shoas, 
Danakils, and Adals. Its other boundaries 
are—to the west, the Sennar; to the south, the 
Galla country; to the north and east, the 
Soudan, Mensa, Bogos, ete. 

The general aspect of the country has often 


been compared, especially by Germans, to 


Switzerland. There is a barrier of hills, which 
at a distance ranging from ten to seventy miles 
from the Red Sea, is a natural rocky barrier to 
invaders. These hills are raised, in three ter- 
races, to a height of over ten thousand feet, 
and their summits lack only the eternal snow 
to crown them Alpine kings. Beyond lie the 
highlands of Abyssinia. These hills have been 
split into enormous clefts, and up these is the 
road which the English army will have to 
defile. The wild torrents that rush down these 
in the rainy season are appalling ; and time has 








deepened the abysses until they exclude the sun 
at midday. Sometimes these narrow passes 
become small valleys, and there the tired trav- 
eler wishes to rest from the burning sun; but 
woe to him if the torrentcomes. Oncea whole 
tribe of Arabs encamped in one of these val- 
leys, but the torrent rushed down without a 
moment’s warning, and they were all swept 
away. 

These valleys in the hot season transport 
the observer by the luxuriance of their tropical 
vegetation. . There range the elephant and the 
lion; the boa lurks in the tall reedy grass; 
while in the narrow defiles, the eagle finds a 
home amid the crags, and troops of dog-faced 
monkeys keep up a continual clamor. Such 
is the Badoda Pass. At length the highlands 
are reached. The tropical heat is now a tem- 
perate sun; and travelers describe it as a 
country flowing with “milk and honey.” Three 
harvests a year spring from the soil, and its 
inhabitants should, in proportion, be prosperous 
and happy. Abyssinia is, indeed, allowed to 








have been thought to resemble 
— dark Arabs.” 
are Zt The entire Abyssinian popu- 
ay lation is estimated at between 
three and four millions, and is 
divided into two classes, the til- 
~~~ lers of the land and their para- 
sites. Although the ground produces three 
harvests a year, the poor laborers are clad in 
rags, and are constantly plundered. Soldiers 
are the curse of the land. Beggars are numer- 
ous; and thousands have no homes. “ Curious 


to say,” says Dr. Blanc, “the peasant is des- . 


pised ; his very name is applied as an insulting 
epithet. The priestis not much respected ; the 
soldier stands higher in the social scale; but 
the ragged, itchy, leprous beggar is exalted 
above all.. Beggary is the only honorable pro- 
fession in Abyssinia.” The merchants, as arule, 
are rich, and held in pretty good repute., Their 
profits are enormous, but their risks are great. 
The Abyssinian dress consists principally of 
a large piece of cloth, which is alike the garb 
of the menial, the peasant, and the noble; the 
only difference is in the quaiity, The priests 
alone wear turbans; they and the lower orders 
shave their headsonceamonth. The soldiers’ 
hair is allowed to grow long, is besmeared with 
butter, and powdered with a green leaf hav- 
ing a fragrant smell. All wear trowsers of 





: Amharas, who dwell still farther _ 
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Great men alone are allowed to 
wear a shirt. This is an article conferred only 
by the sovereign. A “shirtman” is held in 
high esteem. The spear, the sword, and the 
shield are the soldicr’s arms. 

The women’s dress consists of a long shirt, 
reaching down to their feet, made of common 
cloth, and tied round the waist by asmall band 
of the same material. Those of higher rank 
have embroidered calico shirts ; some are said 
to be very handsomely worked. When trayel- 
ing, they wear lidalwas, or trowsers, and a shama 
thrown over the head, as well as covering the 
body, leaving only a small aperture for their 
black eyes to peep through. Silver rings 
—ten on the small finger, four on the index, 
and four on the third finger—are seen on al- 
most every female’s hand. Young girls shave 
the crown of the head; married women and 
those past sixteen years of age allow all the 
hair to grow, and wear it braided in small or 
large plaits, gathered in front and allowed to 
fall on the neck and shoulders. Butter in 
abundance adorns this coiffure—the greater the 
amount the more it indicates wealth and rank. 

The Gallas, who are now the conquering 
race of Abyssinia, appear to be of finer organi- 
zation than the other tribes inhabiting the 
plateau. They have taken advantage of The- 
odore’s decline, and have reduced already to 
their sway forty-two kingdoms. They are a 
curious, mystical people, and originally are 
supposed to have come from the region of the 
equator, on the shores of the great Nile lakes, 
about the year 15387. They are much fairer 
than the Abyssinians ; their hair is longer and 
more silky, while their features are more deli- 
cate. They have a somewhat noble appear- 
ance; are grave, thoughtful, and eloquent; 
generally handsome, with the pride of a nation 
of warriors, but still amenable to reason. 
Their women are not concealed, and mix freely 
in society. They are often beautiful, almost 
always graceful, liberal of their smiles and 
favors to the braves, and scorning a coward. 
Farther south, the women are said to be more 
chaste. Each Galla takes as many wives as 
hecansupport. Their features, when unmixed 
with other races, are Caucasian. 


white cotton. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Where only the priests and physicians can, 


‘ as arule, read and write, there can be, neces- 


A 
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sarily, but little literature. The extent of the 
knowledge of these classes of society is exceed- 
ingly small; to recite the Psalms of Dayid is 
about the most they ever attempt. The Abys- 
sinian script is very complicated; Ahe con- 
sonants undergoing changes when attached to 
different vowels, so that the complete alphabet, 
though composed of only thirty-three conso- 
nants, consists of about two hundred lapidary 
characters. The priests have made some little 
use of it. It has enabled them to preserve an 
ancient language called the Geed, which is to 
the Abyssinians what the Sanscrit is to the 
Hindus, Pali to the Buddhists, Send to the Ge- 
bres, and what the Slavic once was to the 
Javanese. The only remarkable work in it is 
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a translation of the Bible, which is to the 
Abyssinians what the Veda is to the Hindus, 
but being, like it, withheld from the laity, with 
the exception of the Psalms. They haye some 
other works, generally borrowed from the 
Greek fathers; and have native historians, or, 
rather, chroniclers. The old Ethiopian language, 
which is now only the language of the eccle- 
siastics and scholars, resembles the Arabic 
somewhat, but still more the Hebrew. The 
present Amharic language is, like the race it- 
self, impure and mixed. The greater number 
of words can be traced to Fez, Arabic, or He- 
brew. The current tongues of Amhara and 
Tigré are also much mixed with Arabic words, 
which is easily explained by the narrowness 
of the sea that divides Arabia from Abyssinia, 
and the enterprising character of the Arabs of 
Yemen, under the name of Sabeans. As to 
education, there are no schools except the 
monasteries. 


PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

“The parasites of Abyssinia,” says Dr. Blanc, 
“include the priests, the soldiers, and the beg- 
gars. The thousands of priests, who live on 
the fat of the land, are a heayy burden to the 
peasants. Churches arise on all sides, and to 
each of them a large number of priests is 
attached. When Gondar was the capital of 
the Abyssinian empire, it boasted of no less 
than forty-four churches, and each of them had 
to support three hundred and seventeen priests 
or deacons—not bad for a population of from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand. There may 
be some exceptions, but as arule the Abyssinian 
priest is ignorant and bigoted. Many can not 
read, few can write. 
certain number of Ethiopic prayers; these 
are chanted, accompanied by dances, for the 
edification of an ignorant and superstitious 
people. The Virgin Mary, some saints, or 
certain renowned anchorites are held in much 
higher esteem than God himself. The several 
ceremonies of the Church are a curious mix- 
ture of Christianity, Judaism, and ignorance. 
Christianity is here but a name—an empty 
epithet, by which the poor are duped and im- 
postors thrive.” 

The revenues of the Church are in the hands 
of the princes; the influence of monasticism 
has checked all efforts at reform. The turbu- 
lent, ignorant, fanatical monks place them- 
selves at the bottom of all political and state 
affairs, and have been a great hindrance to 
Theodore’s success. Priests play a great part 
in sickness; in every desperate case they are 
called in to read and sing psalms, and to write 
charms, that are affixed to the patient, his bed, 
the doorposts of the house, and even to his 
favorite horse and mule! They also act as 
accoucheurs in this manner. Much of the 
church property has lain waste for centuries 
because of the laziness of the clergy. The 
corruption of the priests has poisoned the 
whole land. They spend two-thirds of the 
year as fast days; but the remainder are gener- 
ally feast days and holydays; and it is said 
they are often not in a state to officiate on fast 
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aays. King Theodore has always been a 
scourge to these drones. 

The churches are sometimes very pictur- 
esque, being always built in a commanding 
position, and surrounded by cedar trees. They 
are all built on the same pattern—a large, cir- 
cular stone building, composed of three con- 
centric circles. The smaller central room is 
screened from the eyes of the people, and the 
priests alone.can enter it. Itis intended to repre- 
sent the Holy of Holies. It contains the tabot, 
or ark, a small wooden box, the receptacle of 
the sacred volumes. The sanctuary where the 
priests officiate is formed by the second circle. 
This is in reality the church, as the nave where 
the congregation assemble is but a veranda. 
The interior of the church, and sometimes also 
the veranda, are adorned with rude paintings 
of favorite saints, the Virgin Mary, God, the 
devil, and the former emperors. The chief of 
the Abyssinian Church is called the Abouna 
(Our Father); he is a Coptic bishop, is chosen 
by the Coptic patriarchs in Cairo, and resides 
at Jerusalem. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS—SOCIAL RELATIONS, ETC. 

The Abyssinians can not be said to have an 
an institution of marriage. Theodore was 
probably the most chaste person in all Abys- 
sinia; and he set the example to his people 
in having but one wife. Polygamy exists to a 
fearful extent. All who can afford to do so 
keep several wives and concubines. Few 
avail themselves of the bonds of religious mar- 
riage; they prefer the more simple ceremony 
of marrying by the “ King’s death” (the usual 
form of oath in the country), which is as easily 
contracted as dissolved. The women are kept 
in a very degraded position; they are not al- 
lowed to sit or eat in the presence of the men, 
they cook the food, spin the cotton, clean the 
stables, and carry water and wood. Men, on 
the other hand, wash the clothes, go to the 
market, are dressmakers, embroiderers, and 
tailors.* As to social affection, it is almost out 
of the question altogether. 

Marriages are consummated at a very early 
age. The Abyssinian youth begins to think 
about matrimony when he is twelve years of 
age, and the girl is often but nine or ten. After 
the terms have been agreed on, and the bargain 
sealed in oxen, on that day the bride is care- 
fully washed by her female relatives—this 
probably being the first time for a year that 
she has undergone that process; her hair is 
plentifully besmeared with butter in the latest 
fashion, and a feast is prepared at the houses 
of both the bride and the bridegroom. During 
the festivities, the bride is brought in on the 
back of a male relative, dumped on the floor; 
and dances and other amusements consume the 
night. At daybreak, the bridegroom, who has 
been feasting at his own house, makes his ap- 
pearance with a strong body of friends, well 
armed; fire a volley with their matchlocks; 
while he enters and claims his wife. <A 
simple religious ceremony sometimes then 
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takes place; kisses are exchanged, and the 
groom, seizing his wife, carries her out, and 
transfers her to the charge of a groomsman, 
while he himself sces to the settlement of the 
dowry. It is considered indispensable to the 
completion of this ceremony that two or three 
of the groomsmen should occupy the same 
chamber as the couple for a few days. But, 
generally, everything in the above shape is 
dispensed with altogether. Burials are said to 
be about as revolting, for the dying are often 
buried before life is extinct, on the least sign 
of torpor. Then, sometimes, their voices are 
heard from the new-made graves; these are 
supposed to be the evil spirits claiming their 
prey. Boys, at birth, have the point of a spear 
placed in their mouths by a warrior, who 
stands outside the tent; and this is supposed to 
inspire courage. 

Their social character, indeed, is dreadfully 
low. “Immoral, sensual, and ignorant,” says 
Dr. Blane, “it is impossible for Abyssinians to 
hold any social intercourse. Their festivals are 
but low and coarse orgies; they have no litera- 
ture; no means of recreation; their power of 
conversation is most limited. It generally be- 
gins about God, and ends with lascivious talk 
or begging. Jealousy compels them to treat 
as prisoners their temporary wives; and though 
superstitious and bigoted, they fear more the 
despot than the Creator. ‘There is a God in 
heaven, it is true, they say, ‘ but there is also 
a Theodorus on earth; the first is far, the 
second near.’ In short, what can be said of a 
people with whom prostitution is no shame; 
robbery, treachery, and murder area glory; and 
who consider it the greatest shame to wash 
except once a year, on St. John’s day? Better, 
far better, a savage race than a semi-civilized 
one.” Let us conclude with Dr. Blanc’s sum- 
mary. 

“T should like to find in the people among 
whom I have been detained so Jong a prisoner 
some good point, some redeeming virtue; to 
be able to extol their religious and moral life, 
their courage, their veracity, and not to be ex- 
posed to the charge that my judgment is 
prejudiced, and that my sufferings guide my 
pen. Alas! much as I regret it, in all honesty 
I must declare that, as far as I am aware, the 
Abyssinians have not a single good quality. 
They are cowards and treacherous, can not 
speak the truth, delight in robbery, and boast 
of most cruel and dastardly murders. Naturally 
drunkards and gluttons, they are only abstemi- 
ous by necessity ; of such coarse morality that 
the most debauched would blush at the sight 
of their corrupt manners; their pleasure is to 
bully the poor and helpless, while they humbly 
cringe before the rich and powerful.” 

Since the above was written, the news has 
been received of the unexpected collapse of 
the Anglo-Abyssinian war by a single battle 
at Magdala, where King Theodore and his 
army were completely routed. Theodore him- 


self was found dead on the field, having, as re- 
ported, committed suicide rather than fall into 
the hands of the victors. The captives were 
found alive, and well. 
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CRAWFURD ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES 
By Naturau SrvLection.—The Darwinian 
theory of a profitable variation in every species 
of plants and animals, was the object of a refu- 
tation, delivered before the London Ethnologi- 
cal Society by the president, J. Crawfurd, Esq. 
The lecturer proceeded to show that in authen- 
ticated history, however remote, there is no 
trace of any variation in species; but that the 
mummies of the ibis and kestral hawk, and 
drawings of the ox, ass, dog, and goose, which 
existed in ancient Egypt, declare them to be 
identical with the same species at the present 
day. The arguments of the Darwinian 
school are chiefly derived from the variations 
to be met with in animals and plants; and 
these seldom occur in a wild state, but only af- 
ter subjection to the control of man. The dis- 
position to variation, however, is not found in 
all species, the ass and the camel being notable 
instances. Whenever it does take place under 
man’s influence, it results in a weakening in the 
animal of those qualities which render it most 
fit to maintain the “struggle for life.” After a 
return to the wild state, the bird or animal 
loses the qualities it had acquired in domestic- 
ity, and again merges into the common stock. 
This, if the theory of progressive and profitable 
development were correct, it should not do, 
but should impart its own properties to its fel- 
lows. The same thing was seen in plants—the 
rose and pine-apple for instance—which by 
cultivation gained qualities agreeable to man, 
but lost the power of spontaneous reproduc- 
tion. 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, %, ca 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,—Hosea iv, 6. 





DIN GiATSTAE” TOP: 


“JT SHALL die first a-top,’ was the mournful 
exclamation of Dean Swift, as he gazed on a 
noble oak whose upper branches had been 
struck by lightning. “I shall be like that 
tree—TI shall die first a-top.” Afflicted for years 
with giddiness and pain in the head, he looked 
forward with prophetic dread to insanity as the 
probable termination of his existence, and after 
nine years of mental and bodily suffering, the 
great satirist, the mighty polemic, the wit, and 
the poet died, as he had feared and half pre- 
dicted, “in a ‘rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
hole.” 

“ Dying at the top” is the disease to which a 
fearful number of Americans are to-day ex- 


| posed. In the high-wrought state of civiliza- 


tion to which we have attained, hardly any 
complaint is so common as that of a brain 
overworked. The complaint is not uttered by 
literary men and scholars only, but is echoed 
by all who are striving for fame or fortune 
against eager and formidable competitors. The 


lawyer, the clergyman, the merchant, the: 


speculator — all are suffering from overwork, 











from that strain of special faculties in the di- 
rection toward special objects out of which 
comes neryous exhaustion, with the maladies 
consequent on over-stimulus and prolonged 
fatigue. It is in our great cities that this evil 
has reached the most fearful pass. A person 
living a quiet, leisurely life in the country can 
have no adequate conception of the seyere and 
exhausting labors to which hundreds subject 
themselves in a second-rate city in his neigh- 
borhood, especially in the higher walks of pro- 
fessional life; nor can the inhabitant of such 
a city, groan as he may under his toils, con- 
ceive of the more burdensome duties of the 
corresponding classes in a great commercial 
center. The brain of a leading lawyer, 
merchant, or business man is forever on the 
stretch. By day and by night he can think of 
nothing, and dream of nothing, but the iron 
realities of life. Anxious, perplexing thought 
sits on his brow as he rubs his eyes at day- 
break; hurrying to the breakfast table, he 
swallows his steak and his coffee in a twink- 
ling, jumps up from his chair almost immedi- 
ately, and, without having spoken a pleasant 
word, hastens away to the high-courts of 
Mammon, to engage in the sharp struggle for 
pelf. There he spends hour after hour in 
calculating how to change his hundreds to 
thousands; dinner and supper—which he 
bolts, never eats—come and go almost without 
observation; even nightfall finds him still em- 
ployed, with body and mind jaded, and eyes 
smarting with sleeplessness; till at length, far 
in the night, the toil-worn laborer seeks his 
couch, only to think of the struggles and anx- 
ieties of the day, or to dream of those of to- 
morrow. Thus things go on day after day, 
till the poor bond-slave of Mammon finds his 
constitution shattered. The doctor is sum- 
moned, and sends him to Europe; he travels 
listlessly—he ean not leave thought behind 
him ; the disease creeps on apace; the under- 
taker soon takes his dimensions in his mind’s 
eye; paralysis seizes him; he lives a few 
years organically alive to enjoy the fruits of 
his labors; and then descends to his everlast- 
ing rest, with the glorious satisfaction, perhaps, 
of having gained, for his joyless days and 
sleepless nights, a larger “ pile” than any other 
man on ’Change. 


Who will say that such a life has been spent 
as God designed? Can there be a more pitiful 
failure than when the means of happiness thus 
swallow uptheend? Were suffering to follow 
instantly upon the heels of transgression—were 
the account to be settled with nature daily, 
few persons would violate her laws. Unfor- 
tunately for such fanatical devotees of business, 
she runs up long accounts with her children, 
and, like a chancery lawyer, seldom brings in 
“ that little bill” till the whole subject of litiga- 
tion has been eaten up. The poor devotee of 
Mammon, who thought to outwit her, finds at 
last that she is a most accurate bookkeeper— 
that, neglecting nothing, she has set down 
everything to his credit, and debited him with 
everything—that not the eighth part of a cent 
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has escaped her notice; and though the items 
are small, yet, added up, they show a frightful 
balance against him, and he finds himself at 
forty or fifty physically bankrupt, a broken- 
down, prematurely old man. 


This madness—this self-killing, for self-killing 
it is, as truly as if he were to cut a vein, and 
drain away his own life-blood, drop by drop— 
is less astonishing in the case of the merchant 
than in that of the professional man, and the 
scholar who makes the acquisition of knowledge 
the principal end of life. The latter are, or 
ought to be, thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws of physiology; and yet the facts show 
that they are either ignorant of its most ele- 
mentary principles or lack the self-command 
to act upon them. Not long since an English 
journal related of a leading barrister, that he 
acquired an income of fifteen thousand pounds, 
but was every night so completely exhausted 
by his labors that, for several hours after their 
cessation, he could not be addressed or ap- 
proached without experiencing the acutest 
nervous distress. How many lawyers in our 
own large cities break down just as they have 
acquired a full mastery of the intricate science 
of jurisprudence, and when their faculties of 
mind and body should be in the highest vigor! 
How many clergymen are physically insolvent 
—mere wrecks of their former selves—at forty! 
And the scholar—who that is familiar with 
literary biography does not know that half of 
the languages of Europe may be mastered, 
while the prodigy that has stuffed himself with 
so much learning knows not, or seems not to 
know, that by perpetual study, without out- 
door exercise, he is committing a slow suicide? 
When Leyden, a Scotch enthusiast of this 
stamp, was warned by his physician of the con- 
sequences, if he continued, while ill with a 
fever and liver complaint, to study ten hours a 
day, he coolly replied, “ Whether I am to live or 
die, the wheel must go round to the last. * * 
I may perish in the attempt; but if I die with- 
out surpassing Sir William Jones a hundred- 
fold in Oriental learning, let never a tear for 
me profane the eye of a borderer.” No 
wonder that he sank into his grave in his 
thirty-sixth year, the victim of self-murder. 
Alexander Nicolly, a professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, who, it was said, could walk to the 
wall of China without an interpreter, died a 
few years ago at the same age, chiefly from the 
effects of intense study; and Dr. Alexander 
Murray, a similar prodigy, died at thirty-eight 
of the same cause. Sir Humphrey Davy, in 
the height of his fame, nearly killed himself by 
the excessive eagerness with which he prose- 
cuted his inquiries into the alkaline metals— 
pursuing his labors in the night till three or four 
o'clock, and even then often rising before the 
servants of the laboratory. Excessive applica- 
tion threw Boerhaave into a delirium for six 
weeks; it gave a shock to the powerful frame 
of Newton; it cut short the days of Sir Walter 
Scott; and it laid in the grave the celebrated 
Weber, whese mournful exclamation amid his 
multiplied engagements is familiar to many an 
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admirer of his weird-like music: “ Would that 
I were a tailor, for then I should haye a Sun- 
day’s holiday.” 

It is related of Sir Philip Sidney, that, when 
at Frankfort, he was advised by the celebrated 
printer Languet not to neglect his health during 
his studies, “ lest he should resemble a traveler 
who, during a long journey, attends to himself, 
but not to his horse.” When will professional 
men, business men, and scholars act upon this 
homely but sensible advice? What can be 
more crazy than the conduct of a traveler who, 
haying a journey of five hundred miles to per- 
form, which he can rightly perform only at the 
rate of fifty miles a day, lashes his horse into 
a speed of a hundred, at the risk of breaking 
him down in mid-journey? We are aware 
of the excuses given for this insanity. We 
know very well that the poor bond-slave of 
business pretends that he must overdraw his 
bank account with nature—though every draft 
will have ultimately to be repaid with com- 
pound interest—in order to maintain his posi- 
tion in society or on ’Change, and that the 
intellectual slave, besides this reason, will plead 
the deep enjoyment he finds in unceasing 
work or study. But it is simply absurd for 
any man to state that he is compelled to main- 
tain a particular status in society—that he must 
moye in this or that circle—that he must chal- 
lenge this or that degree of respect from those 
around him. The argument is just that by 
which the Swartwouts, the Schuylers, and the 
whole race of swindlers, embezzlers, and de- 
faulters have defended and excused their 
crimes. There is nothing but a wretched vanity 
underlying all these pretenses ; and he who, to 
gratify so low a passion, deliberately over- 
tasks his bodily and mental energies year after, 
from January to December, need not be aston- 
ished if, like Swift, he suddenly finds himself 
himself “ dying a-top,” or if the verdict of the 
public—the coroner’s jury at large—should be, 
after the release of his weary spirit from the 
more weary body—died by his own hand. 


[The writer of the above, in the Chicago T7ri- 
bune, covers the ground in a very general man- 
ner. He quite overlooks some of the more 
important causes of “dying at the top,” namely, 
the immoderate use of stimulants and im- 
proper food. But he is not discussing the sub- 
ject from a physiological point of view, and he 
has not, therefore, given that close analysis 
which the subject is entitled to receive. Had 
he expatiated on the effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants; on the use of tobacco in its various 
forms; on the irregular hours at which meals 
are taken; the indifferent quality of food eaten, 
and its hasty and imperfect preparation ; badly 
ventilated sleeping rooms; the almost total 
neglect of bathing; and last, but not least, the 
deplorable indifference to a religious life, so 
prevalent in refined society, he would have 
greatly added to the practical value of his truly 
excellent article. 

He says nothing of the hot-house method in 


“which children are now educated in the schools 


—the mere brain development, and the almost 
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total neglect of bodily training. From the 
child of ten up to the students in our colleges, 
little or no attention is given to the most es- 
sential part of one’s growth and culture; all 
is concentrated on intellect, and we have the 
ill-formed, cadayerous weaklings, such as we 
see turned out for scholars—dyspeptic stom- 
achs, contracted lungs, feeble voices, and feeble 
minds. What but alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, 
and the like, could get a response from such 
poor mental machinery? And how long can 
it last, under the spur? Sensible parents and 
sensible teachers will, it is hoped, do what 
they can to correct this sad state of things, and 
put the child in the way to become a man, and 
the man in the way to live a life of health, 
usefulness, and godliness. ] 


0-0 


TEMPERANCE vs. INTEMPERANCE. 


Durine the great rebellion the floodgates 
of intemperance weré everywhere opened, and 
thousands who never before drank alcoholic 
liquors were induced by physicians and oth- 
ers to take just a little, when exposed to either 
heat or cold, night or day, wet or dry. Many 
young men thus contracted the habit of drink- 
ing. It is believed that the actual drunken- 
ness of officers lost us thousands of men. The 
Confederates confess that it was this which 
caused the most serious disasters to certain of 
their generals who by drink were disqualified 
for doing their duty. The demoralization thus 
caused is perpetuated. When the appetite be- 
comes thoroughly perverted, it is “ wp-hill work” 
to bring it again into a normal or healthy state. 
Just now a great national election is absorbing 
the minds of many, and the excitement runs 
high. Not afew weak men will be so carried 
away as to forget themselves, and be led into 
the temptation of drinking. Hence the neces- 
sity of extra vigilance on the part of temper- 
ance men at this time. Men, women, and chil- 
dren will form themselves into societies, Bands 
of Hope, Sons of Temperance, and Good Tem- 
plars throughout the country. And while the 
demon of temptation will appear on every 
hand, these good angels will also be present, 
to warn and to guard. With a view to instruct, 
re-impress, and fortify those who are willing to 
be saved themselves, and to help save others, we 
have published a list of twenty or more of the 
best works yet issued on the subject, including 
speeches, essays, lectures, sermons, addresses, 
and orations. Copies of these works in every 
family would tend to save many of the rising 
generation from becoming drunkards. This 
catalogue will be sent free to any address, from 
this office, on receipt of stamp with which to 
prepay postage. Circulate the documents. 
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Hicu-HEELED SHOES, CRooKED LEGS, AND 
Sort Tors.—It would seem that one absurd 
fashion must quickly follow another the world 
over. One of the latest—it has been creeping 
on for a year or two—is high-heeled and short- 
toed boots and shoes. The evil resulting from 
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short-toed shoes is this: it causes the 
toe-nails to grow down into the flesh, 
often rendering surgical operations nec- 
essary. Read what the Pacific Medical 
Journal says of high heels: “ When 
the heel is raised an inch above the sole 
of the foot, the bones of the leg, thigh, 
and pelvis, to say nothing of those of 
the foot itself, are thrown out of their 
normal relations to each other in stand- 
ing and walking. Deformity in some 
degree is an inevitable result. With 
children the result is sooner effected, 
and more strongly marked. But if 
fashion pronounce for high heels, the 
question is settled. Did not doctors 
write libraries thirty years ago against 
tight lacing? And what effect had 
their denunciations so long as fashion 
prescribed lacing, and called for wasp- & 
like waists? Quite probably the pre- 
sent prevalence of uterine disorders is 
partly the effect of this vicious practice 
in the present and the past generations. 
So fashion discards the bonnet, and 
women who have been accustomed to 
warm hoods, go forth into the wintry 
wind bareheaded, with the exception of 
a small patch of covering over the fore- 
head, thus courting neuralgia. Thereis 
a blessing, however, in the very fickle- 
ness of fashion, and a new costume will 
soon be dictated. So there is hope that — 
before a generation of girls with crooked shins 
shall be produced, the high heels will be ban- 
ished; much more hope from this source than 
from respectful attention to reason and the 
laws of hygiene.” 

[Better wear the moccasins of our native 
squaws, who can walk miles without tiring, 
than the short-toed, high-heeled cripplers that 
spotl our feet. Weare getting so near to China 
now that we shall probably ere long adopt the 
fashions of that Flowery Kingdom. ] 
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THOMAS D. McGHE. 
LATE MEMBER OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


A VERY large brain and a very active tem- 


perament, with an excitable, impetuous nature, 


were prominent characteristics in this man. 
That he had by inheritance great natural ca- 
pabilities could not be doubted. Add to this, 
high culture and great ambition, an insatiable 
love for fame, and we have the character he 
was. How much real moral principle, as com- 
pared with his brilliant intellect, he possessed, 
is known to those who came in contact with 
him. His head indicates the self-seeking, self- 
inspired politician. He would do all things 
for his sake, nothing for your sake, save to 
make you serve as a round in the ladder on 
which he might climb up. After attaining his 
ends, reaching the goal of his ambition, he 
would relapse into a state of repose, and enjoy 
the fruits of his exertions. That he would be 
animated by high philanthropy, that he would 
subordinate self to principle, we do not affirm, 
as we do not observe any marked indication. 
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His social nature made him friendly and gal- 
lant, and smoothed his path to success. He 
had energy and enterprise, and was well cal- 
culated to impress others favorably through 
the vigor of his mind and the impulsive and 
magnetic energy of his character. 

As a speaker, he was earnest and free, and 
knew how to warm up the sympathy and 
affection of his auditors. His imagination was 
strong, and his language being copious, he 
possessed more than common ability as a 
speaker and writer. 


The substance of the following biographical 
sketch is taken mainly from the Montreal Ga- 
zette. 

Mr. McGee was born on the 18th April, 1825, 
at Carlingford, in the county of Louth, Ireland, 
and was the second son of the late Mr. James 
McGee, of Wexford. His parents were in 
humble circumstances, and unable to give their 
gon all those advantages of education and posi- 
tion which his genius would have turned to 
such wonderful profit. Yet he received some 
education, the elements of a liberal education, 
at Wexford, and inherited from his mother the 
gift of a poetic, sensitive nature, and a love for 
books, particularly for poetry and belles lettres. 

At the age of 17, an ambitious boy, fretting 
at the obstacles which bar the advancement of 
the young and poor man in all old and settled 
communities, he repaired to the New World to 
seek his fortune. Three years were passed in 
Boston. The lad, clinging to literature and 
readily mingling politics with it, procured em- 
ployment on the Boston press, and even thus 
early commenced to deliver lectures! Among 
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those who noticed him there, and, per- 
ceiving his talents, strove at once to 
help and to advise him, was Mr. Grat- 
tan, then British consul at Boston, 
Ere he had been three years at work, 
his writings began to be talked of, and 
attracted attention not only among 
Irishmen in Amcrica, but on the other 
side of the Atlantic. They were 
brought under O’Connell’s attention, 
and procured for Mr. McGee, then but 
20, an offer of an engagement on the 
Dublin Freemans Journal, which he 
accepted. 

From 1842 or ’48 until 1858 he chief- 
ly depended for his daily bread upon 
his work for the newspaper and period- 
ical press, eked out for many years, or 
down to his acceptance of office in 
1862, by lecturing. 

After several years of severe literary 
labor in Ireland, where he drew upon 
himself general consideration by his 
bold advocacy of Irish liberty, and 
where he suffered with the keenest sor- 
row and humiliation the failure of the 
rising of 1848, he returned to Amer- 
ica,and made New York his residence. 
Here he edited successively the Nution 
and the American Celt. Subsequently 
he removed to Buffalo, N. Y., and final- 
ly fixed his abode in Canada, where the 
Trish residents at first generally regarded 
him with feelings of the warmest considera- 
tion. His political opinions had by this time 
been much modified ; he had become somewhat 
conservative, and exhibited a marked interest 
in the growth and prosperity of Canada. He 
entered Parliament, and soon won the admira- 
tion and respect of his fellow-representatives 
by his eloquence and ability. He labored to 
inspire a feeling of independent nationality in 
the Irish population of Canada. He desired 
to make their interests Canadian, like his own 
hadbecome. Thesteadfast, unyielding pursuit 
of that policy cost him his life, for no other 
cause can be alleged for his assassination. He 
denounced Orangeism, Ribandism, and Fenian- 
ism, and warmly advocated the introduction 
of the federal principle into the government of 
Canada. The cause of immigration also had 
in him an earnest and unfailing advocate. In 
1863 and 1864 Mr. McGee held important posi- 
tions in the Canadian ministry, and displayed 
much administrative ability. 

During the Fenian raids and arrests Mr. 
McGee was among the foremost in denouncing 
them. At that time he was threatened several 
times with personal violence if he did not 
desist from his active opposition to Fenianism, 
but he was in no wise intimidated. Feeling 
himself a representative man of a suspected 
class he took a decided course, and maintained 
it boldly. He also denounced the machina- 
tions of agents from the late Southern Con- 
federacy whenever circumstances led to an 
avowal of his sentiments respecting the Ameri- 
can civil war. 

He was murdered at Ottawa by some person 
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unknown, shortly after leaving the Parliament 
house, where the debate had been protracted 
to a late hour of the night, and just as he had 
opened the front-door of the house where he 
lodged. A single pistol-shot terminated the 
life of a highly respected and talented man. 
The citizens of Montreal, his home, testified 
their concern at his death by closing their 
places of business on the day of his funeral, 
April 18th last. 

Several rewards have been offered by the 
Dominion Government and chief cities of 
Canada for the apprehension of the assassin, 
which amount in the aggregate to nearly 
$20,000. 

His life had been somewhat stained, as his 
health had been much impaired, by an unfor- 
tunate tendency to intemperance, but his brill- 
iant intellectual endowments, notwithstanding 
the marring influence of dissipated habits, 
challenged admiration whenever displayed in 
the halls of legislation or on the public plat- 
form. 

A correspondent who has taken the trouble 
to send us some particulars relating to the 
autopsy of Mr. McGee, states that his brain 
was of unusually large dimensions, weighing 
59 ounces, and that the skull was very thin, 
almost transparent. Thinness of the skull is 
a general indication of active mentality. The 
brains of Cuvier and Dupuytren are among the 
heaviest on record, Cuvier’s weighing 593 
ounces and Dupuytren’s 58. That of the great 
Irish O’Connell weighed 54 ounces. The me- 
dium weight of the human brain is about 45 
ounces. Hence is seen the unusual size of Mr. 
McGee's. 


LHARN TO SWIM. 


9 - 

Wouo would not know how to 
swim? What man or woman is 
there who, having once experi- 
enced the exhilaration of a roll in 
the sandy beach when the waves 
were sweeping in, can say that it is not a most delightful 
exercise to plunge in the foaming water! How free and 
joyous the sport of the good swimmer in the liquid 
depths of old ocean! How natural and how healthful 
the swimmer’s movements! In some parts of the world 
there are tribes of which the men, women, and children 
all swim; they take to the water as freely and naturally 
as ducks; they are almost amphibious. The islands of 
the Pacific, especially those in equatorial latitudes, are 
peopled with races and tribes who seem to pass half of 
their lives in water. 

We believe in the hygienic properties of water. In- 
ternal and external applications are conducive to clean- 
liness and health. We believe in bathing and swimming, 
and have a strong compassion for those who do not or 
will not bathe and swim. The warm and genial days of 
summer will soon be upon us, when those who appreciate 
the water-side will hasten thither and eagerly resume 
their acquaintance with the sea and sandy bank. For 
those who would participate in the sports of the bather, 
and yet are restrained from carrying their inclinations 
into action because they do not know how to “strike 
out” hand and foot, and propel themselves through the 
gushing element, we have a little work entitled ‘‘ The 
Swimmer’s Guide,” which furnishes all the necessary 
instructions to those who would sport like frogs in the 
latter’s home, 

This little book has much to say on the science of 
swimming, as taught and practiced in civilized and 
savage nations, and gives numerous examples, incidents, 
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and illustrations of a most entertaining and instructive 
character. It contains those most sensible ‘‘ Hints to 
Swimmers,” by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and remarks on 
the causes of drowning; how to save persons from 
drowning; resuscitating the drowned; and all that is 
necessary for a person to know, preparatory to leaping 
into river, lake, or sea. It is an excellent swimmer’s 
vade mecum, and will repay any one more than its cost 
by the perusal. Price 25 cents. Published at this office. 
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PERSONAL. 


DzaAtH or Dr. Evitiotson.—From late Eng- 
lish papers we have tidings of the death of Dr. 
John Elliotson, confessedly one of the most 
distinguished scientists of the age. He intro- 
duced the stethescope into England, discovered 
the curative properties of quinine and prussic 
acid, and founded the North London Hospital. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and took his 
medical degree at Cambridge. He first be- 
came known to the profession at large by his 
“Lumleyan” lectures on diseases of the heart, 
before the College of Physicians in 1829, and 
was soon afterward appointed professor of the 
Practice of Medicine in the University of Lon- 
don. His greatest work was his ‘ Translation 
of Blumenbach’s Physiology,” the original 
notes in which are almost encyclopedic. 

Dr. Elliotson was a confirmed convert to the 
doctrines of Mesmer, and eyen resigned his 
professorship rather than forego his convic- 
tions in this matter. He was one of the oldest 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and also of the 
Royal College of Physicians; and had been 
president of the Phrenological Society (of 
which he was the founder), and of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Possessed of a large fortune and a large pro- 
fessional income, it is not too much to say that 
he sacrificed the former to his benevolence and 
the latter to his innate love of truth. He lived 
and died unmarried. In 1835 he published an 
elaborate treatise on Human Physiology, of 
which he devotes a considerable portion to the 
discussion of phrenological doctrines. He was 
an earnest disciple of Gall, and exerted a strong 
influence among medical men favorable for 
Phrenology. 


Dratu or Mrs. Grorcre Compr.— 
On Tuesday, March 8d, 1868, the grave closed over the 
remains of this estimable lady; a daughter of the great 
Mrs. Siddons, and widow of the author of the ‘ Consti- 
tution of Man.’? Mrs. Combe has survived her husband 
nearly ten years, Mr. Combe haying died in the autumn 
of 1858. They were married in 1838, and during the 
twenty-five years between these dates, Mrs. Combe was 
her husband’s inseparable companion in all his journeys ; 
spending three years with him in his tour through 
America, where he lectured in most of the principal 
towns, and collected materials for his important work 
on the United States. After Mr. Combe’s death, his 
widow lived for the most part abroad, often suffering 
from ill health, and she died at Nice on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary. In-accordance with her wish, her body was 
brought to Edinburgh and interred beside that of her 
husband. Mrs, Combe was the last survivor of her fam- 
ily, her brothers and sisters having predeceased her, 


Partor Reapines.—We have had the 
pleasure of listening to some good recitations lately on 
the part of Mr. Augustus Waters at the Cooper Institute. 
Although quite youthful and without much stage experi- 
ence, Mr. Waters is nevertheless an admirable elocution- 
ist. In our opinion, the chief feature of his reading is 
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its naturalness—nay, its simplicity. He obeys no arti- 
ficial rule, employs no mechanical effect. His tempera- 
ment, being of the mento-sanguineons type, warmly 
responds to emotional influences, so that passages glow- 
ing with feeling and sentiment are fully appreciated and 
aptly uttered. He is delicate and subdued in his intona- 
tions—no ranter. To express the harsh phases of hnman 
character is not so much his forte as the delicate and 
feeling. As a reader of Shakspeare, especially those 
selections which move the heart by their pathos, he is 
excellent—in fact, equal to any reader we have heard. 
His nervous restlessness at times somewhat impairs the 
effect of his intonation, but care as to pose may modify 
that. 


Tue Lincotn Monument was dedi- 
cated in Washington on Wednesday, April 15th, with 
appropriate ceremonies, President Johnson nnvailing 
the statue. 


Mr. Tuomas Nast, the artist, is doing 
the illustrations for Our Boys and Girls, a pictorial 
magazine, published every week, by Messrs, Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston. Also for the new pictorial weekly 
published in Chicago. Howcould Messre. Harper afford 
to dispense with his services ? 





THe Emprror Naporron read and 
revised the proofs of his ‘t Life of Julius Caesar’’ twenty- 
seven times—an unprecedented instance of careful 
authorship. 


Mr. Garrit H. Srrixer, of New 
York, died lately in New York, at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. He was one of the few survivors of the 
old Knickerbockers, and resided at Striker’s Basin, North 
River, below 57th Street. -—— 


Proressor Acassitz denies that he 
made any announcement with reference to the number 
of snow-storms during the past winter, as has been yzen- 
erally reported. He says in a letter: ‘tI have never 
meddled with predictions of storms or changes of wea- 
ther, well knowing that meteorology is not yet sufi- 
ciently advanced to justify such attempts.” 


McCormick, the inventor of the well- 
known reaping machine, returned an income of $202,306 
for the year 1867. Pretty good reaping that for one year! 


Caprain Rarpn Frirz died recently 
in San Francisco, leaving a will in which is a bequest 
of $20,000 to the United States, to be applied toward 
canceling the public debt. Patriotic ! 
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DESIRABLE PREMIUMS. 





WE offer the following to all who may fee] an interest 
in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65, 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 


For 25 new subscribers, at $3, we will:give a Gentle- 
man’s Tool Chest. worth $35; and for 18 new subscrib- 
ers, at $3, a Youth’s Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at' $3, a Boy’s Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 


For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 


For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7% subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 


Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. Subscriptions 
commence with January or July numbers. : 
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“What Ohey Say.” 


Tere we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments.  State- 

ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Be brief. 








LEnp your Booxs.—A book 
unused and idle upon onr shelves is a loss. 
How many there are which are never looked 
into except by their owners, and even by 
them not touched from one year’s end to 
another year’s end! Why not circulate 
them? Why not let others who are not as 
fortunate as ourselves have the good of our 
books? Why be miserly with them? If 
they are a source of pleasure and profit to 
us, we ought to be willing that others 
should have the same benefit from them. 
The desire and aim of an anthor is to be 
read; and in no better way can we express 
our gratitude to him for the good we have 
derived from his work than by bringing it 
to the notice of those who need it or would 
appreciate it. ‘‘To read a good book and 
be silent about it is theft.” How often 
have we had occasion to be thankful to 
some friend for calling our attention to a 
book that we might not otherwise have 
seen! and shall not we confer the same 
favor upon others? Hawthorne says, ‘‘ We 
taste our intellectual pleasure twice, and 
with double the result when we taste it 
with a friend.’ This is true. And it is 
equally true that a book which has afforded 
comfort or gratification toa friend becomes 
more valuable to ourselves. The good we 
thus do comes back to us, for by every act 
of liberality we become more liberal, just 
as by every selfish action or want of action 
we become more selfish. Generosity and 
selfishness equally ‘‘grow by what they 
feed on.” 

Lend your JourNnats, too. Perhaps by 
doing so you may induce some persons to 
subscribe for it. Those who can not afford 
to subscribe will be grateful to you for 
your kindness; and those who are too 
stingy to do it may find something in the 
JouRNAL to shame them for their stingi- 
ness, and influence them to correct their 
fault; and those who are indifferent may 
become interested and instructed. Solend 
your books and JourNnats. It is an easy, a 
pleasant, anda powerful way of doing good. 

But I hear some one say, ‘‘ There is an- 
other side to the question—so many per- 
sons are careless about using and returning 
borrowed books.” Yes, there are a good 
many such, and they can not always be 
avoided. Tell such persons in a gentle, 
polite manner to be careful of them; say 
that you would like the book to be returned 
ag soon as it has been read, so that you 
can lend it to another; or, seta time when 
you would like to have it returned, and 
you will seldom have cause to complain. 
All borrowed books should be conscien- 
tiously, scrupulously taken care of and 
returned to their owners. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. But then every one is 
not careless. You will find many who will 
be prompt as well as pleased, 

So, lend your books, dear reader. Cover 
them with stout paper, put in a ribbon 
that will serve fora mark, write your name 
on the fly-leaf, and add a motto if you 
please. A good sample of a motto for a 
book is the following, from the pen of the 
late Joseph P. Engles Esq., of Philadelphia: 

“Tf thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be 
To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me; 
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Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 
But books, 1 find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 
Read slowly; pause frequently; think 
seriously; keep cleanly; return duly, with 
the corners of the leaves not turned down.” 
Let me add another motto from a number 
of such which the contributor of this article 
wrote ‘‘ for the fun of it.” 


‘* Much pleased am I this book to lend 
To each desirous, reading friend, 
With only this one requisition— 

A prompt return in good condition.”’ 


Perhaps some of the young folks may 
find the writing of such mottoes a good ex- 
ercise in composition. They had better 
try it.—M. 8. A., ProvipEncg, R. I. 





Sout! Bopy! Lirr!—There 
are three distinct entities, attributes, or 
essential principles in man. Take one 
away and the man islost. Remove a man’s 
soul, and what is there remaining? A mere 
animal, from which he can only be dis- 
tinguished by his superior form, and per- 
haps a higher manifestation of the animal 
faculties. Remove the body and you must 
take the life also, but where is the soul? 
When the life is removed there is nothing 
left, as we can perceive, but a body. 

Your correspondent, C. E. T., has told 
us, in the February number of the JouRNAL, 
how man és not in the image of his Maker, 
but he neglected to tell us how or in what 
manner man és in the image of God. I 
wish to advance an opinion on this im- 
portant point, and shail attempt to do so 
with all possible brevity. 

God has three attributes which your 
correspondent names, “infinite wisdom, 
power, and beneficence.’’ Now my idea 
of how God made man in His own image 
is this: He gave man a portion of this 
wisdom, power, and beneficence;  be- 
stowed upon him the Supreme’s own 
attributes, although in an infinitely less 
degree. There are three cardinal virtues 
which are collateral with and depend on 
the attributes. These are M. Cousin’s, 
“Tine, beautiful, and good,’? In bestow- 
ing the attributes, the virtues were neces- 
sarily bestowed with them. We are not 
speaking of man as he is, but as he was. 
Man was therefore made like God, in the 
attributes and virtues. But how shall he 
manifest them? How make them apparent 
to others? A soul is given him to manifest 
the true, to receive and impart wisdom; a 
body, to make the beautiful apparent, and 
to bestow an individual presence; a life, 
to manifest the good, and so that beneyo- 
lence can be exercised. Thus, we tind man 
to be in the image of God, in having the 
game attributes and the same virtues. 
Where the Creator is omniscient, man has 
some knowledge; where He is omni- 


present, man has an individual presence 

in one specific place; where He is om- 

nipotent, we have a measure of power. 
ONE PINE, CAL. A, JOHNSON. 


He Lixes Ir.— When re- 
newing his subscription, A. H. says: 


Your valuable Jourwau is alike interesting 
and instructive, and in my estimation 
ought to be in the hands of every young 
man, especially those who are not born 
with a silver spoon in their mouth. 

Tux “ Movururvut oF Breap” 
my Scnoon.—Mr. E. A. Gibbons, of the 
Harvard Room School, N. Y., says: ‘SI 
like your recently published work by Macé, 
the ‘ History of a Mouthful of Bread,’ very 
much, and propose to use it in my school,” 
It is “‘just the thing,’ and should be used 
as a reading-book in aJJ schools. 


—_ 
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Lire 1s ILLUSTRATED in all its various phases in the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 





a First-class Monthly Magazine—now in 


its Porty-cighth Volume, edited and published in the city of New York, 
at $3 a year, by 8S. R. WELLS, at 889 Broadway. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS OF THE JOURNAL. 


ANTHROPOLOGY; or, the Science 
of Man, considered PayrsicaLtty, INTEL- 
LECTUALLY, and SPIRITUALLY, forms a 
leading feature in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LiFE ILLUSTRATED. 


PuRENOLOGy—the Brain and its 
Functions; the location of the different 
groups—social, selfish, perceptive, reflec- 
tive, moral—and their respective organs, 
with the office or function of each, is given, 
with directions How to Cultivate the 
Memory, and to improve the mind. 


PuysitoLosy—the Temperaments; 
Dietetics; Exercise; Bodily Growth; 
Hours of Study and Sleep; Laws of Life, 
with How to Secure and Retain ‘‘ Health 
at Home,” on strictly Hygienic principles. 

PuystoGnomy; or, the Science of 
Expression” in the Human Face, Voice, 
Walk, Action, with other Signs of Charac- 
ter, and ‘‘How to Read Them.” If one 
may sometimes detect a rogue or an im- 
postor wéthowt the rules of science, he can 
do so much more certainly with rules such 
as are taught in this JourNAL. 


PsycuoLoay; or, “the Science 
of the Soul.” The Immortal part, in rela- 
tion to the Here and the Hereafter, may be 
better understood and appreciated when 
looked at from our stand-point. We pro- 
pose to give the History of All Religious 
Sects and Creeds, in connection with man’s 
spiritual state, growth in grace, change of 
heart, the better life, etc. 


“WHat To Do.” The question 
““What Can I Do Best?’ occurs to every 
one, and the choice of a life pursuit is the 
most important step in every man’s history. 
Success or failure ; riches or poverty; fame 
or infamy; happiness or misery, depend 
on the choice of a calling, or the occupation 
in which a person engages. One may 
shine in the law, another in medicine, 
another in divinity; one is inventive; 
another prefers agriculture, commerce, 
mechanism, or manufacturing. Phrenology 
‘*puts the right man in the right place.” 

Marnriace. “Be ye not wun- 
equally yoked.’? Temperament indicates 
who are and who are not adapied to each 
other in this relation. Phrenology dis- 
closes the natural disposition of each, 


READER, this is our programme. 








enabling the parties to know in advance 
what to expect, and how to conform where 
differences exist. Why not consult it? 


CHILDREN. The right education 
and proper training of children is vastly 
important. The usual methods are faulty. 
Lives are often sacrificed by too close con- 
finement to books and to brain work. 
Children should be classified by teachers 
according to temperament, constitution, 
and capacity. They should be governed 
according to organization and disposition. 
Our science affords the only means by 
which to arrive at correct conclusions 
concerning temperament, disposition, char- 
acter, tendency, and capability. 


Tur CriMrnat, the Insane, the 
Imbecile, the Idiotic, the Inebriate, the 
Pauper, and the Vagrant should be classi- 
fied, employed, trained, educated, and 
developed according to their several char- 
acters, All may be zmproved ; some, made 
self-supporting. Phrenology and Physi- 
ology should be understood and applied by 
those having charge of these classes. 


Frnauuty. Our public men, ser- 
yants of trust, our preachers and our 
teachers, ought to be chosen or selected 
with reference to their constitutional fit- 
ness for the several posts to be filled. 
Neglect of this important principle gets 
communities into quarrels, contentions, 
confusion. Ignorance and corruption com- 
bine to put thieves in places of trust. We 
haye perverted and dissipated gamblers 
and pot-house politicians where we should 
have statesmen. There are dull, narrow- 
minded, bigoted priests and stupid peda- 
gogues where we need broad and liberal- 
minded preachers and bright, intelligent 
teachers. Would net a thorongh knowl- 
edge of Phrenology serve to correct these 
evils? To disseminate such knowledge is 
one of the objects of THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoURNAL. Our writers are among the 
foremost in science, philosophy, literature, 
art, education, and religion. The editor 
rides no hobby; is tied to no ism, ology, 
party, or doxy. Man is his theme; the 
world is his field, and with God for his 
guide, he will work for the improvement 
and elevation of the one, and the approval 
and glory of the other. 


Are you with us, against us, or are 


you indifferent? If you join us, it will increase our number, strength, 


influence, power, and usefulness. 


The field is almost unoccupied; at 


least there are but few, very few workers in it, and the demand is great 


and pressing. 


We feel almost alone. 


Good men oppose us; bad men 


reyile us, and much ignorance, prejudice, and superstition must be over- 
come. <A few choice, free, and braye spirits indorse us, commend us, sus- 
tain us. May we count you among the number? Put on a coat of mail; 
fortify yourself with truth and knowledge, and stand up for the right. 
Grace and strength will be given you according to your needs, when in 


the line of duty. Let every believer become a missionary. 


THE JOuUR- 


NAL is but little known, except in its limited sphere, though gradually 
working its. way, through the aid of its friends, into all parts of the 


world. 


We want ail to share in its teachings. 


Lend your numbers. 


The best field in which to work is at home; indoctrinate your neigh- 
bors, and extend the circle till you include towns, counties, states, and 
nations! But begin at home. Begin at once, and may God abundantly 
bless with large accessions all good efforts in behalf of human improve- 


ment and human happiness ! 


SE 


| 
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Ecuors.—The propriety of 
“plowing one’s own trumpet’? may be 
questionable even when one has something 
good and meritorious to “ blow” about. 
But to use the honest dicta of others in 
one’s favor is the right of one who would 
extend the sphere of his influence. This 
is our position, and we now take the liberty 
to present to the notice of ‘‘all the world” 
a few testimonials of the general ‘‘ press” 
relating to the character and standing of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

This widely circulated and popular JouR- 
NAL is full of the variety of useful informa- 
tion that has established its reputation.— 
New York Hvening Post. 

Well stored with valuable and enter- 
taining matter.—Protestant Churchman. 

It contains a vast amount of entertaining 
and valuable matter; is thoroughly and 
ably edited, and its illustrations are well 
designed and well engraved.—¥. ¥. Courier. 

Staunch and always welcome.—Suwn. 

It has many valuable articles and many 
rich suggestions as regards mental culture. 
—Troy Weekly Press. 

The reading that is furnished each month 
in this periodical can not be met with any- 
where else.— Christian Instructor. 

Contains a vast amount of interesting 
and instructive matter, and is profusely 
illustrated.—Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

Asa family journal the ParrNoLocicaL 
is unsurpassed, because it stimulates 
thought. It is much more important to 
Jearn to think than it is to aequire scien- 
tific knowledge or literary culture.—At/as. 

It is eminently moral in its tone and 
tendency. It advocates high and ennobling 
views of human nature, but it also recog- 
nizes deterioration from original purity.— 
Methodist Times (English). 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a8 usual, 
is a live magazine, because it has to do 
with living men and women. Its delinea- 
tions of character are very accurate, and its 
moralization very just.—Mothers’ Journal. 

One of the most attractive periodicals, 
for a thoughtful and cultivated mind, ever 
published in this country.’’—Decatur (Il.) 
Exchange. 

Replete with practical erudition, and 
sound, healthful instructions. — Hudson 
(Mich.) Post. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has a rich 
table of contents, and apart from the 
hobby it rides with the greatest skill and 
grace, is as entertaining as well can be.— 
Liberal Christian, New York. 

One of the best, most sensible, and read- 
able of American journals. * * ~ 
No household is complete without it.— 
Decorah (lowa) Republican. 

Of all the journals published in America, 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has the most 
valuable information, and is best calculated 
to aid in the yreat work of progression and 
civilization.—Marion Co. (Ill.) Republican. 

Always contains valuable information.— 
Jewish Messenger. 


One of the most enterprising periodicals 
of the day.—JDfobile Times. 


One of the most useful and beneficial 
works issued from the American press.— 
Mystic Star. 


The Journnauis practical in its bearings, 
and is yery readable and choice in every 
department, and is one of the live family 
periodicals of the country.—Marshall Co. 
(Ul.) Republican. 


One of the most readable monthlies re- 
ceived at this oftice.— Vir. Christian Sun. 

[Besides these ‘‘ press” notices, many 
of our readers bear similar testimony in 
letters received at this office daily. Pretty 
good evidence of general approval.] 





Piterary Aotices. 


[AW works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 





Tur AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF 


DIsEASE, INSANITY, AND DEFORMITY. 
By John Ellis, M.D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
the Western Medical College of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Author of ‘‘ Marriage and 
its Violations.” A Book for the People 
as well as for the Profession. Fifth edi- 
tion. New York: 8. R. Wells. $2. 


It always gives us pleasure to announce 
a book which we regard of genuine utility 
to society. Dr. Ellis, in the above entitled 
work, offers the results of much serious 
thought and careful investigation. His 
advice is intelligible, plain, and practical, 
and not couched in professional phrase- 
ology. Itis adapted to all classes and yo- 
cations, ‘‘a book for the people as well as 
for the profession.”’ Taking for his text, 
for he discourses of the gospel of Physi- 
clogy, this axiom, ‘‘the prevention of 
disease is more important than its cure,” 
he proceeds, chapter after chapter, to en- 
lighten the ignorant and reprove the care- 
Jess with reference to those habits and 
usages which undermine and peryert the 
human organization. He would exalt the 
physical tone of society by removing the 
causes of disease and deformity ; he would 
strike at the root of the maladies and ills 
under which so large a proportion of 
civilized society groan and labor, and so 
ameliorate their condition by a radical im- 
provement. The elements of physical 
growth are discussed at length, and im- 
proprieties of diet, dress, air, education, 
exercise, and association are specified and 
their nature definitely elucidated. Begin- 
ning with the new-born infant, and advanc- 
ing to the full-grown man or woman, the 
prevailing unnatural and injurious customs 
directly affecting the health are carefully 
described. There is no volume possessing 
a medical character with which we are ac- 
quainted which is more practically in- 
structing and more interesting than this of 
Dr. Ellis. The metaphorical ‘“‘ounce of 
prevention,” which this book more than 
contains, may, in the hands of the candid 
inquirer, save many golden ‘‘pounds of 
eure.” 


Tuer Temperance Docror. By 


Mary Dwinell Chellis, author of ‘* Dea- 
con Sims’ Prayers,” etc. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. Price $1 25. For sale 
at this office. 


A well-written story of the struggles of 
a total abstinent physician to ameliorate 
the condition of his neighbors and patients 
in a country town much given to intox- 
icating drink. The personal descriptions 
and incidents are graphic and life-like. 
Many temperance books are overstrained 
and unnatural in the portraitures of char- 
acter, or at least they do not impress the 
reader with the force of reality, and so 
lose the desired effect. ‘Temperance au- 
thors, in their worthy enthusiasm, some- 
times sacrifice consistency. The ‘“ Tem- 
perance Doctor” is quite free from such 
criticism. 


Tux Pusuic Spirir. A Month- 
ly Magazine for the Million, $3 a year. 
he Public Spirit Association, 37 Park 
Row, New York. 

Vol. IIl., No. 2, of this blood-red (cover), 
wide-awake, go-ahead candidate for fame 
and fortune is before us. New vigor of a 
high intellectual order has been infused 
imto this magazine, and despite “hard 
times,” competition, and other drawbacks, 
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the Public Spirit is bound to shine, if LEcTURES ON VENTILATION: 


young and energetic spirit can make it. 
It may be had of newsmen, or obtained at 
25 cents a number through the post. 

Tur Painosopny or EatiIna. 


By Albert J. Bellows, M.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Second edition. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Boston: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. Price $2. 


The industry and zeal exhibited by pro- 
fessional men during the past two or three 
years in publishing popular books on 
scientific subjects show an increasing in- 
terest on the part of the general public in 
such matters. Especially have books of a 
physiological nature been thus circulated. 
Investigators and medicists, such as Ellis, 
Macé, Youmans, Jennings, Trall, have con- 
tributed in a great degree to instruct the 
unprofessional majority in those things 
which so intimately concern man, Yiz., 
the proper dietetic and hygienic methods. 
Dr. Bellows’ book is a practical treatise 
on diet. He presents in a common-sense 
way the nature and quality of those ar- 
ticles which are generally received as food. 
Avoiding professional technology, he gives 
the composition, by analysis, of cereals, 
meats, and fruits, and clearly demonstrates 
the greater or less nutritious value of this 
or that article. The necessity for adapt- 
ing one’s food to the climate, age, employ- 
ment, and physical state is discussed in a 
clear and convincing manner. The most 


approved methods for preparing the ordi- 


nary kinds of food and for preserving 
fruit make an important feature in the 
work. At the close of the volume are 
some excellent suggestions with reference 
to cleanliness, exercise, and fresh air. 


THe ReEapAsiE DICTIONARY 3 


or, Topical and Synonymic Lexicon: 
containing several thousands of the more 
useful Terms of the English Language, 
classified by subjects and arranged ac- 
cording to their affinities of meaning. 
By John Williams, A.M. New York: 
A. §. Barnes & Co. 


This volume is an acquisition of con- 
siderable value to the student of language. 
The arrangement of words under topics, 
or according to kindred or cognate signifi- 
cation, is an admirable feature, and greatly 
relieves the study of definitions of the dry- 
ness and drudgery usually experienced in 
the study of an ordinary dictionary. The 
derivation of terms in common use is also 
a matter to which the author has given 
careful attention, so that they who dili- 
gently read the book will acquire some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, at least as 
regards the important bearing of those 
languages on the English tongue. A large 
proportion of the words defined are illus- 
trated also by brief sentences, and incidents 
in which their signification is brought out 
most clearly and pointedly. The complete- 
ness of the work is another meritorious 
feature. While most of the treatises on 
the derivation and philosophical relations 
of words embrace but a few of the many 
thousand terms in use, this work, by reason 
of its topical and synonymic arrangement, 
is made to comprehend all those in general 
use and very many besides of less frequent 
occurrence, but whose importance is un- 
questioned. The work is well worth the 
attention and use of teachers and private 
students. 

THe New Yorx Coacu- 
MAKER’S MonTHLY MAGAzINneE for May is 
handsomely illustrated and well printed. 
This periodical well subserves the inter- 
ests of the craft of which it is the chief, if 
not the only representative in American 
literature. Price $5 a year. Specimen 
numbers, 50 cents. 
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being a Course delivered in the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia during the 
Winter of 1866-67. By Lewis W. Leeds. 
ras York: John Wiley & Son. Price, 


These lectures possess that attractive 
quality, clearness, which is most desirable 
in the treatment of a subject eminently 
scientific. Their author has the testi- 
monials of experiment and experience to 
sustain his reasonings, as he was during 
the war special agent of the Quartermaster- 
General for the Ventilation of Government 
Hospitals, and is Consulting Engineer of 
ventilation and heating for the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. His lectures have re- 
ceived the cordial indorsement of several 
prominent physicjans, and we trust that 
they will be widely circulated for the 
general instruction of society on a subject 
of such vital importance. Consumption is 
the chief foe which invades and reduces 
the sanitary condition of the American 
people, and its inroads are chiefly oc- 
casioned by the prevailing disregard of 
proper modes of ventilation. 

Many apt and neatly colored illustrations 
illuminate the text of Mr. Leeds’ book, 
and render the interesting details still 
more interesting and vivid. 


HicguHianp Ramepues. A Poem. 
Bay ikem B. Wright. Boston: Adams 
oO. 


At the first sight this volume is attractive 
because of the very neat binding and orna- 
mentation which it displays, though only 
in ‘‘cloth.’? The author has certainly 
adopted a felicitous method in reciting 
the experiences of “three strayed spirits, 
Arthur, Vivian, Paul,’’ while wandering 
amid the beauties of mountain scenery. 
Some of the passages approximate classic- 
ism, while others please by their rippling 
sprightliness. Metaphysical, ethical, and 
esthetic discussions are introduced as 
occurring between the three wanderers 
who are fresh from academic halls, and 
willing to enter the lists of debate when- 
ever occasion may offer. This is a good 
bit, from a song of Paul's: 


‘*He stands on the mountains, 
He darts through the valleys, 
From the foam of the fountains 
He laughs and he sallies, 
He leaps in the torrent, he speaks in the 
thunder, 
Gaily flashing and flowing, 
His fire and his passion 
Lead him on, ever growing 
Diviner in fashion, 
Arrayed in fresh hues and new garments 
of wonder.” 


The work evinces much thought and 
care in its preparation, and is infused with 
much genuine poetic esprit. 





A Practica GRAMMAR OF 


THE HrBprew LANGUAGE, for Schools 
and Colleges. By B. Felsenthal, Ph. 


Dr., Minister of the Zion eh adn 
Chicago. New York: L. H. Frank, 
Publisher. 


A text-book for students in the ancient 
tongues should combine the elements of 
practicality and simplicity. So much 
pedantry characterizes the major portion of 
the grammars treating of the Greek, He- 
brew, and Latin languages, that when we 
find one which presents the simplicity of 
naturalness we rejoice to give it publicity. 
The Hebrew Grammar above noticed is a 
simple presentation of the science of that 
tongue which was consecrated by being 
made the yehicle of revelation. It is pro- 


gressive; giving first the principles of 
Orthoepy and Orthography with brief 
reading exercises; next, the principles of 
Etymology and Syntax with the different 
parts of speech, and the classifications and 
conjugations of the verbs. To the young 
student in Hebrew we cordially commend 
the book. 














ConseEis PratiquE DE Sanrf&, 


et Premiers Secours a donner en cas 

d’accident avant l’arrivée du medecin. 

Price, 25 cents. Office, Courrier Des 

Etats-Unis, New York. 

An excellent little hand-book for the use 
of families and individuals, giving advice 
with reference to the treatment of sudden 
indispositions or injuries where immediate 
attention is requisite or a physician can 
not be readily summoned, 


THE SunDAY ScHooL TEACHER. 
March, Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. Price, $1 50a year. 


We heartily approve the arrangement of 
this magazine for Sunday-school teachers. 
It furnishes abundant suggestions for the 
management of a class or Sunday school. 
The skeletons of lessons are excellent. 
Every teacher should subscribe for such a 
periodical. 


SoutruerN Society. <A Bal- 
timore newspaper recently noticed in this 
JOURNAL has changed its name, and now 

_ appears under the title of the Leader. 
Besides news, stories, art, and the drama, 
the Leader will be strictly conservative in 
politics, It will sustain the Right of Repre- 
sentation, the dispensation of Impartial 
Justice, and the Supremacy of the Law of 
the Land. It willaddress itself particularly 
to the Material Interests of the South, to 
Local Commercial Relations, Agriculture, 
and Domestic Economy. It will take pains 
to note the newest things in Art, show how 
Society is refined, and the World amused, 
from a Southern stand-point. We wish its 
conductors the best success in reforming, 
and especially in Christianizing not only 
the ‘*‘ South,” but the whole country. 

Toe New Ecrectic; a 
Monthly Magazine of Select Literature, 
edited by Messrs. Turnbull & Murdoch, 
of New York and Baltimore, has, by its 
May number, entered upon its second yol- 
ume. The selections exhibit a good de- 
gree of literary taste and critical acumen. 
Subscription price, $4; specimen numbers, 
40 cents. 


RovuttevGe’s ILLUSTRATED 
Naturat History or Mav, in all coun- 
tries of the world, has reached Part X11., 
and continues the interest excited by the 
initial numbers. The numerous illustra- 
tions which accompany the very entertain- 
ing text are graphic and striking. This 
work promises to be a most valuable addi- 
tion to anthropology. Price, per number, 
25 cents. George Routledge & Sons, New 
York. 


Hoty Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information, 











Otp Currosiry Snor. By 
Charles Dickens. Price, 25 cents. 


Mucsy Junction. By Charles Dickens. 
Price, 25 cents, 


OxLp Mortatity. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These are among the latest volumes 
issued from the fertile press of T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. Their cheapness is pal- 
pable. Little Nell, in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop,” never fails to excite sympathetic 
interest. ‘‘Mugby Junction” is a late pro- 
duction. ‘Old Mortality’ carving on 
the Cameronian monuments has been im- 
mortalized in the bewitching pages of the 
great Scotsman. 
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Tur PRESBYTERIAN Pupri- 
CATION COMMITTEE have recently issued 
the following new books: 


THE SHANNONS; or, From Darkness to 
Light. By Martha Farquharson. 3836 pp. 
16mo. Five illustrations. Price, $1 25. 
This book is by a favorite author. It nar- 
rates simply, but with thrilling power, the 
elevation of a family from the degradation 
and wretchedness which Intemperance 
entails, to sobriety, intelligence, comfort, 
and usefulness. For the friends of Tem- 
perance and of the Sunday-School it will 





have especial attractions. The illustra- 
tions are very successful. 


The following books designed for readers 
from seyen to nine years of age: 

Tue Per Lams. %2 pp. 18mo. Large 
type—with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 


THE BrrpD AND THE ARROW. 127 pp. 
18mo, Large type — with illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Tue New YorK NEEDLE Woman; or, 
Elsie’s Stars. 254 pp. 16mo. Three il- 
lustrations. Price, $1. This is a com- 
panion yolume to the ‘‘Shoe Binders of 
New York,’ and by the same popular 
writer. The tale is graphic, touching, 
lively, and shows that the poor as well as 
the rich may raise the fallen and bless 
society. Elsie Ray, the sewing girl, is a 
fountain of good influences. 


Good Stories for little readers. 

CuirF Hurt; or, the Fortunes of a Fish- 
erman’s Family. 101 pp. 1S8mo. Large 
type—with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 

WILD RosEs. By Cousin Sue. 108 pp. 
18mo. Large type — with illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. 


AuMosT A Nun. By theauthor of ‘‘ Shoe 
Binders of New York,’ ‘‘New York 
Needle Woman,” etc. 898 pp. i16mo. 
Six superior illustrations. Price, $1 50. 
A book for the times. It should be in 
every Sunday-School library and in every 
family. The tale is one of extreme inter- 
est; its style is vivid; its characters real 
persons ; its chief incidents facts. 


Doctor Lzsiin’s Bors. By the author 
of ‘‘ Bessie Lane’s Mistake,” ‘ Flora 
Morris’ Choice,” ‘‘ George Lee,” etc. 228 
pp. 18mo. Three illustrations. Price, 
75 cents. 


CaRRIE’s PEACHES; or, Forgive Your 
Enemies. By the author of ‘ Doctor 
Leslie’s Boys.” 69 pp. 18mo. Two 
illustrations. Price, 35 cents. May be 
ordered from this office. 


THe Marriace Vervicr. By 


Alexander Dumas. bites thse in one 
volume, Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Those who are fond of concreted sensa- 
tionalism in novelistic dress can find it in 
Dumas’ production. The above entitled 
work is ona par with the others. Passion, 
intrigue, and bloodshed being the argu- 
ment. 


Parts 128 anp 129 oF 
CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA; or, Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, 
contain much interesting matter, The 
changes in the political and geographical 
character of Europe brought about by the 
recent Austro-Prussian war are the subject 
of an engaging and instructive article. 
Natural history and mechanics under the 
heads involving such scientific considera- 
tion are attractively illustrated. 


New Mvusic.—Messrs. Root 
& Cady, of Chicago, publish the following 
pieces of new sheet music at 30 cents each, 
which, haying ¢heém imprint, mst be good, 

















Do they ever publish any other kind? 
**Mary of Fermoy,” ‘t The Soldier’s Last 
Request,”’ ‘‘ Loving Thee Ever,” ‘‘ A Little 
Longer,’ ‘“‘ Dreaming of Angels,” * First 
Blossom,” ‘* White Eagle,’”’ ‘‘Ida Waltz,” 
* Album Leaf.” 


Grab Tip1nes; or, Walks with the Won- 
derful, etc. By a Lover of the Word. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, 
D.D.. $1 %. 

Tur Law oF Human INCREASE; or, 
Population based on Physiology and Psy- 
chology. By N. Allen, M.D. (Repr. from 
‘* Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medi- 
cine.”) 50 cents, 


ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, combining 
Analysis and Synthesis, adapted to the 
best mode of instruction for beginners. 
By James 8. Eaton, M.A. 60 cents. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BookK; or, Handbook 
of Travel Talk. Being a Guide to Conver- 
sation in English, French, German, and 
Italian, on a New and Improved Method. 
By W. P. Fetridge. Flex. cloth, $1 5. 


Lives OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, to 
which is prefixed a Life of John the Bap- 
tist. By F. W. P. Greenwood. Cloth, 
70 cents. 


Tur INVALUABLE COMPANION. Contain- 
ing the Celebrated $1,000 Receipt, and 459 
Valuable Receipts, with Practical Hints to 
Housekeepers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, 
etc. Paper, 45 cents. 


Tue WatcH: its Construction, Merits, 
and Defects; how to Choose it, and how 
to Use it. With an Essay on Clocks. By 
H, F. Piaget. Second Edition. Cloth, 
55 cents. 


Iraty, Romp, AND NapuEs. From the 
French of H. Taine, by J. Durand. Cloth, 
$2 25. 


From New York To WASHINGTON. A 
Descriptive Guide. With Sketches of 
Cities, etc., on the Route. By H, F. 
Walling. Maps. Paper, 2% cents. 


THE STAR OUT OF JACOB. By the author 
of ‘Dollars and Cents.’ Cloth, $1 75. 


New GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS: 
Comprising the substance of all the most 
approved French Grammars extant, but 
more especially of the Standard work, 
‘‘ Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanctioned 
by the French Academy and the University 
of Paris. With numerous Exercises and 
Examples, Illustrative of every Rule. By 
Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A., F. E. I. S., Member 
of the Grammatical Society of Paris, etc. 
$1 40. 


Tur New Gymnastics. By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. ‘Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Cloth, $1 %5. 


My Son’s Wire. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER. By Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. Uniform with House and Home 
Papers. $1 %5. 


THE PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, in the 
Past and in the Future. By Samuel Tyler, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Enlarged. $2. 


THE READABLE DICTIONARY ; or, Topical 
and Synonymic Lexicon; containing the 
more useful Terms of the English Lan- 
guage, Classified by Subjects, and arranged 
according to their Affinities and Meaning, 
with accompanying Etymologies, Defini- 
tions, and Illustrations. By John Williams, 
A.M. Cloth, $1 50. 


THe AMERICAN GENEALOGIST. Being a 
Catalogue of Family Histories and Publi- 
cations, containing Genealogical Informa- 
tion issued in the United States. Arranged 
Chronologically. By William H.Whitmore, 
A.M, Cloth, $3 50. 
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Go our Corvespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ GeneRAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
at is better for all inquérers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your ‘‘ Best Tuoucuts” solicited. 

Is PHRENOLOGY A SCIENCE ? 
To make answer to this question with any 
show of definiteness we must first under- 
stand the meaning of the term ‘‘ science.” 
Its strict interpretation, in accordance 
with its generally received derivation, is 
knowledge. According to Webster, science 
is defined, ‘‘ Truth ascertained ; that which 
isknown. Hence, specifically, knowledge 
duly arranged and referred to general truths 
and principles on which it is founded and 
from which it is derived.’’ Under the 
caption of Syn. (synonyms) we find, fur- 
ther, ‘‘ Science is literally knowledge, but 
more usually denotes a systematic and 
orderly arrangement of knowledge. In a 
more distinctive sense, science embraces 
those branches of knowledge of which the 
subject-matter is either ultimate princi- 
ples, or facts as explained by principles, 
or laws thus arranged in natural order.” 

Science is especially related to physical 
things—is founded on experience and ob- 
servation—and therefore has the character 
ofpermanency. Geology, Chemistry, Ana- 
tomy, Mathematics, Natural History are 
denominated sciences, and appear in their 
general principles and detailed arrange- 
ments to respond to the requisitions of the 
definitions of ‘‘science’’ just given. We 
are willing to accept them as sciences. 
It is sufficiently notorious, however, that 
geologists and naturalists differ greatly 
among themselves with reference to mat- 
ters of primary importgnce, and that much 
doubt exists in regard to the correctness 
of certain classifications in their respec- 
tive studies. Yet no intelligent man 
would refuse to accord a scientific char- 
acter to both geology and natural his- 
tory. 

Now, as to Phrenology. In how much 
accord is it with the dicta of the above 
definitions? First, it is based or natural 
phenomena; second, its genera! principles 
are accepted by the great majority of 
learned men, particularly those whose pur- 
suits, like that of the ethnologist, are re- 
lated to the phenomena, mental and physi- 
eal, which it has to deal with; third, it is 
arranged and systematized in a manner 
truly beautiful. In fact, when Phrenology 
was yet new to the world of letters, many 
men of distinction, who did not altogether 
indorse it, expressed a frank admiration 
for the harmony of its arrangement and 
the definiteness of its nomenclature. 
What more is necessary to sustain the 
claims of Phrenology to a scientific char- 
acter? A short time ago we published a 
brief notice of some proceedings of the 
French Academy of Medicine, which 
showed incontestably the favor which 
phrenological theories find among a body 
of the most learned anatomists and physi- 
ologists of the age. In our May number 
we adverted to some statements made by 
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Dr. Dunn, a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, which were most explicitly in 
demonstration of phrenological principles. 
We could scarcely ask more from the truly 
learned than such satisfactory indorse- 
ments. With such facts before us, can we 
do otherwise than claim that Phrenology 
is a science? 


Remepres (?)—Are specific 


homeopathic remedies that we see adver- 
tised in the newspapers valuable reme- 
dies, or humbugs ? INVALID. 


Ans. We have no knowledge as to their 
efficacy, and consequently no faith in 
them. They may or may not be classed 
with quack medicines. It will be per- 
fectly safe to—let them all alone. 

Wuar or Ir?—I have a 
roove running around the back of the 


ead to within an inch of the top of the 
ears, Is it natural ? 


Ans. Yes; the cerebellum or little brain 
protrudes, and this groove marks the 
division between the organs of Amative- 
ness, in the cerebellum, and the organs of 
Parental Love and Conjugality in the cere- 
brum above. 


Impressrpiuiry.— Is there 


such a thing as silent soul communion? or 
can a person impress a subject on the 
thoughts of another by directing his own 
to the same subject ? 


Ans. That such a thing is possible with 
some persons, under proper conditions, is 
doubtless true, but not with all; nor can 
any reliance be placed on how or when it 
may be expected so to work. See ‘ Li- 
brary of Mesmerism and Psychology”’ for 
a presentation of the whole subject. 


Woo 1s Horr ArLinGctTon ? 


—Where does she live? What is her 
name ? 


Ans. Ah, what would you give to know ? 
We will tell you just a little if you will ask 
no more questions. She is a young lady 
of culture, refinement, and high moral 
principles. She writes both prose—not 
prosy—and poetry of superior excellence. 
She resides in a pleasant town in one of 
the Western States. She is unmarried. 
Let not all the young men propose at 
once, and then challenge each other to 
mortal combat. Her real name is ——F. A. 
If we should tell the other letter, every- 
body would puzzle their brains to guess 
the rest, so we spare them the * puzzle.” 
We are not surprised that all our readers 
are in love with her, for she is truly most 
lovable. She is our dear Hope Arlington, 
of—the West. 


Wovrp you advise one to 
join the Odd-Fellows or the Freemasons ? 
Ans. First join the Church; then, if 
you think the Saviour would advise the 
step you now feel inclined to take, you 
may do so. 


Many correspondents will 
please accept thanks for kind favors, 
which we can not print for want of room. 
We desire, especially, only such scientific 
matter as relates to our special theme. 
Questions will be answered at our con- 
venience, when possible, in an early num- 
ber, Advertisements must reach us a 
month in advance of the date of publica- 
tion. oa 


SEconp Sieut.—“I am 
troubled in that way, and I suppose it to be 
hereditary, as my grandmother had visions 
often. Iwish to be free from it, as it is 
breaking down my health, but I can not 
shake it off.” 

Ans. This is, undoubtedly, some affec- 
tion of the nervous system, which perhaps 
proper diet, and freedem from care, and 
abundance of sleep, and proper surround- 
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ings would obviate. In the ‘Library of 
Mesmerism,” published by us, price $4, 
this whole subject of mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, psychology, sight-seeing, ete., is 
explained, and we can not go into an ex- 
tended disquisition upon these topics in the 
JouRNAL. We have frequent letters on 
various phases of psychological peculiar- 
ities, and we can but refer to that work, 
which, we suppose, covers the whole 
ground. 


FEAR OF THE DEAD.—Why 
is & person timid in the presence of a 
corpse ? 

Ans. It may be natural. Even animals 
seem terrified in the presence of one of 
their kind which is dead We suppose 
that there is a natural feeling of dread in 
connection with the dead, and on that nat- 
ural feeling persons who are naturally 
timid and superstitions have exerted an 
influence upon children, until half the 
human race starts back from contact with 
a corpse. 


Topacco Curwine.— What 
shall a person use in the place of tobacco, 
who is trying to quit it and yet hankers 
after it? 

Ans. He shorld use nothing in place of 
it. Some resort to the use of cloves, some 
to chamomile blossoms, some to beer and 
whisky, some to tea or coffee; but in 
most respects such alternatives are all of 
a piece, acting unfavorably upon the nery- 
ous system and tending to undermine the 
health. If a person yearns for tobacco he 
may take a sip of water, just enough to 
wet his lips and throat, thus cooling off 
the fever and allaying the excitement. 
The best antidote for the use of tobacco 
is a strong moral resolution, religiously 
taken, and lived up to. One must not 
sigh for the forbidden article as the Israel- 
ites did for the flesh-pots of Egypt, for 
that is no way to correct the habit. It is 
the moral or mental force that gives a man 
courage under such conditions. The mere 
animal in man gays, give, give; andif men 
followed the desires and impulses of their 
appetites and passions in other respects 
as they do in the use of tobacco, they 
would descend to the lowest animalism in 
everything. Some men wind off gradually 
from using tobacco, using a tenth less each 
successive week, until the amount is re- 
duced so very low that it has very little in- 
fluence upon the system; then a moral 
effort will enable a man to wipe out the 
residue and stand up free. 


Is Gen. Robert Anderson, 


of Fort Sumter fame, deceased? Ans. No. 











Potar InFivuENces. — The 
fact that a person subject to nervous ex- 
citement can sleep more quietly when his 
head is toward the north is not sufliciently 
substantiated to warrant us to assert it. 
Induction, when applied to this subject, 
may finally establish it, and we certainly 
have no objection. We think it would be 
well for human nature to have a principle, 
relating to the position of the body during 
sleep, which will render that sleep more 
thorough in its recuperative influences, If 
one would sleep calmly, itis necessary that 
he should ayoid late and hearty suppers, 
excessive nervous excitement, and that 
sort of life in general which tends to de- 
range the system. -—— 


A. M. C.—The pain that you 
experience on listening to music, or view- 
ing any beautiful scenery, is caused by an 
over-excitement of the neryous system, 
We sometimes weep for joy. Why not 
sometimes feel pain with an excess of 
pleasure in any enjoyment ? 














Way do preachers, nearly 
all of them, denounce novel reading, and 
at the same time give novels—Sunday- 
schoo] libraries are nearly all novels—ont 
to children to read every Sunday? I do 
not uphold novel reading, but I would like 
to have a solution to the above, which is 
to mea puzzle. An answer is requested 
in'your next.—Respectfully, WM. ORINGST. 

Ans. My dear William, you will find, by 
amore extensive experience, that many 
of the ministers, who don’t think as you 
and I think, are no better than other folks. 
Some of them preach one thing and prac- 
tice another. They should do as we do 
instead. But then, we should be chari- 
table, you know. What’s that abeut the 
“beam”? and the ‘‘mote?’? As to the 
propriety of novel reading, the best men 
differ. We were made no worse by read- 
ing “‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘* Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin; and—well, Sir Walter 
Scott wrote some yery good things, Will- 
jam, which have been read by good Chris- 
tian men and women. But of the sensa- 
tion ‘t blood-and-murder’’ stories, and the 
low, sensual French novels, there can be 
no two opinions among good men. Such 
are not used in Sunday-schools. Are you 
a member of any Sunday-school? We 
hope so. 


Aublisher’s Department, 


CoMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
JOURNALS.—Some of our cotemporaries 
have taken considerable pains to show up 
comparative statements of reading matter 
as furnished to their patrons during the 
past year. The Hducator, published at $1 
a year, prints about 5,000 ems monthly; 
the New York Teacher, published at $1 50, 
prints 4,500 ems monthly; the American 
Educational Monthly, subscription the 
same as the last; about 6,300 ems, and 
Hall's Journal of Health, published at 
$1 50, prints some 3,000 ems. Our present 
rate is $3 a year, and proportionately we 
should print double the quantity of matter 
furnished by those three monthlies last 
mentioned. Taking the American Hduca- 
tional as a fair standard, we would do our 
readers full justice by giving them 9,500 
ems of reading matter. What, however, is 
the fact ? An examination of our printer’s 
bills enables us to make the astonishing 
announcement, that in reading matter alone 
over 15,000 ems monthly are furnished. 
Verily our recent advance of the sub- 
scription price is far within bounds. 
Our old readers, of course, would rebel at 
any curtailment in the number of pages. 
They keep crying out for more, more. 
Well, kind friends, we fain would meet the 
demand; and should our circulation reach 
50,000, we may make further improyements 
in accordance with such liberal support, 














Hawr-YrEArty Cruss.—We 
shall now accept clubs for the 48th volume, 
running the balance of the year, at the 
same ates as for yearly subscriptions. 
For example, we will send the 48th yolume 
—from July to January—in clubs of five, 
for $6; to clubs of ten for $10; and to 
fifteen for $15, with an extra copy to the 
agent; twenty copies for $20, and a copy 
of ‘‘New Physiognomy,” worth $5, as a 
premium. 


“Give It a Trrau.”—There 
are many families in which this JouRNAL 
would prove useful where it has not yet 
been seen, Will not our friends take the 
trouble to exhibit or lend their numbers 
with a view to introducing it? We believe 
many would cheerfully invest a dollar, 
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“just to try it,’°on the recommendation 
of those who can fairly present its merits. 
Think of it. Ten copies, from July to 
January, for $10, Why not get np a club? 


Two Vorumes A YEAR. — 
For the convenience of the subscribers, we 
divide the yearly numbers of this JourNAL 
into two volumes, commencing with Janu- 
aryand July. The title and index are pub- 
lished with the December number, to be 
bound up with the work for the year. 
Those who prefer can begin their subscrip- 
tions with the next July number. 





Writine in Patz Ink anp 
IN Penciu.—If a writer would introduce 
himself favorably to an editor, make a good 
impression, and not be cast unread into 
the waste basket, let him not write with a 
poor pen, in pale ink, nor with a lead pen- 
cil. The eyes of an editor are sufficiently 
tired in his ordinary duties not to haye 
these unnecessary nuisances inflicted on 
him. Good writing materials are now 
plentiful and cheap, and if one’s thoughts 
are worth recording, they are worthy of 
being plainly written, on good paper, with 
good black ink, or brown French ink— 
which is still‘better—on clean white paper. 
It is a luxury to meet with manuscript 
‘‘plain as print.” We do notask for extra 
fine penmanship, nor for perfumed paper, 
but we beg our correspondents to spare 
our eyes from the pain of reading letters 
in pale ink and in pencil. 

“ BEAUTIFUL WomeEN.” — 
Besides numerous other attractions, we 
are now engraving for the July number a 
large group of European and Asiatic bean- 
ties—types of several nations, such as 
English, French, Austrian, Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Grecian, Swiss. Polish, Chinese, 
Swedish, German, Dutch, and Japanese, 
with some account of their physiognomies, 
characters, dress, and style. This will in- 
terest our young gentlemen readers who 
are seeking life-companions. So please 
wait, and not commit yourselves, till after 
seeing these beauties. Then youcanjudge 
where to look for a wife. 

P. §8.—On exhibiting the drawings of 
these ladies to our Emma, she promptly 
remarked, ‘‘ They are not as handsome as 
our American girls.” Was not that an 
evidence of jealousy on her part? Our 
readers shall see, and judge for themselves. 


General Atems. 
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GENERAL GRANT AGAIN En- 
GRAVED.—Mr. J. H. Littlefield’s portrait of 
General Grant has been engraved by Mr, 
H. Guggler, who has succeeded in produc- 
ing a work of the highest order of merit. 
The style of engraving is very strong, 
bringing out the features and the expres- 
sions of the countenance with the solidity 
and prominence of bronze or marble. Art 
critics generally who have seen it, award it 
great praise as a work of art. That itisa 
correct likeness we know, and we can 
hardly imagine how a better representa- 
tion of this representative man can be pro- 
duced. Ithas received the cordial indorse- 
ment of Generals Meade, Howard, Sickles, 
and Dent, andof Senatorsand others. The 
method of line engraving, as brought out 
in this picture, appears to us to leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of pro- 
ducing a strong, effective, and expressive 
picture. 


Sent Gratis.—Our new il- 
lustrated and descriptive catalogue of 


standard works on the science of man 
s 
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contains a complete list of our publica- 
tions, with full titles and descriptions ; 
aiso a complete list of works on Pho- 
nography; a list of apparatus and books, 
with instruction, adapted to physical edu- 
eation; portraits of Longfellow, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Theodocia Burr; a group of eleven 
most noted poets ; six portraits illustrating 
THE TWO PATHS OF LIFE, the upward and 
the downward course. These portraits 
teach an important lesson to the young, 
and to all, in regard to the results of pur- 
suing the wrong path. It contains illustra- 
tions of the Physiognomy of Insanity and 
Idiocy, of the miser and the philanthropist ; 
also Comparative Physiognomy, with por- 
traits, showing the resemblance between 
man and animals. Also two groups, illus- 
trating Ethnology, showing the Caucasian 
and other races; an illustration from 
‘ Msop’s Fables’’—the Frog and the Ox; 
also a chart of the head, with name and 
location of all of the faculties, with descrip- 
tions of the same. All who are interested 
in the study of MAN in all his relations 
should have this catalogue for reference ; 
the matter it contains will be interesting 
to every one. We send it free on receipt 
of stamp with which to prepay postage. 
For $1, we will send it, post-paid, to fifty 
different addresses. Who will have it? 
Address this office. 

LIBRARIANS AND POLITICIANS 
will be glad to know that the ** Tribune 
Almanac’? has been reproduced in two 
volumes, covering 1838 to 1868, both in- 
clusive. Those wanting them should order 
them at once, as only one thousand copies 
are printed. For terms, see advertisement 
on Jast page of this JouURNAL. 


Goop Tureap.—In our no- 
tice of Mesars. Brook & Brothers, manu- 
facturers of spool-cotton, in the May 
number, we iuadvertently styled their 
mills the Waltham Mills, whereas we 
should have said ‘‘Meltham Mills,’ and 
are located near a village of the same name, 


A New Discovery tv Em- 
BALMING.—In compliance with an invita- 
tion from Mr. W. R. C. Clark, of New 
York, we were present at the autopsy of 
a human body, which had been preserved 
from decay seventy-seven days by a new 
process. There were present, for the pur- 
pose of testing the conserving powers of 
this process, several of our most prom- 
inent surgeons, chemists, and medicists, 
among whom we recognized Prof. Smith, 
of the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Drs. Buck, Sanda, Doremus, Delafield, 
Guernsey, and Goulay. The result of the 
examination was satisfactory so far as 
the claims of the discoverer of the process 
go, the subject being apparently as fresh 
in all respects as a corpse but twenty-four 
hours old. The process is simply a wash, 
which is easily and readily applied, no 
mutilation in any way being necessary. 
It is said that its preserving effects con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. There may 
be occasions when it will be considered 
desirable to pregerve above ground dead 
human bodies; but we think the sooner 
they can be disposed of the better. We 
are not in favor of transporting dead 
bodies long distances. Let them be bur- 
ied near the place where death came. It 
is but a foolish superstition of the ‘* Celes- 
tials’? that induces them to freight ships 
in California with the corpses of dead 
Chinamen: and transport them to the 
Flowery Kingdom. This they do after 
bodies have been dead for years. So, too, 


foolish Americans disinter decayed bodies 
and send them as freight fur many miles, 











to be buried in another place. Why? Is 
there any reason in it? In the sight of 
God, is not one resting-place for the ma- 
terial part as good as another? 

The invention may be valuable, never- 
theless. 


CompouND SwWINpDLIne. — 
One set of swindlers send out circulars, 
with tickets, offering to send $50 gold 
watches, or other jewelry, on receipt of 
$2 40, or such other small sum as the ras- 
cals think ‘‘greenhorns”’ will venture to 
invest. The swindlers receive the money, 
but do not send the coveted article. The 
numerous swindled greenhorns becoming 
uneasy, write to parties here, inquiring 
about the responsibility of Messrs. Boggs 
& Co., such swindlers. This suggests a 
new trick, and the same parties assume a 
new name and send out circulars, offering 
to collect bills for a consideration, due on 
tickets, which they themselves had pre- 
viously sent out. 

We have no sympathy for those who are 
selfish enough to expect the worth of $50 
for $5. They are as bad as the original 
rogues, save.in smartness, and are game 
for the more cunning. 

Readers of the A. P. J. are too well in- 
formed, too sensible, and honest to be 
‘taken in” after all the warning they have 
had. When they want watches or jewelry 
they intrust their orders and money to 
those of known integrity. 

Look out for the quacks, the gift enter- 
prises, the lottery swindlers, Gettysburg 
asylums—and Gettysburg mineral waters, 
too. Look out for baggage smashers, 
swindling hack-men, ticket swindlers, 
counterfeiters, hair dyes, patent medi- 
cines; all sorts of bitters, sarsaparillas, 
etc., which are composed of whisky and 
molasses, gin schnapps, and all the vile, 
medicated stuff good for nothing except 
to make drunkards. Look out for mock 
anctions, pocket-book droppers, and the 
professional beggars, who are usually only 
thieves and robbers. 


A Cnair For INVALIDS.— 
Mr. Tuos. McItroy, 145 Perry Street, New 
York, has invented a mechanical contriy- 
ance, which is used in our naval, marine, 
and military hospitals with the most satis- 
factory results. He will send a circular on 
receipt of stamp. —— 


EpucaTIoNAL.—A new 
boarding and day school has been opened 
by the Misses CooLEy and BoaRDMAN in 
the rural town of West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Besides all the usual English 
branches, Latin and French are taught, 
and so is music. But that which we deem 
of more importance than any other one 
subject is that of gymnastics, or thorough 
physical training. If this be made a prom- 
inent feature, the girls and boys will learn 
far more rapidly and be kept constantly 
growing, In too many schools there ‘is 
neglect of this, and the poor children pine 
away for want of air and exercise. Let it 
not be forgotten that the business of child- 
hood is to grow—to take on constitution 
as well as to be educated mentally and 
spiritually. We wish these ladies the best 
success in their useful enterprise. 


Lreatuer, Leaturer, Noru- 
Inc LikE LEATHER.—Since the great tan- 
ners Zadock Pratt and General Grant 
came upon the public stage, those engaged 
in the leather business have been ‘look? 
ing up,’ and none but political opponents 
turn up their noses at the smell of leather. 
Our attention was recently called to a 
newly patented process for tanning all 
sorts of hides and skins, with hair off or 








i fruit. 
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on, and in a very short space of time. We 
have seen Ieather of remarkable softness 
and toughness said to have been produced 
by this new process. Mr. Grorce W. 
Hearsey, of Greenbush, Sheboygan Co., 
Wisconsin, is the inventor. Those who 
would know more about it should write 
for particulars. 

GENERAL Grant.—The large 
bust of General Grant which is on exhibi- 
tion in the window of Mr. 8S. R. Wells’ 
establishment, No. 389 Broadway, New 
York, is, curiously enough, the first life- 
size bust which has been made of the 
General. It is by a young Italian, named 
J. Turini.—Kvening Mail. 

{Copies of this bust may be had for $12. 
Packed for shipping $15.] 


A Uran paper has the fol- 
lowing advertisement, by a jolly son of 
St. Crispin: Jas. Keate, Professor of Snob- 
ology.* Gentlemen troubled with defi- 
cient Understandings can have them dis- 
sected, analyzed, and re-created on the 
shortest notice, and go on their way with 
their pedal extremities secure against the 
insinuating influence of water, mud, sand, 
etc. Departed soles restored. 

The various labyrinthian deviations, 
mystical ramifications, and multitudinous 
malformations of the Profession have been 
by me thoroughly analyzed, simplified, and 
annihilated, and the public need no longer 
groan under the deleterious effects of bad 
fits. 


“More Fruir anp Less 
Pork.’’—This is the motto of the Missouri 
blackberry men, Messrs. THompson & 
Myers, who grow the Mammoth Berry. 
Yes, that sort of diet is just as good for 
Christians as for Jews. We are in favor 
of ‘‘ fruit, fruit, more frnit.”” 


Soap.—The Persian Pine 
Tar Soap, manufactured by our mission- 
ary friend Constantine, is really a good 
article, and is constantly growing in pub- 
lic favor. There are intelligent persons 
who claim for it healing properties; but 
we say nothing on that score. Our esti- 
mate of its merits rests on its cleansing 
properties, and its cheapness as a toilet 
soap. An advertisement calling for agents 
gives the best of testimonials. 


Farms For Sate in Mary- 
LAND.—An advertisement in our present 
number describes two farms, one, said to 
be very beautiful, near the Potomac River. 
We have the fullest confidence in the 
statement of the advertiser. From its 
geographical position, Maryland must eyer 
continue to be one of the most mild and 
healthful States in the Union. It is now 
in a somewhat unsettled state, politically 
and socially. But there is the land, the 
water, the climate, and all other conditions 
the most favorable. Besides, it is very 
near our national capital, which is an ad- 
vantage. Read the advertisement, and 
then, if favorably impressed, visit the 
premises. We may add, Maryland is not 
only in almost every acre good garden 
ground, but just the State for the finest 


TuosE of our readers who 
have children to educate, and desire to do 
s0 on a liberal scale, may do well to se- 
cure places for them in the seminary for 
young ladies and misses recently opened 
by Miss Beecher, in Norwalk, Conn. Send 
for a circular, 





* Snob, a journeyman shoemaker. — 
Webster's Dictionary. 
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Tae Dickens’ Manta.—An 
artist friend thus facetiously alluded to the 
enthusiasm manifested by the citizens of 
Boston over Dickens, during his recent 
visitat the ‘‘ Hub.” ‘* The Bostonians have 
discovered the secret of Dickens’ origin- 
ality and fruitfulness as an author. Being 
an early riser, he is enabled to practice that 
kind of exercise that is best adapted to 
stir up ideas and promote mental and 
physical equilibrium. After disguising him- 
self as a young vagrant, he rushes to the 
‘Common,’ and turns somersets over its 
whole length; returning in like manner, 
Then rushing back to his desk, he delivers 
his fresh thoughts with great velocity and 
fluency—his ink flowing in great blots and 
spatters. It is said that it was some time 
before the early passers could divine the 
nature of the strange object—that ‘thing 
of light’—that went whizzing past them 
on the ‘Common;’ but when it was dis- 
covered to be Dickens, taking for want of 
time condensed exercise—a new sensation 
occurred to ‘upper snobdom,’ and from 
busy experiments already making in pri- 
vate gymnasiums, the Boston public must 
prepare itself to be astonished next spring, 
by a display on its ‘Common’ of fair tum- 
blers in bewitching and sppropriate cos- 
tumes. Prominent among these will be 
that rising crop of literary imitators ? who 
are determined that therea‘ter they will 
consign Dickens to oblivion, by their 
immediate publication of their ‘ Picx- 
WEEDS.’ 


Common ScHoots IN WeEsT 
Vircinia.—A correspondent writes hope- 
fully of the progress of events in W. Va. 
He says: ‘*We are greatly in want of a 
competent school-teacher here. The com- 
missioner frequently gives certificates to 
persons who never studied geography or 
grammar, and who know but very little of 
arithmetic, because he thinks such better 
than none. There are four old men over 
seventy years of age teaching in one town- 
ship this winter. They teach in o/d style. 
I wish we could get some of the Connecti- 
cut girls out here to teach.’’ Yes, but 
isn’t there a ‘* prejudice” against ‘* Yankee 
school marms?’? Our correspondent is 
right as to the State from which to draw 
not only teachers, but also the best wives 
and mothers. Connecticut can sparea few 
thousand pretty girls, and have enough left 
to keep good her excellent reputation. 
There is ahundred years’ work in the South 
to bring all her people up to the New Eng- 
land educational standard. 


A New EnTERPRISE.—Un- 
der the auspices of* several gentlemen, 
residents of New York, who have for a 
long time regarded with pain the corrupt- 
ing nature of the literature which is 
usually predominant in what is generally 
termed ‘railway reading,’’ a company has 
been formed with the title ‘* American 
Railway Literary Union,” the object of 
which will be the improvement of the 
reading matter supplied by news agents 
and others to travelers ; and also the pro- 
motion of ‘ta judicious and profitable re- 
form’? among newsdealers generally. Of 
this Company Mr. Henry Wells is presi- 
dent, and Messrs. J. C. Fargo, Daniel 
Drew, and Yates Hickley are among the 
directors. 

This is a good movement, and if dili- 
gently carried forward will prove a power- 
ful auxiliary in the production of a healthy, 
moral, and intellectual growth in the gen- 
eral community. The motto of the new 
Union—t Knowledge and Virtue’’—in it- 
self promises much. 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.] 





Tur HyerraAn Homr. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersyille, Berks County, Pa. 


Mus. E. Dr La Vere, M_D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 








Hycientc Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





InstituTE of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 





VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 
W orks on Man.—F or New 





Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to §. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 





THe Protestant CHurcnH- 
mAN.—A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Devoted to the advocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Ritualism and Rationalism ; 
the defense of the ‘‘ Liberty of Preaching,” 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with Hvangelical Churches. 

The Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 633 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Terms: $4 perannum. To Clergymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries. $2. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O., New York. 


ApveErTIsE! Apverrtisr ! ! 
The Carrier Dove, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and issued from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Iowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

It goes into the hands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For further information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year’s subscription to the Carrier Dove, 
or simply correspond with the under- 
signed, REY. A. G. STACY, 

1t Charlotte, N. C. 

















Jenkins’ Vest-PockeT LEX- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 7% cents. Sent post-paid by 
S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Avbertisements, 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terns for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column] 
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SwWEDENBORG’s Works. — 
Uniform 12mo edition. 

HEAVEN AND Hew, from things heard 
and seen. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 879, price 
$1 2. 

This work unfolds the laws of the 
spiritual world, describes the condition of 
both good and evil spirits, exhibits the 
general arrangement of the inhabitants of 
both heaven and hell, and the scenery by 
which they are surrounded. 


Tue DIvINE PRovIDENCE. 1 yol. 12mo, 
extra cloth, beveled boards, gilt top, 

rice $1 25. 

‘he object of this work is to show that 
the Divine Providence works according to 
certain invariable laws ; that it is universal, 
extending to the least things as well as to 
the greatest; that it has respect to what is 
eternal with man, and to things temporary 
only for the sake of what is eternal. 


Tue Four LEApING Doctrines. Being 
those concerning the Lord, the Word, 
Faith, and Life. 1 vol. 12mo, pp, 390, 
price $1 25. 

Tuer ATHANASIAN CREED, 


1 vol. 12mo, 
pp. 206, price $1 25. 





Man as a SpirituaL Berne. 
By Chauncey Giles. 12mo, tinted paper, 
extra cloth, gilt top, price $1 25. 

The New York 7ribune says: ‘*It ad- 
heres rigidly to the received principles of 
Swedenborg’s teachings, but it surrounds 
them with lucid illustrations, clears up 
their apparent difficulties, enforces their 
logical applications, and exhibits their 
practical scope and bearing in a style re- 
markable for clearness of statement, as 
well as argumentative force.” 


Tne INCARNATION AND ATONEMENT. By 
Chauncey Giles. Uniform with the 
above, price ‘5cts.; also, in common 
cloth, 50cts; paper, 25cts. 

‘* Whoever is not satisfied with the com- 
monly received doctrines of the Lord’s 
work, while on earth, should read this 
little book.” 

All the writings of Swedenborg and col- 
lateral works constantly on hand. 
Publishing House of the New Jerusalem 

Church, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 

JOS. R. PUTNAM, Manager. 

*,* Send for a Catalogue. 


Exrecrro Virau.—Dr. JE- 
RoME KippeEr’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the Jaw requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

‘““The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


‘AMER, 
founded 1855, 
Bureau— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 

For representing Teachers who want posi- 
tions; 

For giving parents information of good 
schools ; 

For selling and renting School Properties. 


Scnoor  Insr.,” 
is a reliable Educational 


All Teachers should have the * Application. 


Form.” 
All Employers of Teachers should have 
‘‘Amer. Educational Monthly” and 


“ Teachers’ Bulletin.”’ 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
No. 14 Bond Street, New York. 
(Removed Bay 1st from 430 Broome St.) 
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Farus For Sare.—Holly- 


wood contains near 400 acres of land, 800 
in a good state of cultivation and under 
good chestnut fence. The remainder is 
timber land, consisting of a growth of 
White Oak, Hickory, Pine, Chestnut, Lo- 
cust, and Cedar, affording an abundant 
supply for the Farm. This Farm is in the 
Second Election District of the County, 
known as the “Factory District,” in a 
pleasant neighborhood, and within half a 
mile of the Potomac River and in full 
view of it. It is on Hening Creek, very 
famous for its abundance of fish, oysters, 
and wild fowl, which bounds it on the 
east, south, and west for three miles. I 
have known one person during the past 
season to catch with the hook and line, in 
two hours, 120 fine perch in this creek. 
We have Rock, Taylor, Trout, Sheepshead, 
Crocus, and Drum, all in season, besides 
other small fish which we catch ourselves. 
By an act of the Legislature, persons own- 
ing land binding on this creek have the 
exclusive right to the creek for the plant- 
ing of oysters, etc.; and there are upon 
this estate some of the finest Cores for 
planting Oysters, and the supply around 
its shores is inexhaustible. This is cer- 
tainly a great,advantage in these times, 
when oysters are becoming scarce and the 
demand for them is so great. Here you 
have the oysters of the creek belonging 
exclusively to you, and no one—not even 
citizens of the County—can catch them 
without your consent. 

This Estate has on it a good Dwelling- 
house, with eleven rooms, including Nur- 
sery and Kitchen, all under the same roof; 
a large yard, inclosed by a good, substan- 
tial, and ornamental fence; a Garden of 
one acre; an Orchard with a fine variety 
of good fruits—Peaches, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Plums, etc., etc.; a good brick 
dairy in the yard, and a well of good water 
at the door: also as fine a spring as can be 
found in the State. It has all necessary 
out-houses, including Ice-house, Stables, 
Carriage-house, three Barns, Overseer’s 
House, also a new Cottage, with five 
rooms. I have this Estate divided into 
five fields, with good water in each. 

As an evidence of the productiveness of 
this land, I will mention the amount of 
crops grown upon it one year, just preced- 
ing our unfortunate civil war. Of Corn, 
1,500 bushels; Wheat, 1,800 bushels; Oats, 
%50 bushels ; Tobacco, 34,000 Ibs. ; besides 
Turnips and Potatoes in the erence pro- 
fusion. There is a Grist Mill three quar- 
ters of a mile from the house, Protestant 
Episcopal Church a quarter of a mile, 
Catholic Church one and a-half miles, Post 
Office one mile (a daily mail); two Steam- 
boat Landings within five miles, with 
three and four boats a week, one of the 
Landings being the famous watering-place, 
Piney Point. Point Lookout is within 
sixteen miles of the Farm. There can be 
found no more desirable situation than 
this, both as a pleasant residence and for 
the productiveness of the Jand. We have 
great sport in the field with dog and gun, 
hunting Partridge, Snipe, and Squirrel. 
In the winter, the Redneck, Flock, Fowl], 
pee Canyas-back Duck are most abun- 

ant. 

A more extended description is deemed 
unnecessary, as the purchaser will of 
course visit the premises before buying. 
I will take for this Estate Sixteen Thon- 
sand Dollars, one half cash, and the deferred 
payments secured by Deed of Trust on the 
premises. 

I have also a very desirable Estate on 
the St. Mary’s River, containing 500 acres 
of land, lying immediately upon said river 
fora distance of one mile. Has on it a 
comfortable Dwelling, a very fine Barn, 
and necessary outhouses. About 175 acres 
are cleared and under a good fence, and in 
a fine state of cultivation. : , 

This is a high and airy situation, being 
some hundred feet above the river, and is 
very healthy. It has on it a large quan- 
tity of Chestnut Timber, also Oak, Pine, 
and Cedar, and delightful springs of water. 

T will take for this Estate Ten Thousand 
Dollars. For further particulars address, 
THOS. A. LYNCH, Great Mills, St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland. 





InuporTANT EpucaTIONAL 
Discovery —THE NATURAL ALPHA- 
BET, for Printing and Writing ALL 
LANGUAGES. Based upon an Original 
and Comprehensive Classification of the 
Elementary Sounds.—Address, fiber Lg 
50 cents, J. MADISON ALLYN, Principal, 
Industrial Institute Ancora, Camden an 
N. J. : 





[June, 





Patent Orrices. — Inven- 
tors who wish to take out Ietters Patent 
are advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Scéentific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensive in the world. Charges 
less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet, containing full instructions to 
inventors, is sent gratis, 

t=" A handsome Bound Volume, con- 
taining 150 Mechanical Engravings,. and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, Address 
X & CO., 
3t 37 Park Row, New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Cirenlar, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Booxs sy Posr ar Har 
Prick! We have a few copies or rem- 
nants of Editions which we will sell at 
one half the regular prices, and simply add- 
ing postage. This offer will hold good 
during the present month, or till all shall 
be sold. The books will be sent, postage 
prepaid by us, on receipt of the smallest 
price named. 

Tue PuiLosopHy oF SacrEeD History 
Considered in Relation to Haman Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
Graham, Regular price, $3; present price, 
$1 75. 

Tur Power oF KinpnEss; Inculcating 
the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
%5 cents. By first post 40 cents. 

FaminrAr LEssons ON ASTRONOMY. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in Schools 
and Families. $1 50. We send it for 
75 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED Botany. With more than 
One Hundred Engravings; with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. $1 50. 
Only 87 cents. 

Tuer Famity DENTIST; a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth, with various Recipes 
for their Preseryation. $150. We send 
it for 87 cents. 

Tur Puystiotogy or DicEstTion, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Surgeon in U. 8. Army. 
Very scarce. $1 50. We send it at 87 
cents, 

HypRopatHy FoR THE PEOPLE. With 
plain observations on Drugs, Diet, Water, 
Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Ob- 
servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. By post, 
87 cents. 

Tur WatrerR-CurE MANuAL. The va- 
rious Modes of Bathing Illustrated, and 
Curative Effects of Water Treatment 
given. $150. Now only 87 cents. 

Tie WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of various Diseases 
Treated with Water. $1 75. We send it 
for 87 cents. 

Dr. Atcort on the Use of Tobacco. 
cents. By post, 15 cents, 

THE PurLosopHy OF MrsmeErism. By 
Dr. Dods. 50 cents. We send it for 30 
cents. 

SciENcE or THE SouL, Physiologically 
and Philosophically. By Dr. Haddock. 
60 cents. Only 30 cents. 

Tir Puitosopuy oF ELEcTRICAL Psy- 
cHoLoey; being a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures. By Dr. Dods. $1 50. We send it 
for 87 cents. 

CuEMIsTRY and its applications to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce. By 
Prot Liebig. 50 cents. We send it for 
30 cents. 

Tur Pracrice oF WaTER-CURE, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. By 
Drs, Wilson and Gully. 50 cents. We 
send a copy for 30 cents. 

It is not probable that other editions of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copies should order them at 
once from 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, 


New York. 


ee a aa 
Free! Our new Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 


th is being made with them. 
ou SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


25 





— 
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Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Booxs PusBLisHED BY 


8. R. Wetxs, 389 Broadway, New York. 
WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years. 1 vol. $0 60 

8 


Phrenological Journal, a year........ 3 00 
Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology.... 1 7% 
Combe’s Moral Philosophy........... 1% 
Combe’s Constitution of Man........ 1% 
Defence of Phrenology. Proofs...... 1 50 
Education Complete. In one vol..... 4 00 
Education. By Dr. Spurzheim....... 1 50 
Lectures on Mental Science.......... 1 50 


Memory and Intellect. Their Culture 1 50 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter—As manifested throngh Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. With more than 1,000 Illustra- 


tions, Onevyol. In muslin........ 5 00 

Heavy calf, with marble edges...... 8 00 

Turkey morocco, full gilt, extra.. 10 0! 
Phrenology Proved. Illustrated..... 1% 
Phrenology and the Scriptures....... 


Phrenological Guide..........-....65 25 
Phrenological Bust (not mailable).... 1 %5 


Self-Gulture and Perfection.......... - 150 
SelfInstruction in Phrenology..... erent 
Thoughts on Domestic Life.......... 25 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. Temperance 50 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr.Combe 50 
Anatomical Physiological Plates....., 20 00 
Combe’s Physiology. Illustrated.... 1 5 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated.... 1 75 
Family Dentist. Illustrated......... 1 50 
Foodand Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 1 75 
Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man.. 1 7% 
Natural Laws of Man. Spurzheim... %5 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws........ 1 50 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 1 50 
Philosophy of Sacred History........ 8 50 
Physiology, Animal and Mental...... 1 50 
Sober and Temperate Life. Cornaro 50 
Diseases of Throat andLungs. Cure. 25 





Accidents and Emergencies.......... 25 
Chiidren. in Health and Disease...... 1 %5 
Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 1 50 
Cook Book—new—Hydropathic...... 1 50 
Domestic Practiceof do. do....... 2 00 
Family Physician, Hydropathic...... 4 00 
Hydropathy for the People......... Se 
Midwifery, Diseases of Women...... 1 %5 
Practice of Water-Cure.......... pica 
Philosophy of Water-Cure............ 50 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia, MIlustr’d. 4 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases...... 2 00 
Water-Cure Manual. Popular ....... 1 50 
The Science of Human Life.......... 8 50 
Tea and Coffee. Effects ............ 25 


Teeth, their Diseases, Management.. 25 
NEW HAND-BOOKS. 
Hand-Book, Home Improvement, How 
to Write, Talk, Behave, and do 
Business. 1 vol. complete......... 
Library of Mesmerism and Psychol. 
The Emphatic Diaglott: or, the New 
Testament in Greek and English... 
The same, in fine binding............ 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


History of a Mouthfnl of Bread....... 
Pope’s sith on Man, with Notes.... 
4Hsop’s Fables, Illustrated. Fine.. 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular......... 
Movement-Cure in Consumption..... 
Aims and Aids for Young Women... 
Chemistry, Applied to Agriculture... 
Fruit Culture for the Million......... 1 
Human Rights. By Judge Hurlbut.. 1 
Homes for All. Octagon. Gravel Walls 1 
Hopes and Helps for the Young...... 1 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor..... 1 


| coal eel aoe 2) oR ROO 
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Life in the West. By N. C. Meeker.. 2 00 
Saving and Wasting. Dimea Day... 1 50 
Three Hours’ School a Day. ......... 1 50 
Right Word in the Right Biacd Sone 45 


Ways of Life, Right and Wrong Way 1 00 
Weaver’s Works. Complete,1 vol... 3 00 
Notes on Beauty, Health, and Vigor.. 12 
Father Mathew, Portrait’ & Character 12 
Ll acti inthe Americ’n Congress 25 
The Gospél among Animals. Osgood 25 
The Good Man’s Legacy. Dr.Osgood 25 
Education of the Heart. Colfax...... 10 
Footprints of Life—A Poem (in press) 1 25 


Speciat Lists.—We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography, and 
a special List of Medical Works, invaluable 
to those who need them Lists sent on 
receipt of stamps. 

For wholesale terms to agents please ad~ 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y.. 





Goop Books sy Mam— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 


ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
$. R. WEL : 


LS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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FreprikA Bremer.—Hurp & Hovueuton, 459 Broome St., 
New York, have just published the 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS 
oF 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Edited by her Sister, CaarnLortz Bremer, One volume, crown 8yo, cloth, price $2. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

‘Tn this handsome yolume we have a fitting memorial of one of Sweden’s most 
gifted writers,—a woman who labored fer many years to improve the condition of her 
sex in Europe. Miss Bremer’s character, as shown in her sketch of her own life, and in 
the interesting biography written by her sister, is one which womankind everywhere 
will do well to study. It is not without angularities: but it is an admirable illustration 
of steady working for a certain result, and that result—good toits kind. Her letters, 
which fill 151 pages of the volume, are replete with rich thought, and should be read by 
all mothers and daughters. It is through them that we get the best insight into the 
Swedish authoress’s life, for they are what letters between friends always ought to be— 
transcripts of the life and thought. Her sketches are instructive as well as pleasing ; 
and the book, as a whole, is a very acceptable addition to our memorial literature.’’— 
Rural New Yorker. 

‘* The biography of one who did so much for the elevation of the women of her own 
country,and wished to do as much more, is especially timely and interesting now when 
the * woman question,’ with its various phases, is occupying so much of the public at- 
tention.”—Springfield Republican. 

““The double biography is delightful, chiefly because it shows Fredrika in the bosom 
of her family, from earliest childhood, and may be said to trace the history of her mind.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

‘The letters, which constitute the greater part of the volume, are its greatest charm.” 
—Albany Express. 

ee of this charming book will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price, $2. 

Nearly ready. 

A SKETCH OF THE OFfFIcIAL Lirk or JouHn A. ANDREW, a8 Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to which is added the Valedictory Address of Governor Andrew upon retiring 
from office, January 5th, 1866, on the subject of the Reconstruction of the States recently 
in rebellion. In one volume, 16mo, with photographic portrait, price $1 25. 


THE CHARITIES OF New York, Compiled by Messrs H. J. Cammann and H. N. Camp, 
with illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. 
*,* A limited edition only is issued of this work. 


Lire IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC IN. THE DAYS OF THE TYRANTS; or, Civilization 
and Barbarism, from the Spanish of Colonel Sarmiento, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By Mrs. Mary Mann. In one 
volume, crown 8yo. 


REMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., 
Preacher to Harvard University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals. 1 vol., 
12mo. 


Fior D/Auiza. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 1 vol.. 16mo. 
*,* A simple, charming story. It is highly praised by the Saturday Review, and Leon 
de Gazlon prononnces it the “ Paul and Virginia” of the Nineteenth Century. 


THe New York Suy.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News in a fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a busi- 
ness man can find time to read the whole. Cuarites A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 
Price : $6 a year; $1 50 for three months, 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 
Markets accurately given. Horticultural ‘and Agricultural Department edited by 
ANDREW 8. FULLER. Great variety of interesting miscellaneous read:ng, making it a 
first-rate 





GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1. year; 20 copies to one address, $17; 50 copies to one address, $35. 


Subscribers to the WEEKLY SuN who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best agricultural and literary journals in the country—can do so on very advan- 
tageous terms. The two papers will be sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 








Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twice as much reading matter, 
and giving the News with greater freshness. Price: $2a year; 10 copies to one address, 
$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one address, $80; always in advance. 


Apr. 3t. Address : THE SUN, New York City. 


Tur Rounp Tasie; a Saturday Review or Po rrics, 
FINancz, LITERATURE, SocreTY, AND Art, is offered to the public as a publication 
which has labored vigorously for national literature, for fearless discussion of political 
and social problems, and for the promotion ofa higher type of journalism than in gen- 
eral has flourished among us. 

Money and labor have ‘been unsparingly used to make Tue Rounp TABLE a credit to 
the metropolis and the country. It has been conducted with energy and perseverance, 
has aimed steadily at improvement in every department, and has now won a substantial 
position which, in a business point of view, is undoubtedly stronger than that of any 
similar journal yet founded in this country. 

Tut Rounp TaBuz has achieved cosmopolitan success, and has been recognized by 
the leading journals of both our own country and Europe as the ablest paper of its class 
in America. In addition to its large circulation in the metropolis and in all the leading 
cities of America, THE Rounp Tas Le has subscribers in every State in the Union, in 
the Canadas, West Indies, in the principal countries of Europe, in China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, the Sandwich Islands, etc., etc. It exerts an influence equaled by that of very 
few publications, daily or weekly, in the United States. ‘ 

Subscription price of Taz Rounp TABLE $6 a year. 

THE RouND Tasca ($6), and the PHreNoLoGIcaL JoURNAL ($8), to one address for 
$7 50 a year. 


Office of THE Rounp TaBLE AgsocraATION, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





GREATEST CURIOSITY OF THE 
19TH CeNTURY!—WONDERFUL ELEC- 
TRIC FISH. It pleases all. By mail for 
10 cts. and stamp; 3 for 25 cts. Address 
the inventor, NATHAN HALL, Provi- 
dence, R.I. (&8~Agents wanted in every 
part of the world. g¢$ 1t. 


Epwarp O. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 
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Ecrecric Mepican Cot.ecEe 
OF PENNSYLYANIA. 
* This College Holds Three Sessions each 
ear. 

The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of January. 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
1st, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly tanght. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

Joseph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
John Buchanan, M.D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A, Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instrne- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses, 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe Ecuecric MeEpican 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The most original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
Splendid inducements to subscribers for 
1868. Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING or PINE TAR 
SOAP, Patented March 12th, 1867. 

For the Toilet, Nursery, and Bath this 
Soap has no equal. It Cures Pimples, 
Rash, Chapped Hands, and all Diseases of 
the Scalp and Skin. Is a good Shaving 
Soap. 

WHAT THOSE SAY WHO USE IT. 

Baldness Cured. —It is bringing my 
hair in beautifully, I consider it*the best 
hair renovator in use.—M. H. Comss, 218 
Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I have used it for catarrh in the head, 
making a suds and snuffing it through the 
nose, and it has eured me. I use it con- 
stantly for the toilet, and consider it the 
best soap for that purpose.—G. R. BENson, 
Office of the U. 8S. Life Ins. Co., 40 Wall 
Sta. 

I have used your Persian Healing Soap 
in my practice extensively, and it has 

roved the best healing soap I ever used. 

t has no equal as a soap for washing the 
heads and skin of children.—L. P. ALDRICH, 
M.D., 19 Harrison St., N.Y. 

I had salt rheum badly fifteen years. 
Your soap has made a complete cure.— 
G. M. Barr, 119 West St., N.Y. 

I use it for the toilet and bathing, and 

refer it to any other I have ever known.— 
p H. T. Kine, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, England, 

I have used it for soldier’s itch. The 
scalp was badly diseased, resembling scald- 
nese A cure was effected in a few days. 
—T.S. P. Lory, M.D., Chicago, Tl. 

It is the best medicine we have ever 
seen for cutaneous eruptions of every kind, 
and every family should’ have it.—Ameri- 
can Baptist, 

It accomplishes all it claims.—R. Ham- 
1LTON, M.D., Saratoga, N. Y. 

The wife of Rey. Dr, King. Missionary 
at Athens, Greece, writes: ‘I have used 
your Persian Healing Soap for rheumatism, 
and find it exceedingly good.” 

Agents wanted. Send 50 cents for sam- 
ple, or 3 cents for circular 

A. A. CONSTANTINE, 
1t No. 90 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
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the ‘“‘Amerroan Scuoou InsTITUTE”’ will 
be removed in June, 1868, to new and per- 
manent quarters in that first-class locality, 
No. 14 Bonp STREET, a few doors east of 
Broadway. All who have educational 
business of any kind are invited to call. 
In the new location there will be addi- 
tional facilities for conducting the rapidly 
increasing business of this useful ‘* Bureau 
of Educational Information.”’ 

** American School Institute,’’ founded 
1855, is a reliable Educational Bureau: 
1. To all who seek well-qualified teachers ; 
2. To represent teachers who desire posi- 
tions; 3. To give parents information of 
good schools; 4. To sell, rent, and ex- 
change school properties. J. W. ScHER- 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, 
New York; M, J. Youna, Secretary; F. M. 
Brown, Treasurer. 

‘“The right teacher for the right place.” 
Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
‘* AMERICAN ScHoou InstiTUTE”’ a useful 
and efficient auxiliary in the Educational 
Machinery of our country. Its patrons 
and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and others, 
should give early notice of what teachers 
they want. The ‘‘Teachers’ Bulletin,” 
published in the American Hducational 
Monthly, will be sent on application. 

All Teachers should have the APPLica- 
TION Form. Harly applications for posi- 
tions are desirable. 

A circular containing Testimony for the 
** American School Institute” will be sent 
to those wanting it. , 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


PATENT REcorD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ach number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
‘* Mechanical Movements,”’ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
edin familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.’’ Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Masonic Harmonia 5 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 


Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 








Puonocrapuy.—Instruction 
given by Mail in this beautiful and’ useful 
Art. For Terms, Specimens, ete., address, 
with stamp, WM. A. PEER, Boonton, 
Morris Co., N. J. i¢* 


vat !—The Office of | 








Boarpine In New Yorr.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent StreEeT. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 





THe Monruty PuxHono- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE.—Terms,. $2 a year, or 
20 cents anumber. This is the only peri- 
odical printed in Phonography published 
in America. Two numbers now ready. 

Address, JAMES E. MUNSON, 
tf 117 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tue Srupy or Mepicinge.— 
The following Works are used in the 
different Medical Schools, and. may be 
obtained at this office at prices annexed. 


To LecTuURERS, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETC.—We can supply 


Sets of Weber’s Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Charts. 





Life size. 11in number, for.... $100 00 
Do. Marshall’s, do.,9in number.. 100 00 
Do. Trall’s, do., 6 in number...... 20 00 
Do. Lambert’s, do.,6in number.. 20 00 
Phrenological Specimens. (Casts, 

Busts, etc.) 40in number. Boxed, 

ready for shipment.............. 35 00 
The set of Forty Portraits, includ- 

ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental 

Temperaments |... .0.. i000. 08 30 00 
The best French Skeletons. Wired, 

articulated. ete. <). ca dice seb tices 5 00 
Human Skulls. Articulated....$25 to $35 
Do, Gnferior) Ome enemies Sto 15 

WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC 

COLLEGES. 
Beck’s Materia Mediea.............. $4 50 
Gray's: ANBLOMY, saciste cisielele wialele o chefene 7 00 
Churchill's Midwifery...............- 4 50 
Hrichsen’s Surgery ons ens aire neni eisisie 7 00 
WeAtSOI Ser aC Ce nce cassette cnr 8 00 
Dalton’s Physiolomy tess aves sos ce 6 00 
Howne’s: Chemistry... <1. slices <i9 2 25 
Dungleson’s Dictionary............. 7 50 
With such others as Professors may recom- 
mend, 
WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 

SUP SLY se EU i sjctoteiets ocnconnadiecsl erecta $4 50 
2 PICNSEN' Bo ce siocislele alae ae 7 00 
ANATOMY mUOTAY nado m are ates elas bis) wigh SOO) 
Physiology. Carpenter....... - 6 50 
Be TRICO Ge cia sist este -- 600 
Materia Medica. Hahnemann’s..... 10 00 
Hull’s Jahr Symptomatology........ 00 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2-vols.. 13 00 
Obstetrics, CaZeau x, cic. vianibmiere sve 6 %5 
te BCCIOLd' Baws sae acemige 5 50 
Chemistry. m0Ta per: ccnp as eee 1.%5 
Medical Jurisprudence, Beck....... 13 00 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Used in the New York Hydropathic 











College. 
Chemistry. Youmans’.......... .. $2 00 
i Draper’s%.)aka ss sa eset. 1-%5 
SS FOWneG'g is. = cane oe tele 2 2% 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Pereira . sd. Se eeepemee t. ene 14 00 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
DunglesOuds aeiss'e< cleo ale npele tees ict % 50 
Anatomy. ..Gray..jouciewemeeeen 7 00 
Se W ilSOny-airerseney.§ 4 50 
ibe EVOTMGT scat as ve nae eiaicis 2 2 
Physiology. Dalton................ 6 00 
sae DPA me ot ote eieeicices 5 50 
es CUrPenter yates estestaces 6 50 
Pathology. Gross cen sevpedecsbiclesn 4:00 
ss MRORITANSKY ecco cee tee 8 00 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall...- 4 50 
a si Graham 3 50 
Medical Institutes. Paine.......... 5 50 
Surgery. Erichsen........... Anesee 7 00 
af LLIN, Sete es Sree 3 50 
eb WOOPEr Perey eee ee ee 
Obstetrics! “Bedford yee. cece ee + 
ti Cazeaukn, ota. womuceees 
R MGIEGE, Na. deen eice canons 
Diseases of Women. ‘Trall...... ae 
ts ey Scanzon 
Ce og Simpson.. 
= es Bedford 
Elocution. Bronson,............... 
° Rush Ree were 
Gymnastics. Lewis.......e..sseees 
st Trall.~GOvarastweapte ca 
Dictionary. Dungleson............. 
t Clevelandii2.: S07. xh 260 
+s Gardnorgstucdiy. clites 4 00 
4 Hoblyai; 7, nace. cen 1% 


Orders should be addressed to S. R, 
WELLS 389 Broadway, New York. 








Liprrncotr’s MAGAZINE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


Unless the editor speedily makes up his 
mind to stop it, he is in danger of soon 
having the best magazine in the country. 
—The Round Table. 


It has no superior.—New Haven Register. 


The high character of the magesiae 
recognized by all.— Boston Hv. Traveller, 


Lippincott’s gets better and better.— 
Phila. Public Ledger. 


It is evidently destined to take position 
in the foremost rank of literary serials in 
America.— Baltimore American. 


Worthy to be classed with the best liter- 
ary monthlies of England and this country. 
—Phila. Hv. Bulletin. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for June contains 
an original Poem of 324 lines, by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, written expressly for 
their Magazine. 


Contents of June Number. 


. Dallas Galbraith, VI. 
. Day Dreaming, 
. American Forests. 
. Popular Novels. 
. Across the Sierra Nevada, 
The Wind’s Reply. 
Siena. 
. To Please Aunt Martha. 
. Conversion of the National Debt into 
Capital. 
10. American Culture. 
11. A Strange Passenger. 
12. The Home of Burns. 
13. Major Noah. 
14. Our Monthly Gossip. 
15. Literature of the Day. 


For sale at all the Book and News stores 
thronghout the country. 


Single Number, 35 cents. Yearly Sub- 
scription, $4. Liberal Terms to Clubs and 
Agents. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & T17 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Outo Epucatrionat Monruty. 


WHAT EMINENT EDUCATORS THINK OF IT. 


I am glad to see that your journal is so 
vigorously conducted and so well sustain- 
ed. — Henry Barnarp, Nat'l Com’r of 
Education. 

It is not surpassed by any other educa- 
tional journal published in this land in the 
ability, variety, and practical character and 
value of its articles—dHon. B. G, Nor- 
THROP, Conn. 

It takes up the dive questions of the times, 
and no others, and discusses them with 
marked ability.—Hon. J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
Penn, 

It stands in the very front. rank of its class 
of magazines.—Supt. Joan D. PHILBRICK, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Onto EpucATIONAL MONTHLY is a 
model magazine. — Pres, RicHarD Ep- 
wanps. Jil, 

I read the Montuiy (Ohio) with more 
pleasure and profit than any other educa- 
tional journal.—Prof. Wm. F. PHELPs, 
Minn. 

The best educational paper now publish- 
ed in this country.—E. A. SHELDON, WV. Y. 

No other contains so practical and pro- 
fessional articles.—A. 8. KisseL, Minn. 

The ne plus ultra of educational periodi- 
cals.—R. W. STEVENSON, Worwak, O. 

The very best educational journal pub- 
lished in this country.—Prof. JoHN OGDEN, 
Tenn. 

It is certainly one of the best educational 
monthlies in our conn aa. DsuINe 
Camp, Editor American Journal of Hduca- 
tion, Conn. : 

I prefer it to any other of the educational 
periodicals that I haye seen.—B. MALLon, 
Supt. Pub. Schools, Savannah, Ga. 

I think your journal is unrivaled.—H. F. 
Fuiuerton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is no better educational periodical 
published.—ALEx. Forges, Cleveland, 0. 

The Monraty is the best of the man 
educational papers we are taking.—W. 
Warxins, Supt. Pub. Schools, Marion, O. 

The Onto Ep. MonTuuy has no superior. 
—J. G. Lamp, Ind. 

*,* Subscription price of MonTHLY, $1 50 
per annum; five or more copies at the rate 
of $1 2acopy. Sample copy sent on re- 
ceipt of postaye stamp. Subscriptions be- 
gin in Jannary or July. 

Address the Publisher : 

E. E. WHITE, Columbus, Ohio. 








Rivx’s Orcan Scroorn 


Carefully Revised ; with the German Di- 
rections and Terms translated into En- 
glish, and the Pedal Part written on a Sep- 
arate Staff. The whole edited by W. T. 
Best. Anew and valuable edition of the 
most thorough and systematic System of 
Instruction, for the formation of a correct 
style of Organ playing, and the mastery of 
the instrument in all its varied resources. 
Price, in Six Parts, each $1 50; in One 
Vol., cloth, $6. Mailed; post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & co. oston, 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New York. it 





VaLuaBLeE Booxs — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations.... -$3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 7%5 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 
WG scekewis laren. shojelainta ben ee 1% 


The American Question. By John 
Bright. is) Rbaeek.. see eee eee 
Russell’s Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 
Readers nina spareoaned Ri csiaiaietGtera tale y ol iNG 
Exhibition Speaker, 5.0 lceedeueener 1 50 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
supplement .27atset)ewes Sees 12 
Men and Times of the Revyolution.... 1 75 
Reid’s English Dictionary.........,.. 2 00 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
SCIENCE) 0k gos tanec cealdeh qepaeusee 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 
Art. \ 2VOUUNEH a. «ce ests menittae ns q 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 1 2% 
Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamentary 
EB aza'scoh anrb in lesa e nnioke sist tateeras ieee 25 
Flowers of Elocution. 0s .0cc eccens 2 00 
Man, Moral] and Physical............. 1 50 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery......... 1 % 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
ple; 2 VOLES sc vette ease ees 10 


Johnson’s and Walker’s Pronouncing 
DI CHLONALY <is% jars nen ante onetenlon 
Macaulay’s History of England. 2vyols. 3 00 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





VaLuaBLE Works on Dr- 


SCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS, ETC., for Students, 
Draftsmen, and Artisans. 


Warren’s, Prof. S. E.—Two hundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 1 
VOl..- 52m, ClOLNE: stowsijare yes = obad Be $1 50 
Warren’s, Prof. S. E.—On Draftin 
Instruments and Operations. 
Vol., 12m0, Cloths .cessuahe Mewes 
Warren’s, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
Projection Drawing, with Practical 
Applications. 1 yol., 12mo, cloth.. 
Warren’s, Prof. 8. E.—Elementary 
Linear Perspective. 1 yol., 12mo, 
CLOTHS. AiG IIE earn ny. Pees 
Warren’s, Prof. 8. E.—Descriptive 
Geometry. 1 vol., 8vo, with numer- 
ous large plates, cloth.. .......... 
Warren’s, Prof. 8. E.—Shades and 
Shadows. 1 vol., 8vo, large plates, 


Mahan’s, Prof. D. H.— Industrial 
Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, plates, cloth 
Mahan’s, Prof. D. H.—Descriptive 
Geometry Applied to the Drawing 
of Fortifications and Stone Cut- 
ting. 1 vol., 8vo, plates........... 
Smith’s, Prof. R. S.—Manual of Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 1 vol., 8yo, 
DIBTER, . ciacsihae e's cwisa oie «= waivinened 
Smith’s, Prof. R. S.— Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8yo, 
plates; Cloths, «; «crmpeasainn «aemiaieert 
Ruskin, John.—Elements of Draw- 
Ing.’ “1vol., 12mo; -clothe.se2 dene. 
Ruskin, John.—Elements of Perspec- 
tive.” “1vol., 12mo, cloth... .aa.. 20 
Hand-Book of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth. ....2.... 
Coes, B. H.—Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions—Progressive Lessons, 
Cottages, Landscapes and Figures. 
15 numbers ; each... 2.2... ..5: 373g cents. 
Published and for sale by 
8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
28" Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 


1 50 
1% 
1 2 
5 00 
4 00 
3.00 
1% 
2 50 


2 50 
1% 
1% 


2 50 





Books By Return Marn.— 
Any Book, aig Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “by return o 
Jirst Post,’’ at Publishers’ Prices. All 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences, Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York, Agents wanted. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Kecetéive their Teas 
Bev? EE CAR eo; 
FROM THE BEST 
Tea Districts of China and Japan, 
AND SELL THEM IN 


QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Grear AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a prefit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots tc suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Highth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Ciubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the eiub is complete send it to us by mail, and 


LT 


we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. , 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are gold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
lb. 

Ena@uisH Breakrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

ImpeERraAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Tb. ‘ 

Youne Myson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GRounD CorFEF, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 80 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VrEsEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tue GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
ig recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Churtstian Intelligencer, EH. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, 
Publisher, 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., LD. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


Henry C. Bowen, 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


TANHATTAN, Kansas, July 26, 1867. 
GreaT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 
21 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your ‘* Advocate’”’ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

IT remain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Micu., July 6, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE, 


Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY, 
$1 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clnbs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AMERICAN TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York, 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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considered. They cultivate the soil, 
forge in iron and silver, work skill- 
fully with leather and wood, and man- 
ufacture cloth to some extent. They 






























































also have schools in which their chil- 










































































SEASONABLE HINTS. 


pr 

Eacu subscriber is supposed to know, with- 
out special notification, when his subscription 
ends. The JouRNAL is continued only for the 
time paid for. 

Renewals are now in order. If they be 
prompt, full and complete sets for binding will 
be obtained. But if they delay too long, we 
may not be able at the end of the year to 
supply ali the back numbers. 

Liberal premiums will continue to be given 
for clubs. We give sewing machines, melode- 
ons, libraries, tool chests, etc. Enterprising 
persons interested in the JouURNAL will talk up 
the subject to their friends and neighbors. 

Clubs may be made up at one or at different 
post-offices. 

In remitting, it is best, when possible, to send 
P. O. orders, checks, or drafts, payable to the 
order of the editor. If greenbacks be sent, it 
should be in registered letters. 

Finally. It must be apparent to every reader, 
that the work of disseminating new and un- 
popular truths must, in the nature of things, 
be an “up-hill work.” Only brave and cour- 
ageous hearts will engage in it; hearts not 
daunted by the sneers of prejudice, or by the 
bigotry of superstition and ignorance. Let 
each judge for himself what is his duty and 
his pleasure. 

If the world is to be regenerated; if bad 
habits are to be overcome; and if the race is 
to be eleyated physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, the means must be used. We claim 
but a very moderate share in this work; but, 
so far as it goes, it is important. Others work 
well in other fields; let us work well in this. 
If it would be an aid to personal improvement 


















































dren are instructed according to the 















































































































































precepts of Mohammedanism, the pre- 



























































vailing religion. 






















































































































































































The Fulahs are a warlike people, 





















































































































































































































































































































































{| to have the JouRNAL read in every family; 
| then, reader, we ask you to help place it there. 


Science and religion may—should—go hand 
in hand, and the whole world brought into 
happy harmony and concord. If we ever 
come to know ourselves thoroughly, we shall 
be most thankful for the knowledge, and this 
will, no doubt, make us more charitable in 
judging others. Then let us all join in the 
good work of self-improvement. 

a 


THE FULAGS. 


TuusE people constitute one of the most 
important tribes of Western Africa. The 
region inhabited by them is that watered by 
the two great rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
The face of this large region, which extends 
interiorward to the distance of six or seven 
hundred miles, is generally flat and monoto- 
nous. The Senegal, which is under the control 
of the French, is navigable for small-sized 
vessels some five hundred miles; the Gambia 
is navigable for vessels of the largest size some 
thirty-five or forty miles, and for ordinary 
merchant vessels, to MacCarthy’s Island, two 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea-coast. 

Similar in many physical respects to the 
Abyssinians, the Fulahs differ greatly from 
the ordinary negro races. They have long 
been known to traders in Western Africa. 

In 1534 commercial relations were com- 
menced by the Spanish government through 
De Barros. In personal appearance and men- 
tal capacity they greatly exceed the neighbor- 
ing tribes. In fact, they have attained to some 
degree of civilization, which is a matter of 
astonishment to European travelers when 
their rude and barbarous surroundings are 


and the dominant tribe in Senegambia. 
In stature they are of middle size, 
limbs delicate in mold but well form- 
ed and graceful. As described by M. 
Golberry, a French traveler, they are 
“fine men, robust and courageous. 
They have a strong mind, and are 
mysterious and prudent; they under-. 
; stand commerce, and travel in the 
capacity of merchants, eyen to the 
extent of the Gulf of Guinea: they are 
formidable to their neighbors. Their 
women are handsome and sprightly. 
The color of their skin is a kind of 
reddish black ; their countenances are 
regular, and their hair is longer, and 
not so woolly as that of the common 
negroes; their language is altogether 
different from that of the nations by 
whom they are surrounded—it is more 
elegant and sonorous.” 

The subject of their origin is a mat- 
ter yet undetermined. Some ethnologists claim 
the Fulah as an offshoot from the Polynesian 
race, on account of the analogous sound eéx- 
isting between several words of the Fulah and 
Polynesian languages. Prichard considers 
them a genuine African race. 

The Fulahs have a tradition that they are 


descended from Phut, the son of Ham. (Gen. 
x. 6.) The prefix of the word Futa to almost 
every district of any extent which they have 
occupied, is singular. 

The recent Abyssinian difficulties which 
have brought that people into conspicuous 
notice, may stimulate African exploration to a 
degree which will bring to light many interest- 
ing facts related to the Fulahs and associate 
tribes. There is a good prospect for Ethiopia 
now that scientific men are becoming deeply 
interested in her obscurities. 


a OO 


A TroE Man. —Shakspeare’s estimate of 
true manhood is not more definite and beauti- 
ful than suggestive : 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate; 

His tears pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth! 








THE 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Seience of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHrENoLocy, PHysioLocGy, PHysioGNomy, 
PsycHoLoey, ErHNoLoey, Soctoioey, etc. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external « Signs of Character.’ 


Published monthly, $3 a year in advancé. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents. Now is the time to subscribe. A 
new volume begins with the July number. Clubs of 
ten or more, $2 each. Supplied*by Booksellers and 
Newsmen everywhere. 

Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eptror, 

389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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incott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. Revised edition. 10,000 new Notices, and the Pronunciation of 100,000 


Lipp 


Pricee $10, 


Places. No Library complete without it. 


Something 


It is a perfect Binder all the year round,and the Journal can be bound as fast a3 received. 


New and Useful! Conant’s 


Binder for the Phrenological Journal. 


Price, by mail, post-paid, 75 cents, 


Address, S. KR. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








PIANOFORTES. 


SS 
TYPES 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
LIBRARY AGENCY 


FOR THE 


ECONOMICAL PURCHASE OF BOOKS 


For College, School and Town Libraries, 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS, FAMILY BOOKSHELVES, 


Still continue to make it a special and important part of their business to attend to orders 
for PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS and INDIVIDUALS who desire to have sccurate informa- 
tion and suggestions as to the best books and the best editions, and to purchase what they 
need, whether in thousands or a single book, in the most economical way. 

N. B.—Orders for American or Foreign Books of every description, whether for whole 
libraries or for single books, are carefully and promptly executed at the above Agency. 
The experience acquired by thirty-five years’ study of this specialty on both sides of the 
Atlantic, will, it is believed, be useful to book-buyers with reference to choice of the best 
books and the best editions, and also with reference to ECONOMY, 


Messrs. Purnau & Son propose to give personal attention to all commissions entrusted 
to them, and to purchase books on very favorable terms for our correspondents. Cash 
remittances should be made either by drafts on New York, or by Post Office orders. 
Strangers can have parcels, large or small, sent by express, payable on delivery, 

G. P. Purnam & Sow will also make purchases at any of the Library Auction Sales. 


At their rooms, as above, will be found specimen volumes of the choicest books of the 
time, which can be examined at leisure. 











PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


mm The Journal is invaluable 
to the Capitalist, Miner, and 
# Mechanic. 
j Represents the Gold, 
Silver, Lead, Copper, 
Coal, Iron, Slate, and 
Gil Interests. Terms $4 per 
annum; 10 cts. per copy. 


WESTERN & Co., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 








Medical Education by scholarship 
without the necessity of office pupil- 
age. 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ECLECTIC 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. Catalogue of Eclectic Books and 


specimen Numbers of ‘ Eclectic Medi- 
eal Journal.” 
Address, 
JOHN M. SCUDDER, ™.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Two Seasons yearly, commencing in 
4 
October and February. 








Makes provision for a’ thorough 








THE WEBER 


GOOD BOOKS BY MAIL, » 


Any Book, Magazine, or News- 
paper, no matter where or by whom 
published, may be ordered at pub- 
lisher’s prices, from S. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 









é and for 
THE Goon, rug Trur AND THE Beavutirut.’? 


44 SELES 
7 
ttle OL"p oral 
s 
Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
‘sully to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys ann 
Ginzs ever published in this country» 
It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, ana 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Volumes begin July or January. Back Nos. supplied. 
Terms, One Doilar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 


who wish to reise clubs. 
Address, ALIRED L, SEWELL, Fublisher, € 
?, Curcago, Inu. 4 


Are pronounced by the Musical Profession, 
the Conservatory of New York, 


The Best Pianofortes Manufactured, 


Because of their immense Power, Equal- 
ity, Sweetness and Brilliancy of Tone, 
Elastio Touch, and great Durability. 


A Deacriptive Circular sent on application, 
WAREROOMS, 429 Broome S8t., N. Y. 









Paintings, 


a. wat 





OF MANKIND; or Ersnoroercan Ruszarcuxs based upon 


os, Sculptures and Cranra of Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical and Biblicil History, illustrated by Selections from the Papers of Sasver 
Grorex Monroy, M.D., (late President of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia). By J.C. Norr, M.D. and.Geo. R. Gupex. Sent by Express, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 





Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real Estate Owners 


those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Dealers 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in 
the City, will find it to their interest to 
ADVERTISE in 


aL 


WEW YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and-15 PARK ROW. 





2" The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 
EXPRESS, for 1868, will be published upon the following terms; 


THE EVENING EXPRESS. 


RANGIONOOU Via helsceks se citesic'ndohepasasis siete ea ald aiatelacatnterala Vicia ate Vola cleteses'oaete ae CODES 
City Bubseribers, served by Carriers, per week..... ... Pawacsreasleicats Cepecdce teens Fed 

Mail Subscribers, one year..........+.. 6+ Se OBO DOC TDODOOTICE SOR aicte nieisoa ces -. $9 50 
BAX IMOULUS Neuse desc cele sis cicclee o's esvwissiande ssle bce Sep Cae ACAD aieisieians 5 00 
Price to Newsdealers, per 100,............4+- pwc cneneaetecteas BOC COS SEOCOIEY aca ly 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, 
One Copy, one year, (104 issues)........6- WAM dee cer ceaever ends cadune re teatesticees SL I00 
Six Seskiir os va bao eh leistojetcisieiaialasa ADA AGI oteiaene aces Ceaeee tues sommictse ists ata U0 
Two. Coplasy. ONG Vearives tevecoeseesecs soeeccadsccasearccsetees wecemmsere aswel \C 08 
Five Copies, one year....*...esseseeceaeee att veasaneccateas Salatuce se tone Raceeeery 10) OO 
Ten Copies, one year..........s.eceeeeee Racnccsditeemtivice maces csle its cteetedtels apenas 2O) 00 
Twenty-five copies one year to address of One person...........++- see vipiclenieets «-.. 50 00 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 

One eppy, one year, (52 issues).......... eiaieiates ancbotoes Bean becosupcocno docckur® $2 00 
BLE MONTH sielemiys ais vse a%sln\elsl0 Gisfalaiainlayet oe Seteaacee Beassenes Soo costes aes pieleisjer Lae 
Three Copies, OG Year, .... ccc cccccccc cscs cece ccccccccceccseccccccasces setcewe ve 5 00 
‘Five Copies, one year..........-.06e Bisieisateistoaa tte ale sc cd siateleloiviela <(alsle eieataicleiele Santo cate G00 
MenjOopless\ONG! VOAr ie cislsac cise .sianins cc's aa,cleinl sicicleaieaeccle doveupoccece cea gecesi s 15 00 
Fifty copies of Weekly to address of one PersON.........eeeceeeecceccececcectceees 50 00 


= 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1 60 each. An extra cepy wi 
be sent to every club of ten. 


CAMPAIGN WEEKLY EXPRESS FOR 50 CENTS, 


Commencing June 1st and continuing to December Ist, 1868. We are advieed hy our 
friends throughout the country that determined efforts are making (and with some success) 
to push intu circulation Radical journals, in the interest of the present Kump Congress, 
and believing that the circulation of half a million copies of the WEEKLY Express during 
the coming year, would be more effectual in influencing and confirming voters (by opening 
the eyes of the people to the issues of the present crisis) than five times their cost spent in 
the ordinary way just before election. Almost every Democrat knows honest Republicans, 
who need only to be undeceived, to vote right in the coming contest. See to it thut such 
are supplied with the WEEKLY Express. It costs but little, and the result will be perma- 
nent. Friends who propose to co-operate with us, please send your orders as promptly as 


may?be. 
Avprrss—J, & E. BROOKS, Nos. 13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 
Read—Subscribe—Circulate.—Presidential Campaign 1868. 


The importance of the crisis of 1868 to the saving of the Government of our fathers— 
the re-establishment of the constitution and restoration of the Union, and the tecessity of 
a more healthful and steady business to the people, demands of all Democrats and Conser- 
vative citizens and people in the country, some effurts to counteract the immense exertion 
of those who are using the spoils of office and fortunes acquired by war, to maintain the 
present disorganized state of the country. In view of the present exigency, of public af 
fairs, and in order to spread political information as widely as possible, and at the mere cost 
of paper, during the coming campaign, at the solicitation of friends in the State and coun- 
try, we now offer the following premium to agents; 


Fer every Club of 25 Weeklies, at $1 per copy, $5 
Do 50 do do 10 


Do 100 do do 20 
Do 15 Semi-Weeklies, at $2 do 5 
Do 25 do do 10 
Do 50 do do 20 
Do 5 Dailies, at 9.50 do 8 
Do 10 do do 16 


These Premiums will be paid for all Clubs sent us from this date until May 1st. We 
hope st least to add 10,000 to our list «f Weekly subscribers between this time ard tho 
Democratic nominations on the 4th of July, 


In response to many of our subscribers we have made arrangements to club the Phreno- 
logical Journal, Riverside Magazine, and American Agricilturist, on the following terms, 
viz :— 





Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one year.......+...-- ccvecedeccsoe $3 50 
Riverside Magazine ce ce bss a Satis Nalecjandalin ds Venianes See ee OOD 
American Agriculturist “ * Oe Oe ralewnte isis tists enencitsieilsnes ei. 2' 00 
Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year...-....++- eecceesee $5 50 
Riverside Magazine L ty os Le rhe eh = Saicteme'e 5 00 
American Agriculturist “ ¥ < be SOP aeidcc aetean =hRAgS Se 


Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading. and at alow price, These 
‘terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions. 


(ea Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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Colgate’& Co.’s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmen from the Best Materials yy 





























American Watches.—‘The best in the World.” For sale at. Waltham Factory prices by . 
. T. B. BYNNER & CO., 189 Broadway, N, Y. Established 20 years, Price List sent on application, = IE 4 7 a 
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S48 our subscribers live where a Club would be out of the question. No subscriber who sends less than four dollars, or fails to send that sum Direct to our = Pa 
ni office, by Postal Order, by Draft, by Check or by Express, will be entitled to the benefits of. the Decimal System. or Sets ? 
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— Write your Name, Town, County, and State in full. Oc og |. 
= All Checks and Bank Drafts payable to the order of the Natronat Pustissina Company, . : » > 
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ze THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC, j o s 
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op & Votvums I. contains from 1838 to 1844—both years included 8 3 
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‘é ; ; } eure a 4 my re 
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a . i “y Qo Sree F : a 
2 na Dynamics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam En- aS ry a5 
(s) s gines, Mill and other Gearing, Horology. Presses and _The following is the Advertisement as printed in the First Volume, with the ty pe- ~ a 
as Miscellaneous: Machinery 3; including many move- sino tredated (adie nannies a Bg ad | MrsGzeeléy’s: manuscript copy of the saine is et 
= 7 need in like manne, 1n facsimile : ‘ ¢ 
O% ments never before published, and several _In the Fall of 1887—years before the establishment of Tz Trrsune—the October Eleo- 4a - 
Pye which have only recently come into use. tions having developed a popolar upeeing against the Jackson-Yan Buren ieee ef es 5 Hs 
iq had for ten years ecemed invincib e—I | was moved to issuea POLITICAL REGIS- ay = 
Ay = TER for 1838 intended mainly to embody the Election Returns of that year, and compare — <P 
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oa 5 } . F bak partie A repr oduetiog for each pocerorag ore yd only bikie ascot Te : O° rs 
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“THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN is an eight page Weekly of the largest size. Terms $3.00 
mee. a Year in advane2, A Specimen Copy will be sent, post-paid, free by addressing 
ay J. H. HALLOUK, Manager, 82 and 84 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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For Fifteen Copies a year $30, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Devoted to Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence, especially to 
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measures calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate and improve Mankind socially, 
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bellished with numerous Portraits 
from Life, and other Engravings. 
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In its several editions it contains the latest Telegraphic News from Eurcpe and from all| @ higher type of journalism than in general has flourished among us. Its 
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oS e Men. The only Radical Paper in the Baptist denomination. Published Weekly, 37 Park Row. Edited by Rev. N. Brown and J. Durer. $2 year. 
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ae Politics, Finance, Literature, Society & Art. wm 
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parts of the United States; correct reports of the markets of New York and tha principal | ,g,, ane * Py Pt . 
= cities of the Union; trustworthy reports of the Stock, Bond, Money, and Gold Markets, efforts have been warmly appreciated ; the ablest Journals at home and 
+m and carefully compiled news received by mil. Especial attention is paid to Literary | abroad have pronounced the ROUND TABLE to be the ablest publication of 
ea Criticism pnd Nem, Species Art, and Music, and the greatest variety and freshness its class in the United States. as the followiue from among a moalatude*or 
are given to the selected matter. ’ 5 
-_™ . . 
- ip To readers, both in city and in country, and to transient sojourners at the Watering | eacomiums will show, j 
Sa Places, the Commercial Advertiser is indispensable. Merchants and Bankers in all parts 
ape of the country will find its Commercial, Dry Goods, and Financial Reports full, reliable, NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
as and complete. i ‘ ot ; _ Tue Rounp TaBie has become such a weekly journal a8 has been for a long time needed 
Ce The Spectator and Weekly Commercial is published every Thursday. It is a large | in the United States—a journal which has the genius and learning and brilliancy ef the 
sheet, and contains all the news of the week up to the hour of publication. To Farmers, | higher order of London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the spirit and the in- 
p 7 
= a and to persons in the country, it is a most desirable paper. Its Agricultural and Horti- | stincts of America.— New York Times. 
= rs SS Inte Henge: 48 carefully aye re its whole reading matter is especially invit- We so seldom have an opportunity of fully agreeing with The Nw York Times, that lt 
> ing, entertaining and instructive. BSS givea us great pl asure to be able to endorse the above. We find a great deal to differ from 
5 4 in Tue Rounp TaBtie. Its principles and sympathies, in meet pare are betes to ours; 
fas) but it is really the only literary and critical weekly, worthy of the name, that comes to 
ge COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER ASSOCIATION, bat We reel ee ee ce 
© Corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, New York City. Tuner Rounp Tas_eE has achieved a cosmop(itan success. It is to the metropol’s and 
GH provinces what The Suturday Review is to London and Great Britain’s wilderness of 
o parishes. Extracts from Tug Kkounp Tane figure weekly in Public Opinion, published 
Eis) in London, and made up cf the best clippings from the best papers in the world.—New 
r= York Leader. 
Pe 6 0) 0 IMI I L E S Tur Rounp TABLE Is the ablest publication of the kind we have ever had in America.— 


Tie Boston Post. 


It is certainly the best thing of the kind ever attempted in this country, and should be 
encouraged by all who have any taste ia literature.—The Publisher's Circulur (Phila.) 


a H 1 
“Tue Rounp TaBue has a field of its owu, and the field it made itself, hy its dashing 
way of dealing with men and things, literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever 
y came in its way. All in all, it is the most entertaninzg weekly printed for welj-read, 


thinking, cultiveted people who care to get under the surface of things, and who do think- 
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ing on their own account.—TZ?roy Times. 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA That it is conducted with great ability no one can deny, and it ranks to day as the best 
literary weckly that ever appeared in this country.— The Philadelphia Age. 


ACROSS THE CONTINEN T; It is the best exponent of cultivated American thought that has yet appeared among the 


weekly Press. It is a literary (in the best sense of the term) and a critical journal of 
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i! faa] TI ‘ded f ei Sem ; 3 Literary Record (London). a 5 
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‘ ter zed by the strongest and freest expression of truth; commenting without fear on social, 7) 
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= > 3 In entering upon the publication of the Eighth volume, the publishers £3 
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= Ge. N IN GOLD, utation the ROUND TABLE has already gained, and to extend as far as pos- me 
eee f ; A i ve ; 
as 3 and have thirty days to run before maturing, Subscriptions will be received sible its sphere of usefulness as an advocate of principles tending to the moral g 
ons ea | sa and social elevation of the people. = 
SS a> in New York at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, No, 20 Nassau street, and by ° 
a | JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall st., and by the Company’s Subscription price of the ROUND TABLE, $6 a Year, wm 
i Ny H advertised Agents throughout the United States. _ $3.50 for 6 months, s 
e ss , ay 
< be = A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the Work,| The ROUND TABLE $6, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL $3, to & 
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9 4 MEDICAL ELECTRICITY: embracing Execrro—Puysionoey and Exxcrricrry as a Therapeutic, with 
special reference to practical Mediciue; showing the mo-t approved Apparatus, Meth«ds and Roles, for the Medical Uses of Electricity in the Treatment of 
Nervous Diseases, By A.C. Garrarr, M.D, Revised and Ilustratcd. Address S. R. Weits, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there 5 
Yo none man seems iguoble, but to man.— Young. 


PETER VON CORNELIUS, 


THE EMINENT GERMAN ARTIST. 


es 


Tuis is an imposing face. The great 
size of the cerebrum at once strikes the 
attention. The prominence of the per- 
ceptive faculties, the apparent breadth 
of the forehead, and the fullness of the 
side-head anteriorly, impress us with the 
strength and accuracy of his observation, 
the scientific compass of his analytical 
judgment, the force and fertility of his 
imagination. Appreciation of forms and 
proportions, the ready comprehension of 
mechanical relations and the laws of con- 
struction, the facile adaptation of means 
to proposed ends, and remarkable invent- 
ive and artistic discernment, were quali- 
ties which the great German painter and 
designer possessed to a surprising degree. 
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VON CORNELIUS. 





He was by no means deficient in those 
organs which inspire perseverance, self- 
reliance, and aspiration; the elevated 
crown shows great Firmness and strong 





Self-Esteem, while the adjacent organs, 
Approbati: eness, Conscientiousness, and 
Cautiousness, swell grandly on the view. 
Although of Teutonic stock, yet the 
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temperament was more thoroughly in- 
fused with the forceful impulse of the mo- 
tive than is usually the case with the pure 
Teutonic type. His nature was a prac- 
tically imaginative one ; not a metaphys- 
ically imaginative one. His views of a 
profession purely esthetic in its character 
were not, as is usually the case, and con- 
sistently, too, visionary or speculative, 
but utilitarian, objective. His wonderful 
capability to design allied itself with 
those faculties which appreciate tangible 
purposes and realities; and all that he 
wrought out has in it the elements of 
social utility, social culture. The world 
is the better off for having had such a 
man as Cornelius to labor in the noble 
realm of art, and leave behind him con- 
summations which must refine and edu- 
cate the observer. 


_ BIOGRAPHY. 

The first and greatest reformer of German 
painting—Peter von Cornelius—died at Berlin, 
on the 17th of March, 1857, in the eightieth 
year of a glorious and honored life. Com- 
mencing his career when German art had be- 
come degraded by foreign and frivolous ele- 
ments, he sought to awaken and regenerate the 
slumbering art-spirit of his country; and at his 
death he was the recognized founder of a 
school which now claims as its followers the 
roost distinguished German artists of the pres- 
ent day. Like the noble Goethe in literature, 
he sundered the bonds that held down the true 
spirit of art, and infused life where had before 
been decay and death. The great motto which 
inspired all that he did was comprised in that 
word life. “I despise every composition, 
and recognize nothing as art,’ he said, “ that 
does not live ; but the degrees of life in art are 
as infinite as in nature itself; and when I can 
love the meanest life with tenderness, so will I 
therefore not go astray in the highest and most 
perfect claim of human artistic ability.” 

Cornelius was born on the 3d of September, 
1788, in Disseldorf, the son of the inspector of 
the Gallery of Paintings there. He early found 
opportunities to become acquainted with the 
choicest works of art; even the play-hours of 
his boyhood were passed in the galleries that 
contained the masterpieces of Rubens and the 
old German school. As a mere child, he con- 
tinually exercised himself in the imitation of 
beautiful forms, and his eminent talent soon 
became remarked. His father: gave him the 
first directions in the path of his artistic des- 
tination, and also provided the means for his 
further improvement in the Academy; but he 

died suddenly. His mother, though in some- 
What straitened circumstances, was advised 
to place her son apprentice to a goldsmith, but 
she had already perceived the extraordinary 
inclination of her son for art, and declared her 
willingness to suffer privation sooner than take 
him away from his studies. In later years, her 
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son often boasted of this, and confessed that 
the confidence of his mother had infused into 
his spirit a still stronger enthusiasm for his 
chosen pursuit. 

In the Academy of his native city the young 
and gifted boy rapidly improved under the 
guidance of Langer. He was himself fully 
aware of his own power and aims; and became 
early noted for his spirit of personal freedom 
and independence, and for an earnest striving 
after truth in all that he did. His first studies 
were in drawings from Mare Antonio’s engray- 


ings, from the antique, and from the works of | 


Raphael, the latter of which he endeavored to 
copy entirely from memory. At twelve years 
of age he commenced upon his own composi- 
tions, and was soon able to contribute to the 
support of his family by illustrating almanacs, 
painting banners, and other general work. He 
received his first important commission when 
he was nineteen years old, to paint the cupola 
of the old cathedral at Neuss with colossal 
figures in chiaroscuro; which was necessarily 
a somewhat crude performance. He had now 
to depend entirely upon himself for support; 
and, with a deep religious spirit, he aimed to 
fulfill the highest requirements of his chosen 
profession. 


Cornelius always looked to Rome as the 
proper theater for his studies; he had already 
become inspired with the grand idea of regen- 
erating German art. In 1811 he reached the 
Eternal City from Frankfort on the Main, 
where he had been engaged on a series of 
illustrations to Goethe’s “ Faust ;”’ which are 
considered among the most original and suc- 
cessful of his designs. In Rome a new world 
enchanted him. Here he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Overbeck; and these two, 
with other congenial spirits, formed themselves 
into a little brotherhood, and occupied a part 
of the old convent of St. Isodore as their 
studio. So eagerly and absorbedly did they 
pursue their studies, that they soon drew upon 
themselves the attention of other congenial 
souls; among whom were Goethe, Schlegel, 
and Niebuhr, who were in full sympathy with 
their well-known and settled purpose of replac- 
ing the pedantry and irksome rules of the 
academies by a return to the truer and nobler 
spirit of the old masters. The little band 
found abundance of employment. Among the 
chief works of Cornelius at this period are two 
frescoes, which he executed for the Prussian 
consul-general: “Joseph Interpreting the 
Dream of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler,” and “ Joseph 
Recognizing his Brethren.” These immedi- 
ately brought him in high favor. He was also 
commissioned by the Marquis Massimi to dec- 
orate the walls of his palace with frescoes from 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, but he only 
completed the designs (which were subse- 
quently engraved by Schoefer) for this work, 
having received an invitation from the Bava- 
rian court to aid in the decoration of the 
Glyptothek at Munich. 

Cornelius left Rome in the year 1819, and 
soon afterward commenced his labors in the 
Glyptothek, where he was employed for ten 
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years, with the assistance of a large number of 
pupils. In the mean time, in 1828, he had also 
reorganized the Academy of his native city of 
Dusseldorf, of which he was appointed direct- 
or. In Munich he had two halls devoted to 
his own decoration. The Hall of Heroes he 
decorated with the history of the demi-gods 
and heroes who contended in the Trojan War; 
the other, the Hall of the Gods, with scenes 
representing the whole of the Grecian mythol- 
ogy. This work was one of the most remark- 
able of our times. The figures are of colossal 
proportions, and are as equally distinguished 
for their grandness of conception as for their 
exceeding simplicity in execution. While in 
Munich he also undertook the general decora- 
tion of the corridors of the Pinakothek, and 
commenced a series of symbolical frescoes for 
the ornamentation of Ludwig’s Church, com- 
prising the chief features of the contents of the 
Christian confession of faith, from the “ Incar- 
nation of Christ” to the “Last Judgment.” 
The last-named picture, measuring 64 feet by 
30, is the largest painting in the world, exceed- 
ing even that of Michel Angelo on the same 
subject. In merit, too, it is well worthy of 
comparison. ) 

In 1841 Cornelius’ fame had spread over 
Europe, and both royalty and fortune smiled 
upon him. He was consulted by the British 
Government with reference to its new Houses 
of Parliament. The King of Prussia also in- 
vited him to become director of the Art Gallery 
in Berlin; which honor he accepted. While 
here, he painted a portion of the frescoes in the 
Campo Santo, the cartoons of which are well 
known by the published plates. One of these, 
representing the “Four Horsemen” of the 
Apocalypse, is generally considered as_ his 
most powerful and original conception. He 
furnished the design for the baptismal “ Shield 
of Faith” which King William presented fo 
his godson, the young Prince of Wales. He 
also made several other beautiful designs for 
medals. In 1853 he commenced another re- 
markable painting, for the decoration of the 
Berlin Cathedral, entitled the “Day of Judg- 
ment,” visiting Rome several times before its 
completion. His later works are quite as vig- 


orous in spirit and life as the conceptions of 


his younger days. Indeed, he improved rather 
than degenerated up to the day of his death. 


When Cornelius had finished the frescoes in 
the Ludwig’s Church in Munich for King Lud- 
wig I., king of Bavaria, the latter was dis- 
pleased with some of the paintings which the 
great artist himself had executed. Cornelius 
felt deeply grieved by the manner of the king, 
and requested his release, so that he might 
leave Bavaria and find a more congenial 
home elsewhere. An artist relates that the 
king called him to his cabinet and asked him 
what he thought of the frescoes which Cor- 
nelius had painted in the Ludwig’s Church. 
The artist extolled the work of Cornelius, but 
Ludwig interrupted him abruptly by saying: 
“But the painting! The painting is worth 
nothing! A painter must be able to paint!” 
The artist replied: “But Cornelius is more 
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than a painter,—he is an artist, and one of the 
greatest in the world!” “And yet he is no 
painter,” said the king, excitedly. “ He wants 
to go away! Let him go! 
him!’ “Your majesty,” said the artist, “ it 
will be a sad day for Munich and for us all, 
and you, your majesty, will lose in him a gem 
from your crown.” These last words aroused 
Ludwig to a high degree: “ What!” said he, 
“who is Artin Munich? Is it Cornelius? I! 
the king!” But Ludwig found out his loss 
afterward, and deeply regretted the slight that 
he had given him; but all his efforts to re-estab- 
lish the old friendly relation between them 
were futile, for the noble spirit of Cornelius 
was as independent as it was gigantic. 

Cornelius had long been the acknowledged 
and honored master of German art when death 
called him so suddenly away. His life-long 
enthusiasm had not been confined to his own 
soul, however; but by word and deed he had 
‘kindled it in the hearts of all who knew him. 
If his motto was, that art should represent life, 
he took care that his should not represent com- 
mon life, but human life and human nature in 
its highest and noblest potencies. He himself 
had wandered through the whole history of 
man; he had studied him as he found him 
personified in Faust, in the Olympic paganism 
of the Greeks, in Homer’s ideal songs, and 
among the wild romantic legends of his father- 
land; and everywhere his lofty spirit appre- 
ciated whatever had the true ring of human- 
ity; that represented man in his most exalted 
truthfulness ; and these he wove into epic and 
dramatic scenes which are not less remarkable 
for their pureness of embodied thought than 
for their idealistic enchantment. His works 
are stamped throughout with the genius of 
originality; his spirit was full of the deepest 
poetic feeling, and from the fountain of his in- 
exhaustible imagination his creations became 
ever newer, more elevated, and more beauti- 
ful. 

Though Roman Catholic in religion, he was 
truly catholic in spirit ; and whether in decor- 
ating the churches of the Protestant capital of 
North Germany, or the halls of Catholic 
Munich, he strove only for truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth—for a mind like his could 
not be bound by any narrow dogma of faith. 
In the annals of the history of German art his 
name will stand forth for all time among the 
greatest of German painters. 
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THEORY OF TRANSMIssIon.—The physical 
characteristics, the intellectual traits, and the 
moral qualities and proclivities descend from 

_sire to son. Upon seeing a man’s children we 
instinctively begin to trace the resemblance to 
the father and mother, and sometimes discover 
a remarkable likeness to some grandparent or 
perhaps great-grandparent. That was the first 
series of observation in this line. Subsequent 
comparisons of phenomena established what is 
now generally accepted as the law of the trans- 

mission of mental and moral qualities —C. F. 

Deems, D.D. 





I will not detain . 
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A FRENCH EDUCATOR ON AMERI- 
CAN FREE SCHOOLS. 
ofa 
THE intelligent reading classes in America 
are so much accustomed to seeing our systems 
of education censured and depreciated when 
reviewed in comparison with the English 
foundations and the French academies, and 
that, too, in newspapers and periodicals boast- 
ing the highest literary excellence in both the 


editorial and contributorial departments, that 


they have generally become convinced that the 
methods in common use for training the young 
idea are faulty and even pernicious. 

If we were to believe the strictures on Amer- 
ican education which we recently read in a 
prominent New York weekly, we would de- 
nounce our prevailing system as superficial and 
fragmentary in its practical results. But we 
countenance no such view. The grand system 
of free education, which is one of the noblest 
outgrowths of our democratic republican pol- 
icy, commands our warmest approval, and 
must be acknowledged by every candid mind 
as the surest way yet discovered to the educa- 
tion and improvement of an entire nation. In 
literature, science, and art, it must be acknow- 
ledged that old Europe is somewhat in ad- 
vance of young America. Our literature, 7. ¢., 
the perfected expression of cultured minds, is 
young; it has no centuries of learned author- 
ship to refer to as have the literatures of Ger- 
many, France, and England; yet it has already 
challenged the respect of foreign literati, and 
its vigor, boldness, ambition, and ardent hope 
are the earnests of future growth and excel- 
lence. The public school has proved, and will 
prove, a potent auxiliary to its growth, awaken- 
ing to powerful endeavor, not a few scattered 
intellects, as in the case of schools on a private 
footing, but many, which are necessarily 
brought into conjunction and competition by a 
universal free system. But are American 
schools so faulty, so ill organized, and super- 
ficial? Let foreign testimony have its weight 
in answering this question, especially if such 
testimony be based on the only practical basis 
of comparative investigation. It will be 
scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867 there was a 
school building, with all the interior arrange- 
ments and apparatus generally found in Amer- 
ican public schools of the primary grade. It 
was, in fact, “an exact reproduction of one of 


numerous free primary schools” of the West. ! 


‘This “ curiosity” attracted no little attention, 
especially from the Continental educators and 
savants, and led to the publication of a very 
interesting paper on the American public 
school system in the Manuel General de ?In- 
struction Primaire of Paris, the chief French 
educational organ, by M. H. Ferte, late Chief 
of Instruction in Paris. 

After a brief statistical review of the state of 
educational matters in Illinois, in the course of 
which he calls particular attention to the fact 
that a large portion of the teachers employed 
are females, “a singularity of which France 
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offers no example,” attributing to this organi- 
zation of teaching the well-known manly in- 
tellect for which the present generation of 
women in America are distinguished, M. 
Ferte proceeds to consider the general school 
system of the United States. The high-ceiled, 
commodious, and well-ventilated school-build- 
ings, with their convenient furniture, challenge 
his admiration. The arrangement of the win- 
dows, so that a part of the sash can be readily 
opened to admit fresh air without creating a 
strong draft, the plan of the desks, and the adap- 
tations of the maps, globes, books, and other ap- 
paratus are pronounced vastly superior to those 
incommon use in France. To use his definite 
language: “ While we have long tables, accom- 
panied by long benches, for accommodating 
ten or twelve pupils, who crowd, elbow, and 
hinder each other, in this American school we 
find the desks or tables neatly arranged for 
either one or two scholars, with a seat having 
a support for the back of the pupil. The 
teachers who read this will understand at once 
the advantages of such an arrangement. Does 
a scholar necd to leave his seat, he can do so 
without disturbing his neighbor, or without 
being obliged, to the great detriment of dis- 
cipline, to pass before seven or eight of his fel- 
low-students, who never fail to make good 
such an occasion for mischief. It would be 
highly desirable to have these American desks 
introduced in our schools. The discipline 
would be benefited by it, the children could 
prosecute their studies without disturbance, 
and be very much more comfortable. We 
wish the same for the introduction of the ink- 
stand, with which each table is provided. The 
calculators, geometrical figures, globes, charts, 
and other school apparatus, resemble much 
those in our best schools. 


“Among the books we have examined, we 
find many deserving of high. commendation. 
We notice improved methods of teaching pen- 
manship, excellent and simple spelling, reading, 
and drawing books, quite superior in every 
respect, and also conveniences for cleaning 
black-boards, carrying books, and methods of 
object-teaching, quite unknown with us.” 

The sheets of moral mottoes hung up on 
the walls are regarded as no inconsiderable 
feature of the school apparatus. The es- 
sence of civil virtue and integrity contained 
in them exerts an influence most favorable 
to developing in youthful minds those prin- 
ciples which, if practiced, can not fail to make 
the children good men and women and worthy 
citizens. . 

The effects of such universal education are 
thus grandly described : 

“The free primary school in America is truly 
the common center whence have sprung up the 
greater number of the men who have shed luster 
upon the commonwealth. It is there that were 
formed those energetic nations who have de- 
veloped, in such a prodigious manner, the 
power of the United States. It is there that 
were blended together the Saxon, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and other races 
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which people the New World. Each one, on 
landing on these remote shores, brought his 
own manners, his language, his national spirit, 
his opinions and tastes. All these unevennesses 
and differences disappear in the new educated 
generation, to form only one great nation— 
homogeneous in its patriotism, persevering and 
enlightened in the accomplishment of its po- 
litical and other duties, audacious and powerful 
in the realization of its gigantic purposes and 
destiny. 

“ All these wonderful results are due in a 
great degree to the primary school, where the 
young generations are molded and where they 
have learned that equality and liberty can live 
together in perfect harmony.” 

M. Ferte goes on to describe the higher de- 
partments of free education as they are graded 
in most of the States, viz., the grammar-school, 
the high school, showing that not only does 
America aim to afford a substantial basis for 
the mental development of all her citizens in 
the way of a thorough primary education, but 
she also seeks to cultivate a general taste for a 
high intellectual culture by providing liberal 
means for “ ald, without reference to race, color, 
or religious opinions,” who may desire to im- 
prove themselves. 

The equality of the sexes in mental culture 
as promoted by the free system is commented 
upon in the following terms: 


“The American system can not be blamed 
for keeping females in a deplorable inferiority, 
as is often witnessed in the Old World. Far 
from it; instead of having not enough know- 
ledge, men of sense have held the opinion that 
the American ladies have too much, and that 
they neglect, for abstract sciences, those home 
and house duties which in a woman ought to 
receive the first consideration. 

“ Experience, however, shows that American 
women are exeellent mothers and devoted 
wives, no less than the women of the Old 
World; indicating, in another view, that the 
education so free, universal, and ample, exerts 
its beneficial influence upon all classes of so- 
ciety. It is the sanctuary of the family which 
becomes so admirable in America, and is 
another school where the young girl learns by 
her mother’s side the lessons of domestic 
economy which go hand in hand with her 
school privileges, and which secure such capa- 
ble and intelligent women as reflect great 
honor upon the American country and its 
institutions.” 


Those things which M. Ferte thinks amen- 
able to improvement are the privilege exercised 
by teachers or single schools in selecting text 
books for use, and the almost exclusive adop- 
tion of American works in the school libraries. 
The former practice he regards as conducive to 
irregularity and detrimental to progress, though 
some benefit may result from such experiment- 
ing ; the latter he considers unhappy, because 
so many valuable foreign authors are not 
brought to the notice and appreciation of 
American youth. 


The methods of discipline and order are 





highly commended, and on them, it is remarked, 
depends in a great measure the rapid progress 
made by children in their studies. The closing 
paragraphs of M. Ferte’s review, which are a 
summary of what has been said, are worthy of 
reproduction as he framed them. 

“Tt is found that the average expenses for 
the education of each child in the United 
States amounts to about sixty-two and a half 
francs (or $17 currency) per annum. Five 
hundred thousand teachers, male and female, 
spread in these vast regions the benefits of ed- 
ucation to millions of children. 

“This immense army of instructors is far 
from being composed, as a rule, of men. Wo- 
men occupy the first rank in their number, de- 
votion, and talent. Their salary is not large, 
but in return, the teachers (both male and fe- 
male) enjoy a respect and esteem which adds 
very much to their moderate compensation. 
They are welcome among the wealthy and 
most respectable families, who extend to them 
every social advantage and consideration. 
This distinction is conferred with high satis- 
faction as a tribute to instruction, which is 
considered the basis of the social edifice. Pro- 
fessorships are esteemed so highly, that the 
most substantial families allow their sons and 
daughters to hold the position, and numerous 
persons occupy the place of teachers during 
preparation for college or a profession, while 
large numbers rise to eminence from beginning 
as teachers in the primary schools. 

“The changes which are thus influenced 
among teachers must result in many abuses, 
which would not occur if the teachers found 
in their occupation an object for its permanent 
adoption as their definite career. But in the 
United States, as everywhere, teaching is, and 
will always be, a condition requiring great 
sacrifices in return for very small compensa- 
tion. 

The youth among this enterprising and am- 
bitious people are more able amid the care- 
lessness of material interests given by the hope 
of a long life to offer the commonwealth the 
ardor and abnegation which are the necessary 
conditions of good teaching. Everything is 
then for the best in this apparent disorder, and 
without admiring all that pertains to primary 
instruction in America, we can not help prais- 
ing a system which from so many heterogene- 
ous elements has been able to form such a great 
nation.” 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE.—The following is 


an estimate of the books, pamphlets, ete., pub- 
lished in this country during the year 1867: 
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THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


[A Lecture delivered at Washington by Dr. THEoporE 
Giz, of the Smithsonian Institution, and expressly re- 
ported by SamuEL Barrows, phonographer, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. ] 








THE TWO SCHOOLS DEFINED. 

In considering this subject, it is first neces- 
sary to take cognizance of the two different 
schools which exist among naturalists. One 
may be called the Creatory school, and the 
other the Development school. Of the Crea- 
tory school, the most prominent advocate is 
Professor Agassiz. Of the Development school, 
the chief, as you are well aware, is Mr. Darwin. 
By the Creatory party it is generally maintain- 
ed that all animals, as well as plants, have 
been created as they now are. The Develop- 
ment theory requires the belief that all animals, 
as well as plants, have sprung from one or few 
primordial germs. Most,of the advocates of 
the Creatory theory further believe that all an- 


imals and plants have sprung from a pair or a_ 


combination of sexes; but it is not by any 
means granted by all who oppose the Develop- 
ment theory that this is the case. 

AGASSIZ’ OPINION. 

Professor Agassiz is the one who carries to 
the greatest extreme this Creatory theory, and, 
it may be added, carries it to its logical con- 
clusion. He maintains not only that all ani- 
mals and plants are descended from like ances- 
tors, but that they have descended from com- 
munities; that, for example, man did not come 
into existence asa single pair; but that when the 
fiat of the Creator was given, he sprang upon 
the earth in communities such as we now find 
them. As Mr. Agassiz may be considered the 
chief representative of the Creatory theory, 
and has very clearly presented the alternatives 
of belief and non-belief thereon, I may be per- 
mitted to read his views on that subject as pub- 
lished in Nott and Gliddon’s “ Types of Man- 
kind,” for they have relation to the subject of 
preceding lectures. Treating of the word spe- 
ctes, and accepting the definition of Dr. Mor- 
ton, that species are primordial forms, he says: 
“T am prepared to show that the differences 
existing between the races of men are of the 
same kind as the differences observed between 
the different families, genera, and species of 
monkeys or other animals, and that these dif- 
ferent species of animals differ in the same de- 
gree one from the other as the races of men; 
nay, the differences between distinct races are 
often greater than those distinguishing species 
of animals one from the other. The chimpan- 
zee and gorilla do not differ more one from the 
other than the Mandingo and the Guinea negro; 
they together do not differ more from the 
orang than the Malay or white man differs 
from the negro.” 

“T maintain, distinctly, that the differences 
observed among the races of men are of the 
same kind, and even greater than those upon 
which the anthropoid monkeys are considered 
as distinct species.” At another place he re- 
sumes: “ The coincidence between the circum- 
scription of the races of man and the natural 
limits of different zoological provinces charac- 
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terized by peculiar distinct specics of animals, 
is one of the most important and unexpected 
features in the natural history of mankind 
which the study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of all the organized beings now existing 
upon the earth has disclosed to us. It is a fact 
which can not fail to throw light at some fu- 
ture time upon the very origin of the differen- 
ces existing among men, since it shows that 
man’s physical nature is modified by the same 
laws as that of animals, and that any general 
results obtained from the animal kingdom re- 
garding the organic differences of its various 
types must also apply to man.” 

“We find upon Borneo (an island not so ex- 
tensive as Spain) one of the best known of the 
anthropoid monkeys, the orang-outang, and 
with him as well as upon the adjacent islands 
of Java and Sumatra, and along the coasts of 
the two East Indian peninsulas, not less than 
ten other different species of Hylobates, the 
long-armed monkeys, a genus which next to the 
orang and chimpanzee ranks nearest to man. 
One of these species is circumscribed within 
the island of Java, two along the coast of Coro- 
mandel, three upon that of Malacca, and four 
upon Borneo. Also eleven of the highest or- 
ganized beings which have performed their 
part in the plan of the creation within tracts 
of land inferior in extent to the range of any 
of the historical nations of men! In accord- 
ance with this fact we find three distinct races 
within the boundaries of the East Indian realm: 
the Telingan race in anterior India, the Malays 
in posterior India and upon the islands, upon 
which the Negrillos occur with them.” 

In closing he says: “ Now there are only 
two alternatives before us at present—Ist. Hi- 
ther mankind originated from a common stock, 
and all the different races with their peculiari- 
ties in their present distribution are to be as- 
cribed to subsequent changes, an assumption 
for which there is no evidence whatever, and 
which leads at once to the admission that the 
diversity among animals is not an original one, 
nor their distribution determined by a general 
plan, established in the beginning of the crea- 
tion; or, 2d. We must acknowledge that the 
diversity among the animals is a fact determ- 
ined by the will of the Creator, and their geo- 
graphical distribution part of the general plan 
which unites all organized beings into one 
great organic conception; whence it follows 
that what are called human races, down to 
their specialization as nations, are distinct pri- 
mordial forms of the type of man. The con- 
sequence of the first alternative, which is con- 
trary to all the modern results of science, runs 
inevitably into the Lamarkian development 
theory, so well known in this country through 
the work entitled ‘Vestiges of Creation, 
though its premises are generally adopted by 
those who would shrink from the conclusion 
to which they necessarily lead.” 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE STATED. 

Such are the alternatives presented, and 
fairly presented, I think, to us. Whether the 
community of origin of man and the alleged 
consequence — a Development theory—or a 

















| Creatory one is most accordant with “all the | 


modern results of science,” is the question for 
examination. The advocates of the Develop- 
ment theory, as I have before said, instead of 
admitting that all men descended from a single 
pair, or instead of supposing, like Professor 
Agassiz, that all animals and plants are de- 
scended from communities or aggregations of 
individuals, insist that all animuls and plants 
are descended, with modifications, from few 
primordial types. Although there are certain 
gradations of belief, yet they are not held by 
men most eminent in science. Thereare those 
who are willing to admit that all of the equine 
or horse tribe, for example, may have descend- 
ed from a single horse-like animal, or all the 
feline tribe from a single cat-like one; yet the 
naturalist of wider experience, conversant with 
the classification of organic beings, contem- 
plating all the conditions of existence, and 
going back to the times of the past and recog- 
nizing the fact of development among animals 
and plants, is logically and almost inevitably 
forced to the conclusion, if he admits these va- 
riations at all, that all are descended from a 
few primordial types. 


THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

A statement of a few arguments for this be- 
lief may now be submitted. Ithas been shown 
in previous lectures that there is an identity 
of plan among all animals; that the plans are 
few in number; that there is also a regular 
subordination; that we find species that agree 
with each other in almost all essential charac- 
teristics, but differing in different ratios; that 
these species are combined into genera, these 
genera characterized, as is generally said, by 
ultimate modifications of structure, and differ- 
ing also in various degrees. These genera are 
likewise combined into other groups, into sub- 
families and families, characterized in a greater 
or less degree by fundamental similarity of 
form, and these families are combined again 
into orders, these orders into classes, these 
classes into branches, of which we have ad- 
mitted five. In the vegetable kingdom we 
find nearly the same gradation, but with dif- 
ferent names attached to some of the groups. 


In examining these groups, we find as we 


ascend from the simple to the more compre- 
hensive that it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to find distinctive characteristics for them ; 
that is, it does in the main; there are excep- 
tions. Although these different categories, 
these different combinations of individuals, of 
species, are recognized by the naturalist, it is 
by no means the case that they are clearly and 
distinctly defined in nature. Every practical 
naturalist is well aware of that, and the history 
of science shows well what a conflict there has 
always been, and still is going on, as to the 
limits of species and the limits and variations 
of groups. Take, for example, man himself. 
It is generally admitted that man forms one 
species; but Professor Agassiz will maintain 
that there is an indefinite number of species, 
for he is not decided upon the number, resery- 
ing the question for further study. But though 
we may variously estimate the varieties or 
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species, calling them three, accepting the views 
of Blumenbach; or five, accepting the views 
of Cuvier; or eleven, with Pickering ; ormany, 
with Professor Agassiz, it is impossible to give 
to each one of those species characteristics 
which will differentiate them from all. others. 
If we look at the skull, we will find in the 
same race in the same tomb-yard those which 
are characterized by both brachycephalous and 
dolichocephalous forms. And take what char- 
acter you will and run it through a long series 
of skulls, and it is impossible to find any one 
character which will hold good as defining 
any race. We can call in hybridity to account 
for this, but the facts exist nevertheless. _ 
Take also the monkeys of the genus Hylo- 
bates. We find that Professor Agassiz admits 
ten species, while it is generally supposed that 
there are not more than sevenoreight. There 
is, however, a reason for this latitude of opinion. 
These species of Hylobates are related together 
in various degrees. We have one type very 
distinct from any of the others. We have 
that one group equivalent in its value, although 
containing only a single species, to another 
containing, we will say, seven species, and 
those seven species so related to each other 
that they can be variously combined. The 
differences existing between the most nearly 
related of these aggregates of individuals have 
in one case been considered specific, and in the 
other varietal or individual. There is a 
difference of opinion also regarding the number 
of species of the orang-outang, or the genus 
Simia. Some say there are two, some three, 
and some that all are only varieties of a single 
species. With regard to the chimpanzee, some 
say there are three species, others that there 
are two, and others, again, that there is only 
one. There is also doubt about the value of 
the characters differentiating this animal from 
the gorilla. Some say that the characters are 
of generic value, others that they are only of 
specific value. In this case, likewise, dif- 
ference of opinion prevails with regard to the 
interpretation of value rather than to the exact 
form of difference. It is acknowledged by all 
that difference exists. There is no doubt that 
the chimpanzee is separated from the gorilla 
by its smaller size, its less robust frame, its 
more rounded cranium, the number of the 
ribs, and the relative size of the incisors. 
There is no doubt that these differences exist ; 
the only difference between naturalists relates 
to the interpretation of their value. So, in the 
same way, there is no doubt of the distinctions 
between representatives of the groups to which 
the name of genera, families, orders, and classes 
have been given; but there are doubts as to 
the interpretation which is to be given of these 
differences. Again, we see that although the 
differences between certain animals are ex- 
tremely wide, there is still a recurrence in these 
extremes of the same elements; and though it 
becomes difficult in extreme cases for one who 
has not made a thorough study of comparative 
anatomy, of embryology, and geology to see 
these similarities, yet to one who is acquainted 
with these sciences, and who is endowed with 
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a proper scientific spirit, it is easy to see the 
transitions from one to the other. But if we 
limit our studies to one homogeneous group, 
it becomes easy to institute a comparison. A 
mere tyro in anatomy can institute a compari- 
son between the various forms of the mamma- 
lia. It will be easy for him to recognize in the 
lowest forms the same bones that are developed 
in the highest; he will be led to observe the 
perfect identity of type in animals most widely 
separated externally. 


THE TYPES IN NATURE. 

The great types in nature generally recog- 
nized are five. These five, as I have said, are 
distinguished by difference- of plan from each 
other; but even here we find it difficult to say 
how great is the value of those differences. In 
the highest forms there is no difficulty what- 
ever in perfectly appreciating the great dis- 
tinction existing between the groups; but 
when we descend in the scale, when in every 
group or branch we go from the high to the 
low, from the complex to the simple, then 
distinguishing characteristics become one by 
one so diminished there is an atrophy of cer- 
tain organs, or the differentiating character- 
istics are not manifested on account of the 
simplicity, that it is difficult to ascertain what 
are the great groups and branches to which 
these lower forms belong. At present there is 
no doubt concerning the vertebrates; that 
group is well defined. There is no transition 
between the vertebrates and any other of the 
branches. But there is difficulty concerning 
the articulates, and the mollusks, and the 
radiates. The manner in which the relations 
of the lowest forms to their respective branches 
is ascertained is rather by a series of consecu- 
tive inductions than by the perception of any 
single character. 


Another matter to be taken into considera- 
tion, and which logically follows the con- 
sideration of conformity to type, is the exist- 
ence of rudimentary organs. As has been 
shown in former lectures with reference to the 
different forms of the vertebrata, all the im- 
portant bones are represented to a greater or 
less extent; but there are some of the benes 
which are represented in a very rudimentary 
condition. Take for example the horse. We 
find that his feet end in single hoofs. We find 
two small slender bones, one upon each side 
of the carpal and tarsal bones, that are not 
apparent externally, which are called the splint 
bones. 
rudimentary metacarpal and metatarsal bones. 
The single hoof is not the homologue or cor- 
respondent of the dsuble hoof of the cow, or 
the double hoof of the pig. It is rather the 
homologue of the external of these, and it is 
the homologue of the third digit in the hand 
and foot of man; and the two splint bones on 
each side are respectively the homologues or 
the representatives of the second and fourth. 
Now there is no transition in living forms 
between that type and the type with multiplied 
hoofs. But let us go back into the past. We 
find in the early tertiary an animal which in 
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the general features of its skeleton almost com- 
pletely resembles the horse; but on each side 
of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones, instead 
of small splint bones existing, there are larger 
and quite well-developed bones which are evi- 
dently metacarpal and metatarsal bones, and 
these are capped by phalanges with hoofs. 
The rhinoceros on comparison with this 
animal (which is called hipparion) is found to 
exhibit the same number of bones in the feet, 
but then there is a greater hypertrophy of the 
splint bones of the horse, for instead of being 
small comparatively, as in the hipparion and 
the related types, they are very large, so that a 
hoof with three well-defined toes is the result. 
Now there is a striking affinity between the 
equine race and the rhinocerotal race. But if 
we study the group to which these forms 
belong in the living world, we find only the 
tapir, the rhinoceros, and the horse tribe, 
representing compact, strongly-marked fami- 
lies; but when we examine the animals of the 
past we find that between these families— 
trenchant as are their differences in the living 
world—there exist so many intermediate types 
that their close affinities can not for a moment 
be called into question. And this is only one 
out of many examples. Few groups can be 
named which can not be taken up in the same 
way. 
AFFINITIES OF SPECIES. 


Let us take another illustrating the presence 
of rudimentary parts. Among the animals of 
the present day we find that there is a division 
of ungulate animals into the two groups of the 
Astrodactyles and the Perissodactyles; that is, 
those having the hoofs in even number, as the 
cow and pig, and those having them in odd 
number, like the horse, tapir, and rhinoceros. 
If we go back into past times, we find that 
these forms are not so well defined as in those 
of the present day. In examining those of our 
own day, we find that those animals having 
the toes in even number are again divisible into 
two well-defined groups, ruminants and non- 
ruminants. Of the ruminants, the cow isa good 
example; of the non-ruminants, the pig. These 


. groups among existent animals are strongly dis- 


tinguished. One of the distinguishing char- 
acters, in addition to that of the structure of 
the stomach and intestinal canal, is the pres- 
ence or absence of teeth in the upper jaw. 
All those animals that have a stomach and 
intestinal system adapted for rumination are 
likewise distinguished by an atrophy of inciser 
teeth in the upper jaw; the camel is a partial 
exception, and retains the external incisors. 
All those that have a simple intestinal canal 
have incisor teeth in the upper jaw as well as 
in the lower. The pig is a well-known ex- 
ample, and to the same group belongs the hip- 
popotamus. Now if we examine the animals of 
past days, we do not find that these combina- 
tions of characteristics exist. Of course we 
can not know the condition of the intestinal 
canal; it is only by analogy from comparison 
of the skeletons that we are able to judge. 
But the comparison that we are able to make 
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between the skeletons shows quite a regular 
gradation of characters from one to the other. 
Bearing in mind also what has been said of 
rudimentary organs, in examining these ani- 
mals of the ruminants, we find that in the 
young cow or the young sheep there are front 
teeth developed in the upper jaw, but they do 
not become functionally developed, and are 
early absorbed in the gums, 

In embryology we have another series of 
facts which it is important to take into con- 
sideration. We find that the animal of a high 
type, man for example, goes through a series 
of changes, and that those changes assimilate 
him for the time being to the various animals 
which are below him in the scale of nature 
in a certain ratio to their rank and conformity 
with type. We do not find, however, exact 
similarities, and we should not expect to find 
them; for if Darwinism is true, we should 
rather expect that there should not be a grada- 
tion through a single series, but that there 
should apparently be divergences from a com- 
mon type, and that these divergences should 
increase in ratios approximate to the dissimi- 
larities of the adult forms. Such we find to be 
the case. The foetus of man at one time is 
very similar to that of the dog, hog, or por- 
poise, but not to the adult animals. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF BRAIN. 

We compared, on a former occasion, the 
condition of the brain of man with those of 
the ape and the lower animals. We see in the 
marsupials that the corpus callosum is almost 
entirely wanting, that functionally it might be 


-said to be insignificant; that there is, how- 


ever, a great commissure which takes its place 
functionally. Now, if we could examine the 
brain of fcetal man, we should find that almost 
the same characteristics are represented in 
him. The brain, instead of being connected 
by a well-developed corpus callosum, is simi- 
larly connected by a rudiment of the corpus 
callosum, as in the marsupials; and the anterior 
eommissure, as in the marsupials, is likewise 
well developed. But the resemblance would 
be still greater between the brains of the young 
of both forms; the more advanced develop- 
ment, however, causes the likeness to be lost 
in the adult man. You may also observe the 
difference in the combinations of bones. In 
the lower forms the elements of the occipital 
bone and the elements of the temporal bone 
of man are separated in all periods of life and 
persist as true independent bones. In man 
these elements combine at a very early period 
and form single compound bones. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES. 

Now let us take into consideration a few 
facts with reference to the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals. In the first place there 
is a distinction of types in proportion to the 
isolation of areas. We find that in America 
we have one combination of animals, in Eu- 
rope we have another; that as we go from the 
warmer regions of those countries—from this 
portion, for example, of America, and from 
England in the Old World—as we go upward 
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toward the northern regions, we find that the 
animals there become less numerous, but that 
there is a greater number common to the two 
regions, so that when we ascend into the 
polar regions, almost all the animals of one 
portion of the world are the same as those in 
any other portion of the same latitude; that 
is, in the Arctic regions animals are common 
to the whole areas of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica. Descending again, we find that those 
species that are common become very rapidly 
lost sight of; that the areas which they in- 
habit are soon passed and new species are 
found, in almost all cases different from those 
which are found in the corresponding latitudes 
of the other continents. As we go southward 
the distinction of types becomes greater and 
greater. In the regions that we should start 
from—the latitude of Washington—we find 
that the number of species common to the sey- 
eral countries was very small, but that there 
was at the same time a great similarity be- 
tween many of the species of the two con- 
tinents, that the species, although not identi- 
cal, were at least representative, that they 
belong, in other words, to the same genera. 
But as we descend farther south we find that 
the differences become still greater and greater, 


and that generic differences are often lost sight _ 


of, and species become differentiated into sub- 
families and even into distinct families. There 
are, for example, in the tropical regions of the 
New World, monkeys of two different types 
(the Cebidz and the Midide); the sloth, the 
ant-eaters, and the armadilloes among mam- 
mals; and among birds, the humming-birds 
(for the humming-birds form a family with all 
their numerous groups entirely confined to 
America), the toucans, and numerous others. 
But when we institute a comparison between 
these animals of the tropics, as regards the 
different continents, we find that although they 
have now become differentiated beyond the 
bounds of genera, and as families in many 
many cases, still there is analogy between 
them. Although the family of humming-birds 
is entirely peculiar to America, still it has, in 
one respect at least, representatives in the Old 
World in the group called the sun-birds. 


Another fact of geographical distribution is 
the ratio, eeteris paribus, of entities in ratio to 
the isolation of areas. North America, in its 
whole extent north of Mexico, has little more 
than two hundred species of land shells, that 
is, the whole extent of America from a little 
south of the political boundary of the United 
States up to the Arctic regions. If we go to 
the West Indian Archipelago we shall find 
that that number has almost or quite trebled 
for single islands. We shall find that Cuba or 
Jamaica alone has about three times as many 
species as the whole of North America. In 
North America we find that its species are 
distributed over a very large portion of its 
area; that many of the species extend over the 
whole area east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the extreme north of at least the tem- 
perate region to the Gulf of Mexico. But in 
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examining the shells of those West Indian 
islands we find that not only are there great 
numbers of species, but that those species are 
not shared by the different islands. Most of 
the shells of the island of Cuba are peculiar to 
it, a very small percentage of them being found 
elsewhere. The same is true of Jamaica; and 
to a less extent the same may be said of the 
other islands, the number of species though 
not being so enormously great. The same 
facts also appear, but to a more limited extent, 
with regard to the Philippine Islands. Inter- 
mediate regions have intermediate types. If 
Wwe again avail ourselves of the same shells, 
and examine those that are found in Texas 
and those found in this latitude, we find that 
though some of the former region are different 
from any found in the latter, more of the spe- 
cies are common to both; but between some 
of these different species even there are forms 
which show that there is a tendency to com- 
bine. And in the case of others, if a naturalist 
had but a few specimens from these areas only, 
he might consider them as very distant species ; 
but when he began to get more, the characters 
used to differentiate them would be found in- 
constant, and they would necessarily be con- 
sidered rather as varieties of the same species 
than as forms representing several species. 

Hence follows another proposition: that the 
forms scattered over wide areas are variable in 
approximate ratio to the area. 

FOSSIL REMAINS, AND THEIR TESTIMONY. 

Let us go from the present world into the 
one immediately preceding. If we institute a 
comparison between our living marine shells 
and the Pliocene, that is, those immediately 
preceding the present, we find that there is a 
great similarity between the two. Going back 
into the Miocene age, we find as we compare it 
with our own age that the number of species 
common to the two is less; that the extinct 
species by far preponderate; and as we go 
back to the Cretaceous, we find that we have 
entirely lost all of the living species. But I 
must explain that although it is generally 
admitted that there are among Pliocene forms 
a number that-are identical with those of the 
present day, still there are some naturalists 
who maintain that no two species have crossed 
the boundaries between the two formations; 
and that while naturalists and geologists are 
now almost entirely agreed that there are no 
cataclysms in nature, and that there have been 
none, such maintain that there have been 
cataclysms, and that there has been an entire 
extinction of the forms of one formation, and 
that they have been entirely replaced by those 
of a subsequent formation. By almost all, 
however, it is admitted that there is a trans- 
ition of the animals of one formation into 
another, and various degrees of persistence in 
life of such. From the cretaceans found, it has 
indeed hitherto been generally agreed that 
there is no such transition; that all species of 
the Eocene formation are entirely distinct from 
those of the highest Cretaceous; but of the 
truth of this view there is great doubt. There 
is a gentleman in this audience (Professor 
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Blake) who has come from California, and who 
could tell us of beds found there that restore 
the lost link between the animals of the Eocene 
and the Cretaceous formations. There has 
lately been some dispute in regard to those 
beds of California, but the only effect it has 
upon my mind is to leave the impression that 
the difficulty is to find where the two forma- 
tions, the Cretaceous and the Eocene, may be 
separated. 

But from the Secondary Cretaceous, if we 
take a step backward into the strata of the 
same period, we find as we go farther back 
that the forms become more and more dis- 
similar from those of the present day; but that 
the transition into proximate beds is gradual. 
If we go into the Permian we find types of 
peculiar form; and the Permian was formerly 
regarded as a formation whose animals indi- 
cated that it belonged rather to the Secondary 
than to the Palaeozoic, and the Carboniferous 
formations were likewise associated with it in 
the Palaeozoic. But in this country we have 
been able to give most convincing proofs of 
the gradual transition of the Carboniferous 
(which is now universally admitted to belong 
to the Palaeozoic period) into the Permian ; 
for when we go out to the West and examine 
the coal fields and superincumbent beds of 
Iowa and Nebraska, it is almost impossible to 
say where the one begins and the other ends. 
Any line drawn between those two systems— 
the Carboniferous and the Permian—is com- 
pletely arbitrary. And if we visit New York 
or Pennsylvania we shall be convinced of the 
transition of th'e Carboniferous and Devonian. 
So in regard to the relation of the latter and 
the Silurian, and between the Upper Silurian 
and the Lower Silurian, until we finally come 
down to the base of the system. Now, if we 
take this lowest formation and compare the 
animals of that period with the animals of the 
present, we find that they are almost entirely 
dissimilar, and only have relations with each 
other as members of classes. But although we 
have this differentiation of types as we go back 
into the past, still we find that there are asso- 


ciated with forms entirely dissimilar to any 
now living certain forms which are like some 
that still exist; that is, there have been forms 
persistent through a long series of ages as far 
as we can go. 

Now, if we compare the extinct animals of 


\the different portions of the world, we sliall 


find that they are combined in geographical 
areas as they now are, and that as we come 
upward again in point of time, the combinations 
assimilate themselves more and more in their 
mutual relations to those which now exist, till 
finally the element of time in differentiation 
becomes subordinate to area, and from this we 
deduce the proposition, that the relations of 
animals to time and to space are in inverse 
ratio to each other. For instance, we should 
find that the animals of the Tertiary of this 
country were more like those now living in 
this country than to those of the same age in 
Australia, but if we examined comparatively 
those of some older Secondary or Palaeozoic 
formations, the reverse would be the case ; that 
is, there would be a greater resemblance 
between the organisms of the respective for- 
mations than between the extinct and living 
ones of the same country. 
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Tue noblest men I know on earth, 
Are men whose hands are brown with toil ; 
When, backed by no ancestral graves, 
Mow down the woods and till the soil, 
And win thereby a prouder fame 
Than follows king or warrior’s name. 


The working men, whate’er their task, 
To carve the stone or bear the hod— 
They wear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God! 
Aud brighter are the drops of sweat 
Than diamonds in a coronet ! 


God bless the noble working men, 
Who rear the cities of the plain— 

Who dig the mines and build the ships, 
And drive the commerce of the main ; 
God bless them! for their swarthy hands 

Have wrought the glory of our lands. 


——__—<—<4 0 <® + &—____ 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE AND ZADOK 


PRATT; 
OR, CITY SUCCESS AND COUNTRY SUCCESS. 


Some of the most thoughtful men of the 
country have remarked with expressions of 
concern and regret the growing distaste of our 
young men for rustic pursuits. East of the 
Alleghanies two thirds of the bright-minded 
youths have their faces set toward the cities 
and the large manufacturing towns. At the 
West there is the same drift of young manhood 
toward Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and the 
other inland cities. And yet how often are 
these mistaken aspirants informed of the fear- 
ful hazards of commercial life; how frequently 
are they told that only one man in a hundred 
who enters upon a life of traffic gets rich by it; 
that for every millionaire, the pavements of 
Broadway and of Wall Street are white with 
the bones of bankrupts! The glittering success 
of a Stewart, a Vanderbilt, and a Belmont, and 
the princely surroundings amid which the 
latter years of the lives of such men flow on, 
blind our young men to the facts of the case 
and prevent their seeing the hundreds who, at 
the age of sixty, are still chained to the desk 
and counter, spending three dollars out of 
every four they can earn for daily subsistence. 
In order to add the voice of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL to this general note of 
warning, we have selected two characters, both 
alike in one respect, in that they began poor 
and made themselves rich; the one by legiti- 
mate commercial enterprise—the other by rural 
industries, equally legitimate and equally suc- 
cessful. 

Abbott Lawrence, the most brilliant and 
polished of American merchants, was born in 
Groton, Mass., in 1792, and died in Boston at 
the age of sixty-three. Up to the age of forty 
his pursuits were strictly mercantile; for the 
last twenty years of his life he was a public 
man, statesman, and diplomatist. His ances- 
tors were people in humble circumstances, who 
for a century and a half had tilled their farms 
in Groton, and his father, Major Samuel 
Lawrence, served with honor in Prescott’s 
regiment at Bunker Hill, and in many of the 
severest battles of the Revolutionary war. His 








PORTRAIT OF ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 





educational advantages were quite limited, 
and in his sixteenth year he went to Boston 
with less than three dollars in his pocket and 
became an apprentice to his brother Amos, 
then recently established in mercantile business. 
When he reached majority he was taken into 
partnership with his brother under the firm 
name of A. & A. Lawrence, and for many years 
they conducted a prosperous business in the 
sale of foreign cotton and woolen goods on 
commission. After 1830 they became largely 
interested in Lowell manufacturing companies, 
and subsequently Abbott Lawrence partici- 
pated extensively in the China trade. In 1834 
he was elected to Congress from Suffolk Dis- 
trict, embracing Boston, and as a member of 
the committee of ways and means showed con- 
siderable financial ability. He was prominent 
in adjusting the Northeastern boundary, and 
more is due to him than to any other member 
of the commission for the successful accom- 
plishment of the negotiation. He was an 
active supporter of Mr. Clay in the presidential 
canvass of 1844; and in 1848 he came within 
six votes of being a candidate for the vice- 
presidency. He was an earnest supporter of 
Gen. Taylor for President, and was offered a 
seat in his cabinet, which he declined. From 
1849 to 1852 he represented with credit the 
United States at the Court of St. James, but 
was recalled at his own request. During the 
rest of his life he was devoted to his private 
business. One of the most admirable traits in 
his character was his benevolence, manifesting 
itself in daily alms-giving and public charities. 
The man can be easily read from the face 
which heads our article. The brain is not 
large but very well balanced, and the harmony 
between the developments of the nose and the 
brow indicates a steady and graceful energy. 
Such a man is not likely to plan what he can 
not carry out, nor project anything imprac- 
ticable. That sort of a brow signifies, in 
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general, a judicial turn of mind. He was 
adapted for forining and expressing a clear and 
sound opinion upon any question of justice, 
propriety, or expediency which was submitted 
to him; and during the latter part of his life 
such questions were being constantly revolved 
in his mind. This has stamped the face and 
made it what we see in the engraving. His 
character in its outline resembled his face. He 
was a fair, tasteful, yraceful, and polished man, 
incapable of great or original thought, of 
vigorous or emphatic action, but careful of the 
feelings and rights of others, a person to whom 
every species of vulgarity was especially dis- 
tasteful. He, by his original make-up, and by 
the habits of a lifetime, was a believer in 
social distinctions, and a natural aristocrat. 
We have produced very few persons in this 
country better adapted for moying in kings’ 
courts than Mr. Lawrence. The atmosphere 
of St. James was to him native air. But we 
never look in such harmonious and handsome 
features for evidences of superior force, origin- 
ality, or that hardy, irrepressible, masculine 
vigor which makes the deepest impression 
upon the age in which it is exercised. Such a 
man is the flower of the counting-room. It is 
the best specimen of manhood that traffic 
alone can produce for us. The wholesale 
house and the bank, the factory and the com- 
mittee-room, can make the gentleman of polite 
exterior, graceful carriage, and faultless dress, 
the elegant routinist, and the successful negoti- 
ator; but the desk and the counter are incom- 
patible with originality, freshness, and versa- 
tility. 

Turn from this harmonious, bland, affable 
countenance to the rugged, energetic, original 
physiognomy facing it; one expresses talent 
and fine principles—the other, ideas and 
energy; one is the elegant representative of 
systematic routine and city polish—the other 
the embodiment of freedom from convention- 
ality, the incarnation of boldness, of enterprise, 
fertility of invention. The outlines of his face 
are as rugged as the mountains of his native 
country; and the underlying granite of the hills 
he roamed over in boyhood is scarce firmer 
than the constitution he inherited from a 
robust and hardy ancestry. In every feature 
and on every line of this face is engraved as 
with steel upon flinty rock the action and 
purpose that must accomplish his ends. This 
man could follow in the wake of no other man’s 
thought. He must by the force of his own 
vital power pioneer his way by new paths to 
assured success. He does not measure what 
can be done by any achievements of the past, 
but carefully surveying the field before him, he 
sees the possible results, and undaunted by 
opposition, regardless of difficulties insur- 
mountable to weaker wills, with the goal ever 
in view he presses on to final victory. 

Zadok Pratt was born October 80th, 1790, at 
Stephentown, Rensselaer County, New York. 
His father was a tanner, and of him Zadok 
learned the trade. During his leisure hours | 
he braided whip-lashes, and thus earned quite 
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asum. He was then apprenticed to a saddler, 
with whom he continued till his time expired, 
when he worked for his father for a year at 
ten dollars a month. He then commenced 
business for himself. - His first project was to 
build a shop of his own, eighteen by twenty; 
and after this was completed and he had 
moved into it, “I felt then,” said he, “half 
rich.” He worked on an average, at this time, 
fifteen or sixteen hours a day. During the 
first year of his business life he commenced 
keeping an exact account of all business trans- 
actions, every year making an inventory of his 
possessions and calculating his profits, which 
system he adhered to ever afterward. The 
first year he made five hundred dollars, the 
second year twelve hundred, which continually 
increased till 1815. He now sold out his store 
and went into partnership with his brothers in 
the tanning business. Conducted with his fine 
judgment and rare energy it proved highly 
remunerative to all concerned. In 1820 he 
sold out his interest and went to Canada to 
traffic in furs. Only an iron constitution could 
have endured the cold and exposure he under- 
went, but he was successful in the object of his 
mission, and returned with a large purse full of 
golden “mint drops.” Some years previous to 
this, just to test his powers of endurance, he 
walked forty miles without tasting food or 
drink. In 1825 he established among the wilds 
of Windham, at the foot of the Catskills, his 
gigantic tannery, the largest in the world. 
The immense fortune he accumulated, the 
thriving village that grew up around him, 
sufficiently attest the success of his enterprise. 
During these years he gave with unstinted 
hand to churches of all denominations and to 
charities of all sorts. His donations amounted 
to over twenty thousand dollars, and he paid 
over five hundred thousand dollars as security 
for friends. 


In 1836 Mr. Pratt entered upon his career as 
a public man and a statesman, being one of the 
electors of the President and Vice-President of 
the Democratic party and Representative in 
Congress of the Eighth Congressional District 
of New York. In his new sphere he displayed 
the same. traits that in business life were so 
signally rewarded. He familiarized himself 
with the duties of his office, and then taking a 
broad survey of the wants of the country, he 
set himself to supplying them. We give a few 
of the results of his Jabors. 


He originated the measure for reducing the 
postage. He proposed the plan.of encouraging 
and elevating agricultural pursuits, by obtain- 
ing various kinds of the best seeds and plants, 
and distributing them gratuitously to the 
farmers of the country through the Patent 
Office. - He showed the inadequacy of the 
material of which. the public buildings at 
Washington are constructed, and moved that 
granite or marble should be used in their stead. 
To Zadok Pratt we are indebted for the plan 
of the General Post-Office and its erection in 
marble. The Dry Dock in Brooklyn and the 











His record shows 
him to be in the best sense a public benefactor. 
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branch of the Mint in New York were built at 
his suggestion. The burea of statistics and 
commerce was established at his instance and 
under his direction. 'The National Monument 
at Washington was the conception of his brain, 
and constructed according to plans submitted 
by him. He first presented to Congress a 
memorial showing the importance of a national 
railroad to the Pacific. In 1845, at his instance, 
delegations were sent to Corea and Japan to 
remove prejudices against trading with foreign- 
ers, and to extend American commerce. ‘To 
him we are indebted for the benefits conferred 
upon agriculture and the mechanic arts by the 
Smithsonian Institute. He is the author of 
the movement to engrave patents and distri- 
bute them all over the country, to suggest 
thus by different impréyvements and models 
new trains of ideas which may become the 
germs of future inventions. These are some 
of the results of Mr. Pratt’s public life. All of 
them look. toward the improvement, the en- 
riching, and elevating the great masses of the 
American people. 

In 1846 he closed his extensive tannery at 
Prattsville, after tanning nearly a million sides 
of sole leather, using one hundred and fifty 
thousand cords of bark from ten square miles 
of bark land, one thousand years of labor, and 
six millions of dollars, without a single case of 
litigation. 

The wide area of land which had been 
cleared of hemlock trees by the demands of 
the tannery was now conyerted into a large 
dairy farm. Colonel Pratt kept eighty cows. 
His stock was of the common breeds of the 
country, and he endeavored, not so much to 
see what can be done, as to prove what the 
common farmer can do, The farm under his 
management was in many respects a model. 
On the rocks opposite the gateway he has had 
cut this inscription: “ On the farm lying on the 


. opposite side of the road, 224 pounds of butter 
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from each cow were made from eighty cows in 
a season.” 

Mr. Pratt still lives, with his faculties bright 
and active as eyer; the keen, black, glitteriuz 
eye shows no dimming of mental vision, and 
the same restless energy that characterized him 
in his prime makes him, even now that nearly 
four-score winters have snowed upon him, still 
irrepressibly active in social and private life. 

There are two or three lessons of great im- 
portance that may be derived from the lives of 
these men. While traffic tends to the growth 
of cities, centralization, and aristocracy, the 
country is fertile with democracy and demo- 
cratic ideas. The city values a man for what 
he has made—the country for what he can do ; 
hence, as a great number of persons can do 
useful things, but can not make fortunes, the 
countryman’s estimate of men is more just 
than the city man’s. For that reason he makes 
the best natural ruler and administrator. In 
the past history of the United States, the North 
has been mainly commercial and manufactur- 
ing, while the South and West haye been 
chiefly devoted to agriculture; and the men 
whose ideas and character have governed 
America, represented agricultural populations. 
Virginia was the mother of Presidents. In 
the West, Henry Clay, Stephen H. Douglas, 
Abraham Lincoln, were as strictly the pro- 
ducts of rustic growth as a broad-spreading 
elm or a giant oak. Look at those statesmen 
who have made their mark on American 
society and in American history—Silas Wright, 
De Witt Clinton, Sam Houston, Thomas 
Benton, Andrew Jackson, and the public men 
whose names are mentioned aboye—none of 
them came from cities. They were not de- 
veloped by urban society, they were not types 
of commercial culture. 

The mistake which our young men make is 
in supposing that a posted man is an intelli- 
gent man, and one whose ideas are valuable. 
To know the precise hour and minute when 
trains leave their dépots; how to get from one 
part of the city to another in the most expedi- 
tious manner; where to find the best dinner for 
the least money ; which is the best hotel; what 


tailor will give you the most fashionable cut 
of pantaloons; the arrival and departure of 
foreign steamers; the price of gold ; how “ Gould 
& Curry” is selling; the merits of the Drew and 
Vanderbilt controversy; the calculation of 
interest and percentages—this is not wisdom ; 
ideas of this class do not make the individual 
strong or able, they do not make communities 
powerful or nations great. He is the true and 
permanent benefactor of society who leaves a 
hundred acres of land in a. better condition 
after fifty years of tillage than they were when 
he took possession of them; who knows how 
to grow wheat rather than how to sell it; 
who understands the relations between supply. 
and demand; who appreciates. the value of 
railroads to farming communities; who would 
give the poor man, instead of three narrow, ill- 
ventilated rooms in a tenement-house, at an 
unrighteous rental, one hundred and_ sixty 
broad acres for his perpetual homestead ; and 
the tendency of whose system is not toward 
piling wealth within the walls of five-story 
palaces, but sowing it broadcast Jike the sun- 
shine and the rain of heaven. L.. 
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On Phosiology. 
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A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cnabanis. 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hosea iv, 6, 


APPETITE PERVERTED. 


BY DR. BUTOLPH, 


ALIMENTIVENESS is the faculty which con- 
fers the desire to take food and drink. Man is 
possessed of an organized animal body, which 
requires food and drink for its growth and sus- 
tenance. To secure the introduction of proper 
and sufficient nourishment to meet the needs 
of his system and prevent the waste and de- 
cline of his bodily powers, and through them of 
the mental, a portion of his brain has been 
endowed with the capacity of perceiving or 
feeling the wants of his system; and as if to 
make assurance of his compliance with his 
animal wants doubly sure, the delicious sense 
of taste has been superadded. So far, however, 
he is only on a par with animals having appe- 
tites for food and drink, and nerves of taste to 
enjoy them. 

To enable him to judge rightly in regard to 
the character and extent of his wants in these 
respects, and to secure him against mistake in 
all cases, intellectual faculties have been given 
him, which, when enlightened, are capable of 
ascertaining his bodily necessities and of deter- 
mining the quality and quantity of nutriment 
which his animal nature requires. 

Now, with all these advantages and safe- 
guards, it would seem almost impossible for 
him to err in a matter so unequivocally plain ; 
and yet the history of the race of man, from 
the tasting of the fatal fruit by our first parents 
in Eden down to the present hour, is largely 
composed of accounts of the disorderly and 
excessive action of this faculty of Alimentive- 
ness. As before stated, its primary office is to 
confer a desire and relish for food and drink, 
and thus insure attention to man’s wants as an 
organized animal ; and yet, strange as it should 
appear to rational beings, and would appear to 
brutes, could they comprehend the nature and 
extent of human excesses, man often makes its 
exercise and gratification the chief object and 
aim of his earthly existence. Instead of par- 
taking moderately, like quadrupeds, of simple 
nourishing food from nature’s storehouse, and 
of the clear limpid fluid from her sparkling 
fountains, man, in his supremacy as a biped, 
gorges his body with unwholesome food to the 
bursting, deluges it with artificial drinks to the 
drowning point; and then, as if his original 
compliance with the suggestions of that arch- 
fiend, the serpent, to sin through this greedy 
faculty did not sufficiently attest the suprem- 
acy of his tempter, he resigns the use of legs 
altogether, and in his debasement imitates both 
the posture and motion of his reptile counsel- 
or; yes, he even exceeds the brutality of the 
former, and marks his rolling, writhing track, 
with his own overflowing gore. This form 
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and degree of excess, howeyer, occurring oc- 
casionally, nay, even frequently, is not usually 
regarded as an indication of insanity, though 
the loss of balance in both mind and body, 
through the excessive functional activity of 
this organ would “seem to dictate some such 
charitable conclusion. 

The perverted faculty under notice still goes 
on in the occasional indulgence of disorderly 
excesses of this kind for brief periods, permit- 
ting its possessor to simulate the character of 
aman, and then again prostrating him in the 
dust, until, finally, as if in despair at the deg- 
radation to which they are subjected, all his 
higher human powers yield to the sway of 
appetite, and he becomes a senseless, useless 
thing of earth, having the form of a man, the 
habits of a reptile, and the spirit, only, of a 
demon or a bottle. 

Such are the abuses to which this appetite 
is subject; and such the sad results to which 
they inevitably tend in untold numbers of our 
race; and yet the appointment of a legal guard- 
ian to check and restrain the excesses of this 
body-and-soul-destroying faculty when it had 
become perverted, is considered a direct in- 
fringement of its freedom and vested rights! 
“ Oh, shame, where is thy blush ?” 

If, however, the destruction of the possessor 
was the only misfortune attending the excess- 
ive functional activity of this organ, the picture 
of human ill, thus darkly drawn, would be 
much less painful and revolting; but be it re- 
membered, that the poverty and crime induced 
by its disorderly action blasts the earthly pros- 
pects and deranges parts of or whole families 
to which such slaves of appetites belong; and 
thus the evils of which we speak are trans- 
mitted to and directly interfere with the health 
and happiness of generations yet unborn. 
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TOBACCO. 


BY EMMA AUGUSTA THOMPSON, 


Now, perhaps, some confirmed lover of the 
“weed” will elevate his lordly brow and 
wonder what we have to say about his favorite; 
and he fortifies himself with a fresh cigar, his 
way of saying he “don’t care a snap.” Or if 
he happens to be of an ill-natured turn of 
mind, he may grumble out something about 
““motes” and “ beams,” “ women always harp- 
ing about men’s faults” (poor souls), “don’t 
know that it hurts them any if men do use 
tobacco,” etc. Now, it makes no difference to 
us who you happen to be—a “retired mer- 
chant,” a millionaire in a “coach-and-four,” an 
ex-Congressman, or an “ex” anybody else, we 
beg leave to differ from you. Nay, wedo differ 
from you, sir, plainly and pointedly, without 
your permission, and not merely for the sake of 
controversy, but with good reasons. Why, we 
are the very half of humanity who suffer from 
your disgusting tobacco chewing! Do you 
know that you are the terror of every neat 
housekeeper, as well as of every feminine nose 
of refined sensibilities? Did it ever occur to 











you that your most valued lady friend feels 
glad, sometimes, when you take yourself and 
your tobacco together out of her front door? 
And have you any idea how many household 
blessings are sent after your retreating footsteps, 
and how many times in an imaginary way 
your filthy habit is scrubbed out of you under 
her skillful brush, and its very back-bone 
snapped up, twisted around, and squeezed out 
of you through her relentless mop? As much 
as she may value your friendship, believe me, 
she despises your pernicious habit. 

We have often watched with an amused kind 
of pity an inveterate tobacco chewer who has 
entered a neatly-furnished room. How sheep- 
ishly he looks about for a spittoon, a seat by an 
open window, or a convenient corner by the 
hearth, to empty his mouth of its disgusting 
contents! And it never fails to remind us of 
the way little boys look when they are caught 
in a neighbor's hen-roost. Of course we speak 
to an intelligent public through the JourNnat, 
so we will not address any remarks to the ig- 
norant or besotted wretch, in broadcloth or 
rags, who neyer discriminates between a Brus- 
sels carpet and a bar-room floor, a lady’s dress 
and the pavement; whose very skin and 
clothes seem to be saturated with tobacco odor, 
whose very perspiration seems to be distilled 
tobacco juice, who makes a match safe of his 
vest pocket, and a stove pipe or a mortar of the 
mouth God gave him for a better purpose. 
We are not writing these things at random, 
merely for the reader’s amusement or disgust, 
as the case may be, but because they are facts, 
and show the deplorable effects of this beastly 
habit. My dear young lady, you do not know 
but that your perfumed Leander, in patent 
leathers and lavender kids, who smokes his 
fragrant Havana so daintily and drinks your 
precious health so gracefully among his boon 
companions, may one day personate this fearful 
picture! We can offer you no assurance to the 
contrary, for what has happened a thousand 
times may happen again. The “honeymoon” 
may hardly get to be an old song when those 
marvelous preparations for “purifying and 
sweetening” the breath, so indispensable to the 
lover, will be considered a superfluous item in 
the domestic catalogue, and what you at first 
thought to be only a harmless pleasure will 
after a while become a source of perpetual an- 
noyance in your household and a “skeleton in 
your cupboard.” 

Much has been said and written upon this 
subject, but it is not “threadbare” yet, and 
never will be so long as tobacco grows. Be- 
sides, we have a kind of individual right to 
speak of it, for among our very earliest.“ ad- 
ventures” comes the dropping of a great coal 
into our baby bosom from the paternal “ meer- 
schaum,” balanced above our little brown, 


curly head resting in fancied security against: 


the paternal vest pattern. We might be cheated 
into the belief that it was only an ugly dream, 
but the scar remains to “ tell the tale!” - 

We would say a few words to our boys, our 
dear young boys, who are to be our men some 
day, and the husbands, fathers, and grand- 
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fathers of future generations; but more par- 
ticularly would we address those who expect 
to depend upon their own exertions for support, 
and with their own strong right arms and brave 
hearts carve out a name and “make a mark.” 
Just as soon as you begin to feel that life is to 
you no holiday, and that there is something 
for you to do, then you are beginning to indi- 
vidualize yourself, to form your habits, and to 
make of yourself what you will be in all your 
after-life. Then you shoulder the knapsack of 
your own responsibility and set out upon the 
great highway of life to seek your fortune. 

At this very period boys are apt to think it 
looks “manly” to smoke a cigar or take a chew 
of tobacco. Manly! There never «was a 
greater mistake. We do not like to say it looks 
dishonest to see a boy chew tobacco, but we 
will say that a cigar in a boy’s mouth, or the 
smell of tobacco about him, is not a recom- 
mendation. Why, if we happened to be the 
noted merchant “ Mr. Stewart” or “ Mr.” some- 
body else, controlling a large business, and a 
boy should present himself to us to obtain em- 
ployment, holding up his head as though he 
were not ashamed of his business, and say in 
a tone with a ring of true coin in it, “I never 
use tobacco, sir,” would we examine the texture 
of that boy’s clothes, or take into account the 
patch on his elbow? Would we expect to find 
the germ of a drunkard or a thief, or a lazy, 
idle, good-for-nothing lout inside of that boy’s 
jacket? No,indeed! There is the self-denial 
of true “ manliness.” There is the spirit that 
will rise above circumstances and privations, 
the germ that will unfold the strength and 
vigor of true manhood. We would ask no 
better recommendation. We would find some- 
thing for that boy to do, and hold out our hand 
in kindness and encouragement to bid him 
God-speed. 

It is simply disgusting to see a man chew 
tobacco, but it is melancholy toseeaboy. We 
ean hardly help picturing him an easy prey to 
other temptations, and associating his future 
life with other more appalling evils. It sug- 


gests nothing pure, nothing elevating. Never 


begin it, boys. If you have money to spend, 
buy books, and cultivate the higher and nobler 
part of your natures. If every boy can’t be a 
lawyer or a senator, every boy can be a MAN. 
So when you pack up the knapsack of your 
future self, set tobacco in your “catalogue of 
negatives ;” set your boy’s boot upon it with a 
good firm stamp that will keep you free from 
its polluting touch, and mature age will find 
you a healthier, wiser, and richer man. 
= 0 <i ¢ 
PRESERVING YouTH.— Cardinal de Salis, 
who died 1785, aged 110 years, said: “ By being 
old when I was young, I find myself young now 
Iam old. led a sober and studious, but not 
a lazy or sedentary life. My diet was sparing, 
though delicate; I rode or walked every day, 
except in rainy weather, when I exercised 
within doors for a couple of hours. So far I 
took care of the body; and as to the mind, I 
endeavored to preserve it in due temper by a 
scrupulous obedience to divine commands.” 
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“LIKE BEGETS Like.” 





‘* The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children.” 


Basket in hand, I entered the store, and 
asked for nuts (I was buying for Christmas), 
without noticing a boy who sat upon a barrel 
near me, until he exclaimed, “ Nuts! nuts! 
what do you want of nuts?” Poor boy! he 
looked as if no one ever bought nuts for his 
Christmas. He had a difficulty of vision pain- 
ful to behold—it seemed an effort to look you 
in the face. It was not from shame or mod- 
esty, for the boy was a vagabond, but evidently 
a constitutional defect. Without raising his 
head, his eyes were elevated with a leer so like 
a drunkard’s, with an expression so far beyond 
his years, that I was struck with the expres- 
sion. Upon a slight examination of his head 
and physique, I could discover no such defect 
as would account for the eccentricity. In pity 
I gave him an apple, when the storekeeper 
told him to “cluck and crow” for it. Turning 
his back to me [ heard an old hen’s clucking 
as if in search for a soft, downy spot for her 
unlaid egg; then, standing upon his feet, he 
faced me, pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
raised himself upon his toes, slapped his sides 
with his hands as a rooster would flap his 
wings, and crowed after the fashion of the 
genuine shanghae. It was done so naturally, 
that it were easy to fancy oneself in the barn- 
yard. Afterward he told me his name, and 
that his “father and mother had turned him 
out doors” —one, or both, being drunk. I 
knew something of the family. Of eight chil- 
dren, half are in the “county-house,’ from 
whence this boy had run away. 

What a sad life he has before him !—the 
curse of. the drunkard’s obscured mind stamp- 
ed upon him at its birth. When I looked upon 
my own two-year old a few hours afterward, L 
thanked God that its father’s beverage was 
“pure water,” - A. B.C. 
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Tue SAnirary INFLUENCE OF LAUGHTER. 
— Laugh and grow fat” is an aphorism which 
needs little argumentation to sustain it. To be 
happy we must be cheerful; and to render that 
cheerfulness truly enjoyable, one must now and 
then yield to mirthful impulses. As a health- 
ful agent, a full-chested, “hearty” laugh is un- 
rivaled. When his patient smiles, the doctor 
takes hope. : 

A clerical’ friend, at a celebrated watering- 
place, met a lady*who seemed hovering on the 
brink of the grave. Her cheeks were hollow 
and wan, her manner listless, her steps languid, 
and her brow wore the contraction so indicative 
both of mental and physical suffering, so that 
she was to all observers an object of sincere 
pity. 

Some years afterward he encountered this 
same lady, but as bright, and fresh, and youth- 
ful—so full of healthful buoyancy and so joy- 
ous in expression—that he began to question 
if he had not deceived himself with regard to 
her identity. 

“Ts it possible,” said he, “that I see before 





. brushes are powerless upon them. 








me Mrs. B., who presented such a doleful ap- 
pearance at the springs a few years ago ?” 

“The very same.” 

“And pray tell me, madam, the secret of 
your cure? What means did you use to attain 
to such vigor of mind and body—to such cheer- 
fulness and rejuvenation ?” 

“A very simple remedy,” returned she, with 
a beaming face. “I. stopped worrying and be- 
gan to langh—that was all.” 
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OUR HAIR. 


Is it actually the truth that the elaborate 
foundations whereupon the women of the year 
1868 build up the superstructure of their tresses 
are masses of loathsome torpidity— we can 
scarcely say of life? We are compelled to an- 
swer, yes. Seeing is believing, and we have 
seen—through a magnifying glass, darkly ! 

And what was it that we saw? The hair, 
magnified to resemble small ropes, each stud- 
ded with clustering masses, perhaps two or 
three on a hair, like swarms of bees as they 
hang from trees, or the unsightly excrescences 
called “ Black Knot” that deform our plum 
and cherry orchards. A hair plucked direct 
from the head of the horrified wearer of “ greg- 
arines” presented a smooth surface, perfectly 
free from these hideous parasites. 

“Why?” we gasped, almost unwilling to 
believe the evidence of our own senses—“‘ why 
is it that ‘curls, and ‘switches,’ and ‘ founda- 
dations’ are all so infested ?” 

“ Much of the imported hair is brought from 
graveyards,” was the reply of our scientific au- 
thority. ‘“ The dead are rifled for the sake of 
the living, and the hair that has long lain in 
coffins can hardly be a healthful appendage to 
living cerebellums. A great deal, moreover, is 
cut from the heads of Circassian women, who 
are—well, they are certainly not celebrated for 
their personal cleanliness !” 

Well, what are we to do, thus confronted 
with bare, indisputable facts? The fact that 
these insect millions—for each one of these ex- 
crescences is said to contain something like ten 
hundred thousand gregarines—are in a state of 
torpidity, requiring such heat as only is evolved 
from chemists’ furnaces to quicken them into 
life, is very little comfort. Boiling will not 
kill them—baking only starts them into vigor— 
The hairs 
which we-saw magnified had previously been 
repeatedly rubbed and wiped upon pocket 
handkerchiefs without being able to remove 
the clinging swarms ! 

What are we to do? Are we to heat our 
brains with piled-up cushions of “ Circassian” 
hair and graveyard spoils? Are we to make 
ourselves hideous, simply to be in the fashion ? 
Forbid it, good sense, cleanliness, self-respect. 
Sooner would we shave our heads and go 
about with pates like Franciscan monks! 
Let us have a new state of things! let us wear 
our hair as Nature intended it should be worn, 
pure, clean, and graceful! For once, let Fash- 
ion and Reason coincide. A LADY. 


—< 
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EMINENT ROMAN CATHOLIC CLER- 
GYMEN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 

On the opposite page we publish our ninth 
group of representative American clergymen. 
The denomination which these reverend gen- 
tlemen advocate and earnestly seek to advance 
in number and influence is already one of the 
most powerful on this continent; while in the 
United States proper the religion of Rome, fos- 
tered by universal toleration and disseminated 
by the multitudes of immigrants from coun- 
tries essentially Roman Catholic, seems in a 
fair way to attain ere long among us a posi- 
tion second to no other denomination. Its 
rapid growth is marked by the numerous 
church, educational, and charitable edifices 
everywhere erected or being erected. Espe- 
cially is its strength and extension marked in 
the States of the West, where the finest build- 
ings for religious and educational purposes are 
in nearly every instance the property of zeal- 
ous, enterprising Catholics. The Cathedral of 
St. Paul and St. Peter in Philadelphia is prob- 
ably the largest church edifice in the United 
States. 

According to the Catholic Almanac. for 
1865, there were in this country seven arch- 
bishops, thirty-seven bishops, five vicars apos- 
tolic, three mitred abbots, and about 2,400 
priests, with a Roman Catholic population of 
nearly 4,500,000. At present the number can 
not be far from 5,000,000. 

In considering the portraits composing our 
group, we are struck by one expression com- 
mon to all—it is a deep, settled gravity. In 
some, to be sure, this expression is more 
strongly marked, and appears the outgrowth 
of natural or acquired asceticism. In nearly 
every instance the intellectual faculties are 
well developed, and that species of intellec- 
tual force prevails which inclines one to close 
study and meditation. Probably the most 
practical “ Father” of the group is Rey. Sylves- 
ter Malone, who seems at the same time to 
possess an exuberant good-nature and strong 
social qualities. Rev. J. P. Woods exhibits 
considerable breadth of forehead, indicating 
good reasoning ability, unusual vivacity, and 
a strong appreciation of the humorous and 
comic. Tune is also large with him. We 
infer from the photograph that Archbishop 
Spalding possesses an excellent memory of 
details or minor facts. Benevolence is largely 
shown in most of the portraits, especially in 
those of Archbishop Spalding, Bishop Lynch, 
and Reys. Thomas Farrell, I. T. Hecker, 
Thomas Preston, and James Keogh. Among 
those who are distinguished for strength of 
will, and for those forceful elements of char- 
acter which impart boldness, opposition, or 
aggression, we may specify the archbishops, 
and “ Fathers” Malone, Farrell, and Hecker. 

It is to be lamented that several of our por- 
traits do not fully meet our wishes, owing to 
the inferior photographs which were the best 
we were able to procure. 
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Tar Most Rev. Martin Jonn SpParp- 
1nG, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, was born in Ken- 
tucky, early in this century. He graduated at the 
Propaganda in Rome, and after being ordained priest, 
served in that capacity for several years, On the 10th of 
September, 1848, he was consecrated Bishop of Legone, 
and coadjutor to the Right Rey. Dr. Flaget, Bishop of 
Louisville ; in 1864 he was, in accordance with a papal 
bull, appointed to succeed the late Archbishop Kenrick 
in the see of Baltimore, and on the 1st of August, 1864, 
he was consecrated for such position with the usual 
ceremonies. On the 25th of July, 1858, the Congregation 
of the Propaganda, by a decree which was confirmed by 
his holiness Pope Pius IX., granted the prerogative of 
place to the see of Baltimore, thus making the Arch- 
bishop of that see the Primate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, and thus giving him the 
seat of honor above all other archbishops, without regard 
to promotion or consecration. In accordance with this 
decree, Archbishop Spalding presided over the Council 
of Catholic prelates that assembled in Baltimore last 
year, and delivered the opening address, which was 
extensively copied by the press of the country at that 
time; the address was a brief and remarkably Incid and 
able review of the Catholic Church, together with a 
resume of its progress in America. The Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States has never probably possessed 
a prelate of greater ability, and one more untiring in his 
efforts to promote the cause of his religion. An accom- 
plished scholar and a profound theologian, he long since 
became widely known through his writings on religious 
subjects. Commencing first as a writer of reviews, he 
soon attracted considerable notice by the vigor with 
which he attacked those authors who differed from his 
Church, or who attacked its*infallibility. His ‘* History 
of the Reformation,” published in two large volumes, is 
one of the most searching and exhaustive accounts of 
the great schism from the Catholic Church that has ever 
been written, and is ranked among the standard theo- 
logical works in America. He also published “‘ Evidences 
of Catholicity,” ‘‘ Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions 
in Kentucky,” ‘‘ Miscellanea,”’ together with other works, 
all of which have commanded large circulations, and are 
still regarded as among the ablest defenses and exposi- 
tions of the Roman Catholic religion. 


Tue Mosr Rev. Joun McCrosxey, 
D.D., second Archbishop of New York, was born in the 
city of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the year 1810. At an early 
age he studied for the priesthood, and in January, 1834, 
was ordained priest by Bishop Dubois. Soon after his 
ordination he was appointed pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church in New York. In 1844 he was consecrated 
Bishop, and appointed coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
New York, and in 1847 he was transferred to Albany 
when that city was erected into a new diocese, and on 
the 2ist of August, 1864, was installed with the usual 
ceremonies Archbishop of New York, to succeed the late 
lamented Archbishop Hughes. 

Archbishop McCloskey is considered one of the most 
polished orators in the Catholic Church in the United 
States. In his private character he is known as possess- 
ing all those virtues which endear man to his fellow- 
man; possessed of a kind and charitable heart, he is 
constantly engaged in the endeayor to alleviate suffering 
and to elevate the moral and social standing of those 
intrusted to his care. 


Mosr Rey. Joun Baptist PurceE t, 
D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, was born in Mallow, 
County of Cork, Ireland, about the year 1798, and came 
to the United States while yet a boy. After receiving a 
preliminary education here, he was sent to finish his 
studies at the famous seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, 
where he graduated with high honors; he was ordained 
priest, and returned to the United States about the year 
1822. He was soon after appointed president of the 
well-known Catholic College and Seminary of Mount St. 
Mary’s, Emmettsburg, Md. In accordance with a special 
bull from the Pope, he was appointed Archbishop of the 
see of Cincinnati, and consecrated Bishop, October 13th, 
1883. About the year 1840 he became well known by his 
controversial letters (which were published in two 
volumes) with the famous Dr. Campbell, founder of the 
Campbellites, on ‘* Catholicity vs. Protestantism.” Dur- 
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ing the late war he took a prominent part in sustaining 
the Government, both by voice and pen; he was also 
among the first to urge through his official organ (the 
Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati) the abolition of slavery 
in the Southern States. 


Tue Ricut Rev. P. N. Lyncn, D.D., 
Bishop of Charleston, 8. C., was born in South Carolina 
about the year 1812. After receiving a preliminary edu- 
cation in the United States, he went to finish his ecclesi- 
astical studies at the College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
where he was ordained priest. He then returned to the 
United States, and labored in South Carolina asa zealous 
priest. On March 14th, 1858, he was appointed and con- 
secrated Bishop of Charleston, to succeed the late Bishop 
Reynolds. 

At the commencement of the late war, Bishop Lynch 
became well known throughout the country by his cor- 
respondence with the late Archbishop Hughes, in which 
he championed and advocated the ‘justice of the South- 
ern cause,”’ and tried to controvert the well-known Union 
views of Archbishop Hughes. In private life, Bishop 
Lynch is beloved for his many noble traits of character, 
especially for that of benevolence. He showed much 
kindness to Union prisoners of war in Charleston. Asa 
preacher, he is well known for his eloquence. After the 
close of the war he preached in nearly all the Catholic 
churches in New York in aid of the destitute poor of 
Charleston. His goodness and piety have endeared him 
to the Catholics of America generally. 


Very Rev. Dennis Dunne, D.D., 
Vicar-General and Administrator of the Diocese of 
Chicago, born in Queens County, Ireland, February 24th, 
1824, Early in the following year his family emigrated 
to Miramichi, in the northern part of the Province of 
New Brunswick, where, under the guidance of pious 
parents, he early evinced a decided disposition for the 
priesthood. At that time there were but few Catholic 
collegiate institutions even of a preparatory character, 
either in the United States or the British Provinces. 
That in Prince Edward’s Island, founded by the late 
lamented Bishop McDonald, was the most distinguished 
for affording to the student a thorough knowledge of the 
classics, mathematics, etc., necessary to form the foun- 
dation of a sound and wholesome theological education. 
Under the tutelage of the celebrated John Slattery, who 
afterward entered the Society of Jesus, and was one of 
the best classical teachers and critics of his time, the 
young Dunne quickly acquired the knowledge necessary 
to fit him for the study of the higher branches. As a 
school-boy, he manifested those qualities of sound judg- 
ment, and that peculiar tact for conciliating his fellow- 
students, without offending any but attracting all, which 
have since been frequently applauded by the men of 
stronger passions and sturdier intellects whom he has 
been commissioned to direct. 

Haying finished his preparatory studies, he entered 
the theological department of the University of Laval at 
Quebec, from which in deacon’s orders he went to 
Chicago, his family having in the mean time emigrated 
thither. During the vacancy in the diocese caused by 
the death of Bishop Quarter, he was ordained priest by 
Bishop Lefevre, of Detroit, and immediately entered upor 
the arduous duties of a missionary in the diocese of 
Chicago; this was in 1848, when that unexplored @iocese 
had but few priests, and their perilons labors were 
almost unknown beyond their extensive sphere. After 
the transfer of Bishop Vandevelde to the diocese of 
Natchez, his successor, Bishop O’Regan, aware of Mr. 
Dunne’s zeal and influence among the cergy and of his 
administrative talents, promoted him to the position of 
vicar-general, which he still holds, with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to his subordinates. His labors in the 
cause of Catholic charity as well as of philauthropy are 
visible in the institutions which for the protection of 
the orphan and the reformation of the juvenile delinquent 
he has founded and fostered in the Garden City of the 
great West. He was the first in the United States to 
reduce to practical form the idea of those peculiar insti- 
tutions which have since flourished so effectively under 
the zealous direction of Father Haskins at Boston, and 
the lamented Dr. Ives at New York. 

At present, during the protracted absence of Bishop 
Duggan, the entire burden of a large diocese comprising 
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106 priests according to the Catholic Almanac, rests upon 
his shoulders, and by every one his administration is 
acknowledged to be most satisfactory. 

A most determined opponent of slavery as ne is of 
tyranny, at the commencement of our national struggle 
he vigorously espoused the cause of the Union and free- 
dom. By his own exertions he placed in the field, fully 
armed and equipped, the gallant 90th Illinois infantry, 
so famous in our war history on every field from Vicks- 
burg to Mission Ridge, where by companies, including 
their brave Colonel O'Meara, they freely poured out their 
life-blood to uphold and advance the flag of their adopted 
country. 

In person, the Very Rev. Dr. Dunneis tall and dignified, 
with a face expressive of qualities eminently social and 
attractive, and withal of unmistakable firmness. 


Rev. Tuomas Farrett was born in 
Longford, Ireland, in the year 1820, and came to the 
United States while yeta child. He received his ecclesi- 
astical education and graduated at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmettsburg, Md., and was ordained priest in 
the year 1847. He engaged at first in missionary labor; 
then became pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Harlem, and 
afterward at St. Mary’s Church, Grand Street. In 1857 
he was appointed pastor of his present church (St. 
Joseph’s, corner of Sixth Avenue and West Washington 
Place), one of the oldest and most influential congrega- 
tions in New York. 

During the late war Mr. Farrell was well known for 
his earnest and uncompromising advocacy of the ‘‘ cause 
of the Union,”’ and was a consistent and steadfast oppo- 
nent of human slavery, believing firmly in the rights of 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. During 
the dark days of the rebellion our Government had among 
the clergy North no more steadfast champion, and re- 
publican institutions no firmer and sincerer friend than 
Thomas Farrell. As a scholar and theologian, he is 
ranked among the foremost divines of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. As a preacher, he belongs 
more to the solid than to the brilliant order. Asa great 
lover of truth, he is known and beloved by mén of all de- 
nominations for his noble qualities of heart and mind. 
Among his brethren of the clergy he is looked up to 
with the greatest respect and affection, so much so, that 
it is remarkable how many go to him for counsel and ad- 
vice, and what implicit faith they place in his judgment 
and understanding. 


Rey. Isaac Tuomas Wrecker was born 
in New York, Dec., 1819. He received his education in 
this city, and entered into business with his brothers in 
the well-known milling and baking establishment of 
Hecker Brothers. He passed the summer of 1843 with 
the Association for Agriculture and Education at Brook 
Farm, West Roxbury, Mass., and subsequently spent 
some time in a similar institution in Worcester Co., 
Mass. He returned to New York in 1845, and became 
converted to, and received into, the Roman Catholic 
Church. Soon after taking this step he determined on 
entering the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
and after making his novitiate at St. Trond, in Belgium, 
was admitted to the order in 1847. On the completion 
of his ecclesiastical studies he was sent by his superiors 
to England, and in 1849 was ordained priest by the late 
Cardinal Wiseman. He passed two years in England, 
engaged in missionary work. In 1851 he returned to 
New York, in company with several members of his or- 
der, and for the next seven years was constantly employed 
in missionary labors in various parts of the United States. 
In 1857, having visited Rome, Father Hecker with some 
of his colleagues were released by the Pope from their 
connection with the Redemptorists, and in 1858 he 
founded with his companions a new missionary society 
under the name of the Congregation of St. Paul the 
Apostle, whose chureh and monastery are at the corner of 
Ninth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. Father Hecker is 
the author of ‘* Questions of the Soul” (1855), and ‘ As- 
pirations of Nature” (1857). While in Rome he published 
two papers on Catholicity in the United States, which 
were translated into several languages, and extensively 
read in Europe and America. About two years ago he 
started in this city the Catholic World, ® montbly maga- 
zine of great literary ability, devoted to the interest of 
the Catholic Church. He is also well known as an able 
and eloquent lecturer on religious and secular subjects. 
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Rey. Syivester Martone was born in 
Meath. Ireland, in the year 1821, and emigrated to the 
United States when but seventeen years of age. While 
yet a mere boy his heart yearned for God's holy sanc- 
tuary, and accordingly he entered St. John’s College, 
Fordham, where he graduated. He was ordained priest 
in 1844, and sent to the eastern district of Brooklyn, then 
known as the city of Williamsburg. The population 
then was only 10,000, and there was no Catholic place of 
worship there. The energy and zeal of Mr. Malone soon 
showed itself; he had been there but a short time when 
he had built one of the handsomest and most substantial 
churches in the diocese, well known as Sts, Peter and 
Paul’s Church. It may be here remarked that Mr. 
Malone was the first priest to introduce the Gothic style 
of architecture into the building of Catholic churches in 
this country, and his architect (P. C. Keely) has since de- 
signed over three hundred in that style. The Williamsburg 
that he knew with no Catholic church now has twelve, 
all grown out of his parish, to testify to his zeal and 
earnest work as a faithful minister. In the twenty-four 
years that he has resided in Brooklyn there is no name 
more honored and esteemed and spoken of with more 
affection by men of all creeds than the name of-Revy. 
Sylvester Malone. As a pulpit orator, he is eloquent 
and fervid ; his sermons are all extempore, and of a pure, 
elevated style. During the late civil war his patriotic 
record will long be remembered by every lover of free 
institutions. Perceiving at once that the dissolution of 
the Union would be the end of self-government every- 
where, he threw all his influence, moral and social, on 
the side of our Government; his whole instincts yearned 
for freedom, and no man’s heart beat gladder than his 
when it was announced that American slavery was at an 
end. When the great fair for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Commission took place, he was one of its most active 
supporters. When his ward committee were trying to 
raise their quota for the army, he, unsolicited, generously 
gave one fourth of his salary for a year for that object. 
It may truly be said of him that ‘‘ he is more American 
than the Americans themselves.’? As a minister, he is 
distinguished for an intense desire to instill and dissem- 
inate the principles of Christian charity, avoiding all 
sectarian controversy, and illustrating the truth of bis 
religion by a life replete with good deeds to his fellow- 
man. 


Rev. THomas §. Presron was born 
in the State of Connecticut in the year 1824; was edu- 
cated and graduated with distinguished honors at Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, and was ordained a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1846. He became 
assistant minister of the Church of the Annunciation 
(Dr. Seabury’s), of New York city, and afterward in 
St. Luke’s Church, the well-known Rey, Dr. Forbes 
being at that time pastor. . The great tractarian move- 
ment of Dr. Pusey, which was then in agitation, and 
which brought so many inquiring Prétestants within 
the Catholic Church, -had its effect on the subject of this 
sketch, who, with his associate, Dr. Forbes, embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion, and were received into its 
communion in 1849. In 1850 Mr. Preston was ordained 
a priest, and appointed an assistant pastor at the cathe- 
dral. In 1855 he was appointed Chancellor of the dio- 
cese—a position of high honor—vwhich he still continues 
to hold in connection with the rectorship of St. Ann’s 
Church, to which he was appointed in 1861. Father 
Preston is known as aripe scholar and dogmatic theo- 
logian, and an eloquent divine. As an author, he has 
published several religions and devotional works, 


. among them ‘ Controversy of Reason and Revela- 


tion,” ‘Lectures on Christian Unity,” a Volume of 
Sermons, etc. 


Turn Rey. Joseru P. Woops was born 
in New York in the year 1836, educated under the Jesuit 
Fathers, and graduated with the highest academic 
honors from St. Francis Xavier College. He then en- 
tered St. Joseph’s Theological Seminary, Fordham, and 
was elevated to the priestly oflice about the year 1857 by 
the late Archbishop Hughes, who appointed him assist- 
ant pastor of the cathedral. Here he made hosts of 
friends. He loved the work of the ministry, finding in 
it his highest and purest joys, as well as his severest 
trial. He showed himself the sympathizing friend of 
the people, studying their characters, that he might the 
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better know how to correct them. After four years’ 
arduous labor in the cathedral parish he was appointed 
pastor of St. Augustine’s parish, Morrisania, extending 
from Harlem bridge to Fordham, where he is the idol of 
his people, and ever spoken of with respect and estcem. 
In stern religious and moral feeling, in moral courage, 
in honesty, in fidelity, in charity, in patience, he holds 
in supreme contempt all arts to obtain popularity ; inde- 
pendence and integrity are to him of priceless worth. 
‘““His honor, his life both grow in one; 
Take honor from him, and his life is done,” 

The mental qualifications of Father Woods are of a 
high order, and, moreover, they are under the rigid dis- 
cipline of a strong understanding. . He is an occasional 
contributor to some of our weekly and monthly mag- 
azines, and we hear that he is engaged at present pre- 
paring a religious work for publication. Kindness 
constitutes a prominent element of his nature. Music 
and the fine arts have always been cherished and 
cultivated by him with the greatest affection. Not only 
does he perform himself, but he is endowed with a rich 
voice. In the pulpit this gentleman is at home. His 
preaching is more instructive of late years than rhetor- 
ical; the ardor of poetical fire is tempered into the 
genial glow of a healthful enthusiasm. The fluency and 
beauty of his language, his earnest manner, his action, 
conspire to make him an effective speaker. He is all 
nerve—each sense, each faculty is absorbed in the great 
subject of his thought. His memory supplies quotations 
learned and to the point; his imagination calls each 
poetic fancy quick to his aid, and his love of music 
attunes itself to all the varied tones of his discourse, 
awakening in every breast the sentiments and impres- 
sions of his own. In delivery he is bold and command- 
ing, and some of his best and most happy addresses have 
been extemporaneous flashes. Father Woods is con- 
sidered one of the most promising and rising divines in 
the Catholic Church in this diocese. 


Rey. Epwarp McGrynn, D.D., was 
born in New York in the year 1837, attended the public 
schools of that city, and graduated from the Free Acad- 
emy. He then determined to prepare himself for the 
priesthood, and went to finish his ecclesiastical studies 
at the American College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
where he graduated with distinguished honors, and was 
ordained priest in 1860. During the war he served as 
chaplain in one of the army hospitals for three years. 
In 1865 the late Rev, Dr. Cummings requested the ap- 
pointment of Dr. McGlynn as his assistant, which was 
granted, and after the death of Dr. Cummings, Dr. 
McGlynn was appointed pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, 
of this city, one of the wealthiest and largest congrega- 
tions in the United States. In preaching, Dr. McGlynn 
belongs to the solid and persuasive school; his language 
is pure and elevated. He is alive to the genius of Amer- 
ican institutions, but no less active in extending the 
infinence of the Catholic Church in America. We might 
instance several of his lectures, especially one which he 
delivered in Cooper Institute about a year ago, advo- 
cating the progressive character of the Catholic Church, 
in which he displayed sound reason and good judgment. 
In private life Dr. McGlynn is admired and beloved for 
his genial and social qualities—in a word, he is the in- 
carnation of sincerity. 


Rev. James Kroon, D.D., was born 
in Ireland, and is now about thirty-five years of age. 
During his infancy his parents emigrated to the United 
States, and when ten years old he was sent to receive 
his preliminary education from an aged clergyman in 
Pittsburg, Pa. The young student displayed unusual 
taient; in fact, when but fourteen years old he was con- 
sidered quite a prodigy, because of his proficiency in 
classical studies. He was soon after sent to the College 
of the Propaganda in Rome, to finish his theological 
studies. He graduated with high honors. At the end 
of his theological course, when but eighteen years old, 
he prepared a thesis treating of mental philosophy. 
Being yet too young, according to canonical usage, to 
be ordained, he remained in Rome continuing his 
studies. In Noyember, 1856, he delivered a public de- 
fense or thesis from ‘t Universali Theologia’’ in the pres- 
ence of his holiness Pope Pius IX., the cardinals, and 
other dignitaries of Rome. In consideration of the 
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manner in which he acquitted himself, Pope Pius IX., 
by his own hands, presented him with a valuable copy, 
in mosaic, of Raphael’s ‘*Madonna of the Saggiola.” 
He was then ordained priest, and afterward returned to 
the United States, since which time he has chiefly been 
engaged as Professor of Theology in the Catholic sem- 
inaries of Pittsburg and Philadelphia. At the great 
Catholic Council held in Baltimore last year he. was one 
of the chief lights. Some months previous to the meet- 
ing of the Council, by appointment of Archbishop Spald- 
ing, he, in conjunction with Rev. Dr. Corcoran, of North 
Carolina, was engaged in preparing the Latin volume 
which was the basis of the discussion of the Council. As 
a preacher Dr. Keogh is judicious and happy. He hasa 
prodigious memory, and probably will be better known 
asa teacher thananorator. He is also editor of the Phila- 
delphia Standard, the official organ of the Catholics of 
Philadelphia. : 


CARDINAL DOCTRINES. 

The Catholic Church teaches that there is an all-perfect, 
eternal, spiritual Being, called God, who is possessed 
of infinite intelligence and free will, and who has of His 
free will created all other existences, both spiritual and 
material, out of nothing, with natures and substances 
totally distinct from His own, and not by any mere 
development or emanation from the Divine nature. 

In this one God there are three persons—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; each with one and the same 
divine nature, 

That the human race was from the beginning elevated 
beyond its natural deserts to a condition of grace and 
communion with God, the consummation of which was 
to be a more perfect and everlasting communion with 
Him in the beatific vision which is called Heaven, 
That by violating the Divine law the race forfeited these 
gratuitous gifts, which were supernatural, without losing 
anything that its natwre absolutely requires ; so that man 
could have been created as he is now born; but that the 
individuals of the race incur, moreoyer, a penalty for 
their individualsins. Thus, those who die unregenerate, 
are excluded from heaven, and condemned to suffer the 
consequences and penalties of their personal sins, in that 
condition of being whichis called hell, and which, as well 
as heaven, is, from the immortal nature of the soul, ever- 
lasting; and even the infant who dies unregenerate, no 
matter what degree of natural beatitude it may enjoy in 
the next life, has no right to, and will not attain to, the 
superior happiness of heaven. 

That to restore man to the grace of God and the prom- 
ise of heayen, and to atone for sin, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity became man, was born of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and suffered and died on the cross. 
He (Jesus Christ) is true God and true man, having tyvo 
natures, the divine and human, in but one Divine 
Person, Christ’s humanity never having had a mere hu- 
man personality, as it was from the first instant of its 
existence made His own by the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

Christ is the new Adam, the Father of the order of re- 
generation. He came to regencrate men, in a manner 
adapted to their intelligence and free will, by teaching a 
system of truth and yuiding and disciplining their afféc- 
tions; and hence He requires of us faith in His teachings 
and obedience to his ordinances. Besides the atonement, 
which Christ consummated on the cross, the other es- 
sential part of His mission, viz., the application of this 
atonement, and of His doctrine and ordinances to indi- 
vidual souls, He but degan during His mortal life, and 
continues through a corporate Society which He has 
established for the purpose, and which He called His 
Church, and commissioned to teach, and gather into one 
fold, all nations, and with which He and His Holy Spirit 
are to abide to the end of the world; so that Christ is 
the Church, ‘t‘His Body,” as it is called by St. Paul, 
is living, and teaching all other ages and nations, with 
the same authority and explicitness with which He 


- taught the nation and age in which He lived His mortal 


life. He has made His Church the depositary of His 
doctrine and ordinances, and has given her a well-defined 
constitution, power, mission, and means for its fulfill- 
ment, which she has no power to change, being the 
creature and not the creator of this divine constitution, 
which Christ has declared should last till ‘‘the consum- 
mation of the world.” 
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The Apostles and their successors, the Bishops, are 
the teaching and governing body of the Church. One of 
the Apostles, Peter, was made by Christ chief and head 
of His Church (Matt. xvi.) and chief shepherd of His 
whole flock. (John xxi.) He (Peter) made Rome his See, 
and his successor, the Bishop of Rome, inheriting his 
authority, is the chief bishop, the center of Unity, and 
visible head of the Church, of which Christ is the invisi- 
ble head and the Holy Ghost is the animating spirit. It 
is not the mission of the Church to invent or reveal new 
doctrines, but simply to transmit, expound, and define 
the original deposit of faith. This deposit of faith she 
does not gather from the Scriptures alone, the authen- 
ticity and inspiration of which she upholds, but from her 
own self-consciousness and her universal teachings, tra- 
ditions, and practices; she being in her corporate ca- 
pacity a cotemporary of Christ and His Apostles, as well 
as of every subsequent age, and an eye-witness and 
ear-witness, appointed for the purpose, of the teachings 
and ordinances of Christ. The living Church is really 
Christ’s last will and ‘‘ testament” to the world, of which 
the written book is on its face and by its own confession 
(John xxi.) but an imperfect fragmentary record. It is 
the mission of the Church to enforce Christ’s law 
and apply His ordinances, chief among which are those 
solemn religious rights called sacraments, which are the 
outward visible signs and channels of the inward spiritual 
grace of Christ to those whose minds and hearts are 
properly prepared by faith and repentance to receive 
them. 


There are seven sacraments established by Christ, viz., 
1. Baptism, the sacrament of regeneration and initiation 
into the Christian Church. 2. Confirmation, in which a 
epecial gift of the Holy Ghost is received to perfect and 
confirm the Christian character in baptism. 3. The 
Eucharist, or sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood—the 
food of the spiritual life. 4, Penance (the spiritual 
medicine), for the forgiveness of sins committed after 
baptism. 5. Extreme Unction, to comfort and strengthen 
the dying. 6. Orders, for imparting the priestly and 
episcopal power, %. Matrimony, for the confirming and 
sanctification of Christian marriage; the bond of which 
when once consummated the Church declares to be ab- 
solutely indissoluble. 

The consecration, offering, and receiving by the priest 
of the Eucharist constitutes the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
which is commemorative of the sacrifice of the cross 
(1 Cor. xi.), and which, with the accompanying prayers 
and ceremonies, constitutes the solemn religious rite 
which is commonly called the Mass, from an old Latin 
word which occurs at the end ofthe service. The Church 
teaches that, by the power of the Almighty, at the word 
of consecration the bread and wine are changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the forms and appearance 
only of bread and wine remaining asbefore, This change 
is called transubstantiation. 

The ordinary condition precedent for the receiving of 
the sacrament of penance is, besides faith and repentance 
of sin, with purpose of amendment, the confession of 
one’s sins to a priest, whose absolution constitutes the 
essential rite of this sacrament. (John xx.) 

The Church teaches that works of self-denial, such as 
fasting, must be practiced, to discipline the lower appe- 
tites, and to do penance, or satisfaction, even for sins 
that have been absolved; and that there is a middle 
state of souls departed in the grace of God called purga- 
tory, in which they are for a time excluded from heaven, 
either because of minor imperfections that will there be 
corrected or purged out, or because they have not yet 
fulfilled the measure of penance which the Divine justice 
exacts even of the sinner to whom the eternal guilt has 
been remitted. The Church teaches that not only are its 
members benefited by the prayers and good works of one 
another in this life, but that this communion extends 
beyond the grave, that the souls in purgatory are bene- 
fited by the prayers and good works of the living, and 
that the living may ask and enjoy the prayers and effi- 
cacious sympathy of those who have died in the grace of 
God. 

The Church is partial to symbolism, and to an impos- 
ing and beautiful ritual in her worship, and believes 
that it is salutary to enlist in the service of religion and 
morality the natural instincts that make men treasure 
the portraits and every memorial of the departed objects 
ofadmiration or affection. It is in this spirit that she loves 
to adorn her churches and the homes of her members 








- ness, and not very large in Self-Esteem. 
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with pictures and images of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
and other Saints, and places the relics of Christian 
martyrs under her altars. She believes that all the no- 
bler capabilities of man should co-operate in fostering 
and giving expression to religion, which is the noblest 
of them all, and hence she calls to her aid in the ex- 
pounding of her doctrines and the services of her ritual, 
philosophy, oratory, poetry, music, architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, the greatest masterpieces of which 
have been inspired of her genius. 

While teaching that Christian marriage has the dignity 
of a sacrament, the Catholic Church enjoins absolute 
perpetual celibacy and chastity upon her clergy and upon 
others, both men and women, who dedicate themselves 
voluntarily by solemn vows in certain religious commu- 
nities to works of charity and religion; which practice 
of celibacy and esteem for virginity she derives from the 
apostolic age, and commends by her experience of its 
utility in giving to her ministers a singlemindedness 
and devotion that were otherwise unattainable. 

The highest authoritative utterances and enactments 
of the Church are those of her general councils of 
bishops, presided ever by the Pope in person, or through 
his delegates. There have been eighteen general coun- 
cils. The first was held at Nice, in Asia Minor, in the 
year 325, the last in Trent, 1545-1563. 

The essential difference between the Roman Catholics 
and their separated brethren appears to be that the 
former believe in the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church as a successor to Christ to infallibly teach the 
truths of faith and morals; whereas other Christian de- 
nominations profess to believe that the individual, aided 
by the illumination of the Holy Spirit for the searching 
mind, finds the truth of faith and morals in the Bible. 
The Catholic Church maintains in individual moral re- 
sponsibility, whereby the individual who denies the 
authority of her teaching power is bound before God and 
man to leave her communion. The Catholic Church 
maintains the freedom of man, and his individual moral 
responsibility, which involves his capability of self- 
government and adaptability to republican institutions, 
She also maintains the sacredness and jnyiolability of 
conscience, and refuses to admit to her communion those 
who do not sincerely believe and honestly accept her 
teaching. 

0 Oa 


SAINT PETER. 
WIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





WE have lately received the following letter: 


“ Hditor Phrenological Journal—iIn our Sun- 
day-school class, the phrenological character of 
St. Perer, as shown in his life, was lately 
brought up as a topic for consideration. Will 
you please give us your opinion on the subject?” 


We have always fancied that, if accustomed 
to drawing heads, we could portray St. Peter 
pretty nearly to the life. He must have had a 
stout, robust body, and have been broad in the 
shoulders, deep in the chest, brawny in the 
arms, broad in the back, with a plump abdo- 
men, rather high cheek-bones, but a round, 
broad face notwithstanding, with a great, 
square manly chin, a firmly set and rather high 
nose with large nostrils, a square forehead, 
ahead broad between the ears, strong in the. 
occiput or social region; large in Approba- 
tiveness and Firmness; large in Combative- 
His 
complexion we judge to have been bordering 
on the florid, with dark brown or black hair 
and beard, the latter slightly tinged with red, 
with a gray eye bordering on the blue. This 
would give him an impulsive temperament, 
great ardor, earnesiness, and courage, and gen- 
eral enthusiasm and magnanimous manliness, 
which in many instances are clearly defined in 
his character. When his Master said to him, 
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“Simon Peter, lovest thou me?” his answer 
was, “ Yea, Lord.” His Master replied, “ Feed 
my sheep.” He repeated the question, and the 
answer was repeated. It was asked a third 
time, and Peter’s full heart was touched ; his 
strong Friendship and Benevolence and Appro- 
bativeness were awakened as well as his faith 
when he responded with emotion, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things—thou knowest that I love 
thee!’ The Master answered, “Feed my 
lambs.” Such a colloquy would have been 
impossible with the Apostle Paul. 

When Peter saw his Master walking on the 
sea, he was the only one who cried out, “ Bid 
me that I come to thee.” This was eminently 
characteristic of him. It showed his faith, his 
enthusiasm, his affection, and his impulsiveness ; 
and when his large Cautiousness became excited 
by the novel dangers of the scene; when his 
reason began to teach him that he was walking 
on an unnatural foundation; when he began 
to consider the perilous condition in which he 
was placed, his faith wavered and he began to 
sink, and his impulsive, affectionate, confiding 
faith, as well as his fear, were instantly ex- 
pressed—* Lord, save, or I perish !” 

When the Master suggested ‘that his disci- 
ples would leave him, Peter spoke up bravely 
and yet impulsively, “ Though all forsake thee, 
yet will I not.” When enemies offered bold 
and manly opposition, Peter could draw the 
sword and defend the cause at the expense of 
the ears of the high-priest’s servant; he was 
ready to battle for his Master. 

On the Mount of Transfiguration, Peter, 
James, and John being present, Peter’s affec- 
tionate heart began to glow; his brave and en- 
thusiastic spirit burst forth and said, “ Lord, it 
is good for us to be here. If thou wilt, let us 
make here three tabernacles—one for thee, one 
for Moses, and one for Elias.” 


At the trial of Christ, before his crucifixion, 
a maid of the high-priest came to Peter and 
said, “ And thou also wast with Jesus of Naza- 
reth ;” and he- denied it, saying, “ I know not, 
neither understand I what thou sayest ;” and a 
second maid saw him, and began to say to them 
that stood by, “This is one of them!” And 
he denied it again. This was done, not so 
much from a want of integrity, but through 
excessive Approbativeness, and that kind of 
gallantry for woman that can not bear to have 
her ridicule and laugh at him. Millions of fol- 
lowers of Christ have denied him in various 
ways from excited Approbativeness, who, like 
Peter, have gone out and “wept bitterly” 
when the excitement of that feeling had sub- 
sided, and when Conscientiousness and Vene- 


ration and Benevolence had an opportunity of . 


coming into action. There is no feeling which 
it is so exceedingly difficult to withstand as 
that of mortified Approbativeness. Shame, of 
all the emotions, unless it be remorse, cuts 
the deepest. Had Peter been endowed with 
larger Self-Esteem and less Approbativeness, 
he would not have denied his Lord, nor 
would his Lord have prophesied such a result. 
Peter has been made the subject of ungenerous 








comment for many centuries ; but we can well 
understand how, without any serious moral ob- 
liquity, even a strong, bold, courageous man 
like Peter, when assailed on this tender point 
of Approbativeness, could break down and for 
the moment even deny his Master. We should 
try to avoid doing the same thing; but if we 
chance to fail in our faith and courage at the 
trying moment, let us remember that the Apos- 
tle “ went out and wept bitterly.” And if we 
deny our Lord as did Peter, let us at least have 
the grace to repent of it as earnestly and as 
quickly. 
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A CONVENTION OF THE FACULTIES.* 


BY 8. T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue several faculties which constitute the 
grandeur and glory of our spiritual humanity 
as so many distinct and separate persons, held 
a convention. Each of these mysterious per- 
sons made a formal statement of his exploits 
in the kingdom of mind. I saw them, and 
heard them, and took brief notes of what they 
said. 

Perception through the bodily senses—a solid 
and matter-of-fact-looking character — thus 
opened the conference: “ My office is to make 
men acquainted with the outward world. I 
am a sentinel posted on the watch-tower of 
material nature. By me the eye sees, the ear 
hears, and the hand touches. I rock the cra- 
dle of the first human thoughts. With me be- 
gins all knowledge. All the physical sciences 
come to me for all their facts and observations. 
In my own sphere I am supreme; and who- 
ever disputes my authority in that sphere is 
simply a fool, with whom it will be a waste of 
words to hold any argument.” 

“Yes,” said Consciousness — a much more 
delicate and ethereal personage, now becoming 
the speaker—‘ this is indeed your work; but 
let me tell you that I have an eye that you have 
not. If you see matter, I see mind. Lama soul 
seer ; and but for me men would know noth- 
ing about themselves. What they call mental 
science is simply the inscription of my pen. By 
me the soul works in an atmosphere of pure 
light, and bathes itself in the limpid stream of 
self-knowledge. Iam the sun of the interior 
world, and shed my beams on all its parts.” 

“Very true,” responded Memory, seeming to 
be loaded with an immense budget of some- 
thing. ‘ Yet bear in mind that Iam the keep- 
er of knowledge. Iam the historian and anti- 
quarian of the soul. I tread the walks of the 
mysterious past, and connect that past with 
the present. All that man acquires he trusts 
to my care, and I keep it safely for his future 
use. Without me there could be no education, 
no mental progress, and no well-taught experi- 
ence.” 

Intuition next came forward, having an eye 
blazing with the very whitest light, and thus 
addressed the conference: “ Wait a moment! 


* Published in The Independent, after the manner of 
‘* A Debate in Crania,’’ published in Our Annual for 1865. 
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Ihave not yet spoken. I have a sharper eye 
than all of you—I am absolute sight. All prim- 
itive ideas and necessary principles are mine. 
I am, after all, the ultimate authority. I hold 
no disputes, and I hear none. When I speak, 
all men believe. My opinions are laws. I de- 
pend on nothing but myself. All absolute cer- 
tainties must have my indorsement.” 

“ All right, so far!” said Reason, bearing the 
distinctive marks of being a hard worker. Yet 
argument is mine, syllogism is my formula; 
conclusions are my creations, and premises my 
instruments. I pass from the known to the 
unknown, using the former to find the latter. 
The Websters, the Bacons, and the Newtons of 
the race are my pupils. Even common people 
can do nothing without me. Having an end, 
I plan the means. Secing an event, I find the 
cause. When anything is to be proved, my ser- 
vices are always in demand.” 


Imagination had been patiently waiting her 
turn; and now it came. Before uttering a 
=e she spread her plumes and scented the 
air with fragrance. Her shining countenance, 
her long and flowing robes, her graceful atti- 
tude, at once fixed all eyes and opened all 
ears. Thus she proceeded: “J am the creative 
faculty, reconstructing the relations of thought, 
gathering nectar from every flower, culling all 
the beauties that exist in the garden of nature, 
and so combining them as to delight the chil- 
dren cf men. At my touch the passions burn. 
The Cowpers and the Miltons were taught in 
my school. The diction of the orator is the 
charm I have lent him. A common object in 
my hands shines like a gem. I know where 
men keep their hearts, and how to reach them. 
Reason, until warmed by my figuie nie is 
cold, passionless, and unimpressive.” 

And who is that grave, sedate, dignified, and 
imposing character, that followed the Imagin- 
ation with the measured and awful tread of 
moral truth? Hear him: “I am Conscience. 
That ismy name. I am the sense of right and 
wrong in human action. I enact and publish 
laws for the government of men. Of their 
duties, I judge. I am the great comforter of 
the good, and the unpitying tormentor of the 
bad. My smile is peace, and my frown is woe. 
Those who dispute my authority do so at their 
peril. Those who keep my laws are safe. 
Both the happiness and the virtue of the world 
depend on my ee. The God who made me, 
made a monarch.” 

At length a character, seemingly little else 
but bone and muscle, marched forward, and, 
mounting the rostrum, gave utterance to the 
following words: “I am the Will—the free, 
the sovereign, the choosing power. When I 
tell the hand to move, it moves. When I bid 
the reason to think, it thinks. I am the com- 
mander-in-chief of all these forces. Purposes 
and decisions are mine. Ends adopted and 
plans pursued are my choice. I say Yes and 
Isay No. Energy is simply the steadiness of 
my hand. But for me these other speakers 
would be a mere mechanism of rigid and ine- 
lastic fate. Philosophers have long disputed 
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whether I am a free man or a 
slave; yet I have always as- 
sumed my own freedom. If 
there be any chains binding 
me, I never felt them.” 

Just at this point there 
was a gencral and sudden 
rush, as of a vast crowd in 
violent motion—a sort of uni- 
versal buzz, that seemed for 
the moment very seriously to 
mar the good order of the 
conference. ‘“ Here we are!” 
shouted the Feelings, all ap- 
pearing anxious to be heard 
atonce. “Yes, here we are 
—all the Desires, all the Pro- 
pensities, all the Emotions, and 
all the Affections, that figure 
so largely in the history of 
earth. True, we do not think 
as does the reason, or choose 
as does the will; yet we are 
the steam-power of human- 
ity, both heating and moving 
its thoughts and furnishing 
the ultimate seat of all its 
joys and sorrows. We form 
the impulsive electricity of 
human life. We sing all the 
tunes of that life. We mag- 
netize souls. We constitute 
alike the attractions and re- 
pulsions of men. We haye 
been known by different 
names, and felt in every heart, 
ever since God made man of 
the dust of the earth. We shine in the eye, and 
we blush on the cheek, and weep in the falling 
tear. We paint the purest characters of time, 
and adorn with our own grace all that is hu- 
man. We can makea hellor a heaven in any 
bosom.” 

Is it possible that all these multiform won- 
ders are brought together inone soul? Is each 
single man such a stupendous picture-gallery 
of marvels? Lives there in every human 
breast such a vast empire of powers? Is this 
indeed the man whom we see walking the 
streets—so God-like in his nature, so glorious 
when morally erect, and so fully showing his 
original stateliness even when lying in the dust? 
What guests, then, did earth receive when hu- 
man souls came here to dwell?’ What a wealth 
of being moves with this revolving globe ! 
What a wealth of being death is transmitting 
to some other sphere! Humanity is surely no 
cheap article to be pitched into a gutter, and 
left there to rot. Its powers are imperial and 
immortal. It took a God to make a man. 
Millions of material suns are not equal to one 
soul. The universe of souls is immeasurably 
grander than the universe of matter. The ruin 
of a soul is the greatest evil imaginable. A 
chaos of matter would be a sorry sight, but “a 
chaos of the soul is a sorrier spectacle than a 
chaos of worlds.” 

[So each and all the faculties of the mind 
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ability, which coupled with 
his strong imagination ena- 
bles him to depict in romantic 
phrase those phases of life. 
which as a sympathetic 
member of society he is dis- 
posed to admire. He is ar- 
dent and aspirational, fond of 
popular applause and appre- 
ciative of worldly reputation. 
He lives a physical, earthly 
life in the main, is not much 
worked on or influenced by 
religious or spiritual consid- 
erations. He is firm and de- 
termined in his purposes, 
rather independent in action, 
yet desirous of the favor of 
society and friends. He en. 
joys deeply the surprise and 
admiration produced by the 
production of a brilliant mu- 
sical work, and at the same 
time expects such expressions 
of approyal. Criticism and 
depreciation deeply wound 
him, but do not disturb his 
‘confidence in himself. He 
aims to serve and please the 
world, and at the same time 
would have the world respect 
and honor him. 

Guiseppe Verdi, the great 
Italian composer, was born 
on the 9th of October, 1814, 
in the small village of Ron- 





“talk.” Nothing is more interesting. Whatcan 
be more instructive? There is Benevolence 
appealing for mercy; Acquisitiveness clamor- 
ing for gain; Friendship, for the loved ones; 
Mirthfulness, for fun; Veneration, for worship ; 
Spirituality, for a living faith, and Hope for glo- 
rious immortality. Listen to the language of 
the faculties. But see toit that the passions be 
not perverted, and that the moral sentiments 
govern. | 
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GUISEPPE VERDI, 
THE POPULAR OPERATIC COMPOSER. 
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Turis portrait of the composer Verdi repre- 
sents an excellent organization temperament- 
ally. There are marks of physical strength 
and endurance here which few modern musi- 
cians can boast. The base of the brain is 
broad and prominent, the nose plump and 
large, and the whole mass of the face wide, 
compact, and strong. The brain is wide in 
the region of the temples, showing large Tune, 
Constructiveness, Ideality; Form and the 
perceptive faculties generally are largely de- 
veloped, while it may be safely inferred that 
the back-head is well rounded, giving warmth 
of social feeling and much passionate impulse. 
His intellect adapts him to appreciate details, 
relations, to collect information and retain it. 


He has a good degree of descriptive or graphic | sublimity of the great old masters. His music 





cole, where his father kept 
aninn. He received his first musical instruc- 
tion from the organ-player of the church of 
his native village. He went to Milan in 1838, 
and there took lessons of Lavigna, the leader 
of the theater “La Scala.” In 1839 his first 
opera was brought on the stage, with a very 
favorable result; it was “ Oberto di San Boni- 
facio.” The next, “Giorno di Regna,” did not 
please the public; but his ‘“‘ Nabucco” carried 
his fame far beyond Italy, into all civilized 
countries. Then followed, in 1844,. “ Lom- 
bardi” and “ Ernani,” with even greater suc- 
cess than the others. 

Verdi composed new operas in rapid succes- 
sion, as “Il due Foscari,’ 1845; “Jeanne 
D’Are,” “ Alzira,” 1846; “Attila,” 1847; and 





‘subsequently, “ Macbeth,” “I Masnadieri,” 


“ The Corsair,” “ Battle of Legnago,” “ Louise 
Miller,” “ Stiffelia,’ “ Rigoletto,’ “Il Troy- 
atore,” “La Traviata.” In 1845 he brought 
out “ Sicilian Vespers.” Later appeared 
“ Aroldo,” “Simon Boccanegra,” “Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” and “ Lear.” His last work is 
“Don Carlos,” which has recently been per- 
formed with great pomp at Paris, and has re- 
ceived the attention of all the first Continental 
theaters. Verdi is a modern composer in the 
fullest sense of the word. His music is lively, 
sparkling, melodiously sweet, and appeals 
fully to the senses, but he lacks the depth and 
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is of that light, sparkling character which is 
adapted to represent on the operatic stage the 
sprightlier phases of fashionable gaiety, and 
for that reason is among the most popular 
music in common use. The operas “ Rigo- 
letto,” “Il Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” “Un 
Ballo in Maschera,”’ are frequently produced 
in the music halls of Europe and America, and 
always command large audiences. 


Our Social Relations. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 
She amlles, appearing as iu truth she is, 


Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again, —Cotoper. 





SPIRIT GREETINGS. 





BY SARAH E. DONMALL. 





At nine o clock, remember, the hour at eyentide, ; 
When, though unseen, I’m standing in spirit by thy side, 
One hand upon thy shoulder, one clasped within thy own, 


Then, dearest love, remember the hour you're not alone. . 


With face and eyes uplifted, I’m gazing into thine, 

To reaé thy heart’s emotion that Love reveals to mine ; 

To watch each thought and feeling that o’er thy features 
play, 

And see thee sweetly smiling, as thou dost smile alway. 


You'll know just when I’m coming ; for all the dark and 
gloom 

Will vanish in a twinkling from out your lonely room ; 

Andif you'll listen, darling, across the fallow lea 

You'll hear the spirit’s greetings of hope and love to 
thee. 


Then through the open casement, and through the open 
door, 

The silent, shimmering moonbeams will play upon the 
floor ; 

And all the stars of heaven will brighter, brighter seem, 

And you perchance will think it a sweet delicious dream. 


But, ah! this life is real; as you and I both know: 

We can not chain the spirit here in this stern world be- 
low; 

But like the wind that bloweth o’er flowery mead and 
dell, 

It cometh and it goeth—but how, we can not tell. 


Oh! holy the communion when soul to soul is drawn, 
In silence, like the shadows that fall upon the lawn ; 
And sweet as dewy fragrance that scents the evening air, 
And pure the spirit greetings, as holy angels are. 
(e040 ee 
“LADY DAFFERTY” 


AND THE GREAT QUESTION, 


BY A. A. G. 


Mrs. Darrerty was not born low down, 
where women are born, but high up, where 
ladies are born. Her father belonged to the 
very top layer of society, and was known as 
a tip-top gentleman; for as soon as he entered 
on the business of life he began to make money, 
and made it faster than lightning can leap 
from one cloud to another. Fortune, who 
seems to have likes and dislikes, favoring some 
and frowning on others, called Mr. Cluff her 
well-beloved son, and poured her treasures 
into his lap. What wonder was it, then, that 
Alice Cluff had more suitors at her feet than 
she could manage? And what wonder was 
it that Mr. Dafferty, son of an unsuccessful 
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father, and grandson of a still more unsuccess- 
ful grandfather, pressed his suit with more earn- 
estness than all the rest, knowing, as he did, 
that marrying rich is the easiest way in the 
world to get rich. 

To say that Mr. Dafferty saw no charms in 
Miss Alice, and sought her only for the pile 
of rocks that was to be hers, would, however, 
be uncharitable. And yet to say that he was 
ambitious to marry poor would be very un- 
truthful; for he thought that a good wife, 
with riches thrown in, was a very desirable 
possession for a man. 

With this conyiction, he placed himself in 
the forefront of the line of lovers, and wooed 
and won and married Miss Alice. 

And no man could have desired a more 
beautiful bride than she was on her wedding 
evening, as she passed down the aisle of the 
crowded church, and no bride could, have 
been more quiet in the consciousness of beauty. 
Neither did any one in the well-packed church 
fail to receive the impression that a beautiful 
bride always makes. 

“Our city has lost its belle, and the young 
men will have dull times now,” said one. 
“Mrs. Trevalle will have a chance at last to 
push her plain-looking daughters forward,” 
said another. “ They won’t look quite so 
homely as they have when Alice Cluff is fairly 
gone.” 

And another said—and she was a lady who 
prided herself upon being able to read charac- 
ter—‘ There is nothing plain or coarse about 
Miss Alice—now Mrs. Dafferty; she is the 
very soul of refinement and elegance, and well 
she may be, for not even the shadow of poverty 
has ever passed over her. She knows nothing 
whatever of the coarse associations of the 
poor,” 

Probably no one appreciated the “ refine- 
ment and elegance” of Alice more than did 
Mr. Dafferty, and he left the church a proud 
as well as a happy man. 

The home he had prepared for her was a 
home of Juxury. Everything was in harmony 
with the “refinement and elegance” of the 
bride, and “the shadow of poverty” seemed 
farther removed than ever. Their married 
life, so pleasantly begun, moved pleasantly on. 
The years, one after another, came and went, 
but brought nothing and left nothing but pros- 
perity. 


Ten years had gone, and Alice Dafferty was 
neither a widow nor the wife of a poor man, 
but the petted wife of rich Judge Dafferty, for 
everything he had touched had turned to 
gold, She was ten years older than she was 
the night she passed out of the church, the 
admiration of all beholders ; but she was only 
slightly changed, for the troubles and struggles 
that scar and mar so many she had known 
nothing of, as she had lived in all the ease and 
comfort that money brings. “ What do you 
know of the world, Alice ?” said her husband, 
one wild night of winter, as she sat in her yvel- 
vet chair by the register, with her velvet- 
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slippered feet held out to receive the hot air.. 
“What do I know of the world ?” answered 
Mrs. Dafferty. “Well, I know it’s not so bad 
a world as some would like to make it. Come, 
if you'll look like yourself, and not like grave 
Judge Dafferty, Pll sing you that song: 

‘This world is not so bad a world 

As some would like to make it; 


But whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it.’ ” 


“You can ‘take it? in only one way,” replied 
Judge Dafferty, “for your knowledge of the 
world is confined to its good and pleasant 
things.” 

“Of course, my grave judge, I can’t have 
the experience of poor people, for I have 
neyer been poor, and I can assure you that I 
have not the slightest desire to be. It agrees 
with my temperament and tastes to be rich 
and have such a home as this. Really, I think 
I was never born for poverty. I am not 
adapted to it.” 

“ And who do you think is ‘adapted to tt??” 
replied Mr. Dafferty. “Judging from the 


“struggles of people with poverty, I should say 


there are none in the world who perceive its 
adaptation to themselves.” 

“Well, do tell me what has stirred you up, 
my solemn judge. What have you been por- 
ing over in that newspaper ?” 

“ve been poring over an article on ‘The 
Woman Question,’ as it is called.” 

“<The Woman Question?’ Well, I suppose 
it says that women are angels, and that man- 
kind ought forever to concede to them that 
great fact.” 

“No; it says that hundreds and thousands 
of women are dying of half-paid labor, and 
that tadies—ladies who know nothing of toil— 
are not in sympathy with them. It says, too, 
that the labor of women, whether it be the 
labor of the hands or the head, will never 
bring a just price until justice gives every 
woman her rights.” 

“ Well now, Judge Dafferty, if you haven't 
got hold of that newspaper—religious news- 
paper they call it—that publishes so many 
articles on women’s rights! That crazy old 
progress man, that fanatic and reformer, has 
lent it to you, and the first thing I know you'll 
be as wild on the great question as he is. 
Really, I for one am tired of it. A body can 
hardly find a lterary article in any newspaper 
or magazine in these days. Everything is 
about women! women! women! I wonder 
where the great question of ‘Women’s Rights’ 
started ?” 

“In women’s wrongs, of course. No one 
can look deeply and candidly into this great 
question and not see that it has its source in 
wrongs.” 

“Tm not at all sure of that. I’m inclined 
to think it has its source in ambition,” replied 
Mrs. Dafferty, dropping her embroidery and 
throwing herself back in her velvet chair. 
“The women of these days—the women, I 
mean, not the ladies—are very ambitious to 
take the places of men, and I have no sym- 
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pathy with them. My whole nature revolts 
at the idea of calling them ladies, for they 
have never risen above the low level of women, 
and they are not content with the place as- 
signed them in the world.” 

“Ah, Lady Alice Dafferty,” said the judge, 
with a smile, “you may well be content with 
the place assigned you in the world, for it is 
a yery easy place—a place where no storms 
and tempests come, and where you sit and 
breathe summer air in winter as well as in 
summer. The seasons and the years come 
and go, but bring you no discomforts, no hard- 
ships.” 

“ Now, don’t preach to me as if you were 
an ordained clergyman, please don’t.” 

“T want to bring you into sympathy with 
women—with toiling, suffering women—and 
I must talk. Women do not seek power for 
its own sake, or because they want the places 
of men. Nearly all who advocate ‘Women’s 
Rights’ have been led, through suffering, to 
do it, and their own troubles have opened 
their hearts to the troubles of others, of those 
who, like themselves, need relief. A great 
many of them, Alice, have no rich husband 
for a prop, and some have no husbands at 
all, but are widows, with five or six children 
to support; and they know that the advance- 
ment of women to a higher place than they 
have ever yet occupied will give them new 
ways and means of support, and make every- 
thing they do more profitable.” 


“Ah, well,” said Mrs. Dafferty, tapping her 
pretty feet on the register, “women and 
negroes will be discussed in what you call the 
‘high-toned’ newspapers until the end of the 
world, I suppose.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that all wrongs will be 
righted long before that,” replied Judge Daf- 
ferty. 

“Come, now, be amiable enough to drop 
that paper, and let’s have a literary article 
from one of those magazines lying on the 
table.” 

“There is no such teacher as experience, 
you know, Alice,” continued Judge Dafferty ; 
“and if you had been compelled to toil and 
struggle, you would be in sympathy with 
women, with these very women whom you 
regard as ambitious to be in the places of 
men, and whom you denounce as no ladies. 
Yes, Lady Dafferty, you would feel the suffer- 
ings of women, if you had only suffered your- 


self. And you would appreciate the disadvan-. 


tages under which they labor, if there had ever 
been in your life anything that could be called 
a disadvantage.” 

Mrs. Dafferty winced a little, and moved 
uneasily in her velvet chair, but replied, as if 
not yet convinced of women’s wrongs, “ What 
you say may possibly be true, but you know 
there is a very great difference between women 
and ladies.” 

“ Yes, I know it, and I know, too, that ladies 
often fail to be womanly. Now, I want my 
wife to be a true woman as well as a true 
lady, and I want her to be in womanly sym- 


pathy with all women who are tasked and 
tried, and who sigh and cry for the just reward 
of labor. You may depend upon it, Alice, 
that ‘Women’s Rights,” about which there is 
so much noise in the world, and women’s 
wrongs are closely connected.” 

Judge Dafferty said no more, but, while 
Lady Dafferty sat thinking, took up _ his 
dropped newspaper, and was soon lost in the 
study of “ The Woman Question.” 

Yes, the woman question. And what man, 
or what woman, living in the light of the 
nineteenth century, shall dare call the woman 
question an inferior question ? 

What lady shall sit at ease in her palace, 
and, handling her rich embroidery with jew- 
eled fingers, laugh at the toils of women and 
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sneer at ‘The Woman Question ? 
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“NO CARDS. 


BY RHO. SIGMA. 





On taking up a morning paper, the first 
thing I do—and does not every woman 
the same ?—is to glance down the col- 
umn of “ Marriages” and ‘“ Deaths,” to see 
if any whom I know have passed through 
either of these most momentous epochs in 
human life. Occasionally I meet with a famil- 
iar name. It may be that of an old school- 
mate or early friend; and many a pleasant 
recollection prompts the tear of regret for the 
departed, or the hope of happiness for the 
wedded. 

Sometimes I find recorded here the death 
of one whom I but lately saw in the enjoy- 
ment of health, and surrounded by everything 


that serves to make life desirable; or the mar- | 


riage of some young couple concerning whose 
courtship Mrs. Croaker declared a thousand 
times “that it never would come to anything.” 
But, whether these things be so or not, the 
perusal of this column always furnishes food 
for reflection. Under the head of “ Deaths” 
we frequently find ‘“ Curiosities of Literature,” 
which make ridiculous the sublimity of grief; 
and occasionally, though far too seldom, we 
see appended to marriage notices the words, 
“No Cards.” 

In these days, when the reign of Fashion 
is almost supreme, it costs somewhat of a 
struggle for the generality of young people to 
act in defiance of her laws, especially when 
those laws are delightfully in accord with 
their own wishes. Excepting what of being 
born, and that of dying, marriage is the most 
important event in life, and this fact is usually 
felt by those who are about to take upon them- 
selves its vows and responsibilities. It is a 
popular institution, and the majority of young 
people desire to make their wedding as pop- 
ular an occasion as all the appliances of 
Fashion can render it. But the majority of 
young people do not belong to the “ highest 
circles,’ where alone the capricious queen 
holds undisputed sway. Let us leaye her 
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while we consider whether you, young clerk 
or book-keeper, and you, young lady, who in- 
tend to marry a book-keeper or clerk, had not 
better append to your marriage notice the dis- 
syllabic conclusion, “‘ No Cards.” 

Setting aside the bare cost of the cards, 
which will be anywhere between fifty .and 
three hundred dollars, according to style 
and quantity, look at the expense involved in 
a brilliant wedding and the consequent recep- 
tion. Of course the time and labor spent in 
preparation are not taken into account, nor 
do I ask you to consider the sum total for the 
bridal tour, which, whether long or short, will 
be considerable, At the lowest figure, the 
cost is from three to five hundred dollars more 
than it would have been had the parties been 
contented with a plain ceremonial and “ No 
To be sure, five hundred dollars isn’t 
much when you can count your tens of thou- 
sands. But to a young couple just setting out 
in life it is a very considerable sum. Five 
years hence they can realize it better than 
now. At the end of that time many a young 
wife is broken down with care and toil, much 
of which might have been spared her had she 
been willing to forego a stylish wedding. 

“But,” objects some calculating young lady, 
“the presents one gets more than cover the 
cost.” 

Well, admitting that they do, that is just 
what J don’t like. I never becced in my life. 
No kind of honest contrivance, no manner of 
fashionable subterfuge, no sort of pretext how- 
ever plausible, can make it respectable. 


Should queen Fashion decree that I stand 
at the street corner with my hand outstretched 
and a placard on my breast, or that I send out 
cards, saying that at such a time I would be 
at home to receive anything that people had a 
mind to give me, I would be equally as obsti- 
nate in the latter case as in the former. Look 
at it which way you will, it is neither more 
nor less than begging. Certainly, if one fan- 
cies it, the most pleasant way is to do it ele- 
gantly and politely. But fashionable beggary 
doesn’t pay as well as genuine mendicancy. 
If you want to make it profitable, you had 
better procure a tattered gown and basket; 
and if you can hire a small baby at a reason- 
able price per day, you will succeed hand- 
somely, no doubt. 

But, seriously, the gifts seldom cover the 
expense. The actual and immediate cost may 
be returned threefold, but in the long run you 
are the loser. Suppose your wedding cost you 
five hundred dollars, and your gifts amount to 
as many thousands, how much will it cost you 
to live in a style corresponding with them ? 
Book-keep-ing-ly and clerk-ing-ly speaking, 
when will you be able to do it? Five hun- 
dred dollars would help you materially on 
rent-day. Will wedding presents do this? 
A clerk on a salary of twelve hundred was 
married recently, and had ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of presents. I wonder what he 
did with them? The presentation of gifts at 


laws for those who are bound to obey them, la wedding is one of the most beautiful of all 
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NATIONAL TYPES OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 
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social customs. But let them be the voluntary 
offerings of friends and relatives who have a 
tender interest in the young couple, and wish 
to be remembered by them., Then, even the 
most insignificant articles will be fraught with 
sweet associations, and, to say nothing of the 
money saved, the recipients will be the better 
able to enjoy the gifts for not having begged 
them. 


In conclusion, I have only to say that when 
you see a marriage notice with the addition of 
“ No Cards,” you may safely conclude that the 
parties are people of taste and culture, and in 
all probability, of wealth. For, Iam sorry to 
say, it is only the rich who think that they can 
afford to wear patched boots, and only the 
wealthy who dare to be married with “No 
Carbs.” 
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NATIONAL TYPES OF FEMALE 
BEAUTY. 





In analyzing briefly the types of female 
beauty represented in our engraving, we must 
begin somewhere, and to avoid the appearance 
of partiality we proceed, as we used to, with a 
spelling lesson, beginning at the left-hand row 
and going downward, and next taking the 
second column in the same manner, and so on 
throughout the group. We may follow this 
with types of other nations at a future time. 

First in the group we havea Turkish beauty, 
a dark, plump, inexpressive though voluptuous 
face, without much forehead and without much 
apparent vivacity. In the next we have a 
brisk, intelligent, well-formed French face, 
with pointed features and a dashing style of 
dress, somewhat unique and independent, 
showing that she belongs to that polite and 
facile nation which, while it gives fashions to 
some of the most influential nations in the 
world, has no fixed fashion of its own, each 
lady dressing according to her own figure, 
complexion, and taste, and always being taste- 
ful; vivacity, emotion, and spirit are her lead- 
ing traits. In the next, we have the Russian, 
from that growing giant nation of the North. 
What staid substantial features! what a neck! 
what a broad chin! how sedate and earnest 
the expression! what an ample bust! evidence 
of no effeminacy, but of healthfulness, vigor, 
and endurance. There is stamina, if not so 
much delicacy here. 

Going to the top of the next column we find 
the Grecian, with her jaunty hat, classic features, 
tasteful habit, and symmetry of form, more 
artistic than utilitarian. Perhaps she would 
nearly realize the adage, “A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever;” but in the Russian we see 
strength, steadfastness, endurance, power, and 
less of the artistic and ornamental. In the 
next face we have the Swiss girl, with her 
masculine hat and short curly hair; the fea- 
tures indicating health, cheerfulness, physical 
exuberance, with not much culture. Liberty 
and self-helpfuiness rather than sentiment are 
seen to be the characteristics. Next comes 
the Swede, with a well-formed head, strong 
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moral sentiments, a full, eloquent eye, and a 
really womanly face. Jenny Lind has taught 
us to respect whatever is truly Swedish, and 
without any knowledge to the contrary to 
think well of it. Next comes the Chinese, 
with its contracted forehead and opaque fea- 
tures. There is not much expression of the 
spiritual in her, Restricted in her education 
and sphere, she must content herself with 
dress decoration, and a diffident, submissive, 
subordinate life. 

Next, at the top, we have the elegant Aus- 
trian. Here is a stately beauty—we are re- 
minded of Marie Antoinette—classical in every 
feature, straight and dignified in person, with 
beautifully chiseled features, tresses abundant, 
exquisite taste in dress, which, though elabo- 
rate, is very appropriate. The Austrian woman 
is loving and lovable, and doubtless merits all 
the gallantry of her countrymen. The next is 
a Polish beauty with a square hat and a tassel. 
She has a good figure, a marked face, and a 
strong character; but we fancy there is a sad- 
ness in the expression, and we can not think 
of Poland without a feeling of sympathy. In 
looking at this sad countenance, it is perhaps 
made more so by looking through sad glasses. 
In that head, how much of ambition and 
bravery, how much of affection and patriotism, 
how much of intensity and power! and there, 
too, is a faultless figure, full, straight, dignified, 
suggestive of her noble derivation. We next 
have the Holland beauty, leaning on her hand. 
She has a quiet, motherly, loving look; the 
calmest, the most contented face in the group; 
and exhibiting a most domestic, good-tempered, 
and affectionate person. 


The Japanese beauty doubtless looks beauti- 
ful to her countrymen, but those oblique 
almond eyes, that narrow forehead, and that 
general expression of weakness is not particu- 
larly fascinating to us. Still, there is benevo- 
lence if not bravery or beauty there. We will 
look further. 

This English face, though beautiful, has less 
strength of expression than is requisite to illus- 
trate English feminine character. It fails to 
do justice to the subject. An English—Anglo- 
Saxon—hbeauty has a soft silky skin, a florid 
complexion, fine auburn hair, blue or gray 
eyes, an ample chin, an aquiline nose, full roll- 
ing lips, sound, regular, and handsome teeth, 
and is one of the best of wives and mothers. 
The artist was unfortunate in the selection of 
his model to illustrate the typical English 
beauty. There is a class of ladies ia England 
which that face might represent, but there is 
not enough of breadth and strength to repre- 
sent the true English woman. There has 
been in this representative so much refining 
as to abolish the elements of strength, leaving 
only effeminate dignity. 

The last in the group is the German beauty. 
She is plump, strong, broad, and substantial. 
Health, constitutional vigor, endurance, and 
power are seen here, rather than artistic grace 
or aristocratic refinement. A motherly affec- 
tion is evinced in the full back-head, and is 
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also shown in the mouth, the luscious loving 
lips, and in the eyes. We see in this face, 
not much of aspiration, not a restless, dis- 
contented nature, but one who would love her 
husband, her children, her home, her friends, 
her pets, her duties, cares, and responsibilities, 
and be satisfied when she had fully met the 
claims of all these. 

In some of these beauties we perceive wit, 
love of dash and display; in others, earnestness, 
sincerity, and a sense of duty; but in the 
German, in the Hollander, the English, and in 
the Russian we find those domestic qualities 
which give strength to a nation, and those 
constitutional developments which give power 
to a people. In the Grecian, and in the French 
and Austrian we find grace, elegance, bril- 
liancy, sprightliness, dash, and wit; in the 
Swede, sincerity and tenderness; and in the 
Polander, power, patience, perseverance, pa- 
triotism, and a shade of melancholy. In the 
Asiatics, there is not much of the vital or the 
voluptuous, and much less of the mental and 
the spiritual. Take off the bands of barbarism 
and supply them with the light of a higher 
spiritual life, and they will take on expressions 
in accordance with the superior culture, true 
philosophy, and religion thus afforded. 

In conclusion, we may state that the way to 
be BEAUTIFUL is to be HEALTHFUL, VIRTUOUS, 
and goop. To be selfish, vicious, dissipated, 
and bad, is to be ugly and repulsive. Vain, 
fashionable flirts always come to a bad end; 
while the temperate, the gentle, the kind, 
the meek, just, devotional, trusting, and self- 
sacrificing, no matter how plain in feature, are 
always reliable, lovable, good, gracious, and 


godly. 
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Tue AMERICAN FAcE.—Dr. Bellows writes 
the Liberal Christian, from Florence, as follows : 

“Mr, Powers, the sculptor, says the American 
face is distinguished from the English by the 
little distance between the brows and the eyes, 
the openness of the nostrils, and the thinness 
of the visage. It is still more marked, I think, 
by a mongrel quality, in which all nationalities 
contribute their portion. The greatest hope of 
America is its mixed breed of humanity, and 
what now makes the irregularity of the Amer- 
ican face is predestined to make the versatility 
and universality of the American character. 
Already, spite of a continental seclusion, Amer- 
ica is the most cosmopolitan country on the 
globe. Provincial or local as manners or hab- 
its may be, ideas and sympathies in America 
are world-wide. And there is nowhere a city 
in which so many people have the complete 
world under their eyes and in their hearts and 
served up in the morning press with their 
breakfast, as New York!” 
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Wuat WE Au Seex.—There are those that 
say happiness is nothing; that one should not 
care or look for it. When you hear such a sen- 
timent expressed, know that the speaker is say- 
ing what in his inmost soul he disbelieves, 
While nobody believes that happiness is the 
only object to be sought in life, there is not 
that human being who, while he lives, say what 
he may, is not seeking it either openly or unac- 
knowledged to himself. 
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‘Ie I might give a xhort hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,”"—De Foe, 
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A NEW VOLUME. 





Wirs this number we enter upon the 
Forty-EicuTa VotumMe of the PureEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 

To disseminate a knowledge of science 
and philosophy, as revealed by the study 
of Man, physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, is one of our leading objects. 
There are journals devoted to particular 
interests, such as Agriculture, Commerce, 
Finance, Mechanism, Art, Literature, 
Music, Politics, Medicine, Law, Religion, 
étce.; but this magazine occupies a field 
quite exclusively its own. While we 
take a lively interest in all reformatory, 
educational, and comprehensive measures 
for the advancement of society, we seek 
more especially to unfold the nature of 
man on scientific principles, enabling 
each to see himself as he is; to know his 
faults, and how to correct them; his vir- 
tues, and how to make the most of them. 

It is believed that by a knowledge of 
the laws of our being, human life may be 
prolonged and rendered vastly more use- 
ful than at present. What other journal 
now published more effectually teaches 
these laws and conditions? Physicians 
have to do with patching up diseased 
bodies, rather than with teaching the 
people how to retain health or to avoid 
disease; the clergy look after our morals 
and point out the paths of virtue and the 
ways of vice; lawyers stir up or settle 
our disputes for a consideration ; bank- 
ers discount notes and take care of our 
cash; merchants, manufacturers, and the 
rest practice their special vocations ; 
but it is owrs to expound the natural 
laws, and teach man how to live and 
turn all his talents to the best account. 

The time was when even this JourNAL 
was feebly edited and as feebly support- 
ed. It was almost a charity patient. 
Started as an experiment some years af- 
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ter the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
which has been long since discontinued, 
by dint of much pushing, a good deal of 
begging, and with the aid of untiring 
and zealous friends of Phrenology, not- 
withstanding its glaring faults, it has 
outlived all its kindred, and is now firmly 
established. 

The cause of failure on the part of 
other similar journals and that which 
sunk this so low in the estimation of many 
good men, was the cold, fatalistic tend- 
encies of some of its promoters or advo- 
cates. Coupled with these repulsive doc- 
trines was the taking on of every crazy 
crotchet suggested by addled brains and 
long-haired egotists. These small-mind- 
ed noisy creatures were echoed by a still 
more miserable constituency, made up of 
blatant skeptics and pretenders. Some 
of these eccentrics went so far as to claim 
“original discovery,” and sought to throw 
the founders, Gall and Spurzheim, over- 
board; but they were short-sighted, and 
their claims short-lived. A bad odor, 
however, was emitted by these creatures 
which tended to bring the subject into 
contempt—many sincere persons failing 
to discriminate between the counterfeit 
pretender and the genuine original. 
Besides, these egotistical popinjays mixed 
up with Phrenology all the current vaga- 
ries, “isms,” and foolish speculations of 
the numerous vampires afloat in the 
world, for which our noble science was 
in no respect responsible. One class 
claimed that even the criminal must 
needs follow his bent, and commit such 
acts as his “ bumps” inclined him to do; 
a doctrine not only subversive of all civil 
law, but entirely contrary to the true 
philosophy of Phrenology and Theology, 
Is it surprising that good men turned 
away in disgust from such teachings ? 
Phrenology has also been unfortunate in 
other respects. It has not until within a 
few years commanded the highest cul- 
tured literary talent, and many of its 
best facts have been put forth in a rough, 
crude, uncouth style, so as to repel per- 
sons of taste, refinement, and culture. 
Some of the writers were actuated by no 
higher sense than that which appeals to 
the rabble and excites laughter in the 
buffoon. This class, fortunately for 
science, good taste, and good morals, are 
rapidly disappearing. They will shortly 
subside and be forgotten. Thus one ab- 


surdity after another will be weeded out, 
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and the valuable plant left in possession 
of the clear, rich ground. 

Phrenology is now assuming a respect- 
able position, and attracting that atten- 
tion to which its merits entitle it. Good 
men now study it, practice it, apply it, 
commend it, promulgate it. Editors 
everywhere speak kindly of it, though 
they condemn its parasites. Physicians 
are observing how potent is the influence 
of the mind on the body, even to kill, or 
to cure! The clergy interpret truth on a 


- broader and more comprehensive plat- 


form than hitherto. Emperors, kings, 
and rulers, the world over, are conceding 
the inalienable rights of man. Prisoners, 
lunatics, imbeciles, and idiots are man- 
aged, treated, and trained in accordance 
with their crimes, conditions, tempera- 
ments, and capacities. This is done with 
a view to their improvement as well as for 
their restraint. How much of this educa- 
tional, prison, asylum, governmental and 
religious progress is due to PHRENOLOGY 
we can not pretend to say; but we do 
most sincerely believe that the world is 
greatly indebted to it for the light which 
it has thrown on all questions concern- 
ing man and his relations to life, to 
death, and to the future. 

We can promise no more at present 
than to go on eliminating errors, and 
elaborating those truths and principles 
which legitimately grow out of this sys- 
tem of mental philosophy. Being favor- 
ed with the same generous spirit on the 
part of readers which has hitherto been 
accorded us, we shall constantly aim to 
make the Journat still more worthy 
the encouragement and support of its 
patrons. 
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THE DAY. 





Wuar New Year’s day is to New 
Yorkers, what Thanksgiving day is to 
New Englanders, what St. Patrick’s day 
is to Irishmen, and what Christmas is to 
children and Christians, the Fourra or 
Juty, our National Independence day, 
is to every patriotic American. To lov- 
ers of political and religious freedom 
throughout the world, this day has a 
deeper significance than is realized by 
noisy boys, or even by young orators 
who delight to hear the echo of their 
own voices. 

It means religious Liserry for all men 
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and women to worship God according 
to their own consciences. It means 
freedom from slavery, political liberty, 
the equal rights of all before the law. It 
means self-government, in contra-distine- 
tion from being governed by hereditary 
rulers—kings, queens, emperors, or des- 
pots. It means the inalienable right of 
every one to make the most of himself—to 
do the best he can, without the interfer- 
ence of any arbitrary power. It means 
material and spiritual progress, growth 
in grace, and in the means wherewith to 
supply the wants of body and mind. 

Real Liberty means freedom from bad 
habits ; especially liquor drinking, tobac- 
co smoking and chewing, and the like. 
What species of slavery or bondage can 
be worse than these? The sort of Lib- 
erty we celebrate is freedom from vice, 
crime, and from bad habits, as well as 
from monarchical and despotic govern- 
ment. We celebrate the Fourth of July 
not only as the birth of a new-born Na- 
tion, but as embodying principles which 
must, in the nature of things, in time 
completely revolutionize all the kingdoms 
and nations of the earth. 

Then let all Americans sing with glad- 
ness that ever-glorious song— 

“ Hail, Columbia, happy land.” 
lis RADE 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION. 





Tus body met in Chicago on the 20th day 
of May, and on the 21st adopted a platform of 
principles, and unanimously nominated Gen. 
Unysses 8. Grant for the office of President of 
the United States, from the 4th of March next. 

Hon. ScHuyLER CoLFrax was then nominated 
for the office of Vice-President by a very de- 
cided majority. Messrs Wade, Fenton, Wilson, 
Curtin, Hamlin, and Speed also received a very 
complimentary vote. 

Mr. Colfax is one of our most popular par- 
liamentary officers, and as such his Speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives for sey- 
eral sessions of Congress has made him more 
widely known, perhaps, than almost any other 
civilian of his age. He was born in the city of 
New York, March 23d, 1828. Gen. Grant was 
born April 7th, 1822, at Point Pleasant, Cler- 
mont Co., Ohio. The candidates, one being 46 
and the other 45 years of age, are, we think, 
the youngest men who have ever been nomin- 
ated for these high offices. 

-The Democratic Convention, to nominate 
candidates, will assemble on the 4th of July, 
after which we propose to publish the like- 
nesses of all the candidates and the platform of 
principles on which they respectively go before 
the American people asking their suffrages. 
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We have only to express the hope, that every 
voter from the ‘“ Dominion” to the line of Mex- 
ico will inform himself as to what is his duty 
at the next Presidential election, and vote as a 
patriot and as a Christian. God speed the 
right! 

ap oo te 


VOTERS IN AMERICA. 





YVorr.—Expression of wish, preference, or choice as 
to measures proposed; electing officers; the passing of 
laws by one having an interest in the subject or ques- 
tion. A vote may be by the voice, by uplifted hand, or 
by ballot.— Webster. 

IMPARTIAL—if not universal—suffrage must 
be the rule of a republic, and it should be uni- 
form in all the States. In the following we 
observe differences which are not “impartial,” 
and we propose that the subject be submitted 
to the people of the nation, and a uniform im- 
partial plan be adopted. At present each State 
now represented regulates the matter of voting 
as follows: 

Matne—Every male citizen. 

New Hampsnrre—Every male inhabitant. 

VERMONT—LEvery man. 

Massacuusetts—Every male citizen. 

RwoveE Istanp—Every male citizen. 

Connecticut, InpIANA, ILLrINors, Missourt, 
Iowa, NEw JERSEy, Onto, CALIFORNIA, ORE- 
GON, NEVADA, WEST VIRGINIA, AND COLO- 
RADO—Every white male citizen. 

New Yors—Every male citizen, but colored 
men required to own $250 taxable property. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Every white free man. 

Wisconsrn—Every male person. 

Mrxnesota—Eyvery male person. 

Kansas—Every white male adult. 

DELAWARE—Every free white male citizen. 

ManryLtanp—Every free white male citizen. 


TENNESSEE—Every free white man formerly, 


but now negroes also vote. 

In those States which were engaged in re- 
bellion, and which are governed by the recon- 
struction laws, negroes are allowed to vote and 
hold office. 

Personally, we would require the voter to 
be able to read and write, and to prove a good 
moral character. Neither aliens, criminals, 
drunkards, lunatics, imbeciles, or fools should 
ever vote. As to negroes, Indians, and Asiat- 
ics, we would require not less, in the way of 
qualification, than is required of native whites, 
But let us have impartial—though properly 
qualified—suffrage throughout the Union. 

0 <p o 


DAILY LECTURES ON MAN. 


WE have now arranged to give daily lectures 
in New York on Phrenology, Physiology, and 
the training of the mind and the body for 
health, usefulness, and success. We have 
fitted up a handsome lecture-room at 389 
Broadway, on the second floor of the building 
in which is located our collection of skulls, 
casts, busts, paintings, etc., where the lectures 
will be delivered. 

These lectures will be plain and practical, 
intended to teach men how to“ read charac- 
ter;” to show mothers how to train and man- 
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age children; to advise young men how to 
select the right pursuits; to inform employers 
how to select servants, apprentices, clerks, and 
confidential agents; in a word, to “PpuT THE 
RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 

We are satisfied that the experience of a 
third of a century ought to make the sugges- 
tions in our lectures valuable to all but the 
useless class of society, and we do not see 
how even this class could listen to the analysis 
of the human mind, its powers and capabili- 
ties, the privileges and duties of life, without 
becoming incited to do something, and to be 
something worthy of humanity. 

These lectures will be given for the present 
every day, Sundays excepted, between 3 and 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. They will continue 
an hour, and the admission will be free. Should 
this proposition meet the favor of our citizens 
and strangers visiting the city, so that we shall 
have an audience each day, it will give us 
pleasure to minister to their instruction and 
profit. And it remains for the people to decide 
whether these lectures shall become a perma- 
nent institution. 

These popular lectures will not supersede or 
interfere with our semi-annual professional 
classes for teaching thoroughly those who wish 
to practice Phrenology as a profession and an 
art. 

As we have elsewhere announced, 4 class for 
ladies will be commenced on the first Monday 
in September, and the class for gentlemen on 
the first Monday in January next. 

The popular daily lectures are intended for 
non-professional people, who need and desire 
information suited to daily life, self-improve- 
ment, domestic culture, choice of occupation, 
etc.; and we have no doubt that time will 
prove the utility of this method of public in- 
struction. 

i ot 


SCIENCE vs. RELIGION. 


ARE science and religion inimical? If not, 
why is it that many very religious persons op- 
pose the study of geology, phrenology, and 
other sciences ? 

Such questions imply'a want of knowledge. 
Truth is a unit, and there can be no conflict 
between religious truth and scientific truth. 
The fact that religious bigots oppose the real 
or assumed claims of science proves nothing 
but the ignorance of one or both of the dispu- 
tants. The salvation of our souls is not de- 
pendent on the age of the world, its geological 
formation, nor on the dogmas of finite man. 
Our faculties were all given to us for use—af- 
fections, ambitions, sympathies, love of art, 
music, devotion, self-defense, and reason to en- 
lighten and guide all our feelings and emotions, 
He who. ignores the study of science or the 
proper exercise of reason in educational spheres 
might as well ignore any other class of our du- 
ties or the exercise of our God-given powers. 
Any religionist who attempts to enslave the 
minds of men by denying their personal free- 
dom and accountability to God, or the free use 
of their intellects, is an enemy to his race. 
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The days of priestly infallibility and of per- 
secution on account of religious opinion are 
past, especially in ¢hzs country. The race has 
outgrown that narrow pretension; man has 
discovered that it is right for him to exercise 
his faculties to the fullest possible extent, 
to learn all that it is possible for him to 
know, and that what God wisely determined 
he should not know, he never will or can 
know. But it is no part of the duty of 
finite man to set the limits. God created us 
with a spirit to investigate and learn all we can 
of his works. Earth, air, water, and the living 
creatures and plants thereof, all offer themselves 
for man’s examination and study. Nor is there 
any danger of our finding out any of His hid- 
den secrets. We are finite. He is infinite. 
Ignorance is the parent of superstition and 
slavery. Education is the parent of liberty 
and the bulwark of freedom. Ignorance and 
monarchy go together. Education and self 
government go together. The hope, the only 
hope, of our democratic republic is in our free 
common schools and in religious freedom. 
Science and religion, when rightly interpreted, 
will not clash, but will harmonize, support, 
and aid each other. Let us therefore learn all 
we can of the sciences, and get all the genuine 
religion we can, that we may develop into the 
perfect being our Creator intended us to be- 
come. 
tS 0 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
OBITUARY. 
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Henry, Lorp BrouGHaM, the eminent ex- 
Chancellor of England, who as a legislator, 
reformer, and author had attained a high posi- 
tion forty years ago, died on the 9th of May 
last, at his country residence near Cannes, 
France. He was born in Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber 19th, 1778, and had therefore nearly com- 
pleted his ninetieth year. 

His unusual longevity was due to the natural 
vigor and endurance of his constitution. His 
portrait, small as it is, shows a powerfully 
marked motive temperament. He was, as it 
were, constituted of finely tempered steel, which 
possessed both the qualities of elasticity and 
toughness. He was active, lithe, sprightly, 
but at the same time intense, tenacious, untir- 
ing, and persistent. His industry as a scholar, 
a lawyer, a statesman, is unparalleled. The 
fibers of his brain seemed capable of sustain- 
ing any labor, any strain, which his disposition 
or intellectual pursuits could impose on them. 
He would sometimes work day and night with 
scarcely an interval of repose, and when he 
had attained the object of his labor, he appeared 





as fresh and vigorous as at the commencement 


of his undertaking. In fact, even in advanced 
life he was ever active. There is nothing 
striking in his countenance as regards peculiar 
genius in a department philosophical or artistic. 
His temperament and practical organization, 
his keen observing powers and superior ana- 
lytical talent, and his untiring activity formed 
the basis of his great executive abilities. 
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PORTRAIT OF LORD BROUGHAM. 





Benevolence is conspicuous in his top-head, 
and inspired those reformatory and philan- 
thropic measures which honor his memory. 
During his student career at the University of 
Edinburgh he exhibited marked scientific qual- 
ities, especially in the department of mathe- 
matics. Having chosen law as his profession, 
we find him as early as 1807 retained as counsel 
in suits of the highest importance. 

In 1808 he settled in London, where the 
eloquence and ability displayed in an import- 
ant commercial lawsuit attracted the attention 
of leading politicians, who succeeded in elect- 
ing him a member of the House of Commons. 
There he soon took a strong position by reason 
of his aggressive zeal, oratorical vehemence, 
and pungent sarcasm, One of his first steps 
was to introduce measures for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. In their labors for this end 
Wilberforce and Clarkson had no more strenu- 
ous supporter than the fiery young Whig from 
Scotland. His efforts were not wanting in 
behalf of other liberal and progressive meas- 
ures. The cause of Catholic emancipation, of 
reform in the government of India, and of the 
abolition of flogging in the army, received his 
powerful advocacy. Lord Brougham inter- 
ested himself in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and was mainly instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the “model schools” for the 
instruction of the poorer classes. The event 
of his life which conduced most to his popu- 
larity in England was his famous defense of 
Queen Caroline, on her trial before the House 
of Lords in 1820 and 1821. His eloquence 
on this occasion has seldom been equaled. 
On the formation of Earl Grey’s ministry in 
1880 he was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
England. In this honorable sphere he con- 
tinued four years, commanding general admi- 
ration for his singular energy and promptitude 
in transacting the business of his onerous office. 
In 1889 he retired from public life to his villa 
in the south of France; and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceful pursuit of 
literature, Among his most important pub- 
lished works, in addition to the collection of 
his speeches, are a “ View of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principia,” an annotated edition of Paley’s 
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“ Natural Theology,” and “ Sketches of States- 
men” and of “ Men of Letters and Science” 
in the time of George III. Several editions of 
his “ Political Philosophy” have been pub- 
lished, besides numerous minor works that are 
less known. See New Puysrognomy. . 
$e 
POFULAR LECTURES IN NEW YORE 
AND VICINITY. 





In addition to our professional lectures to students, we 
have given, during the past winter and spring, many 
popular lectures on Phrenology, as applied to temperance, 
education, etc., in various parts of New York, Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg, Harlem, and other places contiguous. 

In Brooklyn there was a course given at the Park 
Theater, when the house was filled from pit to dome. 
Mr. Greeley and other eminent advocates of temperance 
were among the speakers. As we aim to bring Phrenology 
and Physiology to bear upon every question, the lecture we 
were invited to give was chiefly based on those subjects. 
Dr. Bennett, the now venerable reformer, informed us that 
a gentleman came to him after one of the lectures, desiring 
to sign the pledge, and though he then had the title of 
M.D. and LL.D. to his name, he heard an argument based 
on physiology which convinced him that it was his duty 
to pledge himself to use no more alcoholic spirits. He had 
before heard many temperance arguments, but when from 
a phrenological stand-point the subject was presented, he 
became conyinced that it was his duty to Jay aside the 
occasional glass and give his name and his influence to 
the temperance cause. 

Early in April we gave a brief course of lectures in the 
National Hall in Harlem; our chief attempt there was to 
show parents the proper method of training the dis- 
positions, guiding the passione, and cultivating the intel- 
lectual and moral powers of their children. Besides 
giving us a cordial reception and attentive hearing, many 
mothers brought their stubborn daughters and wayward 
sons to have us describe their characters and give them 
special instructions how to guide and regulate them. 
We have no doubt that the good effects of this brief course 
of lectures will be felt and long remembered in Harlem. 
We also gave a course of seven lectures in Union Hall, 
Brooklyn, E. D. The subjects of this course were— 

First—How to read character scientifically, including 
the principles and proofs of Phrenology and the Tem- 
peraments. 

Seconad—How to rise in the world, or Phrenology applied 
to the choice of pursuits. 

Third—Physiognomy; the signs of character as indi- 
cated by form, feature, gesture, walk, laughter, eyes, nose, 
mouth, chin, neck, etc. 

Fourith—The moral sentiments; and how to awaken, 
guide, and cultivate them, especially in the young. 

Fifth—How to train up a child; the passions, how to 
understand and guide them; high-tempered boys, timid 

children, and how to treat them. 

Stxth— Vanity, pride, ambition, appetite, juvenile 
thieves and liars, how to reform them ;, self-culture, ete. 

Seventh —Intellectual culture; the practical and the 
theoretical; memory, and how to improve it; the natural 
language of the faculties, every feeling and sentiment 
having its gesture, attitude, and indication unconsciously 
evinced by the person. 

We receive also invitations to lecture for societies, for 
teachers’ conventions, and other occasions, which we 
accept when our professional duties will permit. Some- 


times we go 150 miles to give a single lecture by invita- 
tion. If our duties at home would permit these excursions, 
we could make them very frequently during the lecturing 
season. Thus in public and in private, in temperance 
associations, in school-gatherings and otherwise, by writ- 
ing, teaching, printing) are we trying to spread the 
knowledge of phrenological truth, and we believe no day 
passes in which some one is not largely benefited by our 
instructions; reformed of bad habits; taught a bigher 
and better rule of life, and Jed to be more in the sight of 
themselves, their neighbors, and their God. Men generally 
know more of everything else than of themselves. The 
majority of well-meaning people are ein 2 in ignorance of 
some of the plainest principles of physiology ; they won- 
der why they are sick, or bilious, or eR: or unsuccess- 
ful; perhaps it is the abuse of their Alimentiveness or 
some other propensity which the phrenologist could point 
out, and thus open to them a new and better way. _ 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 
IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


THERE are thousands who desire to know 
more of themselves than they do, and to learn 
how to read the characters of their fellow-men 
correctly. Some wish to follow Phrenology 
as a profession; to devote themselves to teach- 
ing it as a science, and to practicing it as an 
art. Others, connected with schools, with 
medicine, with the ministry, or with business, 
feeling that they are not able to understand man- 
kind readily, that they are constantly making 
mistakes in their estimation and treatment of 
others, are now seeking the aid which Phrenol- 
ogy affords. They have also a strong desire to 
find out how much there is in Phrenology that 
will aid them in forming conclusions respecting 
themselves, and in guiding their judgment and 
conduct toward others. That some people 
read mind and character better than others, 
they are aware; that it is important that they 
should be able to read character better than 
they now can, they are also aware; hence their 
desire to examine the phrenological methods. 

In order to meet this growing public want, 
we instruct classes every year in those facts and 
principles which thirty years of careful study 
and practice enable us to teach. By public 
lectures and publications we can do much, but 
we can not reach the whole community. We 
are attempting every year to instruct persons 
who shall be able to go out into the great har- 
vest-field and instruct the public. There is, 
to-day, a great demand for good lecturers and 
examiners throughout Europe and America. 
Some have attempted to supply this demand, 
and feeling conscious of a lack of scientific in- 
formation, and of that amount of practical ex- 
perience necessary to success, they have be- 
come discouraged and left the field. Such per- 
sons come to us for additional information and 
training in this field of their love and ambition, 
and it gives us pleasure to state that not a few 
of those who have gone out from us are now 
doing a good and profitable work; and we re- 
ceive letters almost daily from our former stu- 
dents thanking us for the benefits which our 
instruction afforded them, and for the better 
success which they are now enabled to secure 
in the promulgation of the science. In order 
to guard the public against being imposed upon 
by persons who profess to have received in- 
struction from us, and have not, we give to 
each graduate who takes our couise of instruc- 
tion a certificate or diploma verifying the fact 
that he has received the necessary instruction, 
and that he goes forth with our approval and 
indorsement. While this serves the lecturer 
as an introduction, it assures the public that he 
is worthy of patronage as a phrenologist. 

There is no other subject, perhaps, which 
more readily awakens public attention than 
that science which reveals human character 
and teaches men what they are best adapted to 
follow, and points out to them the pathway to 
success and happiness, and at the same time 
indicates wherein they are liable to go astray, 
and what faculties they can use to the best 
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advantage. No brighter field is open to enter- 
prising and intelligent men and women than 
that of practical Phrenology. 

We propose to open a summer class for 
ladies, the first Monday in September next. 
Woman, besides making the best teacher and 
the best nurse, may, for aught we can see, be- 
come an equally good phrenologist; and as the 
avenues opened to woman for usefulness and 
remuneration in honorable employment are 
not very numerous, we think she will hail this 
opportunity with delight, greatly to her own 
advantage and to the public weal. Ladies 
wishing to become members of this class will 
write us, asking for a circular entitled “ Pro- 
fessional Instruction in Practical Phrenology, 
For Ladies.” 

On the first Monday in January next our 
annual class for gentlemen will be opened, and 
those wishing to become members will do well 
to address us at once, asking for a circular rela- 
tive to the class of 1869, in which they will 
find a synopsis of the course of instruction, the 
books necessary to be read, together with 
terms and other matters of interest. 

In order that proper preparations may be 
made for those who are to become members of 
either class, we desire to learn at as early a 
day as possible what number of students to 
provide for. Please address, ‘For Instruc- 
TION,” Office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

————— + eo 


“DON’T LEAVE THE FARM.” 


[Tus is the burden of the following neat 
verses, which are dedicated to those restless 
youths who look to the exciting theater of 
city life for fame and fortune, when the chances 
for health, wealth, and happiness are far greater 
in peaceful agricultural pursuits. The advice 
is as sound as it is pleasantly administered. ] 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low: 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

The city has many attractions, 
But think of the vices and sins; 

When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How soon the course downward begins ! 


You talk of the mines of Australia— 
They’ve wealth in gold without doubt ; 
But ah! there is gold on the farm, boys, 
If only you'll shovel it out: 
The mercantile life is a hazard, 
The goods are first high and then low; 
Better risk the old farm a while longer— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 


The great busy West has inducements, 
And so has the busiest matt, 

But wealth is not made in a day, boys— 
Don’t be in a hurry to start! 

The bankers and brokers are wealthy, 
They take in their thousands or 80; 

Ah! think of the frauds and deceptions— 
Don’t be in a nurry to go! 

The farm is the safest and surest, 
The orchards are loaded to-day ; 

You're free as the air of the mountains, 
And monarch of all you survey. 

Better stay on the farm a while longer; 
Though profit comes in rather slow, 

Remember you’ve nothing to risk, boys— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 
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MOHAMMED. 


“We follow the religion of Abraham the orthodox, who 
was no idolater.”— The Koran. 





BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


It has been the habit of Christian writers to 
stigmatize Mohammed as “the great false 
prophet” and as an anti-Christ; but in this age 
of liberal views, even sound believers in the 
divine mission of the Christ from chosen 
Isaac’s seed can afford to do justice to the great 
prophet who sprang from the loins of his 
brother Ishmael. Heterodox philosophers, on 
their side, will class the whole race of prophets 
and apostles together, and view them simply as 
marvelous psychological and sociological prob- 
lems. They will treat the genuine of this peculiar 
order asrare types of beings whose visionary and 
inspirative natures saw empires in their own 
fervidminds. Outofsuch as these new civiliza- 
tions and empires have grown; and it has ever 
been found in the course of nations that when the 
old empires have been rapidly passing through 
their states of decay, and the world needed a 
new impulse, then human giants have risen 
with their peculiar dispensations. 


In Mohammed and his mission there is a 
genuine assumption of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant claimed by a descendant of the eldest 
son of the “ Father of the Faithful;” and unless 
we give due weight to this fact, and its work- 
ings in the mind of this great representative of 
the line of Abraham’s first-born, we shall 
make discordant that which is in itself grandly 
harmonious. “In thee, and in thy seed, shall 
all the kindreds of the earth be blessed,” was 
the covenant made to the “Father of the 
Faithful;’ and Mohammed claimed his por- 
tion thereof. Yet did the Arabian prophet 
magnanimously give unto the seed of Isaac the 
principal succession in the sacred prophetic 
line, affirming that, though it was latent in the 
race of Ishmael, the gift of prophecy, with the 
holy apostleship, was not vouchsafed to any of 
his seed until he (Mohammed), the last of the 
Prophets, came, while from Isaac had sprung 
a long succession of prophets to carry on the 
Abrahamic dispensations. 

“ We follow,” says the Koran, “ the religion 
of Abraham the orthodox, who was no idofater. 
We believe in God and that which has been 
sent down to us, and that which was sent down 
to Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob 
and the tribes, and that which was delivered 
unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was de- 
livered unto the prophets from the Lord. We 
make no distinction between any of them, and 
to God we are resigned.” 

Mohammed was born in Mecca, the sacred 
city of Arabia, in 569 of the Christian era, and 
he came of the illustrious tribe of Koreish, of 
which there were two branches descended 
from two brothers. His ancestor Haschem, 
through his commercial enterprise, made Mecca 
a great commercial mart, notwithstanding the 
city was located in a barren and stony country ; 
and the tribe of Koreish became powerful and 
wealthy. Haschem was looked upon as a 
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public benefactor, and he became guardian of 
the Caaba, the great shrine of Arabia, and this 
guardianship gave to him the control of the 
sacred city. Hisson Abd al Motalleb succeeded 
him; and having by his patriotism delivered 
the holy city from an invading army sent by 
the Christian princes of Abyssinia, the guardi- 
anship of the Caaba was confirmed unto his 
family. Abd al Motalleb was blessed with 
sons and daughters, of whom Abdallah was 
the youngest and best beloved. This beloved 
son married Amina, a maiden of his own kin, 
and by her came into the world the illustrious 
subject of this article, their only child. Mos- 
lem traditions abound with the wonders that 
transpired at his birth, among which we read 
that, at the moment of his coming into the 
world, he raised his eyes to heaven, exclaiming, 
“God is great! There is no God but God, and 
Tam his prophet.” When he was scarce two 
months old his father died, leaving him no 
other inheritance than five camels, a few sheep, 
and a female slave. The grief of the young 
mother at the loss of her beloved robbed her 
child of nature’s nourishment; but among the 
peasant women who came to Mecca to offer 
themselves as foster-mothers for the children 
of the wealthy was the wife of a Saadite shep- 
herd, who out of compassion took the helpless 
infant to her home in one of the pastoral valleys 
of the mountains. 


When at the age of four years, so says 
Moslem tradition, while playing in the fields 
with a foster-brother, two angels in shining 
apparel appeared, and laying Mohammed on 
the ground, the angel Gabriel took out his 
heart and cleansed it, and having filled it with 
prophetic gifts, replaced it; ‘and then from his 
countenance began to emanate a mysterious 
light peculiar to the sacred line of prophets 
from Adam, but which now for the first time 
shone upon a descendant of Ishmael.” The 
angel Gabriel also stamped between the child’s 
shoulders the seal of prophecy, “ which con- 
tinued throughout life as the symbol and cre- 
dential of his divine mission, “ though,” says 
Washington Irving, “ unbelievers saw nothing 
in it but a large mole the size of a pigeon’s 
egg.” When the vision was told to his nurse, 
she and her husband became alarmed lest these 
angels were evil spirits, and she carried the 
youthful prophet back to Mecca, and delivered 
him to his mother. 

Stripped of their fabulous dress, these tradi- 
tions indicate that very early in youth rare 
qualities began to manifest themselves in Mo- 
hammed. It is a marked characteristic of 
those endowments which we call genius to 
show their signs in a wonderful degree and 
precocity in extraordinary children. Hence, 
when we find it in the musical composer, we 
have a Mozart astonishing the courts of Europe 
at seven years of age, by performing at sight 
the most difficult compositions of Handel and 
Bach, and already himself a celebrated com- 
poser. 

The mother of Mohammed died when he 
was six years of age, and left him to the 
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guardianship of his illustrious grandfather, 
who, at his death, two years later, committed 
him to the special care of his eldest son, Abu 
Taleb. Nothing further of importance occurred 
in his eventful life until he reached the age of 
twelve, when a circumstance: came which 
greatly tended to mold his peculiar character 
and prepare him for his subsequent career: 
His ancestor Haschem had first started those 
merchant caravans by which Mecca had been 
made a city of commerce. In the ardent 
mind of young Mohammed these caravan en- 
terprises were glorified with romance and 
marvelous incidents. At the age of twelve, 
with his daring imagination wrought up to 
the highest pitch, he clung to Abu Taleb, who 
was preparing to mount his camel'’to start with 
his caravan, and implored his indulgent kins- 
man to be permitted to go with him to Syria. 
“For who, O my uncle, will take care of me 
when thou art gone?” plead the boy. Abu 
Taleb granted the prayer of his nephew, and 
the caravan started on its route, to return in 
due time loaded with its merchandise, and the 
mind of the future prophet more abundantly 
laden with the superstitions of the desert, a 
knowledge of the sacred Hebrew writings and 
of the mission of Christ. 


“ After skirting the ancient domains of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites,” writes Wash- 
ington Irving, “ the caravan arrived at Bostra, 
on the confines of Syria, in the country of the 
tribe of Manasseh, beyond the Jordan, which 
was once a city of the Levites, but was now 
inhabited by Nestorian Christians. Here they 
camped near a convent of Nestorian monks.” 

At this convent Abu Taleb and his nephew 
were entertained with great hospitality; and 
one of the monks, surprised at the precocious 
intellect of young Mohammed, and his aston- 
ishing capacity for a religious mission, held 
frequent conversations with him upon the 
sacred Scriptures. The subjects which en- 
grossed the ardent mind of the future prophet 
were those relating to his forefather Abraham, 
Moses, and the new dispensation opened in the 
ministry of Christ. One has only to read the 
Koran to trace the early inception of the germs 
of Islamism, and how much in youth the 
daring and capacious mind of Mohammed be- 
came pregnant with the ideas of new dispensa- 
tions in an Abrahamic succession. In that 
Nestorian conyent, in an ancient city of the 
Levites, Ishmael’s prophet was born for the 
mission, and from that hour the new dispensa- 
tion was nascent in Mohammed’s soul. Mos- 
lem writers say that the origin of the interest 
taken by the monk Sergius in the young 
Arabian was in consequence of his haying ac- 
cidentally discovered the seal of prophecy 
which the angel Gabriel had stamped between 
his shoulders; but impartial writers attribute 
this interest to the desire of a zealous monk to 
proselyte an extraordinary youth whose quality 
of mind and earnestness would well fit him in 
after-years to become a great apostle of Chris- 
tianity to the Arabian nations. 
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ca, the seeds of a great religious mission deeply 
planted in his mind. The son of Ishmael had 
been to the land in which Abraham sojourned 
when he departed out of Chaldea and out of 
the house of his idolatrous father, leaving his 
denunciation against idolatry, and carrying 
with him a knowledge of the true religion. 

When he reached the age of twenty-five, an- 
other important circumstance occurred, which 
gave him wealth and influence and helped to 
determine his course. There lived in Mecca a 
lady of the Koreish tribe. Twice had she 
been married; her last husband, a wealthy 
merchant, had recently died. The extensive 
business of the fair widow required an efficient 
manager, and her nephew recommended young 
Mohammed to her as a fit person to be her 
factor. Cadijah, the name of the lady, was so 
eager to secure his services that she offered 
him double wages to conduct her caravan to 
Syria. As he is extolled for his manly beauty 
and engaging manners, it is thought that the 
fair widow’s heart was her counselor. Mo- 
hammed, by the advice of Abu Taleb, accepted 
her offer, and so well pleased was his patroness 
on his return that she gave him double the 
stipulated wages. Similar expeditions brought 
to him like results, and finally the lady, 
threugh a trusty maid-servant, proposed mar- 
riage to her business agent, with successful 
result. At his marriage Mohammed caused a 
camel to be killed before his door to feast the 
poor, and Heléma his nurse was summoned, 
to whom her grateful foster-son presented a 
flock of forty sheep. 


Mohammed now ranked among the most 
wealthy of the city, and his excellent conduct 
obtained for him the name of Al Amin, or the 
Faithful. For several years he continued in 
the sphere of commerce, but his heart was not 
in his vocation, and his enterprises were not 
as successful as before. It is supposed that in 
his subsequent journeys into Syria after the age 
of twenty-five, Mohammed renewed his inter- 
course with those versed in the sacred writings 
and the history and religion of the Jews and 
Christians. Waraka, a cousin of Mohammed’s 
wife, was instrumental in developing his latent 
energy and starting him in his great career. 
This Waraka himself was a remarkable char- 
acter. He was a learned man, of a bold, 
speculative mind, who had cast off the idola- 
trous religion of the East and held Arian 
opinions. He was also progressive and inno- 
vative in his tendencies. First he was a Jew, 
and then he advanced to the Christian, and 
perhaps more fully than his pupil, he had al- 
ready conceived the necessity of a new dispen- 
sation, for the Christian churches generally at 
that period had fallen much from their primi- 
tive apostolic state, as the old Eastern empires 
had into the grossest idolatry. In the Koran, 
which so emphatically indorses the divine 
missions of Moses and Jesus, the apostasy of 
both the Jews and Christians is repeatedly 
marked. It is more than probable that much 
of Waraka’s mature views and speculations 
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ful Mohammed. The learned cousin of Ca- 
dijah was, moreover, the man who first trans- 
lated parts of the Old and New Testaments 
into Arabic, and to him Mohammed is sup- 


posed to have been chiefly indebted for his. 


extensive knowledge both of the Scriptures 
and the traditions of the Mishnu and the Tal- 
mud. 

His mind stored with all the materials for 
his work, Mohammed retired from the world 
to a cavern on Mount Hara, and in solitude 
prepared himself for Allah’s service with fasting 
and, prayer. His whole nature was now in 
painful travail with his great purpose, and it 
so wrought upon the healthful condition of his 
body, and perhaps sound state of his mind, 
that he became subject to dreams, ecstasies, 
and trances. For six months successively he 
is said to have reccived a series of dreams and 
visions. We are told that he would often lose 
all consciousness of surrounding objects, and 
lie upon the ground as if insensible; and when 
his anxious wife, whose ministering presence 
was with him in the cave of Mount Hara, en- 
treated to know the cause of his paroxysms, he 
evaded her inquiries or answered mysteriously. 
Moslems consider these ecstasies to have been 
the workings of the spirit of prophecy, and the 
revelations of the Most High dawning vaguely 
upon him. 


At length (in the fortieth year of his age) 
came the annunciation of his apostleship by 
the personal administration of the angel Ga- 
briel. The following is the substance of 
Washington Irving’s account of this circum- 
stance: “He was passing, as was his wont, 
the holy month in the cavern of Mount Hara, 
fasting and praying. It was the night called 
Al Kader, or the Divine Decree, a night in 
which, according to the Koran, angels descend 
to the earth, and Gabriel brings down the de- 
crees of God. As Mohammed in the silent 
watches of the night lay wrapped in his 
mantle, he heard a voice calling him ; uncover- 
ing his head, a flood of light broke upon him 
of such an intolerable splendor that he swooned 
away. On regaining his senses, he beheld an 
angel in human form, which, approaching from 
a distance, displayed a silken cloth covered 
with written characters. ‘Read, said the 
angel. ‘I know not how to read.’ ‘Read! 
repeated the angel, ‘in the name of the Lord 
who has created all things, who ereated man 
from a clot of blood. Read, in the name of 
the Most High, who taught men the use of the 
pen, who sheds on his soul the ray of know- 
ledge, and teaches him what before he knew 
not.’ Upon this Mohammed instantly felt his 
understanding illumined with celestial light, 
and read what was written upon the cloth, 
which contained the decrees of God as after- 
ward promulgated in the Koran. When he 
had finished the perusal, the heavenly mes- 
senger announced, ‘Oh, Mohammed, of a verity 
thou art the prophet of God, and I am his 
angel Gabriel.’ Mohammed came trembling 
and agitated to Cadijah in the morning, not 
knowing whether what he had seen was indeed 
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true, a mere vision, or a delusion of his senses, 
or the apparition of an evil spirit. His wife 
said: ‘Joyful tidings dost thou bring! By 
Him in whose hand is the soul of Cadijah, I 
will henceforth regard thee as the prophet of 
our nation. Rejoice,” added she, seeing him 
cast down, ‘ Allah will not suffer thee to fall 
to shame. Hast not thou been loving to thy 
kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbors, charitable to 
the poor, hospitable to the stranger, faithful to 
thy word, and ever a defender of the truth. 
She hastened to communicate the intelligence 
to her cousin Waraka. ‘By Him in whose 
hand is the soul of Waraka, thou speakest 
true, oh, Cadijah. The angel who has appeared 
to thy husband is the same who, in the days of 
old, was sent to Moses the son of Amram. 
His annunciation is true. Thy husband is a 
prophet.’ ” 

Thus it will be seen that his fond wife and 
her learned cousin were the first to rejoice and 
proclaim Mohammed the Prophet of their 
nation. 


For a time Mohammed confided his revela- 
tions to his own household, but at length the 
rumor got abroad that he pretended to be a 
prophet. This stirred up, at the very opening 
of his career, hostility from every side. His 
immediate kinsmen, of the line of Haschem, 
were powerful, prosperous, and identified with 
idolatry. They therefore considered their 
family disgraced in the person of Mohammed, 
and that he was placing them in humiliation 
at the feet of the rival branch of their tribe; 
while the rival line of Abd Schems took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and raised the cry 
of heresy and impiety, to depose the line of 
Haschem from the guardianship of the sacred 
shrine of Arabia and the governorship of Mec- 
ca. Thus the matter became an issue of rival 
family interests, as well as one of a radical 
conflict between idolatry and the mission of 
this earnest image-smasher. 

During the first three years of his prophetic 
career the number of Mohammed’s converts 
did not exceed forty, and most of these were 
young persons, strangers, and slaves; and so 
thoroughly was the new sect outlawed, that its 
meetings were held in secret, either at the 
house of one of the disciples or in a cave near 
Mecca. Their meetings at length were dis- 
covered, a mob broke into the cavern, and a 
scuffle ensued, in which one of the assailants 
was wounded in the head by Saad, an armorer, 
who thenceforth became renowned as the first 
of the disciples who shed blood in the cause of 
Islam. 

Mohammed afterward had a second vision, in 
which the angel Gabriel commanded him to arise 
and preach and magnify the Lord. Accordingly, 
in the fourth year of his religious or fanatical 
activity, he summoned the line of Haschem to 
mect him on the hill of Safa, in the vicinity of 
Mecca, that he might unfold to them matters 
of importance concerning their welfare. They 
assembled, and with them came his uncle Abu 
Lahab, a man of a proud spirit, who held his 
nephew in reproach for bringing disgrace upon 
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his family. Assoon as Mohammed commenced 
to make known to them his revelations, Abu 
Lahab started up in a great rage, reviling him 
for calling them on so idle an errand. Catch- 
ing up a stone, he would have cast it at his 
nephew, but the Prophet turned upon him a 
withering glance, cursed the hand raised 
against him, and predicted his doom to the fire 
of Jehennam, with the assurance that his 
scofling wife should bear the bundle of thorns 
with which the fire would be kindled. This 
woman was the sister of Abu Sofian, the great 
rival of the line of Haschem, and though the 
son of Abu Lahab had doubly united him to 
his nephew by a marriage with Mohammed’s 
youngest daughter, Abu Lahab betrayed his 
family, and united with its rival. Enraged 
by the curse pronounced upon them, they im- 
mediately compelled their son to divorce his 
wife, who came weeping to her father; but she 
was soon consoled, by becoming the wife of 
her father’s zealous disciple Othman, who in 
the number of Mohammed’s successors ranks 
as the third Caliph in the rise of the vast Mo- 
hammedan empire. 


Not discouraged, the Prophet called a second 
meeting of the Haschemites, and at this time 
announced in full the revelations which he had 
received, and the divine command to impart 
them to the chosen line of Haschem. ‘“ Oh, 
children of Abd al Montalleb,” cried the 
Prophet, “to you of all men has Allah vouch- 
safed these most precious gifts. In His name 
I offer you the blessings of this world, and 
endless joys hereafter, Who among you will 
share the burden of my offer? Who will be 
my brother, my lieutenant, my vizier?” Fora 
space of time the assembled Haschemites were 
silent, some wondering, others smiling in de- 
rision, until the youthful Ali, starting up with 
enthusiasm, offered himself to his great cousin, 
who caught the generous youth in his arms, 
and pressing him to his bosom, cried out to the 
assembly, “ Behold my brother, my vizier, my 
vicegerent! Let all listen to his words and 
obey him.” The outburst of the stripling Ali 
was received with a shout of derision, and the 
Haschemites scoffingly told Abu Taleb that he 
must now pay obedience to his son; but not- 
withstanding their scorn, the youthful Ali 
afterward became one of the mightiest of men, 
and fourth Caliph of the Mohammedan empire. 

Mohammed now began to preach in public. 
The hills of Safa and Kubeis were his chosen 
audience chambers, from which he thundered 
against the reign of idolatry. These places 
were well chosen, for they were sanctified in 
the minds of the children of Abraham’s first- 
born, by traditions of Ishmael and his mother 
Hagar; and from these holy hills he sent forth 
a mighty proclamation that God had sent him 
to restore “the religion of Abraham.” The 
Koreishites, enraged by his denunciation of 
their idolatry and the stiffmeckedness of them- 
selves and their fathers in “ the days of igno- 
rance”’—as the period prior to the Islam era is 
denominated—and, moreover, much alarmed 
by the spread of the new faith, urged Abu 











Taleb to silence his nephew, and at length 
threatened to exterminate Mohammed and his 
disciples. Abu Taleb hastened to entreat his 
nephew to forego his work. “Oh, my uncle,” 
exclaimed this grand fanatic or prophet, 
“though they should array the sun against me 
on my right hand and the moon on my left, 
yet until God shall command me, or shall take 
me hence, would I not depart from my pur- 
pose.” Mohammed was retiring from the 
presence of his uncle with a dejected counte- 
nance, when Abu Taleb, struck with admira- 
tion, called him back, and declared that, preach 
what he might, he would never abandon him 
to his enemies; and Abu Taleb, as the repre- 
sentative of his line, forthwith bound the 
descendants of Haschem and Abd al Montalleb 
to aid him in protecting Mohammed against 
the rest of the tribe of Koreish. They con- 
sidered the new religion of their kinsman a 
dangerous heresy, but the strong family instinct 
of the Arabs prevailed, and the descendants— 
excepting his uncle Abu Lahab—of Haschem 
and Abd al Montalleb consented to protect 
him. 

About this time Mohammed was assailed 
and nearly strangled in the Caaba, but he was 
rescued by Abu Beker. He therefore deemed 
it wisdom to counsel those of his disciples who 
were not protected by powerful friends to fly 
from Mecea, for their lives were now in 
danger. He advised such to take refuge 
among the Nestorian Christians, and Othman 
Ibu Affan led a little band of the persecuted 
out of Mecca. The refugees were kindly re- 
ceived by the Nestorians, and others soon fol- 
lowed them. Meantime the Koreishites, find- 
ing Mohammed persistent in his work and 
daily making converts, passed a law of banish- 
ment against all who should embrace his faith, 
while he himself was forced to take refuge in 
the house of one of his disciples. Here he re- 
mained fora month. But his fame had spread 
abroad, and- men from all parts of Arabia 
sought him in his retreat. 


His powerful enemy Abu Jahl sought him 
and insulted and outraged him by personal 
violence. This was, however, avenged, and 
the circumstance was the indirect cause of 
bringing into the faith of Islam two of its 
mightiest champions. This outrage was told 
to his uncle Hamza, as he was returning from 
hunting, whereupon, in great ire, he marched 
with his bow unstrung into an assembly of 
Koreishites, where he found Abu Jahl boast- 
ing of his exploit; and Hamza smote him with 
a blow, wounding him in his head. The 
friends of the smitten man were in their turn 
about to avenge him, but Abu Jahl, fearing the 
warlike Hamza, himself pacified them, and 
apologized for his conduct, urging as his ex- 
cuse the apostasy of his nephew. ‘“ Well,” re- 
torted Hamza, fiercely, “I also do not believe 
in your gods of stone; can you compel me ?” 
Forthwith he declared himself a believer in 
his nephew’s mission, and took the oath of 
allegiance. Yet more important a convert 
even than the warlike Hamza was Abu 
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Jahl’s own nephew Omar, whose very walk- 
ing-stick, it is said, struck more terror into be- 
holders than any other man’s sword. Omar, 
instigated by his uncle to avenge the blow 
dealt him by Hamza, promised to penetrate to 
the retreat of the Prophet and strike a poniard 
to his heart. He was on the way to execute 
his purpose, when he met a Koreishite friend, 
to whom he imparted his design. “ Before you 
slay Mohammed, and draw upon yourself the 
vengeance of his relatives, see that your own 
are free from heresy,’ cautioned his friend, 
who had himself secretly embraced the faith. 
“ Are any of mine guilty of backsliding ?” de- 
manded Omar. “Even so,’ was the reply. 
“Thy sister and her husband Seid.” Omar, 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and beside 
himself with wrath, hastened to his sister’s 
house, and surprised her and her husband 
reading the Koran. In his rage he struck 
Seid to the earth, and would have plunged his 
sword into his heart, but the wife interposed, 
and received a fierce blow in her face, which 
bathed it inblood. “ Enemy of Allah,” sobbed 
his sister, “dost thou strike me thus for be- 
lieving in the only true God? In spite of thee 
and thy violence, I will persevere in the true 
faith. Yes, there is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet. And now, Omar, 
finish thy work.’ But Omar, struck by his 
sister’s spirit, relented, and took his foot from 
her husband’s breast. ‘Show me the writing,” 
he said; but his sister refused to let him touch 
the sacred scroll until he had washed his 
hands. He opened the 20th chapter of the 
Koran, and read: “In the name of the most 
merciful God! We have not sent down the 
Koran to inflict misery on mankind, but as a 
monitor, to teach him to believe in the true 
God, the creator of the earth and the lofty 
heavens. 


“The All-Merciful is enthroned on high; to 
Him belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens 
above and in the regions under the earth. 

“Dost thou utter thy prayers with a loud 
voice? Know that there is no need. God 
knoweth the secrets of thy heart; yea, and 
that which is most hidden. 

“ Verily I am God; and there is none besides 
Me. Serve Me; serve none other. Offer up 
thy prayers to none but Me.” . 

Omar, greatly moved by the new revelations, 
continued to read, and before he left his sister’s 
house, this fierce man of war was a penitent 
and firm believer in the Prophet, to whose re- 
treat he hastened, and knocking, humbly 
craved admittance. “ Come in, son of Khat- 
tab,” answered the Prophet. ‘“ What bringest 
thee hither?” ‘I come to enroll my name 
among the believers of God and His prophet,” 
reverently replied the new convert. 

No half-hearted manifestation of faith satis- 
fied this proselyte. He desired to make his 
conyersion most public, and prevailed on Mo- 
hammed to accompany him to the Caaba to 
perform openly the rites of Islamism. A pro- 
cession of the faithful forthwith paraded the 
streets of Mecca, Hamza walking on the right 
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hand and Omar on the left hand of the Prophet, 
to protect him from violence; and though the 
Koreishites viewed this demonstration with 
astonishment and dismay, none dared to inter- 
rupt it, for Hamza and Omar glared upon their 
enemies “like two lions that had been robbed 
of their young.” Next day, also, the fierce 
nephew of Abu Jahl went up to the holy 
shrine to pray, in defiance of the Koreishites, 
who, though they dared not to interfere in his 
worship, fell upon another of the disciples who 
also went up to worship. Wrathful at this, 
Omar immediately sought his powerful uncle. 
“T renounce,” said he, “thy protection. I will 
not be better off than my fellow- believers.” 
This terrible military apostle of the Arabian 
prophet became the second successor of Mo- 
hammed, and under him the conquests of 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia were added to that of 
all Arabia. 

In the seventh year of Mohammed's mission 
a schism was produced in the Koreish tribe, 
and the rival branch entered into a solemn 
league against the Haschemites and the family 
of Al Montalleb, engaging themselves to con- 
tract no marriages and to have no commerce 
with them until they gave up the person of 
Mohammed, who had taken refuge in Abu 
Taleb’s castle in Mount Safa. The families 
continued at variance for three years, when 
Mohammed told his uncle that God had mani- 
fested to him His displeasure of the league, by 
sending a worm to eat out every word of the 
instrument except the name of God. Abu 
Taleb went immediately to the Koreish, and 
offered, ifit proved false, to give up his nephew, 
but exacted in turn that if it proved true the 
league should be declared void. To their great 
astonishment, they found it even as the Prophet 
had said, and he was allowed to return to 
Mecca. 

In the same year Mohammed sustained a 
great loss in the death of his uncle Abu Taleb, 
and three days afterward in that of his wife 
Cadijah. This year is called the Year of Mourn- 
ing. Left now without the protection of his 
uncle, in the midst of his merciless enemies, 
headed by Abu Sofian, into whose hands at 
the death of Abu Taleb had passed the guardi- 
anship of the sacred city, the Prophet, never- 
theless lost nothing of that grand fanaticism 
that ever sustained him in his darkest hours. 
In the twelfth year of his prophetship he pub- 


lished the revelation of his famous night 
journey to the seven heavens. At first, it was 
too much even for the credulity of his disciples, 
and some of them left him; but Abu Beker 
timely vouched for the Prophet’s veracity ; and 
his prompt testimony to the truth of the night 
vision turned again the wavering faith, and 
raised the credit of Mohammed as the favorite 
Apostle of God to a towering pinnacle. It is 
thought that this hit of the Prophet was a bold 
stroke of policy. Says Mr. Sale, in his pre- 
liminary discourse to his translation of the 
Koran, “I am apt to think this fiction, not- 
withstanding its extravagance, was one of the 
most artful contrivances Mohammed ever put 
in practice, and what chiefly contributed to the 
raising of his reputation to that great height 
to which it afterward attained.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE CALIFORNIA POETESS. 








In the great West we from time to 
time meet with authors, poets, orators, 
teachers, who have impressed themselves 
upon the Western mind, because in senti- 
ment, thought, and expression they adapt 
themselves to the tone of thought and 
feeling current there. The portraits, bi- 
ographies, or effusions of true Western 
poets, representing different States, have 
appeared in our Journat from time to 
time, and now California presents one to 
us as worthy of consideration. 

This lady has two marked mental pe- 
culiarities: one is activity; the other in- 
tensity, originating in a nervous, wiry, 
physical condition. She can walk or 
work with a kind of elasticity and spring 
that is very effective, and at the same 
time easy. She is sensitive, susceptible, 
and enduring, yet likely to wear herself 
out. She has abundant breathing power, 
muscular power, and mental power, but 
hardly enough digestive power to furnish 
the requisite support for brain and body. 
We would suggest that a hygienic mode 
of life should be her first study; that is 
to say, her exercise, her sleep, as well as 
her diet, should be in harmony with hy- 
gienic law. There has come to be a 
technical meaning to the word “ Hygi- 
enic,” and some people think it means to 
refrain from meat, butter, tea, and coffee, 
and to live on a very spare vegetable 
diet; but we do not mean all this when 
we say Hygienic. In this climate a 
piece of nice beef is not a bad article of 
food; but the oily matter, the pastry, 
the tne the stimulants, shane we 
would repudiate. 


Miss Pittsinger has a strong emotional 
nature; the middle portion of her head 
is large and wide between the ears, indi- 
cating that the force elements are strong, 
giving vigor, earnestness, and thorough- 
ness. She has courage, fortitude, posi- 
tiveness, and power; is not easily dis- 
couraged, not easily repelled. She is 
qualified to elbow her way through difli- 
culties, and make herself master of the 
situation. 

She is strongly social, and believes in 
friends, society; in affection and love; 
and as a wife would be very devoted to 
‘one who was adapted to her. 

_She has a strong love of life, and the 
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word ‘immortality receives as much of a 
heart-gush as anything she can speak; 
the thought that we are to live forever 
—as long as God himself exists, is a 
great thought to her. 

She is ambitious; very fond of the good 
opinion of her friends. She is, perhaps, 
too sensitive to the censure and disap- 
proval of others. When assailed direct- 
ly, and when it is proper to respond and 
defend herself, she can meet the attack 
very well; but a leer, a laugh, a shrug of 
the shoulders, or a shake of the head 
cuts her keenly. 

She is cautious, always on the watch 
for danger and difficulty; is not easily 
circumvented by treachery and policy; 
generally has an eye and an ear open to 
all such things; and when people are 
playing a double game, fair to the face, 
but with a sinister purpose, she generally 
appreciates the deception, and withdraws 
from the influence and power of such 
persons. 

She has Constructiveness, which makes 
her ingenious ; large Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, which give her a sense of the poetical, 
the beautiful, and the sublime in art and 
nature. Her integrity is more strongly 
marked than her Hope; she inclines to 
live an upright, just life, but not having 
large Hope, does not expect favorable 
results unless she can help to work out 
these results herself. 

She sympathizes deeply with those who 
suffer, and has reverence for things sa- 
cred. Her intellect is sharp, clear, and 
practical; she picks up knowledge by 
the wayside, everywhere; her observa- 
tion is quick, clear, and accurate. Her 
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Language is sufficient to qualify her for 
talking, teaching, writing, and explain- 
ing; she would do well in any literary 
pursuit’ that demands a quick, clear, an- 
alytical mind, 

Though she has taste and refinement 
of feeling, she is more known for strength 
than for smoothness, for earnestness than 
for Secretiveness, aid impresses people 
and wins their approval more by the 
earnestness and strength of her state- 
ments than by their plausibility and mel- 
low persuasiveness. Having inherited 
her father’s temperament, and much of 
his disposition, she inclines to take a 
higher rank in life than if she resembled 
her mother, even though they were equal. 
She is brave to meet and master difficul- 
ties and oppositions; has a feeling of 
self-trust that does not wince at trouble 
and give up at discouragements. She 
never has felt so much the necessity for 
protection as she has for elbow-room, 
and a chance to use her power ; and all 
she asks of the world is to give her a 
clear track; she asks no help, but simply 
justice, room, and opportunity. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of this sketch was born at West 
Hampton, Mass. Her father, whom she re- 
sembles in feature and temperament, was of 
German descent, and a most humane and be- 
nevolent man. Her mother was of Anglo- 
Saxon birth, and blended unusual personal at- 
traction with an amiable disposition and a 
spirit naturally bold and aspiring. Her death 
occurred at the early age of thirty-two, leaving 
Eliza with two brothers and two sisters to the 
care and guidance of an older sister, a girl of 
fourteen, who thus acted in the double capacity 
of mother and sister. Mr. Pittsinger deeply 
suffering from his bereavement, became negli- 
gent of his business matters, so that his cir- 
cumstances and means of supporting his family 
were greatly reduced. Eliza early exhibited a 
disposition impulsive, daring, precocious ; she 
cherished an unusual desire for knowledge of 
all kinds, and availed herself of all improving 
opportuniti ies. 

At the age of fourteen she took charge of the 
lvouse for her father, two brothers, and a sister, 
and walked a mile (through the snow in win- 
ter) to teach a school; and at the same time 
instructed at home a younger brother and sis- 
ter. At sixteen she was teacher of a school in 
Western New York, composed mostly of boys 
much older than herself. During the three 
following years her time was spent in teaching 
through the summer, and attending the Nor- 
thampton high school in winter, from which 
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she graduated with what is generally consid- | 


ered a thorough New England education. 
Subsequently she was engaged for several 
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years at Rogers’ stereotype institution in Bos- 
ton as proof-reader and reviewer. In the 
spring of 1854 she sailed for California; and 
four years later her stirring songs and lyrics 
began to appear in the California journals. In 
the Golden State she has created many admir- 
ers and warm friends by her fervent patriotism 
and devoted enthusiasm to the zealous efforts 
in the cause of social and moral reforms, In 
the mining districts she was most enthusiastic- 
ally received and appreciated. 

In 1866 and 1867, at Nevada City, Grass Val- 


ley, at the lakes and among the Sierra Neya- 
das, at St. Francisco and elsewhere, she has 
read her own poems to enthusiastic audiences, 
and at the same time wrote letters of travel for 
San Francisco papers. A farewell benefit was 
tendered her by the influential people of that 


city on the eve of her departure for a visit 
north. 

Miss Pittsinger is now writing an extended 
“Poem on California,” to be compiled with 
others, ere she returns to her adopted State, 
and will probably give some readings after 
more important duties are attended to. We 
close this brief sketch with a specimen quota- 
tion of her poetic muse. The verses are from 
a poem written in 1867, entitled “Ode to the 
Moon.” Their style is smooth and flowing, yet 
tender and thoughtful. 


All human life, perchance, is hushed in sleep ! 
Ah, who can rend the vail of night, and scan 
The shattered hopes and broken threads that keep 
Their silent councils in the soul of man? 
Ah, who can rend the mystic shroud, and link 
To joy and life those severed chords again, 
That coldly tremble from the silent brink 
Of past ambitions, planned and reared in vain? 


*Tis almost midnight! and my soul is wrapt 
Within the glory of thy subtile beams ; 

Far hence I watch the hills with grandeur capt, 
While Nature lulls me in her softest dreams! 

*Tis almost midnight! and I linger still 
Beneath the glory of thy subtile spell, 

Like one enchanted with new joys, until 
My very thought in songs of rapture swell. 


*Tis almost midnight! and they call me hence ! 
Those dreamy graces, with their waving wand ; 
But wrapt within a vision most intense, 
To their soft charms will I not yet respond! 
They call me hence! in vain their witching spells ! 
*Neath thy magnetic rays I have no thought 
Save that which upward soars, and fondly dwells 
On those grand laws with hidden glories fraught! 


Thou midnight moen! most soothing, calm, and bland! 
Oh, tell to me what silent mysteries lie 
Between thy beams and that directing hand 
That shapes thy course along the pathless sky ! 
Thy sister orbs, securely in their train, 
What power upholds them in that world of light ? ; 
From what unbidden wisdom may we gain 
A key to its vast depth, its magnitude and might ? 


The distant bells now cease their varied chimes, 
The lesser orbs no longer greet mine eyes, 
Thonght after thought to azure summit climbs, 
And revels in the grandeur of the skies! 
On speeds the spirit in its wingéd car; 
But, ah, what music thrills its quickened ear! 
What name now trembles from that dome afar, 
But His aJone who rules the starry sphere! 
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Ir is an evidence of littleness of mind to 
rejoice over the errors of genius, 
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Communications. 





THE INDIANS AND MOUNTAINS OF 
OREGON. 


Fort KiAmMatH, OREGON, Fed. 17, 1868. 

Epriror OF PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—Wy dear Sir; 
In October last I reached this beautiful Indian Valley 
of Klamath, which is to be my home for a few months. 
The valley is near the Californian boundary of Oregon, 
two hundred miles from the coast, and seems made and 
stocked for Indians, nine hundred of whom are scattered 
along the border of the lake and river. 

During my travels, since I left New York in July, I 
have been many times reminded of pleasant and valuable 
experience under your wise guidance and generous kind- 
ness. Your bust of Phrenology was the first friend to 
greet me in Aspinwall, Panama, and San Francisco ; 
then at Portland, and Salem in the Willametta Valley ; 
and then at an old hunter’s cabin, at the foot of the 
great mountains covered with cloud and snow—a day’s 
journey from any other cabin, Imagine my surprise to 
find, on the table of rough hewn timber, a Bible, an 
almanac, and a “ Self-Instructor in Phrenology!/” Isn't 
this fame ?* 

Ascending the mountains by a narrow way that leads to- 
ward heaven, with strong forebodings but stronger mules ; 
surrounded by a dense and dreary forest of firs and pines, 
noon finds us six thousand feet above the Sea, where 
Old Winter has full sway, while the seasons we love 
make earth beautiful below. The snow, already quite 
deep, was then falling, and the trees as heavily loaded 
as they could bear—the beautiful snow, like the rest of 
the world, bearing down most heavily upon the weak 
ones which had just commenced to bend; the cliffs of 
snow away up and up, seeming ready to fall and bury 
us; and below us the great canyons, nearly two thon- 
sand feet down, altogether made a glorious picture of 
dreary, wintry solitude ! 

We reached this valley at night, and with its clear, 
mild climate, its pure water, its fish and game, it is a 
pleasant, happy home to us. My desires and duties as 
physician have brought me into daily intercourse with 
the Indians here, who, like the animals, have made 
little or no improvement upon their original customs. 
The different tribes on this coast bear a strong general 
resemblance, physically and mentally, but they are far 
inferior to those of the Plains in all respects. Iam still 
looking for the ‘“‘ noble red man.” 

They are an example for us in nothing, unless it be 
their frequent use of the Turkish bath. Their baths 
are not quite like Dr. Shepherd’s, of Brooklyn, but are 
made close to the bank of the river, of boughs driven 
into the ground, their tops mecting together, and then 
covered by skins or blankets, In this two or three are 
huddled together ; boiling water is poured upon heated 
stones for fifteen or twenty minutes, and when in a pro- 
fuse perspiration they throw themselves into the river. 

The Indian babe, when a week old, is wrapped in a 
wolf-skin, and fastened to a board, partly dug out and 
having a hole in its upper end, by which it is hung upon 
a hook or peg. Thus the little infant, early accustomed 
to ‘‘hanging,’? seems to enjoy it—a wonderful illustra- 
tion of the power of habit—and is at once the Indian’s 
only substitute for furniture, pictures, and statuary. 

Their winter houses are constructed of logs, covered 
with bark and dirt; the only door is an opening at the 
top, through which all the smoke and family must pass. 
In the cold nights of winter even this opening is closed, 
keeping out the cold air so effectually, that according to 
the most accurate physiological and mathematical cal- 
culations, allowing so many square feet of air to each 
person, the family ought to die each morning between 
two and three o’clock! But these irregular red men 
seem resolved to neither live properly nor die scientif- 
ically. 

Having no guns, they are able to get but very little 
game. Fish, “wookus,” and “‘camus” is their entire 


* Our publications may be found not only in the cabins 


of our Western pioneers, but also in other countries—in ~ 


Japan, China, and in the islands of the seas,—Eb. 
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bill of fare. The dried salmon are eaten in the winter. - 
The ‘* wookus” (of which I inclose sample) is the baked 
and ground seeds taken from the pericarp of a yellow 
water-lily, quite similar to that so common on the Atlan- 
tic coast. Each seed vessel contains nearly half an 
ounce, which, when baked, is nutritious and palatable, 
tasting like parched wheat. The ‘‘camus” is a species 
of onion, gathered in June, steamed for two days, then 
dried in the sun, when it is ready to be eaten or pre- 
served for winter’s use. 

When I said that the Indians were like the animals 
for some reasons, I should have made an exception of 
the men, or asked pardon of the birds and beasts; for 
from the time the boy is born, to old age, he does noth- 
ing for himself, but looks upon his mother, sister, or 
wife as a slave and drudge. When he is about twenty 
years old, he buys a wife from her parents, paying from 
three to five of his woolly horses, this “‘swap”’ being the 
only marriage ceremony; and from that time forward 
she is expected to build the houses, gather and prepare 
the ‘* wookus,”’ ‘‘camus,’’ and often the fish, care for 
his horses—in fact, do everything, while he sits by the 
fire he is too indolent to keep, smokes his *‘ kinikinick” 
(of which I send sample), sleeps, eats, and like Punch’s 
‘‘oentleman,” is ‘‘a man who has no business in the 
world.” 

Under such treatment his wife grows old rapidly, and 
in a few years, surrounded by a family of children, she 
would often be taken for their grandmother. And then 
how is she treated? In her premature old age she and 
her children are turned out of doors, in the winter or 
summer, as it pleases him, and he buys another and 
younger wife. This is the custom, and I haye yet to see 
an exception. The fact that two thirds of the men have 
been killed in wars with other tribes makes this prac- 
tice possible, * 

Their natures and lives are peculiarly free from ro- 
mance or sentiment, and the only exhibitions I have 
seen of a feeling deserving the name of Jove haye been 
between mother and child. They are good, kind, and 
loving mothers. On horseback:a few days ago, I stopped 
at the hut of a young chief and wife, and was surprised 
and pleased to find what appeared to be real conjugal 
love, and noticed little sacrifices made by each for the 
happiness of the other, which I told them was the cus- 
tom among civilized people. I fear they saw doubt on 
my face; I did on theirs. But just as I was leaving, the 
chief, attracted by my horse, wished to buy it and a 
rifle, offering in return the wife I had shown so much 
interest in. For once, a Yankee refused to trade on any 
terms. ‘ 


If I could send you one of their heads, with its low 
forehead, high, full back-head, and wide middle-head, 
you would have a clearer insight into their social and 
spiritual life than I could possibly give. 

At death, they are almost immediately burned, with 
all their earthly possessions, slaves, their prisoners of 
war, horses, etc. The body is supported about six feet 
from the ground by long green boughs, the ends of 
which rest upon two piles of stones. Under it a huge 
fire is made, and the body indeed returns to dust. Their 
property is burned:in the same fire. No worthless sons 
here, idly waiting for the ‘‘old man” to die! When the 
owner of a few slaves is seriously ill, they are most at- 
tentive, sympathetic, and patient nurses. Disinterested 
friendship ! 

Their religion, as an old lady replied, ‘tis nothing to 
speak of.” If they have been brave and good during 
life, especially toward their doctor, whose duties, by the 
way, are not confined to a physical realm; and if then 
their property is properly burned, so that there is noth- 
ing left to draw their spirits again to this world, they are 
rewarded by an eternal rest or sleep. But if during 
life they have committed many sins; if they have de- 
graded themselves by working like (their) women, or 
spoken ill or falsely of others often, as these ignorant, 
wicked savages do sometimes; or if one of their slaves 
or horses lives after them, their spirits can know no 
rest, but, floating in the shadowy air of the densest 
forest and darkest valleys, through which they infnge a 
feeling of sacred sadness, they live alone in sorrow for 
many years, only coming to their living friends in the 
winds of winter, so full of their moaning. 

When we consider the close intermingling of physi- 
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cal and spiritual conditions and feelings, we see a cer- 
tain appropriateness in their having but one doctor for 
poth. In your great city it would be a little too much 
for the poor “medicine man” to soothe and cure, or 
even to prevent the suffering and agony of its million 
head and heart aches, or to modify and regulate the diet 
of both hungry bodies and souls. But wouldn’t it be as 
well if our spiritual doctors would give a little more 
thought and care to the dwelling-house of the spirit? 
sometimes so feverishly hot and dry, so damp and cold. 
Thus the sick spirit which they would teach to soar to- 
ward heaven, seeking a life and world to come, by the 
use of the tonics joy, hope, and confidence, would be 
more effectually restored to health and strength. 

In this tribe of Indians, two or three hundred have their 
foreheads flattened artificially, though it would seem 
nature had done quite enough in this direction. The 
babe, when a week old, fastened to its hanging cradle, 
has its forehead pressed and flattened by a thin board, 
which is padded and fastened by one end to the top of 
the cradle, the other to a curved stick passing over its 
body, and secured to the cradle. The board is kept on 
three weeks, and then permanently removed. This 
pressure upon the soft, yielding cartilage, before its de- 
velopment into bone, seems to canse no pain. I can not 
see that this practice, directly or indirectly, has any in- 
finence upon their health, nor of courge upon their dis- 
position or character, 

After much inquiry and searching for the true reason 
for this custom, I now believe that in this tribe it is 
more a desire to promote the usefulness of the child in 
future years than to increase its comeliness. It may 
safely be said that nine tenths of the infants whose heads 
are so made flat are females! The girls and women, 
you remember, do all the work, carrying heavy loads 
long distances. And these heavy loads are so arranged 
in a basket on their backs, that a great portion of the 
burden comes upon their flat foreheads, by a strap pass- 
ing over it and secured to the basket. In carrying their 
loads, often as heavy as themselves, their heads are 
necessarily bent downward slightly, and unless they 


_ Were quite flat it would be impossible to keep the strap 


in place. Then the males have more pride and vanity 
than the females—as in New York—yet it is seldom we 
find one flat-headed. As one or two companies of gol- 
diers have been stationed here four years, several of the 
Indians have shaved their foreheads, naturally so low, 
to improve their appearance, and thus make themselves 
like the ‘great Boston men,”’ as they call all white men. 
But though their standard of beauty is changing in this 
respect, the female infants have their heads flattened as 
before. [See casts and skulls of Flat-headed Indians at 
our Phrenological Museum in New York.] 

If you could examine the portraits of many of these 
Indians, you would doubtless be perplexed to account 
for their weil-shaped Grecian noses, according to the 
teachings of ‘‘Signs of Character,’ as they lead a low, 
degraded, savage life, The reason is this: from ter 
to twelve years of age, both boys and girls have the 
septum of their nose cut or punctured, and wear in this 
wound a small round shell during the rest of their lives 


usually. This draws down the apex, and gives the nose 


its peculiar shape. Ridiculing an intelligent Indian for 


_ wearing this ornament—the same as a chignon is—I 
_ learned, to my discomfiture, that he had seen one white 
woman with her earrings, and of course my argument 


was lost, as no one away out here can say one word 
against white women ; for if the few we have the pleas- 


_ ure of seeing are not al/ like angels, their visits are. 


Wishing you the success you have so fully earned in a 


_ life-long pursuit of truth and in helping humanity, Iam, 
sincerely and affectionately yours, 


E. 8. B., M.D. 
a 


' IMPOSTORS. 
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Tus class is not confined to phrenology, medicine, 


and astrology, but they may be met everywhere. The 
_ “press’’ is largely infested by impostors and pretenders, 


and. so is: the pulpit. Free Masons and Odd Fellows 


- complain that these creatures continually impose upon 


them. Here is what the Vorthwestern Christian Advo- 


\ cate of Chicago says of religious impostors: 
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There are no small number of gentlemen of leisure | 


afloat, living upon their wits at the expense of an 
innocent public. Some of them personate families to 
which they have no claim by blood nor marriage. One 
young man staid a few days with a venerable retired 
minister of Central Illinois, as the son of Dr. Crary, and 
the nephew of Dr. Eddy. Now if the first, by no possi- 
bility known to heraldry, ancient or modern, could he 
have been the second? And he was not the first. How- 
ever, he secured his board and some money. Almost 
weekly we receive notices of fellows playing the pious 
confidence dodge—preaching and borrowing, or other- 
wise victimizing good brethren—with a request to 
publish. We do not print a Police Gazette, nor are we 
fond of giving the pedigree or portraiture of scoundrels. 
If a pastor puts a stranger into his pulpit of whose 
capacity to instruct the people he is ignorant, he deserves 
to be mortified. There is no law of courtesy which 
requires a pastor to surrender his pulpit to another, and 
he is not justified in so doing unless he is certain that he 
will cause no injury to the congregation for whose in- 
struction in righteousness he is accountable to God and 
the Church. The fact that a man brings credentials as a 
es gives him no claim to another man’s place and 
pulpit. 

he Aminadab Sleeks are numerous, and try various 
plans of deception. We will give one specimen. We 
copy a letter from Rev. W. B. Farrah, of Hannibal, Mo. 

** A man of clerical appearance and pretensions, about 
five feet six inches high, rather heavy set, with smooth 
face, rather light hair combed back, with a large head 
and forehead inclined to baldness, of honeyed words, 
neat and well dressed, with a black cloth suit, strait 
collar, and single-breasted coat, professing to be from 
Virginia originally, from Canada latterly, now just on 
his way to visit a very dear friend at Evanston, Ill., who 
is sick, presented himself in my study last Sabbath 
morning with a handful of letters of recommendation, 
and among others one purporting to be from you, recom- 
mending him to the favorable attention of railroad and 
steamboat men generally, by which with others he was 
procuring half fares, free passes, and seems to be getting 
on in the world economically. He becomes all things to 
all men that he may gain something. 

‘“He is Episcopalian, Methodist, Christian, rebel or 
Union, just as occasion may require. He claims you as 
a very dear friend indeed; but Dr. McClintock is still 
nearer and dearer. Addresses persons as dear— yes, 
dear,’ ‘no, dear,’ ‘thank you, dear,’ etc. Seems to be 
sharp and well informed, and gave his name as M. H. 
Livingston, and his address, Evanston, Ill. 

‘‘He is evidently an impostor, and is either a grand 
rascal or an educated fool. He was exceedingly annoyed 
by extravagant charges at the hotel; was sick and ate 
but little, but they had the audacity to extort full price, 
which left him without means to get to Keokuk; wanted 
just enough money to take him there, which, to get rid 
of him, we gave him ; received many good promises, but 
never expect to see the man or money again.” ” 

The Advocate adds: We do not know him. We don’t 
give letters to any such men. Wecould not endure such 
fawning long enough to write a letter. 

Bro. A. B. Kendig, of Davenport, writes us that A. G. 
Fletcher has left that city under sore censure; that he 
claims to be a local preacher, but that any Church letter 
he may present from Davenport is spurious. Bro. 
Kendig asserts he has signed none such. 

To all we say, ‘‘ Beware of confidence men and 
women.” Deal kindly with strangers and aid the 
deserving, but scrutinize very closely the claims of any 
who come asking money and hospitality on Church 
letters, especially scrutinize such as come without them, 
and yet ask for aid on Church grounds. 


[Why not examine their heads, and thus learn if they 
have Conscientiousness, Veneration, etc.? A good physi- 
ognomist can read a rogue the moment he sees him. 
Why not apply it? It would be good economy.] 
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PERSONAL. 

Ratrn Warpo Emerson, in his elo- 
quent lecture, *‘ Quotation and Originality,” thus epito- 
mizes the essential features of literary success. ‘‘ You 
can not overstate our debt to the Past, but the moment 
has the supreme claim. The Past is for us; but the sole 
terms on which it can become ours are its subordination 
tothe Present. Only aninventor knows how to borrow, 
and every man is, or should be, an inventor. We must 
not tamper with the organic motion of the soul. ’Tis 
certain that thought has its own proper motion, and the 
hints which flash from it, the words overheard at una- 
wares by the free mind, are trustworthy and fertile, 
when obeyed, and not perverted to low and selfish ac- 
count. This vast memory is only raw material. The 
divine gift is ever the instant life, which receives, and 
uses and creates, and can well bury the old in the om- 
nipotency with which Nature decomposes all her haryest 
for recomposition.” 

Rey. N, Sracy, the oldest. Universalist 
preacher in this country, lately died at his residence in 
Columbus, Pa., aged 90 years. 
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Mr. Ira Atprimex, a son of the late 
colored tragedian, a sketch of whom appeared not long 
since in the columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
was lately announced as a prominent feature in the 
“‘cast’’ of the Melbourne Theater Royal. 


Orvitte GarRDNER.—<A_ well-known 
gentleman, in a recently published letter, in substance 
said he was riding between Ithaca and Waterloo, when 
he saw a small cabin standing on the bank of Cayuga 
Lake. <A grave-faced working-man was chopping wood 
near by. This was Orville Gardner, the converted prize- 
fighter. It is now twelve years since he was touched 
by the inspired goodness of some missionary exhorter 
in New York, and he has since been struggling worthily 
to help others into the path of reform, preaching and 
praying, working and striving, in his earnest, rough way, 
while many of his former companions are in jail, or in 
the grave-yard and poor-house. Orville Gardner, matched 
against the wilderness, strengthened by faith, is fighting 
the good fight, hoping at last to receive an imperishable 
crown. Truly, he is the greatest champion who conquers 
himself. 

——————— +> a 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 








Timi and shy as a frightened hare, 

Who knoweth her heart or her secret thought ? 
Is it love? or a fancy lingering there ?— 

Dearest of jewels are the slowest hought! 
**Coy as a maiden’’—the adage is old— 

Far better be coy than a maiden too bold! 


Finally won! Is the wife like the maid? 
Read here the answer, plain as a book: 
Trusting, in thine, a soft hand is laid; 
Boldly, in thine, the loving eyes look | 
Ah! it is well; and we need not be told, 
“The love of my wéfe is more precious than gold!” 


—————— 6 > 


DESIRABLE PREMIUMS. 
OPEN TO ALL. 





WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, wewill give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $38 each, we will give a hand- 
some five Octave Parlor Organ of Berry & Thompson’s 
or Horace Waters’ manufacture, worth $170. 

For 75 subscribers, at $3 each, a ticket for one winter 
course of Professional Lectures on Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, and Anatomy, price $100. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a five Octave Melodeon, 
for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3, we will give a Gentle- 
man’s Tool Chest, worth $35; and for 18 new subscrib- 
ers, at $3, a Youth’s Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at $3,a Boy’s Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For10 subscribers, at $3 each, Webster’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary, Unabridged, Illustrated Edition, price $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Rosewood Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for 
home amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can.select from catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. Subscriptions 
commence with January or July numbers, 
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“What Chey Say.” 


Tlere we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments, State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Be brief. 








Testimony. — In a letter 
from Stanton, W. V. B. says: ‘‘ It does me 
good to see such articles as Pauperism, 
Dissipation, and Hard Times in the March, 
April, and May numbers of the A. P. J.; 
and I think if our religious monthlies and 
weeklies would publish such articles, and 
use as much effort to reform men and so- 
ciety as you do, we would have a better 
world than we have. Let them try it. 

‘*T repeat, Iam much pleased with your 
article on Hard Times. But I think you 
lay too much blame on the poor, weak, ig- 
norant, and vicious, and not enough on the 
rich, strong, intelligent, and professedly 
good. Are there not thousands of hon- 
est poor men, women, and children in New 
York city, as well as all over the United 
States, who are willing and anxious to be 
industrious, honest, good people, willing 
to pay their way in life, but can not, be- 
cause oppressed, wronged, and neglected 
by the rich and strong? Is not all this 
true? Does not the Bible abound with 
curses against the rich and intelligent for 
oppressing and neglecting the poor and 
weak. See Matthew, chapter xxv., verse 
45, as well as hundreds of other passages.” 





Drink. — Here is a letter 
from Georgia, giving the views of the wri- 
ter on the subject of the drinking of intox- 
icating liquors. 


Fad. Phrenological Journal: You are a 
firm believer in human progress; so am I 
—and so is every reader of your progress- 
ive JourNAL. ‘There is nothing that would 
please me better than to see our country 
rid of every evil with which it is filled; 
and it is filled with evils of all descriptions. 
But there is one evil which in magnitude 
is greater than all others; and there will 
never be much real progress until we are 


rid of it entirely. It is the traffic in and: 


drinking of intoxicating liquors. What 
can be done to arrest this evil? I propose 
that Congress take the matter in hand and 
abolish the liquor business entirely out of 
the land, and make it a penitentiary crime 
to manufacture it; also have government 
ofticers in eyery town whose business it 
shall be to seize liquor and empty it out 
wherever found; also to arrest the person 
found dealing in it, and let him be punish- 
ed as the law may direct. I also propose 
that our Temperance people—‘‘ Sons of 
Temperance,” “ Knights of Jericho,” 
“Good Templars,” “ Friends of Temper- 
ance,”’ ‘* Health Reformers,” and all of our 
churches unite and petition Congress to act 
on this matter; and let us have a ‘* United 
States Liquor Law” which shall banish this 
VILE CURSE out of our land. What say the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL? 
Truly yours, ALEXANDER KING. 


Piterary Notices. 


[All works noticed in Tur Purenowoe- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 











Tue Epucation oF THE FEEI- 


INGS OR AFFECTIONS. By Charles Bray. 
Third. Edition, London: Longman & 
Co. New York: S. R. Wells. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


This excellent work is best epitomized 
by reciting the contents. Chapter I, Men- 
tal Constitution. Chapter II. Education 
of each Feeling Considered Separately. 
The Self-Protecting Feelings : Appetite, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secret- 
_ iveness, ete. The Self-Regarding Feelings: 
“. Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation. The 











Social Affections. The Moral Feelings. 
The Esthetic Feelings. The Religious 
Feelings. Feelings which give concentra- 
tion, power, or permanence to the others, 
Authority and Obedience, Temper, Punish- 
ment, Manners, Example. Chapter III. 
The connection of Mind with Organization, 
the Subjective and the Objective. Chapter 
IV. The Intellectual Faculties, Conclusion. 


Tue Prrvcipies oF MEDICINE. 
By John M. Scudder, M.D., Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine 
in the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Author of ‘t‘ A Treatise on 
the Diseases of Women,” etc., ete, 
8vo. Sheep, pp. xv., 861. $3. 

The yolume is intended as an introduc- 
tion to the study of medicine, and presents 
certain important basilar principles, which 
if mastered by the student will prove of 
invaluable service to him in subsequent 
examination and practice. Dr. Scudder 
embodies in this work the results of many 
years of professional observation and close 
thought. He ventures no favorite theories, 
no pet notions, no suppositions, but aims 
to furnish serious substantial fact. Ap- 
preciating the importance of a correct 
understanding of the Jaws which govern in 
practical medicine, he aims to present 
those definite principles which are com- 
prehended in such Zaws, A cursory glance 
at the arrangement of the work must con- 
clude our brief notice. The Introduction 
considers the nature, symptoms, analysis, 
and classification of disease. Chapter I. 
treats of Life, with a review of the opinions 
of leading medicists thereon; Formative 
Force, and the other forces of vital power. 
Chapter II. considers Cellular Pathology. 
Chapter III. Nutrition of Texture. ‘* Food 
is valuable as it is easy of appropriation.” 
Digestion, Hypertrophy, Atrophy, Per- 
verted Nutrition, Deposits, Repair of In- 
juries, Morbid Growths. Chapter IV. Of 
Secretions. Chapter V. Death and Life— 
how associated. Chapter VI. Of the Blood. 
Chapter VII. The Lymph and its Circula- 
tion. Chapter VIII. Lesions of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood. Chapter IX. Inflam- 
mation. Chapter X. Of Innervation. A 
very interesting. chapter on the brain 
and nervous system. Appendix. Ratioral 
Medicine, with numerous practical sug- 
gestions on disputed subjects. 





Man’s OriGin AND DEsTINY. 


Sketched from the platform of the 
Scienees. In a course of Lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, in the winter of 1865-6. By J. 
P. Lesley, member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary 
of the American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
8vo. Cloth, $4. 


One thing which strikes us in the outset 
of an examination of this work is the chaste 
and beautiful language with which Mr. 
Lesley has clothed his scientific exposi- 
tions. There is no want of technicality; 
no lack of that precision of statement 
which is usually a characteristic of the 
descriptions of the well-versed scientist, 
but the terms and style are highly polished 
and rhetorical. 

The first lecture is introductory, furnish- 
ing a general view of physical science and 
its classification. . The second lecture treats 
of the “‘ genius” of the ancient and modern 
sciences, ascribing fancy and hypothesis to 


the former, practicality and consistency to | 


the latter. In the third lecture the subject 
of the course is fairly entered upon, and the 
‘* eological antiquity of man”’ considered. 


This lecture is rendered especially inter- 


esting by the dispassionate reasoning on 
the theories advanced by theological sci- 
ence and the science of the anthropologist. 


The balance’ of the lectures have for their ' 
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subjects respectively the ‘ Dignity of 
Man,” the “ Unity of Mankind,” the ‘* Karly 
Social Life of Man,” ‘‘ Language as a Test 
of Race,”’ the ‘‘ Origin of Architecture,” 
the ‘‘ Growth of the Alphabet,” the *t Four 
Types of Religious Worship,” and ‘‘ Arkite 
Symbolism,’’ the interesting natures of 
which are obvious in the very titles, The 
appendix published with the volume is a 
valuable glossary for the reader who is but 
little versed in archeology. 


ALCOHOL: its Nature and Ef- 


fects. Ten Lectures. By Dr. C. A, 
Story, of Chicago. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication 
House. Price, 90 cents. 


These lectures are clear and ¢onvincing 
in detail, vigorous, forcible, and spirited 
(not using the term in any malicious sense) 
in style. The topic, Alcohol, is discussed 
in a liberal and comprehensive manner, as 
only a cultivated scientific lecturer could 
discuss it. The nature, source, and utility 
of this subtile fluid are first considered ; 
next, its effects upon the human system, 


“and what organs are chiefly liable to injury 


by its action; next, the influence it exerts 
upon the brain and, of consequence, the 
mind; next, the mode of manufacture, 
with statistical accounts of the numbers 
employed in its preparation; how many 
drink it in one form or another; how many 
die from its use; what its use as a bever- 
age costs the nation; howit is adulterated, 
counterfeited, and imitatéd; and, what is 
the duty of a free people with reference to 
it. — -: 


Tur Horty-Trer Inn; and 


other Stories. By Charles. Dickens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Cloth. Price, $1 50. 


This volume closes.the so-called ‘People’s 
Edition” of Dickens’ works, issued by the 
Petersons. In quality of ‘*composition” 
and manufacture it is equal to the first of 
the edition. Nineteen volumes constitute 
this edition, which is sold entire for $28. 


Conorapo. The Rocky Moun- 


tain Gem, as it is in 1868. Paper. 12mo, 
pp. 70. With small map. By Ned E. 
Farrell. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Western News Co. 


A compact gazetteer or hand-book of 
Colorado, describing each county in brief, 
with notes on the mineral and agricultural 
resources, climate, scenery, and such 
general information as the emigrant or 
tourist would be glad to have. This little 
book is warmly commended by Western 
editors and railway men. 


Ture PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 


wAL. New York: S. R. Wells, Editor 
and Publisher, 389 Broadway. $3 per 
annum. 


We have heard objections urged in some 
quarters against this admirably edited 
monthly, but we have as yet discovered 
no trace in the JouRNAL itself of grounds 
for such objections. It is natural that we 
should dissent from it on some few points, 
but as our friend Wells does not profess 
to edit the Protestant Churchman, we do 
not expect to find our paper mirrored in 
thé PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It. cer- 
tainly has a vast amount of curious and 
useful information, and the articles are of 
a very high order in the line of literary 
composition. The monthly descriptions 
of character, whether accepted by readers 


or rejected, are certainly highly suggestive. [| 


—The Protestant Churchiman. f 
[We thank the Protestant Churchman for 
its candor and courage in discountenan- 
cing what is a very prevalent belief in many 
minds, viz., that the tcachings of the 
JOURNAL are materialistic, fatalistic, and 
infidel. We do not forget that the author 
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of our Christian religion, while on earth, 
encountered many ‘‘ objections’? to his 
teachings, and that ever since Christianity’ 
has been more or less subject to opposi- 
tion and detraction. The JouRNAL can. 
not hope to escape criticism, nor will it 
try to do so at the sacrifice of truth or 
principle. It will aim to be right on all 
questions, sacred and secular. But to err 
ishuman. Again, we say, thanks.] 


Tuer Burrerriy Hunters. By 


Helen §. Conant. With illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


Science presented in this pleasing way 
should not fail to make some permanent 
impressions on youthful minds. One of 
the chief diversions of innocent, frisking 
childhood, one which has furnished the 
argument for many a poem, is “chasing 
the butterfly ;°’ and Mrs. Conant has canght 
the happy vein and given us and our chil- 
dren a pretty book on the natural history 
of the butterfly. In this volume we find 
the germs of the right mode of imparting 
scientific instruction to the young. Chil- 
dren must. take real pleasure in reading 
such books, and at the same time imper- 
ceptibly gather the seeds of scientific 
knowledge, which will prompt them to 
further study and investigation in after- 
years, ; 


Unirep States Musicat Re- 
view. Price, $2 a year; 25 cents per 
number, 

Perers’ Parton Companion. 
For the Flute, Violin, and Piano. Price, 
$3 a year; 30 cents a number. 

Perers’ Montuiy Gier Hive. 
Price, $3 a year; 30 cents a number. 
The above publications exhibit an un- 

usual degree of musical ability and enter- 

prise, and are well adapted to their respec- 
tive departments. Publisher, J. L. Peters, 

New York. —— 

Ture Orv Brown Pircuer. 


By the author of ‘“Susy’s Six Birth- 
days,” etc., and other Tales. New 
York: National Temperance Society and: 
Publication House. 


Besides this very interesting and prac- 
tical account of the experiences of an old 
brown pitcher, we have in the same vol- 
ume very readable stories entitled as fol- 
lows: ‘*The Sleigh Ride,” ‘‘John Saun- 
ders’ Little Guide,” ‘‘ Just for the Fun of 
It,” “ The Butterfly Turned Bee,” “ Christ-_ 
mas Day,” ‘‘ The Bundle in the Doorway,” 
“Derby Colt,” ‘The Snow-storm,’’ 
‘“Katy Whitefoot,”’ ‘‘ Nothing but Water 
to Drink,” ‘‘Baby May’s Work,” ‘My 
Aunt Fanny ;” all by popular writers. 


Tne TEMPERANCE REFORMA-=: 
TION: Its History from the First Tem- 
perance Society in the United States to 
the Adoption of the Maine Liquor Law, 
By Rev. J. Armstrong. Post-paid, $1 50. _ 
New York: 8S. R. WELLS, publisher, 
389 Broadway. 

A new edition of this interesting his- 
torical work is now printing, and will be 
ready before this notice reaches the read- 
er. We have only space at present to an- 
nounce the fact. Copies may be ordered 
by post from this office, and received by 
return, Temperance men will find it full 
of truthandencouragement. See ournew 
list of Temperance publications, sent on 


receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 


Tur Propie’s MaGazine, 
published by the Society for Promoting. 
Christian Knowledge, continues to merit’ 
the highest’commendation. It is supplied © 
by Messrs. Port & AMERY, No. 5 Cooper * 
Union, New York, at $3 a year, or. 30 
cents a number, postage prepaid. Try a 
number. bu sham 
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Tur Frerpoorers; a Story 
of the Texan War. By Gustave Aimard, 
author of ‘‘The Prairie Flower,” etc. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers. rice 50 cents. 


This novel abounds in vigorous por- 
traitures of frontier life as experienced 
among the Indians and Mexicans of Texas. 
The writer, a Frenchman, in early life 
lived among the Indians of the Southwest, 
and acquired a practical knowledge of 
their customs and language, so that the 
descriptions are more real than imagin- 
ative. 


Footrrints oF Lire; or, 


Faith and Nature Reconciled. By Philip 
Harvey, M.D. New York: Samuel R. 
Wells. 12mo, cloth, pp. 140. $1 25. 


We offer to the public the above work 
with the utmost reliance on its worth. It 
is a poem written in the heroic measure, 
and in easiness of diction and gracefulness 
of style will compare favorably with many 
of the best modern productions in verse. 
It is no yerbose or pedantic jingle, but a 
calm, somewhat profound and philosophi- 
cdl, yet engaging and instructive lyric. 
Nature, man and the Creator, God, and 
their relations with each other, form the 
burden of the song. The poem is divided 
into three parts. First, the Body, com- 





prising the introduction, the origin, pro- 


gressive development, and end of animal 
life. Second, the Soul, including exordi- 
um, soul, instinct, reason, faith, the laws 
of nature. Third, the Deity, including 
retrospect, the love of God, His worship, 
prayer, forms of faith, universal prayer. 


Conclusion. 


No one can read this volume carefully 
without deriving much substantial instruc- 
tion. 


Our Parisu. A Temperance 


Tale. By Emily C. Pearson. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. '%5 cents. 


Another stirring story of the. workings 
of alcohol. In this neatly-written volume 
we haye portrayed the ruin wrought in the 
house of the dispenser of the poisonous 
drink. The ‘‘ dignitaries” of the religious 
society play a prominent part in the tale, | 
and enliven it much, The bookis adapted 
to accomplish good results if circulated. 





CuristmAs Boos, and Sketch- 
es by Boz, illustrative of Every-day Life 
and Kvery-day People. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With sixteen illustrations. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Price $1 50. 


This volume contains those irresistibly 
funny sketches for which ‘‘ Boz” was dis- 
tinguished in the outset of his eareer of 
authoiship. The illustrations are the old 
ones by Cruikshank and Leech, but no 
better have since been produced. The 
volume belongs to the graceful ‘* Charles 
Dickens’ ” edition. 


NEw Porms. "By Owen Mere- 


dith. In two volumes. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 16mo, fancy cloth. $4. 


Owen Meredith has won a poetic reputa- 
tion which no encomiums of ours would 
heighten. The neat and graceful edition of 
his productions noticed above will serve to 
popularize him more than any chance re- 
marks of approval, Volume I. contains 
“Chronicles and Characters,’’ or poems of 
a historic or descriptive character, relating 
to the progress of events from the earliest 
Grecian periods to modern eras, The era 
of Grecian legend, the Roman empire, the 
opening of the Christian dispensation, the 
Mohammedan era, the important events 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth centu- 
turies, are discussed in flowing. measure 
and with all the grace of cultivated classic- 
ism, Volume II. contains a continuation 
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of chronicles and characters, and ‘‘ Orval,” 
and other poems. Many of the poems 
abound in humorous allusions to the in- 
consistencies of church, state, and society, 
while their general moral influence is 
healthful. Some of the imitations and 
paraphrases of celebrated European au- 
thors are excellent, especially those of 
Dante and Lucretius. 


—_—— 


THe Worxksuop. A Monthly 


Journal, devoted to Progress of the Use- 
ful Arts. Edited by Prof. W. Baumer, 
J. Schnorr, and others. 


We have received the first three numbers 
of this new monthly from Mr, E. Steiger, 
of 17 North William St., New York, and 
must confess our pleasure in examining 
so richly illustrated a work devoted to the 
mechanical arts. Its application seems 
general; architects, builders, cabinet-mak- 
ers, carpenters, sculptors, plasterers, deco- 
tors, engravers, workers in metal, painters, 
weavers, potters, etc., etc., may all find 
something of value in its pages. There is 
no periodical work issued by the American 
press that can surpass it in richness of il- 
lustration. 

Price, $5 40 a year. 
50 cents. 


Specimen numbers, 


Steven Lawrence, YEOMAN. 


A novel. By Mrs. Edwards; author of 
‘“ Archie Lovell,’ etc. Elegantly illus- 
trated. Author’s edition—printed from 
advance sheets. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


For neatness of style and delicacy of 
characterization, Mrs. Edwards’ novels are 
conspicuous in the modern whirl of sensa- 
tionalism. We will not say that this vol- 
ume is a paragon of excellence in the realm 
of fictitious literature, but we do say that 
it were better for those who will read 
novels to read something of this kind, and 
avoid the extravagance and sensationalism 
of the common miscellaneous literature of 
the day. 


Farminc For Boys. What 


They Have Done, and What Others May 
Do, in the Cultivation of Farm and 
Garden ; How to Begin, How to Proceed, 
and What to Aim At. By the Author of 
“Ten Acres Enough.” With illustra- 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


The reading of ‘‘ Ten Acres Enough” af- 
forded us much pleasure and instruction, 
as it doubtless has thousands of others; 
and the present work, bearing as it does 
the evidence of like authorship, can not 
fail to interest and instruct all who read 
it. To boys—and girls, too—who enjoy 
the luxuries of farm or rural life, with op- 
portunities for garden or field cultivation, 
this book will not only be found as enter- 
taining as a story, but as instructive as a 
school manual on agricultural subjects. 
It furnishes many practical hints by which 
children may be enabled to make profitable 
use of a waste garden corner or an untilled 
acre. It, besides, has such an air of reality, 
that we have little donbt of the book’s 
being based upon facts. 





New Music.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. C. M. TREMAINE (suc- 
cessor to Horace Waters), 481 Broadway, 
the following pieces of Music, just pub- 
lished: “La Belle Héléne,” Polka, Ar- 
ranged by Cull. 30 cents, ‘‘La Belle 
Danseuse,” Mazourka Elégante. Cull. 40 
cents. ‘Think of Me,” Nocturne. T. N. 
Pattison. 60 cents. “The Bridge O’er 
the River.’ W. ©. Baker. 40 cents. 
“Captain Jinks.” T. Maclagan. 30 cents. 
“Day by Day.’ W. R. Dempster. 40 
cents. “My own Eileen Bawn.” Mal- 
méne. 80cents. ‘Mother’s Little One.” 
G. F. Sargent, Esq. 30 cents. 
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Tre Lapies’ Repostrory, 
now in its twenty-eighth volume, though 
always an excellent family magazine, 
seems to improve with each succeeding 
year. It is now one of the best serial pub- 
lications of a religious character—in 
which every member of the family would 
find profitable reading—produced in Amer- 
ica. Terms, $3 50 a year, Cincinnati: 
Messrs. Poe & Hitchcock. 


Tue following volumes of 
their ‘‘Cheap Editions’? of Charles Dick- 
ens’ and Sir Walter Scott’s works have 
been received from T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, of Philadelphia. Each volume men- 
tioned contains a novel complete. 

Tue Hauntep House. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Price 25 cents. 

A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. By Charles 
Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Somesopy’s Luacace. His leaving it 
till called for; his boots, umbrella, dress- 


ing-case, brown paper parcel, etc. ~By 
Charles Dickens. Price 25 cents. 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER. By 


Charles Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Mrs. Lirgrsr’s Lopernes, and Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy. By Charles Dickens. 
Price 25 cents. 

Lirrt oF JosEPH GRIMALDI, the noted 
English clown, Written out from Gri- 
maldi’s own Manuscript and Notes. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 50 cents. 


HEART OF MripLoTuiaANn. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Price 20 cents. 

Tur Biuack Dwarr, and the Legend of 
Montrose. By Sir Walter Scott. Price 
20 cents. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Price 20 cents. 

Tuz Monastery. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 20 cents. 

THE ABBOT. 
Price 20 cents. 

THE PIRATE. 
Price 20 cents, 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 








Es our Correspondents. 





SpeciaL InrLuENcCE.—How 
can one organ gain control over the whole 
body contrary to the force of common 
sense, the person being intelligent ? 

Ans. That question to a phrenologist 
or physiologist answers itself; still it may 
need a formal answer. Sometimes the 
musical faculty will lead one, contrary 
to common gense, to devote that time to 
the practice of music which ought to be 
employed in earning food or clothing. 
Sometimes the love of fun leads men into 
jolly company, to the neglect of their busi- 
ness. Sometimes Alimentiveness leads 
men to use liquor, tobacco, or opium. 
The habit becomes formed, and though 
they struggle intellectually and morally 
to rid themselves of it, they find it next to 
impossible to do so. One is inflated with 
ambition, another with pride; another is 
depressed, contrary to common sense, and 
although he knows he is not surrounded by 
danger, yet the feeling of Cautiousness is 
feverish, and he can not help thinking 
himself in imminent peril. Another be- 
comes a slave to lust, and against his own 
better judgment and every other restrain- 
ing element rushes onward to ruin, It is 
the indulgence of appetites and passions 


‘unduly which makes them assume such 


control over men. A normal appetite or 
passion may become one’s master through 
abuse and perversion. One takes opium, 
as prescribed bya physician, for neuralgia, 
and becomes ultimately a slave to it, and 











he would take it if he had to steal the 
funds with which to buy it. All such dis- 
positions are opposed to common sense, 


Continuity Smatu.—lI have 
a good memory and but little Continuity. 
I have often wondered why I should not 
secure as good a standing in my classes as 
others, my memory being good. I never 
could study or place my mind in the least 
upon my books, especially when others 
were talking or there was any noise. The 
question is, can I improve Continuity, and 
how? 

Ans. You can improve this organ by 
using it. It is, in faet, the only way to 
improve any organ; and haying a good 
memory, if you can learn to hold the 
mind to its work, you can attain a good 


standing in your class. 





Brst Works on Borany.— 
Gray’s Botanical Series now forms the 
most complete set of works on the sub- 
ject. They are extensively used both in 
this and in the old country. They consist 
of: Gray’s “How PiLants Grow.” A 
Botany for Young People, $1 25. Gray’s 
LEssons IN Botany, $175. Gray's MAn- 
UAL OF BoTany, $3. GRray’s MANUAL 
AND Lessons. In 1 vol. $3 75. Gray’s 
MANUAL, WITH MossxEs, ETc., $4 50. 
Gray’s STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC 
Borany. (Revised and improved edition 
of the Botanical Text-Book.) $4. Gray's 
GENERA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED 
States. Illustrated. 2vols. $20. Frora 
OF THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES. By A. 
W. Chapman, M.D. $4 50. May be or- 
dered from this office. 





Ts PHrenoioecy Fararistic? 
—Ans, The parties who base their oppo- 
sition to phrenological teachings on the as- 
sertion or assumption that those teachings 
declare man to bea congeries of certain tal- 
ents, dispositions, and peculiarities by vir- 
tue of certain fixed physical conditions; that 
he is what he is in consequence of an unal- 
terable organization, and therefore thinks 
and acts not from choice but from an una- 
voidable necessity, are muchin error. Does 
any candid, intelligent man impute fatalism 
to anatomy and physiology because those 
systems declare in the most positive terms 
the constitution of man physically, how he 
is organized, what is requisite for healthy 
and symmetrical bodily functions, how 
those functions may be disturbed by ex- 
ternal or internal means, how the whole 
human economy may be promoted or de- 
preciated, how intimately mind—thought 
and emotion—is related with body, the 
condition of one affecting the condition of 
the other? By no means; and yet Phre- 
nology can not scarcely be said to go further 
in its prescriptions than those two sciences. 

Again, why impute tendencies to a sys- 
tem dependent upon, and explanatory of, 
physical phenomena, if those tendencies 
appear in the methodical presentation of 
such phenomena? The system can not 
be made responsible for what it discerns in 
the field of inquiry which is chosen for its 
sphere. We must not be understood here 
as admitting the fatalistic tendencies of 
Phrenology, but as discussing the question 
affirmatively. Phrenology did not make 
man, any more than the sciences of geology 
or chemistry made the rocks and the vari- 
ous substances composing the soil. Phre- 
nology has created nothing, it has only dis- 
covered the properties and functions of 
things already existing. Ifto ascertain by 
analysis that water is composed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen in certain proportions, or 
that atmospheric air is made up of oxygen 
and nitrogen in certain proportions, is to 
impute a fatalistic tendency to chemistr?, 
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the science which has determined merely 
that water and atmospheric air, things 
supposed to have existed thousands of 
years, are so constituted, we will admit 
that Phrenology must succumb to the ** soft 
impeachment.” 

If to state that Geology has discovered 
and classified the rocks and strata of the 
earth’s crust, and thus simplified, or, 
rather, methodized, the labor of those men 
who excavate and analyze the various 
formations in their search for truth, is to 
accuse geology with enunciating fatalistic 
heresies, Phrenology must plead equal 
guilt. 


If to assert the established truths of 
Physiology, to declare that by it are deter- 
mined what may and what may not be 
eaten with healthful results, what is poison 
to the blood and death to the man, how the 
functions of mastication, deglutition, di- 
gestion, and assimilation are conducted, is 
to convict Physiology of fatalism, then 
Phrenology is as heretical andas fatalistic. 
The absurdity of such imputations is 
palpable. No inductive method or system 
can be affected by moral or ethical postu- 
lates. It is not responsible for the simple 
facts it gathers and arranges into a definite 
and convenient form. If inevitable con- 
clusions drawn from the facts contradict 
certain premises generally received by re- 
ligious people as orthodox, then the best 
way to dispose of the matter is for those 
people to relinquish those premises and 
stand by the facts. That which will not 
bear inspection, though it may be very 

pleasant to believe, should not be main- 
tained. Fact, and fact only, should be our 
basis in thought and action where import- 
ant consequences are involved. Such is 
the reasoning of common-sense; and yet, 
in one sense, there may be a fatalistic 
bearing implied in such reasoning. Thus, 
given certain facts which sustain certain 
relations with each other; the conclusions 
growing out of such relations being inevi- 
table, therefore absolute, are substantially 
fatalistic; in other words, all established 
causes for certain effects are, so far as moral 
considerations are concerned, fatalistic. 
However, for Phrenology we claim that 
while it has for a basis certain well-es- 
tablished principles, it recognizes fully the 
influences of position and association as 
modifying mental conditions. Organiza- 
tion, temperament, and culture are con- 
sidered when science would determine 
character, just as the navigator consults 
the barometer, the sky, and the wind when 
he would determine the character of the 
weather; and if the phrenologist discovers 
defects in the organization, he indicates 
their nature, and explains the method to 
be pursued to remedy such defects. He 
prescribes for the sick mind just as the 
physician prescribes for the sick body. 
Were the organization unchangeable, then 
were man indeed fatally constituted, and 
incapable of applying the beneficial sug- 
gestions of the true phrenologist. Hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands, of improved and 
enlightened minds are willing to stand up 
now and testify in grateful accents to the 
good wrought in them mentally and physi- 
cally by the appreciation and application 
of Phrenology. Can fatalism stand such 
testimony? We trow not. 


But there is one important consideration 
which we have disregarded in our purely 
logical discussion of the question, and that 
is the influence of grace, and that, in our 
opinion, lifts the whole matter beyond the 
reach of fatalism. The regenerating and 
ameliorating influence of God's spirit on 
the heart can not be estimated, hence the 
Scriptural precept, ‘“‘My grace is suf- 
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ficient.’ And we believe that no man is 
so badly constituted that he can not be 
improved and refined. 


Ricnu Wire anp Poor Hvs- 
BAND.—Do you think it dangerous for a 
young man without property to marry a 
young woman who has suddenly become 
wealthy ? 

Ans. That depenas very much on who 
the woman is, and somewhat on who the 
man is. If she loves him, and is sen- 
sible, it will be a good thing that she 
has the money. It will give her a kind of 
independence which will raise her above 
the mean dictation and petty control which 
some men unthinkingly and meanly exer- 
cise over woman because she is dependent. 
If we were in the market, we would not 
hesitate to marry under the circumstances 
referred to. 








u ublisher’s Department. 


Our ANNUAL OF PHRENOL- 
OGY AND PHysIoGNOMY FOR 1869 is now 
‘‘in the works,’ and will be published 
early in the autumn. It will be hand- 
somely illustrated, containing eighty or 
more 12mo pages, printed on fine paper, 
and be sold for 25 cents per copy. The 
Annual for the year 1868 had a very large 
circulation. We expect.a still larger de- 
mand for that of 1869—say from seventy- 
five toa hundred thousand. A few pages 
will be allotted to appropriate announce- 
ments, including the titles of excellent 
books on natural science and education. 
To secure insertion, advertisements must 
reach this office before the 1st of Septem- 
ber. The rates will be made known on 
application. 

Purenotocy in MicnieGan. 
—We are in receipt of a large club of sub- 
scribers from Ridgeway, Mich., obtained 
by Mr. J. C. Schreder, resulting from lec- 
tures recently given by Mr. R. C. Barrett, 
of Ohio. This geptleman is said to have 
given a course of lectures in the M. E. 
church at Ridgeway, with great accept- 
ance, and to have taught a class of more 
than sixty persons in that town. We hope 
to hear more of this promising lecturer, 
and of those benefited by his teachings 





In Apvance, or Discon- 
TINUED.—It is from no feeling discour- 
teous that we discontinue. sending the 
JOURNAL when the time for which it has 
been paid for expires. It is painful to 
feel that we must part company at any 
time; but we have no right to continue 
sending the JouRNAL and to hold a sub- 
scriber responsible for future payment. 
It is every way better to have pay in ad- 
vance, and stop when the time expires. 
In this case the accounts are easily kept, 
and each knows exactly how the matter 
stands. 


PATTERSON vs. PHRENOLOGY. 
—Several vigilant correspondents in the 
the West have notified us of an attack, by 
one Patterson, on Phrenology and phre- 
nologists, which they deem worthy of no- 
tice. We have seen the spleeny articles 
referred to, and will reply to them shorily. 
Without haying seen the writer, we ven- 
ture the opinion that he is a cold, dyspep- 
tic, negative, combative spirit; that he 
is worse than a doubting Thomas, and de- 
lights in criticism. But, in opposing 
Phrenology, he is ‘t kicking against the 


pricks,” as we shall show and as he will 
feel, Those who have favored us with in- 
formation concerning the obscure ‘ pro- 
Jessor” have our thanks, 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


CoMPARISONS. WITH OTHER 
JOURNALS.—Onur remarks under this head, 
published in the June number, were unac- 
countably inaccurate. Each of the amounts 
in figures should have had a cipher added 
to indicate the trueamount. Wereproduce 
the statements with corrections: 

‘*Some of our cotemporaries have taken 
considerable pains to show up comparative 
statements of reading matter as furnished 
to their patrons during the past year. The 
Educator, published at $1 a year, prints 
about 50,000 ems monthly; the New York 
Teacher, published at $1 50, prints 45,000 
ems monthly; the American Educational 
Monthly, subscription the same as the last, 
about 63,000 ems; and all's Journal of 
Health, published at $1 50, prints some 
30,000 ems. Our present rate is $3 a year, 
and proportionately we should print double 
the quantity of matter furnished by those 
three monthlies last mentioned. 
the American Educational as a fair stand- 
ard, we would do our readers full justice by 
giving them 126,000 ems of reading matter. 
What, however, is the fact? An examina- 
tion of our printer’s bills enables us. to 
make the astonishing announcement, that 
in reading matter alone over 150,000 ems 
monthly are furnished. Verily our recent 
advance of the subscription price is far 
within bounds. Onur old readers, of course, 
would rebel at any curtailment in the num- 
ber of pages. They keep crying out for 
more, more. Well, kind friends, we fain 
would meet the demand; and should our 
circulation reach 50,000, we may make fur- 
ther improvements in accordance with such 
liberal support.” 


Reaister Your Letrers.— 
When it is not convenient to procure post- 
office orders to remit in payment for pub- 
lications, it is well to have letters regis- 
tered. More care is taken of such letters 
by the post-office authorities, and there is 
less danger of losses. 





Letrer Postrace between 
Uncle Sam and Cousin Canada is reduced 
to six cents, when prepaid. The old rate— 
ten cents—is exacted when not prepaid. 
Everybody should, of course, prepay. 


A.New Prcrortat Poster, 
for lectures on Phrenology, Physiology, 
and Physiognomy.—We have just issued 
a very fine illustrated mammoth pictorial 
sheet (29 by 41 inches), printed in colors, 
with a blank space for name and place, 
thus adapting it to the use of all those 
who may desire to have it. It contains 
upward of fifty engraved heads and faces 
of men, women, and animals, illustrating 
nearly every imaginable phase of charac- 
ter. Those wishing a sample by post-may 
send us 25 cents, and it will be forwarded. 
Lecturers will find this the most attractive 
and conspicuous means by which to get 
attention. They will be furnished by the 
quantity at the cost. 

Naturat History or Man. 
—In our advertising columns of this num- 
ber may be found a list of works on Eru- 
NOLOGY. Owing to the increasing interest 
in this interesting subject, we believe 
many of our readers will be glad to draw 
from this list. 


GYMNASTICS AND PrysIcaL 
CuLTuRE.—We give in the present num- 
ber a complete list of works on this very 
important subject. We also have the ac- 
companying apparatus, a list of which, 
with prices, is given in our new ILivus- 
TRATED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 40 
pages. Sent to any address on receipt of 
two red stamps. 


Taking |- 
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InrormaTion Wantep of 
“Dr. E. B. De la Matre,” who was at 
Belvidere, Ill., about 20th January last. 
Should this meet his eye he will know 
whatit means. Any of our Illinois friends 
will confer a favor by letting us know the 
““Dr.’s” whereabouts. 





Where 1s He ?—Inquiries 
reach us as to the whereabouts of one 
JoHN JONES, a Welshman, formerly of 
Pittston, Pa. It appears that he left home 
without leaving any clew to his destina- 
tion. A few friends and many creditors 
will be glad to hear from him. Should he 
report himself promptly it may saye his 
reputation. 


General Items. 


CHEAP SEwInG Macninrs.— 
There is a little thumb-and-finger concern, 
largely advertised, to be sold for $5. It is 
worthiess. There are other machines of- 
fered for $25, and less. Of their merits we 
know very little, but enough to satisfy us 











that the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & © 


Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, etc., which sell at $55 to $75, are 
every way the best; and we have never 
reccmmended any low-priced machine, for 
the simple reason that we do not believe 
they will prove satisfactory to purchasers, 
whatever inducements may be offered to 


agents. We think the dest none too good 
for us. — 
Stritt ir Apvancrs. —Six 


hundred miles of railroad completed ! 
Verily the managers of the Union Pacific 
are progressive. The summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, 8,262 feet above tide-water, has 
been crossed, and left fifty miles behind, 


At the present rate of progressien, by the - 


end of this year 900 miles will be in full 
operation; and it is confidently expected 
that the year 1870 will witness a continuous 
line of rail from the Missouri to the Pacific; 

nay, from Maine to California, Let the 
work go forward. 


A Goop InstruMENT.—One 
who loves the concord of sweet sounds 
could not fail to be pleased with a choral 
organ recently procured by our assistant 
editor from Messrs. Berry & Thompson, of 
this city. It is certainly a little gem in its 
way. If the manufacturers turn out all 
their instruments as good as this one they 
deserve a liberal trade. 


LecturES ON THE THERA- 
PEUTICAL USES OF THE TURKISH BATH, 
by E. C. ANeELt, M.D.—A late number 
of the New York Medical Gazette contains 
one of the best descriptions of this bath 
and its uses yet given to the public. We 
hope soon to give the substance of the 
same to the readers of the PHrENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, for which we shall expect 
to deserve their thanks, 


Tuer “ ANNUAL” APPROVED. 
—A prominent religious weekly of New 
York highly commends our combined 
“Annuals of Phrenology and Physiogno- 
my” as ‘ta capital book for all believers 


and disbelievers”’ in the doctrines set forth 
therein. Its comprehensiveness and clear- 
ness have created a considerable demand 
for it. Price 60 cents, postage prepaid. 


W arer-Cure In Kansas.— 
Dr. Thomas W. Organ, from Illincis, has 
settled in the beautiful town of Emporia, 
Kansas, where he will try to teach the 


laws of health and_ practice the healing 
art on hygienic principles. Dr. Organ 
will deliver courses of lectures when and 
where circumstances favor, 









— 


S. R. WELLS, New York, 





1868.] 
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[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
For what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rateof $1 aline.] 





Tar Hyermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Dz La Verane, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 








Hyerentc Curr, Burratro, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





InstituTE of Practical Civil 
Enginecring, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 





W orks on Man.—For New 
Tilustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiclogy, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
teties, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and E-hnology, send two stamps to 8S. R. 
WELI1S, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 





Tur Protestant Cuurcu- 
man.--A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Devoted to the adyocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Ritualism and Rationalism ; 
the cefense of the ** Liberty of Preaching,” 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
witan Hvangelical Churches. 

Tue Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and Jay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 633 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Terms: $4 perannum. To Clergymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries, $2. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O., New York. 





JENKINS’ Vest-Pockrt LEXx- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
tf. 





Tue ILttusrraTEep CHicaco 

News has Cartoons each week by 
THOMAS NAST, 
and pictures from other first-rate artists. 
The latest serial entitled 
“THE FENWAYS,”” 

by J. T. Trowbridge, who is popularly 
known as the author of ‘‘ Neighbor Jack- 
wood,” ‘‘Coupon Bonds,” etc. 

Short spicy stories; lively correspond- 
ence; critical articles on the ‘‘Stage;” 
pleasant talk by “The Saunterer ;” light 
chit-chat, etc., etc. 

For sale by Newsdealers in all places. 

FARNUM & CHURCH, Publishers, 

4t. Chicago. 
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Goop Graprs.—Wuo WiLL 
Have Tupm?—We have just made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Fmrris & Cay- 
woop, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for vines of 
the different numbers of their celebrated 
“WALTER” GRAPE, which we offer as 
PREMIUMS TO CLUBs for the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL at the following rates: 

For 5 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$5 “ Walter’? Grapevine. 

For 10 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10 and one $3 vine. 

For 20 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, one $5, one $4, and two $3 vines. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, one $4, and two $3 vines, and 
one copy of the JourNAL gratis, And larger 
clubs at same proportion. 





All packages done up in a careful and 
compact manner, and forwarded by exprees 
* 

Neighbors and friends by clubbing to- 
gether can have the Journat, and at the 
same time secure the introduction of this 
A full 
description will be found in the JourNaL 
for October, 1867, or circular will be sent 
by mail on receipt of stamps. Address S. 
R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


from the nurseries, 


valuable grape in their vicinity. 











JOURNAL. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, 9th May, 1868, 


To Wueeter & Wirtson, of 
New York: 

Sirs ; The Department has received One 
Gold Medal, awarded to your firm on Sew- 
ing and Button-HMole Machines, at the 
Paris Universal Exposition of 1867. 

Your obedient servant, 
WitiiaAm H, Sewarp. 

Messrs. WHEELER & Witson, No, 625 
Broadway, expose in their window the 
original Gold Medal awarded them at the 
Paris Exposition, for Sewing and Button- 
Hole Machines; the only gold medal for 
this branch of manufacture, over eighty- 
two competitors.—Sunday Dispatch. 

[This is the machine we give as a 
premium for subscriptions to the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL.—ED. | 





Dr. Jenkins’ Hyerentc In- 
STITUTION, Binghamton, affords the best 
facilities for the treatment of all forms of 
chronic diseases. A few hygienic boarders 
can be accommodated. Special treatment 
given to ladies by Mrs. Jenkins. Address 
E. S. JENKINS, M.D., or MRS. L. A. 
JENKINS, M.D., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Good Books by Mail.—Any 
Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at Publisher’s prices, from 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Natural History. Contri 
$5 ; by mail, $5 50. 


$2 50. 


gravings. $2 00. 


or Man. By J.C. Hall, M.D. $4 00. 
Prichard’s Natural History 


colored, and one sheet of letterpress. 





M.D., on the Varietics of Man. 
French originals, by 
College, Gambridge. 


$8. 


By J. P. Lesley. $4 00. 





Ethnology; or, Natural History of Man. 


Types of Mankind; or, Ethnological Researches Based upon the 
Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon their 
Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Biblical History. Illustrated by Selections 
from the Unedited Papers of Samuel George Morton, 
tributions from Prof. L. Agassiz, LL.D., W. Usher, M.D., and Prof. H, 8. Patterson, 
M.D. By J.C. Nott, M.D., and George R. Gliddon. 


Indigenous Races of the Earth; or, New Chapters of Ethnological 
Inquiry, including Monographs on Special Departments of Philology, Iconography, 
Cranioscopy, Palxontology, Pathology, Archeology, Comparative Geography, and 

ini by Alfred Maury, Francis Pulsky, and J. A. Meigs, 

M.D. (with communications from Profs. Leidy and Agassiz), presenting Fresh 

Investigations, Documents, and Materials. J.C. Nott, M.D., and George R. Gliddon. 


The Races of the Old World, a Manual of Ethnology. By C. L. Brace. 


The Origin of Species, by means of Natural Selection; or, the Preserva- 
tion of Favored Races in the Struggle for Life. 


The Origin of Species; or, the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic 
Nature. A Course of Six Lectures to Working-men. By Thomas H. Huxley. $1 25. 


Huxley’s Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature. 
Smith’s Natural History of the Human Species; its Typical Forms, 


Primeyal Distribution, Filiations, and Migrations. 


The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution. 
Pickering, M.D., to which is prefixed an Analytical Synopsis of the NaruRAL History 


of Man, comprising Inquiries into the 
Modifying Infiuences of Physical and Moral Agencies on the Different Tribes of the 
Human Family. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. By Edwin Norris, of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 62 colored plates, engraved on steel, 
and 100 engravings on wood, Cloth, $20 00. 


Prichard’s Six Hthnographical Maps. 
Ilistory of Man, and to the Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. Folio, 
Second Edition. 
The Plurality of the Human Race. By Georges Pouchest. Translated 
and Edited by Hugh J. C. Beavan, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


Lake Habitations, and Pre-Historic Remains in the Turbaries and 
Marl-Beds of Northern and Central Italy. By Bartolomeo Gastaldi, Professor of 
Mineralogy in the College of Engineering at Turin. 
and Idited by Charles Harcourt Chambers, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. $4 00. 

The Anthropological Treatises of Johann Friedrich Blumenbach, 
with memories of him by Marx and Flourens, and an account of his Anthropological 
Museum by Professor R. Wagner, and the inaugural dissertation of John Hunter, 

Translated and Edited from the Latin, German, and 

Thomas Bendyshe, M.A., V.P.A.8.L., Fellow of the King’s 


Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of the Sciences. 


Man! Where, Whence, and Whither? Being a Glance at Man in his 
Natural History Relations. By David Page, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. $1 50. 


The Illustrated Natural History of Man, in all Countries of the World. 
By Rey. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., with Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, and others. 
This work is now being published in London in thirty-two monthly parts, twelve of 
which are now ready. Price, 50 cents each. For sale by 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


M.D., and by additional con- 
$5; or by mail, $5 50. 


By Charles Darwin, M.A. $2 50. 


$1 50. | 
Illustrated by numerous En- 


By Charles 


Supplement to the Natural 
$10 00. 


$4 00. 


Translated from the Italian, 





‘dealers keep it for sale. 





Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.] 


NOW READY, 


Eclectic Magazine 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER: 
EMBELLISHMENT, 


NAPOLEON IN PRISON AT NICE. 
I. The Qneen’s Book. 
—Lond. Quarterly Review. 
If. Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
—Frazer’s Magazine. 
Ii. A Roman Actor, Quintius Roscius. 
—Dublin University. 
IY. The Wife's Revenge. 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 
V. The Eastern Question. Concluded. 
VI. 
Vik 
Vil. 
Ix. 








—Lond. Quarterly Review. 
What is Turkey ? 
The Seychelles. 

—Com’r Maclay, U.S.N. 

The Enchantress. 
—Colburn’s New Monthly. 
The Blockade; an Episode of 
the End of the Empire. Con- 
tinued. 
—Translated from the French 
for the EcLEcTIc, 
Modern Mothers. 
—Saturday Review. 
Simson’s History of the Gypsies. 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
A Great Chapter in History. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Jack Osborne’s Wooing. 
—Bentley’s “Miscellany. 
The Island of Mitylene. 
—The Editor. 
The Poetry and Utility of Tears. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
Voltaire Dying. 

—Lond. Popular Journal. 
Napoleon in the Prison of Nice. 
Poetry. —The Editor. 
Notes on Books. 

XX. Science. 

XXI. Varieties. 

Every new subscriber paying $5 in ad- 
vance will receive either of the following 
beautiful chromo oil-paintings : 

BASKET OF PEACHES, 
Or PIPER AND NUT-CRACKER,. 
TERMS OF THE ECLECTIC: 

Single copies, 45 cents: one copy, one 
year, $5; two copies, one year, $9; five 
copies, one year, $20. Address, 

W. H. BIDWELL & CO., 
5 Beekman 8t., New York. 


xX. 
XI. 
XII. 
XII. 
XLV. 
XY. 
XVI. 
XVII. 


XVII. 
XIX. 





Chickering & Sons’? 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
GRANDS, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS. 


Messrs. C. & Sons 
at the Paris the First 
Grand Prize—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three First Premiums during the past 
forty-five years. 


WAREROOMS, 
652 BROADWAY. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children ; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry Minton, M.D. Price, cloth, 
$3; sheep, $4. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 
York. 


The New [iustrated Paper, 
The ILLUSTRATED Cuicaco News is gain- 
ing favor rapidly. Its Cartoons, by Nast, 
and other capital illustrations, Trow- 
bridge’s Characteristic Story, its shorter 
Stories, Correspondence, Chit-Chat, Gos- 
sip by the ‘‘Saunterer,”’ etc., are gaining 
for it an enviable reputation. All news- 
The price for 
each copy is Ten Cents, and the subscrip- 
tion price is Four Dollars per year, the 
same as of other papers of its class. 

FARNUM & CHURCH, Publishers, No. 
42 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 4t. 


were awarded 
Exposition 


5t. 
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‘American School Insti- 
tute,” a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
founded 1855, 
ai To aid all who seek well-qualified 
teachers. i 
2. To represent teachers who desire 
positions. \ ; 

3. To give parents information of good 
schools. 

4, To sell, rent, and exchange school 
properties. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 

M. J. Youna, Secretary. 

14 Bond St., New York. 


“HE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT 
PLACE.” 

Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
“ AweR. ScHoon Inst.’’ a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Its patrons and 
friends are among the first educational 
and business men, 

t= Principals, 
others, should examine the ‘t Teachers’ 
Bulletin’? whenever they want teachers. 

t=" Those who seek positions should 
have the ‘‘ Application Form.” 


TESTIMONY. 

‘“*T know the ‘ AMER. ScHoot Inst.’ to be 
possessed of the most reliable and extended 
Sacilities.’-—Rev. C. V. Spnar, Principal 

Young Ladies’ Institute, Pitisfield, Mass. 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

School Officers, and 
| 
| 
{ 
1 
| 
t 
| 
“The benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 
{ 
i 
| 
{ 
‘ 
i 
t 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
1 
i 
| 
| 
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are happily conceived and admirably 
realized in the ‘ AMER. Scuoou Inst.’ *>— 
Epwarp G. Tyrer, Ontario Female Semi- 
nary, NV. Y. 

‘* Experience has taught me that I may 
safely rely upon it when I want teachers.”’ 
—Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Bordentown Fe- 
male College, New Jersey. 

“‘T commend it to the entire confidence 
of all.”"—Rey. D. C. VAN Norman, LL.D., 
New York. 

“The business of the Institute is syste- 
matically conducted. The proprietors are 
liberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qualified for their duties.”’---O. R. WIL- 
att ae wees Institute, White Plains, 


‘* Having tried the ‘Amer. Scuoon InstT.,’ 
Iregard it a most desirable medium for 
supplying our schools and seminaries with 
the best teachers, and for representing 
well-qualified teachers who wish employ- 
ment. All who are seeking teachers will 
find a wide range from which to select, 
with an assurance that in stating character 
and qualifications there is no * humbug,’ 
and there can be nomistake. Teachers will 
find situations for which they may other- 
wise may seekin vain. The highly respec- 
table character of those who conduct the 
Institute insure fair dealing, with kindand 
polite treatment.”’--Rey. HBEN S. STEARNS, 
gle Albany Female Academy, New 

Pork. * 

‘“The most remarkable exponent of what 
method may accomplish, is that system of 
educational tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the ‘ Amer. ScHoot Inst.’ Here 
is a set of gentlemen who keep posted on 
the entire educational wants of the country. 
Every department, high or Jow, comes 
within the plan. The apparatus, the lit- 
erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 

| ional Statistics.” 
i ‘* Mark the value of such knowledge. In 
| a time consideration, what saving! In- 
| stead of schools being closed or suffered to 
decline until the right man turns up, ome 
) is provided whose calibre is known—' The 
| right man in the right place.’ The loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
are happily avoided.”’—Rey, SAMUEL Lock- 
woop, Keyport, N. J. 3t. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
; Choir, etc. 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 
Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $i. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
* MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 
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Gymnastics and Physical Culture.—We give below a com- 
plete list of the best works on this all-important subject. 


Illustrated Family Gymnasium.—Containing the most improved meth- 


ods of applying 
Development of 


tions. By R. T. Trall, M.D: $1 75. 


New Gymnastics, for Men, Women, and Children. 


M.D. “$1 %. 


Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises to the 
the Bodily Organs, the Invigoration of their Functions, the Preser- 
vation of Health, and the Cure of Disease and Deformities. 


With numerous illustra- 


By Dio Lewis, 


Weak Lungs, and How to make them Strong; or, Diseases of the 


Organs of the Chest, with their Home Treatment by the Movement-Cure. 


Lewis, M.D. Illustrated. $1 75. 


By Dio 


Physical Perfection; or, the Philosophy of Human Beauty—showing 
How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, 


and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of Age. By D. H. 


Manual of Physical Exercises, comprising Gymnastics, Calisthenics, 
Rowing, Sailing, Skating, Swimming, Fencing, Sparring, Cricket, Base Ball, etc. ; 
together with Rules for Training, and Sanitary Suggestions. By William Wood. $1 50. 

Manual of Calisthenics, a Systematic Drill-Book without Apparatus, for 
Schools, Families, and Gymnasiums, with Music to accompany the Exercises. 

By J. M. Watson. $1 25. 

Hand-Book of .Calisthenics and Gymnastics, a Complete Drill-Book 
for Schools, Families, and Gymnasiums, with Music to accompany the Exercises. 

By J. M. Watson. 

The Indian Club Exercise, with Explanatory Figures and Positions, 
Photographed from Life; also, General Remarks on Physical Culture. 
with Portraitures of celebrated Athletes, exhibiting great Muscular Development from 
the Club Exercise, engraved from photographs expressly for this work. By 8. D. 


trated from Original Designs. 


Illustrated from Original Designs, 


Kehoe. $2 50. 


Use. By W.L. Rathe. 40 cents. 


John Hulley. $5 00. 


Henry de Laspée. 
E. Beecher. $1 00. 


and Effects. 


of General Hygiene. 





Ji acques. $1 75. 


Tllus- 


$2 5. 


Illustrated 


Manual of Light Gymnastics, for_Instruction in Classes and Private 
A Hand-Book of Gymnastics and Athletics. By E. G. Ravenstein and 


Calisthenics; or, the Elements of Bodily Culture on Pestalozzian Prin- 
ciples, Designed for Practical Education in Schools, Colleges, Families, etc. 
Illustrated with Two Thousand Figures. $12 00. 


Physiology and Calisthenics, for Schools and Families. 


By 


By Catharine 


An Illustrated Sketch of the Movement-Cure, its Principles, Methods, 
By George H. Taylor, M.D. 25 cents. 


An Exposition of the Swedish Movement-Cure. 
History and Philosophy of this System of Medical Treatment, with Examples of Single 
Movements, and Directions for their Use in Various Forms of Chronic Diseases ; 
forming a Complete Manual of Exercises, together with a Summary of the Principles 

By George H. Taylor, q 


Theory and Practice of the Movement-Cure; or, the Treatment of 


Embracing the 


A.M.,M.D. $1 %5. 


Lateral Curvature of the Spine; Paralysis; Indigestion ; Constipation ; Consumption ; 
Angular Curvatures, and other Deformities Mabey ne Incident to Women; Derange- 


ments of the Nervous System, and other C 
By Charles F. Taylor, M.D. Illustrated. $1 5. 


of Localized Movements. 


ronic Affections, by the Swedish System 


Prevention and Cure of Consumption, by the Swedish Movement-Cure; 


The Swedish Movement-Cure. 
By William W. Wier, M.D. 25 cents. 


with Directions for its Home Application. By D. Wark, M.D. 380 cents. 
What It Is and What It Can Do. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
sStereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 





Pateut Offices. — Inventors 
who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Scientific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensive in the world. Charges 





less than any other reliable agency. A | 


Pamphlet, containing full instructions to 
inventors, is sent gratis. 

handsome Bound Volume, con- 
taining 150 Mechanical Engravings, and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. Address 

MUNN & CO., 

June 3t 37 Park Row, New York. 





The Practical Farmer and 
RouraAu ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, payable in 
advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 
Pepa Sd of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 





Low Priced List. 

Booxs By Post at Haut¥F Price! We 
have a few copies or remnants of editions 
which we will sell at one half the regular 
prices at this office, and simply adding 
postage when sent by mail. This offer 
will hold good during the present month, 
or till all shall be sold. The books will be 
sent, postage prepaid by us, on receipt of 
the smallest price named. 





Tue PuiLtosopHy or SAcRED HisTorY 
Considered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
Graham. Regular price, $3; present, $1 75. 

Tue Power OF Krnpness; Inculcating 
the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
75 cents. By first post 40 cents. 


FAMILIAR Lessons on Astronomy. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in Schools 
and Families. $1 50. Now %%5 cents. 


InLusTRATED Botany. With more than 
One Hundred Engravings; with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. $1 50. 
Now only 87 cents. 


Tur Famimy Dentist; a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth, with various Recipes 
for their Preservation. $1 50: 87 cents. 


Tue PuystoLoey oF Dierstion, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Surgeon in U. 8. Army. 
Very scarce. $150. Now 87 cents. 

HyDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE. With 
plain observations on Drugs, Diet, Water, 
Air, and Exercise, With Notes and Ob- 
servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. 87 cents. 


THE WaTER-CURE MANUAL. The va- 


rious Modes of Bathing Illustrated, and | 





[J ULY, 





Curative Effects of Water Treatment 
given. $150. Now only 87 cents. 


THE WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of various Diseases 
Treated with Water. $1 75. 87 cents. 


Dr. ALcort oN THE UsE OF TOBACCO, 
25 cents. By post, 15 cents. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MESMERISM. By 
Dr. Dods. 50 cents. 30 cents. 


ScieNcE oF TuE Sou, Physiologically 
and Philosophically considered. By Dr. 
Haddock. 60 cents. Only 30 cents. 


Tue PHILosopHy oF ELECTRICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY ; being a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures. By Dr. Dods. $1 50. 87 cents. 


CuEmisTry and its applications to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce, By 
Prof. Liebig. 50 cents. 30 cents. 


Tuer PRAcTICE oF WaATER-CuURE, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. By 
Drs. Wilson and Gully. 50 cents. We 
send a copy for 30 cents. 


ERRoRS IN THE Practice oF WATER- 
Cure. By J. H. Rausse. Retail 50 cents. 
Now 30 cents. ‘ 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICE OF 
WATER-CuRE. 2 cents, for 15 cents. 


PuHILOsoPHY OF THE WATER-CuRE. A 
Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity. By John Balburnie, 
M.D. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 


Tire PRINCIPLES OF HYDROPATHY ; being 
a plain familiar Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of the Water-Cure System. By D. 
A. Harsha. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. 
trated. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 


Tur CHOLERA; its Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure; with all Bowel Complaints ; 
showing the inefficacy of the Drug-Treat- 
ment and the superiozity of the Water- 
Cure. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 

CURIOSITIES OF ComMMON WATER, to 
which are added some Rules for Preserving 
Health by a Proper Course of Diet. 50 cents, 
for 30 cents. 

EXPERIENCE IN WATER-CurE. A familiar 


Exposition of the Principles and Results 
of Water-'Treatment. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 


Tlus- 





It is not probable that other editions of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copies should order them at once. 

We can also send a few copies of the fol- 
lowing, by mail, at reduced prices. Some 
of them are a little shop-worn, but many 
of them are entirely fresh, 





BEECHER’s RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN, in the School, the Family, and 
the Church. Retail $1 %5, for $1 25. 

An APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, in Behalf 
of their Rights as Authorized Interpreters 
of the Bible. By C. E. Beecher. Retail 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

Sens oF THE TrmES; the Dangers to 
Religious Liberty in the Present State of 
the World. By Bunsen. Retail $1 50, for 
$1 13. 


Tne RESULTS OF SLAVERY. By Cochin. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tue Last YEARS oF HENRY CLAY. 
C. Colton. Retail $2 75, for $1 7%. 

QuEsTIONS TO MarsH’s ECCLESIASTICAL 
History. Retail 75 cents, for 50 cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE OPERA. Retail 50 
cents, for 40 cents. 

Napo.teon III. my Iraty, and other 
Poems. By E. B. Browning. 5 cents, for 
50 cents. 

WESTWARD Empire; or, the great Drama 
of Human Progress. By E. L. Magoon. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. ‘ 

CLARA; or, Slave Life in Europe. A 
novel. $1 50, for $1 13. 

SoctAL RELATIONS IN_OUR SOUTHERN 
States. By D. R. Hundley. $1 50, for 
$1 13. 

SprrirvuaL Progress; or, Instructions 


By 


in the Divine Life of the Soul. Retail 
$1 50, for $1 13. 
PasToRAL REMINISCENCES. By 8. R. 


Kallock. $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tur EneiisH LANGUAGE IN ITs _ELE- 
MENTS AND Forms, for Schools and Fami- 
lies. By W. C. Fowler. $2 00, for $1 50. 

Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Our New Catalogue 
Dies. More than 
made with them. 





Free! 

of inp i appre 
a month is bein 1, 
a SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Eclectic Medical College of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

This College Holds Three Sessions each 
Year. 

The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of January, 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
ist, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

Joseph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
John Buchanan, M.D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 

the Neryous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

_ Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instrue- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe KEcrecric Menprica. 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The most original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
Splendid inducements to subscribers for 
1868. Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. 
sent free, 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
HEALING or PINE TAR SOAP. 
Patented March 12th, 1867. 


For the Toilet, Nursery, and Bath this | 


Soap has no equal. It Cures Pimples, 

Rash, Chapped Hands, and all Diseases of 

ee Scalp and Skin. Is a good Shaving 
oap. 


WHAT THOSE SAY WHO USE IT. 

Baldness Cured. —Tt is bringing my 
hair in beautifully. I consider it the best. 
hair renovator in use.—M. H. Comps, 218 
Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I have used it for catarrh in the head, 
making a suds and snufling it through the 
nese, and it has cured me. I use it con- 
stantly for the toilet, and consider it the 
best soap for that purpose.—G. R. BENson, 
Office of the U. S. Life Ins. Ce., 40 Wall 
St., N. Y. 

I have used your Persian Healing Soap 
in my practice extensively, and it has 
 rghten the best healing soap I ever used. 

t has no equal as a soap for washing the 
heads and skin of childreu.—L. P. ALDRICH, 
M.D., 19 Harrison St., N.Y. 

I had salt rheum badly fifteen years. 
Your soap has made a complete cure.— 
G. M. Barr, 119 West St., N.Y. 

I use it for the toilet and bathing, and 
pp it to any other I have ever known.— 

. H. T. Kine, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, England. 

I have used it for soldier's itch. The 
aad was badly diseased, resembling scald- 
head. A cure was effected in a few days. 
—T.5. P. Lorp, M.D., Chicago, Il. 

It is the best medicine we have ever 
seen for cutaneous eruptions of every kind, 
and every family should have it.—Ammeré- 
can Baptist. 

It accomplishes all it claims.—R. Ham- 
ILTON, M.D., Saratoga, N. Y. 

The wife of Rey. Dr. King, Missionary 
at Athéns, Greece, writes: “I have used 
your Persian Healing Soap for rheumatism, 
and find it exceedingly good.” 

Agents wanted. Send 50 cents for sam- 
ple, or 3 cents for circular 

A, A. CONSTANTINE, 
1t No. 43 Ann Street, N. Y. 





Specimen copy . 
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DIALOGUE. 


Extract from Report of Farmer's 
Club. 










“WittiAM D. Ossporn: Will 
the Club give us its opinion of 
SS Washing-machines? Is it econ- 


SS 


AISSSS omy to pay $14 for one of Doty’s W# 
~ machines? Washing - machines 4 
N 


have so generally proved to bejj 
failures that I am afraid of throw- 
ing away my money upon one. 
““SoLon Roptnson: If you had & 
to pay ten times the money you - 


mention, if would be the best investment you ever made upon your farm, But you must 
not have that alone. Get the Universal Clothes Wringer with it, and your wife and 
children will rise up and call you blessed, for they will find washing made easy.” 


The following Testimonials have been given: 


*“We like our machine much; could not be persuaded to do without it; and with the 
Mae & we feel that we are masters of the position.”.-—Rev. BisHop Scott, M. E. 
Jhurch. 
It is worth one dollar per week in any family.—W. Y. Tribune. 
‘*T give it the most unqualified praise, and pronounce it an indispensable part of the 
machinery of housekeeping.”’-—Rev. HENRY WarRD BEECHER. 
‘*TIn the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanksgiving on Mondays for the in- 
vention of your excellent Wringer.”’—Rey. THeoporE L. Cuyuer. 
Every week has given it a stronger hold upon the affections of the inmates of the 
laundry.—WN. Y. Observer. 
BOTH THESE MACHINES HAVE RECENTLY BEEN GREATLY. IMPROVED. 
You may prove the above statement true by sending the retail price: Washer, $14; 
Extra Cog-Wheel Wringer, $9; and we will forward to places where no one is selling, 
either or both, free of charges. If, after a trial of one month, you are not entirely satis- 
fied, we will REFUND THE MONEY onthe return of the machines.—Large discount 
to the trade everywhere._R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 23 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 


WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP. 


Anti-freezing and Double-acting. The best in use. 
We do know that the West Pump is all that any man ever 
requires, being economical, desirable, and efficient... Y. 


Tribune. 
SANCHO-PANZA WIND-MILL. 
Self-regulating, Self-adjusting, and Self-oiling. 
and best. 

It is very strongly built, is cheap, and always under per- 

fect control.— Scientific American. 
OTIS’ PATENT LIGHTNING RODS, 
Of Copper or Galvanized Iron. The only perfect insulation 
in America. 

“T would recommend to the public the use of the Otis’ 

Patent Lightning Conductors.”-—Hon. Horace MANN. 


Agents wanted everywhere, with exclusive right. 
J. D. WEST, & CO., No. 40 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Dollar Magazine for Young Men. 


PACKARD’S MONTHLY. 





An American Magazine devoted to the interests and adapted to the tastes of the young 
men of the country. 
One DotuaRa year. Single copies, fifteen cents. 
This is an earnest effort to supply young men with unexceptionable reading matter, at 
so low a rate that there can be no excuse for neglecting its advantages. The very best 





but its price. 


The contents of the June number will indicate somewhat its character and scope. 


Robert Bonner and the Ledger (with Portrait)........ fogs. Speaden op By Oliver Dyer. 
Success or Failure in Life...... 2.2... .eee cece cece eect eeceeeceeerees By Horace Greeley. 
Clerks and, Apprentices senssfaecennzecce nase s-scosscoes=Mhbes ees .....By James Parton. 
Political Duties of Young Men..........-++.-.- cece eee e ieee cece eee eeee By Edward Cary. 
Money and Morals.......22---.--eeeeeeeee tees tee eee eece erences By Rev. J. L. Corning. 
Some Autographs .... 2.2.2... eee eee eee e eee teen tte teeter eer ee een eees By the Editor. 
John O’Groat’s House. .... cee. cccc eect eeee ce sece nce ee cee rece eeeeeces By Elihu Burritt. 
The Telescope of the Stars. (A Poem.)......-+----+---ee--e eer eee eres By G. W. Bungay. 


Editorials, ete. 
In the July number will be commenced a series of illustrated articles by Mr. Dyer, on 
the Undercurrents of City Life, truthfully setting forth the gigantic evils which fester in 
the great metropolis, and proving that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.” 
Great inducements to Clubs. Address 


\ 


CLCEAILE )- 
937 Broadway, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 





Boarding in New York.— 


Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 


15 Laraut Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- | Sendastamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 
tric Baths, and Swedish Moyements to | on hand. Immense prices paid for Old 
those desiring such. Books. LEGGATT BROTHERS, 


113 Nassau Street, New York. 


b 


MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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writers in the country are engaged, and there will be nothing cheap about the magazine 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT REcoRD.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
‘** Mechanical Movements,”’ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
‘bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms ofsubscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreigh Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.’ Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





Watsons Manual of Calis- 


THENICS, contains a complete course of 
physical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
It has all needful directions, rules, and 
explanations, with sections on phonetics 
and respiration. The exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known 
prineip ea of anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene. They have been thoroughly 
tested, securing the happiest results. 
These exercises, practiced habitually and 
energetically, can not fail to yield grace, 
agility, suppleness, a ready hand, as well 
as robust health, and power of endurance. 
Almost any school-room or parlor will suf- 
fice for the exercises. For those who use 
the piano to enliven the exercises, there is 
music, prepared by the best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated; is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in best style. 
A reviewer writes: ‘‘This is the most 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of physiology, 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
less the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally inter- 
ested in its teachings, and answerable, 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be, for the consequences of neglecting 
them.”? Sent by mail for $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 2t. 





Hall’s Great Geological Chart. 


Size 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., finely engraved and 
colored, exhibits the order of successive 
strata of rocks and the characteristic fossils 
which have given the key to this arrange- 
ment. It gives the appearance if a section 
were made from the surface toward the 
center of the earth, exposing the edges of 
the different layers. It is, in fact, such 
representation as may be seen in the banks 
of many rivers, as the Niagara, or in high 
rocky cliffs of-lake or ocean shores, only it 
is much more extended. 

This beautiful Chart was prepared by 
Professor Hall, that it might render a study 
so delightful in itself, and so practically 
useful, more extensively introduced, and 
more easily understood. 

Only a limited number were produced 
from the lithographic stones. The sub- 
scribers have for sale a few of them, fresh 
and perfect. 

Price, Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 
$18; wholesale price to Teachers, $12. 
ae to Hall’s Geological Chart, $1. 

. W. SCHERMERHORN '& CO., 14 
Bond Street, New York. July, 2t. 
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Just Received.—We have 
just rebeived from our London agent the 
fine English Edition of Tae LirFE AND 
WRITINGS OF EMANUELSWEDENBORG. By 
Wm. White. 2 large vols, price $12. 

THe Stupy oF THE HUMAN Face. II- 
lustrated with 26 Full-page Steel Engray- 
ings. By Thos. Woolnoth, Esq., histori- 
cal engraver to the Queen, $5 50. 

TuE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS OR 
Arrections. By Charles Bray. ~ Price, 
post-paid, $1 75. 

Tue CHeEss CHAMPIONS is the title of a 
neat card photograph of a chess-board, 
each square of which contains the likeness 
of a prominent chess-player. The follow- 
ing is a list of the sixty-four portraits, in 
alphabetical order: 

Allen, Anderssen, Andre, Barnett, Bay- 
er, Bilguer, Boiron, Bourdonnais, Brenz- 
inger, Brown, Cheney, Cook, Elder, Fiske, 
From, Fuller, Graves Grimshaw, Han- 
stein, Harrwitz, Hazeltine, Jaenisch, Jour- 
noud, Julien, Kidson, Klett, Kockelborn, 
Kohtz, Kolisch, Lasa, Leonard, Lesquesne, 
Lichtenheim, Lowenthal, Loyd, Macken- 
zie, Marache, Maurian, Mead, Meyer, Mor- 
phy, Mortimer, Paulsen, Pavitt, Perrin, 

etroff, Philidor, Potter, Preti, Reichhelm, 
Rice, Riviére, Rosenthal, Schlesinger, 
Schultz, Smith, St. Amant, Stanley, Staun- 
ton, Thompson, Walker, Wells, Willmers, 
Wormald. For sale at this office, carte de 
visite size. 20 cents each, $2 a dozen. 
Larger size, $1 each. 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 
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CROSS : OF THE 
SESS 
(ie | Ss: 
LEGION AN Ose, OF HONOR 


Was conferred on the Representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 


At the Exposirion UNIVERSELLE, Parts, 
1867. 
Salesrooms, 


3t. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANTED— AGENTS — 


$%5 to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, 
and embroider in a most superi- 
or manner. Price, only $18. 
_. Fully warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. Itmakes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made.—Address 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 
BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon 
by other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manufac- 
tured. 3t. 








The Missouri Baptist Jour- 
NAL, Palmyra, Missouri. J. H. Luther, 
Editor. J. A. Jaudon, General Agent. 
Official Organ of the Missouri Baptists. 
Circulates principally in Missouri, Ilinois, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Towa, and California. 
The Journal is read by at least ten thou- 
sand Baptists in Missouri, Terms, $2 50 
per year, strictly in advance. A limited 
number of advertisements taken. 1t. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


EEE 





The First Volume of Putnam’s Magazine, 


New Series, is now ready. Containing 772 large pages, and including 90 articles of 
‘3 a ‘5. (—) i) 


permanent interest and value, Historical, Descriptive, Practical and Entertaining: by 
writers of eminent ability. Neatly bound in green morocco cloth, price, $2 50. 
N. B.—Cioru Covers can be had separately, for binding the volume. Price, 50 cents, 


* post-free. 1 : 
The volume is a very handsome one, and contains as much matter as six volumes of 


Irving’s Works—Reading of the most interesting and valuable kind. It contains six 
portraits, viz.: General Grant, H. W. Beecher, H. Greeley, Speaker Colfax, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and D. Huntington, P. N. A. It is handsomely bound in cloth. 

THE “RIVERSIDE” AND “ PEOPLE’S” EDITIONS OF IRVING’S WORKS. 

G. P. Putnam & Son haye now ready the first volume of the Continuation of the 
‘Riverside Edition,” in 16mo, on fine paper, green cloth, gilt top. Price, $1 75; being 
that most romantic of veritable biographies, 

THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

By Washington Irving. With illustrations on wood and on steel. Vol. 1, 16mo, gilt top. 
$1 75. 
*.* This edition matches the eight vols. of the lighter works heretofore published. 
Pica $i same Work, People’s “Edition, cheaper paper, neatly bound in black cloth. 

rice, 25. 

N.B.—Both editions will be continued in monthly volumes until completed ; and also 
the Knickerbocker edition, larger paper, $2 25 per volume. ‘ 

Mr. Prescott, the Historian, wrote of Irving’s work: ‘It is the noblest monument to 
the memory of Columbus.” 


Lord Jeffrey said: ‘‘ It will supersede all other works on the subject, and never be itself 


superseded.” 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON’S NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 
In1 Vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
WIND AND WHIRLWIND. 
A Novel by Mr. Thom. White. 
‘Displays an extraordinary fertility of plot.”—-V. Y. Hvening Post. 
‘“* A story which holds the reader’s attention, and makes him satisfied with himself for 
having spent the time in reading the book.”"— Rochester Hupress. 
Il. A Srory oF THE MORAYIANS. 
MARRYING BY LOT. 
A Tale of the Primitive Moravians. By Charlotte B. Mortimer. #2. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


In this volume will be found in detail, ample illustrations of this extraordinary mode |_ 


of settling the matrimonial destinies of the whole of a Christian denomination. 
Ill. MATTHIEU ROPARS, ET CETERA. By an Ex-Editor. 12mo. $1. 
IV. WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 
A Manual for Housekeepers. 12mo. $1. The design of this Manual is to suggest what 
is seasonable for the table, each day in the week, and how it shall be cooked, without the 
trouble of thinking. The receipts have all been tested by actual experience. A daily 
** pill of fare’ for breakfast, dinner, and tea is given, for one week in each month, which 
may be varied to suit the income. A collection of Pickles and Sauces of rare merit form 
a desirable addition at the end. 
VY. THE USE OF TOBACCO; ITS PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL EVILS. 
By J. H. Griscom, M.D. 82mo, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


*,* This ‘‘ Counterblast” against ‘‘ the Weed” contains new and startling facts well 
worth the serious attention of all victims to this narcotic nuisance and pernicious poison. 


TUCKERMAN’S BOOK OF THE ARTISTS. 
Large octavo. About 550 pages, cloth extra, gilt top. $5. 


THE LIFE OF NATHANIEL GREENE, MAJOR-GENERAL IN THE ARMY OF 
' THE REVOLUTION. 


By George Washington Greene. Price to Subscribers, $4 per volume. 


cal Training.—BACON’S PATENT 


HOME GYMNASIUM. The only complete portable 
Gymnasium ever invented. Invaluable to those of 
sedentary occupations. No home should be without 
one. Put up in any room, and removed in a minute. 

All complete Gymnasiums that have been previously 
constructed, have been too cumbrous or too expen- 
s ve; and those of a cheap and simple character have 
been lacking in the necessary scope and variety, not 
being adapted to swinging or somersault exercises. 
Many attempts have been made to construct one 
which would overcome these difficulties, and this we 
now claim to have accomplished in our PATENT Home 
Gymnasium. It is based on the principles devised 
§ and taught by Ling, Schreber, and Dio Lewis, and is 
y acombination of these systems brought into a small 
compass. While the first exercises are simple enough 
for children, the last are such as only can be accom- 
plished by the most athletic. It is believed that this 
apparatus—being cheap, portable, and adapted to all 
--will be the means through which Gymnastics will 
become universal. 

This apparatus is supported by two strong hooks 
in the ceiling, eighteen inches apart, and screwed into 
the joist five inches, leaving only the small hooks vis- 
ible. It can also be used in a yard, by the erection of 
a framework such as is used for swings. The straps 
are of the strongest linen, handsomely colored, and 
by an ingenious device, the rings and stirrups can be 
instantly raised or lowered to any desired height. A 
space six or eight feet wide is ample for any of the exercises. The apparatus can also 














be converted into a Trapeze for the athlete, or a swing for the juvenile. 
Price of the complete Gymnasium, with four large sheets of illustrations (100 

cuts), and Hand-book explaining how each is performed..........--..--...- 0 00 
The Trapeze adjustment, with thirty-two illustrations, extra........ sterec.S sets eee 3 50 
The Swing-adjustmont 2... Wen's cicclare vee se << ones + oem ogy eeleesiie ere ias = 1 50 


A liberal Discount made to the Trade. Sent by Express to any part of the United 


States or Canada, on receipt of price. Address 
W. H. BIDWELL & CO., 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 


Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 


The Monthly Phonographic 
MAGAZINE.—Termsg, $2 a year, or 20 cents 
a number. This is the only periodical 


printed in_ Phonography published in | announces to his friends and the public 
America. Two Ea ka now ready. that his establishment is replete with 

Address, JAMES E. MUNSON, Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
tf 117 Nassau Street, New York. production of every description of printing. 
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All interested in School 
Furniture should have knowledge of the 
great advantages of the 


NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL DESKS 
AND SETTEES, : 
GEORGE MUNGER’S PATENTS. 

I. Tuer Comrort—being * constructed 
on Physiological Principles.” 

II. THE Foipine SEAT, with its varied 
advantages, 

Ill. THe Dove-Tarep Jorntne oF THE 
Woop anv Ion, securing firmness, and 
preventing warping and checking. 

IV. CHEAPNESS OF TRANSPORTATION— 
being readily and securely packed flat, as 
ordinary freight. 

V. In APPEARANCE ‘hey rival all other 
School Furniture now known. And they 
cost no more than the cheapest styles. 

(~ Send for Illustrated Description. 
Also a List of Articles for Every School. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manu- 
facturers, 14 Bond Street, New York.  2t. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kipper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ash; Hand-rings of cherry, 
birch, or mahogany. Ses 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls ; 
No.3 for women and youth; No.4 for men. 
Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 50 cents; 
of Nos. 3 and 4, %5 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for 
boys and girls; No. 2 for men and women, 
Per pair, 75 cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones- 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women ané@ youth; 
Nos. 3 and4for men. Price of Clubs, per 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 

The Wand is seven-eighths inch in diam- 
eter. Price 30 cents; with metallic balls, 
5 cents. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
14 Bond St., New York. 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
‘“*Guards” and *t Mabel’’ Waltzes. .30cts. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts. 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A Characteristic Irish Song.30c. 
For Violin, 15cts, 

Pulling Hard Against the Stream, 

An excellent Song, with good Motto. 30c. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Dream of the Ball. New Waltzes, by 

















GOT YT. ..: Sajcancee ee sicae een 40cts, 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes, by 
Strauss... riieeaw <ueiasn sianee Cae 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Golden Secret. New Waltz, by Sie- 
COs sales os ses0c'- I+ 3s damaeeattd 30cts. 
Hill-Side. New Galop, by Beyer..35cts. 
Very brilliant. 


The Grande Duchesse of Gerol= 
stein. All the principal melodies of 
this popular opera, among which are— 


The Sword of my Father..... 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Say: to Him i5.8 joc. cac- ch db tele bt 40cts, 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Song of the Letters...... Was Ri» 50cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sabre Galop...........2.......... 35cts. 
For Violin, licts. 

Grande Duchesse Waltzes,.... 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Feather Ball Galop, ........... 85cts. 


SureEet Music, and Music Books, and 
Instruction Books for all Musical In- 
struments, sent By Mart, free of post- 
age, tO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED 
SraTEs, on receipt of the marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 1125 Broad- 
way, New York, second door aboye 25th 
Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. tf. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Recetve their Teas 
ie yeeenee rie Hy. © CieAt RR, GO, 


FROM THE BEST 
Tea Districts of China and Japan, 
AND SELL THEM IN 


QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second, The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a prefit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

Siath. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. : 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought thera at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen in the club-order published. below, 
and when the elub is complete send it to us by mail, and 


we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be ag liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently — 


rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and haye the money 
refunded, 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oo tone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

ENeG.isH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

InPEerRrAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youna Myson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 

UNOOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GrounpD CorrEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
maize in that article by using our Wrench Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 80 c. per 
lb., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,648, New York Cily. 


Tre GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M, Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Ohristian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 





Independent, New York City, Henry C, Bowen, 
Publisher, 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your “* Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending’a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make, 

Lremain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNYVILLE, Miou., July 6, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

_ Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE, 


Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to %5 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AMERICAN TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
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THE COAL-MINES OF ENGLAND. 
tg 

Tue coal-fields of England are very extens- 
ive, and excepting her manufactures, consW- 
tute the richest source of profit to the nation. 
The product of the English mines alone annu- 
ally exceeds seventy million tons, of which a 
large quantity is exported to America and 
the continent of Europe. English coal is used 
almost exclusively on ocean steamers. The 
most important coal districts lie in the north- 
ern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
York, Lancaster, Durham, Derby, and Stafford ; 
and the major part of the peasant population 
there is employed in the mines. In some of 
the deeper mines, whole families, men, women, 
and children, live and delve, breathing the nox- 
ious exhalations, exposed to imminent peril 
from explosions and falling rock, and rarely 
ascend to the surface of the ground and enjoy 
the genial sunlight. As a necessary result, 
these wretched victims of the meanest toil are 
dwarfed and blunted in intellect and semi-sav- 
age in manner and habit. Some of the mines, 
owing to the thickness and multiplicity of the 
veins of coals, or their inclination, are upward 
of two thousand feet in depth. It is said that 
very young children are taken into the damp 
and filthy pits by their parents, and compelled 
to labor with them. The destitution, misery, 
and ignorance which would permit such un- 
naturalness must be extreme. In a report pre- 
sented before the House of Commons we read 
the following confirmation of the above revolt- 
ing statement: , 


“Tn the smaller collieries of the Oldham dis- 
trict, which has only thin strata, varying in 
thickness from eighteen inches to twenty-four, 
children are employed so early as six, five, and 
even four years of age.” ; 

Comment is unnecessary when it is remem- 
bered that this occurs in a land where Christi- 
anity is upheld by governmental vigilance. 

Our cut represents an English miner of the 
better class—a sort of upper workman or boss; 
yet in the heavy features, thick, blunt nose, and 
general slouchiness we find no indications of 
intellectual force or manly aspiration. Such 
is the low rate of wages paid by the coal com- 
panies to the laborers, that the great mass of 
them can scarcely earn more than the pittance 
necessary for daily sustenance; the education 
of their children in the lowest branches of 
learning being entirely out of the question. 
Hence by such a system of oppression it can 
not be wondered at that the mining population 
should be so low, so brutish, as it has again 
and again been declared to be by prominent 
English educators and philanthropists. 

There has been legislation with a view to a 
remedy for the flagrant evils of the collieries, 
and some improvement has been the result; 
but British statesman must give more atten- 
tion to so important an interest as the physical 
and moral state of their own countrymen. 
They should see to it that while they boast of 
the wealth poured into their nation’s treasury 
from coal-mines the richest in the world, it 
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may not be cast in their tecth that the produc- 

tion of such wealth is at the cost of English 

servitude, misery, and degradation. 
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A Texas Eprtor on Pureno.ocy. — The 
Galveston Daily News publishes the following 
editorial correspondence in a late number of 
that paper: “ Strolling up Broadway the other 
day, I accidentally stopped in. front of the store 
of our old friends the phrenologists, who used 
to advertise extensively in the ‘ News’ before 
the war, and whose works had a large circula- 
tion and a liberal patronage in Texas. After 
examining the numerous curiosities in the win- 
dow, which always attract a crowd outside, I 
stepped in and found Mr. 8. R. Wells at his 
accustomed post in the office, though they have 
changed their quarters to the opposite side of 
the way, and are now near Canal Street, in a 
much larger establishment, with increased fa- 
cilities for conducting their business. I also 
found Prof. Sizer in the examination-room, 
where he is kept constantly employed, deline- 
ating the various characters of those who pre- 
sent themselves every hour in the day +o as- 
certain what they are best fitted for, and to gain 
some knowledge of self, which ought to form a 
portion of every man’s education in this en- 
lightened age. 

“Although the science of Phrenology has 
been much ridiculed, it has been gradually 
working its way wherever it has been intro- 
duced by those capable of grasping the subject. 

“Owing to the great changes that have occur- 
ed in the South since the war, and the number 
of young men that have now to seek employ- 
ment, who had before no necessity to put forth 
any exertion for a living, I can not but think 
much benefit might be derived from paying 
some attention to this subject, as many doubt- 
less possess dormant capabilities of which they 
are wholly unconscious, which might, by cul- 
tivation, enable them to shine in the world; 
while others have proclivities, which almost 
amount to besetting sins, of which, as well as 
the means of correcting them, they are wholly 
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ignorant. Much yaluable information may be 
obtained from the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, a most interesting 
monthly magazine edited by Mr. 8. R. Wells, 
which had before the war quite a large circula- 
tion in Texas. The subscription price per 
annum is only $3, and a single number of it is 


_alone worth the money. Mr. Wells is also the 


publisher of a long list of works on phrenology, 
physiology, hydropathy, and other scientific 
works, as well as a number of miscellaneous 
books. Any of our Texas friends who may be 
in New York during the spring and summer, 
who can spare an hour or two, would be well 
repaid by dropping in at this popular resort on 
Broadway, No. 389, where they will be sure to 
see much to interest them.” 
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A MAN HIS OWN GRANDFATHER.—The fol- 
lowing remarkable coincidences will be read 
with interest: Some time since it was announc- 
ed that a man at Titusville, Pennsylvania, com- 
mitted suicide for the strange reason that he 
had discovered that he was his own grandfather. 
Leaving a dying statement explaining this sin- 
gular circumstance, we will not attempt to un- 
ravel it, but give his own explanation of the 
mixed-up condition of his kinsfolk in his own 
words. He says: “I married a widow who 
had a grown-up daughter. My father visited 
our house very often, fell in love with my step- 
daughter, and married her. So my father be- 
came my son-in-Jaw, and mystep-daughter my 
mother, because she was my father’s wife. 
Some time afterward my wife gave birth toa 
son; he was my father’s brother-in-law and my 
uncle, for he was the brother of my step-mother. 
My father’s wife—7. e., my step-daughter—had 
also a son; he was, of course, my brother, and 
in the mean time my grandchild, for he was 
the son of my daughter. My wife was my 
grandmother, because she was my mother’s 
mother. I was my. wife’s husband and the 
grandchild at the same time. And as the hus- 
band of a person’s grandmother is his grand- 
father, |was my own grandfather.” After this 
logical conclusion we are not surprised that the 
unfortunate man should have taken refuge in 
oblivion. ; 
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“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, one of the 
most useful publications in the country.’— 
Providence Press of May 28d. 








THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHreNoLoay, PHysioLocy, PHystoGNomy, 
PsycuoLocy, ETHNOLOGY, SocroLoey, ete. It furnishes 

a Pursuit, and in judging of 


a guide in Choosin 
3 i by all the known 


the dispositions of those around us, 
external « Sigus of Character.” 


Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Clubs of 
ten or more, $2 each. Sample numbers, 30 cents. Now 
is the time to subscribe. A new volume begins with 
the July number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 
men everywhere. 


Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, Ep1Tor, 


389 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 





Hight weeks we het exhibit -at. our 


For the next 


BAdeition of Sunday School Books and Books and Requisites. 


, Maps, Charts, Pictures, Mottoes, Cards, for SUNDAY SCHOOLS. We solicit from all S. §. Publishers‘and Manufac 


vy of Books 


turers, anything they make that they would like to put on such an exhibition, 


Rooms, 87 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street, New York, everything in the wa 


Something 


TYPES OF MANKIND; 


New and Useful! 


Conant’s Binder for the Phrenological Journal.— 


It is a perfect Binder all the year round, and the Journal ean be bound as fast a3 received. 


Price, by mail, post-paid, 75 cents, 


Address, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

















VIOLINS, \ i GUITARS, 
$2 to $300, $5 to $85. 
ACCORDIONS, OONCERTINAS 
$8 to $85. $2 to $85. 
FLUTES, FIFES, 
$2 to $75. 50cts. to 36. 
FLAGEOLETS CLARIONETS. 
$8 to $15, $5 to $50. 
BANJOS, DRUMS, 
$2 to $35. —— SS $8 to $35. 





A Prion List has been prepared expressly with a view of supplying eustomers ata dis- 
tance, with MusroaL MERCHANDISE 0 every. description at the ron ¥. prices. 

Especial care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon receiving ss good 
an article as were they present to make the selection personally. 

Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, ete., which 
can be seat by mail post-paid on receipt of the marked price, Also any pieces of Suyer 
Musto, Musio Booxs, &e., of which catalogues are furnished on application, Send stamp 
for price list. For list of New Musto, see advertisement in another column. 


June ly FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. Y,, 


Sxoonp Door ancve 257H STREET, 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. 


This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 
Epool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 18677, thus establish. 
ing its superiority over all competitors. 

Itis SMOOTH, STRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 
hand or Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the market, there being No WASTE FROM BREAKING, 

The undersigned, Sole Agents fur the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
WHITH, a full assortment of 


BEST SIX-CORD CABLE-LAID SOFT-FINISHED, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers; also, a full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 


Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 








bers. Orders sclicited and promptly executed by 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO,, Sole Agents, 
June 11 t. No. 61 Leonard Street, N. Y. 





WATERS’ 


PREMIUM PIANOS. 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 


Melodeons,—Parlor, Church and 
Cabinet Organs, 


THE BEST MANUFACTURED—WARRANTED for 6 YEARS. 
100 Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first-class makers, 
at low prices for Cash, or, one-quarter cash and the balance in Monthly or 
Quarterly Installments, for rent, and rent money applied if purchased. 
Second-hand Instruments at great bargains. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 


Mr. Waters is the Author of 6 Sunday School Music Books ; 
“HEAVENLY ECHOES,” and “NEW S. S, BELL,” 


Just Issued. 
——————— 


Warerooms—481 Broadway, New York. 
Mar.6 t. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


BACON'S HOME GYNNASIUM, 


With Book of Explanation and 100 Outs, $10. Trapeze Adjastrent, with 82 
Illustratio os, extra $3 50. Swine Adjustment, for ehildren, extra, $1 50. Each part sold 
separately, The whole, $15. This is the most valuable picos of Gyninastic Appara‘us for 
home use ever invented. Any one can use it. For weak chesta, backs, and sides its use is 
the best reme*y known, A half hour’s use of it da ly wou'd prevent and eure many cases 
of dyspepsia and consumption. For sale by 8. R. Wuxxs, 889 Broadway, New York. 





or ErunontocicaAL ResEArcuEs based 


Paintings, Sculptures and Cranra of Races, and upon their Natural, Geovraphical and Biblie «1 History, illustrated by Selections from the Papers of Samugr 
Grorek Morton, M.D., (late President of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia), 


Cte aie Rr CRO OTT 800 Pandan NW 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real Estate Owners 
those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Dealers 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in 
the City, will find it to their interest to 
ADVERTISE in 


KEW YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and 15 PARK ROW. 








(2 The EVENING. EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 
EXPRESS, for 1868, will be published upon the following terms; 


THE EVENING EXPRESS. 
POUR OOLS Vira cies sisisiciel sittcierss oa laptersiale are tale ais cles Sateen eles crates obras eens Saleosaewwets« & CONS 
City Subseribers, served by Carriers, per week..... ...... Sieisisip wisisie!s ne dinibarete wale ve 
Mail Subscribers, one year... ...... 020. eee seceeces shoeoraariaeackdnccts eriseeseccee 
Bixemron Gis aes: te deelstals ofa s sipigiele oicie melstes Gia'ela stelece acess Siawanianis selecteawaiacaads.. 
Price to Newsdealers, per 100,..... wal are te areen ee aie stateracata ciavelcleteleraiote Buciecioe 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 


One Copy, one year, (104 issues). 

Rix; Mont hss yaeaswsdee leew 

Two Copies, one year..... 

Five Copies, one year....°... Me RAN 

Ten Copies, ONG Year. cesses secce cee wees a 

Twenty-five copies one year to address of one person..............- Seewe.cciceeee cee 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. 


WEEKLY EXPRESS, 


One copy, one year, (52 issues).............008 atv sistely eiets Race aaseiniBisinlsis a aeiemea ates a «. $2 
PERI MON CBee moles ae cscs c/ctsielsielecnitie nei isldaarce'asieleaie wettest some eertslees leer Hs eee age! 
Mhroei€ spl es; OHS) FeAl. cece cciscccce coc ccs cn ee scumsice siete Sivieistele;sin's Secs wsasevese ek 
Hive Oopres One) YOas, . <..ccc ocscces gacsiensee Sigtelecete oteimiersle) mints sige siete eines Socrinse 
Len: Copies: ONG: Vear. cgeanwarietes Ue apace sicleiniaasleleccie oieatarers Meipiny ion e.« 
Fifty copies of Weekly to address of one person.........c.eee see ccceccceccsceecees 

Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1 60 each. An extra cepy will 
be sent to every club of ten. 


CAMPAIGN WEEKLY EXPRESS FOR 50 CENTS. 


Commencing July 1st and continuing to January 1st, 1868. We are advised by our 
friends throughout the country that determined efforts are making (and with some success) 
to push infu circulation Radical journals, in the interest of ene DEOSOSE Rump Congress, 
and believing that the circulation of half a million copies of the WEEKLY Express during 
the coming year, would be more effectual in influencing and confirming voters (by opening 
the eyes of the people to the issues of the present crisis) than five times their cost spent in 
the ordinary way just before election, Almost every Democrat knows honest Republicans, 
who need only to be undeceived, to vote right in the coming contest. See to it that such 
are supplied with the WarkLy Express. It costs but little, and the result will be perma- 
nent. Friends who propose to co-operate with us, please send your orders as promptly as 


may;zbe. 
Avprzss—J, & E. BROOKS, Nos. 13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 
Read—Subscribe—Circulate.—Presidential Campaign 1868. 


The importance of the crisis of 1868 to the saving of the Government of our fathers— 
the re-establishment of the constitution and restoration of the Union, and the tecexsiiy of 
amore healthful and steady business to the people, demands of all Democrats and Conser- 
vative citizens and people in the country, some efforts to counteract the immense exertion 
of these who are using the spoils of office and fortunes acquired by war, to maintain the 
present disorganized state of the country. In view of the present exigency, of public af 
fairs, and in order to spread political information as widely as possible, and at the mere cost 
of paper, during the coming campaign, at the solicitation of friends in the State and coun- 
try, we now offer the following premium to agents; 
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Fer every Club of 25 Weeklies, at $1 per copy, $5 
° 50 do do 10 


D 

De 100 do do 20 y 
Do 15 Semi-Weeklies, at $2 do 5 

Do 25 do do 10 

Do 50 do do 20 

De 5 Dailies, at 9.50 do 8 

Do 10 do do 16. 


These Premiums will be -paid for all Clubs sent us from this date until May 1st. We 
hope st Jeast to add 10,000 to our list «f Weekly subscribers between this time and the 
Democratic nominations on the 4th of July. 


In response to many of our subscribers we have made arrangements to club the Phreno- 
logical Journal, Riverside Magazine, and American Agriculturist, on the following terms, 
viz :— 





Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one year.........+-.... sceccvccees) $3 50 
Riverside Magazine es bi tt Ln DabsierecroMacddeGeaeckiccesc. 5 00 
American Agriculturist “ ss Sg  ouensaa teaches | 2 60 
Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year.......... sessecese. $5 50 
Riverside Magazine “ “ gee By seiGcuweuicersaanes, © 00 
American Agriculturist “ by Ke See ot re ah elatt caccsecsee 4 00 


Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading, and at a low price. These 
terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions. 


eS" Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No, 18 and 15 Park Row, New York, 


upon the 


By J. U. Norv, M.D. and Gro. R. GuppEn. 


Ancient Monuments, 


Sent by Express, 
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Colgate & Co.’s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmen from the Best Materials 


obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites of GOOD TOILET SOAPS, and consequently have become the 
STANDARD among Dealers and Consumers. Sold East and West, North and South. 
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—NOW READY— 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
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MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS 


EMBRACING ALL THOSE WHICH ARE MOST IMPORTANT IN 


Send for Circular to H. ORCUTT & CO., West Brattleboro 


Dynamics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam’ En- 
gines, Mill and other Gearing, Horology. Presses and © 
Miscellaneous Machinery ; including many move- 
ments never before published, and several 
which have only recently come into use. 





By HENRY T. BROWN, 
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will make an Imperial Volume of 832 pages, New Volume just beginning. Now is the 
time to subscribe, Terms $3 4 Year; $1.50 Srx Monrus, Address, 
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Psychology, giving rules to judge of capacity, honesty, 
at $8 a year, or $1.50 for six mortbs; single nun ber 30 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. ¥., 
Commence, on the 20th of March, the publicat.on of 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A WEERLY PAPER, 
Devoted to Literature, Science and Art. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL Will be devoted to popular current Literature, an organ of advanced 
opinion with respect to ell the great interests of society, of popular Science in its best 
sense, and of Art. 


The Department of Literature will embrace: 


Fiction, in the form of both Serial Novels and Short Stories. 

Essays upon Literary and Social Topics; 

Sketches of Travel and Adventure ; 

Discussions vpon Art, Books, ard kindred themes; 

Papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recreations of the 
people, whether «f town or country; and 

Poems by our foremost poets. 


A distinctive feature will be a fuller treatment of Science than is prevalent in popular 
journals. In this branch the Publishers have secured the services of the ablest and most 
authoritative thinkers, men who combire large and accurate knowledge with the powe- 
of clear and imp essive statement. 

Education, in its various aspects, perscnal and public, at home, in the schoo), ard in 
the college, in its principles as a science, and in its pi actice 68 an art, will receive the full 
consideration to which it is ur deriably entitled. 

Illustrations will form an important feature in the plan of the Journay, Each number 
will be accompanied by either an 


Illustrated Supplement on some popular theme, 
A Steel Engraving in the best style of the Art,, or 
A large Cartoon engraved on wood. 


Novelty, freshness, and coptinnal change will be aimed at in this department. The 
Illustrations will usually be valuable as works of art; those on steel, and the Cartoons, 
consisting of views of Amcrican scenery, by ouy most distingui-}ed painters, and illus— 
trations of claracter and life, by our feremost draugbtsmen. They will be printed with 
extra care on separate sheets, ard mey be either bound in the volume «t the clse of the 
year, or framed to hang upon the wall. 

APPiETONS’ JOURNAL will aim tu be vigorous, earnest, and capable; valuable as an organ 
of thought, and pleasing to all the m:mbers of the Lousehold on account of its varied, 
sound, and entertaining literature. 

Arrangements haye been made to secure original contributions from distinguished 
writers, both of Europe and America. 


In our first number will be commenced 


THE NEW STORY, 


BY THE GREAT FRENCH WRITER, 


VLC DiORVELU;G.O-; 


UNDER THE GENERAL TITLE OF 


“THE MAN WHO LAUGHS,” 


Part I1L—THE SEA AND THE NIGHT. 
Part IL—BY THE KINGS COMMAND, 
For which the French publishers paid the distinguished Author 300,000 francs. 


This novel has been in the author's workshop for twenty years, the idea of it having 
arisen in mind contemporanecus.y with ibat of “ Les Miserables.” M. Hugo here tries 
his powers in a new field, that «f English history rnd English character, of which he has 
been a etudent and observer during his Guernsey exiie. 


Price 10 Cents per number, or $4.00 per annum, in 
advance. 

For sale by ail Newsmen. 

Terms for clubs may be cbtained of the Publishers. 
application. : 

The postage within the United States, forthe JournaL, s 20 et nts a year, payable 
yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions 
from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents addltional, to prep y United States 

ostage. 

. In remitting by mai’, a pest-office order or dra‘t, payable to the order of D. App eton & 
Co., is preferable to bank note , as, if lost, the creer cr drefi can le recovered without 
Joss to the sender. Incrdering the JouRNAL, the name should be clearly given, with the 
post-office, county, and State in full. 


Specimen copies sent gratis upon 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


VIOLINS, 
$2 to 3300. 


ACCORDIONS, 
$3 to $35. 
FLUTES, 
$2 to $75. 

FLAGEOLETS 
$8 to 315, 


BANJOS, 


$2 to $35. 
A Peiox List has been prepared e 





GUITARS, 
$5 to $85, 
OONCERTINAS 
$2 to $35, 
FIFES, 
50cts. to 36. 

CLARIONETS. 
| $5 to 850. 
DEUMS, 
$3 to $85. 


ressiy with a view of supplying customers at a dis- 


tance, with MusroaL MERCHANDISE of every description at the lowest N. Y. prices, 
Especial care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon receiving as good 
an article as were they present to make the selection personally. 
Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, ete., which 


can be sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 


the marked price. Also any pieces of SHEET 


Mousio, Musio Booxs, &c., of which catalogues are furnished on application. Send stamp 
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BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 


All Numbers, from 8 to 150, 


on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. 


This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 





j, hand or 


Spool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 18565, also a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 18677, thus establish- 
\ ing its superiority over all competitors. 

I itis SMOOTH, STRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 


Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 


in the market, there being NO WASTE FROM BREAKING, 

The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
WHITE, a full assortment of 


BEST SIX-CORD CABLE-LAID SOFT-FINISHED, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers; also, a full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 


Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers. Orders solicited and promptly executed by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO,, Sole Agents, 


June 11 t. 
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$12 DICTIONARY. $12 
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amount of subscription. $24 
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(2 Knowledge, Virte, and T: mper- axe 
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Large or small, to be selected $60 | 


No. 6! Leonard Street, N. Y. 


The Annals of Bee Culture 
for 1869, 

It is proposed to publish in March a Bee- 
| keeper’s Year Book, bearing the above title, 
to be edited by D L. Adair. Its contents 
| will be entirely new and original, and will 
| embrace contributtons from some of the best 
| American Apiarians and Naturalists, 

It will embrace in a small compass a mass 
| of information that can not be obtained in 
‘any other work ; much of it now for the first 
time made public, as it is the result of ex- 
perience and research, tince the compilation 
_of the current publications on the subject. 
| It will be sent post-paid for 50 cents, 
Address D. L. ADAIR 

} Hawesville, Hancock Cou..ty, Ky. 


‘* Apatr’s New System or Berkrepine,” 
which gives all information necessary to the 
| successful managementof Bees. Sent post- 
paid for 60 cents. 


THE MOTHER’S MONITOR, 


| A Monthly Magazine for those who aim 
| to give their children good moral and re- 
| ligious ir struction. ; 

No highly wrought fictitions love stories! 
No fashion plates!! Mothers who think 
more of novels and dress than of their 
| children’s immortal souls, will net care to 
/read the Montror. Price $2.00 per annum. 
) Specimen numbers 10 cents. Address 


. ** Mother’s Monitor,” 


| Lock Box 87, Indianapolis, Ind: 


- The American Honsewife. 


| A Monthly Paper for the family. It con- 
‘tains Choice Literature, Hints on Health, 
Et'quette, R -cipes for the Houseks eper, In- 
structionsin Faney Work, Fashion Items 
and Illustrated Floral and Children’s De- 
partment, Fine premiums offered to Agents 


‘Specimen numb rs free. Address 


| Mrs. M. M. B. GOODWIN, 
{ Indianapulis, Indiana, 
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Che HFournal, 


Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young, 





HARVEY P. PEET, LL.D., 
THE EMINENT TEACHER OF DEAF MUTES. 


Tus is a conspicuous character. The 
entire “make-up” is prominent. Observe 
the features. The head has a good front, 
a good top, and a high crown. There is 
meaning in every muscle, nerve, and 
wrinkle. No one would take this organ- 
ization for anything less than that of a 
leader. Compare each organ in this 
head with those of any bad man, and 

note the difference. But let us come to 
particulars. First, the body is large; 
his weight must be from 175 pounds up- 
ward. The quality of the whole is good. 
The size of the brain is as much above 
the average as the body is. Then ob- 
serve the leading groups of organs and 
faculties. If we begin at the base, we 
find each and all of the social group, in- 
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cluding Amativeness, Conjugality, Ad- 
hesiveness, Parental Love, and Inhabit- 
iveness, large. This renders him genial, 
neighborly, affectionate, companionable. 

Next, if we pass to the crown, we find 
large Self-Esteem, large Firmness, and 
large Approbativeness. This group gives 
him dignity, manliness, authority, a sense 
of honor, and ambition to be ‘“some- 
body.” Passing to the intellectual re- 
gion, we find large perceptive and large 
reflective faculties. This includes Lan- 
guage, Causality, Comparison, etc., and 
enables him to observe quickly, express 


himself accurately, and comprehend a 
whole subject. Such a cast of intellect 
would be both philosophical and scien- 
tific, reducing theories to practice. The 
side-head, including Secretiveness, De- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, ete., is not 
so prominent. He is without foxy cun- 
ning, has nothing of vindictiveness or 
revenge, and cares nothing for money, 
aside from its use. He is no miser, but 
generous to a fault. 

Then, coming to the coronal region, 
we find large Benevolence, large Vene- 
ration and Conscientiousness, with full 
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Hope and moderate Spirituality, render- 
ing him a kindly, devotional, and just 
man. Not over-hopeful; performing ra- 
ther more than he promises ; and requir- 
ing the evidence of his senses to convince 
him of a truth. He would be open to 
conviction, though slow to believe. Now 
add large Combativeness, which serves 
to energize his mental operations rather 
than to make him belligerent, and you 
have the groups and the physiological 
conditions on which his natural character 
is based, 

Judging by the prominence and clear- 
ness of the well-chiseled features, we 
may infer that it is a cultivated or edu- 
cated mind; and this is the outline by 
which we come to our conclusions, Put- 
ting all these groups together, we may 
infer the sphere, calling, or occupation 
to which he is best adapted. Were he a 
youth, yet to select a pursuit, we should 
place him in the ministry or w some 
missionary work. He would do well as 
a teacher of the sciences in a college or 
university. 

But what of his history? Its record 
shows that of all the American teachers 
of the deaf and dumb—indeed, probably 
of all on either side of the Atlantic—the 
subject of this sketch is the one who has 
had under his care the greatest number 
of deaf mutes; has built up the largest 
institution in the world; has written the 
most voluminously on all topics connect- 
ed with deaf-mute education; has com- 
piled the series of text-books in most 
general use; and, in short, has been, in 
every respect, one of the most successful 
teachers of deaf mutes that the world 
has seen. 

HARVEY PRINDLE PEET was born in Bethle- 
hem, Litchfield Co., Ct., Nov. 19,1794. Though 
one of the smallest and roughest towns in the 
State, Bethlehem has been remarkably favored 
in the suceessive ministrations of two great 
lights of the Church, the Rey. Joseph Bellamy, 
D.D., and Rey. Azel Backus, D.D.,* both emi- 
nent as theologians, as preachers, and as teach- 
ers of youth. Dr. Backus, afterward the first 
president of Hamilton College, conducted in this 
town a family school of high character, which 
attracted to Bethlehem several families of rare 
intelligence and refinement. Under such influ- 
ences, the intellectual and religious tone of the 
society in which the earlier years of the subject 
of this sketch were passed, was eminently such 





* Dr. Bellamy and Dr. Backus were both characters 
original to the verge of eccentricity. It used to be said 
of the latter that, when out of the pulpit. he ought never 
to go in it, and when in it, onght never to go ont. 
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as to favor the acquisition of that force of char- 
acter, amenity of manners, and strength of relig- 
ious feeling for which Dr. Peet has eyer been 
distinguished; while at the same time, born a 
farmer’s son, and growing up with healthful 
alternations of study, labor, and free recreation 
on the rugged and picturesque hills of Litch- 
field County, he acquired that well-developed 
frame, freedom of movement, physical hardi- 
hood, and practical tact which have eminently 
fitted him for the exhausting work of a teacher 
of the deaf and dumb. 

His early advantages of education were few, 
working on a farm in the summer, and attending 
a district school in winter, and fond of reading 
at all seasons. Like many other New England 
boys who have worked their own way to edu- 
cation, and in the rough process acquired the 
power of working their way to subsequent dis- 
tinction, his first upward step was in assuming 
the post of teacher in a district school, at the 
early age of sixteen. Continuing this employ- 
ment for five winters, at the age of twenty-one 
he had established a character for efficiency in 
this profession which procured him the situa- 
tion of teacher of English studies in schools of 
a higher class. The prospects of higher use- 
fulness opening before him, he was prompted 
to strenuous efforts for the attainment of a col- 
lege education. While the teacher of a class 
in English studies in the school of Dr. Backus 
already mentioned, he began his Latin gram- 
mar. After a delay, chiefly occasioned by the 
want of means, he went in the fall of 1815 to 
Andover, and fitted for college in Phillips’ Acad- 
emy, under the care of John Adams, LL.D., 
father of William Adams, D.D., of New York. 
As an illustration of the early difficulties which 
young Peet manfully met and overcome in his 
struggle for a liberal education, we mention 
that, at Andover, he earned a portion of his 
support by gardening in summer, and sawing 
wood in winter. 

Mr. Peet entered Yale College in 1818, and 
graduated in 1822, taking rank with the first 
ten of his class. His original purpose was to 
devote himself to the work of the Christian 
ministry, but an invitation to engage as an in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb in the American 
Asylum at Hartford gave him an opportunity 
for discovering his special fitness for this then 
new profession. Thus began that career which 
has proved so honorable to himself and so 
beneficial to that afflicted portion of the human 
family in whose service his life has been spent. 

Within two years after he joined that Asy- 
lum he was selected as its steward. The duties 
of that post were superadded to those of the 
daily instruction of a class, either alone suffi- 
cient to task the energies of an ordinary man, 
as the steward had the sole control of the do- 
mestic department, and of the pupils out of 
school hours. Shortly before assuming the 
duties of steward, he married his first wife, 
daughter of Isaac Lewis, D.D., an estimable, 
accomplished, and pious woman, who proved in 
every sense a help-meet for him, but was spar- 
ed to him only about eight years. 
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In the year 1830 the Directors of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
second American school of that character in 
date of establishment, were awakened to the 
importance of placing their school on higher 
ground. Seeking fora man whose weight of 
character, acquaintance with the most success- 
ful modes of instruction, and whose tried effi- 
ciency as a teacher and executive officer would 
invite confidence in advance, who could intro- 
duce improved methods into the school-room, 
and at the same time order and efficiency in all 
departments of the Institution, their attention 
was fortunately directed to Mr. Peet, who had 
already established a reputation for equal and 
eminent efficiency as a teacher of deaf mutes 
and as the superintendent of an asylum. 

Mr. Peet, entering on his new duties on the 
1st of February, 1831, found, in the task be- 
fore him, abundant need of all his energy and 
resources. Order and comfort in the household, 
discipline and diligence among the pupils, and 
interest and method in the school-room, had 
to take the place of confusion, negligence, fre- 
quent insubordination, and of the imperfect 
methods of instruction which were previously 
pursued. In addition to the oversight of all 
the details of the establishment, enough to task 
the full energies of most men, he taught for 
several years the most advanced class during 
the regular school-hours. 

Those who were then members of the Insti- 
tution still retain a vivid recollection of the 
wonderful powers of command which Mr. Peet 
displayed over the male pupils, many of them 
stout young men, grown up wild before coming 
to school, habitually turbulent, and prejudiced 
in advance against the new teacher. Equally 
vivid is their recollection of the lucid and for- 
cible manner in which he was wont to deliver 
in pantomime a religious lecture or a moral ex- 
hortation, or narrate an incident of Bible his- 
tory. 

The effect of Mr. Peet’s labors was soon 
evinced by a marked improvement in every 
department of the Institution, which, from that 
day to this, has been steadily gaining in repu- 
tation and usefulness. The New York Institu- 
tion became in a few years the largest on this 
side of the Atlantic, and gaining slowly but 
surely, during thirty-seven years, in the confi- 
dence of the public and of the Legislature of 
New York, it is now the largest of its kind in 
the world. When Mr. Peet came to it he found 
about eighty pupils; when he resigned his 
charge to his son, his elected successor, aborat 
a year and a half ago, the number exceeded 
four hundred. It is still increasing. 

When Dr. Peet, to give him the title (LL.D.) 
conferred by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, had succeeded, after 
several years of effort, in collecting round him 
an able and well-trained corps of teachers, he 
turned his attention to the preparation of a 
course of instruction, or a series of language 
lessons adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of a class of deaf mutes, then a very serious 
want. We have only space here to observe 
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that the Elementary Lessons for the Deaf and 
Dumb, prepared by Dr. Peet, are the only ones 
in the English language which have given gen- 
eral satisfaction, or have come into anything 
like general use. They are planned on a prin- 
ciple of philosophical progress, beginning with 
the very simplest forms of thought and of lan- 
guage, and gradually ascending to the more 
<lifficult and complex. 

Of the writings of Dr. Peet on the Statistics 
of the Deaf and Dumb, on the History of the 
Art of Deaf-Mute Instruction, on the Legal 
Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and 
Dumb (the most complete treatise on that sub- 
ject in our language), on the Notions of the 
Deaf and Dumb before Instruction, we have 
barely space to indicate the titles, and this list 
does not embrace half of his contributions in 
his Annual Reports, in the pages of the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Dumb, and more recently in 
the Herald of Health, of this city, to the litera- 
ture of his art. 

In the summer of 1851 he visited many of 
the European schools for deaf mutes, and made 
an interesting and valuable report of his obser- 
vations.* 

All three of Dr. Peet’s sons inherited his zeal 
and talent for deaf-mute instruction. The two 
younger, who were prematurely removed by 
death about seven years since, were already 
teachers of tried efficiency, and of the brightest 
promise of future usefulness. The eldest, Isaac 
Lewis Péet, who so worthily succeeds to the 
laborious and responsible office resigned by his 
venerable father, is universally esteemed one of 
the most accomplished teachers of deaf mutes 
in the world. 

The last great labor of Dr. Peet was the 
planning and erection of the new buildings of 
the Institution on Washington Heights. These 
spacious, elegant, and admirably arranged 
buildings, standing on a site unsurpassed for 
salubrity, convenience, and beauty of prospect, 
form a splendid property held in trust for the 
deaf and dumb of this State to all generations. 

Though Dr. Peet has retired from the active 
duties of his profession, he still takes a part as 
one of its board of directors in the management 
of the Institution, and with the title of Emeri- 
tus Principal, resides near it, ready to aid with 
his counsels in any emergency. He still retains 
also his zeal for the cause of deaf-mute educa- 
tion, and notwithstanding he has passed three- 
score years and ten, he took an active part in 
a conference of the principals of the American 
institutions, held in Washington last May, of 
which he was chosen the presiding officer. 

The retirement of Dr. Peet, in the semi-cen- 
tenary year of the Institution, from the post he 
had held nearly thirty-eight years, and dur- 
ing which time he had had the care of more 
than seventeen hundred deaf mutes, was mark- 
ed by the greatest and most remarkable gath- 
ering of educated deaf mutes that the world 
has seen. Five or six hundred of this class 
filled the spacious chapel of the Institution to 





* Annexed to the Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
New York Institution. 
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witness the presentation to their retiring teach- 
er, friend, and benefactor of a splendid service 
of plate, their own gift, delivered by one of their 
number, in their name, in a graceful speech, 
“as a testimonial,” to quote his own words,* 
“of our high appreciation of your long deyo- 
tion to the instruction of deaf mutes, and our 
gratitude for the benefits of education which 
you have bestowed upon us.” 

Well might Dr. Peet reply ashe did: 

“With emotions too deep for utterance, I ac- 
cept the testimonial which you have so grace- 
fully and kindly presented to me. It shall ever 
be cherished as one of my most precious pos- 
sessions, and as such be transmitted to my de- 
scendants. The sight of it will ever awaken 
pleasant feelings, reminding me of this, one of 
the happiest days of my life—the crowning day 
of more than forty-five years of zealous labor 
in behalf of the deaf and dumb. Retiring now 
to seek that repose, grateful after long labor, 
necessary at my advanced age, this memorial 
will be to me a proof that I have not lived and 
labored in vain; that the deaf and dumb, in 
whose, service the best years of my life have 
been spent, have minds and hearts capable of 
the very highest cultivation, as is testified by 
their warm gratitude to their teachers, and 
their graceful mode of showing that gratitude.” 

THE HISTORY OF THE ART. 

The subject of deaf-mute instruction possess- 
es so much interest for all intelligent minds, 
that a brief glance at its history will here prove 
acceptable to the reader. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb is one 
of the greatest triumphs of modern science 
and benevolence over ancient prejudices. Eyen 
now, the schools for this exceptional class of 
learners, unknown in the palmy days of Greek 
and Roman learning, are equally unknown 
among the most civilized nations not of the 
Christian faith. They have been a peculiar 
growth of the highest stage of Christian civ- 
ilization. Multiplying, since a comparative- 
ly recent period, in France, in Germany; in 
this country and several countries of Europe 
becoming established as a regular part of that 
duty of education which the State owes to all 
its children, they are sparsely scattered in 
other Christian countries, and never dreamed of 
among the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Turks, or 
the Persians. 

It is, in fact, only where the light of the Bible 
shines, where the worth and lofty destiny of 
the soul are recognized, that charity learns to 
have a higher aim than the mere relief of phys- 
ical want and suffering; and that means are 
sought to enlighten the darkened mind, to sup- 
ply the loss of one or more of the avenues of 
sense, and to train for usefulness in this world 
and happiness in the next those whom the pri- 
vation of the faculty of hearing cuts off from 
the ordinary means of intellectual and moral 
development. 

Abandoned for many centuries to that igno- 





* The orator on this occasion, Mr. John Witschief, 
wrote out his speech in words, but delivered it in signs, 
and Dr. Peet replied in the same way. 
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| rance and degradation which are native to un- 


instructed man, and from which, by the com- 
bined efforts of a multitude of superior minds, 
society has been gradually emerging during a 
period beginning far back of the historic eras, 
the deaf and dumb are now recognized as heirs 
with their more fortunate brothers and sisters 
in the ability to strive after intellectual eleva- 
tion and moral excellence, and in their hopes 
of immortality. 

This peculiar branch of education has, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, attracted not only 
men of enlarged benevolence, but those of in- 
tellectual power, of deep reflection, and inde- 
pendent thought. There is no profession that, 
in proportion to its numbers, has presented a 
larger number of men of mark. Its first pro- 
fessors, Pedro Ponce and J. P. Bonet,* in Spain, 
the former of whom began his labors very little 
over three centuries ago, showed great mental 
force and originality in undertaking the educa- 
tion of those who had been, on the high authori- 
ty of Aristotle, held from the very beginning 
of literature and science absolutely incapable 
of instruction. Wallis,t to whom is conceded 
the first rank among the early English teachers 
of deaf mutes, was eminent in his day for sound 
practical knowledge. J.C. Ammon, of Amster- 
dam,t and Samuel Heinicke, of Saxony,§ the 
early advocates of the artificial method of in- 
struction by articulation, while somewhat er- 
ratic in their philosophy, yet exemplified the 
errors of genius. Their aims were lofty, but 
they failed to see the bounds set, in the nature 
of things, to human effort. The Abbé De I- 
Epée, the great founder of the natural method 
of teaching deaf mutes by the aid of an ex- 
panded and cultivated dialect of their native 
language of gestures, while his principal claim 
on our reverence rests on his large-hearted, 
self-sacrificing benevolence, was still a remark- 
able man intellectually, not less than morally. 
His great invention of methodic signs, decried 
as it has been by those who misunderstood it, 
or judged it by its abuse, undeniably marks a 
new era in the history of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion. It led to that development and cultiva- 
tion of the language of signs which is the most 





* John Paul Bonet published at Madrid, in 1620, the 
earliest known treatise on the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb—Arte para Ensenar a Llablar los Mudos. We 
instructed a younger brother of Velasco, the Constable 
of Castile. Sir Kenelm Digby’s account of this deaf mute, 
entitled ‘‘Lord of Great Quality,’ was the means of 
awakening attention to the deaf and dumb in England. 

+ Dr. John Wallis, Professor of Mathematics at Oxford, 
1616-1703. 

+ Author of the Surdus Loquens, remarkable for his ex- 
aggerated views of the divine character and eflicacy of 
speech. Wallis and Ammon were among the first to de- 
scribe the positions and movements of the vocal organs 
in the pronunciation of each letter. 

§ Heinicke was the founder of the first school for deaf 
mutes which was taken under the patronage of a govern- 
ment—that of Leipsic, in Saxony, founded in1778, Hein- 
icke’s labors as a teacher began within five years of those 
of Dr. l’Epée and Braidwood, the eminent founders of 
the first regular institutions in France and Great Britain 
respectively, about 1760, The teachers in each country 
who preceded them never had more than two or three 
pupils at once, 








distinguishing feature of the method prevailing 
in the French and American schools, followed 
in this respect, more or less closely, by the 
greater number of similar schools in other 
countries ; and with Del Epée began the found- 
ing of institutions, the winning of popular and 
of royal favor for the education of the unfor- 
tunate deaf and dumb. 

Sicard,* Bébian,} Morel, Piroux, and others 
in France; Jaeger, Neumann, Danicl, Hill, and 
others in Germany; Braidwood,t Watson, 
Baker, Buxton, and others in Great Britain ; 
Assarotti and Pendola, in Italy; Hirzel, in 
Switzerland; the Guyots$ in Holland and 
Carton in Belgium; these and other distinguish- 
ed names have illustrated the art of deaf-mute 
instruction on the other side of the Atlantic. 
To speak of them adequately would require 
many pages. Two of those named above, the 
Abbé Carton, of Bruges, and Mr. Henri Hirzei, 
of Lausanne, have attained marked success in 
the education of a person at once deaf, dumb, 
and blind, though neither the Anna Zimmer- 
mans of the former, nor the James Edward 
Meystre of the latter, possessed the rare mental 
organization that has shed such a halo round 
the name of Laura Bridgman, the world-re- 
nowned pupil of our own countryman, Dr. §. 
G. Howe, of Boston, a man eminent not only 
as an educator of the blind, but in other fields 
of philanthropy. 

Of the American teachers of deaf mutes there 
have been several distinguished for philosophi- 
cal acumen, varied talent, and successful zeal 
in the cause of general education. We hardly 
need remind the reader of the name and repu- 
tation of Thomas H. Gallaudet, by whom, in 
conjunction with Laurent Clerc,| the art of 
deaf-mute instruction, improved in France by 
the successive labors of those great masters, 
De Il’Epée, Sicard, and Bébian, was brought to 
this country very little over halfa century ago. 

Among the early associates of Mr. Gallaudet 
were Wm. C. Woodbridge, Lewis Weld, and 
William W. Turner. John A. Jacobs, who has 
been more than forty years at the head of the 





* Roche Ambrose Sicard, the disciple and successor to 
De lEpée in the Institution of Paris, was chiefly re- 
markable for his success in the instruction of Massieu 
and Clerc. His ‘‘ Course of Instruction for a Deaf Mute 
from Birth,” which reads like a philosophical romance, 
was very popular in the first two decades of this century. 

+ Bébian was one of the best practical teachers the 
world has seen. The reformation of the system of De 
lEpée and Sicard, which was running into an exaggera- 
tion of the use of methodical signs, is due to his talent 
and enthusiastic labors. 

~ Thomas Braidwood founded a school near Edin- 
burg as earlyas 1764. Dr. Joseph Watson, a relative of 
Braidwood, was long at the head of the London Asylum, 
and published, in 1809, a valuable work as a guide to 
teachers. 

§ The Liste Litteraire Philocophe of the younger Guyot, 
is a catalogue of works on deaf-mute instruction, ex- 
tending to 500 pages. 

| This venerable deaf mute, the best educated of the 
pupils of Sicard, and pronounced by the great authority 
of Bébian the best teacher in the institution of Paris fit 
ty-five years ago, still survives in a green oldage. He 
married a deaf mute, and his son, blessed with the full 


measure of his faculties, is the pastor of a church in 
Philadelphia. 
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Kentucky Institution, and yields to no other 
man in zeal in the cause of the deaf and dumb, 
was the pioneer of this art on the other side of 
the Alleghanies. Many other teachers, younger 
than these, would deserve favorable mention, 
did our limits permit. Mr. Gallaudet left sons 
who are adding largely to the claims of their 
family and name in the gratitude of the deaf 
and dumb. 

That this profession attracts men of intellect, 
and favors its development, is further testified 
by the fact, that several of those who began 
life as teachers of the deaf and dumb after- 
ward became eminent in other professions ; for 
instance, President Barnard, of Columbia Col- 
lege; Prof. George E. Day, of Yale College; 
and President Chapin, of Beloit College, Wis- 
consin, were all, in early life, teachers in the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
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HOW TO TREAT DELINQUENTS. 


| WHETHER kindness and moral suasion, or 
legislation and the Maine Law, are best to re- 
strain dram-drinking ; whether corporal punish- 
ment or Christian kindness is best to govern 
boys and girls, are among the leading questions 
which honest men discuss from even opposite 
points of view. There are religious men, to- 
day, who cry out, ‘An eye for an eye,” and “ A 
life for a life.’ Others, equally religious, think 
hanging only cold-blooded murder, without 
benefit to culprit or community. But here is a 
sensible plan for the management and improve- 
ment of the unfortunate and the bad. It is fur- 
nished at our request by one thoroughly com- 
petent, and in authority—one who speaks, not 
from hearsay, but from his own knowledge. 
We feel warranted in predicting the best suc- 
cess for the institution considered. Let others 
learn by this example.—Ep., A. P. J.] 


THE INDIANA HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

An Act.of the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana, creating this institution, was ap- 
proved March 7, 1867. The institution is situ- 
ated on a farm of 220 acres, combining fertility 
of soil and beauty of location, three-fourths of 
a mile south of the village of Plainfield, on the 
Terrehaute and Indianapolis Railroad, fourteen 
miles west of Indianapolis. 

The institution was formally opened and de- 


clared ready for the reception of inmates on 


the first day of January, 1868. The first boy 
was admitted to its discipline on the 26th of the 
same month; and on the 30th fourteen more 
(ten of them fresh from the Penitentiary), their 
ages ranging from nineteen downward. These 
boys were as hardened in crime as time and 
circumstances could well make them. Addi- 
tions were made to this number, until on the 
7th of December it reached 108—boys. The 
plan adopted for their management is generally 
known as the “ family system.” This plan di- 
vides the inmates of the institution into fami- 
lies, each family consisting of fifty boys, hay- 
ing a separate house and proper family officers, 
all the families being under the jurisdiction of 
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acommon superintendent. The institution has 
none of the characteristics or aspects of a pri- 
son, and depends for its success much more 
upon the exercise of moral means than of co- 
ercive instrumentalities. The sole object is to 
correct the habits and reform the characters of 
the inmates committed to its guardianship. 
The means employed are instruction and labor, 
under wholesome discipline, accompanied by a 
system of rewards and punishments. 

The instruction embraces physical, mental, 
moral, and religious culture. The labor—prin- 
cipally agricultural—is such as is adapted to 
the age and capacity of the inmates, and will 
enable them to gain a respectable livelihood 
when discharged from the institution. The 
discipline approximates to that of a well-regu- 
lated Christian family, and is uniform in every 
department. 

All the boys, no matter what be the nature 
or extent of the crime for which they are sent 
in, are received on an equality, and are given 
to understand, on entering, that they are sent 
there to be reformed, and that their reformation 
is to be accomplished gradually ; that as fast 
as good resolutions are manifested in prac- 
tice, they will be encouraged, and opportuni- 
ties offered for development; that they hold 
their future destiny in their own hands; that 
every noble and generous act they perform 
will raise their moral standing in the institu- 
tion and hasten their progress through it; and 
that every vicious and selfish action*will lower 
their moral standing and impede their progress 
through it. The inmates exhibit the greatest 
possible variety of minds, habits, tempera- 
ments, and dispositions. They also represent 
the various results of improper parental disci- 
pline and corrupt social influences. 

Scooped up from the back alleys, moral 
sinks, and pitfalls of the different cities and 
towns throughout Indiana, their appetites and 
propensities are low and groveling. The first 
important duty to be performed after receiving 
such boys into the institution is to become fa- 
miliar with each one’s temperament, disposi- 
tion, and peculiarities, and to make a diagnosis 


of his moral disease, and thus be enabled to 
act intelligently in administering the appro- 
priate remedy. Without the light which Phre- 
nology throws upon this work, those who en- 
gage in it would be groping in darkness, and 
the results accomplished would be unsatisfac- 
tory, if not mischievous. But with Phrenology 
as a guide, one encounters but little difficulty 
in determining the mental or even the physi- 
cal disease with which a boy may be afflicted, 
and the best mode of treating it. We haye 
found that we can thus spread out before us, 
as on a chart, a boy’s heart and mind, and 
learn clearly his weakness as well as his 
strength. To repress or counteract the evil, 
and arouse, encourage, and cultivate the nobler 
and purer sentiments of human nature, is ren- 
dered a comparatively easy task. Already 
such happy results have been achieved by our 
method of treating the misguided youth who 
have come under our charge, that we feel 
strongly encouraged and deeply interested in 
what now assumes the character of a most hu- 
mane and noble work—the converting of list- 
less, profane, and vicious vagabonds into fru- 
gal, industrious, and honorable citizens. 
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Acligions Devartment. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails, 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 








GOD AND NATURE. 


——- 


In looking up through Nature to Nature’s 
God, how wonderfully luminous and beautiful 
doth the face of the universe become! We be- 
hold the Deity enthroned in splendor every- 
where, and on all things alike. We see his love 
smiling on the petals of flowers and the wings 
of birds, as well as in the brightness of the sky 
and deep azure of the ocean. Wehear his voice 
in the octaves of all our music, pealing in the 
deep bass of our Sabbath-organs, out-preaching 
all our priests, and tolling the bell of thunder 
hungin clouds that float higher than the Andes. 
He weaves the fibers of the oak, he twines the 
gleaming threads of the rainbow, he vibrates 
the pendulous sea-waves, he calls to prayer 
from the heart of the storm. But sweeter, oh! 
sweeter far than all, soft and clear, and without 
ceasing in our own souls, for ourselyes and 
those we are permitted to love as dearly as our- 
selves, he whispers infinite hope and life ever- 
lasting. © 

All this follows from the admission of the 
immediate and universal agency and provi- 
dence of God throughout all the realms of Na- 
ture. Despair can fling no dark shadow on the 
soul in the presence of that sunshine which gilds 
all things. There is no room for doubt when 
faith fills immensity. Atoms and worlds alike 
become transfigured in the new and cryptic 
light which beams out, as from beneath a trans- 
parent vail, in objects the most insignificant, 
in scenes the most unpoetic. Even the cold 
eyes of death ray ineffable effulgence, like stars 
rising upward to their zenith. Pale fear, ap- 
palled at his own shadow, flies over the con- 
fines of creation, and leaves all hearts alone 
with love and joy. We know that we can not 
be lost out of the bosom of God, for the root of 
the soul is in God, and therefore can not die. 
The iron chain of necessity releases its coil 
around the world, and its clanking links of dark 
circumstance melt away in receding mists, as 
in the presence of a sun shivered into spangles 
of glory. The tears of sorrow turn on the 
faded cheek of the mourner into priceless 
pearls; and prayer and praise breathe out 
among blooming roses on white lips quivering 
with agony. The old familiar faces of the 
“Jong, long ago,” the loved, the lost, ay! the 
long lost but never forgotten, are around us 
once more. 

‘‘ Their smile in the starlight doth wander by, 
Their breath is near in the wind’s low sigh ’’— 
in music’s divinest tone. The endless ages 
are crowded into a luminous point. There isno 
past or future. The faith that asserts God pro- 
claims all things present to the soul. We re- 
pose on the bosom of our Father with a confi- 
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dence nothing can shake, Impenetrable storms 
may hide every lodestar in heaven; the angry 
spirit of the waters may shriek till the whole 
world is deaf. What care 1? Let the storm 
howl on—God guides it! And on whatsoever 
shore the wreck is thrown, he is sure to be there, 
with all my loves and hopes around him; and 
wherever he is, there is the open gate of heav- 
en—for there is the everlasting love, which 7s 
heayen. A——A. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
A LECTURE BY GUSTAVE SCHEVE. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY JOHN P. JACKSON. ] 





In essentials, unity; in doubts, freedom; in all, how- 
ever, love.—Augustine. 


PHRENOLOGY, as the doctrine of the true 
fundamental powers of the human mind, is, on 
this account, the key to the highest propositions 
of all those sciences whose subject is man as a 
thinking and acting being; such, for example, 
as the science of education, of penal justice, of 
mental hygiene, of morals, and of religion. 
The learned, as is well known, have always 
disputed the deepest principles of these sciences, 
for the reason that heretofore there existed no 
true doctrine of the fundamental powers of the 
human mind. In order to proye, by example, 
how Phrenology spreads clearness and light 
over the fundamental question of those sciences, 
I choose for my present exposition the science 
of religion, the most disputed among them all. 

Among the internal senses of man, Phreno- 
logy has named one the sentiment of religious- 
ness. In the first place the question is asked, 
“Ts there such an independent sentiment or fac- 
ulty as religiousness or Veneration inborn to 
man ?” 

When we take into consideration the history 
of mankind, this question can not be answered 
negatively. Always and everywhere man has 
felt himself drawn toward Deity. It is with 
the veneration of God as with all the inborn 
intellectual powers of man. 
the instinct of love for children, of friendship, 
of conflict; no one invented the faculties for 
music, painting, and poetry. Before Numa, the 
Romans had a religion; before Moses, the Is- 
raelites worshiped God. 

But notwithstanding this historical testimo- 
ny, there have been at all times philosophers 
who have denied the existence of a faculty of di- 
vine Veneration. This is explained by the fact, 
that all mental faculties are present in individ- 
ual men in very different degrees. When, there- 
fore, any one possesses the faculty of Religious- 
ness in a very small degree, it will be difficult 
for him, because he does not experience this 
feeling in his own consciousness, to believe al- 
together in its existence. He will rather seek 
to explain in other ways the facts of history 
which appear to speak in its favor, Thus it 
has been asserted, for instance, that faith in 
God, the feeling of divine veneration, far re- 
moved, proceeding from a special innate sense 
of man, is an acquired habit, which has been 
transplanted by instruction and example from 
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generation to generation. But by an attentive 
look into life we can easily attain the convic- 
tion, that the sense in question must, through its 
activity in children, independent of doctrine 
and example, be acknowledged as innate in 
man. 

In our family we were three brothers, and re- 
ceived the same education without any special 
direction to prayer, or the reyerence of God. 
My younger brother showed very early a 
great inclination to pray; almost as soon as he 
could read he procured a prayer-book and read 
without exception the morning and evening 
prayers. Neither my youngest brother nor I 
felt this marked disposition to pray ; and as I 
know that my brother was not externally in- 
fluenced in any way to this piety, the circum- 
stance greatly surprised me, and I therefore 
considered my brother as one whose nature was 
far better than mine, although he had some pe- 
culiarities which pleased me less. “In my 
parent’s house,” relates Gall, “we were ten 
children. One of my brothers had from the 
tenderest childhood a great inclination to de- 
votion. He prayed the whole day, and when 
he could not go to church, he busied himself at 
home in cutting out and gilding a crucifix of 
wood. My father had destined him for busi- 
ness, but he had an aversion to that calling. 
In his twenty-third year he could no longer 
withstand his desire, and since he had no hope 
of completing his studies, he left the house and 
became a hermit; thereupon my father allowed 
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him to study. Five years later he was conse-— 


crated, and to the end of his life he liyed in re- 
ligious exercises and penances.” It would be 
easy for most people to increase these exam- 
ples by similar experiences. 

Then it has been asserted that the human 
veneration of God is only the result of man’s 
intellectual powers, especially of Causality, 
which necessarily compels man to assume the 
thought of a Deity asa creative Cause of the 
world. But in order that this should be correct, 
the most intelligent men should be also the 
most religious, which, as is well known, is 
not the case. The religious faculty is rather to 
be recognized as independent of the intellect, 
inasmuch as with intelligent men it is often 
found very weak, and with the narrow-minded 
often very strong. The distinction between the 
‘Yeligious faculty and the intellect is most clear- 
ly proved in the case of the savage, who, while 
he. prays to a stone or an animal as God, does 
not even understand his own religious feeling. 
And even if we referred the process of venera- 
tion to the intellect, the religious “ feeling,” the 
devotion of the mind, would still remain unex- 
plained. 

Others have asserted that fear is the real 
cause of Veneration. But the error of this as- 
sumption is easily seen in the fact that fearless 
men—braye soldiers—are often very religious ; 
and very fearful, cowardly men often very irre- 
ligious. Undoubtedly the feeling of fear, like 
so many other feelings, can strengthen the re- 
ligious feelings, but the question here is, wheth- 
er fear, as such, is or is not Religiousness (Ven- 
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eration)? Others, again, haye considered the 
Imagination, the poetic sense, as the true foun- 
dation of religion. But very poetic, imagina- 
tive men—great poets—are often found very 
irreligious, and very prosaic men very religious. 

The refutation of all doubt as to the presence 
of an independent faculty of Veneration will be 
easiest if I be permitted to appeal to the con- 
sciousness of this faculty in man himself; that 
is, if that refutation could not be applied against 
those who possess this faculty in a very weak 
degree, and who, therefore, can not furnish an 
opinion as to its activity from their own experi- 
ence. The pious man, in the warmth of his 
piety, knows best himself that this feeling is 
neither an activity of the reason nor of fear, nor 
of the poetic faculty, but he knows it as a thor- 
oughly peculiar feeling, that can only be named, 
but not written or explained, any more than 
color or sound can be explained in writing to 
the blind or the deaf. 

Accordingly as other faculties in connection 
with the sense of religion are strong or weak, 
the character, as a unit, will naturally be formed. 
The faculty of Veneration, or the adoration of 
a higher Being, includes also the sense of rey- 
erence in general, or has it as a result; and 
therefore the sense of subordination and hu- 
mility toward superiors and those in power. 
Republicans generally show this latter trait in 
but a moderate degree, because they are them- 
selves born monarchs. Very often with the 
faculty of Religiousness that of Destructive- 
ness is largely developed. Thus Ludwig XI. 
and Philip IL. indicated their religious zeal by 
the Inquisition and the burning of heretics. Is 
the artist religious? he avoids in his creations 
everything frivolous, and portrays religious 
subjects. [Such an artist was the celebrated 
Peter Van Cornelius, the world-famed painter 
of the Last Judgment, whose portrait and biog- 
raphy we gave in the July number of the Journ- 
AL for 1868.] The pious, natural philosopher— 
like Newton or Bonnet--points everywhere to 
God’s might; the pious poet—like Klopstock 
or Milton—composes hymns. The faculties of 
Veneration and Locality strongly developed 
make the missionary. 

When Veneration is found with conflicting 
tendencies, such as falsehood, cruelty, sensu- 
ousness, men are generally considered hypo- 
crites, but in most cases with injustice; ag 
some men, otherwise virtuous, feel themselves 
less drawn to reverence God, because the fac- 
ulty of Veneration is theirs in only a weak de- 
gree; so others, with important failures of 
character, may possess this faculty largely de- 
veloped, and find in devotion and prayer real 
enjoyment and satisfaction. On this account 
the character of Oliver Cromwell, for example, 
has been an enigma to many historians; they 
believed, because his inclination to devotion 
did not appear to coincide with some of his 
other characteristics, that they must hold him 
for a hypocrite, which he certainly was not. 

If we are perfectly acquainted, therefore, 
with all the other characteristics of a person, 
whether he is intellectual or narrow-minded; 
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inclined to fear or intrepidity ; poetic or pro- 
saic; has this or that passion, we do not for 
that reason know whether he possesses a strong 
or weak development of Veneration. Just so, 
on the other hand, if we know the greater or 
lesser development of this faculty in a man, we 
do not learn from it the development of any 
one of the remaining faculties. Phrenology is 
thus, as we see, the science of practical human 
knowledge. For the most frequent and great- 
est self-deceptions in our judgments of charac- 
ter arise from our deciding upon a man’s char- 
acter from one or a few of the characteristics 
that may be known to us; while on the con- 
trary, the knowledge of the primary forces of 
the mind, in their different possible degrees, 
solves for us the greatest enigmas, why, and in 
how far, men can be good and bad, strong and 
weak, sensible and unreasonable; indeed, can 
be healthy in intellect and imbecile at the same 
time. 

Phrenology is, as we already know, a two- 
fold science ; it is the science of the mind and 
the science of the organs. The organ of Ven- 
eration is found in the center of the crown, just 
under the so-called fontanel. Gall has given 
in its illustration portraits of many celebrated 
religious personages; for instance, Antoninus 
Pius, Stephen I., King of Hungary, Ignatius 
Loyola, Sailer, Milton, and, as an antithesis in 
this respect, the remarkable head of Spinoza. 

Gall also calls attention to the well-known 
formation of Raphael’s head of Christ. In it 
the portions of the brain, or organs about and 
back of the ears, which man has in common 
with the brute, are small; while on the con- 
trary, those of the front head and the crown, 
belonging to the intellectual and spiritual fac- 
ulties, and especially Veneration, are very large. 
Gall asks whether this divine form of head was 
invented, or whether we may assume that it is 
a fac-simile of the original? Is it possible, he 
says, that the artist has taken the head of the 
most virtuous, pious, and beneficent man which 
he could find as a model, and from it drawn 
the head of Christ? He thinks it more proba- 
ble, however, that the general form of the head 
of Christ has been transmitted down to us. 

A case of diseased development of the organ 
of Veneration, kindly communicated to me by 
Dr. Gergers, of Wiesbaden, may here find a 
place. Some years ago a young man, previ- 
ously healthy and intelligent, showed signs of 
a religious mania. He often fell down on his 
knees before persons, and declared himself a 
great sinner, who must despair of the grace of 
God. The disease increased so much that, in 
the despair of his mania, he threw himself into 
a spring at Wiesbaden and found a terrible 
death. On examining the skull there was 
found on the inner surface, corresponding with 
the position of the organ of Veneration, a con- 
siderable bony growth, which must have ex- 
erted upon that organ a strong pressure. Dr. 
Gergers still possesses this specimen. Similar 
cases affecting the organ of Veneration are re- 
lated in the phrenological journals. 

A word on the natural language of the fac- 
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ulty of Veneration. According to the situation 
of the organ, when the faculty is active, the 
head will be directed toward heaven. If, how- 
ever, the feeling of the greatness and power of 
God have the upper hand, man humiliates him- 
self, and bends and prays in the dust. I saw a 
zealous suppliant, says Gall, who gaye him- 
self the greatest trouble not to touch the pave- 
ment with his forehead, but with the head ex- 
actly on the position of the organ of Venera- 
tion. It is said that the head is raised toward 
heaven because we believe that God dwells on 
high. But who told us that God is on high? 
From childhood up we have been taught that 
He is present everywhere. We should, there- 
fore, look in all directions for Him. But when- 
ever an organ exerts itself with power, we think 
no longer on what we have been taught—an 
inward sentiment directs our movements. Why 
can we not rid ourselves of the idea that God 
is on high? Merely because the organ of the 
faculty which makes man eapable of appre- 
hending God has its seat in the very highest 
portion of the brain. 

So much for the phrenological definition of 
the faculty of Veneration and its organ. I turn 
now to the application of Phrenology to the 
doctrine or science of religion. Since the fun- 
damental principle of all religion is faith in 
God, the question as to the existence of God 
will be the first, and that of the true Divine 
Veneration our second, subject for considera- 
tion. 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

In order to speak of the existence of God, 
we must first of all come to an understanding 
as ta the signification of the word God. There 
are held here two very different opinions. One 
says: God is nothing else than living, uncon- 
scious Nature. The other says: God is a self- 
conscious being, standing over Nature. The 
first opinion denies God; plays with the word 
God. For to say there is a God, but that this 
God is Nature, is just as if we said, There is no 
God. If the word God shall not be an empty 
sound, we must comprehend in it a highest 
Being, self-conscious, standing over Nature. 

The existence of such a God, however, is 
proved through the phrenological fact that man 
possesses an innate faculty of Divine Vencra- 
tion. For there must be a subject correspond- 
ing or complemental to this faculty,—a God— 
because it is simply impossible that Nature 
should contradict herself, at the same time 
affirming and denying a subject. There is not 
and can not be among all the infinitely numer- 
ous natural phenomena, a solitary example 
which would compel man to accuse Nature of 
falsehood. 

It can not be urged as an objection to this 
proof, that Nature herself, as Deity, would sat- 
isfy this faculty of Veneration; for the faculty 
established by Phrenology is indeed that of de- 
votion, of piety, the speaking of the heart with 
God! If Nature were God, we could well talk 
of an “admiration” of Deity, that is, of the 
greatness and the beauty of Nature; but it 
were then absurd for man to be pious; to 
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meekly bow before a higher Being; to elevate 
his heart in devotion; to pray to Him. 

The truth here found is established still 
firmer, if we enter somewhat deeper into the 
nature of the human mind. As before indi- 
cated, the internal senses or faculties of man 
are not essentially different from the external. 
The word sense (faculty) “denotes nothing else 
than a means of knowledge. As the eye makes 
us acquainted with the external visibleness of 
things, the internal senses recognize the various 
conditions, relations, and positions of things; as, 
for example, the faculty of love for children— 
our relation to the child-world; the faculty of 
Friendship—our relation to our fellow-men; 
Locality —our relation to localities. Just in 
the same way our internal faculty of religious 
veneration apprehends our relation to a higher 
Being corresponding to this veneration. 

As for the security that we have that the ex- 
ternal subject corresponds to man’s faculty, the 
external and internal faculties stand here alike ; 
this security is no larger with the external fac- 
ulties than with the internal. Thus, for exam- 
ple, as man possesses by means of the faculty of 
Amativeness a sure knowledge, a definite feel- 
ing, of the existence of persons of the opposite 
sex; by Philoprogenitiveness, a knowledge of 
children, even if he have never seen or heard of 
them; or, as with young swallows, by means of 
the faculty of Location, which impels them to 
wander, giving them a certain knowledge of 
the existence of foreign lands which they have 
never yet seen; so has man, by means of the 
faculty of Veneration, a certain knowledge of 
the existence of God—a knowledge which is 
just as sure as that we possess of the existence 
of corporeal matters through the external senses. 
We have thus no greater security for the exist- 
ence of the sun in the heavens, which we per- 
ceive with the external faculty of the eye, than 
for the existence of a God, which we appre- 
hend and adore with the internal faculty of 
Veneration. 

This truth also solves the presumed differ- 
ence between faith and knowledge in religion. 
The religious man—the man who possesses the 
faculty of Veneration in a fair degree—believes 
not merely on God, but he knows God, as every 
one with healthy eyes knows the day and the 
sun in the heavens. This also harmonizes with 
the language of all pious men. They speak of 
an immediate perception, of an intuition; ofa 
knowledge of God; they live according to their 
feelings in God, and God in them. 

It may here be objected that between the 
two kinds of knowledge, the knowledge of ex- 
ternal things and the knowledge of God---there 
is a great difference; for the things which we 
see with the eye can be apprehended, but God 
is something inconceivable. But this objection 
rests upon an error. We apprehend visible 
things—the visible world—just as little as the in- 
visible God. Our intellect is everywhere insuf- 
ficient in its explanation. The existence of the 
world is just as remarkable, just as easy or as 
difficult to explain, as the existence of God. 
Therefore the proof which men would draw 
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from human intellect, from Causality, for the 
existence of God, is always a failure. It is es- 
pecially this proof which is rehearsed in the 
school-room to the children, but which, how- 
ever thoroughly considered, can not hold its 
ground. This proof is to the effect, that our 
understanding says to us that this world, so 
beautiful and well-ordered, needs some expla- 
nation for its beauty and order. 

There remain two modes of explanation open 
to the intellect here: either it assumes that the 
beauty and the order be in Nature herself, or 
it supposes over Nature a creating and order- 
ing Deity. 

But the second mode is just of as little value 
to the understanding as the first, without the 
assumption of a Deity. For the Understanding 
then asks, and must also repeat its question: 
“What, then, is the underlying cause of Deity? 
How is its existence explained ?—a question to 
which there is no answer satisfactory to the 
reason. Thus the explanation for the beauty 
and order of Nature is left out; the intellect 
remains dissatisfied, and we may go either one 
way or the other. 

Is it then any wonder that so many philo- 


sophers declared the shortest way to be the ea 


better and more reasonable; that they rather / 
called Nature herself God than took a second é 
step and assumed a God as standing above Na- ‘/ 
ture—a God which satisfied the understanding 
just as little ? 

The so-called philosophy—the philosophy of 
the understanding, of the intellect—has always 
or usually denied the existence of God; for 
those philosophers, Hegel, Strauss, Feuerbach, 
were totally one-sided in their thinking; that 


sions; they entirely overlooked, or did not 
know, that besides the Intellect man possesses ; 
for the apprehension of Deity an inner eye, 
which does not ask and is not compelled to 
ask first for its explanation. And as man is 
convinced of the existence of the visible world 
without asking for its explanation or conceiya- 
bleness, so the pious man is convinced of the 
existence of God, without asking—with the 
same right—for his explanation or conceivable- 
ness. The words of the poet are applicable 
here: 
“‘ What not the understanding of the wise can see, 
The child-like spirit findeth in simplicity.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED, | 


MAN AND Brutse.—The human mind alone 
demands a future sphere of action. Bretschnei- 
der enumerates four particulars in which the 
dying man differs from the dying brute: 1. 
Man foresees and provides for his own death ; 
the brute does not. 2. Man dies with unrec- 
ompensed merit and guilt ; the brute does not. 
3. Man dies with faculties and powers fitted 
for a more perfect state of existence; the brute 
does not. 4. Man dies with the expectation of 
another life; the brute does not. Do not 
these differences show a wonderful distance 
between the two natures ? 
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CRESCENDO. 





“Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine-- 
Onward and upward.” 


BisHop DOANE. 
THE Hebrew parable indeed is true— 
Each man is born with Eden in his view. 
Forbidden fruits on every hand abound, 
Tempting the touch ;—on touching, poisonous 

found. 

Glancing through shady, labyrinthine bowers, 
His ways a path of blooming, roseate flowers ; 
Their lovely leaves unlovely thorns secrete, 
Fair to the eye, but wounding sore the feet. 
Each follows happiness as seen afar, 
As desert wanderers chase the “demon car:” 
The mirage cheats them, but they still pursue ; 
Each failure shows a more enticing view; 
They strive in vain, and ne’er can win the race, 
Since from the goal each turns away his face. 


Youth’s prospect opens, and the view expands 

With tempting pleasures, wrought by fairy 
hands ; 

Alluring bowers, with wild love-roses decked, 

Display each beauty, hiding each defect. 
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Vain through life’s little, fleeting, fading term, 

In garments stolen from the murdered worm, 

He makes his only sought or valued prize, 

The bright inconstant light of woman’s eyes; 

While brimming cups, with their attendant 
train, 

Invite to present joys, concealing future pain. 

He cultivates the dolce-far-niente, 

With waves from fragrant weeds, the true Ne- 
penthe. 


Man, first a worm, an animated clod, 

Grown to an adult, deems himself a god. 

His soaring spirit, bursting from its clay, 
Seeks with delight a more effulgent day. 

His mind, expanding, would from earth arise, 
And claim a kindred with the star-lit skies. 
Swift as the air-ship, mounting up on high, 
Leaves the dark earth and seeks the azure sky, 
Gains the far ether where its innate force, 

The spirit which had borne it cn its course, 
Bursts its control—its earth-wrought body dies, 
While its freed spirit finds its native skies. 
Farther and higher flies each mental shaft— 
Each new libation craves a deeper draft, 
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And the hand used to shade youth’s dazzled 
sight 

Would rend the vale of knowledge for “ more 
light.” 

Pictured upon the mirror of the mind 

There lives a germ, at first but undefined ; 

It spreads, it grows; with each advancing hour 

Each effort shows accumulating power. 

Form springs to life within the lab’ring mind 

Where all the graces meet and are combined ; 

But he, while his new model still is warm, 

Finds it the mother of a fairer form 

Which waits to spring forth from his fertile 
brain, 

But to repeat the process o’er again. 

He paints the colors born within his eye, 

But greets their beauties only with a sigh. 

Each bright ideal—beautiful as night— 

As soon as copied, gains a fairer light: 

The eye, accustomed to each brighter hue, 

Esteems that darkness which was light while 
new. 

Then as from stage to stage his thoughts ad- 
vance, 

Tis Music institutes its mental dance ; 

His craving spirit adds words to the score, 

And breathes in poetry unknown before ; 

Time, tune, and color, form and feeling there 

Combine, the senses and the heart to share. 


Why loiter in earth’s vales and way-side bowers 
To gather lowly, evanescent flowers, 
Forgetful of the purer gems which keep 
Enduring beauty on the mountain’s steep ? 





New vistas open on his view; he veers his helm, 

From art to science turns—to a new realm, 

Where the cool head, with subtle art, 

Deforms and yitiates the gentler heart; 

Loses his warmth of feeling, and the glow 

Of early youth, and asks alone—to know. 

New stars of knowledge greet the searching 
sight 

As science every eve surveys the night: 

But all in vain, the ever-sought-for shore 

Is quite as distant as it was before; 

Man’s sheaf of knowledge with but ifs is bound 

His mind’s a lever with no fulcrum found. 

Without the rein, although in reason’s car, 

He gains a little learning—teaching him to err, 
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Like moths which use man’s guiding light 
Only to singe their wings and stop their flight. 
Go span the stellar world—from star to star; 
Compel the lightning from its cloudy car; 
Assume the microscope—enlarge thy sight; 
Articulate the mammoth, and dissect the mite: 
To atoms ultimate go analyze the earth, 

And from its wrinkled hills discern its birth— 
And what is gained ?—a tithe of nature’s laws, 
Some distant branchlings from the primal cause. 


Lace, tinsel, gewgaws, pamper thee in vain, 

They soothe no sorrow and assuage no pain; 

Considered well, what good would it promote 

Should Fame with praises strain her vulgar 
throat! 

Name is but vibrate breath—Earth’s epic song 

Of hero footsteps which are mute ere long; 

Knowledge is like an air-bound sphere, 

Symmetrical, and beautiful, and clear, 

Sailing unsteady, a fair globe of light, 

And luminously showing man his night. 

He scoffs at faith ; and blind, throws that aside, 

And would in Reason find a better guide, 

An absolute criterion perceive, 

And yet sees not to doubt is to believe. 


The senses cloy ere half of life is seen, 

Reason dethrones itself, self-magnified machine. 

Far nobler aims than sense or thought alone, 

For their own sakes, should claim thee for their 
own. 

Man’s self, man’s race, idealized should be 

His model, and his motive to eternity. 

His true philosophy, when understood, 

Hath but one lesson—that is—to do good. 

He’s not a unit on the teeming earth, 

Buta mere fraction ’round life’s common hearth. 

To love mankind is only, then, self-love; 

To love one’s self alone is unwise love; 

The shield of love divine, thou’lt ever find, 

Is broad enough to shelter all mankind. 


Passions are Janus-faced—to good or ill 

Each may be turned, obedient to man’s will. 

Each thought or word’s an impetus which 
spreads 

Its countless progeny around our heads. 

Life is but action—Death is only rest, 

And he sleeps calmest who has worked the best. 

W ork on, work ever, counting not the pain, 

Or much or little, labor hath its gain; 

Columbus on an unknown ocean hurled, 

Sought but an island when he found a world. 

Then scorn in idleness thyself to please, 

Wooing man’s living death—luxurious ease. 

Nor epicure, nor stoic be thy name, 

Life hath a better use—a nobler aim. 

The soaring eagle stoops not to catch flies— 

Immortal man should seek what never dics. 


Great Nature’s book let every artist scan, 
Compare the two creators—God and man; 
And let him turn, who only lives to hear, 
From the full.chord to hin. who formed the ear. 
As gazing on the sun would sear the sight, 
Though we may view the attributes of light, 
Although we dare not view his mid-day march, 
Yet may admire him in the rainbow’s arch, 
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| So the “ good God” appears to man’s dull view, 


The just and good—the beautiful and true, 
Showing in Nature’s language, hour by hour, 
Divine perfection and unerring power. 

Go, and survey its universal plan, 

And learn the insignificance of man. 


Then be it not thy base, ignoble lot 

On nature’s page to be a living blot, 

“ Leaves, but no fruit” upon thy branches found, 

Barren of good, a cumberer of the ground, 

But strive to be an atom in that scale 

Where truth and justice combat to prevail: 

Tried in this earthy crucible, aspire 

To come true silver from the testing fire. 

With perfect frame, and brain, and soul—re- 
nown 

Hath naught to rival this—man’s triple crown. 


Man’s mind, which doth his humbler form 
adorn, 

Is from his body either built or born: 
A spirit, though its form no mortal sees, 
In its due time must emanate from these: 
If matter brave the elemental strife, 
Naught shall destroy this more ethereal life ! 
Womb of thy future self, ’tis in thy hand, 
Whether thy spirit live—decay—expand: 
Nurse then each unfledged pinion of that soul 
Which tells thee that it hath no final goal. 

J. H. 8. 





———————— 


JAMES T. BRADY, 


THE EMINENT JURIST. 





Mr. Brapy had what we call the vital- 
mental temperament. He was stocky in 
build, deep and broad in the chest, full 
in the abdomen, straight and vigorous 
in frame, of about medium height, and 
weighed heavily for one of his size. His 
whole contour of face and body indicated 
vigorous constitutional health, with, per- 
haps, a little too much tendency to full- 
ness and plethora. His face inclined to 
redness, especially when excited, indicat- 
ing a tendency of blood to the head and 
a considerable degree of febrile excite- 
ment; his complexion being rather dark, 
evinced physical endurance. His mass- 
ive head was the chief indication of the 
mental temperament. In a group of a 
hundred distinguished men, Mr. Brady’s 
large head would attract attention. 

Behold what length of brain forward of 
the opening of the ear! How heavy the 
brow! how rounded and full the middle 
part of the forehead! how massive the up- 
per part! The whole forehead was large, 
showing breadth of thought, capacity to 
comprehend and retain details; to mas- 
ter the principles of law, and also all its 
facts and history. His Language was 
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large, and backed up as it 
was by such a wealth of fact 
and strength of thought, he 
had a splendid field for the 
exercise of his ardent im- 
agination and for the full 
play of his glowing and im- 
pulsive feelings, His Benev- 
olence was one of his crown- 
ing excellences. He was lib- 
eral in hand and in heart; 
generous and beneficent to a 
fault. He made friends of 
everybody who came within 
the sphere of his word or the 
generous beaming of his eye. 
His Veneration gave him a 
strong religious tendency. 
His Hope was exuberant; he 
was always cheerful and joy- 
ous. His wit was brilliant 
and his taste remarkable. 
He had the elements of cour- 
age and force, and, for a law- 
yer and a politician, he was 
singularly free from the nar- 
rowness of party spirit and 
the prejudices and partiality 
of the mere attorney. He 
was patriotic, large-hearted, 
a lover of his native land, 
and an ardent supporter of 
the land of his ancestors. 
Though an American by 
birth, and a patriot, he was 
an Irishman by sympathy 
and affiliation. He had strong 
affections, ardent love; was 
capable of uniting all hearts 
in himself, and of soothing 


ments among his friends 
through their common affec- 
tion for him. It is seldom 
that even a lawyer can be 
found who had as sharp and 
clear a mind for details and historic par- 
ticulars accompanied by such depth and 
strength of thought, and sustained and 
invigorated by so healthful a moral na- 
ture. Being of a strongly social dispo- 
sition, he was inclined to the conviv- 
ialities of social life, which, doubtless, 
contributed to induce the disease which 
terminated his life. Had he been more 
abstemious, and taken more general out- 
of-door exercise, he might have been 
spared to the world and to his wide field 
of usefulness twenty years longer. If 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LATE JAMES T. BRADY. 


eminent lawyers and divines would 
devote some attention to the laws of 
physiology, and thereby learn how better 
to keep the “house they live in,” the 
world would have the benefit not only 
of their example, but the long-continued 
exercise of their costly education and 
eminent abilities. 
The free use of coffee and tobacco, 
often with the addition of ardent spirits, 
by men of eminent talent and capacity 
for public usefulness, cuts them off in the 
meridian of their life and power by apo- 








plexy, or by what is politely called in the 
newspapers “an affection of the heart.” 
We could name dozens of the ablest men 
of our day who have thus fallen victims 
to early death from this cause. Tobacco 
and coffee slay their thousands in this 
way, besides the widespread evil they 
produce on the general health not shown 
by a sudden catastrophe. We can go 
into a court or other assemblage of men 
of talent and brain-labor and select the 
persons who from their peculiar organic 
constitution will be most likely to die 
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from “an affection of the heart” from 
the use of the articles named, or from 
undue excitement produced in other ways. 


The sudden death of Mr. Brady, who on the 
6th of February last was stricken down with 
paralysis and died on the 10th, following, pro- 
duced a thrill of emotion in the professional 
circles of New York which is not often wit- 
nessed there. At the time of his death he was 
considered to be in the vigor of his manhood, 
and the brilliant reputation which crowned his 
professional career and rendered him a man of 
“mark” in agreat metropolis where talent has 
become so aggregated, was becoming more and 
more resplendent. As a pleader in criminal 
trials Mr. Brady had no superior; his warm 
sympathy, whenever it was aroused by the 
nature of the case he had in hand, stimulating 
his profound erudition and rendering his elo- 
quence irresistible with a jury. 

From the New York Tribune we take the 
facts of the following brief biography : 

Mr. Brady was born in New York, April 9, 
1815. His father, the Jate Thomas §S. Brady, 
was an Irishman of excellent education and 
the most amiable qualities, who distinguished 
himself as a careful teacher and painstaking 
lawyer. The elder Brady was a prominent 
politician, and held office asa member of both 
branches of the New York Common Council, 
and subsequently became Judge of what isnow 
the District Court. His sons were educated 
under his direction, one of them, Thomas Bra- 
dy, since deceased, going into the navy, and 
the others being brought up to the bar. Among 
the most eminent of his pupils is Archbishop 
McCloskey. 

James T. Brady tried cases in Ward courts 
before he had attained to his majority, but as a 
lawyer pe may be said to have been wholly 
without a novitiate. His readiness and cool- 
ness, joined with great logical precision, early 
distinguished him in his profession, and twenty 
years ago he was as great, if not a greater, ad- 
vocate than in the last weeks of his life. 

He possessed great power in the cross-ex- 
amination of witnesses, and was very able as a 
jury speaker. Criminal law was his forte, and 
he exerted his greatest power in the defense of 
the accused. He was engaged in nearly all the 
important criminal trials in the New York 
Courts throughout his career; but, able as he 
was in every case he undertook, in the celebra- 
ted Forrest divorce case he showed more pow- 
er, perhaps, than in any other. His greatest 
speech in this case, and the greatest speech of 
his life, was at Albany, on the Appeal; and 
what was remarkable about it was, that it was 
purely an intellectual triumph. The case was 
first decided by the verdict of divorce and ali- 
mony in Mrs. Forrest’s favor, as early as 1852 ; 
and it was such a long and wearisome chapter 
of delays before a decision was reached in the 
Court of Appeals, that all the enthusiasm the 
cause was capable of inspiring had long before 
worn itself away. 

As a politician, Mr. Brady was of what might 
be called a Constitutional Conservative turn of 
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mind, but his impulses and his acute sense of 
justice often over-balanced these tendencies. 
Although closely identified with the Democrat- 
ic party before, he stoutly supported Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration after the fall of Sumter. 
He never held office except once, when he was 
Corporation Counsel. He consented to accept 
this position because it was in the line of his 
profession, and while occupying the place he 
made many important improvements in the ad- 
ministration of municipal law. 

No man ever adhered to a determination not 
to accept office outside of the line of his profes- 
sion more firmly than Mr. Brady. Nearly every 
place in the gift of the Democracy of New York 
was offered to him, and declined by him. He 
was pressed to accept a seat in the Legislature 
and in Congress, but he steadily refused, and 
in 1861 he peremptorily declined the Tammany 
nomination for Mayor. 

Outside of professional and political life, Mr. 
Brady was peculiarly amiable; he never mar- 
ried, but was, nevertheless, exceedingly fond of 
social enjoyments. He idolized the children 
of his sisters, and was always happy in win- 
ning the confidence and esteem of the little 
ones. But he could readily turn away from 
social pleasures to the duties of the office and 
in Court. To his social accomplishments 
and legal attainments must be added an excel- 
lent literary taste. In the brilliant days of the 
old Knickerbocker Magazine he was a frequent 
contributor, and he wrote besides for other pe- 
riodicals. He was high-minded, generous, pro- 
digal to a fault, hating meanness in every form, 
delicate in the matter of fees from his clients, 
taking whatever was given him oftener than 
what he might have asked, and so averse to 
even the appearance of evil that he never took 


acase in the Court of which his brother was — 


the Judge. 

On the public announcement of Mr. Brady’s 
death, business in several of the City Courts was 
suspended, and eulogistic addresses made by 
leading lawyers present. On Saturday, Febru- 
ary 18th, a general meeting of the bench and 
bar was held em memoriam of the distinguished 
dead. At this meeting nearly six hundred of 
the most eminent lawyers of the New York bar 
were present, and remarks were offered of much 
more power and beauty than are ordinarily 
listened to on like occasions. 
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NAPOLEON’S HEAD. 

THE size of the head of Napoleon has been 
a subject of question and contradiction, es- 
pecially among those who seem to feel an in- 
terest in impeding the spread of phrenological 
truth. But we have some evidence relative to 
the size of his head which it is not easy to set 
aside. An esteemed friend of ours residing in 
Hartford, Conn., recently sent us a note of 
which the following is an extract: “In the 
January number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, in an article on Napoleon, you speak of 
his head having been between 23 and 24 inches. 
Is this not a mistake? and would it not be al- 





together out of proportion to his body? In 
Antomarchi’s ‘ Last Days of Napoleon,’ Vol. 2, 
he says: ‘The entire height of the body from 
the top of the head to the heels was 5 feet 2 in- 
ches and 4 lines—equal to 5 feet 6 inches and 
2-45ths of an inch, the French foot being great- 
er than the English in proportion of 16 to 15.’ 
He further says: ‘The length from the top of 
the head to the chin was 7 inches and 6 lines 
(or 8 inches English measurement). The cir- 
cumference of the head was 20 inches and 10 
lines. The forehead was high, the temples 
slightly depressed, the sinciput [top-head] wide 
and very strongly defined.’” 

In response to this kindly letter, we subjoin 
the substance of an article published in the 
JouRNAL for April, 1858, which was written in 
review of an article in Blackwood for the pre- 
vious December. Dr. Antomarchi, fortunate- 
ly for Phrenology, took a cast in plaster from 
the head of the great Napoleon ; this was taken 
a few hours after his death. The cast, unfortu- 
nately, covers only a little more than half of 
the head. It goes back of the ears, and shows 
distinctly their outline and their opening. The 
opening of the ear is the central point of de- 
velopment, and from this phrenologists esti- 
mate their measurements. Antomarchi’s state- 
ment, that the head measured “20 inches and 
10 lines,” which in English is equal to 22 1-10 
inches, is evidently incorrect, for the cast which 
he has given to the world of the head of Napo- 
leon, not modeled and molded by the hand, 
but being cast on the very head itself, and, 
therefore, indicating the 
exact size of that part of 
the head which the cast 
covered, shows a much 
greater relative size. 
That the reader may see 
how this wonderful cast 
looks, we give an en- 
graving of it which was 
photographed for the en- 
graver on wood directly 
from the cast itself. This 
shows a long and mass- 





CAST OF NAPOLEON’S 
HEAD,* ive anterior lobe of 


See what distance there is from the 
opening of the ear to the lower part of the 


brain. 


forehead above the root of the nose! It meas- 
ures 14} inches from the opening of one ear 
around the base of the forehead to the opening 
of the other ear; and from the opening of the 


Y 


ear across the middle of the top-head to the . 


opening of the other ear, 15} inches. 

Now, if the back-head was filled out so that 
the head would be shapely according to the 
side-view portraits which artists have given to 
the world, it would show the head to be very 
large. The intellectual region, at all events, 
was large, as any one may ascertain by meas- 





* The shaded line just behind the ear shows the origi- 
nal cast by Dr. Antomarchi; the dotted outline of the 
pedestal and back shows what has been added to balance 
and strengthen the cast and make it stand firmly. 

This cast taken after death shows the emaciated face 
of the great Napoleon, with its sunken eye, fallen cheek, 
parted lips, and deathly expression. 
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uring the foreheads of eminent persons having 
large heads whom they may happen to know. 
We have made some measurements of casts of 
heads now in our collection. To these meas- 
urements we appeal, and confidently abide the 
result. Any reader may verify our measure- 
ments any hour he pleases by visiting our col- 
lection. 
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Names of heads examined. 5 ¥S From ear to ear over ES 
Sgt Firmnesx, 22 
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Lord Eldon -..........| 13 143% 2315 
William Cobbett, M.P.| 13% 15 231g 
Hentai 5.46 comzeves 13% 14% 2314 
John Quincy Adams..| 13 15 2236 
Rev. Mr. Landis...... 1346 154g 4 
Thomas H. Benton....| 131¢ 15 23 
Cast of Burns’ skull, 12 14 2216 
Allowing 1 inch for 
BCalpiw..Peceagee 131g 15 2316 
Lord Wellington...... 1334 |Back of cast broken.| — 
William, Pitt 272s. 13 |Front only taken. _ 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers....| 144 = — 
Canova... coc. ccetes 133g _ 
Average about..... 138% 15 2336 
Napoleon’s cast ...... 144% 153¢ estimated 
from cast.| 24 











Having thus shown the size of head, and also 
the anterior development of the heads of some 
of the most eminent cotemporaries of Napoleon, 
and finding no head in the entire list measur- 
ing as much as his from ear to ear around the 
lower part of the forehead, except the single 
one of that intellectual giant Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers; and since the average measurement of 
the eleven cases given is 13} inches, and 
that of Napoleon is 14} inches; and since the 
average circumference of all the full heads is 
234 inches, it becomes a proper inquiry, how 


large would Napoleon’s head have been, tak- | 


ing as a basis the comparative size of his head 
forward of the ears? The question is simply 
this. Ifthe heads of those men we have given 
average 134 inches from ear to ear, around 
the forehead, and 23} inches in circumfer- 
ence, how many inches in circumference 
should Napoleon’s head have been, the fore- 
head of which measured 14} inches? The 
solution of this problem gives 25 inches as the 
circumference. 

Napoleon had not a large frame, but he be- 
came stout at St. Helena, weighing, we believe, 
175 pounds, when his vitality, not being work- 
ed off through the brain as formerly, was per- 
mitted to develop itself in the physical struc- 
ture. Nearly every one of the persons, how- 
ever, whose casts of head we have measured 
above, was large, and not a few of them were 
very large, in body. Napoleon, as all confess, 
had a remarkably dense and fine-grained or- 
ganization, and his intensity of thought and 
tenacity of endurance were almost without 
parallel; all showing that the quality of his 
constitution, the brain included, was far supe- 
rior to that of most men. 

To show that the measurements of Dr. An- 
tomarchi, as recorded in his writings, are not 
worthy of trust, we remark that his reported 
length, from the top of the head to the chin, 
being 7 inches 6 lines, French, equal to 8 in- 
ches English, is utterly absurd, the cast which 
he has left us being as firm as iron, measured 











by calipers from the top of the head to the 
bottom of the chin fully 10 inches. Dr. Chal- 
mers, Thomas H. Benton, Gen. Washington, 
Dr. Spurzheim, Osceola, Silas Wright, Words- 
worth the poet, the late Judge Dean, Lord 
Hldon, and many other casts in our collection, 
measure 10 inches. One half of the boys 
twelve years old, that would be met on the 
street, would measure at least 8 inches from 
the chin to the center of the top-head. In the 
table before us we have introduced a galaxy of 
eminent and pre-eminent persons, the superior 
qualities of whose organizations none will dis- 
pute, and we find Napoleon, whose head is 
represented by the quotation from Antomarchi 
as being only 22 1-10 inches, stands forth the 
peer of Chalmers, and the superior of all the 
rest in the intellectual portion of the brain. 
The “ Iron Duke,” who contested with him the 
field of Waterloo, has a forehead 13% inches, 
half an inch less than that of Napoleon, which 
measured 14}. Lord Eldon, “ Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England,’ and a man of distin- 
guished ability, had 13 inches. Wm. Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, the orator and statesman, had 
13. William Cobbett, distinguished as a British 
statesman, had 184. Canova, the sculptor, 
183. Robert Burns, the cast of whose naked 
skull shows 123, probably 184 with the scalp 
on. Then we have the gallant orator and 
statesman Henry Clay, with 13}; ex-Pres- 
ident John Q. Adams, the scholar and states- 
man, of whom any age and country might 
be proud, with 13; Col. Benton, for thirty 
years in the United States Senate, and at 
seventy-five years of age condensing the de- 
bates of Congress, and turning out able vol- 
umes one after another, had 133 inches. Every 
one of these heads is above the usual size, 
and most of them belong to the largest 
class, yet every one of them, with the single 
exception of Dr. Chalmers, was smaller in the 
forehead than Napoleon’s. The question of 
size is now at least before the reader, and we 
have shown conclusively that the investigation 
vindicates Napoleon and the science of Phre- 
nology most triumphantly. We have, how- 
ever, in addition to the cast which Dr. Anto- 
marchi has left us, and which can not vary the 
thickness of a knife-blade from the true di- 
mensions of the head, a most excellent witness 
to introduce, whose testimony, relative to the 
size of the living Napoleon’s head, we regard 
as a clincher. This witness is no less a per- 
sonage than Col. Lehmanowski, who entered 
the military school soon after Bonaparte, was 
with him in all his wars, fought over one lhun- 
dred battles under him, that of Waterloo in- 
cluded, was a confidential advisér with the 
Emperor, and always near his person. We 
made the acquaintance of Col. L. some thirty 
years ago, and in 1843 he spent half his time 
in our office for weeks together, and, as many 
will recollect, he was lecturing through this 
country on the character and habits of Napo- 
leon and Josephine. In regard to the size of 
his head, Col. L.. told us that by mistake he 
once put on Napoleon’s hat, and that it was 
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entirely too large for him; and the Coloncl’s 
head we know by actual and critical measure- 
ment to be 233 inches. Napoleon’s head, there- 
fore, must have reached nearly or quite 
24 inches where the hat fitted to it. This fact 
was communicated to us by Col. Lehmanowski 
himself in 1843, and published by us in the 
Phrenological Almanac for 1846, before any 
question had been raised relative to the large 
size of Napoleon’s head. We have now 
demonstrated by the cast the large size of his 
forehead, and by comparing this with that of 
other heads known to be large, we have shown 
that the back-head of Napoleon must have been 
large also; and by the positive testimony of 
his old bosom friend, we have proved the fact 
that his whole head was more than 233 in- 
ches. What more can friends desire? What 
more can critics demand ? 
Ot Oo 


THE DESPONDENT. 





To some this world is dark and lone— 
They see no sun aboye: 

They see the dust upon the ground— 
They do not see the grove. 


Remind them that the sky is fair, 
And that the day is bright— 

They’ll shake their heads, and faintly say, 
‘** Bach day must have a night.” 


You point to them the flowers that bloom, 
And bid them note their stay: 

They love their fragrance and their hne— 
But then, they soon decay. 


They love the days that spring-time brings 
And feel the summer's glow: 

But then, they dread the fall-time rains, 
And fear the winter’s snow. 


’ 


To them this life is strife and pain— 
Beyond this life is gloom; 

They see no softening, heavenly light— 
They only see the tomb. 


M.E. H. M. 
=<) 0 

A SHort Lesson in ARITHMETIC.— Principal 
is the sum on which interest is paid. Interest 
is the compensation charged by the lender to 
the borrower for the use of the principal, and 
is the real meaning of the word usury, though 
this term is now understood as a rate above 
legal interest; usurious interest, therefore, is 
the amount above the legal rate established by 
the state. Amount is the principal and interest 
added together, or the whole sum of several 
items. Per cent. isa rate on a hundred dollars, 
cents, or pounds, allowed by the lender for the 
use of money. Per annum signifies by the 
year. Per cent. per annum means the rate of 
interest on a hundred for one year, as six per 
cent. per annum means six dollars to be 
charged for the use of one hundred dollars for 
one year. Discount is a deduction of the in- 


terest from the principal at the time the money 
is lent; or an allowance of interest on a sum 
paid before it is due; or a sum less than par 
value. Commission or brokerage is the percent- 
age allowed for services in buying, selling, or 
transacting business for another. Par or nom- 
inal value is the sum expressed on the face of a 
stock certificate, note, coin, ete. Premium is a 
sum charged for insurance, or is the sum ex- 
ceeding the par value of anything. 
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FISH CULTURE. 

































































Tue artificial propagation of fish is not alto- 
gether a new thing, having been practiced by 
Jacobi at Hanover more than a century since ; 
but it is only recently that it has taken its 
place as a recognized branch of industry. In 
Europe it has assumed a national importance, 
and has received the fostering care of govern- 
ments. The National French Fish Farm at 
Hunigue, on the Rhine, is an extensive as well 
as an interesting establishment, covering eighty 
acres, and distributing to all parts of the coun- 
try many millions of eggs and young fish every 
year. Its success, which seems to be complete, 
has led to the founding of a great many other 
fish-breeding establishments in various Euro- 
pean countries. 

Salmon have been restored to all the rivers 
of the British Islands, whence they had been 
driven, and introduced into some in which they 
were never known to propagate in the natural panera tapneamelte HE aig 


way; and such is the extent of this compara- 
tively new enterprise, that fish has become a | body to rush into it with the hope of making | than to show the commercial advantage of 


cheap and common food in districts where it | money. the art, when conducted on a Jarge scale, that 
had long been scarce and dear. It is rather for the purpose of encouraging | we here compile an account of a New Jer- 





































































































































































































In this country, in the 
absence of legislative en- 
couragement and gov- 
ernmental protection, 
the art of pisciculture 
has made comparative- 
ly little progress; never- 
theless a beginning has 
been made by a few 
gentlemen of scientific 
tastes and public spirit, 
whose example will no 
doubt be followed by 
others ; but there is need 
of legislative action to 
give efficiency to an en- 
terprise calculated ra- 
ther to benefit the pub: 
lic at large, than to be 
directly profitable to the 
individuals introducing 
it. No doubt it will become ultimately a very | those who have suitable streams to construct | sey Fish Farm, with a brief description of 
highly remunerative branch of industry, but | and stock small ponds for the purpose of | the somewhat complicated process of hatching 
at the present time we can not advise every- | providing a plenty of fish for their own use, | there practiced. 





















































Fig. 1—One week old. Fig. 2—Three months old. Fig. 3—Six months old. Fig. 4—One year old. 
THE TROUT AT VARIOUS AGES, 
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SECURING THE TROUT SPAWN. FEEDING THE YOUNG TROUT, 
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TROUTDALE. 

Troutdale, near Bloomsbury, N. J., sixty- 
four miles southwest of New York, is the pro- 
perty of Dr. J. H. Slack, and is described in 
Harper's Weekly, from which, and other trust- 
worthy sources within our reach, we condense 
the following account: 

THE SPRING. 

The artificially construct- 
ed ponds and buildings 
connected with the fish 
raising operations, are sit- 
uated on the right bank of 
Muskenetkeny Creek, and 
cover about two acres, The 
ponds are supplied with 
pure crystal water from a 
large and beautiful spring, 
from which it flows in a 
continual stream at the 
rate of 1,000 gallons per 
minute. This water is, in 
summer and winter, of the 
same temperature, 50 deg. 
Fah., and reacheg, the 
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hatching house and ponds 
at the same temperature. 
This is a matter of the 
greatest importance in fish |S a 
hatching. In the spring 
there are about two hund- 
red small trout, naturally 
bred. From the spring the water is led by a 
raceway to and circulated through the three 
ponds and hatching houses. At various points 
gates or sluices are located, furnished with 
wire screens, which serve the double purpose 
of preventing the escape of the fishes and of 
collecting leaves, sticks, or 
other articles which may 
accidentally find their way 
into the ponds. These |: 
screens are cleared twice |- 
a day, or oftener when fall- : 
ing leaves necessitate it. 
DISTINGUISHED CHARAC- 
TERS. 

Last summer, when the 
description from which we 
quote was written, the 
ponds contained about sev- 
en hundred adult trout, | 
hatched during the winter 
of 1866-7 by Mr. Thaddeus 
Norris, a well-known an- 
gler and the former propri- 
etor of the ponds. Among | 
the old settlers were several : 
distinguished characters, 
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during -the entire spawning season, killing 
and devouring over a dozen large fishes, is 
ealled “ General Grant.” There was formerly 
in the large pond a curious parti-colored fish, 


| with irregular spots and streaks of white and 


black, the colors varying almost weekly, which 
was known to some of the numerous Demo- 
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capacious throat of “ General Grant.” On this 
account these ponds are necessary. 
ASSORTING THE FISH. 

The pond nearest the hatching house is now 
being prepared for the reception of the twenty 
thousand young trout hatched at Troutdale 
during the past winter; the middle one is de- 
voted to trout of eight 
inches and under, while in 
the third are placed the 
larger fishes, many of them 
of a size calculated to cause 
a lover of “the gentle 
craft” to infringe upon the 
Tenth Commandment. 
The bottoms of the ponds 
are of clay, upon which 
have been placed a num- 
ber of large stones, in or- 
der that the trout, by rub- 
bing against them, may free 
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their bodies from the nu- 
merous parasites, animal 
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and vegetable, which fre- 
quently infest them. Shade 
is afforded by large floats, 
secured to the banks by 
wires. The races are slat- 
ed, to prevent the crumb- 











THE TROUTDALE HATCHING HOUSE. 


crats in the vicinity as ‘“‘ Horace Greeley ;”’ but 
he is now no more, having been unfortunately 
killed and eaten by “General Grant” in De- 
cember last. Poor “H. G.” Requiescat in 
pace ! 

The trout isa sad cannibal. “Dog,” itis said, 


ling of the banks, their 
bottoms being covered 
with small stones, upon 
which is placed a layer of fine gravel, though 
the latter is not plentiful in the vicinity. 

The hatching house is situated upon the 
right bank of the first pond, and a neat lodge 
to the westward is occupied by the assistants 
needed in the care of the ponds. 

FEEDING. 








The large trout are fed 






























































| with curd, the offal from 















































| slaughter-houses cut in fine 





















































pieces, and fishes, the latter 










































































sometimes living. During 






































our visit two living red-fins 
about four inches in length 
(Leuciscus cornutus) were 
thrown into the pond; 
they were immediately 


























marked by striking pecu- 
liarities. One known as © 

“ Bartimeus,” from the fact 

that he is totally blind,and 

perfectly black in color; “Lady Douglass” bas 
one side of her head of the same somber hue. 
A long, lean, lantern-jawed male is appropri- 
ately yclept “Don Quixote,” while a huge 
three-pounder, who fought it out on the line 


seized by two huge trout, 
who at once retired to the 
lower end of the pond, 
there to swallow and di- 
gest them at their leisure. 
The gullets of their captors 
being shorter than their 
s<| prey, over an hour elapsed 
‘y= before the tails of the red- 
fins vanished down the 
throats of the trout. 























THE TROUTDALE FISH PONDS. 


“ will not eat dog,” but a trout of only one and 
a half inches will unhesitatingly seize and de- 
vour one of his own species two thirds his 
own length. Various fishes over a foot long 
haye disappeared from time to time down the 





THE PROCESS OF FISH 
CULTURE. 


Dr. Stack, a thassugtly 
educated naturalist, narrates some of his expe- 
rience and experiments as follows: 

THE SPAWNING SEASON. 
About the middle of October it became evi- 
dent that the spawning season was at hand. 
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The colors of the adult fishes began to alter to 
an extent noticeable by the most unpracticed 
eye. Losing the bright tints with which they 
were formerly bedecked, the female trout be- 
came dark and somber in color, putting on a 
graye and matronly dress. The hues of the 
males were, on the contrary, more brilliant 
than previously. Their general color became 
much lighter, and in the older individuals the 
lower jaw projected anteriorly, forming a sort 
of knob. The distension of the abdomen of 
the female by the eggs caused the section of 
her body to assume an oval shape, while that 
of the male resembled the outline of the eye of 
a broad-axe, Fierce battles took place be- 
tween the males, the conqueror celebrating his 
victory by feasting upon the body of the van- 
quished; the females swam uneasily about the 
ponds, trying the bottom with their fins, seek- 
ing for gravel in which to deposit their eggs. 
The bottoms of the ponds being formed of clay 
and large stones, they. were obliged to pass 
into the races for that purpose. These had 
previously been prepared by covering their 
bottoms with fine gravel, and placing across 
them obstructions, forming a series of dams 
and eddies. 
ARTIFICIAL SPAWNING. 

On the thirtieth of October the fishes were 
perceived in the race busily engaged in form- 
ing a nest for the reception of their eggs. 
Across the lower end of the raceway a net was 
quietly placed, and the gate at the racehead 
closed, by which the flow of water was stopped. 
To avoid being left high and dry, the fishes 
were obliged to pass down stream, and were 
thus captured in the net, the fishes being 
placed for the nonce in a large tin kettle. 
About a quart of pure spring water was placed 
in the impregnating pan; a male was then 
taken and held in the manner depicted in the 
engraving, the left hand grasping the neck be- 
low the gills, and the right the body just be- 
hind the gills. By a gentle pressure with the 
fore and middle fingers of the left hand, a 
quantity of the milt was expressed, the amount 
being further increased by gentle friction to- 
ward the tail. This was continued until the 
water became opalescent or pearly in its ap- 
pearance. A female was then taken and 
treated in the same manner, eggs, instead of 
milt, being extruded. The eggs and milt were 
allowed to remain in contact for about fift 
teen minutes, at the expiration of which time 
they are carefully washed. 

HATCHING. 

It has been ascertained by experiment that 
fifteen grains of the milty fluid of the male is 
sufficient to impregnate ten thousand eggs; 
but in practice a much greater quantity is 
used. The bottom of the impregnating pan, as 
s6wn in the drawing, having a depression 
calculated to hold one thousand eggs, the 
quantity obtained could be readily estimated. 
The eggs average one-sixth of an inch in di- 
ameter, and weigh one grain each. 

After being thus secured, the eggs are taken 
to the hatching house, which had been made 
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ready for their reception in the following man- 
ner: The hatching trough had been filled to 
the depth of two inches with fine gravel care- 
fully boiled, to destroy the eggs of any insects 
which might have been present; over this a 
gentle stream of water from the spring, filtered 
through four screens of fine flannel, was con- 
ducted. Upon the gravel the eggs were placed, 
the greatest care being taken to avoid any sud- 
den jar, as the recently impregnated egg re- 
quires the most gentle handling, lest its sud- 
denly acquired life be as suddenly extinguished. 
After resting in their new location for a few 
moments, they were evenly spread over the 
bottoms of the troughs by means of a fine 
feather. During the entire process the eggs 
had not for an instant been exposd to the at- 
mosphere. 
WHAT YOUNG TROUTS EAT. 

When first hatched, the young presented the 
grotesque appearance shown in the smaller 
figure of the cut of the trout. The ungainly 
abdominal appendage, technically termed the 
“voll sack,” is, however, gradually absorbed 
into the body of the young fish, the entire pro- 
cess requiring six weeks for its completion 

During this period the young trout requires 
no food, being nourished entirely by the con- 
tents of the “ yolk sack ;” but immediately after 
its absorption it is necessary that they should 
be regularly and carefully fed. Various sub- 
stances, all of an animal nature, have been 
tried, but after various experiments, Dr. Slack 
has found the muscular fiber composing the 
hearts of beef cattle to be the most suitable. 
This is prepared by being chopped into mi- 
nute fragments, which are passed through a 
fine wire sieve. When the fishes have attained 
the length of one and a half inches, the eggs of 
other fish are employed as food. When placed 
in the first pond, they will be fed entirely, for 
some time, upon maggots, the larve of the 
common blue-bottle fly. The appearance of 
these disgusting, though to the piscicultural- 
ist useful, little animals is regarded as fixing 
the period at which the transfer from the 
hatching house to the pond should take place. 


PARLOR FISH CULTURE. 

By means of an apparatus invented hy Dr. 
Slack, which can be placed in an office, library, 
or parlor, the fishes can be hatched without a 
hatching house; the eggs being procured from 
some fish farmer, a part of whose business it is 
to furnish them and young fish, either for 
stocking ponds or for scientific observation. 
The apparatus is not unlike the aquarium in 
common use in our parlors, and requires very 
little more attention. It enables any one so 
disposed, to manufacture trout at home, which 
must be an exceedingly interesting, if not a 
profitable employment. 

Other kinds of fish besides trout can of 
course be propagated in the same way, but 
this is the most valuable in those parts of the 
country where the streams are suitable, and 
the climate sufficiently cool. 


SHAD DISAPPEARING. 
The Hvening Post, speaking of the importance 
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of fish culture, says: “In nearly all our rivers 
the supply of fish is growing less. The stake 
nets in the Hudson, stretching for hundreds of 
rods in the channel, do not take more in a day 
than were formerly taken in nets a quarter or 
a fifth of their size. In the Susquehanna, Po- 
tomac, James, and Delaware, where drift nets 
are used, the supply of fish is in like manner 
decreasing. No more fish can now be taken 
in a net a hundred rods long than formerly in 
one of five rods. The same reports come from 
the South; and, unless the fisheries are sus- 
pended, or the supply of fish increased by ar- 
tificial means, there will soon be no more shad 
in the market.” 

To meet this alarming difficulty, the Com- 
missioners appointed last winter by the Legis- 
lature at Albany—Messrs. Seth Green and 
Robert B. Rosevelt—have, in the performance 
of the duties assigned them, established suita- 
ble hatching boxes along the upper waters of 
our rivers. The results promise to be most sat- 
isfactory. 

Although appointed for New York only, 
they have lately visited several Southern States, 
to endeayor to interest the fishermen of the 
Southern rivers in pisciculture, and to induce 
them to adopt the system of artificial breeding 
that has proved so successful in Connecticut. 
Their object in thus extending their obserya- 
tions and labors is to make fish culture general. 
It has been discovered that shad do not in- 
variably return to the rivers in which they are 
spawned, and in order that an even supply 
may be obtained, it is necessary that the propa- 
gation should proceed simultaneously on all 
parts of the coast. The James River was the 
farthest point south visited by the Commission- 
ers. There they succeeded in interesting the 
fishermen and establishing hatching boxes on 
asmall scale. On the Potomac it is expected 
that their suggestions will be generally adopted. 

It is hoped that these measures will insure 
an immediate increase in the supply of shad, 
and finally make this delicious fish once more 
as plentiful in our markets as it ever has been. 


FISH AS FOOD. 

The New York Tribune says: “ The value 
of fish, and in particular of the hard and sweet 
varieties of flesh, such as in trout and shad, is 
of great importance, for it furnishes in the 
phosphorus the elements of brain-food, now 
become an absolute necessity in the advanced 
intellectual development of our people. The 
truth is, and it is only becoming to be appre- 
ciated, that social and intellectual progress are 
based upon varied and abundant supplies of 
food; and it may be stated as a law, that there 
will never be any high civilization where the 
diet of a people is limited to a few kinds of 
staple food, no matter how favorable these 
may be for establishing what is called a condi- 
tion free from disease. From this it is evident 
that the rice diet of the people of eastern Asia, 
and the limited elements contained in the acrid 
food of the people of the tropics, will not per- 
mit any of these nations to rise above the bar- 
baric.” 


—— 
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HENRY D. BARRON, 


THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATOR. 





Here are the portrait and character of 
one of our young American “ self-made 
men.” THe has a well-formed head and a 
comely face. The superior portion of the 
brain predominates. The propensities, 
located in the base, are quite subordinate 
to the intellectual faculties and the moral 
sentiments. See how narrow the head 
just above the ears! and how broad and 
full through the upper portion! Secret- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, 
and Acquisitiveness are all moderately 
developed ; while Cautiousness, Sublim- 
ity, Ideality, and Causality are large and 
active; so also are Imitation, Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, Hope, 
and Firmness. The entire group of or- 
gans allotted to the social affections are 
well developed; he is eminently a friend- 
ly person. Without knowing the fact, 
we infer, from his organization as a whole, 
that he derives his leading traits of char- 
acter from his mother, more especially 
his sympathy, cautiousness, affection, and 
religious nature. ; 

The intellect is sufficiently prominent 
to indicate an original thinker, a good 
student, and a mind full of resources. 
There is but one “drawback” to the 
man: his brain is too large for his body. 
If he would live healthfully and long, 
he must live temperately and carefully 
in both mental and physical life. No 
dissipation is admissible in his case; nor 
do we see any indication of it in this 
head or face; nor is there anything low, 
gross, or sensual; on the contrary, we 
find clean, well-cut features, a clear eye, 
and a lively, vivacious expression. He 
is yet comparatively young, but on the 
rising scale. If he retain health, he will 
yet grow into a much higher position than 
he has attained. 

Henry Danrorta Barron was born April 
10th, 1832, in the town of Wilton, Saratoga 
County, New York. He comes of fighting 
stock, his grandfather, Joseph Barron, having 
been a private soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, and his great-grandfather on his mother’s 
side having aiso taken part in the same great 
struggle, as a captain. Besides, in the war of 
1812, an uncle, Joseph Barron by name, was 
killed on board Commodore McDonough’s flag- 
ship at the battle of Plattsburgh. Mr. Barron’s 
father Was a wagon-maker, in poor circuni- 
stances, and being burdened with the main- 
tenance of a large family, could give his chil- 
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dren little or no advantages in the way of 
early education beyond those found in the 
common schools of New York thirty years 
ago. Henry’s early life was without extraor- 
dinary incidents, being chiefly occupied in go- 
ing to school, when school was kept, doing 
the chores about a humble mechanic’s house- 
hold, as they fell to his lot, and partaking of 
the usual labors and sports of childhood. In 
1847, at the age of fifteen, he entered the print- 
ing-office of a newspaper edited by Mr. Thur- 
low Weed Brown. This was the commence- 
ment of a close friendship between Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Barron, which continued until the 
talented editor and poet, worn out by toils and 
constant struggles with adverse elements, sank 
into a premature grave. It was from his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Brown that the natural in- 
stincts of young Barron ripened into the quali- 


ties that have marked his character. 


At the conclusion of his apprenticeship in the 
printing-office, with the few dollars he had 
saved from his earnings, and a hundred dol- 
lars borrowed from a relative, he entered the 
Ballston Spa Law School, and studied there 
one year. At the end of that time he removed 
to Wisconsin, the State which he had chosen 
as the sphere for his activity and his future 
home. He settled at the village of Waukesha, 
a populous county seat twenty miles west of 
Milwaukie. Not being of age, he could not be 
admitted to the practice of law as an attorney 
of record. However, the opportunity offer- 
ing, he became the editor and proprietor of the 
Waukesha Democrat, a newspaper of consider- 
able reputation and influence in that region. 
His predecessor was Mr. George Hyer, a State 
senator, who was then, and has since remained, 
a prominent editor and politician of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Barron changed the name of the paper to 
the Waukesha Chronotype, and it speedily as- 
sumed a leading place among the weekly news- 
papers of the Northwest. 

The Democratic side of politics in Wisconsin 
at that period was singularly progressive. It 
had adopted “ Land Reform,” “ Anti-Banking,” 
or the hard-money policy, and “Slavery Re- 
striction,’ as cardinal principles. It was -a 
party of new ideas and sanguine hopes, and 
had succeeded in introducing the most liberal 
measures under which any State ever entered 
the Union. To that party Mr. Barron became 
warmly attached. He advocated its liberal 
principles, and found it a labor of love. 

In April, 1853, soon after he became of age, he 
Was appointed postmaster by President Pierce, 
and he has been in some public office almost 
constantly since that time. 

He edited and published the Chronotype un- 
til 1855, when he transferred it to Mr. A. F. 
Pratt, who is still an editor at Waukesha. 

After a short period, within which he had 
been admitted to the Supreme and Circuit 
Court bars, and during which he practiced law 
with much suceess, he removed to the north- 
western part of Wisconsin, where he has since 
resided. Then but twenty-six years old, he was 
appointed by Governor Randall (since then 
Postmaster-General) Judge of the Eighth Judi- 
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cial Circuit. He served a brief term in that of- 
fice, and was then retained by Caleb Cushing 
(ex-Attorney-General of the United States) to 
take charge of Government business at Saint 
Croix Falls, and has since discharged the du- 
ties devolving upon him in that connection. 

At the commencement of the war, Judge 
Barron assumed a decided and prominent at- 
titude in support of the war measures. He as- 
sisted in raising regiments in his State, and 
would have entered the service but for his de- 
fective eyesight and constitutional debility, 
which prevented him from undertaking the fa- 
tigues of a soldier’s life. He supported Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s administration, and gradually 
drifted into the Republican party, of which he 
has since remained an influential member. 

In 1862 he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature, receiving every vote cast in 
his district, and has been annually re-elected 
since that time. 

During his successive terms of service in the 
Legislature he has been chairman of impor- 
tant committees. In 1866 he was chosen 
Speaker of the Assembly, an office which he 
filled with eminent fairness, dignity, and skill. 

In his legislative connection, Judge Barron 
can not be termed a talking member. He 
never renders debate tedious. He can talk 
eloquently and well, but he never delivers a 
speech when speeches are unnecessary or can 
be avoided. When, however, disputed meas- 
ures are pending, and the minds of legis- 
lators have become confused by the elaborate 
eloquence of voluble advocates, his occasion 
arises, and by a few pertinent and forcible 
words he usually closes the debate that pre- 
cedes the vote, and generally carries the ma- 
jority with him. 

Judge Barron’s comprehensive judgment and 
brief way of treating questions and exposing 
their real issues, have given him the command- 
ing influence which he has wielded in shaping 
the entire body of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin; for there are but few of the State laws 
since 1863 that are good which do not bear 
the impress of his plastic and skillful hand. 
His industry equals his tact and ability. He 
knows at all times the exact stage of all impor- 
tant measures, whether they are in committee 
or at what reading. Knowing exactly where 
every bill is, he possesses a commanding ad- 
vantage in the decision of its fate. This, no 
less than his skill in debate and as a parlia- 
mentarian, is a secret of his extraordinary suc- 
cess in legislation. He is an untiring worker. 

It also can be said that he is one of our 
few incorruptable public men. Aside from 
a fair average profit upon his business en- 
terprises, and the accumulation of his say- 
ings, he is not to-day a cent richer than he 
was when he first entered the legislative 
halls six years ago, although laws for the 
benefit of wealthy corporations and mammoth 
pecuniary interests have received from him 
the support to which these organizations owe 
their existence. 

Judge Barron was chosen one of the two 
Presidential electors at large for Wisconsin, at 
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the recent election, and was president of the 
Electoral College which cast the vote of that 
State for Grant and Colfax. The county seat 
of Dallas County, which is one of the counties 
in his district, is named Barron, as a mark of 
the honor in which he is held by the portion 
of his constituents who live in that county. 
Taken all in all, he presents a strong illustra- 
tion of that which perhaps has been demon- 
strated in other prominent instances, the suc- 
cess of the graft of an Eastern branch upon the 
Western trunk—New England and New York 
seed made thrifty and noble by transplanting, 
and the acquirements of Western force and en- 
ergy amid Western associations. 

Judge Barron is now but thirty-six years old ; 
is five feet ten inches high; sparely built, 
somewhat lacking development in the breast 
and abdomen; of dignified deportment; has 
black hair and eyes, and a dark yet ruddy 
complexion. In manner he is easily embar- 
rassed, usually blushes and trembles when first 
rising to speak. He has been twice married, 
and has one child, a boy aged fourteen, now 
away at school, and on whom he hopes to be- 
stow the wealth of an education for which he 
struggled almost single-handed and alone. 
His tastes and habits are simple, his best food 
books and newspapers; his ambition the good 
of his adopted State, in which he has been al- 
ready so much honored. 
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OUR NEW PHYSIOGNOMY. 


[Tae Philadelphia City Item, a family weekly 
newspaper, for town and country, publishes in 
a late issue the following eulogistic notice of 
our work. We beg pardon, in advance, of our 
readers for this intrusion of a laudatory per- 
sonal affair, and may state that the “notice” 
was “ perfectly voluntary” and “ unsolicited.”] 
New PuysiogNomy. By Samuel R. Wells, New York. 

Pope aptly says, “ The study of mankind is 
man ;” but how seldom mankind study each 
other, that is to say, study the face as an indi- 
cation of character. How easy it is to distin- 
guish a simpleton froma sensible, an idiot from 
an erudite, when we know the meaning of the 
various variations in form and position of the 
nose, eyes, lips, forehead, ears, etc., and how 
easy it is to know everything concerning the 
subject when we have Mr. Wells’ “ New Phys- 
iognomy.” By an hour’s reading of the work 
an accurate impression of Phrenology may be 
obtained; and how much better it makes one 
feel to know that we can not only know our- 
self, but all our friends, all our relations, allour 
acquaintances,—all the world! We meet —— 
in the street; —— has a head like an ancient 
battle-axe, we theretore put —— down a fool, 
not merely because —— has a head like a bat- 
tle-axe—oh, no, there are thousands of fools 
who have faces not the least like a battle-axe— 
but because such a face is an infallible criterion 

of the character. We meet Sebastopol Brown; 
Sebastopol Brown is noted for having a well- 
developed, bald head, an intelligent face, and 
an air of unconcealed superiority; we know 
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immediately that Mr. Brown isa man of learn- 
ing. And so on—ad infinitum. Almost every 
one has some peculiar characteristic, and near- 
ly every characteristic that can be imagined or 
perceived is commented upon and analyzed in 
Mr. Wells’ work. What a short and long nose 
means! What big and small eyesmean! What 
large hands and feet indicate, etc.! “ The study 
of mankind is man,” Pope says; and though 
there are some men that we would not study 
or have anything to do with under any cir- 
cumstances, we think he could not have written 
a greater truth. Those individuals who have 
been termed “men of the world,” “women of 
the world,” are merely people who have stud- 
ied their race more carefully than others, and 
who are, consequently, acquainted by long ex- 
perience with its peculiarities, oddities, and ec- 
centricities. It is only occasionally we hear of 
“aman of the world,” and when he appears, 
how everybody envies him! What nonsense! 
He is no more to be envied than Mr. Samuel 
Muggles, the fashionable ladies’ man, who is 
always seen with a lady on each arm, and has 
a dozen more in his pockets.* The study of 
mankind can nowhere be so much facilitated 
as by reading “ New Physiognomy,” nor has 
the study ever been presented in a better man- 
ner. The work is absorbingly interesting from 
commencement to conclusion. The amount of 
information gathered relating to people of for- 
eign countries, such as the Africans, Arabians, 
Chinese, South Sea islanders, etc., is immense, 
and presented in a graphic, interesting style. 
We do not hesitate to recommend the work to 
the attention of every one, and we are sure that 


* Our critic of course means photographs.—Eb, 




















after examining it, they will 
agree with us in pronounc- 
ing it one of the most re- 
markable books ever pub- 
lished. Since its publica- 
tion, and with the aid of 
personal effort and his valu- 
able monthly issue, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Mr. Wells has succeeded in 
establishing Phrenology on 
a firm basis in America. 
Great praise is due him for 
his unceasing energy in pro- 
moting the knowledge of 
Phrenology, and we are 
glad to hear he is meeting 
with the reward he so justly 
deserves. “ New Physiog- 
nomy” is profusely illustra- 
ted, is well printed on tinted 
paper, handsomely bound, 
- and costs only $5. 

[After this, our native 
modesty will not prevent us 
from holding up our head 
even in the presence of roy- 
alty itself! We make our 
most respectful bow, with 
thanks, to the Philadelphia 
editor for his kind com- 
mendation of our New Physiognomy. ] 
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A CLERGYMAN recently related the follow- 
ing: Two young friends of his were board- 
ing in Germany with a very devout Catholic 
lady, who always asked a blessing before each 
meal. One day she asked the young men how 
the Americans asked a blessing. One of them 
remembering the haste with which so many 
of his countrymen attack their food, said, “ The 
American blessing is, ‘Pitch in.”’” <A few 
days after, the good lady, thinking to please 
her boarders, reverently folded her hands be- 
fore breakfast, and uttered the words, “ Pitch 
in,” which they of course did. 


A Nosie Instirution.—The Mercantile 
Library Association of New York have lately 
published a very fair exhibit of the condition 
of their library. 

It contains now nearly 100,000 volumes, em- 
bracing the best works on every topic, and 
about 10,000 volumes are added every year. 
The yearly income of the Association is placed 
at $60,000, while its real estate is estimated to 
be worth $500,000. The accommodations for 
readers are excellent ; large rooms, well venti- 
lated and lighted, and supplied with many 
thousand books of reference, and over 400 of 
the current foreign and domestic periodicals, 
offer their inducements to all whose good tastes 
seek such advantages. To young men living 
in boarding-houses, and without home influ- 


ences, the Mercantile Library affords a most 
desirable place for passing an occasional eyen- 
ing. There the leisure hour can be spent in 
profitable reading or conversation, and not ut- 
terly wasted as in attendance on the wanton 
frivolities of the play-house, 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


FIRST PAPER. 





HIS little gyrating tripod is proving it- 
self to be something more than a nine 
Y days’ wonder. It is finding its way into 
thousands of families in all parts of the land. 
Lawyers, physicians, politicians, philosophers, 
and even clergymen, have watched eagerly its 
strange antics, and listened with rapt attention to 
its mystic oracles. Mrs. Jones demands of it 
where Jones spends his evenings; the inquisitive of both sexes are solicit- 
ing it to “ tell their fortunes ;” speculators are invoking its aid in making 
sharp bargains, and it is said that even sagacious brokers in Wall Street 
are often found listening to its vaticinations as to the price of stocks on 
a given future day. To all kinds of inquiries answers are given, intelli- 
gible at least, if not always true. A wonderful jumble of possibilities 
in mental and moral character is this little bit of wood, now giving ut- 
terance to childish drivel, now bandying jokes and badinage, now stirring 
the conscience by unexceptionably Christian admonitions, and now ut- 
tering the baldest infidelity or the most shocking profanity; and often 
discoursing profoundly on science, philosophy, or theology. It is true 
that Planchette seldom assumes this variety of theme and diction under 
the hands of the same individual, but, in general, manifests a peculiar 
facility of adapting its discourse to the character of its associates. Read- 
er, with your sanction, we will seek a little further acquaintance with 
this new wonder. 

The word “Planchette” is French, and simply signifies a Uittle board. 
It is usually made in the shape of a heart, about seven inches long and 
six inches wide at the widest part, but we suppose that any other shape 
and convenient size would answer as well. Under the two corners 
of the widest end are fixed two little castors or pantograph wheels, admit- 
ting of easy motion in all horizontal directions; and in a hole, pierced 
through the narrow end, is fixed, upright, a lead péncil, which forms the 
third foot of the tripod. If this little instrument be placed upon a sheet 
of printing paper, and the fingers of one or more persons be laid lightly 
upon it, after quietly waiting a short time for the connection or rapport 
to become established, the board, if conditions are favorable, will begin 
to move, carrying the fingers with it. It will move for about one person 
in every three or four; and sometimes it will move with the hands of 
two or three persons in contact with it, when it will not move for either 
one of the persons singly. At the first ‘trial, from a few seconds to 
twenty minutes may be required to establish the motion; but at subse- 
quent trials it will move almost immediately. The first movements are 
usually indefinite or in circles, but as soon as some control of the motion 
is established, it will begin to write—at first, perhaps, in mere monosyl- 
lables, “ Yes,” and “ No,” in answer to leading questions, but afterward 
freely writing whole sentences, and even pages. For me alone, the in- 
strument will not move; for myself and wife it moves slightly, but its 
writing is mostly in monosyllables, or consisting of two or three words 
at a time. With my daughter’s hands upon it, it writes more freely, fre- 
quently giving, correctly, the names of persons present whom she may 
not know, and also the names of their friends, living or dead, with other 
and similar phenomena. Its conversations with her are grave or gay, 
much according to the state of her own mind at the time; and when 
frivolous questions are asked, it almost always returns answers either 
frivolous or, I am sorry to say it, a trifle wicked. For example, she on one 
occasion said to it: “‘ Planchette, where did you get your education?” To 
her horror, it instantly wrote: “In h—I,” without, however, being so fas- 
tidious as to omit the letters of the word here left out. On another oc- 
casion, after receiving from it responses to some trival questions, she 
said to it: “ Planchette, now write something of your own accord with- 
out our prompting.” But instead of writing words and sentences as was 
expected, it immediately traced out the rude figure of a man, such as 
school children sometimes make upon their slates. After finishing the 
outlines—face, neck, arms, legs, etc., it swung around and brought the 
point of the pencil to the proper position for the eye, which it carefully 
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marked in, and then proceeded to pencil out the hair. On finishing this 
operation, it wrote under the figure the name of a young man concern- 
ing whom my daughter’s companions are in the habit of teasing her. 

My wife once said to it: “Planchette, write the name of the article I 
am thinking of.” She was thinking of a finger ring,on which her eye 
had rested a moment before. The operator, of course, knew nothing of 
this, and my wife expected either that the experiment would fail, or else 
that the letters R-i-n-g would be traced. But instead of that, the instru- 
ment moved, very slowly, and, as it were, deliberately, and traced an ap- 
parently exact circle on the paper, of about the size of the finger ring she 
had in her mind. “ Will you try that over again?” said she, when a sim- 
ilar circle was traced, in a similar manner, but more promptly. Dur- 
ing this experiment, one of my wife’s hands, in addition to my daughter's, 
was resting lightly upon the board; but if the moving force had been 
supplied by her, either consciously or unconsciously, the motion would 
evidently have taken the direction of her thought, which was that of 
writing the letters of the word, instead of a direction unthought of. 

While Planchette, in her intercourse with me, has failed to distin- 
guish herself either as a preacher or a philosopher, I regret to say that 
she has not proved herself a much more successful prophet. While the 
recent contest for the United States Senatorship from the State of New 
York was pending, I said to my little oracular friend: “ Planchette, will 
you give me a test?” “Yes.” “ Doyou know who will be the next U. S. 
Senator from this State?” “ Yes.” ‘ Please write the name of the per- 
son who will be chosen.” “ Mr, Sutton,’ was written. Said I, “I have 
not the pleasure of knowing that gentleman; please tell me where he re- 
sides.” Ans. “In Washington.” 

I do not relate this to disturb the happy dreams of the Hon. Reu- 
ben E. Fenton by suggesting any dire contingencies that may yet happen 
to mar the prospects before him. In justice to my little friend, how- 
ever, 1 must not omit to state that in respect to questions as to the kind 
of weather we shall have on the morrow? will such person go, or such 
a one come? or shall I see, or do this, that, or the other thing ? its re- 
sponses have been generally correct. 

Te rush to a conclusion respecting the rationale of so mysterious a 
phenomenon, under the sole guidance of an experience which has been 
so limited as my own, would betray an amount of egotism and heedless- 
ness with which I am unwilling to be chargeable; and my readers will 
now be introduced to some experiences of others. 

A friend of mine, Mr. C., residing in Jersey City, with whom I have 
almost daily intercourse, and whose testimony is entirely trustworthy, 
relates the following: 

Some five or six months ago he purchased a Planchette, brought it 
home, and placed it in the hands of Mrs. B., a widow, who was then 
visiting his family. Mrs. B. had never tried or witnessed any experiments 
with Planchette, and was incredulous as to her power to produce any 
movements on it. She, however, placed her hands upon it, as directed, 
and to her surprise it soon began to move, and wrote for its first words: 
“Take care!” “Of what must I take care?” she inquired. “Of your 
money.” “Where?” “In Kentucky.” 

My friend states that Mrs. B.’s husband had died in Albany about two 
years previous, bequeathing to her ten thousand dollars, which sum she 
had loaned to a gentleman in Louisville, Ky., to invest in the drug 
business, on condition that she and he were to sbare the profits: and 
up to this time the thought had not occurred to her that her money 
was not perfectly safe. At this point she inquired: “ Who is this that 
is giving this caution?” ‘“ B—— W—.” (The name ofa friend of hers 
who had died at Cairo, Ill., some six years before.) Mrs. B. “ Why! is 
my money in jeopardy?” Planchette. “ Yes, and needs prompt atten- 
tion.” My friend C. here asked: “ Ought she to go to Kentucky and at- 
tend to the matter?” “ Yes.” 

So strange and unexpected was this whole communication, and so 
independent of the suggestions of her own mind, that she was not a lit- 
tle impressed by it, and thought it would at least be safe for her to make 
a journey to Louisville and ascertain if the facts were as represented. But 
she had at the time no ready money to pay her traveling expenses, and 
not knowing how she could get the money, she asked: “ When shall I 
be able to go?” “In two weeks from to-day,” was the reply. 
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She thought over the matter, and the next day applied to a friend 
of hers, a Mr. W., in Nassau Street, who promised to lend her the money 
by the next Tuesday or Wednesday. (It was on Thursday that the inter- 
view with Planchette occurred.) She came home and remarked to my 
friend: “ Well, Planchette has told one lie, anyhow; it said I would 
start for Louisville two weeks from that day. Mr. W. is going to lend 
me the money, and I shall start by nezt Thursday, only one week from 
that time.” 

But on the next Tuesday morning she received a note from Mr. W. 
expressing regret that circumstances had occurred which would render 
it impossible for him to let her have the money. She immediately sought, 
and soon found, another person by whom she was promised the money 
still in time to enable her to start a couple of days before the expira- 
tion of the two weeks—thus still, as she supposed, enabling her to proye 
Planchette to be wrong in at least that particular. But from circumstances 
unnecessary to detail, the money did not come until Wednesday, the day 
before the expiration of the two weeks. She then prepared herself to 
start the next morning ; but through a blunder of the expressman in car- 
rying her trunk to the wrong depot, she was detained till the five o’clock 
P.M. train, when she started, just two weeks, to the hour, from the time 
the prediction was given. 

Arriving in Louisville, she learned that her friend had become invol- 
ved in consequence of haying made a number of bad sales for large 
amounts, and had actually gone into bankruptcy—reserving, however, 
for the security of her debt, a number of lots of ground, which his cred- 
itors were trying to get hold of. She thus arrived not a moment too soon 
to save herself, which she will probably do, in good part, at least, if 
not wholly—though the affair is still unsettled. 

Since this article was commenced, the following fact has been furnished 
me from a worthy source. It is offered not only for the test which it in- 
volves, but also to illustrate the remarkable faculty which Planchette 
sometimes manifests, of calling things by their right names. <A lady well 
known to the community, but whose name I have not permission to dis- 
close, recently received from Planchette, writing under her own hands, 
a communication so remarkable that she was induced to ask for the name 
of the intelligence that wrote it. In answer to her request, the name of 
the late Col. Baker, who gallantly fell at Ball’s Bluff, was given, in a per- 
fect fac-simile of his handwriting. She said to him: “For a further test, 
will you be kind enough to tell me whereI last saw you?” She expect- 
ed him to mention the place and occasion of their last interview when 
she had invited him to her house to tea; but Planchette wrote: “ In the 
hall of thieves.” “In the hall of thieves,” said the lady; “ what on earth 
can be the meaning of that? O! Lremember that after he was killed, his 
body was brought on here and laid in the City Hall, and there I saw him.” 

In Planchette, public journalists and pamphleteers seem to have caught 
the “ What is it?” in a new shape, and great has been the expenditure 
of printer’s ink in the way of narratives, questions, and speculations upon 
the subject. There are now lying before me the following publications 
and articles, in which the Planchette phenomena are noticed and dis- 
cussed,—from which we propose to cull and condense such statements 
of fact as appear to possess most intrinsic interest, and promise most aid 
in the solution of the mysteries. Afterward we shall discuss the different 
theories of these writers, and also some other theories that have been 
propounded. 

“Planchette’s Diary,” edited by Kate Field, is an entertaining pam- 
phlet, consisting of details in the author’s experience, with little or no 
speculation as to the origin or laws of the phenomena. The author her- 
self was the principal medium of the communications, but she occasion- 
ally introduces experiences of others. 'The pamphlet serves to put one 
on familiar and companionable terms with the invisible source of intelli- 
gence, whatever that may be, illustrating the leading peculiarities of the 
phenomena, giving some tests of an outside directing influence more or 
less striking, and candidly recording the failures of test answers which 
were mixed up with the successes. We extract two or three speci- 
mens: 

“May 26th—Evening. Our trio was reinforced by Mr. B., a clever 
young lawyer, who regarded Planchette with no favorable eye — had 


no faith whatever in ‘ Spiritualism, and maintained that for his part he 
thought it quite as sensible, if not more so, to attribute unknown phenom- 
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ena to white rabbits as to spirits. . . 
to Mr. B. thus: 
‘You do not think that lama spirit. I tell you that Iam. If Iam 


Planchette addressed herself 


‘not an intelligence, in the name of common sense what amI? If you 


fancy I am white rabbits, then all I have to say is, that white rabbits are 
a deal cleverer than they have the credit of being among natural histo- 
rians.’ 

Later, doubt was thrown upon the possibility of getting mental ques- 
tions answered, and Planchette retorted : 

‘Do you fancy for one moment that I don’t know the workings of 
your brain? That is not the difficulty. It is the impossibility—almost 
—of making two diametrically opposed magnetisms unite.’ 

After this rebuke, Mr. B. asked a mental question, and received the 
following answer : 

‘T am impelled to say that if you will persevere in these investigations, 
you may be placed en rapport with your wife, who would undoubtedly 
communicate with you. If you have any faith in the immortality of the 
soul, you can have no doubt of the possibility of spiritual influences 
being brought to bear upon mortals. It is no new thing. Ever since 
the world began, this power has been exerted in one way or another; 
and if you pretend to put any faith in the Bible, you surely must credit 
the possibility of establishing this subtile connection between man and 
so-called angels.’ 

This communication was glibly written until within eleven words of 
the conclusion, when Planchette stopped, and I asked if she had finished. 

‘No, she replied. 

: Then why don’t you go on?’ I continued. 
this. 

Planchette grew exceeding wroth at this, and dashed off an answer: 

‘ Because, my good gracious! you are not obliged to express yourself 
through another’s brain.’ 

I took it for granted that Planchette had shot very wide of the mark 
in the supposed response to Mr. B.’s mental query, and hence was not 
prepared to be told that it was satisfactory, in proof of which Mr. B. wrote 
beneath it: 

‘Appropriate answer to my mental question, Will my deceased wife 
communicate with me ?—I. A. BY” 

“May 28th. At the breakfast-table Mr. G. expressed a great desire to 
see Planchette perform, and she was brought from her box. Miss W. was 
also present. After several communications, Miss W. asked a mental 
question, and Planchette immediately wrote : 

‘Miss W., that is hardly possible in the present state of the money 
market; but later, I dare say you will accomplish what you desire to 
undertake.’ , 

~Miss W. ‘ Planchette is entirely off the track. 
you tell me anything about my nephew ??’ 

Mr. G. ‘ Well, it is certainly very queer. J asked a mental question 
to which this is to a certain extent an answer.’ 

Mr. G. was seated beside me, thoroughly intent upon Planchette. Miss 
W. was at a distance, and not in any way en rapport with me. If this 
phenomenon of answering mental questions be clairvoyance, the situa- 
tion of these two persons may account for the mixed nature of the an- 
swer, beginning with Miss W. and finishing with Mr. G.” 


*Tcan write faster than 


My question was, Can 


Puinan’s Monthly Magazine for December, 1868, contains an inter- 
esting article entitled “ Planchette in a New Character.” What the “new 
character” is in which it appears, may be Jearned from the introductory 
paragraph, as follows: 

“We, too, have a Planchette, and a Planchette with this signal merit: 
it disclaims all pretensions to supermundane inspirations; it operates 
freely—indeed, with extraordinary freedom; it goes at the tap of the 
drum. The first touch of the operators, no matter under what circum- 
stances it is brought out to reveal its knowledge, sets it in motion. But 
it brings no communications from any celestial or spiritual sources. Its 
chirography is generally good, and frequently excellent. Its remarks 
evince an intelligence often above that of the operators, and its talent 
at answering or evading difficult questions is admirable. We haye no 
theories about it.” 


It seems, from other passages in the article, that this Planchette dis- 
claims the ability to tell anything that is not contained in the minds of the 
persons present, although it frequently gives theories in direct contra- 
diction to the opinions of all present, and argues them with great per- 
sistence until driven up into a corner. It simply assumes the name of 
“ Planchet,” leaving off the feminine termination of the word ; and “ on 
being remonstrated with for illiteracy, it defended itself by saying, ‘I 
always was a bad speler,”—an orthographical blunder,” says the writer, 
“that no one in the room was capable of making.” 

Although the writer in the paragraph above quoted disclaims all theo- 
ries on the subject, he does propound a theory, such as it is; but of this 
we defer our notice until we come to put the several theories that have 
been offered into the hopper and grind them up together; at which time 
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we will take some further notice of the amusing peculiarities of this 
writer’s Planchette. 

The Ladies’ Repository of November, 1868, contains an article, writ- 
ten by Rey. A. D. Field, entitled “ Planchette; or, Spirit-Rapping 
Made Easy.” This writer mentions a number, of test questions asked 
by him of Planchette, the answers to-which were all false. Yet he 
acknowledges that “the mysterious little creature called Planchette is 
no humbug; that some mysterious will-power causes it to answer ques- 
tions,” and that it is useless to ignore these things, or to laugh at them.” 
The writer submits a theory by which he thinks these mysteries may be 
explained, in a measure, if not wholly, but this, with others, will’ be re- 
served for notice hereafter. 

Harper's Monthly Maguzine for December, 1868, contains an article 
entitled “ The Confessions of a Reformed Planchettist.” In this article, 
the writer, no doubt drawing wholly or in part from his imagination, 
details a series of tricks which he had successfully practiced upon the 
credulity of others, and concludes by propounding a very sage and char- 
itable theory to account for aii Planchette phenomena, on which theory 
we shall yet have a word to offer Hours at Home, of February, 1869, 
contains an article, by J. T. Headley, entitled “ Planchette at the Con- 
Sessional.” In this article, the writer cogently argues the claims of these 
new phenomena upon the attention of scientific men. He says: “ That 
it [the Planchette] writes things never dreamed of by the operators, is 
proved by their own testimony and the testimony of others, beyond all 
contradiction ;’ and goes so far as to assert that to whatever cause these 
phenomena may be attributed, “they will seriously affect the whole 
science of mental philosophy.” He relates a number of facts, more or 
less striking, and propounds a theory in their explanation, to which, 
with others, we will recur by-and-by. 

The foregoing are a few of the most noted, among the many less im- 
portant, lucubrations that have fallen under our notice concerning this 
interesting subject—enough, however, to indicate the intense public in- 
terest which the performances of this little board are exciting. We will 
now proceed to notice some of the theories that have been advanced for 
the solution of the mystery. 

THEORY FIRST—THAT THE BOARD IS MOVED BY THE HANDS THAT REST 
UPON IT. 

It is supposed that this moyement is made either by design or uncon- 
sciously, and that the answers are either the result of adroit guessing, or 
the expressions of some appropriate thoughts or memories which had 
been previously slumbering in the minds of the operators, and happen 
to be awakened at the moment. 

After detailing his exploits (whether real or imaginary he has left us 
in doubt) in a successful and sustained deception, the writer in Harper’s 
reaches this startling conclusion of the whole matter : 

“Tt would only write when I moved it, and then it wrote precisely 
what I dictated. That persons write ‘unconsciously, I do not believe. 
As well tell me a man might pick pockets without knowing it. Nor am 
I at all prepared to believe the assertions of those who declare that they 
do not move the board. I know what operators will do in such cases ; 
I know the distortion, the disregard of truth which association with this 
immoral board superinduces.” 

This writer has somewhat the advantage of me. I confess 1 have no 
means of coming to the knowledge of the truth but those of careful 
thought, patient observation, and collection of facts, and deduction from 
them. But here is a mind that can with one bold dive reach the inner 
mysteries of the sensible and supersensible world, penetrate the motives 
and impulses that govern the specific moral acts of men, and disclose at 
once to us the horrible secret of a conspiracy which, without preconcert, 
has been entered into by thousands of men, women, and children in all 
parts of the land, to cheat the rest of the human race—a conspiracy, 
too, in which certain members of innumerable private families have 
banded together to play tricks upon their fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters! I feel awed by the overshadowing presence of such a mind— 
in fact, I do not feel quite at home with him, and therefore most respect- 
fully bow myself out of his presence without further ceremony. 

As tothe hypothesis that the person or persons whose hands are on the 
board moye it unconsciously, this is met by the fact that the persons are 
perfectly awake and in their senses, and are just as conscious of what 
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they are doing or not doing as at any other time. Or if it be morally pos- 
sible to suppose that they all, invariably, and with one accord, le when 
they assert that the board moyes without their volition, how is it that 
the answers which they give to questions, some of them mentally, are 
in so large a proportion of cases, appropriate answers? How is it, for ex- 
ample, that Planchette, under the hands of my own daughter, has, in 
numerous cases, given correctly the names of persons whom she had 
never seen or heard of before, giving also the names of their absent rel- 
atives, the places of their residence, etc., all of which were absolutely 
unknown by every person present except the questioner ? 

A. theory propounded by the Rey. Dr. Patton, of Chicago, in an arti- 
cle published in Zhe Advance, some time since, may be noticed under 
this head. He says: 

“ How, then, shall we account for the writing which is performed 
without any direct volition? Our method refers it to an automatic 
power of mind separate from conscious volition. * * * Very com- 
mon is the experience of an automatic power in the pen, by which it 
finishes a word, or two or three words, after the thoughts have con- 
sciously gone on to what is to follow. We infer, then, from ordinary 
facts known to the habitual penman, that if a fiwed idea is in the mind 
at the time when the neryous and volitional powers are exercised with 
a pen, it will often express itself spontaneously through the pen, when 
the; mental faculties are at work otherwise. We suppose, then, that 
Planchette is simply an arrangement by which, through the outstretched 
arms and fingers, the mind comes into such relation with the delicate 
movements of the pencil, that its automatic power finds play, and the 
ideas present in the mind are transferred unconsciously to paper.” (Italics 
our own.) 

That may all be, Doctor, and no marvel about it. That the “ fixed 
idea”—“ the ideas present in the mind,” should be “ transferred uncon- 
sciously to paper,” by means of Planchette, is no more wonderful than 
that the same thing should be done by the pen, and without the inter- 
vention of that little board. But for the benefit of a sorely mystified 
world, be good enough to tell us how ideas that are not present, and that 
never were present, in the mind, can be transferred to paper by this au- 
tomatic power of the mind. Grant that the mind possesses an auto- 
matic power to work in grooves, as it were, or in a manner in which it 
has been previously trained to work, as is illustrated by the delicate fin- 
gerings of the piano, all correct and skillful to the nicest shade, while 
the mind of the performer may for the moment be occupied in conyer- 
sation ; but not since the world began has there been an instance in 
which the mind, acting solely from itself, by “automatic powers” or 
otherwise, has been able to body forth any idea which was not previ- 
ously within itself. That Planchette does sometimes write things of 
which the person or persons under whose hands it moves never had the 
slightest knowledge or even conception, it would be useless to deny. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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USES OF THE PHYSICAL BODY. 


Tux uses of our physical bodies are to indulge in any enjoyments that 
afford us real comfort and happiness—any enjoyments that bring no stain 
hereafter. We have a right to do anything that is not repudiated by 
our own conscience. Are not the dictates of our conscience sufficient to 
guide us in the right path of life? Did a man ever do a wrong consci- 
entiously ? No. When aman transgresses the laws of his country or 
the laws of his God, he feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to be 
true to himself, from the very moment he perpetrates the atrocious act. 
His own conscience tells him of his transgression. Our divine Father 
has endowed us with a reasoning power, termed consciousness. It is 
that mental organism which draws the line of demarkation between 
right and wrong, and which we should ever regard as our legitimate dic- 
tator. Let us act according to the dictates of our own conscience and 
we will seldom deviate from our right prerogatives. Another use of the 
physical body is to make a dwelling-place for, and to individualize, the 
spiritual body. We are placed here on earth to study the humane juris- 
prudence of God’s laws and Nature’s works, and fit ourselves for a higher 
and better world to come. ; 

Let us cultivate our intellectual faculties to a higher state of moral per- 
fection—let us study Nature’s laws and gain a better knowledge of the 
phenomena of Nature’s works, and we will receive ample compensation 
for our time and trouble. We will find pleasure in every view of Na- 
ture’s handiwork, and earth will seem a paradise. W...8: PF, 
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(Jy [ might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 


tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 


them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,”’—De Foe, 
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A GOOD INHERITANCE. 





Wuew describing a fine specimen of 
human nature, in the shape of a very 
healthy young man, we remarked, “You 
must have descended from good stock— 
that is to say, from a healthy and long- 
lived ancestry; besides this [inferring 
from his manner his supple action and 
his joyous good-nature], you have prob- 
ably lived a strictly temperate life, add- 
ing to, rather than diminishing, your cap- 
ital stock of vitality and hold on life.” 
His teeth were clean, sound, and strong, 
with no stain of tobacco; his muscle was 
wiry and compact; his chest full and 
plump, with large lungs, heart, ete., and 
excellent digestion and circulation. He 
was then twenty-six years of age. At 
the conclusion of our examination, he 
stated that he was born in Kentucky; 
descended from English stock, his pa- 
rents were Virginians, and had attained 
the ages of seventy and seventy-two ; 
that they were seldom ill, and as seldom 
used medicine; that they were strictly 
temperate, scrupulously honest, and not 
only religiously inclined, but devout wor- 
shipers. He (the son) had been trained 
and educated in all these things. He 
stated it as his belief that his total exemp- 
tion from all disease, aches, and pains, and 
his full enjoyment of exuberant health, 
was owing chiefly to the almost perfect 
health, temperance, and the adaptation of 
his parents to each other. In temper, in 
energy, in ambition, in industry, in their 
devotion to God and to each other, there 
was perfect compatibility. And, he add- 
ed, THIS WAS MY RICH INHERITANCE. 

This interview brought a train of in- 
teresting reflections to our mind. We 
queried, Why should not a// inherit the 
same favorable conditions? Are parents 
justified in reducing their own bodies to 
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a low degree of life and health, so. low 
as to be just above the death line, by 
dissipation, debauchery, or by slavish 
attention to money-getting ? and then, 
while in this dead-and-alive state of phys- 
ical dilapidation, become the parents of 
weak, puny, and feeble offspring that can 
not mature? Consider the fact, that 
more than ten thousand children, under 
five years of age, die in the city of New 
York every year! and that more than 
three hundred thousand infants die.in 
England every twelve months! Why? 
Partly, nay chiefly, because they are 
born of sickly and dissipated parents, 
The stock is poor; the blood is bad. 
“Can an evil tree bring forth good 
fruit?” The responsibility of parents 
is great. They have no right to curse 
their progeny through their selfindul- 
gence or violation of natural law. God 
requires of every one the right use of 
all his faculties of mind and organs of 


body. 


Go to the schools and asylums for 
idiots and imbeciles; to the reformato- 
ries for juvenile delinquents; to the 
mad-houses for the insane, and ascertain 
the causes of these human miseries. Is 
idiocy, imbecility, or insanity to be 
charged to the Creator? Is God the 
author of these imperfections ? or do 
they result from a violation of His laws? 
It must be clear to every enlightened 
mind that this matter of inheritance is 
governed by law; that its obedience se- 
cures all the blessings which naturally 
flow therefrom, and that its infringement 
is punished as herein indicated. What 
a blessed thing it is to inherit a full, vig- 
orous, healthful constitution! and what 
a misfortune to be born of a sickly, puny, 
or corrupt parentage! Health isa duty; 
disease is a misfortune, to call it by no 
harsher term. Reader, the Scriptures are 
sustained by science when they command 
us to see to it that we present our bodies 
“a living sacrifice, HoLy and acceptable 
unto God.” Can the drunkard do this ? 
Can he whose very bones are foul with 
filthy tobacco do it? Let us consider 
our duty in these respects, not only to 
ourselves, but to our descendants and to 
our God, and do it. 


Reader, are you in the path of duty? 
or are you living a life of mere animal 
indulgence? “ Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” 
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QUAKERS vs. MUSIC. 








Ir is a-singular fact that, among all 
nations and tribes of men, our friends 
.the Quakers are the only people in the 
world‘who proscribe music. Now, we not 
only disclaim prejudice against this body 
of religious worshipers, but have always 
greatly admired their many admirable 
traits of character and ways of life. For 
example, they are, as a body, profoundly 
religious. Whoever saw a Quaker infi- 
del? They are habitually temperate. 
Whoever saw a drunken Quaker? They 
are industrious, frugal, economical, sav- 
ing. Whoever met a Quaker pauper? 
They are chaste, and true in their social 
relations. Inconstancy and divorces are 
seldom or never heard of among them. 
Then what wives and mothers the wom- 
en make! Whoever heard a Quaker 
baby ery? In this country the Quakers 
are intelligent ; make excellent teachers, 
authors, artists, farmers, and artisans. 
They are honest. If exceptions be taken 
to this statement, and some of their 
close, sharp practices be cited to contro- 
vert the fact, we reply: As the world 


goes, they come more nearly up to the ful- . 


fillment of their promises and obligations 


than the “world’s people,” who make 


more professions. We never knew of a 
Quaker being in jail or in a penitentiary ; 
nor do we find them in almshonses, 
They seldom fail in business. As to 
their theology or religion, we have only 
this to say, that is between themselves 
and their God. But as to their phrenol- 
ogy, it is within our province to speak. 
We find no better heads or bodies in so- 
ciety, as a whole, than among the Qua- 
kers, They are a prudent, healthy, tem- 
perate, prolific, and well-regulated body 
of people. That they have less Approba- 
tiveness than others, wedo not say. That 
they are more meek or submissive than 
others, can not be affirmed. But in all 
the other respects named above, we may 
claim at least equality, if not superiority, 


in many points, for this class. 


And now for the criticism. The Qua- 
kers proscribe music. Why? The Qua- 
kers call beautiful tunes “jargon” and 
“confusion.” They would make it ap- 
pear that Tune should not be exercised 
in making music. Now we submit that 
Tune, or love of music, is an inherent 
faculty of the mind, as much so as lan- 
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guage, and that when exercised under 
the sanction of the moral sentiments, 
contributes to true and godly worship. 
He who denies this takes ground against 
his Creator. Because low, bad men per- 
vert this good gift by singing bacchana- 
lian songs and catering to the sensual, 
Tune is no more chargeable with the of- 
fense than is the sense of economy with 
theft. Zhe right use of all the faculties, 
when converted and dedicated to His ser- 


vice, will be acceptable to Him. Because | 


William Penn, or other of the founders 
of a peculiar mode of worship, happened 
to take it into his imperfectly constituted 
mind—in this respect—that music is con- 
fusion, it is not meet that thousands of 
others, who are differently or better or- 
ganized, should go all through life blind 
martyrs to ignorance, or at least to an 
error of judgment. We call on all un- 
prejudiced Quakers and lovers of truth 
to look into Phrenology and revise their 
doctrines—they have no creeds—accord- 
ing to its teachings. The brain is the 
organ of the mind; its different faculties 
perform different functions: as the eye 
sees, the ear hears, the tongue tastes, the 
lungs breathe, the heart circulates blood, 
the stomach digests food, ete. No one 
organ or nerve performs two functions, 
but each organ of brain or body performs 
its allotted work. Benevolence expresses 
sympathy and produces charity. Vene- 
ration induces devotion, and Tune makes 
music. 

If Phrenology be true, the Quakers 
must accept music. We have stated the 
case from our platform. These pages 
are open to a rejoinder on the point from 
any disciple of William Penn who may 
choose to reply.* 


Oe 


“PUSH.” 





Tus is not a very elegant term, but it 
is expressive. It implies energy, enter- 
prise, and the go-ahead spirit. The pas- 
sions enter into “ push,” and when wisely 
directed by the intellect and moral sen- 
tinient, give efficiency. One with the 
real push in him never says “I can’t ;” 
nor will he be found “loafing around” 
on store counters, street corners, tavern 


* The Society of Friends, or Quakers, was founded by 
George Fox, in England, about the year 1650. Fox vis- 
ited America, and was very successful in propagating 
his views at home and abroad. 5 
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steps, or drinking saloons.. Push always 
has something to do. He makes work. 
If he sometimes becomes restless, and 
shows a tendency to boil over or explode, 
it is because he needs to work off surplus 
steam. Be patient with him. Do not try to 
bottle him up, but give him room for ex- 
ercise, and he will come out all right. 
Take a wide-awake child from four to 
six years old, full of hot blood, and over- 
flowing with vital energy, how can he 
keep still? Such little “hurrahs” want 
| something to do, It is the duty of their 
parents to direct, and not restrain them. 
To require perfect quiet of such a na- 
ture is cruelty. The little human engine 
is simply a “ perpetual motion;” every 
fiber is alive from top to toe. All the 
engineer has to do, is to keep him on the 
track, and give him enough todo. Send 
him on an errand; let him bring wood, 
coal, water, or go to the post-office to de- 
posit or bring a letter. A sensible parent 
will lay out his work—or play—and give 
him enough of it. Do this, and obedi- 
ence may be more easily secured. The 
child—all children that amount to any- 
thing are so—is full of “ Pusu,” and must 
work it off in one way or another. 





It is out of this natural love for action 
that those familiar words— 


“For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do,” 
have sprung. Then do not try to re- 
press the spirit of push, but encourage 
and directit. Without it, little or nothing 
can be accomplished; with it, canals may 
be dug, railways may be built, tele- 
graphs put up, mountains tunneled, cities 
built, nations established, and defended, 
too. 

The Scriptures justify the spirit of 
push, as for example we are commanded 
thus: 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” “Be not ye 
afraid of them; remember the Lord, who 
is great and terrible, and fight for your 
brethren, your sons and your daughters, 
your wives and your houses.” “Fight 
the good fight of faith.” “ Waxed val- 
iant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” “Quit yourselves like 
men, and fight.” 





But enough. When on the side of the 
Lord we may safely push on to the end 
of life, and receive the sure reward, “ Well 

| done, thou good and faithful servant.” 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 


In accordance with previous announcement, 
we give our first pieces of family music in the 
present number. If they prove acceptable, we 
shall follow them with other selections from the 
more popular composers. By introducing this 
new feature we do not depart in the least from 
our original programme, which is to furnish men- 
tal food for ail the faculties. This JourNAL is 
wedded to no threadbare theories; it rides no 
hobbies; and has no other schemes or projects 
to promulgate than the instruction, entertain- 
ment, improvement, and elevation of mankind. 
To do this we must recognize all the faculties ; 
all the wants, desires, hopes, fears, emotions, 
and aspirations of body, brain, and mind, heart 
and soul. 

When the duties of the day are over, let us 
gather around the family altar, and with our 
other devotional exercises let us pour out our 
hearts in songs of praise and thanksgiving to 
the Giver of all good. It will fit us for a night 
of rest and repose. Sweet music brings the 
minds of all the family into a state of harmony, 
or unison of voice and sentiment, producing 
“peace.” Nor is this without its physiological 
advantages. When the mind is in repose, re- 
cuperation goes on more rapidly, and we rise 
in the morning strengthened and refreshed. 

It would not be a bad investment of a few 
moments’ time to sing an appropriate hymn 
every morning before entering upon the duties 
of the day. It would tend to quiet and concen- 
trate the mind on high and holy subjects, for- 
tifying us against sins and temptations; and 
cheering us in going through with our toils and 
trials. The exercise of Tune in conjunction 
with our religious sentiments must inevitably 
have a good influence on our characters, and 
on our lives. Let us practice it. 

[The editor will thank his musical readers 
for suggesting the names of appropriate pieces 
for publication ; also for original contributions 
to this department. We wish to make it rich, 
useful, and interesting to all.] 
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EDUCATION. 


A CONVENTION of American philologists will 
be held in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., commencing 
on Tuesday, July 27th, 1869, and continuing in 
session for several days. The call to this con- 
vention is issued pursuant to aresolution pass- 
ed at a preliminary meeting held in the New 
York University, on Nov. 13th, 1868. 

Measures will be taken tv complete the 
organization of a permanent National Society 
for the Promotion of Philological Studies and 
Research in America. 

Papers upon different branches of philology 
by distinguished American linguists will be 
read and discussed. ' 

The time that may then remain to the con- 
vention will be devoted to the discussion of the 
following, among other questions, relative to 
the position which the study of language 
should occupy in our educational system, to 
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the best methods of philological instruction, 
and to the promotion of philological literature 
in America. 

1. How much of the time in a collegiate 
course of study should be given to the study of 
language? 2. How much of this time should 
be devoted to the study of the modern langua- 
ges? 8. Should the study of the French and 
German precede that of the Latin and Greek 
languages? 4. What position should be given 
to the study of the English language in our col- 
leges and other high schools of learning? 
5. What is the most efficient method of in- 
struction in the classical languages? 6. What 
is the best system of pronouncing Latin and 
Greek? 7 Should the written accent be 
observed in pronouncing classical Greek ? 
8. What more efficient measures can be taken 
to preserve from destruction the languages of 
the aboriginal Indians of America? 

[We trust all these important questions will 
be well considered by members of the conyen- 
tion, and the public duly informed of the results. 
America is to lead the world in education, as in 
freedom, invention, religion, government, and in 
other features of civilization. The call is sign- 
ed by upward of eighty distinguished American 


scholars. | 
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PHANTASMAGORIA.—No. 4. 


HIRAM POWERS, THE SCULPTOR 


Wirtn this exceedingly clever artist, whose 
faithfulness of delineation and reverence for 
individuality have seldom been equaled in 
portraiture, whatever may be his higher efforts, 
I became acquainted, while he was modeling in 
wax, and, if my recollection serves me, had 
never undertaken a subject in clay, or plaster, 
much less in marble. 

I happened to be in Cincinnati for a few 
days, and while sauntering through the town, 
up one street and down another, without any 
special object in view, I came upon a large 
building, which proved to be a magnificent 
show-case, or what we call a Museum. After 
wandering about for awhile, here looking at 
some of Audubon’s earlier attempts at mis-rep- 
resentation, and amusing myself with here and 
there a pretty good painting, or a portrait of 
real worth, one of which, a Rembrandt, I bid 
for without success, though the proprietor did 
not appear to value it highly, nor even to sus- 
pect its author, I came upon a small glass-case, 
with a wax head in it, of Drake the comedian. 
I had never seen Drake, but I knew ata glance 
that the likeness must be true—astonishingly 
true—true in every particular—true in feature— 
true in expression, and true in the minutest de- 
tails. It was indeed startling, in its truthful- 
ness and absolute individuality. While stand- 
ing before it, and studying it, with a sort 
of wonder I shall never forget, somebody be- 
longing to the establishment happened to pass 
near me, and I inquired of him whose work it 
was. 

“I made it,” was the modest reply, very 
much as if I had been praising a martin-house, 
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or a work-bench. “ You/” and I measured 
the young man—he was under thirty—from 
head to foot, and stood before me with his hat 
off and shirt-sleeves rolled up, showing that he 
was just out of a work-shop or a laboratory. En- 
tering into conversation with him, I found that 
he had charge of the machinery and general 
arrangements of the Museum, and that—if I 
may trust my present recollection, he had 
neyer tried modeling in clay. I urged him to 
make the trial forthwith, and he partly prom- 
ised to do so, but by no means as if he thought 
much of the business; for in the midst of our 
discussion he asked abruptly if I had ever seen 
his “ Hell.” His Hell! what could the poor 
fellow mean?. I wondered, and he went on to 
explain. He had got up a representation of 
Paradise in the large open garret of the build- 
ing—but it didn’t pay; and then he tried a 
representation of the Infernal Regions, which 
was crowded to overflowing every night. 
Would I go? Certainly, said I, and went. 

Upon the machinery and contrivances I saw 
there, it was evident that he prided himself, 
more than upon all that he had ever done with 
wax, or was ever likely to do with clay; and 
as for marble, I do not believe that he had the 
slightest idea of ever turning out so much as a 
head in that material which has since made 
him so famous and happy. The curtain drew 
up, and I saw on the stage before me a large 
boa constrictor, a six-foot skeleton hung in 
chains, half a dozen baby skeletons, with wheel- 
barrows containing what seemed to be yet 
smaller skeletons—little frame-works of dis- 
colored ivory, and a great grizzly bear almost 
within reach of my cane, for I occupied a front 
seat, as a “distinguished guest,’ while most of 
the audience were bumping their heads against 
the rafters behind me. 

After an overture, and a little hoarse trumpet- 
ing, and a dead silence of a few minutes, the 
boa constrictor began moving across the stage 
with a natural undulating motion so like life as 
to make one shudder; the large skeleton, that 
of amurderer, began tossing its arms and clank- 
ing its chains; the little overloaded wheel- 
barrows began to trundle away into the dark- 
ness, red and blue flames burst forth in jets 
and flashes, filling the whole house, or garret 
rather, with the smell of sulphur; and up rose 
the great grizzly bear on his hind feet with a 
tremendous roar, which set all the women and 
children screaming as if they were half frighten- 
ed out of their wits; and then there was a mo- 
ment of utter darkness followed by a pleasant 
light, and the assembly broke up, and emptied 
itself through the narrow passages, and down 
the steep staircases, with outcries and shouts 
of approval, into the street. At our next inter- 
view he questioned me about my notions of the 


‘machinery. I found that he prided himself es- 


pecially upon the portions I have mentioned ; 
and well he might, for [have met with nothing 
since, nor had I ever before, on the stage or off, 
to be compared with it. 

He was evidently much gratified—but still 
seemed to have no higher ambition, and think 
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I may say no loftier purpose, than to show his 
mechanical ingenuity upon the stage by such 
contrivances. They were profitable too—and 
what more could he ask? If Christian panto- 
mimes or Der Freischutz paid better than wax 
modeling, or sculpture, why should he not give 
himself up altogether to the business whereby 
he had so distinguished himself? And this 
was Hiram Powers !—and the next thing I 
heard of him was, that he had begun modeling 
heads in clay, and chiseling portraits in marble, 
and then, that the unappeasable yearnings of 
his nature, which he himself did not under- 
stand when I first knew him—and which he 
continued to misunderstand for a long while 
after, culminated at last in the Greek Slaye— 
after which, of course, he had nothing to do but 
ripen as he did, in the sunshine of universal 
light, which he mistook for the atmosphere of 
Italy. All this, be it remembered, I give from 
recollection, and there may be errors in the de- 
tail; but asa hurried sketch ofa remarkable man 
who appears to have found himself out by acci- 
dent and to have undergone a transfiguration 
without being prepared for it, I believe it may 
be received for substantial truth. Of a fair aver- 
age size, or a little above, with a head of un- 
common character, emotional and observant, 
of a lovable and loving disposition, and great 
mechanical aptitude, with large Individuality, 
and large Form, though not over-large Ideality, 
no wonder he has gone about making friends 
of whole communities, and scattering the in- 
ward light he was born with far and wide 
among the nations, in types of beauty and 
power. 
JOHN STUART MILL. 

When this remarkable man was in petti- 
coats, or but newly breeched, for he was seated 
on the floor with his playthings about him, 
happening to overhear a conversation going on, 
between two full-grown statesmen, about Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlboro, he dropped his play- 
things, entered the arena, and gave his opinion 
of her character. This, though greatly exagger- 
ated, perhaps, I believe to be substantially true, 
for I had it from his immediate personal friends. 
And what is still stranger, if not altogether so 
laughable, his criticisms were acknowledged to 
be just. That he did this, I have no doubt, and 
before he was done with “childish things,” if 
not playthings, and that whatever he said was 
worth remembering, child though he was. 

At the age of not more than eighteen he 
wrote a series of articles for the Westminster 
Review, which attracted much attention, and 
were attributed to some of the ablest writers of 
the day. He began with peppering the Hdin- 
boro for its notions upon government and poli- 
tical economy, when that journal was in its 
glory, and Jefferies and Sydney Smith were 
tilting against “a world in arms,” and “ confi- 
dent,” of course. But the peppering soon be- 
came a cannonade, and after the batteries were 
planted, and the guns in position, and the brave 
boy had got the range, he poured into the ene- 
my’s works such a shower of shot and shell— 
hot shot, they were, too, red-hot—that they 
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were obliged to abandon their entrenchments, 
and take a position in the rear. 

I knew him about this time; a tall, slender, 
awkward boy, with light hair, a small, com- 
pact head, a rasping, though womanly voice, 
and the most amusing self-complacency, which, 
between ourselves, I think he was justified in 
entertaining, though not perhaps in revealing ; 
for within a certain limited field he had no 
equal of his own age. Not even William Pitt 
was more remarkable in his premature man- 
hood—nor General Wolfe, nor Alexander Ham- 
ilton—the boy giants of their day. 

He was wholly destitute of imagination, had 
but a confused idea of eloquence and oratory, 
was a cold, cautious, tiresome speaker; but he 
never lost his self-possession or temper, and 
was both inquisitive and laborious, both patient 
and persevering. Up to the time of his mar- 
riage, and I might say up to the time of his 
wife’s death, when that loving, manly tribute 
appeared in the preface to his work on Goy- 
ernment, or rather on “ Liberty,” I had no idea 
the man had a heart—any more heart, indeed, 
than a grindstone—but ever since, I have been 
more and more persuaded that he underwent 
a transformation at the time of his marriage; 
and, of course, that his dear wife had the mak- 
ing of him all over—so that while her womanly 
nature took on a certain resemblance to that of 
her husband, so that she was able to encourage 
and strengthen him in every high purpose, he 
borrowed of her all that we now see of the 
sympathetic and lovable in him. 

After awhile, having devoted himself to the 
propagation of the greatest-happiness princi- 
ple—while he discouraged every other kind, 
even the Malthusian, he was employed by Mr. 
Bentham to prepare a huge pile of long-for- 
gotten, alniost unreadable manuscripts, yellow 
with age, and encumbered with notes to such a 
degree as to be unintelligible to any but a dis- 
ciple, upon the subject of Judicial Evidence, 
which in due time appeared in five large vol- 
umes royal octavo, unchanged and unexplained 
—all the marginal notes being incorporated 
with the text, as the author had always in- 
tended, they being after-thoughts; and from 
that day to this, the indefatigable man has 
kept himself hard at work, in the regions of 
Metaphysics and Philosophy, Politics and Free 
Trade—until we find him at last in the British 
Parliament, as member from Westminster, the 
foremost champion of universal suffrage and 
women’s rights; and preparing for a trip to 
this country, for whose institutions, and views, 
and purposes he has long had the heartiest 
admiration—with all our faults, and he is ready 
to acknowledge that they are neither few nor 
small. In the midst of our sufferings and sac- 
rifices, our mistakes, our disappointments, and 
our reverses, and the darkness and discourage- 
ment which overhung our path, he saw the 
chariots and horsemen of our deliverance mus- 
tering on the hills afar off, and in short, stood 
by us to the last. All this, when we have him 
among us, we shall be ready to acknowledge, 
as with the blast of trumpets. 
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Still, though we have little or nothing of Mr. 
Mill himself in these five large yolumes—only 
here and there a brief note, as in page 443, vol. 
IV., which must have been suggested, and per- 
haps penned by Mr. Bentham himself on read- 
ing the proof, though it is headed “ Note by 
the Editor,” so full is it of the characteristics 
that distinguish that philosopher, in phraseol- 
ogy and arrangement; yet are we under the 
greatest obligations to him for reducing these 
voluminous speculations to order. 

Next to Dumont, Mr. Mill was by far the 
best of all the editors, employed by Mr. Ben- 
tham, though Mr. Doane, his confidential sec- 
retary, had the author’s help from day to day, 
and from paragraph to paragraph, in preparing 
“ Not Paul but Jesus,’ under the name of Ga- 
maliel Smith; and the “ Book of Fallacies,” by 
Bingham, the reporter, from the French of 
Dumont, is admirable throughout, being so 
thoroughly de-Benthamized in style as to re- 
mind one of the “‘ Defence of Usury” and “ Frag- 
ment on Government,’ where Blackstone is 
handled without gloves—each a model in its 
way, and attributed, the last to Lord Mansfield 
himself, by no less a judge than Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and by others to Lord Camden, and 
Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and 
the first to some of the ablest writers of the 
age, because of its transparency and strength; 
and though Mr. Grote’s “ Natural Religion” is 
purged of the worst faults to be found in Mr. Ben- 
tham’s late writings, which were made up of 
parenthesis within parenthesis, like so many 
pill-boxes: and for what reason, pray? For 
the same reason that he wrote portions of all 
his first works on jurisprudence in French— 
because he could never satisfy himself in En- 
glish, and as he told me with his own mouth, 
because he was not enough master of the French 
to feel the inadequacies of expression: so, in 
after-life, when he had got back to English, or 
to what he called English, he jvould no sooner 
frame a sentence, than he would see some ex- 
ceptions, or the necessity of some qualification ; 
and lest some of his indefatigable adversaries 
and vilifiers, should be tempted to detach a 
sentence, without regard to what might follow 
in the shape of qualification, he was careful to 
incorporate all the exceptions and qualifica- 
tions with the sentence, wherever it was possi- 
ble. Thus—if he wanted to say he had always 
been a diligent seeker after truth in the ad- 
ministration of justice or law—he might say— 
I have always—that is, for a large part of my 
life, and ever since I entered upon the study of 
law—been a seeker at least, if not always a dili- 
gent seeker, after truth; and by truth I wish to 
be understood as meaning, not absolute truth, 
truth in the concrete, or truth in the abstract, 
but such truth as the human understanding is, 
capable of receiving, etc., etc. 

Perhaps a word or two of Dumont, who had 
so much to do in leveling the road, and grub- 
bing up the gnarled roots and intertangled 
growth of « luxuriant Benthamism, before Mill 
and the others mentioned had anything to do 
with it, may not be out of place here. 
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He was born at Geneva in 1759, was ordained 
over a Protestant church in Paris at the age of 
twenty-two, went to Russia and became the 
pastor of a French reformed church at St. Pe- 
tersburg, was taken up, and translated into En- 
glish by Lord Lansdowne, who at one time 
thought of employing him as tutor for his son. 
He was a man of great industry, superior cul- 
tivation, splendid natural talents and astonish- 
ing eloquence as a writer. To him we are in- 
debted for the admirable treatises in French 
from Bentham’s papers, on “ Political Soph- 
isms,” since rendered into English by Mr. Bing- 
ham, and entitled “Fallacies;’ “Tactics of 
Legislative Bodies,” “ Organization of the Ju- 
diciary,” “ Codification,’ “Theory of Punish- 
ments and Rewards,” “Morals and Legisla- 
tion,” and other works, amounting altogether 
to ten or a dozen volumes, large octavo. Into 
these—after smelting the rough golden ore of 
unadulterated Benthamism, and casting it into 
ingots, he interfused order, system and arrange- 
ment, with such marvelous clearness, beauty, 
and precision of language, that we have what 
may be likened to a new system of mathema- 
tics in the moral world, set to music, or the 
Propositions of Euclid illuminated by ele- 
quence. 

Dumont worshipped Bentham, and built 
temples to him; for he was one of the few men 
living that understood the philosopher from the 
first, as did Aaron Burr, John Pierpont, David 
Hoffman, in this country, and Dr. Parr, Bing- 
ham, Sir Samuel Romilly, the two Mills, 
Parkes of Birmingham, the son-in-law of Dr. 
Priestly, Sir Francis Burdett, the two Austins, 
Grote, the historian, and others of a similar 
character in England, and all the leading minds 
in legislation and jurisprudence upon the Con- 
tinent, owing mainly to the labors of Dumont. 

At a very early period of his life—how early 
I do not now remember, and have no time to 
inquire, but before 1776, when at the age of 
twenty-eight, he published his “ Fragment on 
Government,” or “ Comment on the Comment- 
aries” of Blackstone, whose lectures he attend- 
ed, Mr. Bentham evolved What has been called 
eyer since, by his disciples and followers, the 
“ greatest-happiness principle,” or, in his own 
language, the “greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” as the proper, and only proper and 
defensible end of government”—the only just 
and comprehensive principle of human action, 
after that of doing as we would be done by, 
ever suggested by mortal man, being of univer- 
sal application, and subject to no exceptions, a 
formula, which, just before his death in 1882, 
he was persuaded to recast, and so abridge, 
that his immediate followers now say, not “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” which, 
in fact, might be less than the greatest happi- 
ness of a smaller number of larger capacities 
and higher intelligence, among the few of man- 
kind, but “ the greatest happiness” only, which, 
of course, may be understood to mean more 
than the first enunciation, if necessary — the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of 
Hottentots, for example, or clay-eaters, or Es- 
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quimaux, not being so desirable as the greatest 
happiness of a civilized or Christian commu- 
nity. For half a hundred years Mr. Bentham 
had clung to his original proposition, without 
wavering or flinching; and gave it up at last, 
I believe, at the suggestion of Dr. Bowring, 
now Sir John Bowring, after a talk with me. 
The gallon measure and the quart measure 
might both be full—to borrow the idea of Dr. 
Johnson; but as the gallon would hold most 
(of human happiness), that should be taken into 
account, as the ground-work of Utilitarianism. 

Dumont may be regarded as, on the whole, 
the best editor, the most faithful, self-denying, 
and laborious, that we have any knowledge of. 
His “ Preuves Judiciaires,” in two vols. octavo, 
his ‘“ Théorie des Peines et des Recompenses,” 
in two vols. octavo, and his “ Traité de Legis- 
lation,” in three vols. octavo, are all models in 
their way; and though written in the most 
beautiful French, and with a clearness and pre- 
cision quite captivating, are ponderous with all 
that was worth preserving of the original, and 
instinct with the vitality and originality of 
Bentham; being at once, all-comprehensive 
and exhaustive. Nowhere does the editor ob- 
trude himself, or try to outshine or overdo his 
author; but everywhere, and at all times, even 
where most unlike him, in the clearness and 
beauty of his language, adhering to Mr. Ben- 
tham’s arrangement with a sort of reverence 
and godly fear worthy of all praise, and labor- 
ing so to present him to the reader, that he, 
himself, is lost sight of, and nobody else thought 
of. 

So remarkable was he for fervid eloquence, 
and statesmanlike views, that Mirabeau, in the 
day of his strength, never hesitated to steal 
from, and appropriate to himself, whatever of 
his he took a fancy to, without acknowledg- 
ment. Even the address of the National As- 
sembly to the king for the removal of the 
troops, “an address which was adopted the 
moment Mirabeau proposed it,’ says Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, and which produced so great an 
effect, ‘“‘ was entirely written by Dumont.” 

And again, says he, “The last of Mirabeau’s 
letters to his constituents, one of the most elo- 
quent compositions in the French language, 
was also Dumont’s. Its extraordinary success 
suggested the idea of publishing a regular jour- 
nal, and not under Mirabeau’s name; but which 
from the great talent displayed, it was generally 
supposed to be written by him, and he was too 
proud of the performance to deny it.” 

Other anecdotes are given of Mirabeau’s un- 
principled and shameless plagiarism™ and pi- 
racy, which Sir Samuel seems rather disposed 
to overlook, or slur over, though by no means 
to justify, and among others, one where a re- 
tort of Dumont so struck Mirabeau that he 
transferred it to a session of the National As- 
sembly, and putting the remark into the mouth 
of de Mounier (Jean Joseph), and claiming the 
retort for himself, as instantaneous and oyer- 
whelming in debate, actually published it in 
the journal referred to, “ Ze Courrier de Pro- 
vence,’ as a matter of fact, though nothing of 
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the sort had ever happened in the Assembly ; 
and there were half a dozen persons alive who 
knew when, where, and how it did happen. 
But what did he care! And though de Mounier 
declared it false and wholly unfounded, it was 
believed nevertheless. The desperate impu- 
dence of this pretension is only to be matched 
by Cobbett’s course with the gridiron. At the 
time when specie payments were stopped by 
the Bank of England, with a promise to re- 
sume before long, Cobbett maintained that the 
bank would never again pay out anything but 
paper—if it did, he would consent to be grilled 
alive; and to convince people that he was in 
earnest, he put up a gridiron over the front 
door of his publishing office—and there it re- 
mained long after a Bank-of-England note 
commanded the gold, whenever it was wanted, 
guinea for guinea. The believers in William 
Cobbett maintained with unshaken faith, so 
long as the gridiron was up over the door, that 
whatever appearances might indicate, the Bank 
of England had not resumed specie payments. 

But of the retort appropriated by Mirabeau ? 
It seems that Brissot de Warville used the words 
which Mirabeau ascribed to de Mounier, and Du- 
mont those which he claimed for himself. Mi- 
rabeau represents de Mounier as saying in the 
National Assembly, thatit was corruption which 
had destroyed England, and himself as having 
very happily turned that extravagant hyper- 
bole into ridicule, by exclaiming upon the im- 
portant news so unexpectedly communicated to 
the Assembly of the destruction of England, 
and asking when and in what form that re- 
markable event had happened. 

But this impudent appropriation of another’s 
thought was a mere peccadillo when compared 
with Mirabeau’s habitual and shameless thiey- 
ing, which he carries off with such an air that 
even our Dr. Franz Lieber, in the Conyersa- 
tions Lexicon, or ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana,” 
was led into crediting him with many works he 
had never written a syllable of. Among these 
was a pamphlet on the plan of Joseph II. for 
opening the Scheldt, written by Benjamin 
Vaughan before he came to this country. That 
on the Prussian monarchy, in eight vols. octayo, 
was by Mauvillon; that on Finance by Cla- 
viere; that on the Order of Cincinnatus, en- 
titled “ Considerations sur Vordre de Cincinna- 
tus,” an order which he disapproved, as the be- 
ginning of a military aristocracy in the United 
States, was an American publication; and at 
one time, though profoundly ignorant of geog- 
raphy, this audacious pretender was on the 
point of publishing a large work on that sub- 
ject, which he hoped to have written by M. de 
Rochette, a geographer of great learning and 
merit. Often did this remarkable man—a com- 
bination of the satyr and tiger, as he himself 
acknowledged—while the thunder of his elo- 
quence shook thrones and people, read speeches 
in the National Assembly on which he had 
never cast his eye until he rose for the purpose, 
if we may believe Sir Samuel. 

And new for Mr. John Stuart Mill. In this 
large work on Judicial Evidence, edited by 
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Mr. Mill, there are passages of unadulterated 
Benthamism, which it is evident erough that 
Mr. Mili never understood nor appreciated. 
Having no sense of humor himself—and very 
little idea of wit or playfulness, they are smoth- 
ered by the ponderous text or entirely over- 
looked, instead of being made the most of, as 
they would have been by Dumont, without 
compromising either his own dignity or that of 
his author. Take an example from Bentham’s 
“Comment on the Commentaries,’ where he 
handles Blackstone without mercy, while at- 
tending his lectures. “ Burglary,” says our au- 
thor””—Blackstone—“ can not be committed in 
a tent or a booth erected in a market fair; 
though the owner may lodge therein; for the 
Law regards thus highly nothing but perma- 
nent edifices; a house or church; the wall or 
gate of a town, and it is the folly of the owner 
to lodge in so fragile a tenement,” adds, “ To 
save himself from this charge of folly, says Ben- 
tham, it is not altogether clear which of two 
things the trader ought to do: quit his busi- 
ness and not go to the fair at all, or leave his 
goods without anybody to take care of them!” 

And here let me add that while Mr. Bentham 
and Mr. Mill were both addicted to sarcasm— 
burning sarcasm—that of Mr. Bentham had 
always a dash of playfulness and good-humor 
in it, while that of Mr. Mill was both burning 
and bitter, like that of our friend Senator Fes- 
senden, whom he greatly resembles in personal 
appearance, and even in features, when both 
were much younger than they are now, though 
Fessenden is by far the handsomer man of the 
two. 

0 i e 

A Lie Sricxs.—A little newsboy, to sell his 
paper, told a lie. The matter came up in Sab- 
bath-school. ‘Would you tell a lie for three 
cents?” asked a teacher of one of her boys. 
“No, ma’am,” answered Dick, very decidedly. 
“ For ten cents?” “No, maam.” “For a dol- 
lar?” “No, ma’am.” “For a thousand dol- 
lars ?”’ Dick was staggered. A thousand dol- 
lars looked big. Oh, would it not buy lots of 
things? While he was thinking, another boy 
roared out, “ No, ma’am,” behind him. “ Why 
not?” asked the teacher. “ Because, when the 
thousand dollars is all gone, and all the things 


they’ve got with them are gone too, the lie is 
there all the same,’ answered the boy. It is 
so. <A lie sticks. Everything else may be 
gone, but that is left, and you will have to 
carry it around with you, whether you will or 
not; a hard, heavy load it is—Chdld’s Paper. 


Tue PEOPLE OF THE EARTH.—The number 
who have lived upon the earth since the crea- 
tion has been estimated at about 27,000,000,000,- 
000,000. This sum when divided by 27,864,000, 
the number of square miles, gives 1,314,522,086 
to a square rod, and 5 to a square foot. Sup- 
pose a square rod capable of being divided into 
11 graves, each graye would contain 100 per- 
sons; so that the whole earth has been one 
hundred times dug over to bury its inhabitants, 
supposing they had been equally distributed. 
Were the bodies lain upon the surface, they 
would cover the land to the depth of one 
hundred feet. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

OF paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 





SPEAK NO ILL. 





Nay, speak no ill—a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind; 
And oh, to breathe each tale we've heard, 
Is far below a noble mind. 
Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the better plan ; 
For if but little good is known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide, 
Would fain another’s faults efface ; 
How can it pleasure human pride, 
To prove humanity but base? 
No, let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be 

To others’ failings, as your own; 
If you're the first a fault to see, 

Be not the first to make it known, 
For life is but a passing day, 

No lip can tell how brief its span; 
Then oh, the little time we stay, 

Let’s speak of all the best we can. 


———_—<) 0 ao 
NOTHING BUT A BABY. 


BY SARA KEABLES. 


“Sue's nothing but a baby, Widow Smith, 
and never will be anything else. Now, just 
look at her, dancing along, swinging her hat in 
her hand, as though that was what it was 
made for, and as though the world was formed 
for her to dance through, and for nothing 
else.” 

And the speaker closed her thin lips deter- 
minedly, and shook her head with an energy 
that seemed to impart itself to a cluster of cork- 
screw curls, causing them to tremble with a 
silent eloquence. 

Every village has its maiden ladies: some, 
with their hard, dry faces that have never been 
kept soft and tender by a baby’s kisses; and 
others, grown old with care, but bearing in 
every wrinkle the smile of their younger days, 
and greeting the village children always loving- 
ly, that come to hear “ Aunt Debbie’s” stories. 

But those who seem cold and hard we must 
not judge harshly, forgetting how the frosts of 
many a winter have fallen upon their lives; 
we know not how these scenes of sorrow have 
changed the merry girl into a saddened wom- 
an; so let us think gently of every loveless life, 
and pray for those who are thus alone. 

“Well, Miss Flint, I suppose you're right; 
them gals ought to be hum, every one on ’em, 
this afternoon, instead of tramping out to the 
woods, tearin’ their frocks and splittin’ their 
throats a hollerin’. Now, when I was a gal, 
we didn’t cut up any such fandangoes; well, 
well, this is a world of change! Surely! sure- 


ly ! ” 





me. 
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“Widow Smith,” as she was generally called, 
had “dropped in to tea” with Miss Sophronia 
Flint; and as they sat with their sewing by the 
front windows, three merry girls went laughing 
by, toward the grove just beyond. It was a 
lovely day, and the song of birds and gentle 
breezes would woo almost any one from their 
dwellings to revel in the beauties of nature. 

The petite figure of Nellie Alders seemed to 
float as she moved. No care dwelt upon her 
brow, and her song was as sweet as the birds 
around. Swinging her hat in her hand, the 
breezes tossed her curly hair in wild confusion, 
and tinged the round cheeks with the hue of 
roses. 

“Td be a butterfly, born in a bower,” sang 
her sweet voice, as they entered the lovely 
grove and, wandering down a narrow path, 
came to a great tree whose branches shaded a 
massive rock, half covered with moss. Here 
they seated themselves, and Maud, the eldest of 
the three, gathered the little form of Nellie in 
her arms and said, laughingly : 

“Here, little one, you’ve got to keep still a 
moment and talk; what a little bit of a thing 
you are, any way! Did you hear old Miss 
Flint’s speech when we came by there? Well, 
I don’t wonder the old lady thinks you’re 
nothing but a baby.” 

“Old Miss Flint! Do hear the girl talk! 
old! old! I should like to see those curls 
shake if she heard you. But, oh, girls, I 
couldn’t help laughing the other Sunday when 
she tripped into church in that pink silk bon- 
net with white feathers. Why can’t people 
learn how to grow old gracefully !” 

“Yes, Miss Nellie, I saw you laughing,—and 
Parson Grey saw you, too. That man laughs 
as easy as you, Nellie Alders, I do believe, for 
he actually could hardly get through the hymn 
he was reading.” 

“ Well, it puzzles me to know how a body 
can keep from laughing when anything comes 
up comical. I thought I should die the other 
day in church, when old Tommie Warner fell 
asleep and lost off his wig; and when he start- 
ed out of his nap and found it off, did you see 
him clap it on? but what made it worse, he 
had got it on ‘’hind side before,’ as the boys 
say. Well, now, who wouldn’t have laughed 
at that?” 

“ Yes,—I acknowledge that was as much as I 
could endure ; but Carrie didn’t laugh,—did 
you, Carrie? ” . 

“ No,—I didn’t see it; poor old man! how he 
must have felt!” 

“Oh, you dear, good soul! I wish I was just 
like you; but every one says I’m nothing but a 
baby, and they expect such things from me. 
But, may-be, one day, [ll be good for some- 
thing. Oh, [ll tell you, girls, let’s say what 
we'd like to be in the future. You commence, 
Maud; but I know what you would be, for I 
heard Mr. Pierce say that time you took the 
character in that play at school so perfectly, 
‘What an actress that girl would make!’” 

“Yes, Nellie, if I could have my choice, I 
would study for the stage immediately ; but 
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father never will consent to it, and you know I 
am all he has now, and so I shall devote my 
life to him.” 

“Oh, Maud,” said Carrie, “I wish that I 
might have some work of love like that! Ina 
few days I must go back to my city home with 
my cousins. I, shall educate myself for a 
teacher, for you know I am poor; but if I only 
had some one to work for, then the task would 
not seem so hard. I don’t think I would care 
for riches, but I do long for some one to love 
mew 

“ And what says our little doll—what would 
you be in the future, baby Nell?” 

“IT? let me see. I guess I shall have to 
marry some rich man, who would let me do as 
I'd a mind to, and give me everything I want, 
because, you see, as I’m nothing but a baby, I 
should have to have some one take care of 


me.” 
The supreme hours unnoted come, 
Unfelt the turning tides of doom, 
And so the maids laughed on, 
Nor dreamed what Fate had done, 


Even then, Destiny was marking out paths in 
life, far different from their anticipations. 





The summer leaves have faded, and in the 
grove where the young girls sat that warm, 
bright day, the snow now lies thick and un- 
trodden. The three friends are at school in 
New York, but Nellie is expected home to- 
night, and there all is in readiness. The warm 
fire blazes in the wide fire-place, and as her 
father puts on his great-coat and prepares 
to go to the boat to meet her, he says, “ How 
nice it will be, wife, to have our baby home 
again!” 

But the night wears away and brings no 
Nellie. For many hours the anxious father has 
been waiting at the pier for the steamer which 
was to bear his darling to his heart. The 
waves plash coldly against the wharf, but tell 
no tales of the missing boat; the lights twinkle 
and flash from the surrounding hills, but no 
approaching light comes over the waters. A 
crowd gathers round and excitedly they talk of 
“ shipwrecks,” “burning steamers,” etc., till 
every heart is fluttering with nervous agita- 
tion. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! here she comes!” and 
proudly a stately vessel sails up to the pier,—a 
stranger vessel,—what does it mean ? 

“The ‘Ocean Breeze’ has gone down with 
all on board!” shouted a voice from the deck. 





Silence in that dreary home: the fire has 
died out in the yawning fire-place, and alone in 
the tomb-like room sit the unhappy parents, 
dead to all outward objects save the one terri- 
ble thought—‘ Nellie is drowned.” 

Now and then a twig or leaf taps against the 
window, and they start nervously. 

The morning dawns—the neighbors come in 
with acts of love and pity. 

“ Poor little baby!” sighs old Widow Smith. 
“To think o’ that curly head a lyin’ at the bot- 
tom of the river. Well, well! this is a world 
of change. Surely! surely!” 
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The long day approaches to its close; the 
departing sunbeams look cold and pale. 

“ Father, mother, here’s your baby, spared a 
little longer to tease and bother you. Why, if 
they aint both crying! Sorry I’ve been saved, 
Tll warrant. Here, mother, father, look up and 
thank this gentleman for saving me; for if it 
had not been for him, your little Nell would 
indeed be lying at the ‘ bottom of the river !’” 

Oh, blessed transition from grief to joy! 
The setting sun goes down in a great sea of 


blood; the room is filled with a glorious ra- 
diance; the great log rolls over on the brass 


andirons, and the flames laugh and leap for 
joy. 
, Again the summer has come and gone, and 
another winter weaves its wealth of frost-work. 
There is to be a wedding in the village. He 
who, one year ago, saved a precious life from 
death, now takes that life into his keeping, and 
in the village church this morning Nellie Al- 
ders unites her fate with that of Harry Wells- 
ford, ‘for better or worse, in sickness and in 
health, till death shall part.” 

Miss Flint, in her gay bonnet, is there, and as 
she comes down the aisle after the ceremony, 
Widow Smith accosts her with, “ Well, the 
baby is married!” 

“Married? yes, and I consider it a perfect 
child’s play. Why, she’s nothing but a baby; 
just as gay as she ever was; a pretty wife she'll 
make for that young fellow !” 

“Yes,—I s’pose you're right, Miss Flint,— 
but they love each other; and how pretty they 
did look, standin’ there, side by side,” whisper- 
ed the widow, while a tear shone in the faded 
eye, it may be, brought there by a vision of her 
own bridal day, and the loved one who now 
sleeps in yonder church-yard. 

O, the strange, unfathomable future! How 
often do we fail in our judgment of another! 
how often do we pass carelessly by some tree 
in the vineyard of life, saying, “It is worthless, 
it will never bloom!” and lo! we come again, 
and the tree is laden with its fruit. 

The sweet face of Nellie was long missed in 
the little village. She had been petted and 
loved by all; growing up like some tender 
flower that would die if touched by a chilly 
wind. No striking trait of character had ever 
manifested itself in her; and, child as she 
seemed, it is no wonder that a few should trem- 
ble for her future and her inexperienced hus- 
band. 

So, through a tender joy, Nellie was led into 
the thronging crowd which ever swells and 
throbs in the streets of our great city, and no- 
where in its vast recesses was there a happier 
heart than that of Nellie, the little child-wife. 

While she became a dweller here through 
joy, an overwhelming sorrow brought her 
friend Maud into the same busy streets. 

How different must have seemed the city to 
these two girls! 

One, clothed in gay, wedding robes, leaning 
on a beloved arm, the echo of her marriage 
bells yet ringing in her ear. 

The other, robed in mourning garments, with 
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no earthly arm to lean upon; the funeral bell 
still echoing in her soul, while evermore her 
father’s grave seemed opening before her, as if 
it fain would receive her therein. 

O Maud, Maud, come not into these busy 
haunts! O come not with your beautiful face 
and talents! The stage isa hard place for you. 
Do you still persist? Then may Heaven guide 
you, oh, poor orphan girl! May the angels 
screen you and keep your heart pure, though 
all around is boldness and corruption ! 

And Carrie, where are you? Teaching, that 
you may earn your daily bread? or has some 
one gathered you in his arms and shielded you 
from the rough intercourse with the world? 
Yes, such has been your happy fate; and never 
was there a better minister’s wife than you 
have made—so unselfish, thoughtful, and ten- 
der, a blessing to your husband and the com- 
munity. I know not which accomplishes the 
most good—your husband’s sermons, or his 
wife’s sweet face, Christian life, and winning 
ways. 

Four years haye come and gone since Nellie 
left her village home, a bride. Her good, hon- 
est parents have passed away, happy in the 
thought that their darling is safe from care 
and trouble. 

In Nellie’s home a beautiful child is seen, 
and the patter of little feet is heard in the 
hall. 

“Tick, tick,” goes the little French clock on 
the mantle-piece, and darker and darker grow 
the shadows in the room. Little Willie leaves 
his play, and says, “ Sing, mamma,” then looks 
up wistfully, and says, “ Why don’t my papa 
come?” ‘Then Nellie sings: 

“*Oh, our life is as happy and free 
As the dancing waves on the bright blue sea.” 

Sing on, poor Nellie. The waves of your 
life have indeed been happy and free, but 
does no foreshadowing of the future creep over 
you to-night? Do you see not the clouds in 
the far-off sky? Soon, too soon, shall the sea 
roar and be troubled ! 

“ Tick, tick, tick,” beats the monotonous time; 
it seems to make her nervous; she goes to the 
window, pulls the curtain aside, then returns, 
lights the gas, and again takes up her sewing, 
while Willie goes back to his toys. 

“JT wonder what can keep him,” she says, 
half aloud; “he never was so late before. Ah, 
here he comes now; I know his step. Run to 
the door, Willie—papa is coming. And her 
face lights up; the clock ticks merrily; the 
lights seem to burn more brightly; and old 
Carlo wags his tail and oe a grunt of satis- 
faction. 

“O, my wife, my poor little baby-wife, how 
can I tell you?” he moans, as he staggers into 
the pleasant room. 

“O, child, child!” he groans, great sobs shak- 
ing his whole frame. 

It is terrible to see a strong man weep. We 
look for tears from the weak and helpless, but 
when a man thus sinks down crushed and 
heart-broken, it is terrible. 

“ Nellie, oh, why did I save you from the wa- 
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ters that night but to bring you into the waves 
of trouble and poverty !” 

“He is insane!” she thinks, if a pallor 
overspreads her face. ‘“ O, Harry, don’t, don’t; 
we are not in trouble; we are not poor. See 
our little boy; and see how well and happy I 
am—don’t frighten me so.” 

“Darling, do I frighten you? come here— 
hide your face on my shoulder, and I will try 
to tell you all. But oh, do not turn away from 
me when you know the worst; for if I were to 
lose you, Nellie, then earth would indeed be a 
dreary place. Suppose I were to tell you, Nel- 
lie, that I had lost all my property; could you 
comprehend it? Ihave. I am a poor man to- 
night, and heavily in debt.” 

The poor child passed her hand slowly over 
her face. “O, but we have this house, you 
know, and—and—” 

“No, Nellie, not even this house; we must 
leave this pleasant place for a smaller one. Can 
you bear it, darling? I care not for myself, 
but for you and our boy. I can not bear that 
you should suffer.” 

And now the true woman’s soul speaks. 
“ Never fear for us, Harry ; I have health and 
strength, and while you are near I shall not be 
unhappy. We will work together, my hus- 
band. Come, our tea is waiting; you are faint 
and weak, and must eat something. Don’t 
look so sad: you know I married you ‘for bet- 
ter or worse.’ I do not fear. God will lead 
us.” 

Is he dreaming? Is this the child he mar- 
ried four years ago? are these noble, womanly 
words from those lips that seemed formed only 
to sing and laugh ? 

Ah, Harry Wellsford, you have yet to learn 
what a grand soul and noble nature dwells 
within your little girl-wife. Four years ago 
you thought you took a baby to your heart. 
Only God knew what an angel He had given 
you, and the trials which now lie in your path- 
way will but tend to develop in her those traits 
of character which no one ever dreamed she 
possessed. 

Days creep away, and in a humble home 
Nellie again awaits her husband. There isa 
look of meagreness about the apartment, though 
she has tried, poor child, to make it look pleas- 
ant. The little French clock ticks as steadily 
as before, and old Carlo sleeps as sweetly on 
the coarse carpet as he did on the velvet. 

Out of work! Day after day Harry had 
been seeking some employment—seeking with 
thousands of others for labor to buy bread for 
his family :—still no success. This morning he 
had gone forth with a heavier look of care on 
his broad brow, his whole face the picture of 
despair. 

Nellie sits to-night waiting for his coming, 
and trying to plan some way by which she 
could help him. 

“Perhaps I can write,” she thought; for she 
knew there were many who thus supported 
themselves; but visions of hours of toil came 
before her—hours which, to bring success, must 
be spent alone, and she knew her household 
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duties and little boy would claim her pres- 
ence. Slowly she thought of the long cata- 
logue of women’s employments. What could 
she do? 

Oh, how many women in this great city are 
even now asking that same question; looking 
down at their small hands and black dresses of 
woe, gazing away out over their humble sur- 
roundings to some far-off grave where lies some 
darling loved one! And what is there that 
many of them can do?—shrinking, with their 
sensitive natures, from applying to strangers 
for work. God pity them all, and open to each 
one a way of deliverance ! 

And does He not? Have there not been rec- 
ords of noble lives that inspire us as we live? 
lives that never would have thus shone forth 
if there had not been the fire and the sword to 
develop them! And when His children reach 
forth their hands to help themselves, does not 
the Infinite Father behold, and pity, and aid 
them ? 


Nellie has decided; she remembers the fine: 


embroidery she used to love to do, and deter- 
mines to make her needle add to their scanty 
purse. 

How care-worn that little face looks when 
alone! Ah, there is his step on the stair; she 
smiles—her eyes light up, and hurrying to the 
door, “ Welcome, Harry,” she begins: but the 
smile dies away; the light fades out of the blue 
eye, and, retreating slowly, she allows her hus- 
band to pass in, staggering not now with a 
mind harassed by fears, but under the weight 
of as fearful a woe as ever cursed a broad hu- 
manity ! 

“O God, must my husband be a drunkard ? 
Heaven help me to do my duty and not to 
hate him!” 

Let us pass over that night of shame and 
morning of repentance and new resolutions. 
Would that never again might come such a 
night to Nellie Wellsford; but when a man 
once yields to the tempter that looks out from 
the wine-cup, it needs a powerful will to never 
approach it again; and so that once noble man 
fell lower and lower, day after day, bringing 
wretchedness to his wife’s soul. 

“O God!” she cries, “turn this great sorrow 
away, if it be Thy will. Father, help me to 
reclaim him.” 

It seemed as if this was meant to be the one 
object of her life, for one night God took to 
himself the little boy that had been to her so 
great a care, and yet so precious a treasure. 
And now all her thoughts and attention must 
be given to that erring man whom she had 
married for “ better or worse.” 

Oh, woman’s love! Howit endures through 
scorn, and peril, and misery, and degradation ! 
Heaven pity that man who has no gentle face 
to smile upon him, no tender voice to encour- 
age him, no sister’s affection or mother’s coun- 
sel, no wife’s devotion and unselfish prayers. 
For such, the world extends a cold aspect, and 
life must be aimless and selfish, and oft-times 
sad. 

Oh, Harry Wellsford, throw not so carelessly 
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by this wealth of woman’s love which is yours ! 
Can you not see you are killing her you prom- 
ised to love and cherish? When you revel 
with base companions in low grog-shops, does 
no vision of a pale-faced wife come before you? 
Can you not see the sweet face of your little 
dead boy, and hear his dying words: 

“Papa, you'll come too, by-and-by, and bring 
mamma, won’t you, into that beautiful world?” 

Reader, you may have seen a pale-browed 
woman in the streets, hurrying to dispose of 
her labored work. You may have seen her as 
you passed her window, bending to catch the 
fading light of day over her embroidery. Oh, 
dreary hours! No little baby voice to comfort 
her, no little soft hands to twine around her 
neck with the lisping words, “ Willie loves 
mamma.” ‘My God!” she cries, over and over 
again, “help me to reclaim him.” 

This became her prayer night and day. For 
this she put on that patient, happy smile when 
with him, trying, with many a loving device, 
to keep him at home evenings. Oh, man, is 
the tempter stronger than that angel-wife? 
Are you indeed past redemption ? 

Night after night that devoted wife went 
forth and led her husband away from scenes of 
debauchery and ruin, seeking him among the 
vile and degraded; seeing none, caring for 
none but him; loving him through it all, mak- 
ing excuses, ever, in her heart, for him; never 
upbraiding him when, in his sober moods, he 
wept like a child before her. 

One night, on returning from some low drink- 
ing saloon, he passed by a theater which had 
just closed ; the crowd had passed away; but 
as he went by the door a woman came out, and 
seizing him by the arm, hissed in his ear: “ Mur- 
derer, villain! go home to your pale wife and 
be aman. Was it for this you saved her from 
the floods, only to be plunged in a more terri- 
ble sea of griefs? Go home, and look how that 
childish face has become worn and wrinkled 
with the care you have brought upon her. See 
how those little hands are pricked and black- 
ened by the work that you have forced her to 
do. Go home, I say, and behold the work of 
your hand.” 

The figure vanished in the darkness, and only 
the night-winds caught the moan. “O Nellie, 
my poor little baby friend—friend! friend! 
Who would call me, the desolate outcast, a 
friend! Wretch that I am! still, night after 
night I must deck myself in gaudy robes, and, 
with paint and forced smiles, go forth before 
the multitude a living lie. Alas! who would 
recognize in this faded, haggard woman the 
once bright and beautiful Maud?” 

Away in the darkness of night the poor wo- 
man rushes. 

Heaven be merciful to the sinning—pitiful 
with the poor. 

And does this warning check him in his mad 
career? No, no; and still goes up that wail- 
ing prayer—weaker and more feeble than at 
first—‘ O God, help me to reclaim my hus- 
band!” 

Harry Wellsford, can you not behold the 
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misery you are causing? Can you not foresee 
the shadow approaching? Know you not that 
the angel you took into your home is going to 
a better courttry ?—even now the wings are 
forming; soon they will bear her from all trou- 
ble and care. 

“Let me live to see my husband reform.” 

One night he comes home earlier than usual ; 
but as he approaches the door the unusual 
silence chills him—he enters—all is darkness; 
the clock has ceased its voice, for there were 
no little hands to set it on its daily way—no 
figure sits by the window stitching the fine 
embroidery ; the faithful dog has crept in, and 
now whines upon the floor. 

“ Harry, is it you?” whispered a faint voice. 
“T have had to lie down to-day ; somehow I feel 
strangely weak and tired. Harry, get a light, 
please.” 

“There, now; come and sit by me. I think 
Tam dying. Nay, do not sobso, I shall never 
rise again from this bed, but gradually grow 
weaker and weaker, till my breath ceases for- 
ever. Hush, be calm. It may be weeks before 
T leave you, Harry, and during that time I want 
to see you the man you was when we were 
married. Will you promise, dear, to be a true 
man again? Promise, for I know a vow made 
to your dying wife will never be broken. Do 
you? will you, Harry ?” 

“ Heaven helping me, I never will touch an- 
other drop of liquor as long as I live!” He 
spoke solemnly, on bended knees, his eyes up- 
turned to that heaven from which he invoked 
aid. 

A sweet smile stole over her face. “TI be- 
lieve you, dear; and now, while I can talk, 
there are some things I want to say to you. 
Do you remember the two friends I used to 
think so much of? I want to see them before I 
die. Does the word pain you so ?—then I will 
try and not say it again; but I have thought of 
it so long that it has grown familiar to me. 

“You will find Maud in the city somewhere ; 
perhaps you had better advertise. Say, ‘Maud, 
little Nell is dying. Come to see her, and hold 
her in your arms, just as you used to do when 
she was nothing but a baby.’ 

“Carrie is in the little village where I used 
to live. Tell her to ask her husband to come 
too; I should like to see a minister. 

“ You will take me there when it is all over, 
Harry ; and I should like, if you are willing, to 
wear the bridal dress you thought I looked so 
pretty in. 

“Tam tired now. Sit just as you are, all the 
evening, with your hand in mine. Take the 
Bible first, and read awhile. Harry, ’'m sorry 
I hayen’t been a better wife to you. You 
will find the embroidery I have been making 
half finished, in the stand-drawer, between the 
windows. I have a fancy that I would like 
you to keep it. The thimble is there, too—the 
little gold one that mother gave me; and the 
needle is in the work, just as I left it. You 
didn’t know what a little seamstress you had 
for a wife, did you? Yes, I have done a good 
deal of that kind of work. I knew it was hard 
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for you to find work now that there are so 
many looking. But I would like you to keep 
this little piece, and think, when you look at 
it, how with every stitch is wovea thoughts of 
you. Oh, don’t sob so. Don’t condemn your- 
self so bitterly. I do not; I never have. I 
know you did not mean to make me unhappy ; 
and I don’t know as you have. I have loved 
you all the time, and if I could only have made 
you happier, I should have been more con- 
tented. But I was young and inexperienced, 
you know, and I suppose not very strong. No, 
no; do not say you have killed me. It must 
be I never was strong and able to endure much, 
and I missed little Willie so, you know. I sup- 
pose that wore-on me. But now, read, and I 
will sleep.” ; 

Day after day Nellie lingered. Maud came 
and watched constantly by her. They had 
written to Carrie, but received no answer. 

Paler and more wan grew the little, sweet 
face; and the patient hands seemed smaller 
each day. 

Her husband was ever near, ever attentive ta 
her wants. God had answered Neliie’s prayer. 
She had indeed reclaimed him. 

Slowly the hour approaches when the last 
good-bye must be spoken. Maud sits near, 
while in his arms Harry Wellsford holds his 
little girl-wife for the last time. 

The little clock ticks on as before; the old 
house-dog keeps his faithful watch. 

There is a rustle in the hall. <A beautiful 
lady enters, followed by a gentleman, and Car- 
rie kneels by her dying friend, while the min- 
ister prays for the precious soul about to cross 
the river. 

“T am glad you have come, Carrie. Dear 
girls, do you remember how we used to sit to- 
gether in the grove at home? We shall never 
wander thus again; but I hope, one day, we 
shall roam oyer the meadows of the Better 
Land. Harry, good-bye. When Iam gone, try 
to live so that you may meet Willie and your 
little child-wife above. 

“Are you near me, Harry ?—I don’t seem to 
feel your arms around me. I think I am going 
now. Why, how light it is getting !—the 
morning dawns—mother, father, Willie—yes— 
coming—home ——” 

Silence, how dead! “Tick, tick, tick,’ goes 
the clock on the wall. Carlo looks wistfully 
up; astray sunbeam falls across the bed and 
nestles in the golden curls; a little bird peeps 
mournfully outside; some one is singing in the 
street; a child goes by, crying; an organ-grind- 
er plays some simple tune. 

But the sweet face is gone from the window 
forever! The little hands are folded, never to 
be unclasped. 

O, Harry Wellsford, in vain that beseeching 
voice! She will never speak to you again; no 
patient child-wife will ever nestle in your arms 
again. Weep on; well may you weep, for you 
have lost a priceless blessing. 

Away to her childhood’s home they bear her 
—home to her father and mother. 

Once again Harry Wellsford comes down 














from the church altar with his wife; but, oh, 
how different the two scenes! 

A poor old woman sobs by the door, speak- 
ing in whispers to her who sits near her of the 
life now gone; and as the bells toll solemnly, 
they seem to hear the bridal bells that had 
chimed for her; while mingling with the words, 
“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” there seemed to 
echo, ‘‘ For better or worse, in sickness and in 
health, till death shall part.” 

“So little Nellie’s gone, Sophronia; oh, what 
a world of change! Surely! surely!” 

“She never ought to have been married, 
Widow Smith, and gone to that great city. 
What was she good for, poor little darling! 
She was nothing but a baby.” 

Nothing but a baby? Little did the old 
maid know of Nellie’s life, that womanly, de- 
voted, self-sacrificing life. Was her work the 
work of a baby—secking to reclaim the tempt- 
ed one through scoffs and jeers of brutal men— 
laboring day by day for the bread which he 
provided not? 

Nothing but a baby? O let us not judge 
a character hastily, for in the web of many a 
life a golden thread twineth, unseen by mortal 
eye, but which in the upper world shall be 
woven into a crown of glory. 

The stage has lost one of its applauded stars, 
and with rouge and falsehood washed away, 
and her heart made pure by the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin, Maud sits in the midst 
of the village children, an earnest teacher. 
Each night, as the sun sinks behind the west- 
ern hills, with gentle step she wends her way 
to the church-yard, and, kneeling by a little 
grave, scatters flowers on the still mound. 

Thus there comes a silent influence from 
that departed life that elevates a fallen woman, 
and, rising on wings of heavenly waftings, 
breathes around the pathway of him who treads 
“life’s dim labyrinth” alone, 

From the midst of his sins Harry Wellsford 
has come forth a reclaimed man, honored by 
his fellow-creatures, loved and blessed by many 
a needy one, and, may we not believe, smiled 
upon by her who dwelleth in “a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Faithful to his wife’s memory he ren:ains; no 
other will ever take her place in his home or 
heart; and sometimes, as he sits alone, the 
words of Gerald Massey fall from his lips. 

“Tn this dim world of clouding cares, 
We rarely know till ’wildered eyes 
See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares.” 
ee 

A LirrLe Prostem.—A young man asked 
an old man for his daughter in marriage. The 
answer was: “Go into the orchard and bring 
in a number of apples. Give me one half of 
the whole number and the mother half of the 
balance and half an apple over, and to the 
daughter one half of the remainder and half an 
apple, and have one left for yourself, without 
cutting an apple, and then, if she is willing, 
you can have her.” He solved the question. 
How many did he bring ? 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 


MerN are not bern, but are made. Genius, 
worth, power of mind, are more made than born. 
Genius born may grovel in the dust; genius 
made may mount to the skies. Our great and 
good men that stand along the paths of history 
bright and shining lights are witnesses of these 
truths. They stand there as everlasting plead- 
ers for employment. Now what is true of men 
in this respect is equally true of women. If 
employment is the instrumentality in making 
men, it is equally soin making women. There 
is something noble, grand, glorious in a wo- 
man. She is the impersonation of spiritual 
beauty. But all females are not women. 
There are scores of them who are only female 
humanities; and scores more who are only 
ladies. A lady and a woman are two very 
different things—one is made at the hands of 
fashion; the other is the handiwork of God 
through the instrumentality of useful employ- 
ment. We know that a young man thrown 
upon his own resources is more likely to be a 
great good man, than when cradled upon the 
lap of luxury or fortune. Why isit? Simply 
because he seeks employment, and depends 
upon himself for what he is to be and do. He 
leans not on another, and hence grows strong 
by standing alone. A woman can no more be 
a true woman than a man can be a true man 
without employment and self-reliance. I 
would have every boy and girl in the whole 
country taught to make their own living at 
some useful employment; no matter if they are 
rich. How many women there are over whose 
heads time drags heavily! They have nothing 
to do. The dull round of society is irksome. 
They have stood at the toilet till everything 
there is fatiguing. They have talked over and 
over their little round of fashionable nonsense. 
I know that many noble women are weary of 
such a life. They are tired of being dolls. 
They would be glad to be women and fill the 
places of useful, energetic, resolute women. 
Life is given for employment; our powers are 
made for activity. The idler is a leech on him- 
self—his own despoiler. An idle woman is as 
base a thing as an idle man. She was made to 
be self-reliant and useful. A drone in any hive 
is a base bee. I know young women have re. 
fined ideas of delicacy ; sometimes imagine it is 
vulgar to be useful; that delicate hands are 
evidences of ladyship. They ought to know 
that a delicate hand is an evidence of a soft 
head. Ladyship and womanhood are two 
things. A soft hand and a faint heart may 
make one, but not the other. Womanhood is 
put on by industry in the pursuit of good. It 
is made in the field of noble employment. 

REY. GEORGE 8. WEAVER. 
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RounpeD Lire.—tThe religion of Christ de- 
velops men as distinct originals; and every 
true believer so receives the Spirit of truth as 
to best direct and use his talent, his time, and 
his opportunities in doing good.—The Gospel 
in the Trees. 
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HENRY FRANK, 


THE FIRST HEBREW PUBLISHER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





As a pioneer Hebrew printer, this sub- 
ject may have some interest to American 
readers. The brain was large and the 
body well formed. The face indicates 
the character he was. There was length, 
breadth, and fullness in nearly every part. 
Observe how large the perceptive facul- 
ties! How broad the forehead between 
the eyes! No little mechanical talent is 
indicated by that amplitude. There was 
also much energy here. See how broad 
the head is between the ears! The top- 
head is also high, and the whole contour 
speaks the language of respect, kindness, 
affability, and executiveness. Such qual- 
ities, with integrity, ingenuity, and per- 
severance, would work their way up, as 
this man did. There is care as well as 
work in this countenance, but it is not 
the face of groundless fear or discontent. 
Nothing of timidity or irresolution is 
evinced. He evidently was at once self- 
relying and self-helpful. The following 
short sketch tells the story of his life 
and labors. 


The accompaning cut is a fair representation 
of the late Mr. Henry Frank, who departed this 
life at Saratoga Springs, on the 31st of July 
last. 

He was born in Walsdorf, Bavaria, in the 
year 1804, from whence he removed, at the age 
of thirteen, to the neighboring city of Bamberg, 
to learn his chosen trade, printing. Having 
served here an apprenticeship of five years, in 
one of the leading German publishing houses, 
he gained a reputation highly flattering and 
deserving for one so young, which soon won 
him laurels and fame as a practical printer. 
At the age of twenty he was called to Sulzbach, 
to superintend the large and renowned Hebrew 
publishing concern of Arnstein & Sons, which 
position he filled with credit for over fifteen 
years, when the firm retired from business. 
Ambitious to establish himself, he succeeded 
in obtaining a license from the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment, which, at that time, was a very diffi- 
cult thing for an Israelite to obtain. His first 
publication was the Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moses, in Hebrew and German, of which we 
have a copy before us. This book was, through 
his energetic endeavors, introduced in all the 
theological schools and colleges of the king- 
dom, and thus Jaid the foundation of his fame. 
He carried on the publication of Hebrew books 
with great success until the year 1848, when 
the revolution, which spread all over Germany, 
gave a rather gloomy aspect to business. Ex- 
pecting a brighter state of affairs in America, 
he emigrated to this country in that year with 
his family, and founded the pioneer Hebrew 
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HENRY FRANK, 





publishing house of America in the city of New 
York. 

In the outset he labored under many difficul- 
ties to procure journeymen printers, but finally 
succeeded in bringing out his first work, the 
“Prayers of Israel,” in Hebrew, with an Eng- 
lish translation. This work soon found its way 
into nearly all the Jewish families of the 
United States. Being a man endowed with re- 
markable energy, he soon planned for some- 
thing on a broader scale; and after five years’ 
steady and unflinching labor he finished the 
publication of the “ Prayers for the Festivals,” 
or Machsor, in five volumes, in Hebrew, with 
an English translation. This work proved his 
greatest success. Afler the foregoing, he pub- 
lished numerous minor books, calculated for the 
Jewish faith, but which found sale among 
many learned and intelligent Christians. The 
last publication under his immediate supervis- 
ion was “The Service for the first two nights 
of Passover,” or Hagadah shel Pesach, Hebrew 
and English, with illustrations. In comparing 
this little volume with his first publication, the 
march of progress strikes the eye most forcibly. 
A good proof of his industry may be drawn 
from the fact, that there is scarcely a Jewish fa- 
mily on this continent who is not in possession 
of some Hebrew book published by Mr. Frank. 

Having achieved his aim, after eighteen 








years of labor, to establish a well-organized 
Hebrew publishing house on this continent, he 
retired in 1865 from active life, leaving the es- 
tablishment in charge of his eldest son, who 
had been under his immediate tuition for six- 
teen years. In private life he was congenial 
and benevolent, characteristics which in con- 
nection with his scholarship won for him hosts 
of friends. His close attention to business for 
so many years somewhat impaired his health, 
and led him frequently to visit mineral springs 
for refreshment and restoration. 

In the latter part of July, 1868, he left his 
home in good health and spirits to visit Sara- 
toga Springs for a short time, and while there 
was stricken down by apoplexy, After lin- 
gering in a state of unconsciousness for four 
days, he died, at the age of sixty-four years, 
surrounded by his children. 
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Dr. Kans, finding a flower under the Hum- 
boldt glacier, was more affected by it because 
it grew beneath the lip and cold bosom of the 
ice, than he would have been by the most gor- 
geous garden bloom, So some single strug- 
gling grace, in the heart of one far remoyed 
from divine influences, is dearer than a whole 
catalogue of virtues in the life of one more fa- 
vored of Heaven. 
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TO-MORROW. 





To-morrow ; in that mystic word there dwells 
A melody, like that which fills the air 
When the sweet music of the vesper bells 
Summons earth’s weary ones to twilight prayer 
And young Hope’s joyous visions ever borrow 
Their richest tints from that unseen To-morrow. 
To-morrow; low, and tremulous with joy, 
The word fell from the quivering lips of one 
Who to her country had given up her boy, 
Her noble child, the widow’s only son; 
And her old heart threw off its load of sorrow 
To sing the blessed words, ‘*‘ He comes, To-morrow.” 


But when she heard the coming of the train, 
And saw the war-worn heroes in the street, 
She watched and waited for Aer boy in vain, 
She never heard the coming of his feet. 
The weary soldier’s bed was green, and narrow, 
And her old heart was broken that To-morrow. 


‘* To-morrow, love ;” and a proud head was bent, 
With all a lover’s fondness, to a brow 
Where the swift blushes softly came and went, 
Like crimson sunset lights on drifts of snow; 
And from the winds his low voice seemed to borrow 
Its sweetness, whispering, ‘‘ We will wed To-morrow.” 


But when the bridal morning brightly shone, 
There was no merry chime of wedding-bells ; 
But the air sobbed and trembled with the tone 
Of a low tolling, that forever swells 
Through the sad heart of him who knelt in sorrow 
Beside the brite-of Death,—that dread To-morrow. 


We can not clasp the heart’s To-morrow here; ik 
Tis a fair mirage in the wastes of Time; 
Its rich allurements, shining pure and clear, 
And ringing in our ears their golden chime, 
Are false as fair; they lead us on to sorrow; 
The Christian’s heaven is the one true To-morrow. 
MILICENT. 
a otis @ 


INDUSTRY AND RESPECTABILITY. 


[In Hine’s Quarterly we find a good article, 
entitled “ A Look Into the Middle of Things,” 
which is evidently in great part of foreign der- 
ivation. Its practical purport is so marked, 
that our thoughtful readers will doubtless 
thank us for transferring a few paragraphs to 
these columns. ] 

On looking into the “middle of things,” 
every one can perceive that a plain, democratic 
mode of life would be the best for every one, 
and would be hurtful to no one; would be at- 
tended with happiness for the millions, while 
fashionable respectability carries with it a full 
compensation of misery for the shallow sports 
and frivolities that make up the sum of its 
childish joys. 

It has been well said that, “simplicity of 
life is the secret of most virtues. It is the in- 
dispensable condition of industry.” * 

That industry is not only necessary to supply 
the needs of man, but is also essential to the 
attainment of excellence in anything, is every- 
where heard and universally believed; and yet 
so strong is the despotism of our fashionable 
and luxurious style, that this vital truth is un- 
heeded by those who dominate all interests of 
society. Very few women, in what is termed 
good society, are educated for any useful labor ; 
and multitudes more for whom gentility can 
not be afforded, are brought up in a similar way. 





* McMillan’s Magazine, May, 1868. 
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Such sons of the wealthy whom it is sought to 
imbue with the spirit of industry, feel none of 
the natural pressure and stimulus to vigorous 
effort, because their prospective inheritance re- 
lieves them of the necessity of doing for them- 
selves and developing their strength. Hence, 
no family was ever enriched that was not badly 
injured by their unearned wealth. And yet 
the truth that would secure all riches to the 
industrious alone and diffuse plenty and comfort 
to all, is despised as the vaporing of disordered 
minds. 


One of the most distinguished of historians 
has said: “I may believe and even assert that 
in circumstances more indigent or more 
wealthy, I should never have accomplished the 
task or acquired the fame of an historian; that 
my spirit would have been broken by poverty 
and contempt, and that my industry might 
have been relaxed by the labor and the luxury 
of a superfluous fortune.” * 


This eminent authority concurs with all 
others in the opinion, that both wealth and 
poverty are unfriendly to the moral unfolding 
of human nature and to the developments of 
great capacity and high scholarship. The two 
extremes are hurtful to all and beneficial to 
none, and if the people were thoughtful and 

“wise, they would eliminate them both by those 
reforms which truth suggests. 

One of the gréut masters of modern thought, 
Spinoza, has also made a valuable record as to 
the simplicity of his habits. ‘“ On looking over 
Spinoza’s papers,” says his biographer,} “ it 
was found that one day his expenses amounted 
to three halfpence for soup du lait and a little 
butter, with three farthings extra for beer ; 
another day, gruel with broth, and raisins cost- 
‘ing twopence halfpenny, supplies his epicu- 
rianism.” 

Money was in Spinoza’s day several times 
more valuable than now, but his bill of fare 
was evidently very simple. 

A glance into the “ middle of things ” reveals 
many genteel shams and much respectable 
folly that are more hurtful than all the villain- 
ies that are reprobated and all the crimes that 
are punished with so much ludicrous gravity 
and solemn mockery. The young gentleman 
who, in order to be respectable, unnecessarily 
expends that which should secure his inde- 
pendence, marries in poverty, and continuing 
to live respectably, remains in poverty till he 
dies, leaving a widow and several orphans in 
poverty—such a gentleman is more culpable 
than a thousand thieves who steal from those 
who still have enough left to corrupt their 
children. The young lady who scorns labor 
because it is not respectable, and ruins her con- 
stitution by idleness and dress because they 
are respectable, then marries, and becomes a 
whining, sighing, crying wife, and dies, leay- 
ing several feeble little objects of painful com- 
passion to the storms of fate, is guilty of great- 
er offenses than are recognized in at least seven 
of the Commandments. 


* Gibbon. + Mr. Lewes. 
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A thousand follies make up the sum-total of 
respectability. They are omnipotent every- 
where throughout influential life. They tempt 
those who can not afford it, to ruin themselves 
in seeking to be respectable. They humiliate 
the poor, and exclude them from the church, 
the Sabbath-school, and, to some extent, the 
common school. Thus manhood and woman- 
hood are crushed in both the high and the low, 
human nature abased, and the whole crop of 
statutory crimes produced. All this, and infi- 
nitely more, in the name of respectability! A 
witness in the celebrated Thurtwell case having 
described one of the parties as a respectable 
man, ‘‘ Witness,” said the Court, “what do 
you mean by respectable?” “I mean, my lord, 
that he keeps a gig,’ was the reply. “ Re- 
spectability!” exclaimed Carlyle, “ what in the 
dexil’s name is your respectability worth if 
with never so many gigs and silver spoons you 
are the pitifulest of mortals!” 

Nine-tenths of the world strive for what they 
have no right to, and fare much like the ass 
which wanted horns and lost his ears. Poor hu- 
manity seems too weak to escape the contamina- 
tion, and all preaching against fatal delusions 
appears to be futile. A hypochondriac intend- 
ing suicide by taking yeast powder, rose at 
once above all his troubles. No amount of the 
foam and gas of respectable society ever work- 
ed so happily. 

It is evident that there are many matters in 
the “middle of things” worthy of attention, 
and it is also quite evident that there is no 
hope of improving the condition of things ex- 
cept by radical and thorough reforms. The ax 
must go to the root of the tree, because only by 
the removal of primary causes can these 
secondary effects be overcome. The world 
has been waiting some thousands of years for 
the stupendous monster of iniquity to die by 
inches. He even thrives on the poison that is 
administered to him. The abused world has 
been quieted long enough by the cry of “ Wait 
the progress of society—the monster is dying 
by inches.” Hood, in one of his whimsicalities, 
says: “Now my uncle was a kind husband, 
and meant tenderly though it seemed untend- 
er; but when the doctor said she was dying by 
inches, “God forbid,” cried my uncle, “con- 
sider what a great big creature she is.” So 
with the gigantic proportions of our sham re- 
spectability—it is too big to be disposed of in 
many generations, if it must be left to die by 
inches. Truth and justice demand such re- 
forms at once as would destroy half the evils 
of society in a single generation. These re- 
forms would lop off the ill-gotten resources on 
which these follies feed, and gradually reduce 
all to the necessity of industry and sobriety for 
a living, while at the same time they would 
elevate the working classes and the poor into 
comparative independence. 

———_——<0 oa 
WE ought not to live for the mere sensual 


enjoyments of this world, but for those higher 
pleasures which are the result of spiritual cul- 


tivation. 
Z , 
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JAPANESE HOUSES. 


Wits no other na- 
tion, esteeming itself 
Christian and civilized, 
can Japan be said to be 
on such familar terms as 
with the United States. 
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American officers were 
the first to penetrate the 
thick cordon of preju- 
dice to foreigners 
which, previous to the 
treaty of 1854, environed 
the Japanese territory. 
Very little of a definite 
character, up to 1854, 
was known of that isl- 
and country and its sin- 
gular inhabitants. Now, 
however, although the 
despotic government of 
~ Japan does not permit 
foreigners to travel free- 
ly and do their own 
pleasure in its domin- 
ion, yet the facilities for 
investigation are com- 
paratively good. 

The houses of the Ja- 
panese are curious struc- 
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tures, and merit a de- 
scription here. One may be called a house 
within a house. Of the dwellings owned by 
the higher classes of the people, the outer house 
is built of stone, or of bamboo covered with a 
tenacious sort of clay ; this being covered with 
a coat of plaster, is either painted or becomes 
bleached by exposure. 

Moldings are often arranged in diagonal 
lines over the surface of the building, and these 
being painted white, and contrasting with the 
dark ground behind, give the houses a curious 
piebald look. The roofs are often of tiles, col- 
ored alternately black and white, the eaves be- 
ing extended low down in front of the walls, 
so as to protect the inmates from the sun, and 
the oiled paper windows from the effects of the 
rain. There are, besides, movable shutters, 
which by night are fastened to the posts which 
support the verandas. 

The inner house is usually a large frame- 
work, raised two feet above the ground, and 
divided into several compartments by means of 
sliding panels. 

The raised floor, which extends over the 
whole area of the house, is covered with white 
mats, made soft and thick by being lined at the 
bottom with straw. These are very neatly 
woven and bound with cloth, and are all of the 
uniform size prescribed by law, being three 
feet by six, and placed in rows upon the floor 
so neatly as to have the appearance of one 
piece. Upon these mats the people sit to take 
their meals, to converse with their friends, and 
lie down at night to sleep, having then a 
quilted mat for a cover, and a hard box for a 
pillow. 

The engraving represents the front of a 





dwelling of the better class; it has a decided- 
ly comfortable appearance. The inmates ap- 
pear to be occupied chiefly in enjoying them- 
selves. Itis said that the gardens and other 
accessories of a Japanese nobleman’s dwelling 
are attractive even to the tastes of cultivated 
Europeans. 

An article of some length, describing the cus- 
toms and peculiarities of the Japanese, was 
published in the JouRNAL not very long ago, 
so that it would be well to avoid a repetition 
of its details here. 

One striking peculiarity, however, if alluded 
to before, deserves a second notice, viz., that 
observed by Japanese women when they mar- 
ry. It is incumbent on a newly married lady 
to render herself as ugly as possible. To this 
end she blackens her teeth, pulls out her eye- 
brows, and paints or distorts her features as 
much as she can. The object of this practice 
is to render any improper relations on the part 
of the wife toward persons other than her hus- 
band impossible. As a further precaution 
against social impropriety, the Japanese ladies 
are kept in strict seclusion—a measure which 
would appear to a European quite unnecessary 
as additional to the practice of ugliness. Yet 
the moral state of Japanese society is not so 
corrupt as might be inferred from the above, 
but would compare favorably with that of any 
civilized nation. The Japanese gentleman is 
exceedingly sensitive on matters affecting his 
domestic life, and thus has been inclined to ex- 
treme measures to avoid mere possibilities. 

The custom of harri-kari, or dividing the 
bowels, the aristocratic mode of suicidally vin- 
dicating one’s honor, is disappearing, and before 
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long, doubtless, many of the severe social re- 
strictions will be withdrawn. 
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GooD-NATURE AT Home.—No trait of char- 
acter is more yaluable in a wife than the pos- 
session of a sweet temper. Home can never be 
made happy without it. Itis like the flowers 
that spring up in our pathway, reviving and 
cheering us. Let a man go home at night, 
wearied and worn out by the toils of the day, 
and how soothing is a word dictated by a sweet 
disposition! Itis sunshine falling on his heart. 
He is happy, and the cares of life are forgotten. 
A sweet temper has a soothing influence over 
the mind of the whole family. When it is 
found in the wife and mother, you observe kind- 
ness and love predominating over the natural 
feelings of a bad heart. Smiles, kind words 
and looks characterize the children, and peace 
and love have their dwelling there. Study, 
then, to acquire and retain a sweet temper. It 
is more valuable than gold! it captivates more 
than beauty, and to the close of life retains all 
its freshness and power. 


TEMPERANCE SocreTIEs.—The membership 
of the Temple of Honor numbers 200,000 in the 
United States. The Good Templars number 
over 300,000 in the United States. The Sons 
of Temperance number 300,000 in the United 
States. The membership of the Father Ma- 
thew Total Abstinence Benefit Societies in the 
United States is over 500,000. In all 1,800,000, 
and are constantly increasing. Yet, noth- 
withstanding this, it is said that the ranks of 
the drinkers of poisonous compounds, yelepted 
liquor, are also on the increase. Why is it? 
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“What Chen Say.” 


are we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, theér views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments.  State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
bein order. Be brief. 








Approvep.— A _ physician, 
writing from Illinois, says: ‘‘ Having been 
a constant reader of your JouRNAL for sev- 
eral years, and having gained many good 
points from it, I can but say that of all the 
journals sent adrift upon the public, I 
herald yours as the bright north-star in the 
constellation.” 


Musr Have. Ir.—A lady 
sends the necessary amount for this year’s 
JOURNAL, to furnish it toa lady acquaint- 
ance. She says: ‘‘ By her request I order 
the JouRNAL, but unknown to her wish, to 
state. her situation, perhaps encouraging 
you in the work engaging your attention. 
She has for the past nine years supported 
herself and family by her needle. This, it 
is well known, affords only a precarious 
existence at best, and is beset by difficul- 
ties almost unendurable. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, she finds time to improve the 
mind by reading, and has often said that 
rather than deprive herself of the luxury of 
the JourNAL she could forego necessary 
articles of apparel. For the past five years 
she has been a subscriber to the JouURNAL, 
and has also allowed whoever would to 
read it, and these are by no means few. 
But this year, one who had borrowed it 
regularly during the greater part of the 
time, and is also highly interested in its 
object, stepped in one day and said, laying 
down three dollars: ‘Guess I have read 
your paper that much, Send for the Jour- 
NAL with this and let me read it as usual.’ 
This was a respectable physician of the 
place. Truly yours, AY 


Procress.— The world is 
surely progressing. By ‘progress,’ I 
mean a willingness to open the eyes and 
ears to what are called ultraisms, instiga- 
tions of the Evil One, etc. I have known 
people not only sneer, but condemn, in the 
harshest terms, ‘t Phrenology,” ‘‘ Woman’s 
Rights,” etc., putting them all on the same 
basis as unsound and unhealthy doctrines, 
nay, profane—calculated to unsettle the 
mind and do much mischief. I think ita 
sign of progress when I gee such a descrip- 
tion as the following, quoted in the Presby- 
terian, which refers to Mr. Alcott: ‘* His 
head is large and well shaped ; particularly 
developed in the upper part, where, accord- 
ing to Phrenology, the organs of Venera- 
tion are situated.”” I think it argues at 
least a leaning on the part of the writer to- 
ward the science of Phrenology to state 
that the “‘ head is well shaped,” for other- 
wise the shape would be of no account in 
his opinion. Why quote Phrenology if it 
be worthless and unworthy of attention, 
as is generally argued? Perhaps the wri- 
ter to whom I refer is a believer in the sci- 
ence; if so, welland good. Then why not 
say, “according to the well-known laws” 
of Phrenology, as we would speak if refer- 
ring to astronomy, philosophy, etc. ? 

H. 8. W. 


PHRENOLOGY IN ScHOOLS.— 
No person more than the educator needs 
the light which Phrenology throws upon 
human nature, Often a physician, fre- 
quently a clergyman, a lawyer, or a teach- 

“er, comes to us full of joy in view of 
success in his professional labor directly 
attributable to Phrenology. A teacher in 
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a new and prosperous educational institu- 
tion in Galena, Illinois, writes us: “I at- 
tribute our success, next to the blessing 
of God, to the knowledge of the human 
mind all our teachers possess.” 





More ENcouraAGEMENT.— 
A well-edited, large, and well-printed paper 
called The Times and Educator, published 
at Bethlehem, Pa., makes the following 
contribution to the long list of testimonials 
which it has been our pleasure to receive 
from the American press : 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLUsTRATED.—This monthly maga- 
zine is devoted to science, literature, and 
general intelligence, especially to ethnolo- 
gy, phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, 
psychology, and education, and is embel- 
lished with numerous portraits from life, 
and other engravings. * * * The im- 
portance to the teacher of a knowledge of 
the branches enumerated, and which the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL treats always 
ably and candidly, if not, as we think, al- 
ways correctly, can not be overestimated. 
The teacher has to do with the body, mind, 
and soul of the child, and he of all should 
not bea bungler. Now the JouRNAL we 
are noticing is always brim full of matter 
which is of theoretical and practical mo- 
ment to the teacher, containing many able 
theoretical dissertations and practical di- 
rections. Weare very much tempted to 
write quite an article on topics suggested 
by the consideration of the subject in hand, 
but we are reminded that it is only a notice 
we are to write now. At some future time, 
in aseries of articles on ‘t‘ How can Teach- 
ers Improve Themselves ?*’ we shall have 
occasion to speak of Phrenology and 
Psychology more at large, when we shall 
again revert to the part which the Pare- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL plays in matters of 
this kind. We would yet remark that, tak- 





ing all things into consideration, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the best jour- 
nal of civilization published in our coun- 
try. 


Go our Correspondents, 





Questions oF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, tf a stamp be 
énclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
it is better for all inguirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your * Best TuHoueuts”’ solicited. 


AN OrpER For Books, JouRNALS, 
étc., must be written on a sheet by étself. 
Questions for this department—To CoRRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE 8lZ ps. 


Hair Preservative.—A 
correspondent assures us that the use of 
sage water is an excellent article for the 
preservation and beauty of thehair. Itis 
prepared by pouring boiling water on the 
sage, and applying the decoction to the 
hair cold. We think it would dono harm, 
and possibly might be a benefit. 





CLEeaNtiness. — The organ 
of Order is important as a stimulant to 
methodical habits in this respect. One 








having large Order, Approbativeness, 
Ideality, and a temperament of good quali- 
ty will exhibit neatness and taste in dress. 


Harr ExrermMinators.— 
What preparation will kill false hair, and 
is known to work effectually ? 

Ans. If you mean by ‘ false hair,’’ hair 
which grows on parts of the face where it 
should not, we would say that the depilla- 
tories made use of by those who think their 
beauty marred by such stray growths, in 
most cases injure the skin. Some of the 
American aborigines pull out their beards 
and so preserve a smooth skin, but the pro- 
cess is a painful one, and truly barbarous. 
Where the growth of hair in some awk- 
ward place is but slight, the pulling-out 
operation may be endured, and is the best 
mode of total extermination that we know 
of. It may, however, cause some inflam- 
mation to a tender skin. 


MatTrimony.—I am not 
amorousiy inclined. Domestic affairs do 
not interest me, but literary pursuits are 
quite absorbing. A gentleman asks my 
handin marriage. Domestic pursuits have 
engrossed és whole time. [am sure he 
loves me. Is it probable that such a union 
would be productive of happiness? How 
might it be made to result satisfactory to 
both parties ? 

Ans. Without a knowledge of other con- 
ditions affecting the happiness of the mar- 
riage relation, we can not undertake to de- 
cide whether the union in question would 
be likely to prove a fortunate one or not, but 
we do not see in the circumstances named 
an insurmountable barrier to the connec- 
tion. Differences in constitution, mental 
characteristics, and disposition, within cer- 
tain limits, are not only allowable but de- 
sirable. Contiguous notes in music do not 
harmonize, but when we sound together a 
third and a fifth, for instance, we produce a 
chord ; so what one should seek in mar- 
riage is not sameness, but a harmonious 
difference. The husband and the wife 
should not be counterparts, but comple- 
ments of each other. Love, in him, if 
warm and constant, will be likely to beget 
the same feeling in you, and your literary 
tustes should awaken an interest in liter- 
aturein him; but you should by all means 
cultivate a love of domestic affairs, as a 
very important qualification for matrimo- 
ny, and asa means of pleasing him. We 
can not advise you further, except that 
you give no man your hand to whom you 
can not also give your heart. 


OrvxEN Potar Sra.— The 
question of the existence of an open polar 
sea in the ice-bound north has many dis- 
putants, pro and contra. The views held 
by many writers are for the most part 
speculative ; yet ifthe declarations of those 
Arctic explorers who penetrated farthest 
to the north and brought back some de- 
finite information relative to the scenes 
with which ‘their perilous researches 


,; brought them in contact, are to be received 


as worthy of our confidence, some credit 
must be given to the opinion that an open 
polar sea does exist. Capt. Parry, as early 
as 1820, penetrated to nearly 88° north lati- 
tude, and found, not an unbroken field of 
ice as would be at so high an altitude, but 
separate floes, with more or less open water 
between them. The damage sustained by 
his vessels amid this floating ice induced 
his return. Parry found the temperature 


along the western shore of Spitzbergen un- , 


expectedly mild, even rain falling now and 
then. Dr. Kane, in 1855, penetrated a little 
beyond 819, and found evidences sufficient 
to warrant him, in his report of his expedi- 
tion to the Navy Department of the United 
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States, to state that he had discovered a 
large channel to the northwest, free from 
ice, and leading into an open and ex- 
panding area equally free from ice. This 
open sea he states he beheld from a 
promontory 240 feet high, and to use his 
‘own words, ‘tA gale from the northeast, 
of fifty-four hours’ duration, brought a 


_ heavy swell from that quarter without dis- 


closing any drift or other ice.” The state- 
ments of Parry and Kane are the most defi- 
nite of Arctic explorers on the subject of 
an open polar sea. But even were its ex- 
istence a fact, the impossibility of its use 
for naval purposes is apparent on account 
of the dangers surrounding its approaches. 


U. S. Homestrap Law.— 
The law of June 2, 1866, providing for the 
disposal of the public lands in the South- 
ern States for homestead settlements is 
now inforce. The first section of the act 
provides for the disposal of the lands in 
the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
ana, Arkansas, and Florida, for homestead 
settlements only, according to the provis- 
ions of the original homestead act of May 
20, 1862, and the amendatory act of March 
21, 1864, but restricts each entry to eighty 
acres, held at $1 25 per acre, or half that 
quantity of double minimum land. This 
restriction as to quality continues until 
the expiration of two years from the date 
of the act, and entries after that will be al- 
lowed, as provided for in the original laws 
and the act amendatory thereof, anless 
otherwise ordered by Congress. 

In lieu of the ten-dollars fee required by 
the act of 1862 to be paid at the time of en- 
try, five dollars must be paid when the 
patent issues. The benefits of the act are 
extended to all citizens of the United 
States, without distinction as to race or 
color. The above provisions have special 
applications to the States mentioned, 
while the second section of the act is of 
general application to all the States and 
Territories, and provides that until the 
first of Jannary, 1867, the applicant shall 
make affidavit that he has not borne arms 
against the United States, or given aid or 
comfort to its enemies. The law is of fur- 
ther general application in this, that the 
fee is reduced to five dollars when the en- 
try shall not embrace more than eighty 
acres at $1 25 per acre. The provision of 
the acts of 1862 and 1864, except as modi- 
fied by the act of June 2, 1866, are made 
a part of the Jast-mentioned act. 


CHANGE oF TEMPERAMENT. 


—Can the temperament be changed s0 
that a child with but little of the mental 
temperament can acquire enough of it to 
haye a love of study? 


Ans. The great outline of temperament 
is organic and original, yet it can be modi- 
fied in a great measure. The culture of 
muscle by exercise and a diet of lean beef 
and unbolted bread can be carried to a 
considerable extent, so also relative to the 
culture of the mental, by study and habits 
of thonght. 


SrupENT.—You can acquire 
a substantial knowledge of Latin without 
ateacher. All that is required—and which 
is required in everything worthy of hu- 
man endeavor—is persevering application 
to make one a good scholar in the classics. 
We know of no work treating of Latin in 
the style of Ahn’s text-books. Latin be- 
ing a dead language, and its original pro- 
nunciation a matter of uncertainty, Ahn’s 
mode of treating modern tongues can hard- 
ly be applied to it. We consider Anthon’s 
Latin Lessons, prite, $1 50, postage paid, 
one of the best elementary books for your 
purpose. 
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Curmary Famure.— Why 


is it that some housekeepers can seldom 
make good bread; or get the right propor- 
tion of ingredients into the articles they 
cook, and consequently are poor cooks? 
Several poor cooks want to know what the 
difficulty is; and if there is any hopeful 
remedy ? 


Ans, If the cooks alluded to would be 
careful to see that the materials were of 
good quality before using them, and then 
proceeded by rule and measure to prepare 
the articles for the oven, making sure that 
the fire and other conditions were appro- 
priate, they would find but little trouble in 
securing the success desired. The fault 
with American cooks and cookery lies 
chiefly in the fact, that the virtue of good 
recipes and their careful observance in 
practice is not sufficiently appreciated. In 
our own household experience, we find 
that the careful use of the scales and the 
standard fluid measures very rarely fails to 
set excellent preparations of flour or meal 
on our table. 


PLANCHETTE.—Many inqui- 
ries about this modern marvel have been 
_sent us. We of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL are supposed to know something of 
all things—and all about Planchette. But 
we can not tell all we know at once. It is 
amusing to read the speculations, theories, 
and denunciations of liliputian philoso- 
phers who cling to the dark ages and are 
as averse to the light as owls. We have 
been reading Owen, Putnam, Harper, J. 
T. Headly in Hours at Home; the Ladies’ 
Repository, Planchette’s Diary; the re- 
marks of a Roman Catholic priest, who 
says the revelations of Planchette are clear- 
ly the works of the devil, and so forth. 
One calls it mesmerism; another, electric- 
ity; still another, the voice of departed 
spirits. One thinks it clairvoyance; an- 
other declares it to be a revival of witch- 
craft. Now that almost everybody is be- 
fogged by it, we are appealed to for a ra- 
tional explanation which shall reveal the 
mystery. We give the first installment or 
introduction in the present number. To 
allay the fears of timid people, we may 
state, that it is our belief the world will 
not come to an end on account of anything 
Planchette may do or say. But we cau- 
tion the ignorant, the superstitious, and 
all the wizards and witches who would 
not get ‘* taken in,’’ to have nothing to do 
with it till they read our explanation and 
tind out all about it. 


Viterary Aotices. 


[All works noticed in Tue PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office, at prices annexed. 


Man’s Origin AND DEsTINY; 


Sketched from the Platform of the Sci- 
ences, in a Course of Lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute, in Boston. 
By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States. Price $4. 


This is an interesting book. Although 
the lectures were delivered before the Low- 
ell Institute, yet in style and phraseology 
they are well adapted to general readers. 
They were written, as the author says, 
apart from his library and his notes, and 
are therefore all the more popular and 
clear. He who reads them will obtain a 





good idea of the fundamental principles of 


science in its relation to man’s being, and 
will not, at the end of the book, find him- 
self in a muddle of technicalities and dis- 
torted theories. A mere mention of the 
titles of the lectures must suffice for the 
present. 
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I. On the Classification of the Sciences. 
Il. On the Genius of the Physical Sci- 
ences. 
II. The Geological Antiquity of Man. 
IV. On the Dignity of Mankind. 
V. On the Unity of Mankind. 
VI. On the Early Social Life of Man. 
VIL. On Language as a Test of Race, 
VIL. The Origin of Architecture. 
IX. The Growth of the Alphabet. [ship. 
X. The Four Types of Religious Wor- 
XI. On Arkite Symbolism. 
Appendix. 


Fount Pray. oe Novel. By 


Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault. 
Household Edition, 12mo, pp. 245. Price, 
$1. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


A handsome yolume—in the usual style 
of this house. It was printed in Hvery Sat- 
urday. It may be regarded as one of the 
most popular works of fiction recently pub- 
lished. Of course it will have a new run 
in this form. 


GARDENING FoR THE Soutu; 
or, How to Grow Vegetables and Fruits. 
By the late William V. White, of Athens, 
Georgia. With additions by Mr. J. Van 
Buren and Dr. Jas. Camak. Revised and 
newly stereotyped. Illustrated. New 
x i Orange Judd & Company. Price, 
Persons who were interested in South- 

ern horticulture ten or twelve years ago 

will perhaps remember the first edition of 

White’s ‘‘Gardening for the South.” It 

was by no means free from imperfections 

and errors, but was nevertheless a work of 
great merit and of incalculable value to the 

Southern gardener, and did much to pro- 

mote a taste for horticulture in the South, 

as well as to give a higher aim to many 
who had previously been contented with 
the most slovenly mode of cultivation and 
the most meagre results. It accomplished 
much good wherever it was known; but it 
had long been out of print, and in 1865 its 
lamented author, a zealous and skillful hor- 
ticulturist, commenced the preparation of 

a new edition, but was removed by death 

before the work was completed. It now 

comes before us edited, with additions, by 

Messrs. Van Buren and Camak, both well 

known to Southern horticulturists, and ad- 

mirably qualified for the task assigned to 
them by Mr. White. We take pleasure in 
recommending it to every one interested 
in gardening in the South; but those located 
in the more southern sandy belt of South 

Carolina, Georgia, and Florida will find it 

necessary to modify its instructions in 

many particulars, to adapt them to condi- 
tions differing considerably from those un- 
der which the author gained his experience. 


Frora oF THE SOUTHERN Untr- 
ED States. By A. W. Chapman, M.D. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman 
& Co. Price, $4. 


This is a comprehensive and carefully 
prepared work, containing an abridged de- 
scription of the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississipi, and 
Florida, arranged according to the Natural 
System. It is not to be expected that a 
work embracing so wide a field, and one so 
imperfectly explored, should be without 
many omissions and inaccuracies. We are 
surprised to find in Dr. Chapman’s book 
so few of these. The descriptions are ne- 
cessarily curt—too much so to be entirely 
satisfactory in every case—but they are as 
full as the plan of the work would permit. 
We hope that a new and enlarged edition 
will be called for and prepared. In the 
mean time we can cheerfully commend the 
work as it is to those who may need a book 
of reference on the botany of the Southern 
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States of the Union. Professor Gray’s 
““Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States’? ($8, by the same publish- 
ers) will serve them a similar purpose for 
the northern portion of our country. For 
a more extended treatise on the Elements 
of Botany than is prefixed to the work un- 
der notice, see ‘‘ Lessons in Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology,” by Professor Asa 
Gray ($1 50); also published by Ivison, 
Phinney & Blakeman. 


A CHance or Natrona Em- 
PIRE; or, Arguments in Favor of the Re- 
moval of the National Capital from Wash- 
ington City to the Mississippi Valley. 
(illustrated with Maps.) By L. U. Rea- 
vis. 170 pp., octavo. Price, 50 cents. 
Published by J. F. Torrey, St. Louis, Mo. 


The agitation of this question will go on, 
But we trust there will be no hasty action. 
When the North American British Proy- 
inces, Cuba, and Mexico annex themselves 
to the United States, the capital may stand 
where it is. 


Our Youna Forks; a capital 
monthly for the rising generation, is push- 
ing on most vigorously for fame and for- 
tune. $2a year. Boston: Messrs. Fields, 
Osgood & Co., publishers, 

Lisrary oF Epvucation. Se- 
lected from the best writers of all coun- 
tries. Some Thoughts Concerning Edu- 
cation. Vol. I. By John Locke. New 
York: J. W. Schermerhorn. 192 pages, 
1Smo. 15 cents each, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, 20 cents. 

This Library, of which this is the first 
volume, is intended for professional teach- 
ers, and will embrace writings from the 
pens of the most celebrated writers on Ed- 
ucation. 


Tue Four Pittars or TEm- 
PERANCE. By John W. Kirton, author 
of ‘* Buy Your Own Cherries,”’ etc., etc. 
National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House, New York. Price, 75 cts, 
240 pages, 18mo. 

Looked at from the stand-point of Reason, 
Revelation, Science, and Experience, of 
course a clear case is made out in favor of 
Temperance. It is a good book for young 
men to read. — 


Practricat FroricutturE; A 
Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
Florists’ Plants. For the Amateur and 
Professional Florist. By Peter Hender- 
son. Illustrated. Orange Judd & Co., 
New York. 249 pages, 12mo. $1 50. 

A beautiful book on a charming subject. 
The publishers will, ere long, completely 
supply every want for good books on every- 
thing connected with Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Pomology, etc. 





Detrz’s ExperiIMENTAL Farm 


JOURNAL. Devoted to the Interests of 
the American Farmer. Vol. I., No. 1. 
Chambersburg, Pa. Price, $1 50 per 
year. 32 pages, octavo, monthly. 


A new candidate for public favor. If the 
editor shows as much enterprise in mak- 
ing a good journal as in selling seeds, etc., 
he will do his State some service. 


Tue Lirrite Sower. Vol. V. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. W.N. Dowling, 
Editor. Semi-monthly, octavo. $1 per 
year. 


A capital Western paper for little folks. 


ABRIDGED ScuooL AND FamILy 


BrBxE, in Hebrew and English. Elabo- 
rated by Jacob Levi Levinski, with the 
co-operation of Rev. Dr. H. Vidaver, and 
other Hebrew Theologians. New York: 
L. H. Frank & Co, Jan,, 1869, Part I. 


To be issued in twelve monthly numbers 
of 64 octavo pages, at 40 cents each. The 
English edition without the Hebrew is 20 
cents each number. A work that students 
will appreciate. 
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Tue Epvucation or FEEsir- 
MInDED CHILpREN. Barre, Mass.: J, 
H. Goddard, Gazette Office. 

This Report contains about 30 octavo 
pages, with a beautiful engraving on steel, 
representing the Institution. Those who 
have children requiring special care and 
training not obtained otherwhere, may be 
glad to hear of this. 


Form oF SrErvick FoR THE 


First Two Nieuts or THE FEAST oF 
Passover. With English Translation. 
New Illustrated Edition. New York: L. 
H. Frank, Publisher. Contains 60 octavo 
pages, with illustrations. Price, 25 to 
50 cents, according to style. 


A very fine specimen of Hebrew print- 
ing. We can not say so much for the an- 
cient style of wood-cut illustrations, 


Fatten Prive; or, the Mount- 


ain’s Girl’s Love. By Mrs. Emma D. FE. 
N. Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 


Some peeps at Southern life as it wasa 
generation ago, with all its assumption of 
aristocratic privilege—of course from the 
author’s romantic point of view. The book 
is well written, highly colored, and impres- 
sive. 


Vicx’s Frorat GuipE For 
1869. The first edition of one hundred 
thousand of Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds and Guide in the Flower Garden 
is now published. It makes a work of 100 
pages, beautifully illustrated with about 
150 fine wood engravings of Flowers and 
Vegetables, and an elegant colored plate, a 
Bouqnet of Flowers. It is the most beau- 
tiful as well as the most instructive Floral 
Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the Culture of Flowers and 
Vegetables. The Floral Guide is published 
for the benefit of his customers, to whom 
it is sent free without application, but will 
be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten cents, which is not half the cost. Ad- 
dress JAMES Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Putnam’s Montury MAGaziIne 


of Literature, Science, Art, and National 
Interests. 130 pages. $4 per year. 


It is enough to say that Putnam is the 
favorite with many readers. 





Memory’s TrisuTtE To THE 


Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE 
Rev. Tuos. H. Stockton. By Alexan- 
der Clark, formerly associate pastor with 
the deceased in Philadelphia. New York: 
Samuel R. Wells, Publisher. 


The life and character of a truly good 
man form one of the most interesting sub- 
jects for earnest thought and contempla- 
tion which the broad world, in all its vari- 
ety of scenes and relations, can furnish. 
There is no theme more edifying, no theme 
which is more fruitful in results of practi- 
cal benefit to the human mind than the 
‘* walk and conyersation’’ of a sincere and 
zealous Christian—one whose life has be- 
come so purified and tempered by close 
communion with his God and Father as to 
be a spiritual man. Memorials of such 
men which shall, to some extent, portray 
them as they appeared when on earth, min- 
gling with their fellow-men, and discharg- 
ing the duties of their chosen part in life, 
are most fitting. They afford encourage- 
ment to other plodders in the rugged path, 


! andconsolation to those who mourn. This 


little book will be found interesting by all 
readers. It contains not only the excellent 
address of Mr. Clark, but also ‘* Pulpit Elo- 
quence,”’ a choice poem by Amelia Welby, 
*‘Lines on the Death of Thos. il. Stock- 
ton,” by W. Rinehart; Dr. Stockton’s 
Prayer at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg—pronounced by 
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President Lincoln to be the most eloquent 
that he ever heard; ‘*A Reminiscence of 
the late Rev. T. H. Stockton,” from the 
Methodist Recorder ; the Eulogy, by Rey. 
J. W. Jackson, of Philadelphia. 

The book is printed on tinted paper and 
bound in two neat styles—enameled paper 
and flexible cloth. The price of the former 
is but 25 cents; of the latter 50 cents, post- 
age paid. 
Report oF THE SUPERINTEND- 


ENT OF ComMON SCHOOLS OF THE Com- 

MONWEALTH OF PENNSYLYANTA, for the 

year ending June 1, 1868. Octavo, 406 
p-, muslin. Harrisburg: B. Singerly, 
tate Printer. 


We are indebted to J. P. Wickersham, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, fora 
copy of this excellent Report. Massachu- 
setts must look out for her laurels—Penn- 
sylvania is not far behind in her educational 
system; and energetic measures are being 
adopted to push the work on till it shall 
reach every child in the State. 


Tue Hearrnu-Lirr. Published 
at the Health-Lift Office, 115 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

A neat little volume, finely printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in muslin. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

Here is a claim put forth by the author. 
Time will prove or disprove its correct- 
ness. 

‘To sum up: The Health-Lift, as a gym- 
nastic system, possesses the merits of sim- 
plicity, economy of brain power, economy 
of time, the widest adaptability—the most 
fragile woman and the strongest man find- 
ing in it their exact meed of exercise—per- 
fect accuracy and perfect safety. This isa 
sweeping claim, but it is confidently be- 
lieved that investigation will more than 
sustain it, and such investigation is earn- 
estly invited.” 

There is one virtue about the new cure, 
yiz.: no drugs or quack medicines are 
used, 
Lierincorr’s Macazine of Lit- 

erature, Science, and Education. Vol. 3; 

March, 1869. Published by J. B. Lippin- 

cott & Co., Philadelphia. $4 per year. 

As we predicted, this popular magazine 
improves with age. 

Tue Future Lire; as De- 
scribed and Portrayed by Spirits, through 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sweet. Boston: William 
White & Company, * Banner of Light” 
Office. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 %5. 


There is no one in the wide realm of hu- 
man nature witha claim to conscious in- 
telligence who has not yearned to know 
something of that invisible world beyond 
the ‘dark river.*? There are glimmerings 
of its character given usin the ‘t Book of 
Books,” but we lack those definite data 
which alone meet the cool requisition of 
the intellect. It is most probable, how- 
ever, that to appreciate at all a revelation 
of the world to come, the human mind 
would need to be spiritually exalted—to be 
in a state having some relation to or affin- 
ity with things supermundane. This is 
supported by the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, wherein Abraham is sup- 
posed to answer the appeal of Dives, that 
some one might be sent from the dead to 
warn his five brethren, thus: ‘‘ If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither would 
they repent though one rose from the 
dead.” But it is not our purpose to dis- 
course on the subject of celestial phenom- 
ena—we have only to present the book 
above mentioned to the reader. Whoever 
reads it will find on its pages much of noy- 
elty at least. The Introduction is from the 
pen of Judge Edmonds, and describes the 
manner in which the communications were 
made. Many characters, eminent while in 
mortal guise, are represented among those 
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who are said to have given portraitures of 
heaven. Mrs. Hemans, for instance, dis- 
courses of the ‘‘Holy City’ in the first 
chapter; Voltaire gives us a semi-meta- 
physical thesis on ‘‘The Spirit-Echo;” 
Henry Clay furnishes some interesting re- 
flections on ‘The Spirit Life; Thomas 
Paine withdraws from many of his ‘tmor- 
tal”? positions in a short discourse entitled 
‘Reasonable Words.’ Besides these, we 
find Pollock, John C. Calhoun, Webster, 
and Rogers, who convey through Mrs. 
Sweet their impressions of the new sphere 
in which they dwell. Communications are 
also reported as from persons who on earth 
filled very different stations, and made 
themselves famous or infamous, viz., the 
‘““manu of fashion,” the ‘‘drunkard,” the 
‘* self-satisfied,” the ‘ cynic,” the ** slave,” 
the ‘* queen,” the ‘* miser.” 





New York Mepicat Jour- 
NAL. Edited by William A. Hammond, 
M.D., and E. 8. Dunster, M.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $5 a year. 
Octavo, monthly, 112 pages. 

Rich in original matter; and containing, 
also, a digest of all the current medical lit- 
erature of the day, American and Euro- 
pean. 


THE CurisTIAN QUARTERLY, 
No. 1. Jan., 1869. Rev. W. T. Moore, 
Editor, assisted by Rey’s W. K. Pendle- 
ton, Isaac Everett, Robert Graham, Dr. 8. 
E. Shepard, Thomas Munnell, and Alex- 
ander Proctor. Cincinnati, Ohio: R. W. 
Carroll & Co., Publishers. Terms, $4 a 
year. 144 octavo pages in each number. 
This first number contains: Modern 

Preachers and Preaching, The Fellowship, 

An Infallible Church or an Infallible Book 

—Which? Religion and Science, Indiffer- 

ence to Things Indifferent, The Secret of 

Roman Catholic Success, The Union of 

Christians—How can it be Accomplished ? 

The Union Movement—W hat will Come of 

It? Bishop—Overseers, Literary Notices, 

Editor’s Table. The Christian Quarterly 

is beautifully printed, and promises to take 

its place among the most advanced. We 
wish it the best success. 





Tur OveRLAND Montury. De- 
yoted to the Development of the Coun- 
try. Vol. Il. San Francisco; A. Roman 
& Co., publishers. $44 year. 

A worthy enterprise worthily performed. 
In this magazine will be given the rise and 
progress of our Western Empire. Nothing 
less than often repeated earthquakes will 
prevent this young magazine from becom- 
ing “a big thing,’—if not a big tree—in 
the land of gold, grapes, and grain. 





Toe New Ecrecric MaGa- 
ZINE has taken in the ‘‘ Land we Love,”’— 
and the two magazines are now one. The 
terms are $4a year. The March number 
contains a capital likeness of John Bright, 
the Quaker orator and member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Messrs. Turnbull & Mur- 
dock, Baltimore, are the publishers. 


Tuer MANUFACTURER AND 
Buritper. A practical Journal of Indus- 
trial Progress. Published monthly, at 
$1 50 a year. New York: Western & 
Co., publishers. 

If the proprietors can continue as they 
have begun, the public will get a benefit. 
But, judged by the first number, it looks 
to us like ‘too much pork for a shilling.” 
Sample numbers are sent for 15 cents. 


Le Perir Messacer. Modes 


de Paris. Literature, Patrons, Beaux 
Arts, Theatres, etc. 


One year, monthly, $6. Single copies, 
with patterns, 60 cts. Vol. IV., No. 12, 
| March, 1869. New York: S. T. Taylor. 

















Moore’s Rurat New Yors- 
ER, always in the Jead as an agricultural 
and family newspaper, has taken a leap 
greatly in advance of its former self. It 
not only donned a clean new suit with the 
new year, but doubled its size/ It is now 
incomparably the best and the cheapest 
paper of its quality, size, and price in 
America. It is published weekly by D. D. 
T. Moore, 41 Park Row, New York, at $3 
a year. 


A Manvat or GENERAL His- 
tory. Being an Outline History of the 
World from the Creation to the Present 
Time. Illustrated with Maps. For the 
use of Academies, High Schools, and 
Families. By John J. Anderson, A.M., 
author of numerous works on education. 
12mo, pp. 400. Price, $2. New York: 
Clark & Maynard, 5 Barclay Street, pub- 
lishers. 

When we state that this is one of the 
best works of its size, price, and class, our 
readers will regard it a sufficient recom- 
mendation. It is a condensation of uni- 


versal history, admirably executed. 


General Items. 


Farr or THE American In- 
STITUTE. — Arrangements are now heing 
made for a grand exhibition in New York 
during the coming autumn. In addition 
to the usual display of works of art, mech- 
anism, fruits, flowers, and other produc- 
tions, there will be the largest gathering 
of American manufactured woolen goods 
ever brought together in this country. No 
pains will be spared by the managers to 
bring together, from all parts of the United 
States, the most interesting collection yet 
attempted. 

This early notice is given in order that 
our friends residing in the extreme limits 
of the East, West, North, and South may 
be fitly represented. May we not look for 
contributions from California, the new Ter- 
ritories of the Rocky Mountain regions, 
and from Alaska? Let Maine send speci- 
mens of her timber; New Hampshire her 
granites; Vermont her marbles; Massa- 











.chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 


their manufactures, etc.; and from the 
South let us have sugar, cotton, tar, and 
turpentine; from the prairies let us have 
wheat, corn, and other grain; and from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, etc., their coals, minerals, and other 
productions. If our countrymen wake up 
to this, their great opportunity, we shall 
have such an exhibition as will encourage 
and cheer every American, and gladden 
the hearts of the thousands from abroad 
who will be here tosee. Friends, get ready 
for the Fair. 


Tue American PopuLar 
Lire Ins. Co. have declared a dividend to 
the stockholders of 7 per cent. free of tax, 
payable on or after January 27th, 1869. 
This company made a most satisfactory 
statement to the stockholders on the 27th 
inst., and willapply to the Legislature to 
increase the capital from $100,000 to half a 
million of dollars. 


* A PopuLtar Drtusion”— 
the person who signed his name C. R. 
Sanderson, M.D., of Allegheny, Pa. Heis 
making a John Donkey of himself in the 
Pittsburg Weekly Mirror. How can the 
publishers afford to carry such a dead 
weight? 


A Mopet Scnoon FoR 
Gints.—It gives us pleasure to state, that 
Miss Beecher, a teacher of large expcri- 
ence and eminent talent for the work, is 
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at the head of an Institute for young ladies 
in Norwalk, Conn. The locality is salu- 
brious and pleasant, and easy of access 
from every quarter; the society is excel- 
lent, and the teacher knows her business, 
and is making her impression upon the 
community for which she labors. She 
does not teach pupils by the acre, or by 
the dozen, grouping them into one mass 
without regard to special tact, taste, or 
mental peculiarities, but studies the char- 
acteristics of each pupil, and treats each 
according to her mental nature. When- 
ever this is done, success crowns the effort. 
Teachers who lack this talent are not 
called to that high vocation. 


Turkisu Barus. — Besides 
those at No. 63 Columbia Street, Brooklyn ; 
No. 15 Laight Street; and at 51 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, we now have both the 
Turkish (hot air) and the Russian (or va- 
por) Baths, at No, 25 East Fourth Street, 
New York. 

It is believed that these establishments 
will all be liberally patronized, and do real 
good. -If it be said that one may receive 
harm by these processes of bathing, we 
reply, so he may in eating, drinking, etc. 
But if used judiciously, under the direction 
of an intelligent superintendent, no harm 
need come to the patient. We can not say 
as much for the ordinary modes of medical 
practice where drugs are used. 

The establishment at No. 25 East Fourth 
Street is described more at length in an ad- 
vertisement, to which we refer the reader. 

Puonocrapuic Matrers.— 
A new magazine in the interest of Phono- 
graphy has been announced by Mr. JAMES 
E. Munson, the author of the ‘‘ Complete 
Phonographer.” Its title, ‘‘The Phono- 
graphic Advocate,” is fitly chosen, and it 
may be expected to meet a want long ex- 
perienced in phonographic literature. It 
will be printed in the ordinary type, and 
have for a chief aim the enlightenment of 
‘the public as to the great advantages that 
would be derived from the general intro- 
duction and employment of phonographic 
writing, by showing how it may be used 
by all.” 

The Advocate will be issued monthly, 
subscription price $1 00 a year. Single 
numbers may be had at 10 cents. This 
publication does not take the place of the 
Monthly Phonographic Magazine. The lat- 
ter will still be issued, and be printed, as 
heretofore, in phonographic characters, 
Mr. Munson has succeeded in completing 
arrangements by which the lithographic 
work will be better executed, and with 
more regularity than heretofore. Several 
new and important features are promised, 
a full statement of which is to be found in 
the first article of the January number. 

Price, $2 a year, or 20 cents a number. 


Finr Marie Sucar.—Mr. 
H. E. Simons, of Fostoria, Ohio, sends us 
a box of the real maple saccharine, such as 
can not be bought—unadulterated—in the 
markets. We have heard from this our 
friend in the same way before. We do not 
forget his kind attentions. 


How ro Write.—The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer says: ‘‘If those who 
write for newspapers would use more care 
in the preparation of their articles, they 
would have Jess reason for complaint 
against printers. We commend the fol- 
lowing paragraph from an exchange to 
their attention: 


‘Persons who know how will punctuate 
—the dash will not be made to do the work 
of comma, period, and interrogation point. 


——<— 
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They will also make their own paragraphs. 
If they send communications to the paper, 
they will affix a title. They will spare the 
editor the nervous irritability attendant 
on giving a name to other men’s effusions, 
dividing them into paragraphs, and read- 
ing not very legible lines with a view to 
inserting the marks of punctuation. Truly, 
we had rather write an equal amount of 
fresh matter than perform this drudgery.’ ” 

“Plain copy” is the delight of editors 
and printers. A little care on the part of 
writers would secure this, and save much 
time and patience. We have a little Hand 
Book, entitled ‘t‘ How to Write,’ with com- 
plete instruction for preparing copy for the 
press, correcting proof, and putting young 
writers and authors in the way of doing 
their work better. It is also the best Let- 
ter Writer now published. There is no 
excuse for imposing imperfect ‘‘ copy”? on 
editors when the necessary instruction to 
make it perfect is so easy of access. 


Publisher's Department, 


ATTENTION. —In writing to 
this office it will be well to observe these 
rules: Ifordering books or journals, write 
the order cither on a separate sheet or on 
another page—not the same on which the 
letter is written. We wish to have matters 
kept separate. ; 

Write your address plainly, giving Rev., 

_Mr., Mrs., or Miss, with post-oflice, county, 
and State. x 

If your letter requires answering by post, 
inclose stamp to prepay postage. 

When remitting, send post-office orders, 
bank-checks, or drafts, if possible; other- 
wise register your letters. 

Do not write in pencél ; with pale ink ; 
or on bits of waste paper. We file all our 
business letters. Write in a plain, round 
hand, on white paper, with black or brown 
ink, and it will be easily and promptly read. 

Attention to these simple rules will pre- 
vent mistakes, delays, and other annoy- 
ances. 


SuHounp Have Bren Ber- 
TER.—The portrait of Mr. J. J. Watson, in 
our last number, does not do him justice, 
inasmuch as the original possessesa face 
radiant with good-nature. The photograph 
from which the portrait was engraved had 
evidently been taken in a strong light, 
which caused the subject to compress the 
eyes—a very natural result. As the Jour- 
NAL was ready for press when the engrav- 
ing was sent in, there was not time to make 
alterations or re-engrave. 


Getting AN Epvucation.— 
There are young men—not a few—who 
sincerely desire an education by means of 
which they may rise in life and fill a 
place of usefulness, honor, and profit. 
They lack the ready money to pay the ex- 
penses of books, tuition, board, etc., and 
the question is, how can it be obtained? 
We have a ‘“‘pROPOSITION’’ to help such 
young men who may address this office, 
with stamps, for particulars. When writ- 
ing, ask for ‘* material aid,’ and the propo- 
sition will be sent by return post. 


Mr. Jamus Vick, the enter- 
prising horticulturist, has sent us a large 
variety of choice flower seeds. These 
and other floral favors make us much ob- 
ligated to him. 











CANADIAN PostacE Sramps 
are not current or useable in New York. 
Please send us, when remitting, United 
States currency instead. 


——— 


qersonal, 
J. D. Gipprnes, of Loudon, 


N. H., wears a coat the cloth of which 
was spun and woven by his grandmother 
when she was sixteen years old. She 
lived to be one hundred years old. 
When her daughter was sixteen, the cloth 
was made over into acloak for her. She 
is now ninety, and her son wears the same 
cloth inacoat. There have been no im- 
provements in cloth-making in these latter 
times. 


A Goop Orp Covupie.— 
Deacon Braley Jenkins and wife, of West 
Barnstable, Mass., are aged respectively 
ninety-four and ninety-two years. They 
haye been married nearly seventy-one 
years. They enjoy good health, and their 
memory of events, both recent and remote, 
isunimpaired. The Deacon did his garden 
work last summer. 


Pror. Gotpwin Smiru pur- 
poses depositing his valuable collection of 
historical works in Cornell University. 
Mr. Greene Smith, son of Gerritt Smith, 
has presented to the same institution his 
fine collection of birds. Cornell is going 
ahead. 


Maximiiian, the unfortu- 
nate, had formed previously to his de- 
thronement a fine library of works treat- 
ing of Mexican history and literature, 
chiefly printed in that country. This li- 
brary, consisting of seven thousand vol- 
umes, is announced for sale in Leipsic. 


Mrs. Mary P. Harris, of 
Manchester, N. H., appreciates education. 
She has given one thousand dollars to 
found a scholarship in Dartmouth College, 
to be called the Harris Scholarship. She 
is the widow of a son of the late Rey. Dr. 
Harris, of Dumbarton, 


Mrs. STARK WEATHER, of W. 
Rutland, Vt., although as well as ever on 
Tuesday last, had a presentiment of evil, 
and told her husband that if she should 
happen to die suddenly she wished to have 
him take the plain gold ring from her fin- 
ger and keep it. She died that afternoon. 








Business, 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsébility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
bé LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.] 








Hyerenic Curr, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y.,.by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buftalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 





Tur Hyceran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verens, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 














NEw AND ImporTANnT WorK 
just imported, entitled, ‘‘ PHRENOLOGY, 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO EDUCA- 
TION, INSANITY, AND PRISON DIS- 
CIPLINE.” By James P. Browne, M.D. 
(Edinburg), formerly Pupil Dissector for 
Lecture to the late Dr. James Macartney 
(Trinity College, Dublin). With numerous 
Diagrams taken from Life. Crown 8vo, 
640 pp. Price $5. 

The Book Buyer says: ‘‘ The work is il- 
lustrated with admirably drawn outlines 
of heads, and is recommended as one of 
the best books of recent years to all who 
take an interest in its topics.”’ 

‘*Tt is the harmony of a philosophy in 
itself which giveth it light and credence ; 
whereas, if it be singled and broken, it 
will seem more foreign and dissonant.”’— 
Bacon, 

We have received from the English pub- 
lisher a few copies of this work, and all 
who desire should avail themselves of the 
chance at once. fent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 





EmployMent—Pleasant and 
profitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 
—Tueir Harmony ; including a Definition 
of the Organs, their Use, Excess, and De- 
ficiency; with Scriptural Quotations rec- 
ognizing every faculty and every passion, 
sanctioning their use, and warning against 
their abuse and perversion ; with twenty- 
five illustrations. 
Address this office. 

We commend this clear and concise 
statement, showing the harmony of Phre- 
nology with the Bible. It will serve to 
remove unfounded objections to the 
general acceptance of our noble science. 


Very Curap Reapina.— 
For one dollar we will send ten back num- 
bers of this JourRNAL—of such dates as we 
happen to have on hand—to any address. 
These numbers not only afford a mass of 
the richest reading, but cheaper than the 
cheapest. One can scarcely treat a reading 
friend to a more useful or welcome feast. 
These extra numbers are good to give 
away. Let them be scattered where they 
will do good. Address this office. 





W orks on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 





PurenoLtogy sat Home. — 
How can Ilearn Phrenology? What books 
are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it withont a 
teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the vest works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with such Ilustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain. The cost for this 
**STUDENT’s SET,’ which embraces New 
Physiognomy, How to Read Character, 
Constitution of Man, Mental Science, 
Combined Annuals, Natural Laws of Man, 
Bust and Box, is only $10 when taken 
together. (The full price, if ordered sepa- 
rately, would be $13.) It may be sent by 
express, or as freight, safely boxed—not 
by mail—to any part of the world. Orders 
should be addressed to 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Post-paid, 12 cents.. 





Avbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


liudson River Institute, 
Claverack, N. Y. A first-class Boarding- 
School for both sexes. Term opens cee 








5th, 1869. REV. ALONZO FLACK, A. 
Prin. it 


The Dollar Sun.—Chas. A. 
DANA’S PAPER.—The cheapest, neatest, 
and most readable of New York journals. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions, DarLys 
Semi-WEEKLY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, 
and $1 a year. Full reports of market, 
agriculture, and Farmers’ and Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Clubs, and A COMPLETE STORY in every 
Weekly and Semi number. A PRESENT TO 





EVERY SUBSCRIBER. Specimens free. 
Send for a copy with premium list. I. W. 
ENGLAND, Publisher, New York. 1t. 





Demorest’s Diamond Sou- 
VENIR, a miniature bijou and gem ofa 
book, bound in gold, containing 100 pages 
of Poetry, Fun, Useful Receipts, Music, 
and other entertaining Literary Items, all 
in Diamond type. Price, 3 cents ; 30 cents 
per dozen ; $2 per 100. Mailed tree on re- 
ceipt of price. 838 Broadway. ~~ Do 
not fail to procure a copy. 3t. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Memory’s Tribute to the 
LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE REy. 
THomas H, Stockton, for several terms 
Chaplain to Congress. By Rey. Alexander 
Clark, A.M., Pastor First Methodist (Prot- 
estant) Church, Pittsburg, and former 
Associate Pastor with the deceased in 
Philadelphia, Printed on fine tinted paper, 
aud bound in flexible cloth, making a very 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 55 pages. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents; in enameled 
paper covers, 25 cents. 8. R. WELLS, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


\ ° e 
Kvery Man his own Printer. 
With one of our presses, and the ma- 
terial accompanying it, every man can do 
his own printing, thus saving much time 
and expense. Circulars containing full in- 
formation about these Presses, prices, re- 
commendations, &c., mailed free on appli- 
cation. Specimen books of types, cuts, 
borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t. Adams Press Co, 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 2t. 


The Old Gaken Bucket. A 


Temperance and Literary Magazine of 64 
pages, containing Original Articles from 
the best writers in the West. AGENTS 
WANTED everywhere. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address COWEN & PROTZ- 
MAN, Indianapolis, Ind. Mch, 2t. 


* How to Treat the Sick 


without medicine” is a question which in- 
telligent persons are beginning earnestly 
to ask, and which is ably and scientifically 
answered in a new work with the above 
title, by James C. Jackson, M.D., Phy- 
sician-in-Chief of ‘‘ Our Home on the 
Hillside.”’ at Dansville, Livingston Co., 
N. Y. Dr. Jackson is well qualified by ex- 
perience and by research to give instruc- 
tion on this subject: for in the Institution 
over which he presides he has treated with 
unusual success many thousand sick men, 
women, and children afflicted with all the 
forms of disease common to the people 
of the United States, without haying given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of 
different diseases, and his manner of treat- 
ing them so minutely, as tomake it a prac- 
tical guide for families, 

Price. by mail, $3 25. 

Address AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
“Our Home,” Dansville, Livingston, Co,. 

N.Y: gory 

8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
Mch, 3t. 889 Broadway, New York. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children ; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry Minton, M.D. Price, cloth, 
$3; sheep, $4. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
by 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y 
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New Publications of the 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





Temperance Doctor .......60. 000505 1525, 
Our Parishices eh. circu Meith otaies 15 
The Old Brown Pitcher.......00. 000% 1 00 
The Hard, Mastersun2e <:.:. ssrtaadaae P 85 
POCO SoM oh.cic tee <p se ge Ser ioe 85 
Rachel Noble’s Experience ......... 90 
The Red Bridge 90 
Andrew Douglas 5 
Vow at the Bars 40 
Philip Eckert’s Struggles and Tri- 

RUMEN UIR:. << Monte ave os She's, vs veo vtenets 60 
THe Brokkemiockas sc. see ersic oe verbs 50 
OUsiGh THe WH ae is. os rade Sata 1 25 
Forties Sacrificerics. . i. ces: 25 cay 90 
History of a Threepenny Bit ....... 15 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Bible Rule of Temperance, By Dr, 

PWEN Ellas <cntesc anima. dete vicec lume te 60 
Scripture Testimony against Intoxi- 

CATED OW ANG i ucys nia ox otras noone 60 
Delavan’s Considerations of the Tem- 

perance Argument and History. 1 50 
Alcohol; its Nature and Etfects. By 

DY. Btopywesetss. . J5ce cok aoe Cane 90 
Alcohol and Tobacco .............6. 1 00 
Four Pillars of Temperance... .... 75 


Zoological Temperance Conventions = 75 


Temperance Pledge-Book _........ 1 50 
Bound Volume of Tracts. 344 pages 1 00 
Temperance Chimes. Paper, 30 cts. ; 
Bygrds cess LOG. arses Pe. 35 
Packet of Assorted Tracts. Nos. 1 
COT one ae erteenne terrae sper 25 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
Xit. 172 William Street, New York. 


ato 
Mme. Demorest’s Spring 
and Summer Mammoth Bulletin of Fash- 
ions for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. El- 
egantly colored, and accompanied with ten 
full-sized patterns of the principal figures 
on the plate, and full description. The 
largest and most elezant plate of fashion 
ever published. Price, $250. Mailed post 
free on receipt of price. Address MME. 
DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 


$3,000$ Salary. — Address 


U. 8. Prano Co., New York. lyr. 


Chicago Druggists’ Price 
CURRENT AND CHEMICAL REPOS- 
ITORY. 

Among the leading features of this jour- 
nal are: 1. Its full and complete Price List 
of the Chicago Drug Market, which is very 
reliable to buyers in any of the north- 
western cities. 2. Its large amount of 
original and selected reading matter of 
special interest to the Pharmacist and 
Physician. Its circulation is already much 
larger than that of any other scientific pub- 
lication west of New York. Subscription 
in advance, $1 per year. 

Address GARRISON & MURRAY, No. 
135 Madison Street, Chicago. 3t* 














Hiow shall we Paint our 
HOUSES! — READY MADE COLORS 
FOR PAINTING EXTERIORS OF 
COUNTRY AND CITY HOUSES. 

These Paints require only to be thinned 
with Raw Linseed Oil to make them ready 
for use. The list includes forty shades 
and tints, comprising all the colors suit- 
able for exterior painting. In durability 
and permanency of color they will be found 
superior in every respect to pure White 
Lead, while they cost (considering the 
quantity required) only about half as much, 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamph- 
let, sent free by mail. Besure you get the 
genuine ‘“ Railroad”? Colors, every pack- 
age of which bears our full name, in ad- 
dition to our copy-righted title, *‘ Railroad 
Paints and Railroad Colors.’? None are re- 
liable which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our War- 
ranted Perfectly Pure Combination White 
Lead, which for economy and durability is 
the best in market. For sale by all Psint 
Dealers throughout the country, or 

MASURY & WHITON, 
111 Fulton Street, N. Y., 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and 

Color Works, Manufacturers of White 

Lead. Zinc, and Painters’ Fine Colors. 

N, B—* How Shall we Paint.’?. A pop- 
ular treatise on the art of House Painting, 

etc., by John W. Masury. Cloth. 216 
pages, $150. Also, Hints on House Paint- 
ing. Cloth. 84pages, 40 cts. Either of 
the above sent free by mail on receipt of 
price. Qt. 
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MAYNE REID’S MAGAZINE, 


ONWARD. 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA. 


CONDUCTED BY CAPT, MAYNE REID, 





A first-class, high-toned Magazine, addressing itself to the Young Men and Women of 
America. Its design is not only to entertain and amuse, but to instruct, elevate, and 
conduct the youth along that path leading to the highest and noblest manhood. 

Its literature is entirely original; the best its conductor can produce with his own 
pen, or obtain from talented contributors. It is embellished with original illustrations 
printed upon tinted paper, and in an attractive manner, and in size, character, and ap- 
pearance it is the cheapest magazine that has ever been issued in this country. 

The splendid appearance of this magazine, together with its very attractive contents, 


excite universal admiration, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Payable invariably in advance, 
Single Namberg, 30.cents ieachisweswiiuidiss ccs cevcceccsececoes Yearly Subscription, $3 50. 
To, Clnbs-—-Fiveu@opies,:$15: OD iiss a. cisinteadels «o> on teocce sam p saiiet ae area tlatd Ten copies, 28 00. 
Specimen Numbers sent, postage free, on receipt of Thirty Cents. 


G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, Broadway, New York. 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET, 


is having a tremendous sale. Edition after edition has been swept from the publisher's 
counters. 





Every reader is praising it—and no wonder, for (as the Providence Press says) ‘‘ It has 
the dash, the brilliancy, the excitement, the drive and storm element in it to perfection.”’ 





MAYNE REID’S other splendid Novels are: 


THE SCALP HUNTERS, 
THE RIFLE RANGERS, 
THE TIGER HUNTER, 
OSCEOLA, THE SEMINOLE, 
THE WAR TRAIL, 
THE HUNTER’S FEAST, 
THE WHITE CHIEF, 


THE QUADROON, 


THE WILD HUNTRESS, 
THE WOOD RANGERS, 
WILD LIFE, 
THE MAROON, 
LOST LEONORE, 
HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 





{> These books are beautifully bound—sold everywhere—and sent by mail, postage 


free, on receipt of price, $1 75. 
G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 


The Emphatic Diaglott; containing the Original Greek 
Text of what is commonly styled the New TESTAMENT, according to the Recension of 
Dr. J. J. Griesbach, with an Interlineary Word-for-Word English Translation; A New 
Emphatic Version, based on the Interlineary Translation, on the Renderings of Emi- 
nent Critics, and on the Various Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the 
Vatican Library); together with Illustrative and Explanatory Foot Notes and a Copious 
Selection of References; to the whole of which is added a Valuable Alphabetical Ap- 
pendix. This valuable work contains 884 pages, 18mo, and is bound neatly in muslin. 
Price, $4; fine binding, $5. 

Recommendations of the Work. 

The Diaglott is heartily endorsed by many of our leading Clergy, among whom we 
may name Rev. Thos. Armitage, D.D., who says: *‘I have examined with much care 
and great interest the specimen sent me. I believe the book furnishes evidences of pur- 
posed faithfulness, more than usual scholarship, and remarkable literary industry. It 
can not fail to be an important help to those who wish to become better acquainted 
with the revealed will of God. For these reasons I wish the enterprise of publishing 
the work great success.”’? Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., says: ‘‘I think it will be a valu- 
able addition to our Christian literature.’’ Rev. James L. Hodge says: ‘I can most cor- 
dially thank Mr. Wilson for his noble work, and you, gentlemen, for the Christian enter- 
prise in bringing the work before the public. I believe the work will aid in the better 
understanding of the New Testament.” Rev. Henry Blanchard says: ‘‘I like very 
much the method of interlinear and literal translation.” Rev. Dr. Dowling says: “It 
will be of great assistance to all learners of the Greek language, especially to those who 
wish to study without the aid of a teacher.” Rev. O. B. Frothingham says: ‘** The 
plan is new, and is better calculated than any I have ever seen to give the public a no- 
tion of the way in which the translation was made from the Greek.’’ Criticisms have 
been received from Rey. Messrs. Eddy, Warren, Mattison, Adams, Collier, Peters, Liv- 
ermore, Stockton, Tyng, Goodwin, and others, most of whom gob as above. 

Published by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 
who desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Pub- 
lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library: 
The Indispensable Hand-Book....... $2 25 | The Exhibition Speaker.......... ++ $1 50 
Oratory, or the Extemporan’s Speaker 1 50 | Oushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. 75 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. 5 | The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 %5 
The American Debater 2 00 | Treatise on Punctuation............. 1% 


One copy of each sent by express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Agents, Farmers, Garden- 
ers, and Fruit-Growers.—Send for particu- 
lars of “ Best’s Improved Fruit Tree and 
Vine Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” 
Samples to test will be forwarded to any 
part of the United States and perfect satis- 
Jaction guaranteed. Good Agents are 
wanted in every County in the United 
States. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Mch 2t. 


Elocution Taught with Un- 


accustomed thoroughness. Articulation 
and Enunciation perfected in 15 lessons for 
$20. The most finished delivery imparted 
in 30 lessons for $50. Professors of the art 
prepared in 2or 3 months for $100. Pupils 
can commence at any time. Demand for 
competent elocutionary instructors greatly 
increasing. Address ELOCUTION, care 
of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 1t.* 
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Ten Per Cent. Coupon 
BONDS of the CITY OF LANSING, the 
Capital of Michigan, for sale by 

t. A, WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 





A Literary Gentleman will, 
for a reasonable compensation, assist 
ladies or gentleman in preparing Lectures 
and Addresses on popular themes, and also 


aid in securing engagements. Address 
PLATFORM, care PaRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL, 1t.*« 





$1800 a Year can be made 
selling our celebrated GOLDEN PEN. A 
better pen than Gillott’s, and acknowledged 
by all who have used them to be the best 
pen made or sold in this country. They 
are flexible, durable, and adapted to ail 
kinds of penmanship. Bank officers, eu- 
perintendents of schools and colleges, rail- 
road officers, and all classes, indorse them 
in the highest terms of praise. Try a box 
and be convinced. 

No. 1 for general use; No. 2 medium ; 
No. 3 for ladies, fine or ornamental pen- 
manship Each box contains twelve pens. 
Prices: one box, 35 cents; two boxes, 50 
cents; five boxes, $1. Sent free of post- 
age, and money refunded if they do not 
give perfect satisfaction, 

Agents wanted to introduce them. In- 
close 35 or 50 cents for samples and full 
particulars to agents, 

Address WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P.O. Box 1134, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N.B.—A gross of our celebrated Pens 
sent to any clergyman, school-teacher, or 
postmaster who will procure us an agent 
for our Pens or Books. Mch, 2t. 





The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, - 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


ca 5 

Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.’"—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

ddress DR. J. KIDDE, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 





National Leg 
AND ARM Con- 
Giannis PANY, 676 Broad- 
aatean —. way, New York. 
Frees’ Patent Artificial Leg (a new inven- 
tion) and Uren’s Automatic Arm (commis- 
sioned by the U. 8. Government) are the 
best substitutes for the Natural Limb ever 
invented. Circulars giving a full deserip- 
tion of the limbs. price, etc., sent free by 
addressing FREES & GILMORE, 
= br 676 Broadway, New York. 








Improved Phonography 
taught by an experienced Reporter in half 
the usual time. Success guaranteed in 
three months. Taught by mail, in classes, 
and privately. Situations secured for his 
proficient pupils. Address TEACHER, 
care PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (eor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), %0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Jb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 28 per Ib; 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per lb. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 





- COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 85c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 5c. 
per lb. 





Parties sending club. or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to ‘‘ The Great American Tea 
Company.” . 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘* Nos, 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-ojjice 
Box, 5643, New York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 
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MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL WEEKLY 
RURAL, LITERARY, FAMILY, AND BUSINESS NEWSPAPER. 
Vol. XX., for 1869, Enlarged, Beautified,.and Improved. 
Nearly doubled in size, and materially improved in contents and appearance on the 


commencement of its Twentieth Year and Volume (Jan. 2, 1869), this Journal is now 
concededly the 


LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD! 
The Rural New Yorker is noted for its Ability, Independence, Progressive Spirit 
Moral Tone, and Refined Taste, and has for years received the highest praise from an 
intelligent People and a discriminating Press. No journal of its class equals the Rural 
in quality, quantity, variety, and value of contents. It embraces more and better Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural, Literary, News, and Commercial Matter, with numerous dllus- 
trations, than any other journal, and is by far the largest, best, cheapest, and most com- 
lete Rural, Literary, Family, and General Newspaper combined, obtainable. We prom- 
ised to make the 2wral for 1869 the 


, BEST WEEKLY IN ITS SPHERE, 
and for evidence that it is such see the paper, compare it with any other, and decide. 
Its Editors and Contributors are experienced journalists and practical and scientific 
men and women, who know whereof they affirm. The staff includes a number of the 
most distinguished writers in the country on the branches which are their specialties, 
yet the Zura relies more upon the character of its matter than the names of celebrities, 


CIRCULATION AND FACILITIES. 

The Rural has a Continental circulation and metropolitan position. Its subscription 
Receipts during the past month exceeded those of any preceding ‘hree months since its 
establishment in 1850. With offices in New York City and Rochester—the great busi- 
ness and commercial metropolis, and the heart of a famed rural district—it possesses 
unequaled facilities for making the Rural the best journal of its class in the world. 

Whether located in country, village, or city, you, your family and neighbors want the 
ftwratl, for it is superior in value, purity, and variety of contents, and adapted to the 


wants of all. uy 
FORM, STYLE, TERMS, ETC. 

The Lura is published on a mammeth sheet, comprising sixteen large double quarto 
pages of five columns each, making it the largest illustrated paper in America! It is 
printed in superior style, and arranged with taste in departments devoted to or treating 
upon subjects of much interest and importance to country, suburban, and urban residents. 

TERMS.—Single Copy, $3 a year; Five Copies, $14; Seven for $19; Ten for $25, etc. 
Now is the time to subscribe and form clubs! Liberal inducements to Local Club 
Agents, Specimens, show bills, etc., sent free. Post-oflice money orders, drafts, and 
registered letters at our risk. Address D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


NOTICES OF THE RURAL NEW YORKER. 


Moore's Rural New Yorker, since its size was doubled at the opening of this year, is 
the largest and handsomest Agricultural Weekly in America. It was always one of the 
best. e hear, without surprise, that its subscriptions are double those of any former 
year.—WV. Y. Tribune....The Rural New Yorker has now for nearly a score of years been 
an honor to journalism. Excellent and pure in its literary contents, abounding in timely 
information on all matters pertaining to Agricultural and Rural Affairs, and tasteful to 
fastidiousness in its arrangement and letter-press, its unrivaled success is assured.—N. 
Y. Hvungelist....Our opinion of it we will put down in italic, in these words: For the 
Family, the Rural New Yorker is the_best newspaper in ail this lund.— Columbus ( Ohiv) 
Gazelie....No doubt the Rural New Yorker stands at the head of papers of its class in 
America, There have been many imitators, and some conducted with ability, but none 
compare with the Rural.— Ohio Bulletin....The Rural is not only a fayorite in the rural 
districts, but deservedly popular in the cities. No newspaper in any country ever ran a 
more prosperous career.—Louésville (Ky.) Journal....Moore’s Rural New Yorker is the 
best Farm and Fireside Journal in America, and has justly earned all its devoted editor 
claims for 1t.— Chicago Daily Democrat....Without exception, the best Agricultural and 
Family Newspaper. Mr. Moore lately received a $1,000 draft for one club of new sub- 
scribers.—Iinnesota Statesman....The Ruralis the most elegantly printed, ably edited, 
widely circulated, and heartily welcomed paper, as a whole, which now finds its way 
among the people.— West Branch (Pa.) Bulletin. 


Clarke’s New Method for 
MELODEONS AND REED ORGANS. 
Just PuBLisHED.—A Comprehensive Sys- 
tem of Instruction, and an Improvement 
on all other Methods for the Simplicity and 
Progressive character of its Studies, Ex- 





Teachers Expecting Po- 
sitions for Spring Term, through AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, should appl 
now. pea aids Form sent on denied. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, No. 14 Bond St. 





A Retired Lawyer, who 


achieved great success in his profession, 
reads every page of text books with law 
students and young lawyers, explaining in 
detail the cases and principles, and making 
numberless applications to practice, there- 
by imparting a vastly greater mastery of 
law than ean be acquired in a law office or 
college, and in one-fourth the time. Ad- 
dress LAWYER, care PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 1t.* 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Laigut Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desiring such. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


The Christian Intelligencer 
is a Family Religious Newspaper. It is 
ublished weekly at.103 Fulton Street, 
New York, and is the organ of the Rr- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMpRICA. On the Ist 
of January it commenced its Fortieth Vol- 
ume, enlarged in size and otherwise im- 
proved. It is now the largest. folio reli- 
ious paper in this country. It has long 
een known and cherished for its fidelity to 
principle, its catholicity of spirit, and its 
fullness ofinformation. It numbers amon 
its writers many eminent divines an 
scholars of our country, and aims to give 
the freshest sing na respecting current 
events. Rev. E. R. Atwater, Editor. 
Terms: $3 ep year, by mail; $3 50 
by carrier. To Ministers, $2 00; to Theo- 
logical Students, $1 50. : 
3t. CHARLES VAN WYCK, Publisher. 





Christian Leader (late ** The 


AMBASSADOR”), a Universalist Family 
Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson, editor, will 
be issued January 1, 1869, and contain 
sermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D., 
and others. It will also contain articles 
from the best writers in the denomination. 

It means to be a “live paper” for men, 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the journey. 

Mrs. C. A. Soule, editor of the ‘‘ Guiding 
Star,” will have charge of the Children’s 
Department. Terms, $2 50 a year, in 
advance. Address WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
Christian Leader, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Feb. 3t. 


The Tanite Emery Wheel 


cuts fast, does not pipe gum, heat, or 
smell, andischeap. Yor circulars, address 
THE TANITE CoO., Stroudsburgh, Pa. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Pryz Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of Te on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CO 
STANTINE, 43 Ann St., N. Y. 








Jan., tf. 





Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 





ercises, Scales, Voluntaries, and Récreative 
Pieces,—containing an admirable selection 
of Choice Pieces of — grade of difficulty, 
from favorite and popular authors; adopt- 
ing for Reed Organs the System so success- 
fully carried out for the Piano-forte in 
‘*Richardson’s New Method” for the latter 
Instrument. Arranged expressly for Cab- 
inet, American, Metropolitan, Prince & 
Co., Carhart & Needham, Burdett, Esty, 
and all other Reed Organs; also for the 
Melodeon and Harmonium. ‘By WILLIAM 
H. CLARKE, Author of ‘‘The American 
Organ Instructor.’ Price, in Boards, 
$2 50. Sent post-paid. O. DITSON & 
CO., 277 Washington Street, Boston. C.H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N.Y. It. 


Book Agents Wanted. Far- 


mers, farmers’ sons, ministers, school 
teachers, and men and women generally, 
who wish honorable and remunerative 
employment, should take the agency for 
McKENZIE’S TEN THOUSAND PRAC- 
TICAL RECIPES, the most popular and 
valuable work of the kind yet published. 
Address WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
163g East Washington Street, prameepot, 
Ind. Mch. 2t. 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 


Icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; inciuding the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 











Music for Churches and 
Sunday-schools. The Best ORGANS and 
MELODEONS furnished ‘ on @ new chari- 
ty plan,” at very little cost to individuals, 
by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 
York. Send stamp for particulars. 


“Church of the Strangers,” 
New York.—Visitors to the city of New 
York are informed that they will find Di- 
vine. Service every Sunday, in the Large 
Chapel of the University, Washington 
Square, at 103g A. M, and at 74% P. M. 
The evening service in summer is at 8 
o'clock. Waverly Place, immediately north 
of the New York Hotel, out of Broadway, 
runs west to Washington Square, on the 
east side of which is the University. The 
entrance to the church is the main door of 
the University. University Place cars run 
from the door of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
to the door of the Church. From the St. 
Nicholas and Metropolitan, take the ears 
corner of Broadway and Broome, leave at 
Waverly Place, and go west one block. At 
the Astor House, take University Place cars 
leave at Waverly Place, and go west one 
block. Strangers will find cordial welcome 
and polite attention. 

The pastor is the Rey. Dr. Deems, whu 
devotes himself to the spiritual interests 
of strangers. If any be sick, let them 
address him a note by mail, as ‘* Pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, N. Y.,” and it 
will reach him. The ladies who compose 
the“ Society of the Sisters ofthe Stranger” 
procure medical, legal, and spiritual help 
for strangers in perplexity, distress, or 
sickness. Address, ‘t Sisters of the Stran- 
ger,” care Rey. Dr. DBEMS, N, Y. 
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Mechanical Movements. 
The useful volume of ‘Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements ever published , and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. ‘The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—should induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 

thé country. 

A liberal discount will be allowed to can- 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towns, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canyass for it in 
those places. : 
BROWN, COOMBS & O©O., Publishers, 

Office of the ‘‘ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Vol. XI1V.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the Capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O, address, of 
oilicers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Louis and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
thosé who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HoMESTEAD AND 
Farm JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PACKARD’S MONTHLY—VOLUME 2, 1869. 


Changed in form, enlarged, and greatly improved, The most Beautiful, Lively, Wide- 
awake, Talented Magazine in the Country. ; 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1 A YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 

This is, by universal consent, the popular Magazine of the day. It differs from most 
other periodicals in being thoroughly readable from beginning to end. It knows noth- 
ing about ‘tthe dignity of dullness.” It is sharp, incisive, wide-awake, and in the very 
best sense, sensational. Jt grapples with the evils of the day and presents them as they 
are, Without mitigation or remorse. It is well understood that for things which go right 
to the hearts of the people—things new and interesting, things useful, things beautiful, 
and things good in every respect, PAcKARD’s MonTHLY is the place to look. It is the 
young men’s Magazine, and consequently, the old men’s Magazine and the young 
women’s Magazine. It is the favorite Family Magazine, and full of interesting matter 
for everybody. - 

It has the best contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere of labor, and 
the best remuneration for its efforts in the good it is destined to accomplish, ¥ 

It is the cheapest periodical in the country, notwithstanding that it is the best. It 

rows upon its readers like the love of a beautiful woman; and young men can as well 
do without ore as the other, It has attained toa circnlation never before approached 
by a new literary enterprise, and the reason is, that it has been mindful of the people’s 
needs, and has not been afraid to take hold of live questions, and to treat them in a live 
manner. 

The reputation which it has achieved has been honestly earned, in giving to the public 
something that was wanted. The publisher has believed that an honest, out-spoken 
high-toned Magazine could be readily and extensively introduced, without resorting to 
fictitious literature. He believes that truth is not only stranger than fiction, but more 
carnestly desired, more beneficent, and if properly presented, more palatable, and this 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


A DICTIONARY OF DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING: containing a brief ac- 
count of all the Substances and Processes in use in the Art of Dyeing and Printing Tex- 
tile Fabrics; with Practical Receipts and Scientific Information. By CuarLxEs O'NEILL, 
Analytical Chemist; Fellow of the Chemical Society of London; Member of the Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society of Manchester; Author of “Chemistry of Calico Printing 
and Dyeing.” ‘To which is added An Essay on Coal Tar Colors and their Application to 
Dyeing and Calico Printing. By A. A. Fesquet, Chemist and Engineer. V 7ith an Ap- 
pendix on Dyeing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 
1867. In one volume, octavo, 491 pages. Price, $6 00. 

A SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO DYEING. By James Napier, F.C.S. 
A new and thoroughly revised edition, completely brought up to the present state of the 
Science, including the Chemistry of Coal Tar Colors. By A. A. FEsQuet, Chemist and 
Engineer. With an Appendix on Dyeing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Uniyersal 
Exposition, Paris, 186%. Illustrated. In one volume Syo, 410 pages. Price, $5 00. 

THE ART OF DYEING, CLEANING, SCOURING, AND FINISHING, on the 
most approved English and French Methods; being practical instructions in dyeing 
Silks, Woolens, and Cottons, Feathers, Chips, Straw, etc. Scouring and cleaning Bed 
and Window Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, etc. French and English Cleaning any Color or 
Fabric of Silk, Satin, or Damask. By TsHomas Love, a working Dyer and Scourer. 
Second American Edition, to which are added General Instructions for the use of Anil- 
ine Colors. . In one volume 8vo, 843 pages. Price, $5 00. 

THE DYER’S INSTRUCTOR: comprising practical instructions in the Art of Dye- 
ing Silk, Cotton, Wool and Worsted, and Woolen Goods, as Single and Two-colored 
Damasks, Moreens, Camlets, Lastings, Shot Cobourgs, Silk Striped Orleans, Plain Or- 
leans, from White and Colored Warps, Merinos, ‘Woolens, Yarns, etc. Containing 
nearly Eight Hundred Receipts. To which is added a Treatise on the Art of Padding; 
and the Printing of Silk Warps, Skeins, and Handkerchiefs, and the various Mordants 
and Colors for the different styles of such work. By David SmiTu, Pattern Dyer. Fourth 
American Edition. In one volume 12mo. Price, $3 00. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF WORSTEDS AND 
CARDED YARNS: Comprising Practical Mechanics, with Rules and Calculations ap- 
plied to Spinning, Sorting, Cleaning, and Scouring Wools ; the English and French 
Methods of Combing, Drawing, and Spinning Worsteds and Manufacturing Carded 
Yarns. Translated from the French of CuarLes Leroux, Mechanical Engineer and 
Superintendent of a Spinning Mill. By Horatio Parnu, M.D., and A. A. FEsquet, 
Chemist and Engineer. Illustrated by Twelve Large Plates. To which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing Extracts from the Reports of the International Jury, and of the Arti- 
sans selected by the Committee appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts, London, 
on Woolen and Worsted Machinery and Fabrics, as exhibited in the Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1867. In one volume 8vo. Price, $5 00. 

THE MODERN PRACTICE OF AMERICAN MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS: 
Including the Construction, Application, and use of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for Bor- 
ing Cylinders, and Hollow Work generally, with the most Economical Speed for the 
same; the results verified by actual practice at the Lathe, the Vice, and on the Floor. 
Together with Workshop Management, Economy of Manufacture, the Steam-Engine, 
Boilers, Gears, Belting, etc. By Eapert P. Watson, late of the ‘‘ Scientific American.” 
Illustrated by Eighty-six Engravings. A New Edition. In one volume 12mo. $2 50. 

PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM AND MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION. Com- 
prising the Principles of Mechanism, Wheels and Pulleys, Strength and Proportions of 
Shafts, Couplings for Shafts, and Engaging and Disengaging Gear. By WiLuiAm Fatr- 
BAIRN, Esq., C.E., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G:8. Illustrated by over 150 Wood-cuts. A New 
Edition. 12mo. $2 50. my 

MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY: Including the Application of the Art to 
Manufacturing Processes, By JAMES Narrer. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated by engravings, In one volume 8yo. $2 00. 

PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S COMPANION: containing Rules and 
Regulations in everything relating to the Arts of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glass Staining, with numerous Useful and valuable Receipts; Tests for the Detection of 
Adulteration in Oils and Colors, and a statemeut of the diseases and accidents to which 
Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers are particularly liable, with the simplest methods of 
Prevention and Remedy. With Directions for Graining, Marbling, Sign Writing, and 
Gilding on Glass. To which are added CompLetTe INSTRUCTIONS FOR COACH PAINTING 
AND VARNISHING. A new edition. 12mo, cloth. $1 50. 

AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT’S ASSISTANT, By WILLIAM CarTER 
Huenes. Anew edition. In one volume 12mo. $1 50. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF HENRY C. CAREY: comprising ‘‘ Harmony 
of Interests,”’ ‘*‘ Letters on International Copyright,” ‘‘ Money,” ‘+ Letters to the Presi- 
dent,” ** Financial Crisis,” ‘The Way to Outdo England without Fighting Her,’ ‘‘ Re- 
sources of the Union,” ‘The Public Debt,” ‘‘ Contraction or Expansion,’ ‘*The Na- 
tional Bank Amendment Bill,” ‘* British Free Trade,”’ ‘‘ Review of the Decade 1857-67,”’ 
* Reconstruction,” ‘*The Finance Minister,” ‘‘The Currency and the Public Debt.” 
One volume 8vo, cloth. $4 50. 

_A MANUAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Condensed from Carey’s ‘ Principles of Social 
Science.” By Kare McKran. A newedition. One volume 12mo. §2 25. 

The Text-Book of the Universities of Berlin (Prussia), Pennsylvania, and Michigan, 

and of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, Lafayette Collegs, etc., etc. 





(8~ The above, or any Books, will be sent by mail, free of postage. at the publication 
price, to any address. Remittances should be made by drafts, or post-oflice orders, or 
in registered letters, Address 8. R. WELLS, PvsiisHer, 

889 Broadway, New York. 














belief has been more than confirmed in the unexpected and wholly gratifying success 


which his efforts have met. 


Each number of the Magazine contains thirty-two pages, royal octavo, printed in fine 
but very clear type on good paper, and suitably illustrated. 
It is wholly original, and commands some of the very best writing talent in the coun- 


try. Among its regular contributors are— 
HORACE GREELEY, 
OLIVER DYER, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
GEO, WAKEMAN, 
NATHAN D. URNER, 
THOS. W. KNOX, 
ALICE CARY, 


E. A. POLLARD, 
LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK, 
GEO. W. BUNGAY, 
EDWARD CARY, 
JOEL BENTON, 
JAMES G. CLARK, 
EDWARD DE LEON, 

, Ete., ete., etc, 


JAMES PARTON, 

OLIVE LOGAN, 

AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 

¥F, J. OTTARSON, 

J. AUSTIN SPERRY, 
HOWARD GLYNDON, 
JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 


‘ CLUB RATES. 
1.—Any person sending us six new subscribers may retain one @ollar for his 


commission. 


2.—Any person sending us eleven new subscribers may retain teo dollars for his 


commission. 


3.—Any person sending us twenty-five new subscribers may retain jive dollars for his 


commission. 


4,—Any person sending us thirty-two new subscribers may retain eight dollars for his 


commission. 


ta A copy of Wintrams & Packarp’s ‘“‘Gems of Penmanship,” price $5, will be 
au as a premium to any person sending us $24 for 32 new subscribers, before May 1, 


City subscribers will need to remit 12 cents additional for postal delivery. § i 
in the British Provinces should remit 24 cents additional Sopeicany of aa 
Remittances should be made, when at all convenient, by post-office order, or draft on 


New York. 


8. S. PACKARD, 937 Broadway, New York. 





Drs. Browning & Larkin 
have opened a Health Institute at 23 and 
25 East Fourth Street, N. Y., between 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many 
advantages to Invalids. 

In connection with general hygienic 
treatment, they have combined the Parkish 
and Russian Baths. The Swedish Move- 
ment Rooms will be second to none. We 
consider the proper application of the 
movements incalculably important in the 
treatment of Uterine Diseases, Paralysis, 
Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Torpidity 
of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of 
Extremities, etc. Every attention will be 
piven to secure that greatest of earthly 

lessings—Health. Invalid ladies will be 
under the especial care of Dr, Harriet H. 
Hofiman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients and friends. 
Dr. Browning’s large experience in con- 
ducting a Health Institute will assure his 
numerous friends that he will labor earn- 
estly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. And, indeed, the proprietors in- 
tend theirs to bea pleasant ome, where 
guests will receive every attention con- 
ducive to their comfort: Transient and 
permanent boarders accommodated. 


The. Christian, 60 Cents! 


A large, live, 8-page monthly religious and 
family paper, containing incidents, records 
of providences, sketches, music, poetry, 
true stories, pictures, reading for young, 
old, saints, and sinners. No sectarianism, 
controversy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent 
medicines. 60 cents a year; 10 copies $5. 
For Sunday-schools, 10 copies $4. Send 
10 cents for 3 specimens before you forget 
zt. Vol. 4 begins Jan., *69. More than 
1,000 pages new, live tracts, for $1, Ad- 
dress L. HASTINGS, Scriprurau 
Tract ReEvrosirory, 19 Lindall Street, 
Boston, Mass, Apl. 4t. 


Woolen Remnants 
AT FAOTORY PRICES. 
(=~ Samples and prices sent free. Ad- 
dress PAUL, the Remnavt Man, Provi- 
dence, R. I. March 2t. 


Neto slusic. 





Cts. 
A Poor Girl’s Letter—from the Op- 
era “ La Perichole 7 te eesee ess. 35 
For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
COTIDA xi. «isis tise rac leee ectepieees 
Spaniard and Captive Indian 
Maid— La Perichole”......-...... 40 


Perichole Waitzes—containing the 
Letter Song, ‘‘ Merry Dames,” and 
“Three Cousins *’—for Piano........ 50 
For Violin, Flute, Accordeon, or Con- 

cerita, ACh... ss msmsr eee eae 

Velocipede Galop—Henry von Gnde- . 
ra — illustrated title; very brilliant 


NIURLCS AOL PAROS en oa uit ise Slama 50 
For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
CRLhINA, PACK hates js ae dee eaeetod 
Kitty McGee—new song and chorus 
by Henry AUucKker... ..2saba aed ts pas 85 
For Violin, Flute, or Accordeon, each 15 
Little Maggie May—for Piano..... 85 
For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
éertina, ‘Cheb... .. 8... alse oniede ss. 15 
Telegram Waltzes—by Strauss; for 
Pianows Hee... eR Oe toes 40 
For Violin, Flute, Accordeon, or Con- 
certina, each........5 Ph et as 
You'll Sometimes Think of Me 
pone Hor PiabOdsew sweets 80 
For Violin, Flute, or Accordeon. ... 15 
Pretty Little Sarah—song and cho- .— 
TUG Sestak 7 vee eer eee 35 
Schott isch—for Piano. ............... 20 
For Flute, Violin, or Aceordeon..... 15 
Bellow That Looks Like Me— 
song and chorus......--..-.- age 35 
For Flute, Violin, or Accordeon ..... 15 
Ha~foozle-am—comic song and cho- 
S311 H ok tice isaete Shiekaeae Bare eee 35 
For Flute, Violin, or Accordeon ..... 15 
On the Beach at Long Branch— 
song by Lingard.........++.+-eeee+- 30 


For Violin, Flute, or Accordeon,..... 15 


Music mailed free of postage to any ad- 
dress in the U.S. on receipt of the marked 
price. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 
4125 Broadway (second door above Twen- 
ty-fifth Street), 


ew York, 


ee Se 





Contents of 


—_—_~ 


Introduction, — Physinognomy De- 
fined, A Historical Sketch, Advent of Lava- 
ter, Modern Writers, Physiognomy To-day, 
Universally Practiced, Emerson on Physiog- 
nomy, Solomon, Benefits of Physiognon.y, 
Matrimonial Hints, Its Application to busi- 
ness, Self-Improvement, Harmony of Physi- 
ognomy with Phrenology. 


An Account of Previous Sys- 
tems,.—System of Layater, General Rules, 
The Forehead, The Eyes, The Eyebrows, 
The Nose, The Cheeks, The Mouth, The 
Chin, The Forehead and Mouth, Stupidity, 
Folly, Sophists, Knayes, Women, Caution, 
The Smile, To be Avoided, Thinkers, Cau- 
tions, Manly Character. Alexander Walker's 
System, General Rules, The Menth, The 

ose, Tho Eye, Theo Har, The Chin and Jawa, 
_ Dr. Redfield’s System, Analysis of Man, The 
Twelve Qualities, Names of Physiognomical 
Signs according to Dr. Redfield, Classification 
of Faculties, Practical Examples, with Illus- 
trations, 


Structure of the Human Body. 
—The Mechanical System, TheBones, The 
Ligaments, The Muscles, Thorax and Pelvia, 
Vital System, The Lymphatics, The Blood- 
Vessels, The Glands, The Heart, Mental 8ys- 
tem, The Organs of Sense, Tho Cerebrum, 
The Cerebellum, The Spinal Cord and its Con- 
nections, amply illustrated with Engravings. 


General Principles Stated.— 
Law of Correspondence, w of Homogen- 
eousness, Law of Special Development, Law 
of Quantity, Law of Quality, Law of Tem- 
perapens Law of Form, Taw of Distinct 

unctions, Law of Latency, 


The Temperaments Defined.— 
The Ancient Doctrine, Modifications, Brain 
Left Out, Dr. Spurzheim’s Description, The 
New Classification, The Motive Tempera- 
ment, The Vital Temperament, The Mental 
Temperament, Nervous, Bilious, Sanguine, 
and Lymphatic. (Illustrated.) 


Wan and Woman Compared. 
—Size, Venus and Apollo, General Form, 
Sex in the Features, Phrenological Differ- 
eaces, Physiognomica: Distinctions, Lava- 
ter’s Antitheses, Let Man be Manly and let 
Woman be Womanly. 


General Forms of Faces.—The 
Oblong Face, The Round Face, The Pyriform 
Face, Profiles, Facial Angles, with illustra- 
tions, an interesting study. 


Outlines of Modern Phrenol- 
ogy.—Phrenology Defined, As an A 
Basis, First Principles, Names, Numbers an 
Location of Organs, Symbolical Head, Defi- 
nition of Organs, Domestic Propensities, 
Belfish Propensities, Aspiring and Governing 
Organs, Moral Sentiments, Perfective Facul- 
ties, Perceptive Faculties, Literary Faculties, 
Reasoning Faculties. 


Anatomy of the Human Face, 
—Framework of the Face, Muscles of the 
Face, Bones of the Head and Face, Sinuses 
of the Fave, Muscles of the Eye and Eye- 
brows. 


The Human Chin, Whatit In- 
dicates.—Chin and Cerébellum, Love or 
Amativeness, Chins Classified, The Pointed 
Chin, The Indented Chin, The Narrow Square 
Chin, The Broad Square Chin, The Broad 
Round Chin, Will or Determination, Scorn 
and Contempt, Economy Indicated in the 
Chin. 

The Jaws and the Teeth.— 
Comparative Anatemy, Heads of the Wolf 
and the Sheep Compared, A Sign of Animal- 
ity, The Jaws and Diet, Destructiveness, 
Love of Overcoming, Signs of Physical De- 
generacy. 


The Human Mouth Indicates 
Character.—The Mouth Tells Tales, 
General Remarks, The Lips and the Affec- 
tions, Philosophy of Kissing, Friendship, 
Hospitality, Love in the Lips, Jealousy The 
Lips of ahaa Approbativenessa, Love 
of Distinction, Firmness and Self-Esteem, 
Gravity and Gloominess, Mirthfulness, Ani- 
male and Savages, Complacency, S8elf-Con- 
trol, Relgsenent, Dissatisfaction and Hate, 
Other Signa. 


‘All About Noses, With Hllus- 
¢rations.—Some General Remarks, The 
Nose as a Sign of Development, Noses 
Classified, the Roman Nose, Executiveness, 
The Greek Nose, Refinement, The Jewish 
Nose, Commercialism, the 8xub Nose, Un- 
development, The Celestial Nose, Inquisi- 
tiveness, Tristram Shandy on theN ose, What 
is a Cogitative Nose, The Apprehensive 
Nose, The Inquisitive Nose, A Toper’s Nose, 
Combative Noses, The Defensive Nose, The 
Irritable Nose, The Aggressive Nose, Con- 
trasted Noses, The Tasteful Nose, Memory 
- of Names, intellectual Noses, Front Views, 
Secretive Nose, The Confiding Nose, Acquis- 
itive Nose, The Economica) Nore, Feminine 


Slew Physiognomy, 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER 


AS MANIFESTED IN 


TEMPERAMENT AND EXTERNAL FORMS, 


AND ESPECIALLY IN 


“'The Human Face Divine.”’ 


BY SAMUEL R. WELLS. 
Editor Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 


NEW YORE: 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, 389 BROADWAY. 


One Large Vol. nearly 800 pages, with more than 1,000 Illustrative Engrav- 


ings, in three styles of binding—handsome embossed 


muslin, $5; heavy calf, 


with marble edges, $8; rich turkey morocco, full gilt, elegant, $10. A beautiful 
presentation book suitable for the center-table. 





Noses, National Noses, The American Nose, 
The German Nose, The English Nose, The 
Irish Nose, The French Nose, Miscellaneous 
National Noses, Indian Noses, Negro Noses, 
Mongolian Nose, Noses of the Pacific Island- 
ers, Noted Noses, Photographed Noses, The 
Noses of Sculpture, Lord Brougham’s Nose, 
Some Poetical Nodes, A Double Nose, The 
End of the Nose. 


About the Hves—Language, 
Color, and Character.—size of the 
Eye, Prominence of the Eye, Language, 
Width of the Eyes, Impressibility, The Up- 
lifted Eyo, Prayerfulness, The Downcast 
Eye, Humility, Rapture and Wonder, The 
Eyelids, Mirthfulness in the Eye, Pro- 
bity, The Eye of the Drunkard, The Color 
of the Eyes, What it Indicates, Effects of 
Climate, Blue Eyes, Blaek Eyes, Daniel Web- 
ster’s Eyes, Brown Eyes, Hazel Eyes, Gray 
Eyes, Green Eyes;Opinions about Eyes, Ex- 

ression, Children’s Eyes, Educating the 

ye, Eyes of Celebrated Persons, The Eye- 
brows. 


The Checks and the Complex= 
fon. — Temperament and Health, Com- 
plexion, Blushing, Dimples, Supposed Dis- 
coveries of Dr. Redfield, Protection, Hurling, 
Medicine, Wave Motion. Watchfulness, Rest 
and Repose, Sleep. 


What the Forehead Indicates, 
—The Blending of Phrenologyand Physi- 
ognomy, Intellectual Capacity, Perception, 

emory of Events, Reasoning Power, Wit 
or Mirthfulness, Ideality, Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, 


Signs of the Neck and Ears.— 
Vitality, Tenacity of Life, An Indian’s Opin- 
ion, Masculine Energy, Children, Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, The Ear, Tune. 


The Wair and Beard—Their 
Color, Quality, and Character,— 
Form and Structure, How the Hair Grows 
Color of the Hair, Dyeing the Hair, National 
Peculiarities of the Hair, Remarkable Length, 
Modes of Wearing the Hair, The Church on 
Long Hair, Absurdities of the Female Coif- 
fure, Natural Curiosities, Mixed Races, Cut- 
ting the Hair, Wigs, Quality of the Hair, 
Gray Hair, Baldness, Physiognomical In- 
dications, Hair, Wool, Fur, Political Sig- 
nificance of Long Hair, The Beard, he 
Modern Orientals, Greek and Roman Beards, 
Long Beards, The Church on the Beard, 
How Duprat Lost his Bishopric, A Modern 
Bull against the Beard, Beards Classificd, 
Peter the Great, The Beards of To-day, Eth- 
nology of the Beard, Uses of the Beard, 
Physiognomical Indications, Bearded Wo- 
men. < 


Human Hands and Feet — 
Varieties.—Structure of the Hand, Man- 
ual Movements, Why the Fingers are of 
Different Lengths, How we hold a Ball, 
The Ring-Finger, The Nails, Why are we 
Right-Handed, Physiognomy of the Hand, 
Hands Classified, The Long Hand, Activity, 
The Thick Hand, Vivacity, The Small, Slen- 
der Hand, Delicacy, Hand and Heart. Tum 
Foor, Bones of the Foot, The Arch of 
the Foot, Ligaments, Muscles of the Foot 
and Leg, Walking, Positions in Walking, 
Forms of the Feet, 


ag ae > a a ee ee ee 





Signs of Character in Action, 
in Walk, and in Voice.—Shaking 
Hands, Why do we Shake Hands, Charac- 
ter in the Walk, The Walk of Animals, 
The Voice, its Physiology, Differences in 
the Voice, The Voice and Character, The Na- 
sal Twang, Music and Character, The Voice 
of Devotion, Remembering Voices, Stam- 
mering, Dress Indicative of Character, ‘Tem- 
peraments and Colors, 


The Ebysloguomy of Insan« 
ity.—What is Insanity, Varieties of In- 
sanity, Celebrated Maniacs, Causes of In- 
sanity, Treatment of Insanity, Prevention, 
Physiognomical Signs of Insanity, Insanity 
is Discordance, Cranial Deformities, The 
Hair, The Skin, The Eyes, The Eyebrows, 
The Nose, The Mouth, The Mad- ouse, A 
Stretch of Insane Thought. 


Idiocy—Its Causes and Pecu- 
liarities,—Natural Idiots, Idiocy from 
Disease, Causes of Idiocy, The Brains and 
Skulls of Idiots, Education of Idiots, Signs 
Eke Dementia Illustrated, Idiots Clas- 
Bifie 


Highting Physiognomies, with 
TEExamples, — Fighting Preachers and 
Preaching Fighters, Broad Heads, Courage 
of the Narrow Heads, Fighting Noses, Strong 
Jaws, Prominent Temples, Decided Chins, 
The Signof Command. 


Effects of Climate on Charac- 
ter.—The Temperate Zones Best, The 
Man of the Tropics, Man of the Ico, The 
Men of Temperate Climates, Climate and 
Crania, Examples, Plants and Animals, 
Southern Improvidence, Northern and South- 
ern Civilization, Climate and Poetry,Thought 
vs. Feeling, Summing Up, How far is Man 
Cosmopolitan, Per Contra, Complexion, The 
Blondes Disappearing, A Theory of Com- 
plexion. 


Ethnology, or Types of Man-= 
kkind.—The Races Classified, The Cau- 
casian Race, The Mongolian Race, The Ma- 
layan Race, The American Race, The Ethi- 
opian Race. 


National Sede. Seg 
traits.—The Teutén. The German, The 
Scandinavian, The Englishman, Ancient 
Types Preserved, The Angin-Amertcan, Are 
We Deteriorating, The Future American, 
The Lowland Scot, The Highlander, The 
Welshman, The Irishman, The Frenchman, 
The Italian, The Spaniard, The Sclavon, The 
Russian, the Finn, The Magvar, The Ancient 
Greek, The Greco-Egyptian, The Roman, 
The Semite, The Arab, The Jew, The Assy- 
rian, The Ancient Egyptian, The Phenician, 
The Hindoo, The Sioux Indians, An Indian 
War Talk, The Esquimaux, The Tschuktschi, 
The Kamtschatkans, The Samoiedes, The 
Calmuck, The Patagonians, The Negro in 
America, The Papuans, The Sandwich Is!and- 
ers, The Tahitian, Other Polynesians, The 
pas oe The Siamese and the Siamese 

‘wins. 


The Physiognomy of Classes 
Silustrated.—Divines, Pugilists, War- 
riors, Surgeons, Inventors, Discoverers, Phil- 
osophers, Statesmen, Orators, Actors, Poets, 
Musicians, Artists, with Twelve Groups of 
Portraits, 


With Por- 





New Physiognomy. 





Contrested Faees— How w 

hange.—Size vs. Qua!'ty, The Ignorant 
and the Cultivated, Cruelty vs. Benevolence, 
The Two Poets, Tennyson and Beranger, 
History in the Human Face; Mr. Lincoln 
in 1860, 1865—The Two Paths. 


Transmitted Physiogmomies 
Bllustrated.—The Bourbons, The Aus- 
trian Lip, Charles Edward Stuart, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Queen Victoria and Prince 
of Wales, The Franklin Face, Remarkable 
Resemblances, ‘‘ Like Produces Like.” 


Love-Signs in the Lips, Chin, 
and Eyes. — Matrimonial Mistakes, 
Phrenological Organ of Love, Modifying 
Conditions, Temperament and Love, Love 
on the Chin, Loving Lips, How to judge 
of Compatibility and Adaption. 


Signs of Health and Disease, 
—Signs of Health, Beauty, Strength, Ac- 
tivity, Happiness, Signs of Disease, Aspect 
of the Face, Paleness, Expressions. 


Curious Changes of Coun= 
tenamce.—Assuming a Character, Can as 
Villain look like an Honest Man? Emma 
Stanley in Different Characters, Differences 
of Expression. 


Grades of Intelligence, Hu 
man and Animal.—Lavater’s Re- 
marks, The Chain of Being, An Ascending 
Series, from the Infusoria to Man, A New 
Facial Angle, Man and Animal Compared, In- 
stinct and Reason, The Phrenological View. 


Animal Heads, with Remark- 
able Contrasts.—-Broad Heads vs. Nar- 
row Heads, Strength va. Cunning, Cats and 
their Characteristics, The Grass Eaters, The 
Wild and the Cultivated, Sore Bad Heads, 
Individual Differenees, Breaking Horses. 


Comparative Physiognomy Il- 
Tustrated.—Animal 7 ypes in the Human 
Race, A Goosey, Foxy, A Great Bear, A Don- 
key, Hoggish, Dog Types, Ratsand Cats. 

Graphomancy and Chiro=- 
Imanecy.—Styles of Handwriting, and what 
they Mean, Practical Suggestions, Illustrative 
Autographs, Chiromancy or Palmistry. 


Exercises in Expression Illuas- 
trated.— Astonishment, Wonder, Curi- 
osity, Contempt, Fury, Rage and Fear, Desire, 
Hope, Terror and Vexation, Love, eto., Ex- 
pression in Animals, all appropriately Ilus- 
trated. “ 

The Great Secret of Human 
Beauty. — What is Beauty, Styles of 
Beauty, How to be Beautiful, The Rationale 
of Physical Changes, Effects of Intellectual 
Culture Love as a Cosmetic, Spiritual 
Beauty, A Sweet Temper Essential, Beauty 
Begets Lseauty, How to Improve the Com- 
plexion, Beauty of Age. 


Childhood — Remarkable Ef 
fects of Brainimg.—The Right Way 
and the Wrong, The Two Boys, and How 
they Grew Up, Hints to Parents, The Rod 
of Correction Explained. 


Character-Reading, Tlustras 
tive Examples.—Two Historians, A 
Poet in Youth and in Age, Two Ameri- 
can Poets, The Preacher and the Writer, 
A Traveller and a Legislator, The Artist 
and the Woman of the World, The Great 
English Reformers, The Observer and Man 
of Facts, The Thinker, The Lecturer and 
Reformer, The Magazinist, The Merchant, 
The Politician, The Philanthropist, The Man 
of Will and Energy, The Agitator, The Am- 
bitious Revolutionist, The Christian Gentle- 
man, The Experimenter, The Religious Meta- 
physician, The Brutal Murderer, The Hu- 
morist, The Engineer, The Traitor, The Ec- 
centric Preacher, The Journalist and Author, 
A Modern Philosopher, The Romance Wri- 
ter, The Essayist and $e An Art Writer, 
a Preacher and Poet, The Woman of Geniua, 
The Dress Reformer, The Great Historian, 
“The Old Man Eloqueat”’, The Scotch Phi- 
lanthropist, The n of the People, The 
Great Lawyer, The Eminent Jurist, The 
Father of his Country, The Ambitious Ruler, 
The Religious Reformer, The Priest and Di 
plomatist, The Pulpit Orator, The Frtend, 
The Philosophical Historian. The Delineator 
of Life and Character, The Physiognomist, 
The Founder of Phrenology, The Practical 
Religionist, The Theologian, “Sartor Resar- 
tus”, The Great Prussian. 


Interesting Miscellaneous Ad- 
denda.—Aristotle, An Ideal Head, Head 
of St. Panl, Eyebrows, Life as Been from 
Opposite Stand-points, Physiognomical Aneo- 
dotes. 

A Brief Recapitulation or 
Summing Up.—A Synopsis of the 
Work, New Illustrations Introduced, Addi- 
tional Hints, A Group of East Indians, The 
Shapes of Heads Illustrated, How to Observe 
and How to Read Character. It may be 
called an Dlustrated Excyciorrpis of Phyai- 
ognomy, Biography, and Sigrs of Character. 


GROSS. S. M. HENRY WILSON. 


From ‘‘ Winson’s Saczep QuaRTETTS,”? Vou. I- 
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migh - - ty flood that rolls, Its tor - - - rents to the main, 
man when in the grave, Can ney ---- er quit its gloom, . 























- ding place with God, 
this hope, I ‘watt Through _ toil tw - care, and grief, 
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ve --- til h’e - -- -ter---- nal morn shall wake, The slum - - ber of the tomb. 
ne’er re - call its wa - - - ters lost, From that a -  byss @ = gain. 
= = be Se eee ff 
Con moto. f_— Ritnwal Tegal, 


sing small notes in anes, aia 
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- cure from till call’d To share his bless’d a - bode. 
my apes t at ~ or course will run, And death shall bring re - lief. 
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FOREVER ie i ae LORD. 


From the Nuw Luts or me by Permission. 


Or asides eel 


Lyanté Fror- eve er orn the Lord!’ A-men, ete let. if ba Life for the dead is in that word, Tis im-mor-tali- ty. Here is the bod-y pent, 
2. My Father’s house onhigh, Home of my soul, how near At times, to faith’s as -pir-ing eye, Thy golden gates appear! Ah, then my spirit faints, 
3, Yet doubts still in-ter - vene, : Sen ae my com-fort flies; Like Noah’s dove I flit between Rough seas and stormy skies. Anon the clouds depart, 
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Ab-sent from Him I roam; Yet nightly pitch my moving tent A day’s march nearer home, nearer home, nearer home, A day’s march nearer home. 
To reach thelandI love; The bright in-he-ri-tance of saints, Je- ru- sa- lem a-boye, Home a-bove, home a-boye, Je-ru-sa - lem ‘a-bove. 
The winds and waters cease; While sweetly o’er my gladden’d heart, Expands the bow of peace, Bow of peace, bow of peace, Expands the bow of peace. 








* Sing the small notes if this cannot be taken clear and flute like, 
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“ POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN,” finely illustrated, $1. 


Send Stamps for Terms to 8. R. Wetis, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y 


Take an Agency for the Book— How to W1 
‘ HSOP’S FABLES,” Fictorial Edition. $1. 


“ SELF-EDUCATION,” $4. 


How much can I make ? 
OMY,” 1,000 engravings. $5. 


“LIFE IN JH# WESI,’ $2. 


t Pay ? 
Secular,” $1.70. 


i 
” $2.95, and “ NEW PHYSIOGN 


“CRATORY—*acred en. 


EMPLOYMENT— Will 
to Behave, end How to do Businees 


THE TFMPERANCE REFORMATION: Its History from the First Temperance Societ 


Hand Books for Home Improvement (Educational) ; 


comprising “ How to Write,” “How to Talk,” 


“ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business,” in one large volume. Indispensable. $2.25. Address S. R. Wexts, 389 Broadway, N. Y 





A new Work—Just Published. 


. plow 0 LEAD (CHARACTER: 


A New I:tuvsrraren Hand-Book of Puarenotocy and 
Puystoenomy, for the use of Students and Examiners ; 
with a Descriptive Chart for marking, and upwards 
of 170 Engravings. Price, post-paid, in 
mus'in, $1 253 in paper, $1. 


vie 


ublisher, 389 BR, adway, New ¥° 
a 9 2 
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R. WELLS, © 


One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of Phrenology and 
Physiogomy in the shortest possible time, and without burdening 
his mind with theoretical speculations, will find this just the work he 
needs. So far as any book can give him the instruction he requires, 
this willdo it: and so clear are its explanations, and so full, complete, 
and effective its illustrations, that the lack of an oral teacher will 
seem but aslight drawback. It begins at the beginning; describes 
the brain and the skull; illustrates the temperaments; shows how 
the organs are grouped together in the cranium : points out the loca- 
tion and function of each organ, with the corresponding physiog- 
nomical signs; gives practical direction for the cultivation or re- 
straint, as may be necessary, of each organ; explains fully the “ Art 
of Character Reading,” showing how to proceed in an examination, 
how to find the organs, how to distinguish the temperaments and 
other physiological conditions, and how to “take the measure” of 
each man, woman and child, so as to estimate correctly the mental and 
physical status of every subject examined. The practical applica- 
tion of the whole to the affairs of life—matrimony, education, busi- 
ness, etc.—is then pointed out ; objections answered ; and the mental 
organization required in each trade and profession described. A full 
Descriptive Chart for the marking of character is added. The work 
is thorough, methodical, carefully considered in every part; and at 
the same time simple, concise, popular in style, and adapted to the 
comprehension of everybody who can read the English language. It 
does not claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert that 
so much truly useful matter on the subjects treated, with so many 
fine illustrations, can nowhere else be found in the same compass or 
for so small a price. Just the thing for Students and Examiners. 9 


$3.50 FOR $1.50. 
A SPLENDID MAGAZINE 


AND A 


SUPERB PREMIUM. 


EVERY MONTH, 


A Magazine of Universal Literature. 


$150 PER YEAR. 
APRIL No. JUST OUT. 


“Every Moytu™ is a Magazine for all, and contains something which will interest all. 
Fiction. Romance. Travels, Adventures, Pc ems, Stories, Sketches, Facts, Fu’, and every- 
thing which can make a Magazine entertaining, instructive, and valuable, find place in 
its puges. : 

Try it It is pronounced by all to be the model of a cheap Magezine. 
tifully printed, and readable, 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER, 


A new novel by the author of ‘*The Waterdale Neigi bors,” ‘‘ Paul Massie.” &e., &e., is 
just begnn, It will be one ofthe greatest stories of the year. ‘ : 

A New Novel is in preparation, and will be commenced immediately. A magnifi- 
cent Stee] Engriving, 

THE BIRTHDAY of our LITTLE PET. 

S‘ze. 18x24 inches. Price 92/0. Sent free to every subscriber sending subscript on 
price, $1.50, 

This truly beautifnl engraving is from a painting by W. P. Frith, R. A., and is jost pub- 
lished at $2.00 per copy. It will make, when framed, a very handsome parlor or drawing- 
reom ornament, 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS AT ONCE. 


#1 50 per year; 15 Cents per copy. 
Send fift en cents for specimen copy, and Premiums to Ciubs. 


C. H. JONES & CO., 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Large and beau- 


Address 











THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSLOGNOMY 


COMBINED :—CONVENTS FOR THE YEARS 


1865.—Almanac for a Hundred Years. 
Physiognomy Illustrated. 

DEBATE IN CRANIA. 

Fighting Physiognomies Illustrated. 

The Color of the Eye. 

The Five Races of Man Illustrated. 

Great Men used to Weigh More. 


18 66.—Andrew Johnson, 

Abraham Lincoln, 

Julius Cesar. 

Character in the Walk. 

The Mother of Rev. John Wesley. 

Character in the Eyes. 

Practical Uses of Phrenology. 

STAMMERING AND STUTTERING— 
A Cure. 

Lieut.-Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant. 

The Red Man and the Black Man 


1867 .—Names of the Faculties. 
Hindoo Heads and Characters. 
ABOUT FAT FOLKS and LEAN FOLKS. 
Immortality—Scientific Proofs. 
Thonaas Carlyle, the Author, 

How to Study Phrenology. 

The Jew—Racial Peculiarities. 
Civilization and Beauty. 

The Hottentot or Bushman. 

Nursing Troubles. 

‘A Bad Head— Antoine Probst. 
Forming Societies—Ilow to Proceed. 
Matrimonial Mistakes. 

Something about Handwriting. 

How to Conduct Public Meetings. 
Author of the “* Old Arm-Chair.”’ 

Rey. James Martinean, the Unitarian. 


1868. A Brief Glossary of Phreno- 
logical Terms. 

Advancement of Phrenology. 

Circassia, and the Circassians. 

JEALOUSY—Its Cause and Cure. 

Temperament and Natural Languages. 

Voices—What they Indicate. 

Rulers of Sweden.— What Makes a Man? 

MARRIAGE OF COUSINS—Its Effects. 

George Peabody, the Banker. 

Senator Wilson, American Statesman. 

Bad Heads and Good Characters. 

D'Israeli, the English Statesman. 


A Word to Boys.—A Young Hero. 

Lines on a Human Skull. 

Palmer, the English Poisoner. 
Self-Reliance—A Poem. 

The Bliss of Giving.—The World to Come. 
od of Character in the Eyes. 
Where to Find a Wife. 


Heads of the Leading Clergy. 

Heads of the Most Notorious Boxers. 
Fate of the Twelve Apostles. 

Two Qualities of Men.—Home Courtesies. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Language of the Eyes. 

Phrenology and Physiology. 
Brigham ‘oung.—Richard Cobden, 
Phrenology at Ilome. 

Major.-Gen, William T. Sherman. 
John Bright—With Portraits. 


Dr. Pusey, the ‘* High-Churchman.” 

Froude, the Historian. 

Thiers, the French Statesman. 

John Ruskin, the Art-Writer. 

Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

A Chartered Institution. 

Significance of Shaking Hands. 

Wanted Competent Phrenologists, 

BASHFULNESS — DIFFIDENCE — TI- 
MIDITY. 

Eminent American Clergymen. 

The Spiritual and Physical. 

Ira Aldridge, the Colored Tragedian. 

Influence of Marriage on Morals, 

The Bones of Milton. 

New York Society Classified. 

To-Day—A Poem. 





Rev. Peter Cartwright, the Pioneer. 
Victor Hugo, the Romancist. 

Miss Braddon, the Sensational Novelist. 
How to Become a Phrenologist. 
Monsieur Tonson Come Again, 

Mind Limited by Matter. 

The Two Paths of Womanhood. 
Cause of Tl] Health. 

Bismarck, the Prussian Premier. 

To Phrenological Students. 

General Business Matters, 

Phrenology and its Uses. 
Testimonials from Distinguished Men, 





1869.—The True Basis of Education. 
Rey. John Cummings.—Blind Tom. 
What Can I Do Best? 

The English Miners. 

Nature’s Nobleman (Poetry). 

Eminent American Clergymen. 

Power of Example. 

The Uses of Culture.--True Heroes. 

Dry Bones of Science. 


MIRTHFULNESS—WIT—HUMOR, 


Weight of Brains. 

Cannibal of Australia. 

Wilkie Collins.—Hepworth Dixon. 
Victor Cousin. 

Temperament of Cattle. 

How to Study Faces. 

A Convention of the Faculties. 
Instruction in Phrenology, etc. 


Upward of 250 pages, and more than 250 Illustrative Engrayings, 
Pick, by first post, in paper covers, 75 cents; in muslin, $1. 


Address, 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








ORATORY 


Or, the ExTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKER. 


Public Meetings according to the best Parliamentary forms, 


SACRED AND SECULAR ; 


Including a Chairman's Guide for conducting 


By Ww. PitreneGer, with 


an Introduction by Hon, Jomun A. Brnauam, M.C. A clear and succinct Exposition of 
the Rules and Methods of Practice by whiclr Readiness in the expression of Thought 


and an acceptable style may be acquired, both in composition and gesture. 
One handsome 12mo volume of 220 pages, tinted paper, post-paid, $1 50. 


boards. 


Beveled 


8. R. Weiis, 389 Breadway, New York, publisher. 

This book aspires to a place which has hitherto been vacant in the world of letters. 
Many works describe the external qualities of an oration, and a few treat of its substance. 
Not more than one or two embrace both departments, and trace the process by which 
thoughts, that may be very vague at first, find expression 1n definite and powerfully 


spoke. words. 


tions for the student, as well as diffuse and obscure. 


And even these are deficient in illustrative examples and practical direc- 


‘ORATORY ”’ covers the whole field, 


and shows in a plain and simple style how every hindrance in the way of successful 


speech may be removed. 





Early Rese Potato 


QpeE lb EARLY ROSE sent by 
mail, post paid, $1. 4 Ibs) EARLY 
ROSE, sent by mail, post-paid, $3 00. 
Kést Spring Wheat io the world; the 
ear iest and most product ve Corn ; wonder- 
fil yielding Oats—white and black—weigh- 
ing 45 pounds to the bushel: Spring Bar 
ley; Grass Seeds; Fowls; Eggs: Hogs; 
the great’ Feed Cutter. Send for the EX- 
PERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL-— most 
valuable Magazine issued in this co intry— 
only $1 -0 per year. Subscribe if you want 
to make your Farm pay. Address 


GEO. A. DEITZ, 





CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


THE 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the beet and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for magnifying minute 
transporent objects. It 
requires no focal adjust 
ment, magnifies about 100 di- 
ameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child can 
use it. It will be sent by 
mnail, postage paid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.75; or with 6 beau- 


tiful mounted objects, for $3.50; or with 


24 objects, $5.50 





United States to the Ado} tion of the Maine Liquor Law. By Armstrong. New Edition. Now ready. §1.50. Address 8. R. Wetts, New York. 
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Our perfect success in forwarding Vines-and: Plants by mail, 
and the very general satisfaction we have been able to give. have 
induced us to make arrangements for greatly enlarging this branch 
of our business. With our long experience and ineré ased facilities, 
we are able to make the most liberal offers, in al! cases guarantee- 
ing the safe carriage of al] articles mailed from our establishment. 


From the ** N. Y. Weekly Tribune.” 


“A New Comretiror.—We see that the old Fxpress Companies 
are‘finding ° new competitor. The Post-office Department carries | 
Vines and Plants for a very sma!l sum, indeed fora smaller one 
than is charged fora transfer from one Express Co. to another. In 
addition to this advantage is the greater one, that whi le there are 
Express offices only in towns of some importance, there ar Post- 
oflices every-where. The Rev. Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh, is the first 
fully to improve this opportunity. ~ Being the most successful 
grower of Small Fruits in this country, having o*e hunt dred atd 
fifty acres frem which to select, knowing from experience what 
kinds will do people most good, and being trustworthy, he ought 
to reap a reward for his enterprise.” 


© \ Months, Inclose stamps for particulars, 
ae 
83 
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From the ** American Agriculturist.” 


“One of the first to go into the business of m-iling plants was Mr. | 
Knox, of Pittsburgh, Pa., und he is so well pleased ‘with. his experi- | 
ence in this mstter, that he not only offers to. mail: plants, but | 
to guarsntee their safe arrival. His offers of ecllections of Vines, | 
ete., by mail, are worthy the attention of thoso intending to plant. 
We received plants from Mr. K. by maillong before we ever knew 
him, and-had reaso* to be satisfied with the condition 1n which they 
reached us. We have before spoken of the extent of Mr. Knox's | 
Small Fruit Establishment, at which there are ubunda:.t facilities 
for producing and packing plants, and his reputation is a sufficient 
guarantee thit he will do whathe promises.” 

For most: liberal offers by mail and otherwise, of Grape Vines 
Strawberry, Kaspberry, and Blackberry, plants; Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes, cte., in small or large quantities, send 10 cents fer 
our De sseriptive and Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

We offer stronger inducements to purchasers then ever before,} 
and guarantee satisfaction ‘both in quality of stock and prices. 

Vines and Plants for mailing must be of the best qual‘ty, end} 


gh Temperament and External Forms 


In muslin $5; heavy calf, with marbled edges, $8 


experience as to the proper mode of packiog is absolutely essential. 
Failure so often occurs from the want°of the right kindof stock, 
and knowledge as to packing, that many persons have been dis: 
couraged from ordering by mail; but our offers guarantee safety 
and satisfaction. 
Amoag other offers, by mail, in our Price List, we direet special 
attention to thefellowing:’ 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 





Free of Charge for Packing and Carriage. 
faction in Quality of Stock and Safety in Transmission Guaranteed. 
Instructions for Planting, Management, etc. . 


grown with special reference to this mode of transmission, and} 


EVERY 


MAN'S DOOR. 





Satis- 


FOR $20, 


. WE WILL SEND 


GRAPE VINES, 
ur Concord, 
6 lives, 
6 Crevelinz,. 
1 Hartford, 
1 Iona, 
1 Martha—White Concord. 


Strawberries. 
0 Jucunda—Our No. 700. 
Fillmore. 
Burrs new Pine, 
Golden seeded, 
Wilson. 
Agriculturist, 

Raspberries, 

6 Clarke, 


6 Philadelphia. 
2 Naomi, 


Blackberries, 
12 Kittatinny,. 
2 Wilson’s Early. 
. Gooseberries. 
3 American Seedling. 


Currants. 


1 


6 Versaillaise. : 

4 White Grape. . 

THE ABOVE VINE3 AND PLANTS WILL BE 

1. All No, 1, 

2. Carefully Marked. 

3. Sately Packed. 

4. Post-Paid, 

5. Their Safe Carriage guarenteed. 

6. Accompanying each Package there will ni 
printed instructions for their management 
and cultivation. 

We are induced to make the above offers. 

1. Because there are mary. points throughout the country which 

cannot. be easily reached except by mail, 

2. Where there are express facilities, the charges are often unrea- 
sonable. 

By the above ar rangement, wherever there is a Pest-office, parties 
ordering may “be sure of getting a first-class article delivered to 
them as safely as their letters, and free of charge. 

Thus every family thronghent the length and brendth of the 
country has the opportunity f securing, by a small outlay, a com- 





Grapes, *traw berries, 
Raspberries, Black berries, 
Gooseberries and Currants. 


FOR $10, 
We willsend to any Post-office address in the Un‘ted States, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Coneord. The most valusble Grape in America. 

Ives. ‘The best American Wine Grape. 

Hartford. The best very Early Grapes yet thoroughly |. 
wweveling. tested. 

Jona. | , 
Martha—White Concord. 


Strawberry Plants, 


560 Jucunda—Our No. 700. 
of all our Strawberries, 

“4 emo Second ‘nly to Jucunda. 
nrr’s w i : 

12 Golden weweane \ Best very early varieties. 

12 Wilson. The best for canning. 

12 Agriculturist. 


s of Character. As manifested throu 


pood fod jem jam pee COD 


gn 


000 illustrations, By S. R. Wxxts. In one large volume handsomely bound. 


or Si 


Raspberries. 


vm 

Pre. 

S| g 1 Clarke. Hardy and very good. 
| re) ‘= 1 Philadelphia, Hardy, good, and a great bearer. 
= Blackberries. 
. 5 2 Kittatinny. The best. 
o g ' Gooseberries. 
| Bs 2 ches ening Seedlimg. Very good anda great bearer. 
| Currants, 
a g 3 Versaillaise. The most valuable, 
‘Ay = 3 White Grape. Best White. 
Roioe 

Bc RS 





Greatly the most valuable ; 


Price by Express Loxed (uot mailable). BIA 0. Address S : 


“) pléte and valuable ‘selection of Small Fruits, 


All} orders will be filled in rotation as arrived, or at times desig- 


-|mated, as far as practicable. 


LARGE VINES and PLANTS. 


FOR: IMMEDIATE BEARING. i 


With an increased interest in 
== Small Fruit Culture, there has 
- arisen a great dem and for Vines 
* and Plants of the Jargest slze and: 
> best quality. 
is impatient of delay and those ~ 
¥ advanced ‘in life do not wish to— 
“plant for their heirs” en‘irely » 
but desire themselves to ‘ mat 
¢3} vax reuir of their doings.” We 
= regard this desire as praise- 
) worthy, While there is enjoy- 
ment in planting, cultiy ting, 
and watching the prozress oF 
% crowth, there is certainly in- 





of. our labors. © 

At considerable expense, we 
have grown and are now ,pre 
pared to furnish stock that can- 
not fail to giverentire Satisfac- 
|tton to those: manna the earliest and best results. 

Our special, Price List for Vines and Plants of the above character 
will be mailed. to all applicants, and alse, when desired. to those 


| sending 10 cents for the Descriptive and Instrated arsiogas and 


general Price List... 

Tur New Eprtion of Our Desorretiye Roa [nuustraTED SMALL 
Frurr Caratocur of 52 pages, and Paice List for. Spring of 1869, 
} contains’ much valnable inform ation for Amateurs and Professional 





\F ruit Growers, and a be sent to all applicants inclosiug 10 cents, ~ 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2” 


Phrenological Bust, designed especially for Learners, showing the exact Location of the Organs of the Brain 
R. We tts, 389 Broadway, Wy. EY. 73 ; 


Pay 


ae leet sg 
: Fed & FIGHTING: AGAINST * Witong, 


fa ALFRED L, SEWFLL, Publisher, 


Young America | — 


creased deligat in tbe fruition | B 





vi 


Special Inducements offered to. Agents to canyas for the Pareno.oaicaL. Joleais for the next. threey 
Address S..R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 prea ye New York, a 





THE ADVANCE) 


7 


. [ENLARGED] 
Full of juicy, live articles that are good fo 
Home Renting. : i 
& Address, Khe Advance, 


25 Lombard Block, Chicago, TH. 


(2 Send for eeainer copy. om Premi- 
nm dist. March 2t- 


“A cheap-and 
ef durable.method 
a paging Mag- 

! es . Papers 
Masi¢. Ex- 













} can be addad as. 
| By 

Pic ee 
34. adapted Po. 


} vical Journal, os 
© Demo Test’s 
Monthly,’ " etc. 
‘yy anail, post 
paid, 75> cts. ele 
ApDRESS 


BR WELLS. : 
889 Broadway) — 
New York, . 









GOOD BOOKS BY MAIL—ANY 


Book, Magazine, or Newspaper no matter 
where or by whom published, may. be order — 
ed at Publisher's prices, from : 

8. 8. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PEG SEG, 
eS oe ae “o" 





«and for 
Tue Goon, Tus mae AND THE Bravreevt. a 


Little a 


Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
sally to be nan BEST PAPER for Boys anp 
Grets ever published in this eaate 

It is edited by ALFRED L, SEWELL, 
EMILY HUNTINGTON, MILLER. . 
Volumes begin July or January. Back Nos. supp 
Terms, One Dollar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 


who wish to raise clubs, 






Cnieaeo, Tun. 








THE W-ERER 


PIANOFORTES. 


Are pronounced by the Musical Profession, 


-va Conservatory of Sew York i ‘i 


The Best. Pianoforces Man 


Becuwuse of thedr immense. BE ag en 
ity, 8 genes and Brillia 
Blastic Touch. wd great Duwabiiity 


4 Descriptive Circular sent on application 
N\RSROOMS. 429 Broome St, N.Y. 
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R, WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 201K.” 


Address 8." 


Tinted paper, post-paid, 1.50. 
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“NERVOUS, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Devoted to Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence, especially to 
Ethnology, Phrenology,Physiology, 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Educa- 
tion, and to all those progressive 
measures calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate and Improve Mankind socially, 
Intellectually and Spiritually. Hm- 
bellished with numerous Portraits 


-|}from Life, and other Engravings. 


Published the first of every month. 


- Students and Examiners, witha 
\ | The best work of the kind. _ Price, in muslin, $1.25 ; 
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_ the-present number, RENEWALS are now in order. 


Chart for-recording th 
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EDITOR, 


W.WOWLAND. ENG. NY. 


~ 


—— 


in paper, $1, post-paid. Address S. R, Wetts, 889 Broadway, New Yor 





k. 





—— 


$3 a year or 30c. a No,| 


8. R WEEES 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
For a Single Copy, a year, - $3.00 
For Five Copies,a year, - 12.00 


For Ten Copies, a year, - - 20,00 
And an extra Copy to the Agent. 


For Fifteen Copies a year $30, 
and acopy of ‘NEw Puysioenomy.’ 
Twenty Copies.a year, $40, and a 
“Student's Set,”? worth $10. Sub- 
scriptions will be received for one, 
or for five years, at. the above rates. 
8. R. Wetts, 389 B’dway, N. Y. 


‘aller hee SP te NAL YT RASS UE Ve RS UN ee ee 


ARACTER 4h a New Illustrated Hand-Book ot PurnnoLogy and PuysioeNnomy, for 


e’sizes of the different Organs of the Brain, in the Delineation of Character, with upwards of 170 engravings. 
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New Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Standard Works containing 50 pages. All Book- 


Sent Free on reeeipt of two three cent postage stamps. Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 8389 Broadway, New York. 
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Sent by mail by 8. R. Wauts, 389 Broadway, New York, 


principal philosophical questions discussed in his Writin 


price $4.50. 


An Examination of Sir Will 


20cts. 


OOO. 


Sell Rea] Estate, se: d 20cts. for our Land Advertiscr, published in Look form. 


J. R. DUNN & CO., Jacksonville, Ill, 


Those Wishing to Buy or 


20cts. 


buyers should have this. 


Household Blessings. THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK 


UNION WASHING MACHINE 


And Wringer. 

Admitted to 
be the best 
and most dur- 
able in the 
market, War- 
ranted to 
wash perfect- 
ly _— without 
soaking, rub- 
bing, or boil- 
ing, and will 
fave 118 cast 
= in 6 months. 
=» The Union 
= Wringer, 





with Patent Galvanized Frames, is the best 


and Jargest Family Wringer for round or 
Square tubs in the market. 

WARD'S AMERICAN MANGLE, for 
Ironing Clothes without hest—for hand or 
steam power—a perfect treasure in a laundry. 

FLUTING MACHINES. witn the latest 
improvements. FLUTING SCISSORS, SAD 
IRONS, and other laundry articles. Clcthes 
Dryers and Wringers of all kinds, 

J. WARD & CO., 
No. 31 (formerly No. 23) Cortlandt St., 
New York. 


Wringers of all kinds repaired. Send for 
Circular. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! 


Nearly Six Hundred Pages of the Choicest 
Reading for 50 cents. 





Tn order to give the people an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with their beau 
ifn] magazine, “ONCE A MONTH,” the 
publishers will send the first sia mwmbers of 
this year for 50 cents. Kash number of 
* Once A MontH™ contains 96 double-column 
pages of tle best stories and entertaining 
snd instructive reading to be found in any 
magazine in the country. The subser’ption 
price s $2a year, Its typographical beauty 
is no’ excelled, 

Send 50 cents, and you wil! get this beau- 
tiful magazine from January to June of this 
year, containing 576 pages of choice reading, 

Ad dress T $8. ARTHUR & SONS, 

809 & S11 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Does not have to be removed from the wall 
to open it. Instead of trays to lift out, it is 
arranged with drawers made very light and 
strong. 

It is much stronger, as only a small por- 
tion opens, whereas in the old style the 
whole top comes off. 

The same room in the bottom of the trunk 
for dresses and heavy clothing as in the old 
style. “ 

The Upright Patent Trunk Co., 
No. 6 Barclay St., 


june 3t. Next doorto the Astor House. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
FURNITURE, CARPETS & MATTRESSES, 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


87 & 89 BOWERY, | 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


65 CHRISTIE STREET 


130 & 132 HESTER STREET, j 
NEW YORK. 


(CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF.) 


We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely new patterns and de- 


signs for furnishing Houses throughout ever offered by one house in the City, 
ae 


and at a great deduction in price. 
Our CARPET DEPARTMENT is 


under the superintendence of H. 8, 


BARNES who is well and favorably known to the public, having been a 
long time with Sloane & Co.. in Broadway. and for the last four years with 


Lord & laylor. 


Our stock of Carpets is entirely new and well selected, this 


branch having just been added to our business, 
The MATTRESS DEPARTMENT is entirely under our supervision, all 


being made on th premises. 


Every Mattress guaranteed. 


Steamb ats, Hotels « hurches, Public Halls and Private Houses furnished 


throughout a: wholesale prices, 


The Floating Palaces—the Steamers of the People’s Line of the Hudson 


River—were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 


Second and Third Ave. Cars pass our Stores. Entrance 87 & 89 
Bowery, New York. 





SS 
The Available Causes of Disease, Insanity and Deformity. By John Ellis, M.D. 


for the People as weil as for the Profession. 


& 


S. R. Wx ts, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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The attention of ail desiring a summer resort in a healthful, pleasant and picturesque 
location, is particularly invited to this splendid Hotel, situated on the Great Suuth Bay, 
opposite Fire Island, distant five miles (A MAGNIFICENT SAIL,) one honr and fifteen 


minutes from the city. The grounds are extensive and well shaded. Rooms large and 
airy, surrounded by a beautiful country, with smooth gravelly roads leading past hand- 


some country seats and pleasant villages. 


To a number of families wishing to be together, especially those having children, this 
offers unusual attractions. ; 


Here you have the country, with drives, pleasant and well shaded walks, the salt air of 
the Ocean without its dampness, good bathing (STILL of suRF), without danger. 


The South Bay affords good Yachting, Gunning and Fishing in the bay and rivers. A 
competent man attached to the House, who will furnish men, boats, gunning and fishing 
apparatus, and superintend and accompany Beach Parties, Pic-Nics, etc. 


This House has changed hands and has been entirely renoyated. Comfortable rooms 
and a good table at moderate prices. 


BILLIARD ROOM, BOWLING ALLEY, &c. 


N.B.—Extensive Stablings. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS REQUIRED— 
A perfectly Safe Illuminating Oil—Strictly Pure—No Mixture, No 
Chemicals—Will not Explode—Fire Test 145 degrees (b ing 35 
degrees higher than is required by U. 8. Government)—U_ equ:lied 
for Brilliangy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guaranty 
Pat. Cans. Ask for Pratt’s “ Astral,” the safest and best Iilumin- 

Zs ating Oil. Zry tt. Agents wanted in every town. At wholesale 
i and retail by the Proprietors, 

Oil House of CHAS, PRATT, 
(Established in 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers and Dealers in strictly First-Class Oils, 
Box 8050. 108 Fulton St., New York. 

Send for circulars, with testimonials and price lists. 
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THE NEW SONG BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED : 


The Diadem of School Songs, 


By Prof. Wau. TiruinaHast. Its beautiful illustrations make it a decided novelty; its 
excellent and appropriate music; its carefully selected poetry ; and its superi r system 
of NT g in the elements of music, make it the very best School Music Book ever 
published, 





Its Songs are adapted to every possible occasion in every kind of School. It contains: 
, 


Academy songs; Autumnal songs; 
Wird socgs; Boatman s: ngs; 
©Common school songs; Country songs; Chants; 4 
Dedication songs; Devotional songs; Do right; 
Evening songs; Exhibition songs; Exercise; 
Flower songs; Field; Free school; Wamily circle ; 
Gymnastic songs; Graded school; good children ; 
Mfarvest songs; Holiday; Home circle ; 
AUnfant school song; Industry; 
Juvenile songs; June songs, ete. ; 
Keep-in-the right songs; Kindness; 
Labor sungs; Love songs; Littie singers ; 
Jay songs; Morning songs; Moral songs; 
Wationa, songs; Night songs; Neatness; 
Order songs; Openirg songs; Obed ence; 
Parting songs; Pastoral; Patience; Patriotic; 
oe 30DS ; 
féecess 8.ngs; Rain; Rounds in 2, 3 and 4 parts; 

Social songs; Skating; Sunshine ; Spring ; 
‘Weachers’ institute songs; Temperance; 
Weeful songs, unr valed ; 
Vacation songs; Visiturs’ songs ; 
Winter songs ; 
2Xcelsior songs ; *Xercises in sight singing; 
Woung-pe ple songs; 
66 s@actly the sungs to suit all !* 

Price, per dozen, by express, $6. Specimen mailed for 60 cents, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
Publishers, 14 Bond 8t., New York, 


{=~ Complete Illustrated Catalogue of “Everything for Schools” sent}on demand, 
with stamp. 


A i , 


By mail, post-paid, $2.00. Dr. Ellis’ Family Homeopathy, $2.00, sent by mail, post-paid, by 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED.O° 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.] NEW YORK, JUNE, 1869. [Vor. 49.—No. 6. Wore No. 366. 


—_ 


Published on the First of each Month, at $3 a year, by 
the Eprror, S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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department of labor to which few of those PORTRAIT OF RICHARD G. PARDEE. 
whom the world calls great can lay any 
claim. He was one of our most zealous | perance and sobriety. The marked pre- | mind. He was never lacking in expedi- 
Sunday-school teachers. The quiet yet | dominance of the Mental Temperament | ents, not at all wanting in plan or con- 
exacting employment of a Christian edu- | rendered him appreciative of those in- | trivance. The full top-head evinces large 
cator found in him a devoted, self-sacri- | fluences which affect the feelings and emo- | moral development. Benevolence, Spir- 
ficing workman, and a successful work- | tions; and also contributed to make him | ituality, Conscientiousness were promi- 
man, too. He possessed a fine-grained | lively,sprightly,and graceful. The broad | nent features im his character. He was 
and susceptible organization, whose ex- | forehead indicates a relish for the humor- | broad, liberal, charitable, just, and trust- | 
cellence was maintained by habits | ous and the mirthful, while at the same | ing; perhaps too generous for his own 
founded on the purest ideas of tem- | time it indicates an available, practical | interests. His head appears to have been //\ 
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rather broad at the base, thus minister- | views of creeds and denominations were lib- 


ing to his energy and activity in carry- 
x into execution his plans and pur- 
poses. The mouth shows decision, and 
the clearly defined and open eyes indi- 
cate earnestness and directness of aim. 
We would be inclined also to consider Mr. 
Pardee a man of warm feeling, of quick 
and prompt action, yet not blunt, for- 
ward, or insinuating; in fact, rather diffi- 
dent in the assertion of personal senti- 
ment or in the inauguration of original 


Ing 


measures. 


Mr. Pardee was born in Sharon, Schoharie 
County, N. Y., on the 12th of October, 1811. 
Until he had attained the age of seventeen he 
spent his time on his father’s farm, attending, 
as he had opportunity, the district school. It 
was during this early period of his life that his 
mind received those impressions which molded 
his entire after-career. He was a Sunday- 
school scholar under the superintendentship of 
Mr. W. M. Smith, a son of Goy. John Cotton 
Smith, whose earnestness and eloquence as a 
religious instructor were most potential in win- 
ning the hearts of his young charge. About 
the year 1828, young Pardee left Sharon and 
went to Seneca Falls, N. Y., where he had an 
uncle, who received him into his house. For 
a short time he acted as a clerk in the post-office 
of that town, and subsequently obtained a situ- 
ation in a dry-goods store. In Seneca Falls, 
owing to the new influences and associations 
to which his clerkship exposed him, he, for a 
time, was drawn from the consideration of re- 
ligious matters, and occupied much of his leis- 
ure in light and gay amusement; but having 
formed a connection with the Presbyterian 
Church, he became deeply interested in its 
work, and fairly commenced the career of a Sun- 
day-school teacher, in which he became after- 
ward so eminent. In 1840, he removed to 
Palmyra, in Wayne County, and was there en- 
gaged in business until 1852, when he went, 
with his family, to Geneva. A year later we 
find him in New York city, having accepted 
the position of General Agent for the New York 
Sunday-School Union. 


In this important relation he remained ten 
years, exhibiting marked enterprise and effi- 
ciency in the management of the affairs of the 
Union, developing and extending its influence, 
until it became what it is to-day, a conspicu- 
ous feature in the religious institutions of New 
York. 

Mr. Pardee resigned the agency of the Sun- 
day-School Union to labor more effectually in 
the Sunday-school, although at the same time 
he entered into the employment of a life insur- 
ance company. During the last five years of 
his life he visited nearly every State in the 
Union, attending conventions, lecturing before 
Sunday-schools and religious associations, and 
everywhere showing an indefatigable assiduity 
in the promotion of Sunday-school work. His 




















eral and tolerant. He labored with like en- 
ergy wherever he was called or invited to go, 
whether among Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, or other religious so- 
cieties. 

Although lacking in the polish and precision 
which high mental culture imparts to the ora- 
tor, he was cogent and persuasive, because his 
statements were clear, pointed, and thoroughly 
practical. His large experience furnished a 
wealth of felicitous illustration, while his cor- 
dial, hearty, yet refined manner attracted and 
held the attention. 

Mr. Pardee’s death occurred somewhat un- 
expectedly, at his residence in New York, on 
the 4th of February last. He had returned 
from a tour through the South but a few 
months before, and, it is thought, contracted, 
during that tour, the seeds of the malady which 
brought him to the temb. 

He published from time to time, in religious 
periodicals, his experiences in, and views on, 
Sunday-school matters, and also a book in the 
same line, entitled, “The Sabbath-School In- 
dex,” which is valuable for its practical sug- 
gestions to teachers. 

The publishers of the Wational Sunday-School 
Teacher, of Chicago, have made us indebted to 
them for the use of the portrait of Mr. Pardee 
which illustrates this article. 


BRAIN WAVES AGAIN. 





A PHYSICIAN writes us from Western New 
York as follows: 

8. R. Wetis—Dear Stir: T have a little ex- 
perience in support of “ Brain Wayes” that I 
desire to communicate. I am a practicing phy- 
sician; have been in practice here twenty-one 
years. Two or three years after I had com- 
menced practice I began to have strong and 
vivid impressions, as night approached, that I 
should be called out in the night to visit some 
sick person. So seldom was I deceived by 
these premonitions, that I soon learned to 
make suitable preparations with my horse 
and wagon, so as to have them convenient of 
access at night. 

Twelve years ago I moved to a place nine 
miles distant from my present locality, to en- 
gage in practice; I remained there just eley- 
en months, and then returned. During this 
eleven months’ absence the following incident 
occurred : 

Mrs. S——, the mother of two children, in 
humble circumstances, had an unusual degree 
of confidence in me as a physician. From my 
house to her residence was seven miles. 
I retained a large share of my old customers, I 
had to pass her place of residence often on my 
way to see some of them. One Friday, while 
on my return home, in passing her house I saw 
Mrs. 8 , and spoke to her. She remarked 
that one of her children was not well, but not 
sufficiently ill to require my attention. Ipassed 
on home. The Sabbath morning following I 
arose as usual and went to the barn to care for 
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my horse. I had no special calls up to my old 
neighborhood, and did not design to go up un- 
less I did have; but nevertheless I all at once 
became impressed that I must go up to my old 
place; and so strong was this feeling, that I 
was constrained to harness my horse and start. 
When I arrived in sight of the residence of 
Mrs. S——, I saw her standing in the road 
looking toward me, and as I drew near she 
feelingly and very earnestly (and to my great 
surprise) expressed her thanks that I had come, 
and said that she had been praying for me to 
come all the morning, as her child was very 
sick and she had no way of sending for me. 

One word more toward the explanation of 
the above phenomena and I have done. One 
fact stands prominent in the above incident— 
the mother’s anxiety for her sick child and her 
prayerful anxiety for her physician. I have 
often thought how fervent her thoughts must 
have been, how often she visited the road, and 
how eager her gaze in the direction of my 
home! then the fact, also, that those burning 
desires produced an effect upon me that 
brought me to her side. I think a better name 
would be brain telegraph, or telegram. 

With reference to the premonition of the night 
visits, in every instance the patient had been 
taken ill during the day, but not very seriously. 
The mother had often wanted to send, but the 
men were at work in the field, and it was not 
convenient. As night approached, the patient 
grew worse, and the parents’ anxiety increased, 
often thinking about the doctor and putting off 
sending for him, hoping that the domestic ap- 
pliances might relieve, until the case grew 
worse and the crisis was reached, when the 
message must be sent. The above are the 
facts; let him satisfactorily solve them who can. 

Yours truly, W. BE. R., M.D. 

[This subject promises to elicit considerable 
attention. All delicately organized minds have 
had experiences similar to those herein given. 
We shall be glad to receive further testimony 
from well-authenticated sources. Facts are 
plentiful, but what of its philosophy? The 
causes are what we want.—ED. ] 

————=0- <a> 


Av a festival party of old and young, the 
question was asked: Which season of life is 
most happy? After being freely discussed by 
the guests, it was referred for answer to the 
host, upon whom was the burden of fourscore 
years. He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and said: 
“When the spring comes, and in the soft air the 
buds are breaking on the trees, and these are 
covered with blossoms, I think how beautiful 
is spring! And when the summer comes, and 
covers the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are all among the branches, I think 
how beautiful is summer! When autumn loads 
them with golden fruit, and their leaves bear the 
gorgeous tint, I think how beautiful is autumn! 
And when it is sere winter, and there is neither 
foliage nor fruit, then I look up, and through 
the leafless branches, as I could never until 
now, I see the stars shine through.” 
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FE tA NAAT 
ONE. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZER. 








Srarcurne the dusty tomes of centuries, 
Wherein the histories of men are writ, 
We find sometimes a soul that seems to sit 
Like a serene indweller of the skies, 
Above the heat, the passion, and the strife, 
The pomps and pleasures of this lower life. 


The plague-like ills that fall on other men 

Light on him too; but with his steadfast face 

Set against cloud and storm, he seeks to trace 
Through all a hidden vein of good; and when 

His sense espies it, all the toil and pain 

Which brought him wisdom, he but counts as gain, 


On him the storms of Fate may madly beat, 
And evil Fortune hold him as a mark ; 
Sin may spread nets to catch him i’ the dark, 
And cunning pitfalls yawn beneath ‘his feet; 
But, with his hand in God’s, he springeth clear 
Of snare and pit, and hath no thought of fear. 


The hounds of Envy bay upon his track ; 
And secret Hate, that dareth not to hunt 
In open day, nor meet him front to front, 
Twangeth her poison arrows at his back; 
He passes, thinking of that rabble crew 
Of whom Christ said, ‘‘ They know not what they do.” 


He judges not his erring brother man ; 
Pity doth move his heart, remembering all 
The sweet deceits that lured him to his fall, 
And that however wisely he may plan, 
Who fears not God, but trusts in his own might, 
Can not but lose his way and miss the right. 


On Truth the structure of his life is built, 
Nor all the jostiings of Pride and Power 
Can move him from his fortress, his strong tower ; 
While wily Falsehood, conscious of its guilt, 
Lurks to its hiding-place, he stands secure, 
Knowing his basis firm, his building sure. 


No doubt lives in his soul; Time’s breath doth swell 
The world-ship’s shining sails, and on she strains, 
Storms burst, her crew revolt, confusion reigns, 

And all seems rushing toward the port of Hell; 

No doubt hath he who learns in Wisdom’s school 
That God omnipotent through all doth rule. 


————q(2 <> oe ——_ 


GREAT MEN—SMALL HEADS. 





A. VALUED correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing sprightly letter, and we cordially give it a 


place: 

EpitoR PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL:—In your April 
number you ave an elaborate article to prove that Napo- 
leon’s head was very large. Now, as you have proved 
that his head was very large, can you not afford to give 
your readers a list of great men with small, or remark- 
ably small, heads? 

Moore tells us that Byron’s head was remarkably 
small; and Kippis tells us that the head of Capt. Cook, 
the great navigator, was small. I have seen it in print 
that the head of Voltaire had been recently exhumed, and 
it was found on examination to be not only small, but: the 
‘“bump”’ of Veneration was developed to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Besides, I know that the head of the im- 
mortal Halleck, whose statue is soon to grace your 
Central Park, did not require a large hat. 

You seem to lean altogether toward the ‘‘ big heads,” 
ignoring the small ones. In my experience, which ex- 
tends over some years, Ihave found more wit in small 
and full-sized heads than in large ones. Why, I know of 
three heads as large as yellow pumpkins, surmounting 
physiques strong and healthy, and withal nothing re- 

-markable; and J know one little pine-apple, Byron head 
which I would not swap for a cart-load of the yellow 
pumpkins ! . 

I believe that John Stuart Mill’s head is small, but per- 
haps he ain’t anybody. I remember seeing a cast of the 
head of Sir Isaac Newton in the Yale Medical College, 
which gid not strike meas being a great head to look 
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at, though all must admit his to have been a first-class 
intellect. 

The bulk of your readers, I take it, are small men with 
small heads, and it would not be amiss to hold out to 
them the hope that they may yet be something with their 
little heads. : 

Please give us a list of clever fellows who have made a 
respectable appearance in the world with heads only 22 
inches and under. If you could only afford it, I don’t 
think it would hurt your trade, for surely you must have 
ten times the sale in Liliput that you have in Brobdig- 
nag. 

Can’t you find eleven to put in the same table with 
Byron? Such a table would lift the pall of black despair 
which is fast falling over the great majority of your read- 
ers. You have done the giants to satiety ; vouchsafe a 
few morsels to the starving Tom Thumbs. Don’t cut us 
off entirely. Letus all indulge a hope that God did not 
fix the indelible stamp of littleness upon us from the 
egg? If aman witha small head can’t be anybody, and 
Phrenology can prove it to be a law as uherring as the 
planets, why should any but the chosen few attempt any- 
thing? If tape and calipers are infallible measures of 
intellect, one can quickly decide that he must be a 
“hewer of wood anda drawer of water,’ provided his 
head does not fill the required number of inches of tape. 
How consoling is the test to the ‘dig head /”” how de- 
pressing to the little head! Very respectfully, your 
reader, J. RF. 


In response to the foregoing, we have to say 
that the doctrine, “ size the measure of power,” 
is not confined to the human brain alone, but 
to every other realm of physical things. 
Phrenologists always say, in elucidating the 
subject, that “size is the measure of power, 
other conditions being equal,” but most people 
who criticise this doctrine, or seek to find ex- 
ceptions to it, utterly fail to study the othér con- 
ditions. When we compare objects of given 
size, the quality being the same, we always find 
that there is equality of power. Everybody 
knows that hickory wood makes a good whip- 
stock, ox-bow, or cross-bow, and everybody 
looking at hickory whip-stocks would select 
the largest if he wanted the strongest. Take 
violin strings: we all know that the treble 
string is the weaker, because it is made smaller 
than the others. We compare pine timber with 
pine, oak with oak, hickory with hickory, steel 
with steel, fiddle-string with fiddle-string, and 
we find no trouble with the law of size as a 
measure of power, all the other conditions being 
understood as equal. The same is applicable 
to horses in regard to muscular power. Of a 
given breed of horses, cattle, or dogs, the larger 
is always understood to be the stronger. But 
timber differs in quality, ranging all the way 
from lignum-vite to the softest bass-wood or 
willow, and the strength and weakness corre- 
spond to quality; and he who does not study 
temperament, and understand it as he would 
the quality of anything else (as most people do 
not), will be constantly making misjudgments 
relative to the power of men, physically and 
mentally. 

Napoleon had a body and brain of the best 
quality, a most excellent temperament, and a 
large head; hence the conditions being equal, 
and the head being large, he was the great 
soldier of his age, at least great in force and in- 
telligence; but his top-head was not so high, 
and his moral perceptions were not considered 
quite up to the average of men. Some men’s 
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heads are very large where Napoleon’s was not 
so amply developed, and they have three times 
his moral force, with perhaps not one-tenth of 
his intellectual capability. 

People greatly err in judgment on the subject 
of largeness and smallness of heads. Persons 
haying the same quality of organization differ 
in the form of head, and are perhaps distin- 
guished in some department. Capt. Cook did 
not need a great head to circumnayigate the 
globe. What he needed was large perceptives, 
and the kind of energy which a roving, restless 
nature requires. In regard to the size of 
Byron’s head, we do not believe it was “ re- 
markably small.” Moore had a large head, and 
large in the upper part. Byron’s head, as our 
correspondent infers, was a pine-apple head, 
viz., large at the base, tapering upward; and 
most persons, unless they are physicians, phre- 
nologists, or ethnologists, judge of the size of 
the head by the size of the hat one wears. 
Most readers know that Byron was a dashing, 
reckless fellow, with little care or caution. 
When he said, 

** T'll publish, right or wrong ; 
Fools are my theme,—let satire be my song,” 
it evinced small Caution, not an extra degree 
of reasoning power, and a great deal of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness; hence where 
his hat came, the head was not necessarily 
large ; but below the hat line it was broad and 
amply developed. In the region of the pas- 
sions, there is no doubt Byron’s head was very 
largely developed. Besides, Byron’s tempera- 
ment was very favorable to mental activity. 
He had strong passions, but not high moral 
sentiment. He was an intellectual, imagina- 
tive, passionate animal, that neither “feared 
God nor regarded man.” He had fierceness of 
passion, clearness of perception, and ample 
imagination, but it was of a sensuous character. 
Those passionate lines indicating the state of 
his moral feeling, show also fine poetic capacity, 
but a low state of character and moral suscep- 
tibility, viz. : 
“My soulie dark. O quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear, 


And let thy gentle fingers fling 
Its melting murmurs_o’er mine ear. 


But let the strains be wild and deep, 
Nor let your notes of joy be first ; 

I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 


For it has been by sorrow nursed, 
And ached in sleepless silence long, 
And now ’tis doomed to know the worst, 
And break at once, or yield to song.” 


In regard to Voltaire, we remark that we 
happen to have a cast of his head in our col- 
lection, and we find by careful measurement 
that it is 22 inches in circumference, and of 
full size fora man weighing 150 pounds; and 
as we suppose him to have been relatively 
small, his head was large for his body. Yol- 
taire was remarkable for the fineness and in- 
tensity of his temperament. He was as fine as 
silk compared with hemp, and intense and 
terse in his constitution. His Veneration was 
large, and his character was in harmony with 
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it, He was the veriest sycophant to power and 
to men of influence; and we are informed that 
he built a chapel in a small town in France, and 
on the door-cap had this inscription engraved : 
“Dedicated to God by Voltaire.” He was 
simply a deist, and ridiculed the Christian’s 
idea of the Trinity. The Jews are deists, but 
they are not called infidels, though they do not 
acccpt Jesus as the Messiah. Voltaire lived at 
an age and in a country in which skepticism 
and ridicule were very common. 

We have seen the poet Halleck, and were 
impressed with the idea that his head was of 
good size; and lest the world should have as 
much controversy relative to it as there has 
been respecting the head of Byron, we think 
we shall take some pains soon to ascertain just 
how large a hat he wore. As a poet, Halleck 
was not prolific; and it has been a standing 
criticism that the chief defect in his writing 
was that he wrote so little. But Halleck 
seemed to be well proportioned in body and 
brain. 

In respect to the head of John Stuart Mill, 
we do not propose to discuss the question until 
we have some more positive evidence than 
a mere “belief”? Probably the Isaac Newton 
bust in the New Haven college is not a cast 
from his head, but a model, and therefore not 
a scientific representative of his case. 


We are aware that men having heads as big 
as “a pumpkin,” with strong and healthy 
physiques, may not be remarkable for talent, or 
for any high degree of mental activity or 
power. Does not our correspondent know of a 
plenty of great, loose-made horses that are not 
halfso strong and spry as a light, compact pony ? 
A head and body that are coarse, beefy, and flab- 
by, with poor conditions, can not be expected to 
amount to much, any more than a great chest- 
nut rail can be tough like a hickory pole half 
its size. Observers must always understand 
and take proper account of temperament, or 
they will be comparing tow-strings with fiddle- 
strings, hickory handspikes with pine bean- 
poles, and be led into all sorts of mistakes. 

It is true that the majority of men have not 
large heads, and it is also true that the majority 
of men are not great men. Occasionally we 
find a small man who is tough and wiry, and 
he will do more work than some great broad- 
sided man. <A two-year-old bull will master a 
Durham ox three times his size; a game-cock, 
organized for sprightliness and spirit, will con- 
quer an acre of coarse-grained, clumsy Shang- 
haies, and nobody doubts that the difference 
existing in their organization gives the smaller 
bird or beast the mastery. 

Our correspondent asks us to give a list of 
clever fellows who have made a respectable 
appearance in the world with heads of only 22 
inches and under. Aaron Burr had a 22-inch 
head, and was onc of the finest-grained men in 
the world; but there was not quite brain 
enough in the top-head to regulate his passions 
and selfish propensities, yet he had talent, and 
exemplified it. The term “ great men” is often 
misapplied. We go out into the world and 
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| find a man with large Calculation, and he be- 
comes a great arithmetician. Zerah Colburn 
was one of these men, but his greatness was 
partial, yet he became known and noted the 
world over, without a large head. Another 
has large Constructiveness, and becomes an in- 
ventor, a cunning worker in all sorts of mechan- 
ism. He may not bea man of pride, prudence, 
ambition, strong affection, or strong force of 
character ; he may not even have a strong gen- 
eral intellect, and his head might be compara- 
tively small, yet he would be great in the de- 
partment of mechanism, but not so great as he 
would have been with all the organs amply 
developed, and body enough to sustain them. 
Another has theatrical or oratorical talent. 
Another has musical talent or artistic talent, 
but not great general talent, and would make 
perhaps a poor financier, a miserable adminis- 
trator of affairs. Another is a genius at mak- 
ing money, and don’t know anything else. 
Nothing is more common than to find men in 
society who haye splendid special abilities, 
without having general talent. They are suc- 
cessful in special lines of efforts, but their gen- 
eral capacity is only medium. ‘This is true of 
certain phrenologists. Then, again, we find 
what our friend would call small heads, that 
are so harmonious in balance, and have sucha 


fineness and strength of temperament, and such - 


favorable circumstances, as to call out and train 
all the faculties, and enable the person to ex- 
emplify excellence, if not greatness, in every 
department to which he devotes his attention. 
A diamond need not be large to cut glass, for 
it is done with one sharp corner; and we may 
remark, in closing, that a want of culture sends 
to the grave “many a mute, inglorious Milton,” 
many a genius who might have made himself 
largely serviceable to the world, and sent his 
name down the ages. 

Many a farmer who follows the plow, and 
can scarcely write his name, and has only 
the culture and the opportunity to represent 
good, sound common sense, needs but to have 
his mental ax ground on the stone of education 
to enable him to hew his way to the highest 
seats of knowledge and power. Brain requires 
culture, and many a head of moderate size, 
good quality, harmoniously developed, and 
properly trained, not only wins success, but 
triumph. Nevertheless, we suppose the same 
person with a larger head and body, and the 
same quality of mental and physical constitu- 
tion, would take a superior rank if the brain 





were large instead of medium. A gold dollar 
is just as perfect as a gold eagle, and, as far as 
it goes, is just as effective, but it does not go so 
far. A spy-glass is not a telescope, nor is a 
pocket-pistol a cannon. The size of brain, 
other things—such as quality, health, culture, 
etc.—being equal, 7s the measure of power. 
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To be free from desire is money; to be free 
from the rage of perpetually buying something 


new is a certain revenue; to be content with 
what we possess constitutes the greatest and 
most certain of riches.— Cicero. 
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How beautiful is the sun of spring-time, so 


soft, mellow, and rich in its glow, warming 
into renewed activity all organic life! Human 
nature seems then to rise in the scale of being, 
to shake off the sloth and sluggishness which 
chill Hiems induced, and to stretch itself and 
smooth out the creases and wrinkles of com- 
parative inactivity. But the most beautiful 
thought of all is, that God is in all this beauty, 
all this re-creation and re-animation; that his 
Spirit breathes the warmth and dispels the chill 
which struck us to the heart and cramped our 
energies. 
esty, once more asserts his supremacy and 
strength, and éverywhere exercises the genial 
influences which warmth and light impart. So 
the Sun of Righteousness will rise with healing 
in his wings forever, if the heart will but 
stretch forth the hand and breathe the prayer 
of solicitation. 


The genial sun, rising in his maj- 


“Wake from thy winter, sad heart, and 


sing ;” rejoice with nature; see in the glow 
of joy about you more than sufficient reason 
for hearty pleasure and 
is pleasant to witness the gradual change 
wrought by nature in spring-time, to observe 
the resurrection into life of the tree and shrub, 
which a short time before seemed all withered 
and dead. 
immortality, and of that great resurrection 
which will take place when this earthly dis- 
pensation shall have been completed, and the 
mighty angel shall declare that “ time shall be 
no more.” 
life, then it will rise in the strength of a new- 
made immortality. 


satisfaction. It 


Apt symbol of our souls, of their 


Then the soul shall take on a new 


H. 8. D. 
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THE COMING TIME. 





*Tis coming—yes, *tis coming ; 
The time is coming fast, 

When justice shall no longer 
Be molded by the past. 


No more shall creed or dogma 
Distort the human soul, 

Or dark’ning superstition 
Reign monarch o’er the whole. 


We shall not judge our neighbor, 
Or speak a word of ill 

Against a fellow-brother, 
But have to all good-will. 


We shall not seek to cover 

Our deeds from others’ sight ; 
But every word and action 

Be open to the light. 


No more shall truth be prostrate, 
While ignorance and sin 

Stalk boldly through the nations, 
And countless plaudits win. 


. The course of things is changing, 
We see it every day ; 
And in the coming future 
The truth will hold the sway. 
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A HEAD properly constituted can accommo- 


date itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes 
of fortune may place under it. 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


[CONTINUED. ] 
THEORY OF A FLOATING, AMBIENT MENTALITY. 


'T is supposed by those who hold this theory, or rather hypothesis, 
al that the assumed floating, ambient mentality is an aggregate ema- 
Yq) nation from the minds of those present in the circle; that this men- 
tality is clothed, by some mysterious process, with a force analogous to 
what it possesses in the living organism, by which force it is enabled, 
under certain conditions, to move physical bodies and write or otherwise 
express its thoughts; and that in its expression of the combined intelli- 
gence of the circle, it generally follows the strongest mind, or the mind 
that is otherwise best qualified or conditioned to give current to the 
thought. Although the writer of the interesting article, entitled ‘‘ Plan- 
chette in a New Character,’ in Putnam’s Monthly for December, 1868, 
disclaims, at the commencement of his lucubration, all theories on the 
subject, yet, after collating his facts, he shows a decided leaning to the 
foregoing theory as the nearest. approach to a satisfactory explanation. 
“Floating, combined intelligence brought to bear upon an inanimate ob- 
ject,” “active intellectual principle afloat in the circumambient air,” 
are the expressions he uses as probably affording some light on the sub- 
ject. This is a thought on which, as concerns its main features, many 
others have rested, not only in this country but in Europe, especially in 
England, as Tam told by a friend who recently visited several sections of 
Great Britain where forms of these mysterious phenomena prevail. 

The first difficulty that stands in the way of this hypothesis is that it 
supposes a thing which, if true, is quite as mysterious and inexplicable 
as the mystery which it purports to explain. How is it that an “intel- 
lectual principle” can detach itself from an intellectual being, of whose 
personality it formed the chief ingredient, and become an outside, objec- 
tive, “ floating,” and “ circumambient” entity, with a capability of think- 
ing, willing, acting, and expressing thought, in which the original 
possessor of the emanated principle often has no conscious participation ? 
And after you have told us this, then tell us how the “ intellectual prin- 
ciple,” not only of one, but of several persons can emanate from them, 
become “ floating” and “ambient,” and then, losing separate identity, 
conjoin and form one active communicating agent with the powers afore- 
said? And after you have removed from these mere assumptions the 
aspect of physical and moral impossibility, you will have another task to 
perform, and that is to show us how this emanated, “ combined,” “ float- 
ing,” “circumambient” intelligence can somefimes assume an individual 
and seemingly personal character of its own, totally distinct from, and, in 


some features, even antagonistic to, all the characters in the circle in, 


which the “‘ emanation” is supposed to have its origin ? 

It is not denied now that the answers and communications of Plan- 
chette (and of the influence acting through other channels) often do ex- 
hibit a controlling influence of the mind of the medium or of other 
persons in the circle. But no theory should ever be considered as ex- 
plaining a mystery unless it covers the whole ground of that mystery, 
Even, therefore, should we consider the theory of the “floating intelli- 
gence” of the circle reproducing itself in expression, as explaining that 
part of the phenomenon which identifies itself with the minds of the 
circle (which it does not), what shall be said of those cases in which the 
phenomena exhibit characteristics which are sw? gener'vs, and can not pos- 
sibly have been derived from the minds of the circle ? 

That phenomena of the latter class are sometimes exhibited is not only 
proved by many other facts that might be cited, but is clearly exemplified 
by this same writer in Putnam’s Magazine. The intelligence whose per- 
formances and communications he relates seems to stand out with a 
character and individuality as strongly marked and as distinct from any 
and all in the circle as any one of them was distinct from another. This 
individuality was first shown by giving its own pet names to the differ- 
ent persons composing the circle—“ Flirt,” “Clarkey,”’ “Hon. Clarke,” 
“The Angel,” and “ Sassiness.” The young lady designated by the last 
sobriquet, after it had been several times repeated, petitioned to be indi- 
cated thereafter “only by the initial ‘S,”” which the impertinent scrib- 
bler accorded only so far as omitting all the letters except the five §’s, so 
that she was afterward recognized as “§.8.8.8.S.” 
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The writer further says: 

“Tt is always respectful to ‘Hon. Clarke,’ and when pressed to state 
what it thought of him, answered that he was ‘a good skipper, a repu- 
tation fairly earned by his capacity for managing a ficet of small boats. 
But we were not contented with so vague an answer, and our urgent de- 
mand for an analysis of his character produced the reply: ‘A native 
crab apple, but spicy and sweet when ripa’ * * * When asked to go 
on, it wrote: ‘Ask me Hon, Clarke’s character again, and I will flee to 
the realms of imperishable woe; or, as Tabitha is here, say I'll pull your 
nose; and on being taunted with its incapacity to fulfill the threat, it 
wrote: ‘Metaphorically speaking, of course.” Not satisfied with this 
rebuff, on another occasion the subject was again pursued, and the 
answer elicited as follows: ‘Yes, but you can’t fool me. I said nay 
once, and when I says nay I means nay.’ [A mind of 7ts ovn, then.] 
More than once it has lapsed into the same misuse of the verb, as: ‘I 
not only believes it, but I knows it; and again: ‘You asks and I 
answers, because Iam here. * * * 

“Again, on being remonstrated with for illiteracy, it defended itself by 
saying: ‘I always was a bad speler’ (sée); an orthographical blunder that 
no one in the room was capable of making. But on the whole, our 
Planchette is a scientific and cultivated intelligence, of more than ayer- 
age order, though it may be, at times, slightly inaccurate in orthog- 
raphy, and occasionally quote incorrectly; I must even confess that 
there are moments when its usual elegance of diction lapses into slang 
terms and abrupt contradictions. But, after all, though we flatter our- 
selves that as a family we contain rather more than ordinary intelligence, 
still it is more than a match for us.” 


Who can fail to perceive, from these quotations and admissions, the 
marked and distinctive individuality of the intelligence that was here 
manifested, as being of itself totally fatal to the idea of derivation from 
the circle ? 

But not only was this intelligence distinctive, but in several instances 
even antagonistic to that existing in the circle, as in the case reported 
as follows : 


“Some one desiring to pose this ready writer, asked for its theory of 
the Gulf Stream ; which it announced without hesitation to be ‘ Turmoil 
in the water produced by conglomeration of icebergs.’ Objection was 
made that the warmth of the waters of the natural phenomenon rather 
contradicted this original view of the subject; to which Planchette 
tritely responded: ‘ Friction produces heat.’ ‘But how does friction 
produce heat in this case?’ pursued the questioner. ‘Light a match, 
was the inconsequent answer—Planchette evidently believing that the 
pupil was ignorant of first principles. ‘But the Gulf Stream flows north ; 
how, then, can the icebergs accumulate at its source?’ was the next inter- 
rogation; which elicited the contemptuous reply : ‘ There is as much ice 
and snow at the south pole as at the north, ignorant Clarkey.’ ‘ But it 
flows from the Gulf of Mexico?’ pursued the undismayed. ‘You've got 
me there, unless it flows underground,’ was the cool and unexpected re- 
tort; and it wound up by declaring, sensibly, that, after all, ‘it is a meet- 
ing of the north and south Atlantic currents, which collide, and the eddie 
(sic) runs northward.’ [At another time,] on being twice interrogated in 
regard to a subject, it replied tartly: ‘I hate to be asked if I am sure of 
a fact.’” 

Now, what could have been this intelligence which thus insisted upon 
preserving anc asserting its individuality so distinctly as to forbid all 
reasonable hypothesis of a compounded derivation from the minds of 
the circle, even were such a thing possible? <A fairy, perhaps, snugly 
cuddled up under the board so as to elude observation. Friend 
“Clarkey,” try again, for surely ¢Azs time you are a little befogged, or else 
the present writer is more so. 


“TO DAIMONION ” (THE DEMON). 


There was published, several years ago, by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, 
a little work entitled: “To DarMonron, or THE SprriruaAL Meprum. 
Tis nature dustrated by the history of its uniform mysterious manifestations 
when unduly excited. By TRAVERSE OLDFIELD.” This author deals 
largely in quotations from ancient writers in illustration of his subject, 
and as an attempt to explain the mysteries of clairvoyance, trance, second- 
sight, “ spirit-knockings,” intelligent movements of physical bodies with- 
out hands, etc., his work has claims to our attention which do not 
usually pertain to the class of works to which it belongs. ‘“ Zo Daimo- 
nion” (the demon), or the “ spiritual medium,” he supposes to be the spir- 
itus mundi, or the spirit of the universe, which formed so large an element 
in the cosmological theories of many ancient philosophers; and this, 
“when unduly excited” (whatever that may mean), he supposes to be the 
medium, not only of many psychic and apparently preternatural phe- 
nomena described in the writings of all previous ages, but also of the simi- 
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lar phenomena of modern times, of which it is now admitted that 
Planchettism is only one of the more recently developed phases. For 
some reason, which seemed satisfactory to him, but which we fear he has 
‘not made clear or convincing to the mass of his readers, this writer as- 
sumes it as more than probable that this spzritus mundi—a living essence 
which surrounds and pervades the world, and even the whole universe— 
is identical with the “ nervous principle” which connects the soul with 
the body,—in all this unconsciously reaffirming nearly the exact theory 
first propounded by Mesmer, in explanation of the phenomena of 
“animal magnetism,” so called. Quotations are given from Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Cicero, Pliny, Galen, and many others, referring to phenomena 
well known in the times in which these several writers lived, and which 
he supposes can be explained only on the general hypothesis here set 
forth ; and in the same category of marvels, to be explained in the same 
way, he places the performances of the snake-charmers, clairvoyants, 
thought-readers, etc., of modern Egypt and India. 

This spirttus mundi, or ““neryous principle,” to which he supposes the 
ancients referred when they spoke of ‘“ the demon,” is, according to his 
theory, the medium, or menstruum, by which, under certain conditions 
of “ excitement,” the thoughts and potencies of one mind, with its affec- 
tions, emotions, volitions, etc., flow into another, giving rise to reflex 
expressions, which, to persons ignorant of this principle, have seemed 
possible only as the utterances of outside and supermundane intelligences. 
And as this same spiritus mundi, or demon, pervades and connects the 
mind equally with.all physical bodies, in certain other states of “ excite- 
ment” it moves those physical bodies, or makes sounds upon them, ex- 
pressing intelligence—that intelligence always being a reflex of the mind 
of the person who, consciously or unconsciously, served as the exciting 
agent. 

Whatever elements of truth this theory, in a different mode of applica- 
tion, might be found to possess, in the form in which it is here presented 
itis encumbered by two or three difficulties which altogether secm fatal. 
In the first place, it wears upon its face the appearance of a thing “fixed 
up” to meet an emergency, and which would never have been thought 
of except by a mind pressed almost to a state of desperation by the want 
of a theory to account for a class of facts. Look at it: “ The spirit of the 
world identical with the nervous principle” !—the same, “ when unduly 
excited,’ the medium by which a mind may wnconsetously move other 
minds and organisms, or even dead matter, in the expression of its own 
thoughts! - Where is the shadow of proof? Is it anything more than the 
sheerest assumption ? 

Then again: even if this mere assumption were admitted for truth, it 
would not account for that large class of facts referred to in the course of 
our remarks on the “ Electrical theory,” unless this spiritus mundi, demon, 
neryous principle, or spiritual medium, is made at once not only the 
“medium,” but the intelligent and designing sowrce of the communica- 
tion; for, as we have said before, it would be perfectly useless to deny 
that thoughts are sometimes communicated through the Planchette and 
similar channels, which positively never had any existence in the minds 
of any of the persons visibly present. 

And then, too, in relation to the nature of the demon, or demons: 
the theory of the ancients, from whose representative minds this writer 
has quoted, was notoriously quite different from that which he has given. 
The ancients recognized good demons and evil demons. The demon of 
Socrates was regarded by him as an invisible, individual intelligence. A 
legion of demons were in one instance cast out by Christ from the body 
of a man whom they had infested; we can hardly suppose that these 
were simply a legion of “nervous principles” or “souls of the world.” 
What those demons were really understood to be in those days, may be 
learned from a passage in the address of Titus to his army, when en- 
camped before Jerusalem, in which, in order to remove from their minds 
the fear of death in battle, he says: 


“For what man of virtue is there who does not know that those souls 
which are severed from their fleshy bodies in battles by the sword, are 
received by the ether, that purest of elements, and joined to that com- 
pany which are placed among the stars ; that. they become good demons 
and propitious heroes, and show themselves as such to their posterity 
afterward ?’ ’_ Josephus, Wars of the Jews, B. VI., chap. 1, see. 5. 


Hesiod and many others might be quoted to the same purpose ; but let 
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this suffice as to the character and origin of these demons; and it may 
suffice also for the theory of To Daimonion, as to the particular mystery 
here to be explained. 


IT IS SOME PRINCIPLE OF NATURE AS YET UNKNOWN. 


If there is any wisdom in this theory, it is so profound that we “don’t 
see it.” It looks very much to us as though this amounted only to the 
saying that “all we know about the mystery is, that it is wnknown ; all 
the explanation that we can give of it is, that it is inexplicable; and that 
the only theory of it is, that it has no eheory: ” Thus it leaves the matter 
Just where it was before, and we should not have deemed this saying 
worthy of the slightest notice had we not heard and read so much grave 
discussion on the subject, criticising almost every other theory, and then 
concluding with the complacent announcement of the writer’s or 
speaker’s theory as superior to all others, that “dt 7s some principle or 
Jorce of nature as yet unknown !” 


THEORY OF THE AGENCY OF DEPARTED SPIRITS. 


This theory apparently has both merits and difficulties, which at 
present we can only briefly notice. Among the strong points in its 
favor, the first and most conspicuous one is, that it accoids with what 
this mysterious intelligence, in all its numerous forms of manifestation, 
has steadily, against all opposition, persisted in claiming for itself, from 
its first appearance, over twenty years ago, till this day. And singularly 
enough, it appears as a fact which, perhaps, should be stated asa portion 
of the history of these phenomena, that years before public attention and 
investigation were challenged by the first physical manifestation that 
claimed a spiritual origin, an approaching and general revisitation of de- 
parted human spirits was, in several instances, the burden of remarkable 
predictions. I have in my possession a little book, or bound pamphlet, 
entitled, “A Return of Departed Spirits,’ and bearing the imprint, 
“ Philadelphia: Published by J. R. Colon, 2033 Chestnut Street, 1843,” in 
which is contained an account of strangé phenomena which occurred 
among the Shakers at New Lebanon, N. Y., during the early part of that 
year. In the language of the author: “ Disembodied spirits began to 
take possession of the bodies of the brethren and sisters; and thus, by 
using them as instruments, made themselves known by speaking through 
the individuals whom they had got into.’ The writer then goes on to 
describe what purported to be the visitations of hundreds in that way, 
from different nations and tribes that had lived on earth in different ages 
—the consistency of the phenomena being maintained throughout. I 
have conversed with leading men among the Shakers of the United 
States concerning this affair, and they tell me that the visitation was not 
confined to New Lebanon, but extended, more or less, to all the Shaker 
communities in the United States—not spreading from one to another, 
but appearing nearly simultaneously in all. They also tell me that the 
phenomena ceased about as suddenly as they appeared; and that when 
the brethren were assembled, by previous appointment, to take leave of 
their spirit-guests, they were exhorted by the latter to treasure up these 
things in their hearts; to say nothing about them to the world’s people, 
but to wait patiently, and soon they (the spirits) would return, and make 
their presence known to the world generally. 

During the interval between the autumn of 1845 and the spring of 
1847, a book, wonderful for its inculcations both of truth and error, was 
dictated in the mesmeric state by an uneducated boy—A. J. Davis—in 
which the following similar prediction occurs: 

“Tt is a truth that spirits commune with one another while one is in 
the body and the other in the higher spheres—and this, too, when the 
person in the body is unconscious of the influx, and hence can not be 
convinced of the fact; and this truth will ere long present itself in the 
form of a living demonstration. And the world wiil hail with delight 
the ushering in of that era when the interiors of men will be opened, and 
the spiritual communion will be established, such as is now being enjoyed 
ny the inhabitants of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn.”—at. Div. Rev. , pp. 675, 

Eight months after the book containing this passage was published, 
and more than a year after the words here quoted were dictated and 
written, strange rapping sounds were heard in an obscure family in an 
obscure village in the western part of New York. On investigation, 
those sounds were found to be connected with intelligence, which, rap- 
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ping at certain letters of the alphabet as it was called over, spelled sen- 
tences, and claimed to be a spirit. The phenomena increased, assumed 
many other forms, extended to other mediums, and rapidly spread, not 
only all over this country, but over the civilized world. And wherever 
this intelligence has been interrogated under conditions which itself pre- 
scribes for proper answers, its great leading and persistent response to 
the question, “ What are you?” has been, “ We are spirits /” Candor 
also compels us to admit that this claim has been perseyeringly main- 
tained against the combined opposition of the great mass of intelligent 
and scientific minds to whom the world has looked for its guidance ; and 
so successfully has it been maintained, that its converts are now num- 
bered by millions, gathered, not from the ranks of the ignorant and 
superstitious, but consisting mostly of the intelligent and thinking middle 
classes, and of many persons occupying the highest positions in civil and 
social life. 

At first its opponents met it with expressions of utter contempt and 
cries of “humbug.” Many ingenious and scientific persons volunteered 
their efforts to expose the “ trick ;” and if they seemed, in some instances, 
to meet with momentary success in solving the mystery, the next day 
would bring with it some new form of the phenomenon to which none of 
their theories would apply. Being finally discouraged by repeated fail- 
ures to explain the hidden cause of these wonders, they withdrew frem 
the field, and for many years allowed the matter to go by default; and 
only within the last twelvemonth has investigation of the subject been 
re-aroused by the introduction into this country of the little instrument 
called “the Planchette”—an instrument which, to our certain know)- 
edge, was used at least ten years ago in France, and that, too, as a sup- 
posed means of communicating with departed spirits. 

This little board has been welcomed as a “ toy” or a “ game” into thou- 
sands of families, without suspicion of its having the remotest connection 
with so-called “ Spiritualism.” The cry has been raised, 

‘** Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,”’ 

but too late! The Trojan walls are everywhere down; the wooden 
horse is already dragged into the city with all the armed heroes con- 
cealed in its bowels; the battle has commenced, and must be fought out 
to the bitter end, as best it may be; and in the numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles that have lately appeared on the subject, we have 
probably only the beginning of a clash of arms which must terminate one 
way or another. 

Should our grave and learned philosophers find themselves overcome 
by this little three-legged spider, it will be mortifying ; but in order to 
avoid that result, we fear they will have to do better than they have done 
yet. 

On the other hand, before the Spiritualists can be allowed to claim the 
final victory in this contest, they should, it seems to me, be required to 
answer the following questions in a manner satisfactory to the highest 
intelligence and the better moral and religious sense of the community : 

Why is it that “spirits” communicating through your mediums, by 
Planchette or otherwise, can not relate, plainly and circumstantially, any 
required incident of their lives, as a man would relate his history to a 
friend, instead of dealing so much in vague and ambiguous generalities, 
as they almost always do, and that, too, often in the bad grammar or 
bad spelling of the medium? Or, as a question allied to this, why is it 
that what purports to be the same spirit, generally, if not always, fails, 
when trial is made, to identify himself in the same manner through any 
two different mediums? Or, as another question still allied to the above, 
why is it that your Websters, Clays, Calhouns, and others, speaking 
through mediums, so universally give the idea that they have deteriorated 
in intellect since they passed into the spirit-world ? And why is it that 
so little discourse or writing that possesses real merit, and so much that 
is mere drivel, has come through your mediums, if spz77ts are the authors ? 
And why does it so often happen that the spirits—if they ave spirits— 
can not communicate anything except what is already in the mind of the 
medium, or at least of some other person present? It does not quite 
answer these questions to say that the medium is “ undeveloped,” unless 
you explain to us precisely on what principle the undevelopment affects 
the case. A speaking-trumpet may be “ undeveloped ”—cracked or 
wanting in some ot its parts, so as to deteriorate the sound made through 
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it; but we should at least expect that a man speaking through it would 
speak his own thoughts, and not the thoughts of the trumpet. 

And then, looking at this subject in its moral and social aspects, 
the question should be answered: Why, on the supposition that these 
communications really come from immortal spirits, have they made so 
little progress, during the twenty years that they have been with us, in 
elevating the moral and social standard of human nature, in making 
better husbands and wives, parents and children, citizens and philan- 
thropists, in drawing mankind together in harmony and charity, and 
founding and endowing great institutions for the elevation of the race? 
Rather may we not ask, in all kindness, why is it that the Spiritualist 
community has been little more than a Babel from the beginning to the 
present moment ? 

Or, ascending to the class of themes that come under the head of 
Religion: Why is it that prayer is so generally ignored, and the worship 
of God regarded as an unworthy superstition? Why is it that in the 
diatribes, dissertations, and speeches of those who profess to act under 
the sanction of the “spirits,” we have a reproduction of so much of the 
slang and ribaldry of the infidels of the last century, and of the German 
Rationalism of the present, which is now being rejected by the Germans 
themselves? And why is it that in their references to the great lights of 
the world, we so often have Confucius, Jesus Christ, and William 
Shakspeare jumbled up into indistinguishability ? 

I do not say that all these questions may not be answered consistently 
with the claims of the spiritual hypothesis, but I do say that before our 
Spiritualist friends can have a right to expect the better portion of man- 
kind to drink down this draft of philosophy which they have mixed, they 
must at least satisfy them that there is no potson in it. 

Having thus exhibited these several theories, and, to an extent, dis- 
cussed them pro et contra, it is but fair that we should now ask Planchette 


—using that name in a liberal sense—what is her theory of the whole 
matter? Perhaps it may be said that after raising this world of curiosity 
and doubt in the public mind as to its own origin and true nature, we 
have some semblance of a right to hold this mysterious intelligence re- 
sponsible for a solution of the difficulty it has created; and perhaps if 
we are a little skillful in putting our questions, and occasionally call in 
the aid of Planchette’s brothers and sisters, and other members of this 
mysterious family, we may obtain some satisfactory results. 
(Planchette’s own theory, and conclusion, in our next.) 


———— + ee —_—— 


SLEEP. 


THOUGH we are well acquainted with the phenomenon of sleep, it is a 
singularly strange one. Suppose we had never seen a sleeping creature 
we should scarcely have believed that such a thing as sleep was possible. 
We should have deemed it absurd to think of life being reduced to a 
condition of apparent lifelessness ; of consciousness itself being rendered 
unconscious, and yet have the power to return to perception after the 
short space of six or seven hours, not knowing, except by the clock, that 
it had actually been both unperceiving and unconscious for such a length 
of time. That man, full as he is of spirit, life, and energy, should lie 
down motionless like a stone, and become for a time blind, deaf, and 
dumb—that he should be shut out wholly from the impressions of the 
outer world for half a dozen hours, as if away on an errand to some other 
quarter of the universe, and yet be capable of being called back in a 
second of time by a touch of the arm or a shout into the ear—is a mys- 
tery, yet it is none the less a fact. It has perplexed the minds of the 
greatest thinkers; and Pyrrho, the ancient skeptic, after having exhaust- 
ed his brain in trying to understand it, at length declared he did not 
know which was the real human life—the sleeping or the waking. ‘“ Do 
we,” he asked, “dream during the night what we have experienced 
during the day? Or do we during the day dream about what we have 
experienced during the night ?”—Sunday Magazine. 

[Our answer would be, “ A little of both for most folks.” Some are 
aloays dreamy; others seldom or never dream. It is according to 
temperzment. A dull, opaque mind simply becomes totally unconscious 
and snores away till his body has been recuperated, when he wakes to 
eat and work; whereas a mental or nervous temperament sleeps, as it 
were, with one eye open, or with half the faculties still awake. The 
best balanced mind and body, the one in the best condition of health 

. ’ 
and the one in right relations to the laws of nature and of God, will 


experience the best, the sweetest sleep. ] 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 


kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





NATIONALITY IN VOICES. 


AT the last ordinary meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London, Sir Duncan Gibb, 
Bart., read a paper “On the Character of the 
Voice in the Nations of Asia and Africa, con- 
trasted with that in the Nations of Europe,” 
of which the following is an abstract: The 
subject was quite new, and difficult to handle 
from: the comparatively few facts bearing upon 
it; the author, however, trusted to these and to 
his general experience in its elucidation. The 
voice of the Chinese and Japanese was of low 
power, feeble compass, and whining in its tone, 
possessing at times a sort of metallic twang. 
Among the natives of Tartary, Thibet, and 
Mongolia, the voice was stronger, louder, more 
powerful, yet still more partaking of the metal- 
lic twang. The Chinese female voice was not 
inferior in power to that of the male sex. The 
metallic and “defending” tones of the voice in 
those people were a well-marked and distinct- 
ive peculiarity. In India and Burmah the voice 
was generally soft and very feminine, not so 
powerful as shrill. The natives of the hills 
had a more robust voice than those in the 
plains ; the former possessing a somewhat me- 
tallic twang, and the latter a plaintive and 
whining tone. In Africa the negro was taken 
as the type, whose larynx was of intermediate 
proportions between the Chinese and Tartars, 
but differed from all otlrer races of mankind in 
certain peculiarities, which the author describ- 
ed. The negro wanted vocal power in whatey- 
er part of the world he was placed, but possess- 
ed the elements of a bellowing or roaring voice 
—a deafening noisy sound, without harmony or 
distinctness. In speaking, the voice was smooth 


and harmonious, or rough and husky. Con- 


sidered generally, the various nations of Eu- 
rope are possessed of strong, powerful, sono- 
rous, and harsh voices; variations as to char- 
acter and tone might, and did exist, but, as a 
rule, they all agree in power, full compass, 
range, clearness, and loudness of sound. The 
German had the most powerful voice in Eu- 
rope, for reasons which the author gave; but in 
strength of voice he must yield to the Tartar, 
who, without exception, has the most powerful 
voice of any race in the world. The condi- 
tion of the larynx, with length of the vocal 
chords, and other circumstances bearing on 
the subject in the various nations of the three 
great continents, were considered, and the 
reason given for the general conclusions ar- 
rived at. 
—————+ o> > 

A DAY or two ago a workman, excavating in 
a gravel pit on the bank of the Wabash River, 
near Vincennes, Indiana, unearthed a consid- 
erable quantity of silver plate, church orna- 
ments, crucifixes, censers, silver candlesticks, 
etc. These articles bore the appearance of 
having been buried half a century or more. 
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ALASKA, AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Wir the acquisition of the extensive terri- 
tory of Alaska by the United States, much in- 
terest has been awaked in that previously little- 
known region. ‘The results of Captain Fast’s 
expedition have drawn the attention of scien- 
tific men to the native Alaskans, or more accu- 
rately Aleutians, in an especial manner. It has 
long been a favorite theory or speculation that 
the islands lying between Alaska and Kamt- 
schatka formed the stepping-stone by which a 
primitive race of men in Northern Asia, a race 
either of the Mongolian, or Finnic-Tungusian, 
or Kamtschatka family, crossed to America and 
peopled a portion of the continent: The theory is 
plausible enough, when we consider that Behr- 
ing’s Straits can be crossed on the ice in win- 
ter, while the distance itself is but small; still, 
the question must remain unsettled until our 


-knowledge in this respect is vastly increased ; 


and therefore we shall content ourselves now 
with simply describing the people as we find 
them. Our engraving represents natives of the 
Aleutian Islands, or the Archipelago of Catha- 
rine—a series of islands between 52° and 55° N. 
and longitude 163° and 190° W., between Amer- 


ica and Kamtschatka, separating the Pacific 


from Behring’s Sea, and forming “an arched in- 
sular bridge” between the northern points of the 
two continents. The islands were discovered 
by pehring in. 1728, visited by Captain Cook 
in 1778, and taken possession of by Russia in 
the taat century. They then contained a pop- 
ulation of about six thousand souls. The na- 
tives were subsequently converted to Christi- 
anity by Russian missionaries of the diocese of 
Kamtschatka. After 1799 they were governed 
by the Russian-American Fur Company. The 
males, after attaining their majority, were com- 


pelled to serve the Company for four or five 


years, but were paid for their services from the 
furs and game they secured; after that period 
they were allowed to hunt and fish on their 
ownaccount,selling their game to the Company, 


The Aleutian Islands were for a long time a 
Russian penal colony, whither were banished 
political and social criminals, who were com- 
pelled to hunt for furs. 

The Russians took wives from among the 
natives, and therefore the Aleutian race is now 
very much mixed, and also has decreased in 
number by the introduction of European vices. 
Originally, all the Aleutians lived underground, 
in excavated places from sixty to eighty feet in 
length; their chief occupation consisted in fish- 
ing and hunting seals, walruses, and other sea 
animals; they were good-natured and content- 
ed, providing for all their simple wants them- 
selves. Their boats, resembling those of the 
Esquimaux, were made of seal-skin, and capa- 
ble of sustaining only one individual. They 
used to ornament themselves by piercing the 
nose, ears, and lips, and placing through them 
bones, around which glass beads were twisted ; 
but this custom has become extinct; and even 
their dress, which is represented in our picture, 
approaches somewhat that of the Russian. 
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This dress is not ill adapted to the wants of 
the native wearers. A long white shirt, called 
parka, made from the skins of birds sewn to- 
gether, is worn by both sexes; over this is 
thrown a still broader and longer coat, sewn 
together and made of the tanned intestines of 
the larger sea animals. The shoes are of wal- 
rus-skin, the stockings of intestines, the hat of 
plaited bark or grass. 

As the Aleutian Islands had ‘only the most 
scanty vegetation of moss, lichen, hard grass- 
es, and stunted trees, the natives were com- 
pelled to seek their sustenance from animal 
food, of which the islands offered no lack. The 
ordinary beay and white bear, foxes, beavers, 
otters, wolves, different species of seals, wal- 
ruses, ete.; as wellas a ereat multitude of fishes, 
and sea- birds: furnished both food and furs, 
while the collection of birds’ eggs formed an 
important part in the household store. The 
Aleutians made their hatchets, knives, lance and 
arrow-heads of onyx and sardonyx, and were 
far more skilled and cleaner than most of the 
other uncivilized races dwelling in so high a 
latitude. Each family had its own house, its 
own boat, its own dogs—the only domestic ani- 
mals they possessed. Still, as a race, they had 
very much degenerated, like all tribes living 
upon isolated islands, by marrying continually 
among themselves; nearly all were hump- 
backed, dwarfed, crooked-legged, squint-eyed, 
and with a clumsy, waddling walk. 

The Russians have already introduced their 
language, customs, and religion, to a great ex- 
tent, among them. 


CAPTAIN FAST’S ACCOUNT. 

To our brief account of the Aleutians we 
will append the description of the natives of 
Alaska given by Captain Edward 8. Fast, who 
accompanied General Rousseau on his expedi- 
tion to Alaska, in 1867, and who, during the 
long, dreary winter nights, amused himself by 
studying the ethnology of the natives and gath- 
ering together his now celebrated collection of 
Alaskan curiosities. ‘“ He found [says a corre- 
spondent of the Zribune, December 16, 1868] that 
in many of the old families were preserved, as 
heirlooms and family penates, curious carvings 
of idols, birds, reptiles, and hideous nonde- 
script beasts, wrought in wood and walrus ivo- 
ry.. Finding that these could be purchased at 
fair prices, he not only spent much time in col- 
lecting them himself, but employed natives to 
visit portions of the country remote from the 
coast to effect purchases for him. He learned 
from the medicine men that many of the old 
graves contained interesting relics, and these 
were secretly obtained and added to his mu- 
seum. Among the most “interesting specimens 
thus collected are suits of armor made of a 
hard kind of wood and rudely carved with 
hideous-looking images. These had been pre- 
served in the older families as mementoes of 
their ancestors, and consist of breastplates 
reaching from the neck to the middle, com- 
posed of staves of about two inches wide and 
bound together with cords made of hair or 
roots. There are also wooden helmets, one part 
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of which covers the top and back of the head, | necklaces of shells, the tusks of young wal- | copper prongs, a kind of awl, pipes made of 
while the face is protected by a separate piece, ruses, and bone. The most beautiful one of | bone and wood, and black wooden spoons. 
sometimes containing holes for the eyes, mouth, | these necklaces is composed of alternate tusks | These latter articles are considerably larger 
and nose, and fastened to the back by leather | and pieces of amber. The amber is of a very | than table size, and the handles are more skill- 
thongs, and at other times consisting of a solid | superior quality, being very clear and transpa- | fully carved than any other relics in the collec- 
piece, kept in its place by a sort of bit.which rent, and if collected there by the natives, as tion; they represent men, women, and _ beasts, 
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is attached to it, 
the top of this piece 
being about even 
with the eyes, and 
so placed that when 
the warrior wished 
to protect his fore- 
head he ° merely 
threw his head for- 
ward, and the bot- 
tom of the plate 


striking upon the 


breast threw it up, 
covering the eyes 
and forehead. The 
helmets were plum- 
ed with the hair of 
the sea-cow. In ad- 
dition to..these are 
masks covered:with 
hideously grinning 
faces, that served 
both asa protection 
against the weap- 
ons of enemies and 
to give the warriors 
a horrible appear- 
ance. These, and 
heayy iron swords, 
iron and copper 
daggers, heavy 
wooden war-clubs 
with large knots on 
their ends, war- 
drums, and rattles, 
would seem to in- 
dicate that the pres- 
ent degenerate race 
of Alaskans were 
once quite a war- 
like people. They 
also show that they 
were well skilled 
in working the iron 
and copper that so 
abounds in the 
country, unless, in- 
deed, these swords 
and daggers were 
made since the ad- 
vent of the Rus- 
sians, about eighty 
years ago. 


“ Captain Fast 
has a collection of 
several hundred 
smaller carvings of 
little idols made of 












































































































































ivory and bone, in design not unlike those 
found among the natives of Eastern Asia and 
the islands of the Pacific, in workmanship in- 


dicating more than ordinary skill. 


He has, 


also, images of birds, fishes, reptiles, besides 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ALASKANS AND THEIR COSTUME. 


Captain Fast supposes, may open a new field | persons. 





and, in some instan- 
ces, two or three 
images are wrought 
on one spoon. Cap- 
tain Fast claims 
that all these speci- 
mens are of ancient 
origin, none of them 


‘being either made 


or used by the pres- 
ent inhabitants. Be- 
sides these, there 
are a number of 
Alaskan dresses, 
such as are used at 
present, made of 
fish, deer, and bird 
skins, some of them 
being tastefully or- 
namented. © ~They 
are similar to those 
worn by the inhab- 
itants of other cold 
countries. 

“Of the present 
native inhabitants 
of Alaska, Captain 
Fast has collected 
many interesting 
facts. He says that, 
as a race, they are 
distinct from the In- 
dians,are well form- 
ed, have bright 
eyes, fine hair, and 
a lightish brown or- 
yellow skin. They 
are extremely filthy 
in their persons; 
though, since the 
Americans _haye 
gone among them, 
some of the young 
women have learn- 
ed the use of wa- 
ter, and pay more 
attention to their 
personal —appear- 
ance. Their dress 
is similar to that 
worn by the Esqui- 
maux. The poorer 
classes live in huts 
constructed of the 
rough wood. Their 
huts are seyen or 
eight feet high, and 
generally —accom- 
modate about ten 


They are entered from a hole in the 


: a/c : : : 
for Yankee enterprise among the icebergs of | side, through which the inhabitants descend by 


Alaska. The museum also contains numercus | means of steps. 


domestic utensils, such as fish-hooks of bone, 
wood, and iron, fishing-spears, with iron and 


| 
| 
| 
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A fire is kept continually 
burning in the middle of the hut, and the in- 
mates dispose themselves promiscuously about 
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the small room. During their waking hours, 
when within doors, they squat, and, indeed, 
this seems to be their most natural position, for 
in it they cook their food, eat their meals, and 
perform all the labor which does not require 
locomotion. They are inveterate gamblers, 
playing a game probably invented by them- 
selves, and in which they often lose one after 
another of their articles of clothing, so that it 
is no uncommon sight to see men and women 
gathered around the gambling implements per- 
fectly naked. They are very peaceable among 
themselves, seldom or never disagreeing, even 
though drunkenness is a very prevalent vice. 
They have a superstition that the whisky they 
drink is the spirit of some superior being that 
takes possession of a man, and that the sub- 
ject is no longer responsible for his actions. 
They therefore look upon a drunken man with 
a sort of superstitious awe, and even though 
he should abuse them, bear it patiently and 
without resentment. 


“ Formerly, the married women wore rings 
in the nose and silver needles through the 
lower lip. ‘The older women still continue to 
wear ‘stoppers’ in their lips, which give them 
®& very ugly appearance. Morally, the Alas- 
kans compare favorably with other half-savage 
people. The virtue of unmarried women is in 
the keeping of their father, and that of married 
women is guarded by the husband. A man 
may sell his wife or daughter for a day, a 
month, or a year; but if a man and woman are 
guilty of adultery without obtaining the re- 
quired permission, the man is severely pun- 
ished, while the woman is held guiltless. Many 
of the Russians were in the habit of buying 
women for a limited time, and, as a result, 
many of the children, who all remain with 
their mother, are of mixed blood. The men 
disfigure their fuce with a dark pigment mixed 
with grease. As the climate admits of but lit- 
tle cultivation of the soil, the people live prin- 
cipally by hunting and fishing. As they grow 
wealthy they build larger houses, of rough tim- 
ber, and these are occupied often by from five 
to twenty or thirty families. Over each house 
a chief presides, and this is the highest office 
that can be held among them. There are un- 
der-chiefs, who lead the people when they 
make war on a neighboring tribe, but these 
have no authority at any other time. They 
have no laws, and seem to need none. The 
people are divided into three classes—chiefs, 
freemen, and slaves. The latter are those who 
have been captured in war, and are compelled 
to perform all menial offices for the chiefs. 

“The religion of the Alaskans is similar to 
that of the Indians. They believe in a Great 
Spirit, and think that the souls of the dead go 
to some happier hunting-ground remote from 
the coast. The bodies of the dead are burned, 
and the ashes collected and placed with charms, 
implements of peace and war, and objects to 
which the deceased man was attached, in little 
wooden boxes. These were formerly placed in 
trees or holes among the rocks, but now are 
more generally deposited on the tops of little 
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stakes or piles driven into the ground. These 
graves, and everything about them, are held 
sacred, although Captain Fast found no diffi- 
culty in hiring natives to despoil them of their 
relics. When a chief dies, a slave is killed that 
he may accompany and serve his master. 

“Jn war, the sluggish Alaskans are more 
cunning than brave. If they have been injured 
by neighboring tribes, they often wait until 
they suppose that all the men have gone away 
to hunt or fish, and then they fall upon the de- 
fenseless village and carry away all the women 
and children. Sometimes, however, they are 
outgeneraled, as were the Koloshians during 
Captain Fast’s stay there. A man in this 
tribe had been killed by some one of a tribe 
whose villages were eight days’ journey from 
Sitka, and an expedition was fitted out against 
that tribe. On arriving before the village they 
were surprised to find their enemies ready for 
them, and in the fight which ensued they were 
defeated, though they killed eight of their ene- 
mies, while they lost only three of their own 
men. They returned home perfectly satisfied, 
since the balance of dead men was in their 
favor. Under the rule of the Russians they ob- 
tained in exchange for their furs only the poor- 
est, worn-out guns, and were, therefore, indif- 
ferently armed. Since the advent of the 
Americans they have received fire-arms of the 
most approved patterns, and are able to pursue 
their game with much better success.” 

Captain Fast also made up a vocabulary of 
Alaskan words, and spent much time in study- 
ing their language. He anticipates no trouble 
with the natives, but thinks that a remunera- 
tive trade may be carried on with them, and 
also believes that he has opened a rich mine of 
archeological research. 





Religious Department, 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall tind him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 








“CATCHING THE SUNBEAMS.” 


BY ZULA. 


A TrIxy babe on the carpet lay 
Where the sunbeams merrily fell, 
And it strove to catch them in its play, 
For it loved their radiance well ; 
And I thought, as I gazed, it were well, yes, well, 
Did we catch the sunbeams wherever they fell. 


A maiden stood, and her cheek was flushed .- 
As she thought of the distant one, 

For doubting thoughts came at twilight’s hush, 
Like the shadows at set of sun; 

But she thrust them by as an evil spell, 

And caught the sunbeam of Trust as it fell. 


Another, yet in his manhood’s prime, 
Who deep trials had often borne, 
Stood wond’ring now in the bright sunshine 
If the cross bore naught but thorns ; 
But a gentle voice whispered, “ All things are well,” 
And the flowers blossomed where the sunbeams fell. 


An aged man on his death-bed lay, 

And faint was the fast-fleeting breath ; 
We knew ere the dawn of another day 

He would stand by the gates of death; 
But we fancied we heard angel pans swell 
As the sunbeams of heaven around him fell. 


So through this life, wherever we stand, 
Though stormy the journey may be, 
There’s a loving voice and a guiding hand 
That will bid all the shadows flee; 
And whatever the doubt, or whatever the spell, 
There'll be shimmering sunbeams in every dell 
If we watch but for Him who loveth us well. 
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SOBER THOUGHTS. 





“MORNING paper! Latest news!” 

The cars were moving quietly away from the 
depot, and I had just entered upon meditations 
as pleasant and bright as that October morn- 
ing, when a shrill little voice at my side roused 
me from my revery. 

“Morning paper! Latest news!” 

Why shouldn’t I read the paper, instead of 
dreaming? The coming election was certainly 
of more importance than all my visions. So, in 
a moment more I leaned back in my seat in a 
decidedly practical way, opened my paper, and 
read—not any prophecies in regard to election 
or gossip about the fashions, but my eye at 
once fell upon this notice: 

“‘ Coffins of all sizes and styles constantly on 
hand.” 

I tried to think I had not seen it; looked 
above, below, on each side of it; for although 
I had read the same notice many times before, 
it seemed a little strange and new to me then. 

Was that the latest news? I read nothing 
else, and was soon lost in musings of quite a 
different character from those which had been 
broken by the little newsboy’s voice. 

Is it right to force one’s sober thoughts upon 
the minds of others; to relate one’s reflections 
about death, when life should be as glad, bright, 
and beautiful as possible? If such thoughts 
and reflections can make life any better, they 
can not be wrong. Let the kind readers of the 
JOURNAL decide. 

“Of all sizes and styles !” 

For you, daintily gloved and jeweled six 
feet of indolence and dependence; and for you, 
woman of wealth and fashion; for you, hard 
toiler in the world of thought and busy worker 
in the world of matter; for you, little babe, in 
your mother’s arms; and for you, criminal, in 
your prison cell; for each, in turn, there will 
be a coffin ready and waiting. 

But there is aristocracy in death as well as 
in life. The coffin of the little beggar would be 
too rough and plain to have a place beside that 
of her who spurned him from her door. 

But to the sleepers it would be all the same. 
It makes no difference whether they have lain 
down gladly, regretfully, or fearfully ; whether 
the bed was a velvet casket or a rude box. The 
grave is the great reconciler of all differences 
in station, race, and creed. 

But what is left behind, and what goes on 
before? The pure living, earnest working, and 
faithful loving are the things that stamp them- 
selves upon the world, and, defying death and 
the grave, become immortal here. And as the 
most perfect seed gives surest token of the per- 
fect fruit, so the purest earthly life is a promise 
of the highest life beyond the earthly one. 


From better on to best, 

O! soul, pursue thy way, 
And thinking not of rest, 

Through darkness, on to day ; 
With clearer sight, more earnest will, 
Step after step, mount higher still. | 


All that is worthless will surely perish: the 
good alone is eternal. 
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“ Dreaming, are you?” And my second rey- 
ery was broken, not by the sharp voice of the 
little newsboy, but by the cheery tones of my 
good friend who had come to meet me. 

Forgive me, dear JourNAL, for sending you 
my sober thoughts, and pray do not think that 
I have no glad ones. HOPE ARLINGTON. 


-—————_—_——4 0 > o- ———————— 


SWEDENBORG.* 


Tue “SEER” LOOKED AT FROM A PRESBY- 
TERIAN Pornt oF Vrew.—The following is 
from the Advance, of Chicago: 

The statistics of Swedenborgianism do not 
show its full influence. As a denomination 
the “ New Jerusalem Church” ranks as the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel; but the writings 
of its founder, while never widely read, because 
too voluminous and in style unattractive, have 
had no inconsiderable effect upon the modified 
theology of our times. This has not arisen 
from faith in him as the prophet of a new dis- 
pensation, claiming to be in daily intercourse 
with angels for many years, to be authorized 
to reveal the true meaning of Scripture, and to 
be able to depict the scenes of the heavenly 
world. In theserespects the Christian world has 
quietly discredited his claims without calling 
in question his sincerity, thinking him to labor 
under a permanent hallucination on this par- 
ticular point, owing partly, if not principally, 
to an early disappointment in love, operating 
on a nervous system, and accounting for his 
disquisitions on marriage. But apart from any 
such authority, Swedenborg deserves to be 
studied as a philosophic writer not often ex- 
celled in profundity, acuteness, variety, and 
consistency of thought. We confess to having 
read for years past some portion of his works 
with intellectual and- spiritual profit, and we 
imagine, at least, that we can trace his influ- 
ence in the conceptions and reasonings of many 
modern authors of distinction, who do not 
always give Swedenborg the credit which he 
deserves. This is especially true on the.sub- 
ject of the deyil and evil spirits, the Trinity, 
the relation of the divine to the human in the 
person of Christ, the atonement, the resurrec- 
tion, and the future life of heaven and hell. 

Swedenborg’s views are quite thoroughly and 
systematically set forth in the two volumes be- 
fore us, which have been translated from the 
Latin into tolerably smooth English by R. 
Norman Foster. He teaches, with Sabellius, 
that there isa trinity of office but not of persons 
in the Godhead; that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
the one true God; that, by his life on earth and 
victory over evil spirits, he subjugated the 
hells, and thus provided redemption for both 
men and angels; that his death on the cross 
was not redemption, but only his final tempta- 
tion and the means of glorifying his humanity ; 
that the Holy Spirit is Christ’s divine virtue 
and operation ; that the Scriptures (in the parts 
which he is willing to acknowledge) are in- 
spired and have a threefold meaning, literal, 


, 


* Tue TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. 2yols. By R. Norman Foster. In cloth, $5. 
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spiritual, and celestial; that holiness is essen- 
tially love, in God and im all others; that it is 
only Christ who saves men, which he does, 
however, not sacrificially, but by co-operating 
with their free-will in establishing them in 
charity and love, above all the assaults of evil 
spirits; that at death a spiritual organization, 
previously within, is extricated from the mor- 
tal, fleshly body, and that this is the resurrec- 
tion; that in the next world people live, as to 
habitations, employments, and surroundings, 
much as they do here, but according to their 
respective spiritual tastes and intellectual con- 
victions ; and that according to the fundamental 
character possessed at death, men make pro- 
gress heavenward or hellward forever, God (as 
a being of love) inflicting, however, no positive 
penalties on the wicked, they simply associat- 
ing and suffering together by the natural laws 
oftheir minds. This statement gives, of course, 
a very inadequate idea of his scheme, but may 
answer as an outline sketch. 


Swedenborg’s disciples present no external 
evidence in support of his claim to be received 
as an authoritative expositor of divine truth, 
but tell us to read his writings, and we shall 
be convinced by the internal evidence. Such 
has not been the effect upon our own minds, 
though we acknowledge the Swedenborgians 
to be a very intelligent class of people, em- 
bracing cultivated mind, inclined to mysticism, 
and possessed of a dreamy, nervous, artistic 
temperament. To us this author presents a 


remarkable intermingling of profundity and ° 


superficiality, of wisdom and puerility, of phil- 
osophic breadth and theologic narrowness. His 
system is in the main a carefully considered 
and self-consistent philosophy of matter and 
spirit, of man and God, of earth and heaven, 
wrought out by a man of science and learning. 
Had he propounded his views simply as a 
philosophy or a theology, they would have at- 
tracted general and deserved attention ; but his 
hallucinations as to intercourse with angels 
led him to put his ideas into such a fantastic 
form as to repel his readers. Such can hardly 
fail to be the effect upon those who read his 
grave accounts of the residences and occupa- 
tions of the English, Germans, Dutch, and Jews 
in the spiritual world, or his description of his 
interviews with Luther, Melancthon, and Cal- 
vin, and of their present condition and employ- 
ment. 
tuition, he totally misconceived the doctrine of 
justification by faith, taking faith in a purely 
intellectual sense, and making the doctrine di- 
rectly antinomian. He probably had met with 
Lutheran formalists, spiritually-dead orthodox 
ecclesiastics, who, by their old-school theology, 
occasioned in his earnest mind a prejudice 
which he could never overcome, and which led 


-him to think that all evangelical religion was a 
. faith without love or works, such as James in- 


dignantly repudiated. It does not add to our 
confidence in Swedenborg as a divinely illumi- 
nated teacher, to see that he failed to under- 
stand and to state correctly the views which it 
is the main burden of his volumes to overthrow, 
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It is plain, also, that With all his angelic. 
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and to find him discrediting those parts of 
Scripture (such as the epistles of Paul) which 
he can not harmonize with his system. 


———___~<> <> @ 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


I KNOW much has been said and written on 
this subject, and that I have frequently brought 
it before the public. But then, I also know 
that too much can not be said or written upon 
it, for it is of the utmost importance that tol- 
eration in religion should be exercised in soci- 
ety to the full extent. The spirit of intolerance 
has been the fell source of untold misery to the 
human family. From this spirit, under the 
pretense of suppressing heresy, millions of lives 
have been sacrificed on the altar of bigotry and 
superstition; or rather, on the altar of ambition, 
for ambition is at the bottom of it all, the am- 
bition to rule, the ambition to make men bow 
down to the dictation and authority of others. 
How foolish to try to make all men think alike ! 
Why, you might as well attempt to make every 
old clock and watch run together. The more 
you resort to force, to compel men to think 
alike, the farther they are apart. The proper 
‘way, therefore, to produce the object so de- 
voutly to be desired, 7. e., uniformity of opinion, 
is by a friendly interchange of ideas, by meet- 
ing and discussing the different views in an 
amicable spirit and with a view to elicit truth, 
and to follow it wherever found, whether 
among Unitarians, Universalists, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, or Presbyterians. To this end, the 
houses of worship of all denominations should 
be thrown wide open to each other, that the 
truth might be permitted to enter regardless 
of the strong barriers of prejudice. 

It has been often remarked that there is less 
courtesy shown towards each other among 
preachers than in any other profession. It is a 
shame and a disgrace to Christianity that it is 
so, but it is no fault of Christianity: the cause 
is to be attributed to that which I have already 
pointed out, the disposition to lord it over 
God’s heritage, the human mind, and thus pre- 
vent people from thinking for themselves. 

L insist upon this subject, because I look upon 
religious toleration, investigation, and discus- 
sion as the high road to knowledge, holiness, 
and happiness. So longas people will notthink, 
or let think, or put impediments in the way of 
knowledge and inquiry, so long will they remain 
in ignorance, sin, and superstition, and under the 
influence of fear, hatred, and vice. In short, I 
look upon religious toleration as the entering 
wedge of immortal truth. 8. I. MCMORRIS. 

[The above is from an Alabama clergyman. 
Shall his words be heeded ?] 

——__—« +> --—___ 

Ir we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but 
if we work upon our immortal minds—if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear 
of God and love of our fellow-men—we engrave 
on those tablets something which will brighten 
for all eternity.— Webster, 


——! 
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THE DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 

Tne following most touching fragment of a 
“Tetter from a Dying Wife to her Husband,’ 
was found by him, some months after her 
death, between the leaves of a religious volume 
which she was: very fond of perusing. The 
letter, which was literally dim with tear marks, 
was written long before the husband was 
aware that the grasp of a fatal disease had fas- 
tened upon the lovely form of his wife, who 
died at the early age of nineteen : 

“ When this shall reach your eye, dear G——, 
some day when you are turning over the relics 
of the past, I shall have passed away forever, 
and the old white stone will be keeping its 
lonely watch over the lips you have so often 
pressed, and the sod will be growing green that 
shall hide forever from your sight the dust of 
one who has so often nestled close to your 
warm heart. For many long and _ sleepless 
nights, when all my thoughts were at. rest, I 
have wrestled with the consciousness of ap- 
proaching death, and at last it has forced itself 
upon my mind; and although to you and to 
others it might now seem but the nervous im- 
aginations of a girl, yet, dear G——, it is so! 

“Many weary hours have I passed in the 
endeavor to reconcile myself to leaving you, 
whom I love so well, and this bright world of 
sunshine and beauty; and hard indeed it is to 
struggle on silently and alone with the sure 
conviction that I am about to leave all forever 
and go down alone into the dark valley. ‘But 
I know in whom I have trusted, and, leaning 
upon His arm,I fear no evil’ Don’t blame me 
for keeping even all this from you. How could 
I subject you, of all others, to such sorrow as I 
feel at parting, when time will so soon make it 
apparent to you? I could have wished to live, 
if only to be at your side when your time shall 
come, and, pillowing your head upon my 
breast, wipe the death damps from your brow, 
usher your departing spirit into its Maker’s 
presence, embalmed in woman’s holiest prayer, 
But it is not to be so—and I submit. Yours is 
the privilege of watching, through long and 
dreary nights, for the spirit’s final flight, and 
of transferring my sinking head from your 
breast to my Saviour’s bosom! And you shall 
share my last thought; the last faint pressure 
of the hand and the last feeble kiss shall be 
yours, and even when flesh and heart shall 
have failed me, my eye shall rest on yours 
until glazed by death ; and our spirits shall hold 
one last fond communion, until gently fading 
from my view—the last of earth—you shall 
mingle with the first bright glimpse of the un- 
fading glories of that better world where part- 
ing is unknown. Well do I know the spot, 
, where you will leave me; often 
have we stood by the place, and as we watched 
the mellow sunset as it glanced in quivering 
flashes through the leaves, and burnished the 
grassy mounds around us with stripes of gold, 
each perhaps has thought that one of us would 
come done ; and whichever it might be, your 
name would be on the stone. But we loved 
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the spot; and I know yow’'ll love it none the 
less when you see the same quiet sunlight 
linger and play among the grass that grows 
over your Mary’s grave. I know you'll go 
often alone there, when I am laid there, and 
whisper among the waving branches, ‘7am 
not lost, but gone before !?” 


4 0a 


JAMES HARPER. 





PRACTICAL common sense is written in 
every feature of this face. See. what 
very large perceptive .faculties—great 
decision, dignity, and perseverance are 
also apparent ;—see what Firmness and 
Self-Esteem—real kindness and religious 
sentiment are conspicuous ;—see how 
large Benevolence and Veneration are! 
There were also method, calculation, me- 
chanical ingenuity, practical economy, and 
ever so much earnest zeal and unflaggine 
push. That is the head of a natural cap- 
tain—a leader—one who forms his own 
opinions, and acts upon them. Mr. Lin- 
coln was often described as a type of the 
American. There is at least a degree of 
similarity in these two personages. Both 
were angular, tenacious, religious, tem- 
perate, economical, kindly, and original. 
Each was the architect of his own eleva- 
tion. Mr. Harper did nothing without a 
plan and a purpose. There was method, 
skill, application, sagacity, perseverance, 
and no “let up” till the thing in hand 
should be accomplished. If there be cases 
wherein seeming discrepancies between 
body, brain, and face exist, it is not so in 
this case. Here there is the utmost har- 
mony throughout. We hold up to view 
the man, and submit that the well-known 
character corresponds perfectly. 

The grandfather of James Harper was an 
Englishman, and one of the earliest American 
Methodists. He came to this country about 
1740, and his son Joseph, born in 1776, settled 
as a farmer at Newtown, upon Long Island. 
He married Elizabeth Kollyer, a woman of 
vigorous and superior character, of a cheerful 
piety and kindly humor, and their oldest child, 
James, was born in Newtown, on the 13th of 
April, 1795. The town is now one of the 
populous suburbs of the city, but at that time 
it was still a secluded country village; and 
James, with his younger brothers, remained 
quietly at home, going to the district school, 
and working upon his father’s farm. 

“A cheerful piety and kindly humor,” 
coupled with uncompromising pride of char- 
acter and great personal strength, were in 
themselves sufficient as the very best of capi- 
tal with which to begin life; and when to these 
are added the prayers and examples of reli- 
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gious parents, and a boyhood spent in strict 
conformity with the natural rules of mental 
and moral as well as physical vigor, we have 
a sufficient explanation of the source of that 
continued healthful and cheerful activity ex- 
tending.even beyond the number of years allot- 
ted to man, which were the peculiar character- 
istics of ex-Mayor Harper. 

At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to 
a printer in New York. Those who are famil- 
iar with the trade know that the first part of 
the “time” of a printer’s apprentice is filled 
up with all disagreeable and menial service, 
rendered none the easier on account of the fact 
that. the boys in a composing-room are gener- 
ally made the subjects of mortifying practical 
jokes, and serve as the butt for the ridicule of 
all their predecessors in the office. Jamés was 
no exception. As he passed and _ repassed, 
the dapper clerks always threw a slang phrase 
at him, and jeered him upon his coarse 
clothes; when sometimes in pretending to feel 
the fineness of his cloth they took the skin 
with it. For some time James bore their 
taunting insults with meekness, until by their 
increased rudeness this ceased to be a virtue, 
and he resolved to take a stand against it; so 
when the next day one of them asked him 
whether his boots were made in Paris, and 
demanded of him the card of his tailor, James 
turned upon him and gave him a tremendous 
“booting,” saying, as he kicked him, “ There, 
that’s my card; take good care of it, and when 
I am out of my time and set up for myself, and 
you need employment, as you will, come tome 
with the card and I will give you work.” 
Forty-one years after, when Harper's estab- 
lishment was known throughout all the land, 
and James had borne the highest municipal 
honors of the city, and had become one of our 
wealthiest men, the person who had received 
the card came to Hon. James Harper’s estab- 
lishment, asked employment, and claimed it 
on the ground that he had “ kept the card given 
him forty-one years before.” And those of us 
who know the man, know that the work was 
given without the shadow of an embittering 
smile of exultation. 


In 1817, he, in connection with the second 
brother, John, opened the Dover Street house. 
They had saved up a little money by working 
extra hours, and this was increased by a little 
from their father’s capital. The second book 
they printed was to be stereotyped. That part 
of the craft in those days was in a crude state, 
and the work rudely done. They had con- 
tracted to do the work for fifty cents a token. 
They found they would have to pay the full 
sum to have it stereotyped, and no profit would 
be left to themselves. They resolved to stereo- 
type the work. It was difficult and slow, but 
it was done, and gave great satisfaction. It 
was pronounced the best piece of stereotyping 
ever seen in New York. 

The foundation of their business was now 
securely laid. Themselves practical printers, 
they thoroughly understood every technicality 
of the business of which they stood at the head, 
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and to this fact may be largely attributed the ; and many of those present at the dinners given 


early superiority of their publications in merely 
mechanical skill. Perhaps the most widely 
known and most truly useful of all these ear- 
lier publications was the “Family Library.” 
It penetrated—as the foundation of village li- 
braries—to thousands of homes, the reading 
matter of which had previously been only the 
Bible and the Almanac. Many a boy and girl 
has found his or her first inspiration in these pop- 
ular volumes, and more thaw one, whose names 
are now almost as familiar as that of the Harp- 
ers themselves, claim that the reading of these 
books gave them the first impetus on the way 
of success. 

The history of the house is familiar. The 
other brothers came to strengthen the frater- 
nity, and from the most unpretentious begin- 
ning gradually arose the most extensive 
establishment of the kind in the world. The 
few reverses that came seemed only to mark 
the epoch of some more brilliant advance. The 
burning of the old house in Cliff Street, in 
1855, but served as the signal for the building 
of the new, and in the mean time the work 
went on in temporary quarters, without inter- 
fering with a single issue of the Magazine. 

In 1844 Mr. Harper was elected Mayor of the 
city of New York, and we believe that the 
present system of police was established during 
his term of office, and under his direct super- 
vision. He had, however, little taste for poli- 
tics, and constantly refused to be a candidate 
for any other office. From this time on, he 
again devoted himself to that business which 
forms the monument of his life, but not alone 
of his life, for it has been the result of the com- 
bined labors of a brotherhood the like of 
which we have no record. 

For many years the “ Mayor,” as he was gen- 
erally called, had taken a less active part in 
the burdensome cares of the establishment, but 
he was still earliest there in the morning— 
almost always coming before nine o’clock— 
and after looking over the mail would pass 
through the several departments, chatting with 
and telling anecdotes to the employés. It was 
never the rich employer talking with his work- 
men, but the kind and sympathizing friend, 
who, having time, stopped for a moment’s 
chat, and that every man and woman in the 
establishment felt. Ifthe shrewd business man 
measured the man he joked with, it was never 
for the purpose of finding some fault to criti- 
cise, but in the hope of finding some excellence 
te praise. Himself deeply religious, he was 
capable of the largest charity toward the short- 
comings of others; and the man who, in the 
busiest and most careworn season of his life, 
found time for the establishment of prayer- 
meetings among the humblest classes of peo- 
ple, never thrust his opinions upon any man. 
He seemed to be filled with the significance of 
those words of Christ: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” This was the key-note 
of his religious life. 

He was always a strict “ Temperance man,” 











to General Grant during the past few months, 
will remember the silent testimony borne in 
favor of cold water by a man who, though 
seventy-three, seemed still in the prime of life. 

He had seen New York rise from.an infant 
city to a great metropolis. His life went back 
beyond the time of any modern inventions. 
He had lived the history of New York, and 
could tell it as it has never been written. As 
it had grown, he had grown with it. Hardand 
constant as had been his work in his younger 
days, he never made that his standard for 
others. Talking with another business man, 
who was complaining that clerks must have 
summer vacations in these latter days, and that 
they themselves had never dreamed of such a 
thing when young, Mr. Harper replied: “ Oh, 
well, the world moves; it moves, you see, and 
we can’t hold it back. We had better move 
with it, or it will go on and leave us standing 
by the wall.” 


Years ago an author, whose failing health 
had crippled his resources, took a book to 
James and John Harper, and sold it to them 
for a sum sufficient to relieve him from embar- 
rassment, but with the proviso that he should 
have the privilege of redeeming it after a cer- 
tain length of time. Before the time had 
elapsed the author died, and the book belonged 
to the Messrs. Harper. It proved a success; 
but these two men, instead of retaining what 
was legally theirs, took what would have been 
the author’s share, had the book been re- 
deemed—about $10,000—and invested it for 
the benefit of his orphan child. They did only 
what was honorable, but how many would 
have done it? 

Few know the extent of Mayor Harper's 
charities. They were unobtrusive, even the 
recipients often being ignorant of the source of 
the help afforded them. He knew by name 
the hundreds of men and women and children 
employed in the various parts of the great 
buildings, interested himself in their family 
stories, and often won a confidence that was 
never betrayed. If they were sick he visited 
them, and if in need gave them every requisite 
assistance. A woman in his employ had for 
some weeks been suffering with inflamed eyes. 
Her sister in the country had written her to 
come and visit her, but she felt that she could 
not afford the expense of the journey. One 
morning the “ Mayor” stopped at her stand, 
and, handing her a little book, said: “ There, 
there! don’t trouble about your eyes; we must 
spare you for a few weeks till they get well. 
Go and yisit your sister, and here’s a little 
book to read while you are gone.” He 
passed on, and she found $10—sufficient for 
the expenses of the journey—between the fly- 
leaves. This was but characteristic of the 
daily life of the man. 

For some time he had omitted from his 
morning religious services the prayer for de- 
liverance from sudden death. Upon being 
questioned as to his reasons for this change, he 
replied, “ The Lord knows best.” In a conyer- 
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sation with a friend some weeks before, the ques- 
tion of dying came up, and he said that he had 
all his life had a dread of the idea of sudden 
death, but that it did not now seem to him that 
it made any difference. If we lived rightly, we 
were always ready, and he thought now that 
he should like to die suddenly, “ for it would 
seem like being translated.” 

On Thursday, the 25th of March, he made 
his usual round of the buildings. For the last 
time his genial smile brightened the rooms as 
he passed from one to the other. Though sey- 
enty-three, his eye was as keen, his form as 
erect, and his step as elastic as it had been forty 
years before. Scarcely a thread of gray min- 
gled with the dark-brown of his still luxuriant 
hair, and he might reasonably have been prom- 
ised twenty years more of vigorous life. 

From the office he went and sat for the pho- 
tograph from which our portrait is printed, and, 
after dining, went with his daughter for his 
usual drive in Central Park. On their way the 
breaking of the carriage-pole frightened the 
horses. Mr. Harper’s practiced hand guided 
them for some distance, but at last they were be- 
yond the control even of his superior strength, 
and he and his daughter were thrown violently 
to the pavement. She was but slightly in- 
jured. He was carried to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
where he died on the Saturday evening fol- 
lowing, without ever having entirely regained 
consciousness. His prophecy that we would 
some morning take up the morning paper and 
read that James Harper had died suddenly the 
evening before, was almost literally fulfilled. 

“Tt seems that the light has gone out of the 
house,” said one of the brothers. More than 
one in his employ have mourned his death as 
they would that of.a father, and the most 
touching tribute of all the ceremonies of the 
funeral, in the church which he had attended, 
was the long line of sad faces that passed up 
the aisle to look upon him for the last time, 
while “poor men as well as women bent to 
kiss his calm, unchanged face as he lay in his 
coffin.” 

The resolutions passed by a meeting of the 
employés on the day after the reopening of the 
establishment expressed something of the sin- 
cere respect and affection with which he was 
regarded by those who had known him most 
familiarly. 

A Christian gentleman has passed from 


among us. His was a successful life in every 
sense of the word. It was lived blamelessly, 
and laid down triumphantly. 


———<. a 


Tue Wipow’s Mite.—This is a fac-simile of 
a coin discovered near the supposed site of the 
“> old Jewish Temple in Jerusalem. It 
is now in the extensive collection of 
the Mint at Philadelphia. It weighs 
ten grains. The ancient Greek name was 
lepton, and it doubtless represents the “ mites,” 
as to size and value, which the poor widow 
“cast into the treasury.” We are indebted to 
Mr. John Collins, an occasional contributor, for 
this interesting item. 
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Our Social Relations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heay’n-born, and destined to the skies again,—Cowper, 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 





Wnho is my neighbor? Not the one 
Who best may please my selfish heart; 
Nor yet the wise and good alone 
Who in my love and joy bear part. 
Perchance the poor, the low, or vile 
My steps may pass and kindness need; 
Such is my neighbor as myself to love, 
The naked clothe, the hungry feed. 


If I my neighbor as myself do love, 
Tl] treat him as I would that he, 
Our places changed, would do by me, 
As careful, tender, just, and free ; 
I'd love to feel his kindness flow 
In patient words and gentle deeds, 
When burdened I would feel the glow 


From heavenly charity proceeds. 
* 


OS 1 < O 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


IF woman is to become enfranchised, it must 
largely be by freeing her spirit from the trivial 
aims and pursuits whieh now cramp and dwarf 
her spirit, and make her the submissive tool of 
her Approbativeness. But as pursnits have 
been so few which:it has been allowable and 
practicable for her to enter, she has occupied 
her noble faculties too often in the busy chase 
of fashion and popularity. 

Let her Spirituality become as active as 
some other organs, and she will awaken to the 
deep significance of life, and feel that every 
faculty of her being should be consecrated to 
its highest use. Her Benevolence will then 
claim a hearing, while Conscientiousness and 
the reasoning powers argue the case. 

When I look at a woman, I instinctively take 
her mental dimensions and soul qualities, and 
if I see that, though possessing both in no small 
degree, she has not emerged from the rudi- 
mental state of delight in the showy and 
adorned, I long for her to grow and under- 
stand her soul capacities, that she may arise in 
the beauty and glory of her womanhood and 
prove her independence of fashion and frivolity. 

The thousand little time-stealers in the shape 
of embroideries and entirely unnecessary arti- 
cles of taste and fancy, are robbing her of the 
time she needs for the acquaintance and culti- 
vation of her own soul; and, imagining she is 
industrious when so absorbed, she fails to be- 
come the “beam of bright] joy to the sad- 
stricken” which she might. Real introspection 
is what she wants—clear-seeing and clear- 
thinking, that she may come into communion 
with her higher self and those before her who 
are capable of inspiring her with pure and 
elevated aims and the heroism to be able to 
live to them and her ideal of beauty and use. 

When it will grieve her as much to discover 
that she is selfish as to learn that she is unfash- 
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ionable, there will be hope for her, for she will 
then set about cultivating her Benevolence ; 
when to be peevish, unreasonable, or fault- 
finding will make her as annoyed at herself as 
the blunders and stupidity which have incensed 
her at others; when, for the sake of keeping up 
appearances, she no longer relinquishes her 
time, her talents, and her peace of mind, then, 
indeed, the day of her womanhood will begin. 
When to attract the admiration and love of man 
to the pure, the self-forgetting, and self-denying 
is her desire, instead of any personal idolatry, 
what hope may we nothave for therace. Andif 
she has led man into the wrong and inharmoni- 
ous, may it not now become her blessed privi- 
lege and prerogative to lead him back to “ wis- 
dom’s ways, which are pleasantness, and ‘o her 
paths, which are peace?” Let there be an era of 
love, and peace, and gentleness, to offset the more 
masculine of pioneership, war, and ambition ; 
and when the transitional phase of it is past, 
what blessed results of harmony may we hope 
to see ?—‘ the lion and the lamb lying down to- 
gether ””—not the lamb absorbed into the per- 
sonality of the lion, but each its perfect self. 
But, in the mean time, how many women, in 
their selfishness and inertia, exclaim, “I have 
all the rights I want,” little thinking it is the 
kind friends and favorable surrounding, which 
give them these, and not the laws or existing 
conditions of society, and that if free them- 
selves, there is an abundance of bound and ago- 
nized souls who need the love and strength of 
generous hearts to raise them from the abyss 
of degradation and suffering in which they find 
themselves; who perccive no ray of light, nor 
gleam of sunshine, such as those more favored 
ones might bestow with their womanly sympa- 
thy or holy motherly love for the orphaned, or 
often worse than orphaned. L. H.W. 
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WHERE ARE THE HOUSEKEEPERS? 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


[Tue following excellent advice to the wo- 
men “of the period” we take from Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine. | 

There have been recent disclosures, through 
the press, concerning short weights and adul- 
terations in the articles sold and used for food, 
which have attracted very general attention 
throughout the country, and ought to awaken 
the interest of every woman in the land, and 
set her to inquiring seriously how far she her- 
self may be considered responsible for this lax 
and dangerous condition of things pertaining 
directly to the family welfare. 

It is true that it is men, mainly, who act as 
manufacturers and retailers, and are, therefore, 
chiefly instrumental in introducing poisons into 
our food, and robbing us, by false weight and 
measure, of what is rightfully our own. But 
have women performed their whole duty? 
Have they guarded the interests of their house- 
holds as they might, as they ought to have done? 

Putting the larger field—the fresh occupa- 
tions claimed for women—out of the question, 
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it is still true that three-fourths of them are 
Wives, mothers, practical heads of families, and 
bound by every tie of affection and duty to see 
that no evil enters their domain that can be 
warded off, no agency admitted detrimental to 
the general interests and welfare. 

It is not my purpose to insist that all women 
should be housekeepers; but all women who 
marry ought to be capable of being so, and pre- 
pared to actin that capacity to the extent re- 
quired by family circumstances and resources. 

Have they done this? Are they doing it? 
Do they even comprehend the duties involved 
in their position? And do they accept the 
marriage vow as in any sense binding them to 
their fulfillment ? 

To all these questions one is compelled to 
answer, Vo/ We have neither housekeepers 
nor any systematic method of housekeeping. 
We have not even the beginning of a school of 
instruction in the most important business of a 
woman’s life; whatever is done is done at hap- 
hazard, and without any realization of the so- 
cial and domestic interests involved, and the 
influences exerted through household channels 
upon the health and happiness of the race. 

The march of civilization has divided wo- 
men, mainly, into two classes: dolls and 
drudges. The latter are nearly as unfortunate, 
in the relation they bear to the true honor and 
usefulness of women, as the former. They are 
seryants—or they do the work of servants— 
simply from habit, from necessity, without intel- 
ligence, and without pleasure. They observe the 
routine and inherit the prejudices of their moth- 
ers before them, and inquire no farther into the 
causes of what takes place around them. Their 
mental activity is checked by oyer-work and 
physical exhaustion, and their lives become a 
mere struggle to carry the burden of care and 
labor from one day to another. 


Women of society, on the contrary, ignore 
every consideration, except those connected 
with what they consider to be the necessities 
of their social position. They live wholly for 
the world outside of their homes, and use these 
only for their convenience and pleasure. Of 
the details of their own household, of what 
transpires in kitchen or nursery, they are as 
absolutely ignorant as-if they had no interest 
in them; and of what comes in or goes out, 
they know no more than the stranger’ that 
passes their doors. If they are naturally intel- 
ligent, active, and humanely disposed, their time 
is absorbed by societies, by calls, by meetings 
in behalf of some pet object or project which 
claims the sympathy of the moment; but, if 
otherwise, if they are satisfied with the dreari- 
ness of fashionable society routine, they are 
most profoundly to be pitied, for the hours, 
weeks, months, years given for the accomplish- 
ment of good work are occupied by a. ceaseless 
round of senseless social exactions, ceremonies, 
and observances which might be all stricken 
from the social calendar and no one be the 
worse for it. : 

Neither of these states, therefore, combines or 
include, the essential duties which belong to the 
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American woman as housewife and care-taker, 
and no position absolves the married woman, 
the wife, and the mother of children from the 
responsibilities involved in these relations. 

The chivalrous character of American men, 
the willingness to save women from every sort 
of work and drudgery, has made them, in many 
instances, the purveyors as well as the provid- 
ers for the wants of the family; and when this 
is not the case, the selecting and buying in the 
market and provision stores are left to the com- 
bined honesty and discretion of the dealer and 
an ignorant servant girl, who not unfrequently 
form a league, offensive and defensive, against 
the mistress. 

Women never think of committing the pur- 
chase of their dry-goods, dresses, cloaks, bon- 
nets, or even the material for children’s clothes, 
to Bridget; they would not even trust the judg- 
ment of the merchant; they insist upon seeing 
colors, selecting patterns, and judging of tex- 
ture fot themselves. Why are they not equally 
interested in the proper selection and purchase 
of food ? 

Clothing is, to be sure, displayed upon the 
body, but food enters directly into its composi- 
tion; and that the kind and quality exercise an 
almost incalculable influence upon its forma- 
tion, and also upon the mind and character, a 
very little refiection will suffice to show. A 
temperate, healthy, well-digested diet promotes 
beauty; it produces clearness of complexion, 
regulates organic action, and preserves fresh- 
ness, vigor, and elasticity till late in life. 


A greasy, fried meat, salt pork, and heavy 
pastry diet, on the contrary, especiaily if unre- 
lieved to any great extent by fruit and succu- 
lent vegetables, creates dyspepsia, bilious dis- 
orders, a thick and unclean appearance of the 
skin, and irritability of temper. A single meal, 
even, of improper, undigested food produces 
the most unpleasant consequences. What must 
be the case, then, when this abuse of the forces 
of the stomach is repeated, and continued for 
months and years ? 


Indolent women may argue that food is 
already prepared for sale in forms that render 
it of very little importance who does the mere 
purchasing; but, while this is true, to a certain 
extent, it is not true of all articles of food, and 
the general inattention and indifference of 
housekeepers offer a premium to the rascality 
which, it has been shown, is so abundantly 
practiced. 

Moreover, housekeepers can do much to 
check fraud, and stimulate a good and honora- 
ble ambition in the persons with whom they 
deal, by personal inspection, care, and super- 
vision. Where a lady is in the habit of buy- 
ing herself, for her family, she is much bet- 
ter treated than if her purchases were made 
through the intervention of others. Butchers, 
grocers, and fruit-dealers show her only the best; 
they put inferior qualities aside, with the re- 
mark that that will not suit Mrs. So-and-so; 
and if they know, too, that she possesses stand- 
ard scales, that articles brought into her house 
are weighed and measured with accuracy, they 
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will not risk, with short weight, incurring the 
weight of her displeasure. 

But suppose, in addition to this, that dealers 
should know her capable of analyzing and test- 
ing the qualities of compounds, and know, also, 
that it is done in all cases of suspicious articles 
—would it not deter them from grinding up 
dried horse-liver into coffee, putting Prussian 
blue and hemlock into tea, and concocting 
“pure” cream of tartar out of plaster of Paris 
and tartaric acid ? 

The remedy for this wholesale system of 
cheating and poisoning lies altogether in the 
hands of women. Let their education be such 
as to fit them for the performance of house- 
wifely duty, and their home-training of a kind 
that will make the neglect of such duty seem 
criminal, Let them cease to pervert the term 
“lady” by applying it to any block upon which 
to hang millinery, and restore it to its original 
meaning, “ loaf-giver,’ and add to that, loaf- 
maker. 

What does Ruskin say that cookery, and 
especially housewifery, means ? 

“Tt means the knowledge of Medea, and of 
Circe, and of Calypso, and of Helen, and of 
Rebekah, and of the Queen of Sheba. It means 
the knowledge of all fruits, and herbs, and 
baims, and spices; and of all that is healing 
and sweet in fields and groves, and savory in 
meats. It means carefulness, and inventive- 
ness, and watchfulness, and willingness, and 
readiness of appliance. It means the economy 
of your great grandmothers united to the sci- 
ence of modern chemists. Itmeans much tast- 
ing, but no wasting; it means English thor- 
oughness, and French art, and Arabian hospi- 
tality.” 

Is not perfection in this art a noble ambition 
for women? Would it not transform the dull- 
ness, the vacuity of modern fine-lady existence 
into usefulness and beauty ? Would it not give 
to wretched, frivolous lives a purpose and an 
object? Would it not, in fine, reconstruct mod- 
ern society, rid it of the mass of fooleries in- 
vented to kill time, and unite, in a happy and 
perfect union, old-fashioned care and thrift with 
modern refinement and luxury ? 

What can be said that will induce women to 
act in this matter? Health, happiness, the gen- 
eral welfare, are all involved in it; and, on the 
other hand, habit, and the etiquette imposed 
by Mrs. Grundy, offer a formidable opposition. 
One thing, however, may, and we hope will, be 
done. If women fail to see their own responsi- 
bility in the matter, if they neglect to come to 
the rescue of their outraged household gods, 
refuse to give up their ease and pleasure at the 
demand of what has become a stern necessity, 
the’press of the country should set itself to the 
work of creating a public opinion that will not 
tolerate such shameful ignorance, negligence, 
and stupidity. 

This is a great and busy world. There is 
something here for us all to do; and one- 
half can not neglect or set aside its obligations 
without the burdens and consequences falling 
upon the shoulders of the rest. The greatest 
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opportunities exist for women, yet frightfully 
have they neglected their plainest duties. 

What is it but adulterations, miserable cook- 
ing, and ignorant living that set up drug-stores 
at the corner of every street, and thus increase 
and perpetuate the very evils they profess to 
remedy? What is it but the want of fresh air, 
daily exercise, and regular, active employment 
that depresses and debilitates American wo- 
men, renders them nervous, irritable, depend- 
ent, the slaves of their whims and fancies, in- 
stead of noble, helpful, courageous, and endur- 
ing, as they were intended to be? 

Women, sisters! come out of the state of in- 
anition, of unnatural indifference to your own 
best interests and those of your families. Be 
the guardians of your own households. If you 
have large means, you are responsible for their 
proper use and distribution. Thousands die, 
daily, for lack of that which finds its way to 
your slop-pail and garbage-barrel. 

Learn to be as discriminating in the choice 
of beef and mutton, in the selection of tea, 
sugar, and coffee, in the preference given to 
certain brands of flour—in short, in the judg- 
ment exhibited in supplying the material wants 
of the family, as your taste is undeniable in 
the selection of silks and ribbons, feathers and 
flowers. 

Be queen in your own realm, take posses- 
sion of your rightful domain, be mistress in 
your own house, free yourself from the tyranny 
of your imperious servants, who, because of 
your ignorance and helplessness, erect their in- 
solent daring into a grievous despotism, and 
lord it as thoroughly over their trembling mis- 
tresses as though their positions were reversed. 

Poor owner, or occupant of a big brown- 
stone mansion, I pity you from the bottom of 
my heart. You hardly dare go down into your 
own kitchen; you are unacquainted with the 
admirable modern topography of your own 
closets; you know nothing of the genuine 
housewifely pleasure of mixing, making, and 
baking in the midst of the clever and ingenious 
appliances with which modern genius, skill, 
and science have supplied us. ; 

-Your carriage is at the door to take you the 
daily, purposeless drive. Send it away. Aston- 
ish your terrible cook by vi8iting the kitchen 
and finding out for yourself how much butter, 
how much sugar, how many eggs, and what 
amount of other things are daily consumed in 
the production of the dinner for the three or 
four persons that compose your family. Aston- 
ish your husband by informing him that here- 
after you intend to take charge of the family 
affairs and do the marketing yourself. Aston- 
ish your butcher and your grocer, by not only 
giving your own orders, but stopping to see 
them fulfilled, and inspecting the articles be- 
fore purchasing. 

Women have a right to choose between be- 
ing housekeepers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
artists, or mechanics; but, if they have chosen, 
if they have accepted the matrimonial position, 
then it is cowardly to shirk its cares or its pen- 


alties, and disgraceful to accept the livelihood 
it offers without making compensation in the 
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execution of wifely and womanly duty. 
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WHAT IS A MAN? 


A BEING wrought by God, 

Who lives for God alone; 
Obeys, with trust, his rod, 

And sees, by faith, his throne. 
A being who can see 

Some good in every ill; 
A being strong and free, 

Who works his Maker’s will. 


A being brave to dare, 
When noble ainis inspire ; 
Pursuing to its lair, 
And quelling wrong desire, 
A being firm in war, 
When justice is at stake; 
Who’d lead the struggle for, 
And die for Virtue’s sake. 


A hero everywhere, 

At home, in state, or church; 
Whose life is all a prayer, 

Could men his spirit search. 
A being half divine, 

Who God’s impression wears ; 
Whose soul hath light to shine, 

*Mid all the grief it bears. 


A work of matchless skill; 
A form of matchless mold; 
Whose life-blood’s rushing thrill 
Electric flames doth hold. 
A being fit to soar, 
And ne’er designed to creep: 
Whom angels walk before, 
And hover near in sleep 
MADGE MAPLE. 
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R. A. MeMURRAY 


THE WASHINGTON ACCOUNTANT. 








Tuts gentleman possesses an organiza- 
tion of unusual fineness and delicacy ; it 
is one which understands and appreciates 
mental phenomena instinctively. He is 
alive to all emotional impressions, and 
feels impelled now and then to the per- 
formance of something as if by inspira- 
tion. His thoughts and feelings are deep 
and intense; he reasons, deliberates, and 
ponders much, because the reasoning fiac- 
ulties predominate, and he can not help 
it. His intuitive apprehensions are ever 
active, and stimulate his reflective pow- 
ers to reason out their quickly acquired 
impressions. 

Calculation does not appear especially 
large in our portrait of Mr. McMurray, 
but the keenness and susceptibility of 
his organization are sufficiently manifest 
to guarantee the great activity of any 
intellectual faculty which he has been 
required to exercise in his calling. 

In the portrait of Mr. McMurray’s 
daughter, Lizzie, we find the indications 
of nervous susceptibility, with a fine de- 
velopment of the organ of Calculation. 
Her plump face betokens good health— 
an essential to a child’s symmetrical 
growth. The phrenological doctrine of 
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mental tendencies of parents exhibiting 
themselves in their children is well illus- 
trated by the peculiar talent of Lizzie 
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McMurray for computation. Our Wash- 
ington friends have been scarcely liberal 
enough in furnishing us the following 
biographical matter. The subject is in- 
teresting enough for an extended article. 

Mr. McMurray was born in the city of 
Williamsport, Pa.,in the year 1883. From the 
sixth to the twelfth yedr of his age he at- 
tended a common school near his father’s 
residence ; but, either from the inefficiency of 
the teacher, or the want of application in the 
pupil, he made such little progress that his 
father took him from the school and set him 
at driving a team. Alternating between his 
“two-horse team” in the summer time and a 
few weeks’ attendance at the public school in 
the winter, he reached his seventeenth year 
with, as might be expected, but a limited stock 
of “book learning.’ About this time he en- 
tered Dickinson* Seminary, in his native city. 





LIZZIE McoMURRAY. 





There, all at once, his dormant powers were 
aroused, and his latent intellect was stimulated 
to surprising activity. He mastered the 
sciences, as presented in the Seminary course, 
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in @ remarkably short time, and the computa- 
tion of numbers was an easy matter with him. 
He left the Seminary after a few months, and 
opened a school at Beech Creek, Clinton 
County, Pa., where he taught success- 
fully till the breaking out of the late 
war. Subsequently he obtained a posi- 
tion in the Office of Internal Revenue, 
at Washington, and has remained there 
ever since. In the prosecution of his 
duties he very rapidly developed a re- 
markable aptitude for calculation, be- 
coming known generally among his 
employés in the different departments 
of the Government at Washington as 
“the lightning calculator.” His powers 
of computation are so great, that he is 
said to be able to perform the labor of 
fourteen clerks in “casting” accounts, 
and have time to spare. 

In a contest with the famous New 
York “lightning calculator,” before a 
large audience in Washington, he com- 
pletely surpassed his antagonist. A 
friend who furnished the materials for 
this sketch says that he has placed on 
a black-board, measuring fifteen by six- 
teen feet, columns of figures entirely 
covering the surface of the board, and in less 
than thirty seconds Mr. McMurray added the 
columns, giving the correct result. In multipli- 
cation, division, and subtraction his achieve- 
ments are even more surprising than in addi- 
tion . 

He has given exhibitions of his short methods 
in Washington, in the larger towns and cities 
of Pennsylvania, and in New York. 

His daughter Lizzie—a bright-eyed little girl 
of nine years—has inherited the wonderful 
powers of her father, and accompanies him in 
his tours. For instance, she can multiply sums 
like these : 12345678512345678912 x 654343217- 
2654821 (or any other combination of figures as 
great), and give the result in a single line, and 
as rapidly as she can write the figures on the 
board, 

In person Mr. McMurray is rather slender, 
but with a good-sized head. He is careful in 
his habits of living, and highly esteemed for 
the generous and Christian qualities of his mind 
and heart. 
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Power or Conscrence.—A follower of Py- 
thagoras once bought a pair of shoes from a 
cobbler, for which he promised to pay him on 
a future day. On that day he took the money, 
but finding the cobbler had died in the interim, 
returned, sincerely rejoicing that he could re- 
tain the money, and get a pair of shoes for 
nothing. ‘His conscience,” however,” says 
Seneca, “ would not allow him to rest, till, tak- 
ing up the money he went back to the cob- 
bler’s shop, and casting in the money, said: 
‘Go thy way, for though he is dead to all the 
world besides, yet he 7s alive tome!’” 

[In this incident are seen the influences of 
strong Conscientiousness and moderate Acquis- 
itiveness. ] 
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“Signs of Character,” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





FACH FANCIES. 


[Here is the English way of writing about 
that which the writer knows little or nothing. 
It is copied from the London Leader into 
Littel’s Living Age. We reproduce it to show 
how different is the style of writing from that 
of the keen, definite, and practical American. 
After its reading we might ask how much 
more the reader knows on the subject? View- 
ed as a piece of sentiment merely, it, however 
has some merit—Eb. A. P. J.] 

The enigmas with which life surrounds us 
are worth guessing at; for sometimes we may 
hit the mark, and though we know it not, yet 
there steals from it the sense of light that 
always steals from truth, and suffuses our being 
with a milder ray. It is like sunlight on the 
face of a sleeper; it shapes into light the phan- 
toms of his dreams, though with no actual 
manifestation of its presence. All things are 
enigmatical. Problems deep as eternity are 
propounded to us by the flowers, and the trees, 
and the songs of birds, and the music of run- 
ning waters. But Nature utters no such riddles 
as she delivers to us from the streets. There 
she confronts us with the presence of an ag- 
gregate life, and her sayings are like dreams 
filled with confused meanings and undetermi- 
nable shapes. Poets talk of the stars and the 
mystery of thestars. But what is this mystery 
compared to the mystery of human faces ? 

There are faces which we meet in the streets 
into which has passed a subtler mystery than 
the mind can think on. They belong to that 
highest type of face of which the standard is 
thought. They are of the order of face that 
provokes speculation while it repels it. We 
would give something to know whence comes 
that subtile thing which has so marvelously 
incorporated itself with the physical lineaments. 
It may be born of trouble—a trouble that has 
fastened upon the face, and teaséd it into beauty 
as the wind makes beautiful the snow-flake. 
Trouble there surely has been; for there is no 
mystery without sadness: and the sad mystery 
of these faces must have been wrought by the 
vexing of years. There are faces that seem 
wanting in depth, albeit they are full-fraught. 
Such faces are falsehoods. Yet they are so in- 
voluntarily. They can not speak the mind; 
the lineaments are of the hardest marble; Na- 
ture’s chisel has worked dexterously enough 
its part; but life has failed to penetrate the 
granite front. It has avenged its incapacity by 
certain deep seams; but all delicacy is want- 
ing. We miss the luminous effect—the shining 
of the soul behind. Such faces come upon us 
rudely ; but not with the disappointment of im- 
maturity. The full fruition of a divine art is 
there; only its coarseness blunts our sympa- 
thetic perception. Yet we need not forget that 
to the cunning eye God is as visible in the rude 
root as in the rose. Nay, He symbolizes His 
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workmanship by what is false as well as fair. 
The scowl of the murderer, the greeting of loy- 
ers’ eyes, are the productions of the same Art, 
each exquisitely perfect in itskind. There are 
faces that haunt the memory ; where met, when 
encountered may not be recalled. They stand 
out from the darkness of night, and fade and 
faint along the dreams of sleep. You have 
seen them in the street, but did not pause to 
consider them at the time. There was nothing 
indeed, so it seemed, about them to startle you 
into attention. It is only when they reappear 
that they surprise, or alarm, or horrify; nay, 
such faces that seem to give their spirit to the 


mind of the passer-by have been known to, 


drive him mad. There are faces to be encoun- 
tered all dispassionate, save in the eyes which 
burn with the passions that deny their intelli- 
gence to the face. When the wearers of such 
fleshly masks die, their souls escape through 
their eyes. They would find them the only 
outlet. With other men the spirit might de- 
part as the perfume departs from the flower. 
The soul seems to chafe at being pent up with- 
in such narrow limits as the eyes. You can 
see it dilating and contracting upon the keen 
retina, as one who approaches a window to 
find egress and then retires, and returns again 
and again. 

There are faces which all men meet, which 
all men know, which all men love. When 
they reappear unto the eye they do not haunt, 
they soothe. They are ministering faces; fa- 
ces which seem crowned, like Jesus, with a ha- 
lo of light of whose subtile irradiation the 
heart is alone sensible. In such faces are to be 
found no personification of the darker emo- 
tions of life. The lips and the eyes are genial 
with a tenderness to which wisdom has im- 
parted the exquisite refinement of a faint sad- 
ness. Such faces can not offend, neither in 
their rejections, nor in their beseechings; nei- 
ther in their gladness when confronting de- 
spair, nor in their peacefulness when opposing 
anger, nor in their love when facing hate. 
Upon them humanity has stamped its fairest 
impress. They are not more describable than 
faces which are weird, or cunning, or intellect- 
ual, or haughty, or depraved. But they em- 


body the idealism all thinkers on the Madonna, 
all painters of Charity, all dreamers of some 
sweetest achievement of God strive to realize. 
Nor let them be held impossible because of 
this faultlessness of expression ; nor non-exist- 
ent because they are rare. 
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TrutH UNVAILING FALsEHooD.—This alle- 
gorical picture by Mrs. Lily M. Spencer is the 
one to which we called the special attention of 
our readers in the Feb. number of the A. P. J. 
It is now on public exhibition at 609 Broad- 
way, New York, and we advise every one to 
see it and learn the lesson so beautifully and 


strikingly taught, even at the expense of a lit- 
tle self-denial of the appetite. A quarter of a 
dollar is but a trifling entrance fee. The pic- 
ture will richly pay any one to see it, and when 
once seen, the impression made by its signifi- 
cant colors will not be likely to fade from the 
memory. 
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“MAY.” 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON, 


WE gave to our bonnie birdling the name 

Of the beautiful month in which she came, 

When the violets blue, and the daisies white, 

And the little star flowers, with their eyes of light, 
Looked lovingly up to the sun above, 

And paid with beauty his kisses of love. 


And happiness came to dwell in the nest 

Where the dear one folded her wings to rest; 
And a holy peace and a sweet delight 

Were blessings that followed her presence bright. 
Oh, fair as a vision of cloudless day 

Was the beautiful soul of little May ! 


The violets faded long months ago, 

The daisies are sleeping under the snow, 
The little star flowers have closed their eyes, 
Are gazing no more at the sunny skies ; 

But they all will blossom again some day 
From the precious dust of our little May, 
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LHe BOYS) 2. Ore fea os 
HOW THEY WORKED. 


“HERE are two rules for you, Fred,’ said 
Giles Warner, looking up from the paper he was 
reading, and addressing a younger brother, who 
was sitting by the stove, playing with a favor- 
ite dog. 

“Well, what are they? let’s have them,” said 
Fred, suspending his sport with the dog. 

_ “The first is, ‘Never get vexed with any- 
thing you can help.’ The second is, ‘ Never 
get vexed with anything you can’t help.” 

“ Are not those rules as applicable to you as 
to me?” inquired Fred, aychly. 

“No doubt of that,” replied Giles, good- 
humoredly; “but then it is so much easier to 
hand over a piece of good advice to another 
than to keep it for one’s own personal use. It 
is a kind of generosity that does not require any 
self-denial.” Fred laughed. 

“ But what do you say to these rules?” con- 
tinued Giles. ‘“ How would they work if we 
adopt them ?” 

“T think they take a pretty wide and clean 
sweep,” said Fred. “ They don’t leave a fellow 
any chance at all to get vexed.” 

“That might be an objection to them,” said 
Giles, “if any one became wiser, better, or hap- 
pier for getting vexed. I think they are sensi- 
ble rules. It is foolish to vex ourselves about 
what can’t be helped. Let us assist each other 
to remember and obey these two simple rules. 
What say you?” 

“Tl agree to it,” said Fred, who was usually 
ready to agree to anything his brother pro- 
posed, if it was only proposed good-humor- 
edly. 

“'Phat’s too bad,” exclaimed Fred, the next 
morning, while making preparations for school. 

“ What is the matter ?” inquired Giles. 

“JT have broken my shoe-string, and it is 
vexatious; I’m in such a hurry.” 

“Tt is vexatious, no doubt,” replied Giles, 
“but you must not get vexed, for this is one of 
the things that can be helped. You can find a 
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string in the left corner of the upper drawer in 
mother’s bureau.” 

“ But we shall be late at school,” said Fred. 

“ No, we shall not,” said Giles. ‘“ We shall 
only have to walk a little faster. Besides, if 
you keep cool, you will find the string and put 
it in much sooner than you can if you become 
vexed and worried.” 

“That's true,” said Fred, as he went for the 
string, quite restored to good-humor. 

Several opportunities occurred during the 
day for putting the rules into practice. The 
best was this: In the evening, Giles broke the 
blade of his knife while whittling a piece of 
hard wood. 

“Tt can’t be helped, so you are not to get 
vexed about it,” said Fred. 

“It can’t be helped, but I can do better than 
fret about it. I can learn a lesson of care for 
the future, which may some day save me a 
knife more valuable than this. The rules work 
well. Let’s try them to-morrow.” 

The next morning Fred devoted an hour be- 
fore school to writing a composition. After he 
had written half a dozen lines, his mother 
called him off to do something for her. In his 
absence, his sister Lucy made use of his pen to 
write her name in a book, and she let fall a 
great drop of ink on the page he was writing. 
Fred returned while she was busily employed in 
doing what she could do to repair the mischief. 

“You have made a great blot on my com- 
position,’ he exclaimed, looking over her 
shoulder. 


“T am very sorry. I did not mean to do it,” 
said Lucy. But Fred was so vexed that he 
would have answered his sister very roughly 
if Giles had not interposed. 

“Take care, Fred; you know the thing is 
done and can’t be helped.” 

Fred tried hard to suppress his vexation. 

“T know it was an accident,’ he said pleas- 
antly, after a brief struggle. 

Lucy left the room, and Fred sat down again 
to his composition. After a moment he looked 
up. “No great harm is done after all. Two or 
three alterations are much needed, and if I 
write it over again I can make them.” 

“So much for a cool head and not getting 
vexed,” mid Giles, laughing. “ Our rules work 
well.” 

At night Fred tore his trowsers in climbing 
a fence. ‘“ That’s too bad.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Giles; “ they can 
be mended.” 

“The way to help it is what troubles me,” 
said Fred. “I don’t like to ask mother, she 
has so much to do.” 

Giles proposed that he should get over his 
difficulty by asking Lucy to do the job for him, 
as her mother had taught her to mend very 
neatly. Fred was not at first disposed to adopt 
this measure. He knew that Lucy disliked 
mending very much, and was afraid she would 
be cross if asked to doit; but at last decided to 
run the risk of that. They found Lucy busily 
employed with a piece of embroidery, and 
quite absorbed with her work. 
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Fred looked significantly at Giles, when he 
saw how she was employed; but he concluded 
he had gone too far to retreat, and must make 
a bold push, 

“T wish to ask a great favor of you, Lucy, 
but I fear I have come in the wrong time,” said 
Fred. 

“What do you want?” said Lucy. 

“T am almost afraid to tell you. It’s too bad 
to ask you to do what I know you dislike.” 

“You are a good while getting to what is 
wanted,” said Lucy, laughing. “Come, out 
with it.” 

Fred, thus encouraged, held up his foot and 
displayed the rent. 

“Well, take them off; I will do my best,” 
said Lucy, cheerfully. 

“You are a dear, good sister,” said Fred. 
“ When I saw what you were about, I thought 
you would not be willing to do it.” 

“ My unusual amiability quite puzzles you, 
does it?” said Lucy, laughing. “TI shall have 
to let you into the secret. To tell the truth, I 
have been thinking all day what I could do for 
you in return for your not getting vexed with 
me for blotting your composition. So now you 
have it.” 

“So much for our rules,” exclaimed Giles, 
triumphantly. “They work to a charm.” 

“ What rules?” inquired Lucy. 

“We must tell Lucy all about it,” said Giles. 

They did tell her all about it; and the result 
was that she agreed to join them in trying the 
new rules. 


, 
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HE DID NOT FEAR DEATH. 


A WRITER in one of our New York daily 
papers recounts a pathetic incident which oc- 
curred not long since on board an ocean 
steamer. 

A little ragged boy, aged about nine years, 
was discovered on the fourth day of the out- 
ward voyage from Liverpool to New York, and 
carried before the first mate, whose duty it was 
to deal with such cases. When questioned as 
to the object of his being stowed away, and 
who brought him on board, the boy, who had 
a beautiful, sunny face, and eyes that looked 
like very mirrors of truth, replied that his step- 
father did it, because he could not afford to 
keep him, or pay his passage out to Halifax, 
where he had an aunt who was well off, and 
to whose house he was going. The mate did 
not believe the story, in spite of the winning 
face and truthful accents of the boy. He had 
seen too much of stow-aways to be easily de- 
ceived by them, he said; and it was his firm 
conviction that the boy had been brought on 
board and provided with food by the sailors. 
The little fellow was very roughly handled in 
consequence. Day by day he was questioned 
and re-questioned, but always with the same 
result. He did not know a sailor on board, 
and his father alone had secreted him and 
given him the food which he ate. ; 

At last the mate, wearied by the boy’s per- 
sistence in the same story, and perhaps a little 
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anxious to implicate the sailors, seized him one 
day by the collar and dragging him to the fore, 
told him that unless he confessed the truth in 
ten minutes from that time he would hang him 
on the yard-arm. He then made him sit down 
under it on the deck. All around him were 
passengers and sailors, and in front of him 
stood the inexorable mate with his chronom- 
eter in his hand, and the other officers of 
the ship by his side. It was one of the finest 
sights imaginable to see the pale, proud, sor- 
rowful face of that noble boy—his head erect, 
his beautiful eyes bright through the tears that 
suffused them. When eight minutes had fled, 
the mate told him he had but two minutes to 
live, and advised him to speak the truth and 
save his life; but he replied, with the utmost 
simplicity and sincerity, by asking the mate if 
he might pray. 

The mate said nothing, but nodded his head, 
and turned as pale as a ghost, and shook with 
trembling like a reed with the wind. And 
there, all eyes turned on him, this braye and 
noble little fellow, this poor waif whom society 
owned not, and whose own stepfather could 
not care for him—there he knelt with clasped 
hands and eyes upraised to-heayven, while he 
repeated audibly the Lord’s Prayer, and prayed 
the dear Lord Jesus to take him to heayen. 

Sobs broke from strong, hard hearts as the 
mate sprang forward to the boy and clasped 
him to his bosom, and kissed him and blessed 
him, and told him how sincerely he now be- 
lieved his story, and how glad he was that he 
had been brave enough to face death, and be 
willing to sacrifice his life for the truth of his 
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Corron Caxers.—Children may easily be 
taught lessons which they will remember while 
memory lasts. Sometimes parents have not 
the ingenuity or talent to give such lessons, but 
a little thought on the subject will usually be 
productive of plans which, if carefully put in 
practice, will accomplish the good end. Some 
good people we know were often pained by ex- 
hibitions of selfishness in their dearly loved 
children, even at their meals, when they should 
have shown mutual kindness. One day the 
father found his wife making cakes, and as the 
children always took the largest that were on 
the plate when anything of the kind was pass- 
ed around at the table, he suggested that she 
should put some cotton in the larger specimens, 
and she did so. When the cakes were offered 
at the table, the chiidren took, as usual, the 
largest, and found, after a few bites, to their 
chagrin, the cotton-stuffing. This device 
taught them what words alone had not suc- 
ceeded in impressing on their memories, for 
they afterward showed a better appreciation 
of justice and propriety in their choice of the 
“ good things.” 

A BRIGHT-EYED boy, on being asked by his 
Sunday-school teacher, ‘“ What did the Israel- 
ites do after they had crossed the Red Sea?” 
answered, “I don’t know, ma’am; but I guess 
they dried themselves.” 
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“(Ie I might give a short hint to an Impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself”? —De Foe, 
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WILL YOU RENEW? 





There are many subscriptions to the 
JouRNAL which expire with the present— 
June—number. We await renewals be- 
Jore sending any more. Those who 
would secure an unbroken chain in the 
regular order of publication may do so 
by remitting at once. The pleasure of 
your company to the end of the journey 
is solicited. In sending in his own 
name, the reader is kindly invited to in- 
clude the names of any number of his 


Jriends. We have room enough for all. 
Here are our new club rates: 

or a Single Copy, a years esr. ae $3 00 

For Five Copies, BAYV.CATLY Wetter tee 12 00 

Foren Copies say Veer <a peicit <s\seys «sie GONOO 


And an extra copy to the Agent. 

For Fifteen Copies, a year, $30, and a copy 
of “‘ New PHysroGNomy,’ » worth $5. 

Twenty Copies, a year, $40, and a “Student's 
Set,” Books and Bust, w orth $10. 

Subscriptions will now be received for one or 
five years, at the above-named rates. 


When remitting, please send post-office 
orders or in registered letiers, and ad- 





dress S. R. WELLs, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
[ Box 730. | 
OBEDIENCE. 





Tue spirit of wide awake “ Young 
America” is “to have his own way.” 
He is impatient of restraint, and often, 
while yet in his teens, refuses submission 
to parental authority. He very early as- 
sumes to be “ his own man and master.” 
He conspires with his fellows to turn the 
school-teacher out of doors. If punished, 
he vows vengeance on the head of the 
one who inflicts it, and threatens his pa- 
rents to take the “Franklin Act ”—z. ¢., 
run away to foreign parts—on the very 
first pretext. In this country, runaways 
who are willing to work find little diffi- 
culty in getting situations. By chang- 
ing their names, and by cunning stories, 
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they may remain incog. for years. No 
one interferes or attempts to return them 
to their homes. In the Old Country, 
young runaways would not be harbored, 


nor even set to work, without letters of 


recommendation. Zhere, boys are inden- 
tured; and any violation of the contract 
is punished. 
used at all, are less binding, and are often 
disregarded by all concerned. There, one 
serves many years to learn a trade, or even 
a single branch of a trade—seven years 
being the rule; here, the same number 
of months is deemed sufficient to learn 
as much. Ifit be true that our artisans 
are less skilled or more superficial than 
those of Europe, may not our shorter 
terms of apprenticeship, as compared with 
theirs, account for it ? 

But the question of authority and obe- 
dience is now under consideration. We 
believe in Avurnonriry, wisely exercised, 
and also in the perfect submission and 
obedience of children, servants, and all 
subordinates. Without this, there would 
be no society, no law, no order, no gov- 
ernment. 

But we-are opposed to delegating the 
power to punish to low, ignorant, brutal 
men, who may flog and torture to death 
poor helpless culprits, paupers, or im- 
beciles. ‘They who do this are cowardly 
fiends, The authorities who appoint 
such creatures as keepers, are themselves 
greatly to blame for so doing. 

Some of our sea-captains and their 
mates are brutal wretches, totally unfit 
to govern human beings, to say nothing 
of conducting timid and suffering passen- 
gers across the seas. In our courts of 
justice we often hear the most heart- 
rending accounts of the tortures inflicted 
on poor sailors. There are officers of 
ships who seldom speak or give an order 
without the wickedest oaths; and threats 
of chains, handcuffs, or the cat are held 
constantly before the eyes of the men. 
This kind of treatment may be approved 
by tyrants of Old-World monarchies, but 
it is not exactly adapted to free Ameri- 
cans. Brutality on shipboard, where it 
would be death to the sailor to diso- 
bey, and brutality in a prison, on the 
part of a keeper, must be submitted to 
for the time being; but both captain and 
keeper should not forget those words, 
“ Revenge, oh, how sweet!” The tables 
may some time be turned. 


Here, such instruments, if 
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The power of kindness is fully known 
to comparatively few, because so little 
exercised, Our Saviour and the Apostles 
taught the doctrine of charity, to “ over- 
come evil with good ;” “It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive ;” “Do as you 
would be done by,” etc.; but the world 
has not come up to this grand idea, and 
hence we see the rule of Destructiveness 
instead of Benevolence. But we are im- 
proving. There is less flogging in our 
families, schools, and prisons than for- 
merly prevailed. Christian parents, who 
are endowed with the spirit of patience, 
kindness, and good judgment, can goy- 
ern themselves and their children with- 
out resorting to anything more severe 
than the rod of the spirit. They can 
bring the most turbulent into submission 
by kind words and wise management. 
So the sea-captain, who is himself a con- 
siderate and self-regulating Christian man, 
can secure obedience without resorting 
to handspikes, marlin-pins, cudgels, or 
whips. His men will obey through love 
and respect. Ifhe have not these qualities 
himself, he will not excite them in others. 

Until men come to know something 
of Phrenology or of themselves, they will 
not be likely to make very good parents, 
teachers, captains, or jail keepers. 

————<2 oe 


ENDURING LIFE. 





Wuar a difference there is between 
enduring life and enjoying life! How 
many poor “ dead-and-alive ” creatures 
we meet! Some are really infirm, hay- 
ing only enough vitality to keep body 
and soul together; without appetite, 
without energy, Gout hope, they drag 
along, wailing for relief in death. en 
ner there are many—simply endure 
life, which is to them an existence far 
more painful than pleasurable. It would 
be proper to stop here for 2 moment and 
inquire into the causes of his low con- 
dition. Was it from the inheritance of 
a bad constitution? Were the parents 
feeble, sickly, or consumptive ? Were 
they habitually melancholy, and without 
faith, hope, or joyousness? Were they 
erratic, freaky, or eccentric? If so, will 
there be surprise that their children in- 
herit tendencies in the same directions ? 
Were the parents worn down by expos- 
ure in a new home? Did they suffer 
from ague and fever? Were they ex- 
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hausted in watching with the sick for 
many weary and sleepless nights? Or, 
were the sufferers addicted to bad hab- 
its? such as late dinners, hearty suppers, 
midnight parties, public balls, wine, to- 
bacco, and other excitements? Or, is it 
due to a perverted imagination that these 
persons cling to their aches and pains ? 
A guilty or an abnormal conscience may 
feel it a duty to do penance and suffer 
for years, when a hearty repentance and 
a return to a better life of faith, hope, 
and charity would at once put all their 
mental and physical machinery in first- 
rate working order, extricating them 
from the slough of despond and disease. 
Who is or who was to blame for what so 
many suffer ? and where is the remedy ? 
Now contrast this class of suffering 
clogs with those who enjoy life. Here 
is a hale, happy old couple, who have at- 
tained their “fourscore years and ten,” 
still in vigorous health; still planting 
young trees with the same joyous spirit 
that animated them in their youth. They 
have had their trials, but instead of fret- 
ting, lamenting, chafing, or scolding, they 
accepted what they could not avoid, as 
possible blessings in disguise, making the 
least of their afflictions and the most of 
their blessings. Their faces reflect the 
glorious sunshine of their joyous hearts ; 
they have a word of cheer and encour- 
agement for old and young, and they are 
respected and beloved by all who know 
them. These people have not endured, 
but enjoyed life from the start; and it is 
our firm belief that they will enjoy that 
change called death, when, having ful- 
filled all the conditions of this life, with 
a hope of immortality, they shall be exalt- 
ed to a home among the angels in the 
realms of everlasting light. Let us live 
while we live, and thank God for life. 
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WHAT TO DRINK. 





Puystcrans who prescribe alcoholic 
liquors to their patients, should read 
Shakspeare, who says, 

Though I look old, yet lam strong and .usty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my age is as lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly. 


O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 
to be known by, let us call thee devil. 


O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains ! 


SS 


To the question, Should alcoholic 
drinks be ever used medicinally ? Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler’s answer is, that when so 
used, a man had better never be his own 
physician. His tea-spoon is apt to grow 
into a table-spoon, his wine-glass grows 
insensibly into a tumbler, and then into 
a brimming goblet, which “biteth at last 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an ad- 
der.” A physician may sometimes use 
alcohol to save life, just as he might use 
opium; but I doubt if a wise physician 
would ever use it when any other reme- 
dy will answer the purpose. How can 
he know that he is not feeding a latent 
appetite that will yet destroy his patient? 
One of the most eminent civilians of 
America whom the bottle has destroyed, 
fell into intemperance under medical pre- 
scription. He had been an abstainer un- 
til middle life; he was then recommended 
to use wine as a daily tonic after recov- 
ery from a weakening disease; his ally 
became his conqueror. Lord Macaulay 
indicates the secret of the younger Pitt’s 
enslavement to the bottle by telling us 
that port wine was freely administered to 
him in early youth as a medicine. 

The warm season, now upon us, will 
increase our thirst. Water, pure water, 
will be too thin for those who chew or 
smoke tobacco, and they will want some- 
thing that they can “ taste”—something 
pungent, something bitter, tingling, bit- 
ing. They find what they crave in whis- 
ky, with fusil oil in it, or other similar 
drinks. But to an appetite that is healthy, 
nothing is more grateful or reviving when 


thirsty than WATER. 
-» “To the days of the aged it addeth length; 
To the might of the strong it addeth strength; 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight ; 
Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light.” 

But even this should be used temper- 
ately and in moderation. Many drink 
too much. Nor should it be drank on a 
full stomach. The less we drink of tea, 
coffee, or water with our meals the better. 
Very hot drinks are bad. We are liable 
to take cold, on going out, after partaking 
of hot drinks. Pure soft water is best. 
Hard lime-water is much used, and many 
prefer it; but no horse, ox, or other ani- 
mal will drink it when he can get soft 
water. For the physiological effects of 
hard and soft water on our bodies, see 
Pereira’s great work on Food and Diet.* 





* Food and Diet, containing an Analysis of every kind 
of Food and Drink. By Dr. J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. 
Lee. Published at this office. Price, $175. 





The people want knowledge on the whole 
subject. The physicians are not agreed, 
and the world is in a muddle. Quacks 
and impostors step in with their nos- 
trums, and sell barrels of their slops—in 
“large quart bottles”—to the destruc- 


tion of the bodies and souls of men, wo- 


men, and children. “ Light, light, more 
light,” is what is wanted, and that light 
may be found in a knowledge of the con- 
stitution of man. 


ee 


FISH CULTURE NECESSARY. 


Tue fact that our rivers, lakes, bays, and 
estuaries, which once swarmed with fish of 
every kind peculiar to the tlimate, are becom- 
ing depleted of their finny residents, rendering 
the market supply yearly less and less, and 
their cost proportionately greater and greater, 
should develop into a national enterprise the 
interest lately shown by some practical econo- 
mists in artificial fish culture. Some sagacious 
minds have maintained that the gradual disap- 
pearance of fish in the seas, rivers, and lakes is 
a natural consequence of the extension of civil- 
ization; that the numerous vessels which plow 
our waters frighten the fish away. The Hud- 
son River has become salmonless rather by the 
wasteful and indiscreet capture of salmon in 
the spawning season, than by the rupture and 
dispersion of the spawn by steamboats. The 
very marked reduction in the shad fishery of 
the Hudson is doubtless due to the same cause. 
A report lately made to the Senate of New 
York by Messrs. Horatio Seymour, Seth Green, 
and Robert B. Roosevelt, Commissioners of 
Fisheries, presents in a clear and convincing 
manner the real causes for the disappearance of 
the fish, and suggests practical means for their 
restoration and maintenance. As we haye 
already treated on the subject of artificial fish 
culture in a late number of the JoURNAL, it is 
unnecessary for us to reiterate the statements 
therein made as to the practicability of such 
fish culture, and the field for pecuniary profit 
which it offers to the enterprising, but will 
simply give a few extracts from said report. 
In Europe, results have been attained which are 
most gratifying to the lover of fish as food ; 
according to Yarrell, a recognized authority, an 
acre of water in many localities will let for as 
much yearly rent as an acre of land. Yarrell’s 
testimony is more than borne out by other 
writers, who give the clear annual yield of an 
acre of water as equaling that of five acres of 
land. The farmer who should economically 
cultivate fish, therefore, would find his pond 
more productive than his pasture, rod for rod, 
and the mere than the meadow. 

In the State of New York there are 647 lakes 
and ponds, suitable for the most part for breeding 
whitefish, salmon, trout, and black bass, with 
an area of 728 square miles, or 466,457 acres, all 
capable of being made more remunerative than 
the lands upon their margin. This estimate 
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does not, of course, include Lake Ontario, 
which gives a coast line of 270 miles. 

The St. Lawrence and the Hudson are, of 
course, the rivers which, by reason of their 
immediate connection with the sea, afford the 
opportunity of artificial propagation to the 
greatest advantage. The Hudson, like the 
Susquehannah, and indeed all the rivers flow- 
ing into the Atlantic, has been cruelly despoil- 
ed of its fish by nets, which threaten actual ex- 
termination. Were it not for this, the stock 
might be renewed, naturally, in the course of 
time, such is the amazing fecundity of the pa- 
rent. <A single shad will produce 100,000 eggs, 
of which in the natural way 500 hatch, but 
these 500 before reaching maturity fall into 


the close nets of the fishermen, which allow: 


none to escape whereby the numbers may be 
kept up. To obviate this difficulty the Com- 
missioners advise legislation as to the meshes 
of the nets, so that the young fish shall not be 
caught in them, and as to tlie season when 
setting shall be allowed. Instead of 500, how- 
ever, hatched by nature, the Commissioners are 
confident of the practicability of hatching, by a 
simple artificial process, 98,000, thus enormous- 
ly increasing the original stock, and bringing 
back our rivers to what we might call their 
aboriginal abundance. 

The report gives encouraging information as 
to the success of pisciculture and the happy re- 
sults of fishing regulations in other States. 
The Merrimac is now lively with salmon. 
The best feeling obtains between the Commis- 
sioners of all the States on the Atlantic border 
on the question of reform and fishery recon- 
struction, and we trust that the law makers at 
Albany will give to the New York Commis- 
sioners the authority to carry out the measures, 
remedial and reformatory, they propose. 

——————6~<» <> ____ 


BAD BOOKS. 





TuHatT much evil, wickedness, crime grow 
out of the reading of bad books, no one doubts. 
It is lamentable that the laws to prevent this 
great evil are comparatively impotent. Such 
books are printed and sold “on the sly.” 
Bawdy books, with obscene pictures, are 
hawked about on our wharves and in drink- 
ing-saloons, among sailors, travelers, and oth- 
ers, by vagabonds and villains, and many un- 
sophisticated boys and girls become perverted 
and contaminated. Then look at our sensation 
story papers, especially the low pictorials, in- 
cluding the Police Gazettes, which are filled 
chiefly with reports of divorces, dance-houses, 
and murders. Only think of the immense in- 
jury to good morals which must result there- 
from! Then visit the low play-houses, in 
which are enacted only those scenes which 
excite lust and passion. Is it any wonder that 
criminals thrive by what their minds feed upon? 
Here is a paragraph from an English paper, 
showing one of the causes of crime in London. 
It is equally applicable here. 


NEWGATE LITERATURE.—Of late years, many 
novelists in England, following the lead of the 
authors of “ Paul Clifford” and “ Jack Shep- 











pard,” have entered, apparently con amore, into 
the production of melodramatic stories which 
have robbers, counterfeiters, and other crimi- 
nals for their leading characters. The Ordinary 
of Newgate (the Rey. F. E. Lloyd), whose duty 
it is to inquire into the causes of crime, reports 
that he found his prison filled with “ lads with 
refined features, smooth hair neatly arranged, 
well clothed, well mannered, and having a 
thorough acquaintance with the use of the 
books which they have been directed to bring 
with them to the service. The appearance of 
such boys in prison is,” he says, “at all times 
unusual, and always specially attracts my at- 
tention; it being unusual, prompts inquiry as 
to the circumstances and cause; it can not be 
want, and I speculate in vain, and go to talk to 
the boys.” They generally acknowledge good 
home-training and a fair degree of education. 
What are the offenses? The reverend Ordi- 
nary says: “It is only by repeated interviews 
and conversations that by degrees the lads give 
me an insight into all the circumstances and 
habits of their life. It was in this way that I 
discovered that all these boys, without one ex- 
ception, had been in the habit of reading those 
cheap periodicals which are now published for 
the alleged instruction and amusement of the 
youth of both sexes.” The periodicals in ques- 
tion are published weekly, at one penny a 
week, as Reynolds’ abominable “ Mysteries of 
London,” five-and-twenty years ago, and their 
circulation in London alone is literally im- 
mense. 


Are parents, guardians, and teachers justi- 
fied in permitting the youth under their care to 
become poisoned with this filthy and debauch- 
ing trash by which the country is flooded? Out 
of reading such stuff come all manner of evils, 
inordinate affection, perverted appetite, violent 
temper, excited by stories of bloody tragedies, 
clandestine meetings, runaway matches, and de- 
moralization generally. Who are the authors 
of this bad literature? They are among the low- 
est of the low, whisky-drinking, tobaccs-smok- 
ing, beer-guzzling tipplers, gamblers, horse- 
racers, libertines, and fellows with a modicum 
of intellect, and less moral character. Like the 
quacks who vend “secret”—so called—reme- 
dies and patent medicines, they feed on the 
vices, diseases, and crimes of their victims. 
Where are the police ? 


—————s +o 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST?—No. I. 





FARMING-—FOOD-RAISING. 

Ir should be the aim of every honest man in 
the prosecution of business, to do only that 
which is useful—that which will add to the 
intelligence, the comfort, the virtue, or the 
legitimate wealth of the world. Among the 
laborious vocations, we regard those as.stand- 
ing first which produce something intrinsically 
valuable. The first necessity of man is food; 
consequently food producers ought to take a 
prime rank among men. In this country, at 
least, we need five farmers where we now have 
one. An error, as we believe, has pervaded 
public sentiment relative to the size of farms. 
Men have frequently two hundred acres or 
more, when they could cultivate properly not 
more than forty acres, the rest lying partially 
waste. These two hundred acres, therefore, 
should have three more farmers, giving to each 
fifty acres. While men are traveling from the 
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Eastern States into the West, even going to 
California, to cultivate the land, about one- 
third of the State of New Jersey, and probably 
one-third of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
very large fields of territory in the State of New 
York, are yet untouched, utterly uncultivated 
and wild; and that expense which would be 
requisite to move a family to Kansas would 
buy land enough in the State of New Jersey to 
support a family. Men should learn to till the 
soil well, and make every acre of land largely 
productive. Nor should men be satisfied sim- 
ply to raise cereals for themarket; and though 
bread is the staff of life, every family needs 
fruit in a liberal measure for the health of its 
members. ' 


Farming, therefore, should not be understood 
as merely raising corn and wheat, pork, beef, 
and butter. Every farmer should raise all the 
fruit his own family requires, and a considera- 
ble quantity for market. This would insure to 
himself and family this healthful ingredient of 
food, while the market would be amply sup- 
plied, so that citizens and villagers engaged in 
other occupations could have this much-needed 
article of food in abundance. Farmers should 
not be the drudges and intellectual drones they 
now are. They should study chemistry, and 
understand soils; botany and physiology, that 
they may understand the nature of plants, and 
the properties of food, and the laws of health, 
and thus prosecute their vocation intelligently. 
Some people think that brute force, and not 
intelligence, is required by the farmer. A man 
of thorough culture will get as much profit 
from ten acres of land as one without culture, 
or the knowledge derived from other people’s 
culture, will get from fifty acres. It is well, 
therefore, for young men to turn their attention 
to farming; and if people following that pur- 
suit are less intelligent and less respectable 
than they should be, let a million young men 
of culture manfully go to the soil, and thereby 
acquire a generous support, instead of shiver- 
ing around the outskirts of the overcrowded 
professions. Let them carry their intelligence 
to the proper cultivation of the soil, and as 
nature always generously rewards honest, in- 
telligent labor, they shall have their reward. 
True, a farmer needs courage and strength; he 
needs energy of character and perseverance ; 
he ought to have Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness sufficiently developed to give him 
force and the spirit of industry ; he ought to 
have caution and economy ; he should have a 
fair degree of Constructiveness, to enable him to 
wield the tools and implements of his business 
with skill and effect; he ought to have large 
perceptive organs, so that his power of ob- 
servation shall be sufficient to open his mind 
to all the surrounding facts of nature; he 
should have the power of analysis and a good 
memory, sQ that the facts of past experience 
may be carefully treasured up and be made 
available to him. The farmer does not really 
need an eloquent tongue. He does not need 
much Ideality or Approbativeness, though we 
believe the possession of all the organs well 
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developed would make him more of a man and 
more of a farmer. The right temperament for 
a farmer is one in which the Motive, or mus- 
cular, is sufficient to give a good frame; in 
which also the Vital Temperament is sufficient 
to give strong nutritive and sustaining power ; 
and there should be a fair development of the 
Mental Temperament, but that should not be 
in excess, otherwise he would be inclined to 
neglect physical exertion, and live too much in 
the realm of mental speculation. A plump, 
strong, substantial body, therefore, is the best 


for a farmer, so that physical exertion shall not 
be too great a tax on the one hand, and that it 
may be pleasurable on the other. 

Other pursuits, with the requisite phrenologi- 
cal and physiological characteristics, will be 
considered in subsequent articles. 
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JOHN FOLGATE, 
THE OHIO CENTENARIAN. 


isi en Se 

EAR.y in 1868 we published a brief notice of 
this remarkable phenomenon of old age, and 
requested some JOURNAL reader who might be 
in possession of his history, to a great or small 
extent, to furnish us an account of him. We 
have received, in response to such request, two 
full and creditable sketches—one from a lady 
who resides in the neighborhood of Jefferson, 
where Mr. Folgate still lingers a dweller on 
this transitory sphere, and who has known him 
from her early childhood; the other from a gen- 
tleman who took the pains to visit the “ ancient 
of days” and procure the material of his ac- 
count. Our lady friend furnishes us the most 
details, while our gentleman friend is equally 
precise in the facts he has to offer for our consid- 
eration. Had we the space to spare, we should 
publish both accounts, but as we have not, we 
must endeayor to combine and condense them 
into one. 

John Folgate resides in the village of Jeffer- 
son, five miles west of Wooster, Ohio. He was 
born in Lebanon County, Pa., in February, 1759, 
and is now, therefore, more than one hundred 
and ten years old. In 1829 he emigrated to 
Ohio, and has lived there since that period. He 
was a teamster in his younger years at Balti- 
more, Md., and in Pennsylvania; but for the 
last sixty or seventy years has been principally 
engaged in mechanical labor. He was drafted 
in the war of 1812, reported immediately at 
headquarters, but was discharged on account 
of old age; so that fifty-five years ago he was 
too far adyanced in life to be an acceptable 
soldier of the Republic. His stature and build 
are hardly up to the medium, but exhibit the 
characteristics of the old German stock from 
which he descended. He is still compact and 
firm in frame and muscle, and possesses as 
much yigor and elasticity as falls to the lot of 
most well-organized and healthy men of sixty. 
Both our correspondents speak in admiring 
terms of his remarkable healthfulness and of 
the liveliness of his mental powers. His 
memory is still retentive, and he is quite com- 
municative and willing to relate the varied ex- 
periences of his long life. 
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After the death of his wife, in 1849, he resided 
alone for some years, doing his own “ house- 
work,” etc., and filling up his time making ax- 
handles. Once a week, when and after he was 
more than a century old, he would take a 
bundle of these to Wooster, walking the dis- 
tance of eight miles, there and back, procure 
his weekly allowance of bread from the baker, 
and be home again before the village people 
were fairly astir, unless, as it sometimes hap- 
pened, the “lazy shopkeepers” had not “ opened 
up,” and he had to await their movements. 
Early rising has been a “ruling passion’’ from 
his youth, and to it he attributes in a great 
measure his wonderful activity and strength 
now. Rc 

With regard to his habits of life and personal 
appearance, our lady friend writes : 

“He still works in his shop, where I found 
him a few days ago, perched on his shaving- 
bench, vigorously smoothing an ax-handle, and 
looking no older than when I first remember 
him, except that he is not quite so erect. Most 
men of sixty show as many signs of age as this 
man who has lived through four generations; 
who knew Washington personally, and has 
voted at every Presidential election from the 
‘Father of his Country’ down to Gen. Grant. 
His hair is not sufficiently bleached to be com- 
pared with the ‘driven snow;’ it is only a silvery 
gray. His eyes, if not quite so good as they 
were a hundred years ago, are still blue and 
bright, and he reads and works without 
glasses; can not get any, he says, that improve 
his sight. His teeth are gone; otherwise his 
face is full, complexion fair, and expression 
mild, pleasant, peaceful: in short, he is a nice- 
looking old gentleman. His hearing is some- 
what dull, which is about the only infirmity 
apparent. 

“He has followed various pursuits, ‘ going 
and coming, he remarked, just as people 
wanted him ; but his occupation was mostly of 
an active, out-door nature; and this, with his 
strictly temperate habits, plain, simple living, 
and freedom from all the vices and passions 
that wear and wreck mind and body, is no 
doubt the great secret of his longevity and ex- 
emption from disease.” 

His diet, as far back as he can remember, has 
been of the simplest character. Coarse bread, 
milk, meat, and vegetables were preferred to 
the most tempting array of “ delicacies,” so 
called. Alcoholic liquors he has carefully 
avoided, finding in the bubbling spring all the 
refreshment and exhilaration demanded by his 
nature. Coffee and tea also are unknown to 
his palate. He works diligently day after day 
to support himself and have something to 
bestow in charity. A sincere Christian, all 
who approach him feel attracted by his simple 
grace and perfect frankness of manner and 
speech. He has outlived the members of his 
own family, and, so far as blood relations are 
concerned, is quite alone in the world; yet, 
though he still mourns his wife, who died an 
aged woman nearly thirty years ago, he main- 
tains a cheeriness of spirit which is most beau- 
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tiful to the thoughtful’ observer. Our corre- 
spondent last quoted writes further in allusion 
to her visit to Mr. Folgate: 

“We inquired if he did not sometimes grow 
weary of his long, lonely pilgrimage, and im- 
patient to exchange his burden of years for 
rest. ‘Oh, no! he replied, with a sweet smile, 
‘Tm never tired living; I can always find 
something to do, wherever lam. When I do 
go Ishall go happy; I’m inno hurry.’ And 
so this aged man is not ‘waiting till the 
shadows are a little longer grown,’ but ving, 
working, and enjoying life; and we bade him 
good-by without any presentiment that we 
should never see him again.” 

The following striking comparisons, drawn 
by our other correspondent, must close this 
article. They serve to impress the reader with 
the notion that he has indeed been consider- 
ing the relic of a long-gone time—a denizen of 
a past order of things. 

“Mr. Folgate was born the same year that 
Robespierre the Revolutionist was born, and 
outlives him nearly seventy-five years; he was 
eleven years old when Whitefield, the leader 
of Calvinistic Methodists, died; he is old 
enough to be the grandfather of the poet 
Keats, or James K. Polk; he might have been 
the father of Winfield Scott, Bolivar, Moore, or 
Lord Byron; the preceptor of Charles Lamb 
and John Randolph; the schoolmate of Mack- 
intosh and Madison, Marshal Ney and Lafay- 
ette, who all long since have been wrapped in 
the silence and mystery of death.” 
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ADVICE GRatiIs.—When in want of advice, 
the editor always asks for it. For example: 
when undecided as to the best size and form of 
the JouURNAL, he asked his readers. So, too, 
when the question of music was up, he asked 
subscribers to vote Aye or No, and the ayes had 
a majority of a hundred to one. But this is 


not what we call “ advice gratis.” Among our 
80,000 subscribers we have every variety of 
taste, mental capacity, and degree of culture. 
One—a Southern lady—beseeches us not to 
advocate that dreadful innovation called ‘“ Wo- 
man’s Rights.” Another wishes us to open 
our excellent JouRNAL to the discussion of 
‘‘ Spiritism.” She believes init. One hopes we 
will carefully exclude everything relating to 
that “greatest of fallacies, spiritualism, which 
has sent so many to the lunatic asylum.” One 
wants a little more Physiognomy and less Phre- 
nology; another wants it vice versa. One thinks 
a little less space devoted to the putting down 
of whisky or tobacco would be as well.—Have 
we been making a coat that fits him? Another 
thinks religious sermons are quite out of place 
in a scientific journal.—He forgets that man has 
religious faculties which need to be fed on 
the soundest corn of the gospel; the fact that 
one don’t like it is an evidence that he needs it. 
And so on. But we do not, can not hope to 
suit everybody. Indeed, we come far short of 
pleasing ourselves, and we every day promise 
to try to improve and to do better. But as 
many cooks spoil the broth, so too many advis- 
ers make a Babel. We are always most thank- 
ful for practical suggestions looking to the great 
object in view—viz., the dissemination of the 
truth as it is in the constitution of man and 
in the laws of God. 
than to understand and to teach these truths. 





We aim at nothing less h 
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SIR JOHN YOUNG, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA. 





Tux editors of the Montreal Gazette have 
kindly furnished us the accompanying wood 
engraving of the recently appointed Governor- 
General of the Dominion of Canada. Its size 
and quality are scarcely sufficient to convey 
more than a general impression of the charac- 
teristics of this distinguished official. The 
head appears to be large and comparatively 
well furnished in the intellectual and moral re- 
gions, while the physique seems robust and 
symmetrical. 

Of Sir John Young’s career we have but a 
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orous man, genial and cordial in manner, and 
much esteemed by all classes of Canadian so- 
ciety. 
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PEOPLE OF THE BARTH, AGAIN 


In our April number was published a para- 
graph, entitled “The People of the Earth,” 
which had been going the rounds of the news- 
papers, unquestioned as to accuracy, for some 
time previously. We inserted it in our col- 
umns without applying the test of calculation, 
thinking, doubtless, at the time, of some of 
those old problems in “ Geometrical Progres- 
sion” which so astonished our schoolboy mind 
by their wonderful results. Since the publica- 
tion of said paragraph we 
have received several letters 
from readers of the JouR- 
NAL, who impeach the fig- 
ures given as egregiously 
inaccurate. We are always 
glad to rectify errors, if we 
can, and so have brushed 
into activity our small de- 
velopment of Calculation, 
and endeavored to collate 
such data and make such 
computations as will come 
closer to the truth. 

The extent in square 
miles of the different grand 
divisions of the earth is as 
follows: Europe, 3,747,450 
square miles; Asia, accord- 
ing to Johnson’s Gazetteer, 
about 16,914,700 square 
miles; Africa, 
square miles; America, 
14,180,208 square miles: 
making a total of 46,646,358 
square miles of land sur- 
face. Now, the Bible chro- 
nology being taken for 
granted, it would be impos- 
sible to estimate, at a figure 





meager outline, but, such as it is, it doubtless 
will not prove uninteresting on account of 
the contiguity of Canada to the United States. 
He was born about the year 1806 in Bom- 
bay, and was carly called to the English 
bar, and sat in Parliament for a lengthened 
period, being twice in office—first, as Secretary 
of the Treasury in Sir Robert Peel’s last ad- 
ministration, and upon the other occasion, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in Lord Aberdeen’s 
government. From 1855 to 1859 he was Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and 
from 1860 to 1868, Governor of New South 
Wales. During his long public life he has ac- 
quitted himself with great discretion and 
ability, and wears several orders in proof of the 
satisfaction and approval of his services. 

It is thus seen that Sir John does not owe 
his present elevation so much to aristocratic 
position and privilege as to his mental capacity 
and yaried experience in important colonial 





missions. He is reported to be a healthy, vig- 


anywhere near the true one, 
the total number of human souls that have been 
born into the world. Hf, however, we assume 
that from the commencement of our reckoning 
to the present time there has been an ayerage 
population of 1,000,000,000, anda that every 
thirty years (the generally received period of a 
generation) 1,000,000,000 of persons had passed 
away from life, and a like number had filled 
their places, we find, in 6,000 years, that there 
have been 200 such successions or generations, 
which would make a total of 200,000,000,000. 
This number distributed over the land, whose 
extent is above given, would give about 4,285 
per square mile, or to each one a plot of ground 
containing 6,506 square feet. A correspondent 
who has been at some pains to expose the 
errors of the paragraph states, that if to each 
person of the 200,000,000,000 was allotted a 
burial place containing twenty-five square feet, 
a cemetery of less than 180,000 square miles 
would be ample for their interment. 

There are, in reality, no means of determin- 
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ing the number of people who have lived on 
this globe, and therefore all statements regard- 
ing it must be taken as merely speculative. If 
it be true, as some scientific investigators as- 
sert, and the Chinese claim, that man has 
existed for a hundred thousand years or more, 
the figures given above are too small. 
th 0 


OUR DEAD-LETTER BOX. 


* Soms of our correspondents write in such haste that 
they forget certain important items, so that, instead of 
speedily filling their orders as desired, we are obliged to 
put their letters in ow dead-letier box, and wait for fur- 
ther directions. 

The following will explain to impatient ones why they 
wait: 

**S. R. Wetts—Dear Sir: Will iets please to tell me 
where I can get a book that tells all about electro-plating 
with silver and gilding with gold, the kind of galvanic 
battery used for the same, etc.” , 

The above letter contained $2, and is without name, 
date, post-office, or State. This comment may provoke 
a letter from the author of the letter quoted, when we 
can compare the handwriting, and, if all be right, fill 
the order. 


‘*Osweao, April 5, 1869.—Sir: Please find inclosed 60 
cents for your new Illustrated Catalogue of Best Books 
on Phy’y, etc., and Proceedings of the Sixth National 
Temperance Convention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
your new work on the use of Tobacco.” 


No name to this letter. 


“KINGSTON, GARDEN IsLAnD.—Inclosed you have 
62.75. Please send by mail, to my address as above, one 
raig Microscope, and oblige—A. Martone.” No State 

named in this letter, ‘‘ Please send the following : Notes 
on Beauty, Vigor, and Development; Thoughts on Do- 
mestic Life ; The Right Word in the Right Place, Diction- 
ary. Inclosed is $1 12to pay for same.’’ Noname, date, 
post-office, nor State on this letter. Andrew Cokely sends 
for ‘* Hints,” etc., but gives no State or post-office. John 
If. Demott sends for ‘* Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle,” but gives no date, post-office, or State. Dr. 
Lewis Naumann sends for ‘‘the book named Amative- 
ness,” etc., but gives no date, post-office, or State. 25 
cents from Spiceland, Ind., Nov., 1867, with no signature. ~ 
50 cents from Joseph Lucas, Noy., 1867, with no post- 
office or State. 25 cents from Rahway, Oct., 1867, with 
no signature or State. % cents from Edward Napier, 
Oct., 1867, with no post-office or State. $1 20 in a letter 
dated Aug., 1867, with no name, post-oflice, or State. 12 
cents in stamps came from Omaha, in a letter dated Noy, 
26, 1868, without a signature. 31 cents from ‘‘ Ravens- 
wood,” Aug. 15, 1868. No name or State. $2 85 came 
from Hutchinson, Minn., in a letter dated March 9, 1868, 
with noname. 25 cents from ‘‘ Monsey,’’ Dec. 4, 1867. 
No name or State. 25 cents from Lewis Centre, O., 
Noy., 1867, with no signature. 15 cents from Millerstown, 
O., March,1867. Noname. 50 cents from Geneva, N. Y., 
March, 1867, with no name. $1 from J. E. Giles, M.D., 
Mound City, March, 1867. No State given. Aletter from 
Red Wing—no State—written Feb., 1867, Wishes a bust, 
but signs no name. $1 %0 from Edward Smith, North 
Brookfield—no State—Feb., 1867. 20 ceuts from Black- 
berry, ll., Jan., 1867. No name. $1 from Varysburgh, 
Noy., 1866, with no name or State. $2 from Portland, 
Aug., 1866, with no name. 12 cents from South Shafts- 
bury, Vt., dated July, 1866. No name. §1 from LeClaire, 
Towa, June, 1866, with no signature. $1 from Oswego, 
Til., May, 1866, with no signature. 25 cents from Belmont, 
March, 1266, with no State or name given. 25 cents from 
Circleville, O., Dec., 1865. Noname. $250 from Staun- 
ton, Ill., Oct., 1865. No name. $1 from Croton, May, 
1865, with no name or State. $1 from Dr. G. Young- 
blood, May, 1865. No post-office or State given. Two 
letters from Wm. Riley, Dec., 1864—one from Lambert- 
villeand one from Toledo. $3 in each letter, and one from 
Toledo in November with $8. No State named in either 
letter. 50 cents from 8.8. Clark, Hancock, July, 1865, 
but no State given. 


Besides many others, without inclosures. Now it isto 
be supposed that we have been blamed by these careless 
persons for not filling their orders, when ad/ the blame 
lies at their own door. O! if everybody would read our 
Hand-Books, ‘* How to Write,” ‘‘ How to Talk,” ‘* How to 
Behave,” and ‘‘ How to Do Business,” it would save the 
world ‘‘a heap of trouble.’ Do please give us your 
name, post-oflice, county, and State, when writing to this 
office. Then there will be nobody to blame but ourselves 
if your orders are not attended to. 

et oR 


“Drip you ever know such a mechanical 
genius as my son?” said an old lady. “He has 
made a fiddle out of his own head, and he has 
wood enough for another.” 
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HEINRICH BARTH, 


THE AFRICAN TRAVELER, 





In this face we find marked indices of 
a strong, closely knit, vigorous frame, 
and of an enduring temperament. The 
large basilar portion of the brain and 
the almost rugged features exhibit that 
desirable strength of constitution and 
rapid recuperative energy which is the 
gift transmitted by a healthy parentage. 

The large and well-proportioned brain 
is an evidence of a symmetrical organi- 
zation; sustained by an ample vitality, 
the nervous system had not appropriat- 
ed its nourishment to the deprivation 
and loss of the other physical parts of 
the body, and so induced that irregular 
and inharmonious development which is 
often discernible in men of studious 
pursuits. That he died at an age when 
healthy men are generally considered to 
be in their prime, is doubtless due, in a 
great measure, to his exposure for years 
to those hardships and poisonous cli- 
matic influences which make the interior 
of Africa, proverbially, the European’s 
grave, and to his unremitting mental 
activity. 

His intellect was adapted to investi- 
gation. The large perceptive organs 
show the observer, the collector of ma- 
terial data. The motive temperament 
inspired physical activity; he could not 
sit composedly in the retirement of a 
study and labor on for months amid the 
treasures of literature. Yet Barth was 
eminently the man to apply knowledge 
as well as to accumulate it, and in its 
practical employment he found his best 
opportunities to gather further stores. 
Admirably organized by nature for pio- 
neer research, he zealously obeyed the 
promptings of inclination, and pursued 
his explorations even at the risk of life. 

How many distinguished men have devoted 
their whole lives to the penetration of that still 
comparatively unknown paradise of travelers— 
Africa? Mungo Park lost his life nearly a cen- 
tury ago on the Niger, along whose banks 
missionary stations are now planted by a na- 
tive of the soil--Bishop Crowther. Lieutenant 
Clapperton, the only man who had then trav- 
ersed Africa from the Mediterranean to the 
Gulf of Guinea, found a lone grave at Sacka- 
too, Others, more fortunate in their endur- 
ance of tropical exposures, returned. Burck- 
hardt, in 1813, Ritchie and Lyon, in 1818, fol- 
lowed Park’s course; Denham, the companion 
of Clapperton, discovered Lake Tsad. Ma- 
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jor Laing visited and verified the existence of 
Timbuctoo, and was followed, in 1828, by M. 
Callie. The brothers Lander also reached the 
Gulf of Guinea. Yet little was known on Af- 
rica of an authentic character previous to 
Barth’s account of his travels; and he cast 
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ceived his early education at the gymnasium 
of his native city, where, relates one of his 
school-fellows, he was distinguished for his 
earnestness, modesty, and great energy. His 
body, not originally strong, was nourished and 
developed by prudent exercise. In 1889 he 
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more light on central Africa than all his pre- 
decessors put together. 


Speke and Grant, Baker, and others have ex- 
plored individual portions; and last, though 
not least, the scientific and corresponding de- 
partments connected with the Anglo-Abyssin- 
ian expedition haye opened up an almost for- 
gotten or never known region. There still 
lies in the far interior an immense tract labeled 
“unexplored region;” and it must devolve 
upon worthy followers of this courageous Ger- 
man to give us light upon it. In the present 
article we must confine ourselves to the .ex- 
plorations and discoveries of Barth alone, rap- 
idly sketching them in our biographical treat- 
ment. 
EARLY LIFE. 

Heinrich Barth, the son of an opulent burg- 
her of the seaport of Hamburg, Germany, 
was born on the 18th of April, 1821. He re- 





(Westminster Review.) - 
Since him, Livingstone, Burton, Du Chaillu, . 


went to the University of Berlin, where he 
pursued a course of philological and archeo- 
logical studies, attending the lectures of the 
classic philologists Béckh, Curtins, Grimm, 
Schelling; and was especially interested in the 
lectures of Carl Ritter, the creator of modern 
geographical science. Having a passion for 
travel, he employed his first vacation in an ex- 
cursion to Italy and Sicily, spending four 
months in Rome, and studying the ruins and 
monuments of antiquity, in view of a grand 
historical work, which, however, he did not 
execute. He returned to Berlin in 1844, where 
he delivered, with great success, a masterly es- 
say on the Commerce of Ancient Corinth. It 
was probably on this voyage that his mind be- 
came settled as to his future course as explorer. 
In 1845 he visited England, in order to study 
the Arabic language in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. From thence he went southward, 
through France and Spain, to the Mediterrane- 
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an, and first landed on the shore of Africa at 

| Tangiers, in Morocco. Thence he made ex- 

: cursions to Tunis, Tripoli, across the sandy 
desert to Bengazi; farther to Cairo, in Egypt, 
being attacked and robbed on the way. From 
Cairo he explored Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Egean Sea, and 
Greece; and from thence returned to Berlin. 
There he commenced the preparation of his 
“Travels Through the Coast Lands of the Med- 
iterranean,” only the first volume of which 
made its appearance. This whole journey cost 
him $14,000, all paid out of his own resources. 
This journey was of great advantage in pre- 
paring the young traveler for his later and 
more dangerous journeys in the interior of 
Africa, and in giving him a practical knowl- 
edge of the Arabic language. 

Two years intervened from his return to 
Berlin and the commencement of the great un- 
dertaking of his life. In the mean time he had 
entered Berlin University as private teacher, 
in order to still further prosecute his studies, 
especially on the geography of northern Afri- 
ca and the history of the Greek colonies. His 
first work of travel soon gave him an extended 
reputation, and he received an invitation from 
the English Government to accompany the ex- 
pedition under Richardson, which was fitted 
out from London, under the auspices of the 
Geographical Society. In October, 1849, Baron 
Bunsen, the Prussian minister in London, com- 
municated to him the readiness of the British 
Government to pay his expenses, provided he 
would furnish $1,000 toward his own outfit. 
The Geographical Society of Berlin at once 
advanced this sum, and the Physical Society 
of that city and the king of Prussia aided fur- 
ther by advancing $700 each. But the en- 
treaties of his father and friends at first in- 
duced Barth to decline the offer; but when 
Overbeck, another German traveler, had of- 
fered his services in his stead, and been accept- 
ed, his love of travel overcame his sense of 
filial duty, and, finally, in the winter of 
1849-50, we find Richardson, Overbeck, and 
Barth, at Tripoli, making extensive prepara- 
tions for their explorations in the African in- 
terior; and in March, 1850, all being ready, 
the hardy adventurers were fairly under way. 
In following them, more especially Barth, we 
shall be compelled to be extremely brief, con- 
fining ourselves to the chief points interesting 
to our readers in the course of five years’ wan- 
dering. How providential it was that Barth 
finally accompanied the expedition will be 
seen later; for to him alone are we indebted 
for the results of the undertaking, as the two 
others found lonely graves in Africa. 

The expedition proceeded from Tripoli 
southward, through the Hamada desert to 
Moorzook, in Fezzan; thence westward, by 
Ghat, to the country of the Tuaricks, the Be- 
douins of the Sahara; thence southward again, 
for six months, until they had crossed the 

‘ great desert to the highlands. We are apt to 
} associate only the deepest gloom with our im- 
age pictures of the great Sahara, and even of 
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the whole interior of Africa, but Barth never 
lacks, even in the most desolate regions, for 
something to describe interestingly. Even un- 
der the burning sun, while treading the hot 
sand, and in spite of much suffering and the 
awful loneliness of the waste, Barth found un- 
speakable attractions, and he said himself that 
he could think of nothing more beautiful than 
the cool summer evenings under the brilliantly 
starred heavens of the Sahara. The keat and 
trouble of the day were soon forgotten when 
the cool oasis spring quenched their burning 
thirst, and under the tall palms the travelers 
were called to sleep by the music of the 
leaves. This journeying is full of incident. 
Once Barth lost himself in the desert, and re- 
mained without water for twenty-eight hours, 
preserving his life by drinking his own blood. 
The Tuaricks had never known any one to 
survive more than twelve hours when deprived 
of water; and they regarded him as a demigod 
or a supernatural being. The party of three 
carried with them a boat, with which they 
intended to navigate Lake Tsad, and this, 
too, was a cause of great excitement among 
the natives. Once they were attacked and 
robbed by some fanatical Moslems, and nar- 
rowly escaped death. For three months they 
were detained by a ferocious sheik of Tintel- 
lust, and were only released after Dr. Barth 
had made a long and weary pilgrimage to the 
sultan of the province. Such are but a few 
of the incidents in the journey before reaching 


‘Agadez, on the outer border of the desert. 


Agadez was a place of much attractiveness 
to Barth. “ What can be more interesting,” 
he says, “than a considerable town, said to 
have been once as large as Tunis, situated in 
the midst of lawless tribes, on the borders of the 
desert, and of the fertile tracts of an almost 
unknown continent, established there from 
ancient times, and protected as a place of 
rendezvous and commerce between nations 
of the most different character, and having 
the most various wants? It is by mere acci- 
dent that this town has not attracted as much 
interest in Europe as her sister town, Timbuc- 
too.” The city presented rather a neat appear- 
ance; and though it has lost its former mag- 


. nificence, it is still a considerable place. Three 


hundred years ago its circuit was more than 
three miles, and its population 50,000; but now 
it is estimated to contain only 7,000. Here the 
three travelers separated — Richardson going 
eastward toward Zinder, Overbeck westward 
to Tasawa, intending also to explore Guber 
and Mariadi, both intending to join Barth at 
Kuka, near the borders of Lake Tsad. The 
Hausa people, among whom Barth now found 
himself, constitute one of the best defined 
nationalities in all this part of Africa, with a 
history extending over three or four centuries, 
and a more advanced civilization than any 
other in all Negroland. They are less warlike 
than some of their neighbors, and have suffer- 
ed at times severe spoliations. Their agricul- 
ture is described as respectable, and, owing to 
the wonderful fertility of the soil, is very pro- 
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ductive; and their skill in the mechanic arts, 
and the extent of their manufactures, are far 
from contemptible. An African landscape near 
Kano, as seen by Barth during the last days of 
January and the first of February, 1852, well 
deserves a place here. 

“Tt was a most beautiful morning, and I in- 
dulged in the feeling of unbounded liberty, and 
in the tranquil enjoyment of the beautiful as- 
pect of God’s creation. The country through 
which we passed on leaying Shibdawa formed 
one of the finest landscapes I ever saw in my 
life. The ground was pleasantly undulating, 
covered with a profusion of herbage not yet 
entirely dried up by the sun’s power; the trees, 
belonging to a great variety of species, were 
not thrown together in an impenetrable thick- 
et of the forest, but formed into beautiful 
groups, exhibiting all the advantages of light 
and shade. There was the kana, with its rich, 
dark-tinged foliage; the kadena, or butter-tree, 
which I here saw for the first time, exhibiting 
the freshest and most beautiful green; then 
the marké, more airy, and sending out its 
branches in a more irregular shape, with light 
groups of foliage; the young tamarind-trees, 
rounding off their thick crown of foliage 
till it resembled an artificial canopy spread 
out for the traveler to repose in its shade; 
while above all, tall and slender gorebas un- 
folded their fan-crowns, just as if to protect 
the eye of the delighted wanderer from the 
rays of the morning sun, and to allow him to 
gaze undisturbed on the enchanting scenery 
around. Near the village Kashi, even the 
garda tree, which is so rarely seen in this 
quarter, enlivened the scenery. The densely 
luxuriant groves seemed to be the abode only 
of the feathered tribe. Birds of numberless 
variety were playing and warbling about in 
the full enjoyment of their liberty; while the 
‘serdi,’ a large bird, with beautiful plumage of 
a light-blue color, especially attracted my at- 
tention. Now and then a herd of cattle was 
seen dispersed over the rich pasture-grounds, 
all of white color; the bulls provided with a 
large fat hump, or ‘tozo, hanging down on one 
side. But in this delightful spectacle objects 
of destruction were not wanting, the poi- 
sonous plant, ‘tumnia,’ starting forth every- 
where.” 

' This isa pleasant picture of the African 
“ desert,” as is also his account of the journey 
to Kano. “We listened,” he says, “to the 
tales of our comely and cheerful companion, 
who detailed to us the wonders of this African 
London, Birmingham, and Manchester; the 
vastness of the town, the palace and retinue of 
the governor, the multitudes assembled every 
day in its market-place, the splendor and 
riches of the merchandise exposed there 
for sale, the various delicacies of the table, 
the beauty and gracefulness of the ladies. 
At times my fiery Tunisian mulatto shouted 
out, from mere anticipation of the pleasures 
which awaited him.” Kano did not, alto- 
gether, belie the praise lavished upon it. 
The permanent population was estimated at 
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35,000 or 40,000 souls, and that of the proy- 
ince at half a million. The people manufac- 
ture silk, cotton, and leather goods from the 


_ Taw materials, both for home consumption and 
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for exportation. They also deal largely in 
slaves, rather as buyers than sellers; for, 
though extensive slaveholders, they are not 
slave-breeders, and the marriage of slaves is 
not encouraged. In some other regions visit- 
ed later, as the country of the Kamen, quite a 
different picture of slavery is given. On reach- 
ing the capital, he found that the sheik had 
gone out with his followers—ostensibly to chas- 
tise another vassal sheik into obedience, but in 
reality on a slave-hunt. Barth determined to 
take this opportunity to examine the country, 
and especially to see for himself the horrors of 
which he had heard so much, and, accordingly, 
he joined the expedition. The sheik had taken 
out his whole army of twenty thousand men, 
which invaded and overran the country of the 
defenseless people. The result of a foray ex- 
tending seven hundred miles was a body of 
ten thousand cattle, and about three thousand 
slaves, many of them decrepit old women; 
while the number of grown-up men did not 
exceed three hundred. This, however, formed 
but a small part of the misery inflicted; the 
massacre of men of mature age, by severing 
one leg and allowing the sufferer to bleed to 
death, and the destruction of all the granaries, 
being considered a part of their duty. Dr. 
Barth remonstrated with the sheik and his 
vizier on account of this horrid trade, but they 
pleaded that trading in slaves was the only 
way in which they could procure their fire- 
arms. 

The rendezvous of the three travelers was 
Kuka, April, 1852. Richardson, the chief of 
the party, never reached it, dying at Ungu- 
rutua, on the 4th of March. Barth arrived on 
the 2d of April, and was joined by Overbeck 
on the 7th of May. Barth took charge of the 
papers of the expedition, and the two again 
separated. On the 29th of May Barth started 
to explore the kingdom of Adamawa, which 
lies far away to the south, on the borders of 
the great unexplored pagan kingdoms beyond 
the eastern branch of the Kwara. He travel- 
ed southward for four weeks, through thick 
forests infested with lions and elephants. The 
natives looked upon him everywhere as some- 
thing superhuman; and he might have made 
abundance of money had he condescended to 
apply his talents to the writing of rhythmical 
charms. The most southern point reached*by 
Barth was Yola, in 9° 25’ N. lat.; but he was 
compelled to retrace his steps soon afterward, 
on account of a breach of etiquette in a letter 
of introduction which a neighboring sultan 
had given him. He returned to Kuka, on 
July 22, where he met Overbeck, who had 
penetrated from Kuka to Lake Tsad; and em- 
ployed the boat, which he had carried across 
the country, in exploring its islands and shores 
—being the first European who had navigated 
this lake. Kuka was now made the head- 
quarters of the travelers, and they undertook 
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numerous journeys into the neighboring lands. 
But Barth here met with a sad loss. Overbeck 
had attempted to penetrate the great Fellatah 
kingdom of Zakoba, lying on the river Benue; 
but was driven back with a constitution hope- 
lessly shattered, and died on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1852, in the village of Maduari, near 
Lake Tsad, where he was buried by his now 
desolate companion. Alone and despondent, 
almost without funds, Barth felt his utter deso- 
lation for a time ; but the arrival of letters from 
Lord Palmerston, expressing the warmest grat- 
ification at what had been accomplished, in- 
closing a fresh commission and a supply of 
funds, inspired him to take the whole weight 
of the mission upon himself. What his own 
feelings then were may be best judged from 
the following entry in his diary: 

“ As the only living member of the mission, 
I feel, since the carrying out of our designs 
rests altogether upon me, that my strength is 
doubled, and my resolution firmer to follow up 
still further the results already obtained. My 
means consist of a pretty large collection of 
presents—two hundred dollars, four camels, 
and four horses. My health is excellent; and 
with five trusted, long-tried servants, abund- 
antly supplied with powder and ball, I am re- 
solved, full of courage and confidence in the 
result, to set out for Timbuctoo.” 

Kuka had been long wearisome to him, and 
he left it in good spirits on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1852. On the 23d of April, 1853, Sackatoo 
was reached; and on the 7th of September 
following, after untold hardships and innu- 
merable hairbreadth escapes, Timbuctoo. He 
had distributed on his way thither a bountiful 
supply of presents, and among the natives was 
known as Abd-el-Kerim—the Servant of the 
Merciful. Once he fell ill, when the people 
surrounded the tent, exclaiming, in sympa- 
thy, “‘ Abd-el-Kerim shall not die!” Nor did 
he. His stay in Timbuctoo was protracted ; 
and his chapters on that city, on its history 
and ethnology, are thorough and deeply inter- 
esting. He found here a protector in the sheik, 
Ahmed El Bakay, who took him into his full 
confidence, and dealt toward him with uniform 
frankness and generosity. Barth found ene- 
mies even there; but the kind sheik protected 
him. He remained here eight months; and 
the events of his sojourn, as related by Barth, 
read more like a romance than the tales of a 
scientific traveler. , 

In May, 1854, Barth left Timbuctoo, accom- 
panied by the kind El Bakay. His route lay 
on the left bank of the Niger, which from 
Timbuctoo to Goga is a distance of 200 miles. 
The people were inclined to be friendly, es- 
pecially to the sheik. Goga was reached on 
the 20th of June. This was the ancient cap- 
ital of western Negroland, but now only a 
hamlet of three hundred huts. Shortly after 
leaving this place, the sheik bade him fare- 
well, after solemnly charging the messengers 
whom he had sent with his guest to be faith- 
ful and obedient. ‘He gave me,” says Barth, 
“his blessing, and assured me that I should 
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certainly reach home in safety.” The old 
man’s prophecy proved true. Barth advanced 
along the Niger to Say, thence to Kuka, over 
nearly the same route that he had passed the 
year before, where he met Mr. Vogel and two 
English sappers, who had been sent out by 
the English Government at his own request. 
The rest is soon told. In May, 1855, Barth 
started for Europe ; proceeding by a small car- 
avan to Moorzook, reaching Tripoli in July, 
and London on the 6th of September, 1855, 
after an absence from civilized society of near- 
ly six years. “Thus,” in his own words, “I 
closed my long and exhausting career as an 
African explorer. The scale and the means of 
the mission seemed to be extremely limited, 
and it was only in consequence of the success 
which accompanied our proceedings, that a 
wider extent was given to the range and ob- 
jects of the expedition; and after its original 
leader had succumbed to his arduous task, in- 
stead of giving way to despair, I had con- 
tinued in my career amid great embarrass- 
ment, carrying on the exploration of extens- 
ive regions almost without any means. And 
when the leadership of the mission, in conse- 
quence of the confidence of her majesty’s goy- 
ernment, was intrusted to me, and I had been 
deprived of the only European companion who 
remained to me, I resolved upon undertaking, 
with a very limited supply of means, a journey 
to the far West, in order to endeavor to reach 
Timbuctoo, and to explore that part of the 
Niger which, through the untimely fate of 
Mungo Park, had remained unknown to the 
scientific world. In this enterprise I sueceed- 
ed to my utmost expectation. I also 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations 
with all the most powerful chiefs along the 
river, up to that mysterious city itself. 

No doubt, even in the track which I myself 
pursued, I have left a good deal for my suc- 
cessors to improve upon; but I have the satis- 
faction to feel that I have opened to the view 
of the scientific public of Europe a most ex- 
tensive tract of the secluded African world, 
and not only made it tolerably known, but 
rendered the opening of a regular intercourse 
between Europeans and those regions pos- 
sible.” 

Barth was welcomed to Europe with uni- 
versal joy. “A joyous thrill went through 
Europe,” says Karl Audrée, “as the telegraph 
announced the arrival of Barth in Marseilles. 
He had long been given.up as lost, and now it 
was a joyqus surprise that a gracious Provi- 
dence had spared him that sad fate which has 
been the portion of so many African travelers. 
He was not destined to die on the hot sands of 
the desert, or to breathe out his high-aspiring 
spirit under the palms. He bid defiance to the 
fever, to all exertion and deprivations, and re- 
turned fresh and healthy home.” Honors were 
paid to him on every hand; and his nationality 
was forgotten by the reserved English, in their 
admiration of the work that he had accom- 
plished. He had not entered upon his career 
unprepared for his duties. The honors crown- 
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ed only a well-earned fame. “He took with 


him,” said the Spectator, “ the whole education } 


of a philologist, historian, geographer, and 
ethnologist. He had spoken Arabic fluently 
for many years—having learned the language 
from the natives themselyes—and could freely 
converse with them. And then, he was a 
German, with a more cosmopolitan and _ tol- 
erant spirit than the English have; and he 
was thereby more qualified than an English- 
man to place and estimate matters in their 
right relations.’ Such words amply repaid 
the warm-hearted explorer for his past hard- 
ships. 

For a while Barth remained in London, su- 
perintending the publication of his “Travels 
and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa;”” and then returned to Berlin. He 
subsequently superintended the fitting out of 
several African expeditions. In 1858 he trav- 
eled in Asia Minor, the results of which he 
published in 1864, under the title of “ A Jour- 
ney from Trapezunt, through the Northern 
Part of Asia Minor, to Scutari.” In 1860 he 
made a journey through Turkey, which he 
published in “ A Journey through the Interior 
of European Turkey, in 1864.” In 1863, on 
the death of Von Ritter, he was appointed 
Professor of Geography in the University of 
Berlin. In the following year he made a 
journey to Dalmatia and Montenegro. He 
visited northern Africa once or twice again, 
in the interest of geographical science; but he 
was chiefly occupied in his lectures at the 
University, and in his duties as editor of the 
Firdkunde, and also as a constant contribu- 
tor to Petermann’s geographical Mitthetlungen. 
Barth’s fame went with him to the grave. He 
died on the 25th of November, 1865, regretted 
by the world. He had never married, but was 
well known for his hospitality. He was of 
middle stature; his body was not fleshy, but 
sinewy and bony. He was reserved in his 
nature, but a true German. “ILis yes was yes, 
his no was no; his nod his word, his word a 
deed.” 

Sprep IN TrAveL.—In a single second a 
snail travels one five-thousandth of a foot; a 
fly, five feet; a pedestrian, at ordinary gait, five 
and three-tenths feet; a camel, six feet; an or- 
dinary breeze, ten feet; a rapid running stream, 
twelve feet; a trotting horse, twelve feet; a 
whale, twelve and three-tenths feet; a fast- 
sailing ship, fourteen feet; a reindeer with 
sledge, twenty-five feet; a locomotive engine, 
twenty-nine feet; a skater, thirty-six feet; a 
race-horse, forty-one feet; a tempest, fifty feet; 
& swiftly thrown stone, fifty feet; an eagle, 
ninety-five feet; a carrier-pigeon, four hundred 
and eleven feet; a rifle ball, one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-five feet; a twenty-five- 
pound cannon ball, two thousand two hundred 
and ninety nine feet; a point of the earth on 
the equator, two thousand four hundred and 
fifty-one feet; the center of the earth around 
the sun, four miles; a ray of light, one hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand miles. 
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A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should gulde us In all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,—Zosea iv, 6. 


DIGESTION. 


WE compile, from Dr. Combe’s “ Physiology 
of Digestion,” the following interesting results 
obtained from Dr. Beaumont’s experiments with 
St. Martin, and annex a table showing the time 
required for the digestion of various kinds of 
food : 

1. That hunger is the effect of distension of 
the vessels that secrete the gastric juice. 

2. That the process of mastication, insaliva- 
tion, and deglutition, in an abstract point of 
view, do not in any way affect the digestion of 
the food ; or, in other words, when food is in- 
troduced directly into the stomach in a finely 
divided state without these previous steps, it 
is as readily and as perfectly digested as when 
they have been taken. 

3. That saliva does not possess the properties 
of an alimentary solvent. 

4, That the agent of chymification is the gas- 
tric juice. 

5. That the pure gastric juice is fluid, clear 
and transparent, without odowr, a little salt, and 
perceptibly aevd. 

6. That it contains free muwriatic acid, and 
some other active chymical principles. 

7. That it is never found free in the gastric 
cavity; but is always excited to discharge it- 
self by the introduction of food or other irri- 
tants. 

8. That it is secreted from vessels distinct 
from the mucous follicles. 

9. That it is seldom obtained pure, but is 
generally mixed with mucus, and sometimes 
with saliva. When pure, it is capable of being 
kept for months, and perhaps for years. 

10. That it coagulates albumen, and afterward 
dissolves the coagule 

11. That it checks the progress of putrefaction. 

12. That it acts as a solvent of food, and alters 
its properties. 

13. That, like other chymical agents, it com- 
mences its action on food as soon as it comes in 
contact with it. 

14. That it is capable of combining with a 
certain and fixed quantity of food, and when 
more aliment is presented for its action than it 
will dissolve, disturbance of the stomach, or 
“indigestion,” will ensue, 

15. That its action is facilitated by the 
warmth and motions of the stomach. 

16. That it becomes intimately mived and 
blended with the ingests in the stomach by the 
motions of that organ. 

17. That it is cnvariably the same substance, 
modified only by admixture with other fluids. 

18. That the motions of the stomach produce 
a constant churmng of its contents, and admiz- 
ture of food and gastric juice. 

19. That these motions are in two directions, 
transversely and longitudinally. 
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20. That no other fluid produces the same 
effect on food that gastric juice does; and that 
it is the only solvent of aliment. 

21. That the action of the stomach and its 
fluids is the same on all kinds of diet. 

22. That solid food of a certain texture is 
easier of digestion than fluid. 

23, That animal and farinaceous aliments are 
more easy of digestion than vegetable. 

24. That the susceptibility of digestion does 
not, however, depend altogether upon natural 
or chymical distinctions. 

25. The digestion is facilitated by minuteness 
of division and tenderness of fiber ; and retarded 
by opposite qualities. 

26. That the ultimate principles of aliment are 
always the same, from whatever food they may 
be obtained. 

27. That chyme is hemogeneous, but variable 
in its color and consistence. 

28. That, toward the latter stages of chymi- 
fication, it becomes more acid and stimulating, 
and passes more rapidly from the stomach. 

29. That the ner coat of the stomach is of a 
pale pink color, varying m its hues according 
to its full or empty state. 

30. That, in health, it is sheathed with mucus. 

81. That the appearance of the interior of the 
stomach 7% disease is essentially different from 
that of its healthy state. 

32. That stimulating condiments are injurious 
to the healthy stomach. 

83. That the use of ardent spirits always pro- 
duces disease of the stomach, if persevered in. 

34. That water, ardent spirits, and most other 
jiuids, are not affected by the gastric juice, but 
pass from the stomach soon after they have 
been received. 

35. That the quantity of food generally taken 
is more than the wants of the system require ; 
and that such excess, if persevered in, generally 
produces not only functional aberration, but 
disease of the coats of the stomach. 

36. That dulk as well as natriment is neces- 
sary to the articles of diet. 

87. That dle is not ordinarily found ¢n the 
stomach, and is not commonly necessary for the © 
digestion of the food ; but, 

88. That when odly food has been used, it as- 
sists its digestion. 

39. That vdly food is difficult of digestion, 
though it contains a large proportion of the 
nutrient principles. 

40. That the digestibility of aliment does not 
depend upon the quantity of nutrient principles 
that it contains. 

41. That the natural temperature of the 
stomach is about 100° Fahrenheit. 

42. That the temperature is not elevated by 
the ingestion of food. 9 

43. That evercise elevates the temperature ; 
and that sleep or rest in are cumbent position 
depresses it. 

44. That gentle exercise facilitates the diges- 
tion of food. 

45. That the time required for that purpose 
is various, depending upon the quantity and 
quality of the food, state of the stomach, ete. ; 
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but that the time ordinarily required for the dis- 
posal of a moderate meal of the fibrous parts of . 
meat, with bread, etc., is from three to three 
and a half hours. 


* 
TABLE SHOWING THE MEAN TIME OF DIGESTION OF THE 
DIFFERENT ARTICLES OF DIET. 


Mode of 
Preparation, 


Time required 


Articles of Diet. for Digestion, 






















HN. OM. 
MEIGO ene s. voee ce. Se. bung sine Boiled’ in. ..s-. 1 00 
SINE Ce ae eIBSCO EDC OROOCTO: SGUOUCM = MERCOO ToC 1 45 
PUROOGHIS sicit a cisers F sisie Slalaic’e we stees Sere eiafereee afoot 2 00 
Bale yearetey qass (eelctiep ase cteieiee La) Rr are 2 00 
PAT EG ict aie a lciets adie victeiere eininis ss 67-1 Hi ancrtatin i Heya 2 00 
Peete nec cia cotaprecte slaeee sate Raw Saeaece eee 215 
Gelatine 2 wens iecerass« seit eye:s Boiledie cp. can 23 
Pigs’ feet, soused.............+. OS, Wire an yaaa aie 1 00 
Tripe, soused ..... Kiigecaae stems te evn ia atd 1 00 
SPUN omteerai iets neiein ciacies ~ ieret e'ste,s Soe ee oro riee 1 45 
Venison steak..... Broiled .... 1 35 
Spinal marrow.... BOS. cp assis 2 40 
Turkey, domestic........... Mee ROASLOW ic. ccels 2 30 
ay CE Bt is ere iat Boiled) A. 3S. 2 25 
ae NGG ercrgaetss)aistaiereiccais «aris Roasted ....... 218 
CHOURE MER Ge Cenicas ceca cilect wicca PAR awe -s o ss 2 30 
BARBI OP oe occcoa dycinin nc Pie's «ote Len Re edac 2 30 
Liver, beef’s, fresh.............. BLOUEM cc. ss ors 2 00 
Bambraireshi. ojo. <%. <6 30 ae SOME aS vieteie 2 30 
Chicken, full grown ............ IH TICASSEG cicien os 2 45 
IHG BOITOS Hy i500 cowewiavie vies acters Hard boiled.... 83 30 
ts Beebe ees sels ale aaei- Sora es. es 8.00 
sf NEEM sas syagclaree wibis sais Mert TIE sara agss. ts 8 30 
A SORE tae cid clae'e ene sce Siereisie's Roasted ....... 2 15 
os Sides Pe. celhe, cg ae et via ates MAW tases siete 2 00 
EP RW DAPDOU occ cuisewgs clones Beets alecares 1 30 
MESS ERE Rectare sci stisiocls aise, Spiclae! or BAR Cee acccie cies 2 45 
COGHSH: COLCA, OLY: 05 oso.05 ogee Bowed. oo as a 2 00 
Trout, salmon, fresh............ COM Fibers Sats 1 30 
ibe SERS 5S oeratitiela'cs niederseseceay 1 30 
Bags, striped, fresh............. Broiled <30\.)..-. 3 00 
Flounder, ESRI tots eters rosie UTICCL ccietorstet terete 3 30 
Cattish, ee Laie Se, a 3 30 
WHIMTOUS SAIL ose ecscee cds ccs Boiled .. 4 00 
Oystepsaireahic sec he Sess aves Raw 2 55 
LH Seta siera, elas aicieisicveisve sie Roasted 3810 
x Seed a Pera kee ecoeee t Stewed ........ 3 30 
Beef, fresh, lean, rare........... Roasted ......- 3 00 
a og ers etm ery crete" rete at8i tris" OK Stiant 3 30 
aera UO AICI ee. cee ar diolen) aicaleitae Broiled: sasiss Sar 1800 
CR atte Ale ONLY s <2 cure sey siete Boiledee cack 2 45 
(Co ewith mustard, etc: .5-.-.- AO arnt Bae 3 30 
eae) el CED UAB SAAB Snr ie Eiried ../3..- <esiens 4 00 
SO NIT SAlLCd cca ces cs WOE fos e eos 4 15 
IPork=stealevas.. a6 <s8k swe =< opis Broiled son... 315 
Pork, fat and lean ....:...:..... Roasted ....... 5 15 
Mee Pecentlyipalted..).)4 sce e. TEED Yas Smerenricte 4 30 
ne DS ote aig aa ae We EIEG -o cass oma 4 15 
hs SEM  cet orice Broved sy stele... orlo 
a OP alana to ayshersic ols ERA s oh saseieis. che /e/e 3 00 
iy Al Guest ot Be erg Stewed ........ 3 00 
IMiEvOnes IPeOSM acs ates cc ocie cities se’: Roasted ....... 8 1d 
pans TE ay eat eaer mae Broiled ...:.... 3 00 
S) pee Boiled 3 00 
Veal, fresh i 4 00 
x J 4 30 
Fowls, domestic 4 00 
ee se Roasted 4 00 
Ducks, send Deaivieisics Selaceiaes ¢ LO ee .QEBGARD 4 00 
oe UT mtn ete icteisteiec ctetens AE oy Se COREE 4 30 
Siret eeh reg. 5o. ..s so. tbs IBOWeOd ie wreaie cto c 5 03 
Set mubton cence: ok cian es Seale cores ce 4 30 
IPSTR LOD: Se etiog hs nlarseratotainis isi 9)2;0's/siniess Melted ss ac sis:c< 3 30 
Cheese, old, strong............. WaaWerete(sictewi c's a0 3 30 
Soup, beef,ve etables, and bread.Boiled ......... 4 00 
% marrow-bones........+... RET sisicnsie's 415 
SS UDCON As ater Aeckc cates tte ee sauace 3 00 
PS BDRELOY aixctamencisetctec feirienene sig Memsect esos 1 30 
SOF INU COM G.. 2 ot netes atari eterno SAM Uti sie cysre sss 3 30 
Green corn and beans .......... SRP MN svete a's 3's 3 45 
GHICK ep SOUD sick os aaloiniecetores SRE itis ain olnis 3 00 
Oy Rtor BOM Dies cc's staan aaa ene ee eaiertae 3 30 
Hash, meat and vegetables...... Warmed ...:.... 2 30 
BaveHpe iver Se ces oe. sacar Broiled 3 20 
Heart, animal i 4 00 
45) Sia PGR CUES Re OMe EO 5 30 
CATEMASC. tna 'a's\s« 4 15 
MPOneurosiseyy wish. eT. kek 3 00 
Bests, POds. ehrastiees. vies sje says 2 30 
Bread, wheaten, fresh...... aL RSGY aaa A 8 80 
ee SGIe 36 (AC SOOO RaAO RTE A MD Seeeiodo 3 15 
Cake, oe SS See SO ir ccc se 8 00 
ne LPOH OR Nees VES «be. SSSMAN. ict sicwrae © 2 30 
Dympline sApple cise «lac stene) he Boiled a5 aa js cee 3 00 
Apples, sour and hard.......... Maa Witeles sie s/ele cree 2 50 
~ “s AMGMOWrlete Gee vc tcecnsnes eos 2 00 
* sweet 4 tie a ASOT 1 30 
PSTSRINR po cusee sanctions iemers : Boiled ..i J... 2 30 
CAROLS OLAUL Genomes ci cos 25 LA BEOR BODE 3 15 
Ds aOR Ad ioe he ne ae ee Se ie 8 45 
TOIDIDS, BA Ueisieliecueiielee’« «etereias A ge tenes Z 3 30 
POtatoes Ui coon cos crvace ts « 310" See siete cise 3 30 
Y Is cBSonSe Acre CUnE Roasted ....... 2 30 
e A Baked esses 2 30 
Cabbage, Reads sisi mv. eres. RAW Aistiores bweid 2 30 
et with vinegar......... Dead stay chalswtsrstars 2 00 
uy eens. sss Boiled uy ..c ens 4 30 


This table is very interesting, but the results 
must not be too much relied upon, or regarded 
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as representing the uniform rate of digestibil- 
ity. We have already seen that chymification 
is greatly influenced by the interval which has 
elapsed since the preceding meal, the amount 
of exercise taken, the keenness of the appetite, 
the state of the health and mind, the complete- 
ness of the mastication, the state of rest or 
exercise after eating, and various other circum- 
stances; and, above all, the quantity swallowed 
in proportion to the gastric juice secreted. And 
consequently, if an experiment be made with- 
out regard to these conditions, and without any- 
thing being recorded except the time occupied 
in digestion in the individual case, the conclu- 
sions deduced from it may be most fallacious. 
The very aliment which, taken in full quantity, 
remains on the stomach for hours may, in a 
smaller quantity, be entirely digested in one- 
third of the time. Thus, in the foregoing 
table, two and a half hours are set down as the 
average time required for the chymification of 
jelly, but in the forty-first experiment we find 
that eight ounces of that substance were en- 
tirely digested in oNE hour. So that, if all the 
other conditions are not carefully kept in view 


_at each trial, the results can not possibly be held 


as conclusive. 

It may be said that, on the day of the forty- 
first experiment, St. Martin’s digestion must 
have been particularly good—and, in truth, it 
seems to have beenso; for at 9 o’clock A.M. he 
breakfasted on soused tripe, pig’s feet, bread, and 
coffee, and yet only one hour later no vestige 
of any of these sayory things remained in the 
stomach. What renders this result the more 
remarkable is the fact, that on another occa- 
sion a simple breakfast of coffee and bread 
is set down as having required FouR hours for 
its digestion. The rapid disposal of the same 
elements, with the addition of soused tripe and 
pig’s feet, instead of disproving my position, 
evidently strengthens it, by showing that if 
Srom any cause the digesting power varies in 
intensity, the result obtained from the experi- 
ment on one kind of food can not, with any 
show of reason, be considered as an accurate 
index to its rate of digestibility in comparison 
with that of other kinds. 

In our advertising department we give a list 
of useful works on Dietetics, with prices. 
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ImpuRE WatTreR.—Few of us are aware of 
the deleterious effects of impure water, or how 
prone water is to imbibe the impurities of the 
air. Many of us think if the water is clear and 
cold it must be perfectly pure, though it has 
stood in a close bed-room twenty-four hours ; 
but this is far from true. Ifa pitcher of water 
is set in a room for only a few hours, it will 
absorb nearly all the respired and perspired 
gases in the room, the air of which will have 
become purer, but the water uéterly filthy. The 
colder the water is, the greater the capacity to 
contain these gases. At ordinary temperatures, 
a pail of water can contain a great amount of 
ammonia and carbonic acid gas; and its ca- 
pacity to absorb these gases is nearly doubled by 
reducing the water to the temperature of ice. 
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When the interior of a dwelling-house is fresh- 
ly painted, the occupants will be greatly re- 
lieved of the unpleasant odor by placing wide 
and shallow vessels containing water in the 
rooms. This plainly shows us that water kept 
in a room over-night is totally unfit for drink- 
ing purposes, and should not be used to gargle 
in the throat; also that a large pail of water 
standing in a room would help to purify the 
atmosphere, but should be thrown away 
the next morning. It also teaches us the rea- 
son that the water from a pump should always 
be pumped out in the morning before any of it 
is used. We are lamentably ignorant of many 
of the properties of air and water, two of the 
most important elements of our nature. 
<9 d+ oe —_ 


SHOULD CONSUMPTIVES MARRY? 





More than thirty years ago we were con- 
sulted by a young man who frankly confessed 
that he believed he had disease of the lungs, 
and he asked us to say whether or not he 
could rightly be married to an excellent young 
person to whom he had been for years engaged. 
We found that his opinion was correct, that 
decided disease of one lung existed, but it was 
not at the time in an active state. We found, 
however, at the same time, that an adverse 
opinion on our part would forever shatter the 
hopes of two lovers who had been for years de- 
voted to one another. There was not an 
argument save this local disease which we 
could bring against the idea of nirariage. We 
will not attempt to indicate the reasoning 
whereby we came to the decision that we 
ought not, by any motion of our own, to pre- 
vent the union. Ten or twelve years of sweet- 
est married life were the result, and then the 
husband died of lung disease. But exactly 
what the youth feared came to pass, namely, 
one of his children died in very early infancy, 
and the other at the age of twenty—both of 
consumption. The latter was particularly in- 
teresting to us. He seemed to be in perfect 
health. On arrival at an age to commence 
business, all his antecedents and his hereditary 
tendencies were forgotten. Instead of avoiding 
all excitants to consumption, he was allowed to 
settle on the borders of a lake in a large West- 
ern city, and there to become a clerk to a cor- 
poration doing an extensive business, by which 
he was very much confined to his desk and 
over-worked. As we have seen in a previous 
paper, he should of all things have avoided just 
such a location and that employment—he 
should have sought for an active, out-of-door 
life if possible, in some dry inland town. 
After he had been laboring at his desk, how- 
ever, a comparatively short time, we were 
summoned only to find him past all relief. In 
a few months he died with rapid consumption. 

In the above case we deemed ourselves justi- 
fied in allowing the marriage to be consum- 
mated, because, as may be stated generally, we 
were not sure that the disease would progress, 
and there was a chance of the husband’s get- 
ting well, and there was no certainty that chil- 
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dren would be born. But there are cases every 
day arising in which it seems almost madness 
for either party to think of marriage—cases in 
which death seems foreshadowed with the cer- 
tainty of almost absolute fate. In many of 
such, parents and physicians alike should pro- 
test.—Dr. Bowditch, in Atlantic. 
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IN PRESS. 
A NEW BOOK ON MARRIAGE. 


WEDLOCK: OR, THE Rient RELATIONS OF THE SEXES, 
ETC. Who Should and Who Should Not Marry, etc. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 1869. [Price, $1 50.] 


Works on Love, Courtship, and Marriage 
are numerous, but not generally good. The de- 
mand for practical information in regard to the 
important points involved in these interesting 
subjects has led to the preparation of many 
trashy and worthless treatises, as well as some 
that are positively pernicious and subversive of 
morality and human well-being. The whole 
matter has, to a great extent, been left in the 
hands of quacks and charlatans, who have got 
money by ministering to the passions of the 
ignorant and the credulous. There are a few 
books to which these remarks do not apply, 
but their teachings, though well meant, are un- 
sound on some important points, and calculated 
to lead the reader astray. 

Personally, we make no claim to infallibility, 
but having given much attention to the social 
questions discussed in the new work now an- 
nounced, we have a right to assume that we 
speak understandingly, as well as with a sin- 
cere desire to benefit our readers, by giving 
them trustworthy information and sound, prac- 
tical advice. The book is in every respect 
chaste in language and thought, and such as 
may properly find a place on any lady’s center- 
table. 

Among the subjects treated at length and in 
a thoroughly practical way in this work are the 
following : 

Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qualifications 
for Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Mo- 
tives for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity 
(May Cousins Marry ?); Conjugal Selection; 
Courtship; The Duty of Parents ; Marriage Cus- 
toms and Ceremonies; The Ethics of Marriage; 
Second Marriages; Jealousy; Separation and 
Divorce; Celibacy ; Polygamy and Pantagamy 
(or Mormonism and Communism in Marriage) ; 
Love-Letters and Love-Songs; and various mis- 
cellaneous matters. 

We hope to have the work ready for deliv- 
ery in July. It will be handsomely printed 
and substantially bound. Copies will be sent, 
prepaid by post, at $1 50. Orders may be sent 
in at once. Address this office. 
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How Sue Poprep THE QuEstion.—“I wish 
I had your head,” said a lady one day to a 
gentleman who had solved for her a knotty 
point. “And I wish I had your heart,” was 
the reply. “ Well,” said she, “since your head 
and my heart can agree, I do not see why they 
should not go into partnership.” And they 
did. 
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QUAKER MUSIC. 


Ep. Puren. JourNAL: Noticing in your 
valuable monthly a certain article, headed 
“Quakers vs. Music,” at the end of which is 
an invitation for a rejoinder from any one of 
that religious denomination, I would ask space 
for a few remarks. Having been a birth-right 
member for more than fifty years, I can speak 
“according to knowledge.” 

While the tenor of said article is highly com- 
plimentary to the Quakers, or “ Friends,” as 
they style themselves, it must be said that we 
inherit the failings and propensities of the hu- 
man race. Quaker babies can and do cry as 
lustily as any others. The young need much 
care and discipline to make and keep them 
consistent members. While, as a Society, they 
enjoy a reputation for honesty and upright 
conduct, there have been a few flagrant in- 
stances of wrong-doing through gross misman- 
agement, wild speculation, or even dishonora- 
ble transactions. But “suchas give reasonable 
grounds for fear on these accounts are timely 
labored with for their preservation or recoy- 


ery, and if such labor prove unavailing, judg- 


ment is placed upon them in the authority of 
truth.” 

But when members live up to the standard 
preached (not in the wisdom of man) and ex- 
emplified by a Fox, Barclay, or Penn, no relig- 
ious denomination can excel them in purity 
of life, Christian intercourse among themselves 
or the world, and the “higher life” with 
Christ in God. Not seeking to proselyte in 
that aggressive spirit that animates other re- 
ligious professors, and which has savingly con- 
verted, through the aid of the Holy Spirit; 
thousands of heathen in ctvilized society or un- 
civilized regions, they invite all to examine 
their creed and doctrines as set forth by not a 
few of their gifted writers of the past and pres- 
ent time. It is only by a careful perusal of 
these that one can obtain clear and definite in- 
formation of their rise, history, and religious 
belief. 


While the “ Discipline” requires the mem- 
bers scrupulously to avoid intemperance of 
every kind, evil speaking, vain and trifling 
amusements, “the frequenting of taverns and 
places of diversion, lottery or chance invest- 
ments of all sorts, the spirit of war, slavery,” 
etc., there are some points on which less 
stress is laid. Music is one of these; and while 
a consistent “ Friend” could not either indulge 
his natural fondness for it by practicing upon 
any instrument or recommending others to 
spend time in it, either professionally or for 
recreation, the practice of members varies con- 
siderably. Some (destitute of Tune ?) will not 
allow the simplest whistling or humming 
around the house, while others, with an ear 
for harmony, may occasionally allow the sound 
of musical instruments to mingle with the 
sweeter voices of their children. Perhaps we 
might safely say that the general opinion of 
the Society is, that there is in most persons a 
fondness for music, but that when studied as 
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an art it is too apt to consume time and atten- 
tion that may be better employed upon other 
pursuits. Hence the common practice is to 
omit it in the education of the young, and 
to avoid it in after-life, when the fascinations 
of gay evening parties, the theater, or the 
opera might interfere with the serious duties of 
our existence. To religious music, when the 
heart is properly attuned to the sentiment of 
the hymn, many members offer no objection. 
In some Sabbath or “ First-day” schools, as 
they term them, a few simple tunes have been 
occasionally introduced, or a kind of chiming 
recitation, but generally no means are taken to 
attract the young by the “ voice of melody.” 

Many “ Friends,” no doubt, love the very 
strains of music agginst which “ they bear their 
testimony,” and while they deem it right to 
deny themselves this gratification, there are 
others who have no conscientious scruples upon 
the subject. What may be our future prac- 
tice, as a Society, in regard to vocal religious 
music, it is impossible to say, but we trust that 
whatever is done will be done according to the 
spirit of one of our writers—‘“ In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity.” JOHN COLLINS. 

[Very well. We rejoice to see signs of prog- 
ress in this Society. If Quaker babies really 
do cry like other babies, the Quakers are not 
wholly without music, and this will, we trust, 
inaugurate, in time, another and an improved 
sort of household music. Now let us haye 
“ Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree top,” etc.] 
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A Goop WoRrD FOR THE CATBIRD.—Thomas 
M. Brewer writes in the Atlantic Monthly : 


“One rainy day, the past summer, as we sat 
by a window looking out upon the flower-bed, 
our attention was attracted to a catbird, appar- 
ently buried head and shoulders in the soil, and 
trying to extricate himself. Our first impulse 
was to run to his rescue, supposing him to be in 
danger from some hidden enemy; but we soon 
discovered our mistake when we saw him grad- 
ually emerge, dragging out with him, not with- 
out some difficulty, a very large grub of the 
May-beetle, which he had detected in the very 
act of eating the roots of our favorite geranium, 
The offender was forthwith pounded to a jelly, 
and in this condition borne off to the bird’s 
nest hard by, where it no doubt gladdened the 
heart of one of his nestlings. 

“Our good opinion of the catbird is confirm- 
ed by the recent experience of President Hill, 
of Cambridge. - A favorite elm, near his house, 
was attacked last summer by a large swarm of 
the vanessa caterpillar. They rapidly devour- 
ed its foliage, and threatened soon to despoil 
the tree of its beauty. One day, when he was 
about to bring ladders and attempt their remo- 
val, and was considering whether this was 
practicable, he observed a catbird fly to the tree 
and begin to destroy the caterpillars. Seeing - 
this unexpected relief, he deferred any interfer- 
ence and awaited the result. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. In a few days the catbird entirely 
cleared the tree. The writer was an eyewit- 
ness to a similar result, but in this case the tree 
attacked by the vanessa worm was a poplar, 
and the birds which cleared them out were 
Baltimore orioles.” 

[The more birds we have in our orchards, 
the more plentiful and better will be our fruit. 
Indeed, without birds it is believed we should - 


have no fruit. ] 
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THE QUAKERS AGAIN. 


[WE have received from a valued friend the following 
kindly criticism, which we insert, with notes.—Ep. ] 

To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
Thy article in the last number of the JouRNAL— 
**Quakers versus Music’’—seems to require some notice 
from Friends; and as thousayest near the close, ‘* These 
pages are open to a rejoinder on the point from any dis- 
ciple of Wm. Penn who may chooge to reply,’ I will essay 
a few remarks thereon, although not professedly a disci- 
ple of that eminently good man, but rather of the Divine 
Master whom he delighted to serve, as true Friends have 
ever sought to be, according to His divine command— 
** Call no man master,”’ etc. 

Yet if Wm.-Penn’s ‘‘mind”’ was ‘‘ imperfectly consti- 
tuted,’’ I fear few of the leading men of this day would 
gain by a comparison with him. [This was said, not of 
Wm. Penn specially, but of any other ‘‘ Friend’? who be- 
came authority among his people. The mental imper- 
fection spoken of relates to the faculty of music. Many 
a good man is “ imperfectly constituted’ as to mechan- 
ism, mathematics, poetry, or music.—ED. ] 

After pronouncing Friends a profoundly religious peo- 
ple, thou sayest: ‘Of their theology or religion we have 
only this to say, that it is between themselves and their 
God.’ Could not this be said as pertinently of Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, or other religions bodies? 
(Precisely, and we have no quarrel with any of them on 
account of their religion, though, if called to adopt some 
one of their creeds, we certainly should have a most de- 
cided choice.—Ep.] 

But their religious views alone have made Friends a 
separate and peculiar people. Among these peculiar 
views they have ever held that all true harmony must 
proceed from a spiritual concord and union with the 
Father of Spirits; and hence any attempt by men who 
are at strife and variance in their hearts with the Divine 
Author of all things, to substitute harmonious sounds for 
this inward peace and melody must be vain and futile. 

I am at a loss to know from which of their writings 
thon hast quoted, that beautiful tune is ‘‘ confusion and 
jargon.’ Should like to have it pointed out, that I may 
read it in the context. [Reference is made to the com- 
mon gpeech of the people, not to their writings.—Ep.] 

That Friends are not insensible to the pleasure of sweet 
sounds—as the singing of birds in the trees, the sighing 
of winds through lofty woods, the music of running 
brooks, ‘tthe dash of ocean on his winding shore,”’ etc., 
etc.—is apparent, I think, in many of their voluminous 
writings, ancient and modern, even down to their favor- 
ite poet, J. G. Whittier. [If Friends admire the happy 
songs of birds, and other musical sounds of inanimate 
nature, why not also admire the happy songs of innocent 
children or rejoicing adults, The most eminent servants 
of God of ancient times praised God with music. David, 
‘‘the man after God’s own heart,” said: ‘‘ My heart is 
fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: I will sing and give 
praise. I will sing unto thee among the nations.’’—Ps. 
lvii. ‘‘I will sing of mercy and judgment: unto thee, O 
Lord, will I sing.”—Ps. xci. ‘*I will sing unto the Lord 
as longasI live. Iwill sing praises unto my God while 
Ihave being.”—Ps. civ. ‘‘I will sing a new song unto 
thee, O God; upon a psaltery and an instrument of ten 
strings will I sing praises unto thee..’—Ps.cxliv. Here 
is not only singing, but instrumental music and a new 
song. Verily, the great and pious king was progressive. 
St. Paul, also—the great man of the New Testament—as 
wise and as pure as any, said, 1 Cor. xiv.: ‘I will pray 
with the spirit and I will pray with the understanding 
also; I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding also.’ This is pretty ancient, and, we 
think, very good authority for worshiping God by 
means of vocal and instrumental music; and since the 
voice of nature accords with the teachings of revelation, 
we venture the opinion that Friends, so far as by pre- 
cept or practice they ignore music, are not the end of 
the law on the subject.—Ep.] 

All these natural objects speak the praise and glory of 
their Creator, each in his own appointed way ; and when 
men are moved spontaneously to sing, by the same 
Divine Power, Friends are not disposed to discourage it, 
in proof of which see ‘‘ Barclay’s Apology,”’ one of the 
works most fully approved and indorsed by their yearly 
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meetings, both in this country and in Europe, for the 
last two hundred years. Inthe Providence edition, 1856, 
p. 406, he says: ‘‘ As to the singing of psaliifs, the case is 
the same as in preaching and prayer. Wecontess this to 
be a part of God’s worship, and very sweet and refresh- 
ing when it proceeds from a true sense of God’s love in 
the heart, and arises from the divine influence of the 
spirit, which leads souls to breathe forth either a swect 
harmony, or words suitable to the present condition, 
whether they be words formerly used by the saints, and 
recorded in the Scripture, such as the Psalms of David, 
or other words ; a8 were the hymns and songs of Zach- 
arias, Simeon, and the blessed Virgin Mary. * * * 
But as to the formal, customary way of singing, it bath 
no foundation in Scripture, nor any ground in true Chris- 
tianity.”’ [Steady, friend, steady, ‘‘to the law and the 
testimony’’: ‘* Praise the Lord with harp ; sing unto him 
with the psaltery and an instrument of ten strings. Sing 
unto him anew song; play skillfully with a loud noise.”— 
Ps, xxxiii. 2,3. ‘*Thesingers went before, the players on 
instruments followed after, among them were the dam- 
sels playing with timbrels.”’—Ps. Ixviii. 25. ‘‘ Then David 
said, None ought to carry the ark of God but the Levites ; 
for them hath the Lord chosen to carry the ark of God 
and to minister to him forever. And David spake to the 
chief of the Levites to appoint their brethren to be sing- 
ers, with instruments of music, psalteries, and harps, and 
cymbals sounding, by lifting up.the voice with joy. 
* * * Thus all Israel brought up the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord with shouting, and with the sound 
of cornet, and with trumpets, and with cymbals, mak- 
ing a noise with psalteries and harps.’’-—1 Chr. xv. 
See also the psalm which David delivered to the chief 
singer, or leader, recorded in 1 Chr, xvi. This looks like 
formality. There was preparation, arrangement, organ- 
ization, practice, and concert, and this Scripture is the 
authority for its continuance. If music has been per- 
verted, if unfit persons have unworthily ministered by 
prayer, or song, or precept, so has marriage and every 
other God-given order among men been perverted by 
some individuals. Reformation, not repudiation, is the 
true doctrine.—ED. ] 

And thisis still more applicable to the church music of 
our day, it seems to me, when the daily papers bear 
ample testimony to the utter want of spiritual harmony 
among those who make so much account of music as a 
part of worship, being largely occupied with discussions 
of the competency of the performers on those great organs 
which the churches vie with each other in possessing, or 
else with complaints of the expense attending the man- 
agement of these ceremonial performances. See fre- 
quent communications in the Brooklyn Hagle during the 
past winter, concerning the great organ in one of the 
meeting-houses of that city, said to be the largest this 
side of Boston, Ithink. [Has not the cut of a coat or 
the brim of a hat, and other matters of minor moment, 
sometimes been discussed with tenacity, if not with 
warmth ?—Ep.] 

Then, viewing the subject somewhat phrenologically, 
what professor of that science would advise a person 
without an average development of the reasoning faculty 
to study law, or one with scarcely any Constructive- 
ness to devote himself to mechanics? Yet, because it is 
fashionable, how mary hundreds of young persons are 
taking music lessons, and spending hours over the piano, 
who, having next to no natural capacity for music, can 
never become proficients therein! while the practical 
knowledge necessary to fit them for business or domestic 
economy is almost wholly neglected. [Most persons 
have musical talent enough to make it worth culture. 
Shall none study arithmetic or grammar but those who 
expect to teach them or live by their use ?—Ep.] 

Surely, if this system of education had prevailed among 
Friends, they would never have deserved the good name 
which thy article accords to them as teachers, authors, 
farmers, and business men, prompt in fulfillment of their 
obligations, ete. 

Even among the Puritan settlers of New England, this 
departure from simplicity in worship would not have 
been countenanced. It is said that one of the principal 
Baptist churches in Newport, R. I., two hundred years 
ago, did not practice formal singing, and I well remem- 
ber the man who, when the First Baptist Church in that 
place introduced singing by a choir, refused to remain in 
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the meeting-house during the performance. [Yes. It 
was to him an innovation and an offense, but his grand- 
children sing with an organ, and are as good Christians 
as he ever was, and quite as conscientious.—ED. ] 

That the constant practice of singing in schools is not 
favorable to reflection and self-examination, and there- 
fore tends to lower the standard of moral character, I be- 
lieve, from observation while connected witha prominent 
mission whose children are kept almost constantly be- 
fore the public to raise money by their musical perform- 
ances. [Abuses prove nothing as to principles. Gluttony 
is no good argument against eating. The sentiments, 
tastes, and affections need culture as well as the intellect ; 
and if in school only intellect should have culture, not a 
few of the poor would haye a chance for any other, for 
at home it is a hard struggle for bread.—ED. | 

Finally, instead of Friends remodeling their system to 
make it popular in an age distinguished more by talk 
about religion than an inward sense of its regenerating 

ower, there are many, among serious-minded men, who 

elieve the time is fast approaching, and they fear it may 
be through persecution and suffering, such as that which 
prevailed in England about the time when Friends arose, 
when the Most High will again call people off from will- 
worship, which is ever idolatry, and teach them anew 
that the ‘‘ kivgdom of heaven is within,”’ and can not be 
attained by any amount of outward and ceremonial ob- 
seryances, which tend rather to separate and estrange 
from Him who is ‘tthe Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
ONE OF THE FRIENDS, OR QUAKERS. 

[One of the tendencies of religious people is to magnify 
certain facts or opinions, and give them supreme domi- 
nation over the whole life. The peculiarity of the ruling 
thought has its foundation in the great mind that pro- 
tests against some abuse, and thereby becomes a leader 
among his brethren. John Calvin had great Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and Conscientiousness, and he recognized 

ower and government as the supreme attributes of the 

eity, and his nature gathering everything in the Scrip- 
tures which harmonized especially with his disposition, 
crystalized it into a system of theology. Wesley, with 
his great benevolence and social power, found in the 
Bible all that declared the goodness and love of God, and 
presented these in the forefront of his teachings. George 
Fox, possessing a nature of great charity and directness, 
with but little of the esthetic or symbolic, was led to re- 
gard the formality of a ritualistic church with disappro- 
bation, and he, like the rest, became a partialist, setting 
simplicity and plainness in the foreground. Now, for- 
tunately, the great strife so long and so fiercely waged 
between Calvinism and Arminianism is almost unknown 
among the followers of those systems; and if we may 
trench on such delicate ground, the Quakers themselves 
are losing not one whit of their piety toward God or 
good-will toward man, but they are losing some of the 
sharp outlines of their forms—if formal informality can 
be said to have forms—and they are becoming more sym- 
pathetic with other Christian people. There is eas 
austerity and rigid seriousness than were needed in the 
frivolous and dissipated age which gave rise to the testi- 
mony of the Friends. What all men should seek is sub- 
stance, not forms,—piety, a clear conscience, and a loving 
heart, not prescriptions or limitations. The race ought 
to be a hundredfold more fruitful in all elements of joy, 
and love, and earnestness, and in every good work, in 
season and out of season, that all may be edified and led 
toward that blessed consummation when “* the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return to Zion with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads.”.—Ep.] 


at Oe a 
HOW TO SWIM. 


Amone all the manly sports, 
there are none more manly, 
graceful, or useful than swim- 
ming. Mowing, sailing, skating, 
horseback-riding are all among 
the utilities rather than the mere graces or accomplish- 
ments; but, considering the dangers of drowning by 
those who have not learned to swim, we place this art 
among the first in importance. 

We also believe in the hygienic properties of water. 
Internal and external applications are conducive to clean- 
liness and health. We believe in bathing and swimming 
for both sexes—girls can learn to swim as well as boys— 
and have a strong compassion for those wko do not or 
will not bathe and swim. The warm and genial days of 
summer will soon be upon us, when those who appreciate 
the water-side will hasten thither and eagerly resume 
their acquaintance with the sea and sandy bank. For 
those who would participate in the sports of the bather, 
and yet are restrained from carrying their inclinations 
into action because they can not float on the rising tide, 
or do not know how to ‘strike out” hand and foot and 
propel themselves through the gushing surf, we have 
a little work ergitled ‘Tue SwimMeER’s Gurpg,”’ which 
furnishes all the necessary instructions to those who 


would sport like the frolicsome fishes in the pellucid 
river, lake, or sea—when to go in, how long to stay, how 
to resuscitate the drowned, and all about it. 

The Swimmer’s Guide is sent, post-paid, by return mail, 
for 25 cents. Address this office. 
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“Ghat Chey Say.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments.  Stdte- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Your ‘‘ Best THOUGHTS”? s0- 
licited. Be brief. 


Aw Ohio minister makes no 
effort to conceal his good opinion of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. He writes: 


“JT want nothing for my endeavors in 
getting new subscribers for the JouRNAL, 
as I depend upon my salary as a minister. 
I can not make any promises as to what I 
can do, only this, that I shall do my utmost 
to extend its circulation—feeling that I do 
thereby God's service.”’ 


A Lone-Livep Famity.— 
The following explains itself: 


WEsTFORD, WINDHAM Co., Conn., March 
29th, 1869. 8. R. Watts—Dear Sir; In the 
April number of the JourNAL you give 
an account of a ‘‘ good old couple,” and it 
occurred to me that your readers might be 
interested in a short account of a family 
with whom I have some acquaintance. 

Jonathan Buxton and wife, residing in 
the town of Smithfield, R. I, are aged 
respectively ninety-cight and ninety-five 
years. It will be seventy-five years next 
April since they were married. 

They have had ten children, nine of 
whom are now living. The ages of the 
children are as follows: 78, 71, 68, 66, 64, 
58, 56, 52, 50, 48. 

The Jast time I saw the old couple was in 
the autumn of 1867. The minds of both 
seemed to be unimpaired. Mr, Buxton 
owns a farm, and mowed regularly with 
the help that season, as he had for years 
previously. 

If any of your readers know of a couple 
that can beat this, your correspondent 
would like to hear from them. 

Yours, 8. B. TIFFT. 


{It would be interesting to know what 
are the habdits of this family.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Epiror OF THE JOURNAL— 
Dear Sir; This is to acknowledge the re- 
eed of the Sewing Machine premium for 
club raised for your very valuable Jour- 
NAL. Permit me to say, your premiums— 
like the JourNAt—are all first-class ones, 
and never fail to afford perfect satisfaction, 

Please accept thanks for promptness in 
sending premium, and the kind considera- 
tion you have shown me. 

Very truly yours, 
MIDDLETOWN, Pa. 


‘ E 
From Cutna.—The follow- 
ing letter reached this oftice va San Fran- 
cisco. It shows that the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL is wanted by our missionaries in 
the *‘ Flowery Kingdom,’ We have other 
subscribers there, and receive, now and 
then, interesting communications from 
them. We are looking forward to the 
time when we may have a phrenological 
museum and publication office in that 
country. Here is a large field for a good 
phrenologist. Volunteers are in order. 
Foo CHow, Curna, Jan. 1st, 1869. S. R. 
Weurs, Esq., Mditor of the Phrenological 
Journal, 389 BRoapway, NEw York: Sir— 
I have not seen a copy of your JourNat for 
some time past. (Arrived here May 31, 
1850, a missionary of the American Board.) 
I send you a few Chinese coins and other 
curiosities, with my compliments, and em- 
brace the opportunity to say, if you will 
send me the Journat regularly (wéa San 
Francisco, postage, I think, only two cents 
er copy), I will send you something relat- 
ing to the Chinese, with illustrations, per- 
haps, which may be suitable to the pages of 
the JOURNAL, subject to your decision, 
Very truly yours, JUSTUS DOOLITTLE. 
P. S.—The coin with a small cirenlar and 
square hole in it Linclose, was coined over 
1.800 years ago—7. e. A.D. 19-28, or therea- 
bout. The other is over 1,500 years old, and 
is used as a charm to wardoff evil spirits and 
influences by many of the Chinese. J.D. 
[Among the curiosities received is a Chi- 
nese hundred-dollar bill. The charm and 
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other coins will be placed on free exhibi- 
tion in the Phrenological Museum, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

We hope to herr further from this corre- 
spondent. Will he not tell us about the 
present state of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy in China? Can we get a hearing 
if we institute courses of lectures there? 
We wish to bring the subject home to all 
the world.—Ep. A. P. J.J] 


APPRECIATED.—THE Press 
AND THE ProrpLe commend the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. We take pleasure in re- 
cording the good opiuion expressed of the 
work on which we are engaged,and readers 
will, we are sure, regard these expressions 
as encouraging. 

This JouRNAL should be read by every 
one who wishes to cultivate his moral and 
intellectual faculties, and who takes pleas- 
ure in the great study of humanity.—Amer- 
écan Artisan. 

For beauty and point in illustration, for 
amusement and general usefulness, this 
magazine, whiJe it clashes with no other, 
is most excellent help to all who desire 
knowledge concerning man in history, and 
the events transpiring in the world of sci- 
ence and experiment.—JWallham (Mass.) 
Sentinel, 

It is a magazine for thinking men and 
women who are not afraid of new facts 
and phenomena provided they are genuine. 
—The Republic, Ottawa, Canada. 

However much people may differ in opin- 
ion about the science of Phrenology, no 
one will venture to dispute the fact, that 
the JouRNAL, published by 8. R. Wells, of 
New York, is one of the finest magazines 
in the country. The engravings alone are 
worth many times the price of the Jour- 
NAL, while the thoroughly sensible articles 
upon health, as well as every other inter- 
esting topic. should render it necessary in 
every household.—american Housewife. 

We know of no journal of its class that 
surpasses it in practical utility and inter- 
est.— Western Parmer. 2 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is not ap- 
preciated as well as its merits deserve. 
Every number is replete with common 
sense—more than can be said of all the pe- 
riodicals of the day.—Dunkirk Journal. 

Would that we were able to place this 
work in the hands of every person in the 
United States who can read. The people 
know too little of themselves—this work 
leads them to know themselves.—Ameré- 
can Union, Macon, Ga, 

A great amount and variety of useful 
and instructive matter finds its way into 
this monthly. It is progressive and liberal 
in the good sense of those terms—a read- 
able, valuable journal.— Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the ex- 
ponent of the science of humanity; always 
interesting, always instructive. The prin- 
ciples inculcated should be made familiar 
as household words.— Temperance Patriot, 
Utica, N. Y. 

SouND AND SENSIBLE.—W ould you have 
some genuine entertainment? Read the 
ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
The Pulpit, Chicago. 

Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is the most admirable magazine of the 
kind we have ever seen. The table of con- 
tents is exceedingly attractive, and of suf- 
ficient variety to please the most fastidious 
taste, * * * It is peculiarly well adapted 
for the end it claims to have in view—the 
elevation and improvement of mankind, 
socially, intellectually, and spiritually. — 

Mich. University Magazine. 

We do not see how it would be possible 

to put more valuable common-sense, Chris- 




















tian instruction into the same space than 
is given in this JourNaL.—Journal of Hdu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo. 

There is a great amount of valnable and 
instructive reading in this publication, 
aside from its phrenological specialties.— 
Christian Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 

It is full of spicy matter, wise sayings, 
and moralizings. Most cheerfully do we 
commend THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL.— Vermont Church Messenger. 

No magazine that is now published is of 
more real value to the public, or a better 
educator of the people.—Sturgés (Mich ) 
Journal. 

Each number of this ably condacted pe- 
riodical ig an intellectual treat; and if 
more widely circulated and more exten- 
sively read, we have no doubt it would be 
much more highly appreciated.—Pacific 
Tribune, Wash, Ter. 

Devoted to the study of man, it brings a 
scholar’s zeal to the dissemination of its 
ideas, and Christian love to the task of ele- 
vating and ennobling human character, cor- 
recting social evils, and making hearts and 
homes happy.—Worth Carolina Standard. 
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Questions OF ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST ”’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letier, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

Asa rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
zt és better for all inquirers to inclose the re- 
quisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 


AN Orper ror Books, JouRNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CoRRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Cuina AND PrRoGrREsS.— 
Why does China, in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, remain the same as she was a hun- 
dred years ago ? 

Ans. In the first place, she does not. Is 
she not opening more intimate relations 
with other nations, and has she not chosen 
mm American gentleman, Mr. Burlingame, 
as her ambassador to all the great powers 
ofthe world? Thisisa great stride of prog- 
ress, 

She is an old nation, and has a great deal 
of Oriental pride ; and her pagan religion 
leads her to feel that the civilization of the 
world is a heresy, and that her own forms 
are vastly superior to anything we ‘‘ out- 
side barbarians’? can boast. Besides, her 
people live largely upon rice, and that kind 
of food does not inspire brain-work one- 
fourth as much as many other kinds of 
food. Still, the outside pressure of a bet- 
ter civilization is making its mark upon 
the ‘Celestial Empire,’ and when she 
shall be opened to the Christian religion 
her progress will be rapid, and her pros- 
perity in all things assured. 





TEMPERAMENT.—H. J. M. 
desires us to state what is her Tempera- 
ment, and gives us very indefinite data by 
which to judge. If she will answer the 
questions asked in the ‘Mirror of the 
Mind,’ we can then fully satisfy her. She 
wrote too late for the May number. 
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PAINTING AND GILDING.— 
See advertising columns for full descrip- 
tion of the work on Painting and Gilding. 
We consider it the best work that can be 
obtained on the eubject. The title covers 
the subjects named in your letter. Price, 
postpaid, $150. Mailed from this office. 


TEMPERAMENT AND’ Marn- 


RIAGE.—Ought individuals having similar 
temperaments to marry ? 

Ans.—This question has several times 
been briefly answered in the JournaL. It 
is thoroughly discussed, and our opinion. 
fully given, ina néw book on * Wedlock,” 
now in press. See notice elsewhere. 

Derective Hrarme.—I am 
acquainted with two persons whose hear- 
ing is peculiarly affected. They work ina 
machine shop, and when among the ma- 
chinery they can hear as readily as any 
person. While it is difficult to converse 
with them in a room where all is still, they 
converse very readily amid the noise in the 
shop. How will you account for this ? 


Ans. Persons become hard of hearing in 
consequence of being where there is great 
noise. Men who attend trip-hammers 
nearly always become dull of hearing. The 
drum of the ear becomes thickened in con- 
sequence of its great agitation amid loud 
noise. It is in mere self-defense that it 
thus becomes thick, and it requires, there- 
fore, a great noise to set the drum vibra- 
ting. When there is noise enough going 
on to vibrate the thickened membrane, 
sounds which under other circumstances 
are not capable of vibrating the ear come 
in, as it were, with the greater sounds. 
For instance: a yolley of musketry can be 
heard two miles; if the air is agitated at 
the same time by the sound of cannon, the 
ratile of musketry may be heard four miles. 
The greater sound agitates the air for a 
greater distance, and on these waves of air 
the lesser sound is carried with the gréater. 
The noise of the shop agitates the air 
enough to give vibration to the ear-drum, 
and the sound of common conversation is 
thns made appreciable to those partially 
deaf. 


Tue Map-Sronr.—We find 
the following paragraph in an eachange: 
There is now on exhibition in Richmond 
a mad-stone, the property of Mr. William 
L. Harrison and others, of Henrico County. 
The Déspateh says it was sold at auction 
some years ago for fifteen hundred dollars, 
and has since been applied to over five 
hundred patients, only one of whom died. 
There is a stone of this kind, we believe, in 
Essex County, and another in Fauquier, 
We are led to the publication of this from 
the fact that our attention has been drawn 
to the subject by several inquiries as to 
what is the nature of the wonderful so- 
called ‘‘mad-stone.”” We are not in pos- 
session of any authentic knowledge regard- 
ing it, and would therefore solicit some 


, information, founded on facts, from any 





reader who may be able to furnish it. 





THe SrvEN SLEEPERS.— 
‘“Mr. Editor, who were the Seven Sleep- 
ers, and what of them ?”’ 

Ans. By the ‘‘Seven Sleepers” are com- 
monly understood seven noble Christian 
youths who fled to a certain cavern in Eph- 
esus, Asia Minor, to escape the persecu- 
tion of the Emperor Decius. Their hiding- 
place, as the legend has it, was discovered, 
and they were walled in, to die. More than 
two centuries after, they were unearthed, 
and, to the astonishment of the multitude, 
awoke. The names of the Seven Sleepers 
were, Mapimian, Malchns, Martinian, Den- 
is, John, Serapion, and Constantine. Their 
relics are said to have been conveyed to 
Marseilles in a large stone coffin, which is 
still shown there in St. Victor’s church, 
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The: church has. canonized the Seven 
Sleepers, and has consecrated the 27th of 
June to their memory. 

The Koran also relates the legend, and 
declares, that out of respect for them the 
sun altered his course twice a day, that he 
might shine into the cavern. A dog is 
said to have followed them into their re- 
treat, and during this long period of time 
guarded the sleepers, without food or 
drink. For his fidelity he has been re- 
warded by being admitted to Paradise, 
with the ram which Abraham sacrificed in 
place of his son, with the ass of Balaam, 
and the ass upon which Jesus entered Je- 
rusalem upon the Day of Palms, and with 
the mare upon which Mohammed mounted 
miraculously to heaven. 


Warts anp Corns.—Warts 
may be remoyed by carefully paring them, 
and then rubbing nitrate of silver upon 
them. Muriate of ammonia, instead of 
caustic, if carefully applied, is said to be 
very effective in disposing of them. Ifthe 
wart-troubled person will bathe often in 
cold water and practice great simplicity in 
his diet, avoiding as much as possible oily 
or greasy food, and eat the plainest arti- 
cles, the system will acquire a tone most 
favorable to the entire eradication of such 
growths. 

As regards corns, one must wear shoes 
large enough for comfort if he would not 
suffer from them. To get rid of them, the 
same treatment may be pursued as with 
warts. A common practice with surgeons 
in treating severe cases, is to have the foot 
bathed in warm water at night and in the 
morning, and to keep the corn covered 
with a plaster of soap and oil spread on 
very soft leather. When the corn has be- 
come sodden by these means, it is carefully 
detached from the adjoining flesh by a cir- 
cular incision, and then gently drawn out 
by the roots. Those who frequently wash 
the feet and wear 2ell-fitting shoes are 
rarely subject to corns. 


A Voice From Evropr.— 
The Kunst-Chronik, of December 18, 1868, 
the leading art-journal in Germany, pub- 
lished by Prof. Dr. Carl yon Lutzow, a man 
of authority in art-matters, has the follow- 
ing, under the heading— 

AMERICAN CHROMOS, 

... The Chromos before us were pub- 
lished by L. Prang and Company, of Bos- 
ton, which firm introduced chromo-litho- 
graphy into America, and have lately so 
elaborated the process, by means of new 
technical appliances, that their productions 
are able to take rank with the best of Ger- 
man productions, and, zndeed, surpass these 
in delicacy and transparency of tone. The 
best of the specimens known to us. are, 
‘*Early Autumn on Esopus Creek,” after 
Bricher, a Boston artist; ‘The Barefoot 
Boy,” after Eastman Johnson, the fore- 
most of American genre painters; and 
‘* The Poultry-Yard,”’ after Lemmens, . 
Their technical execution is excellent in 
every respect. The ‘‘ Autumn” and ‘The 
Barefoot,” especially, have reached the 
limit of possibility as regards delicacy of 
treatment and transparency of color. Their 
excellences, which recur in all the speci- 
mens, and explain the cause of their great 
success, are these: the employment of a 
multiplicity of stones for each shade of 


color; fine, carefully prepared pigments 
(one of the main things in chromo-litho- 
graphy); a very clever imitation of the 
canvas, reproducing the marks of the 
brush ; and a style of mounting which is 
both practical and durable. 


[These exquisite pictures should have 
place in every dwelling. Their influence 
is humanizing and elevating. ] 














Hiterary Aotices. 
[AW works noticed in Tuk PHRENOLOG- 


ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office, at prices annexed. ] 


Tuink anp Act. A Series of 
Articles pertaining to Men and Women, 
Work and Wages. By Virginia Penny. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger, Publishers, 12mo, cloth, pp. 
872. Price, $1 50. 

The author of this well written book is 
not unknown to literature. Her ‘‘Em- 
ployments of Women,” published a few 
years ago, commanded much attention by 
its clear declarations and cogent thought. 
An appreciative observer of women in 
their relations as independent workers for 
their maintenance, she has collected such 
material and interspersed it with such 
sound reflections, that all lovers of true 
rational progress can not but derive much 
substantial instruction from ber writings. 
She states in the opening of ‘‘ Think and 
Act” theobject of the work. Women and 
her employments of course constitute its 
chief burden; but she finds an urgent 
need of a more systematic and harmo- 
nious organization of labor in general 
throughout the land. She would have wo- 
man properly compensated for her labor, 
and insured a free admission to the em- 
ployments for which she is fitted. The 
book is divided into about eighty para- 
graphs or chapters, each of which treats, in 
a practical, common-sense way, of some 
important feature of working life. For 
instance, three or four pages each are 
given to ‘Division of Labor,’’ ‘t Machi- 
nery: its Merits and Demerits,” ‘' Skillful 
Labor,’ ‘* Occupations suited to Tastes, 
Habits, and Capacities,’ ‘* Selection of an 
Occupation,” ** Business Qualifications,” 
‘More Poor Women than Men,” ‘ Ad- 
vantage of an Occupation,” ‘ Progress 
Retarded by Women,” ‘* Education and 
Home Duties,” ‘‘ What a Woman should 
be,” etc. In no work coming from a wo- 
man’s pen, on a subject comparatively ex 
parte, have we found more fairness in the 
statements and claims than in this. 
Kenio’s Watcu - REPAIRER’s 

HanpBookK; being a complete Guide to 

the Young Beginner in taking apart, put- 

ting together, and thoroughly cleaning 
the English Lever and other Foreign 

Watches. By F. Kemlo, Practical Watch- 

maker. With Illustrations, Cloth, 12mo, 

93 pages. Price, $1 25. Boston: <A. 

Williams & Co. 

A very useful little work for watchmak- 
ers, repairers, and users. It would ‘t pay” 
every one who carries a valuable watch to 
read this manual, and thus learn how to 


take proper care of it. 


Tue Incuam Papers: Some 
Memorials of the Life of Capt. Frederic 
Ingham, U. 8. N, sometime Pastor of 
the Sandemanian Church in Naguada- 
vick, and Major-General by brevet in the 
Patriot Service in Italy. By Edward E. 
Hale, author of ‘* If, Yes, and Perhaps.” 
Muslin, 266 pages 12mo. Price, $1 50. 
Fields, Osgood & Co., Boston. 

This writer seems to delight in puzzling 
the public. He writes under such queer 
titles. These ‘ papers”’’ are racy reading, 
commemorating the most interesting 
events in the life of the subject. 
ADVENTURES IN THE WILDER- 

NEss; or, Camp Life in the Adirondacks, 

By William H. H. Murray. 12mo, pp. 


236. Cloth, $1.50. With Eight Vivid 
Illustrations. Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Boston. 


One of the most interesting descriptions 
of summer life out of doors that has been 
published. The Adirondacks are becom- 
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ing a yery popular resort, and this book 
tells the story of wild life in those moun- 
tains in the spirit of one ‘‘allalive’’ to 
the subject. Read it, but do not Jaugh— 
if you can prevent it. 


A Hanpsook or GyMNASTICS 
AND AtTruEtTics. By E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S., etc., President of the German 
Gymnastic Society, London, and John 
Hulley, Gymnasiarch of Liverpool. With 
numerous Woodcut Tlustrations from 
original designs. London: Triibner & 
Co., Publishers. New York: John Wi- 
ley & Son. Octavo, 408 pages, cloth. 
Price, $5 50. 

Next to De Laspies, this is, probably, 
the most elaborate and complete work on 
the subject. There are several hundred 
illustrative engravings in the book, and 
the text is set in the best type, and printed 
on fine paper in the best style. Trainers 
and pupils will need the work to perfect 
themselves in gymnastic practice. 
RoutTLepGnH’s ILLusTRATED 


NatTuRrat History or Man. Part XXII. 
London and New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. Price 50 cents. 


This number commences a deeply inter- 
esting and detailed account of Fiji and the 
Fijians, with striking illustrations. 


Lieut, Cotor, Execrriciry, 


AND MAGNETISM. By Johann Ferdinand 
Jencken, M.D. Translated and prefaced 
by Historical and Critical Essays, by 
Henry D. Jencken, Barrister-at-Law, M. 
9 LW. G8; etc., etc. London: 
Triibner & Co., Paternoster Row. 


This work is not a mere speculation, or 
a vehicle for the dissemination of an an- 
thor’s hobbies, but, rather, a carefully 
thought-out digest of the results obtained 
by the world’s great philosophers from 
their investigations in the nature and prop- 
erties of light, color, electricity, and mag- 
netism. Although the volume is by no 
means bulky, it contains the essence, the 
spirit, of thirty or forty years’ study. The 
student in physical science will find in it 
most valuable suggestions as well as prac- 
tical information. A simple mention of its 
contents will show the aim of the author 
and the comprehensiveness of the work. 

Chap. I. Historical and Critical Essay on 
Light, from the Earliest Periods to the end 
of the Sixteenth Century. Chap. II. The 
Discoveries of the Seventeenth Century. 
Chap. III. The Emission Theory (of Light) ; 
The Light and Shade Theory; Summary 
of Theories. Chap. IV. Dr. Jencken’s The- 
ory; Electricity; Magnetism. The book 
has received high encomiums in Europe as 
of scientific authority. Price, $2 50. 
Tur Preriopic Law. By Rev. 

Geo. A. Leakin, A.M. Published by 


Pott & Amery, New York. 108 pp. 18mo. 
50 cents. 


From the author’s preface we compile 
the following brief statement as to the na- 
ture of this well-written volume. He has 
obseryed in his pastoral and hospital expe- 
rience the genéral ruling of some periodic 
law, by which the different phases in men- 
tal and physical phenomena seemed to be 
governed, The yalue of this periodic law 
to physicians, agriculturists, teachers 
merchants, and others, he considers very 
considerable, and suggests its extended 
investigation. 


A PuILosopnicaL AND PRacti- 
CAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLIsu LAN- 
GUAGE; Dialogically and Progressively 
Arranged; in which every Word is 
Parsed according to its Use. By Prof. 
I. J. Morris, A. Stereotyped edition. 
Revised, Re-written, and Enlarged. Au- 
burn, Ala.: published by I. J. Morris. 
Few text-books on grammar can claim 

the many excellences which mark this small 

but carefully prepared yolume, The aim of 
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the author is to present the principle of 
grammar in a logical yet most perspicuous 
manner. He seeks to explain first, the 
primary meaning of the different grammat- 
ical terms, and then to illustrate practically 
their application; in every case offering 
such suggestions as may be well calculated 
to stimulate the young mind to ‘think 
out” the matter for itself. Mr. Morris has 
taken altogether the most common-sense 
view of the construction of the English 
language which we have been called upon 
to examine in any grammatical treatise. 


Tue Imprrrarist.—A new 
city paper made its appearance this week. 
It is called The Imperialist ; it is a hand- 
somely printed sheet, devoted to the over- 
throw of Democratic-Republican institu- 
tions in the United States, and the setting 
up the ‘“‘ Empire.”” We are not surprised 
at the appearance of this paper. It is the 
natural outcropping of a spirit and modes 
of thought ind feeling far more prevalent 
in this country than easy-going old fogies 
have any idea of. From the date of Grant’s 
election we foretold the empire. We have 


_reiterated the warning weekly since that 


time, and the * Imperialist” is an outward 
and visible sign not only of the truth of 
our prophecy, but of the near approach of 
its accomplishment.—New York Courier. 
Do not be alarmed. Our Republic is no 
nearer becoming an ‘‘ empire ”’ than France 
or England is of becoming a Republic— 
nor, indeed, so near. Europe is fast be- 
coming educated up to the standard of 
‘*self-covernment,’’ and when this condi- 
tion shall be attained, down go her mon- 
archies. If we have the evils of political 
corruption, so have they. If we sometimes 
elect bad men to office, whose terms are but 
short, how much worse is it in Europe, 
where bad men are born to high positions, 


and hold them for life? If we have now 
and then a dough-faced legislator, ‘hey have 
scores of Lords Dundreary to be fed at pub- 
lic expense. No, the world has had enough 
of ‘‘ Imperialism,” and that curse can not 
take root in this soil. We, as a nation, go 
in for equal rights and ¢7we democracy. 





FisHINGIN AMERICAN WATERS. 
By Genio C. Scott. With 170 illustra- 
tions. 12mo. 484pp. Cloth. Price $3 50. 
New York: published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

This is the most complete treatise on 
Fish and Fishing published in this coun- 
try. It is dedicated to ‘‘ The American As- 
sociation for the Protection of Fish, Game, 
and Birds of Song.’? The numerous en- 
gravings represent all varieties of Fish, as 
well as the best modes of taking them, 
Sportsmen will find their sport greatly ang- 
mented by a perusal of this beautitul and 
useful book. 

By 


Tuatr Boy or Norcott’s. 
Charles Lever, Author of The Bram- 
leighs of Bishop’s Folly, etc. With illus- 
trations. 73 pages, octavo. Paper, price 
25 cents. New Vovk: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

This is No. 823 of Harper’s cheap noyels, 
and is by a well-known author, who re- 
ceives much attention in England. Like 
other loye stories, it will have a run, 


Brooxtyn Monruty. April. 


No. 2, Vol. 1. Octavo. 100 pp. $2 a 
year, or 25 cents each number. After the 
issue of the.May number the price will 
be raised to $3 a year. Horace W. Love 
& Co., publishers. 


Why not a Brooklyn magazine? Are 
there not scholars, men of science, litera- 
ture, and art in that City of Churches ? 
Right management will secure for this new 
enterprise a good degree of success. Why 
not increase the number of illustrations ? 
Make it pictorial, charge $4 a year, and 
give it a place by the side of Harper, Put- 
nam, Lippincott, Atlantic, Overland, and 
the rest. The literary department seems 
to be in good hands, 
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Tue AmertcAN YEAR Book 
AND NATIONAL REGISTER FOR 1869. As- 
tronomical, Historical, Political, Finan- 
cial, Commercial, Agricultural, Educa- 
tional, and Religious. A General View 
of the United States, including every 
Department of the National and State 
Governments: together with a Brief Ac- 
count of Foreign States, embracing Edu- 
cational, Religious, and Industrial Statis- 
tics ; Facts relating to Public Institutions 
and Societies; Miscellaneous Essays; 
Important Events; Obituaries, etc. Ed- 
ited by David N. Camp. Vol.1. Octavo. 
Muslin. 824 pp. Price, $4. Published 
by O. D. Case & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
‘“This work, the initial volume of a pro- 

posed annual publication, has been pre- 
pared to meet an increasing demand for 
information respecting the affairs of the 
General and State Governments, public 
institutions, finances, resources, and trade 
of this country; the political, financial, 
and social condition of other countries; 
and various other subjects relating to so- 
cial and political economy. 

‘* Tt is believed that all classes will find 
facts of importance relating to the general 
condition of the country and the world; 
and statesmen, lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, teachers, students, politicians, mer- 
chants, importers, manufacturers, and 
farmers will find facts pertaining specific- 
ally to their several professions or callings. 

‘*No labor or expense has been spared 
to make the work accurate, and to furnish 
the latest statistics that could be obtained. 
The editor and publishers wilt be thankful 
for information relating to any errors or 
inaccuracies, however unimportant, that 
may be discovered.” 

Useful as a dictionary or encyclopedia, 
and interesting as a novel, this almost in- 
dispensable volume must have a place in 


the library of editors, authors, educators, 
business men, travelers, and others. If 
too poor to afford a stock of general litera- 
ture for family use, place this work with- 
in easy reach of your sons and daughters, 
whence a ‘love for learning” will be gen- 
erated. Succeeding volumes will be sought 
by all who possess this. The work will be 
a record of the world’s progress, dating 
from 1868. Sold only by subscription. 

Toe Manvat: A Pracricar 


GUIDE TO THE SUNDAY-ScHooL WoRK. 

By Edward Eggleston, Editor of The 

National Sunday-School Teacher, 18mo. 

bear Price, 75cts. Chicago: Adams, 
lackmer & Lyon. 


A capital hand-book for Sunday-school 
teachers, It is full of the most useful sng- 
gestions and directions for the manage- 
ment and instruction of noisy boys and 
resiless girls. Superintendents should, at 
the cost of the church, place a copy in the 
hands of every teacher. 


Hearru-Exercise: A Discus- 
sion of the Rationale and Practice of 
Butlers Lifting Cure. By Lewis G. 
Janes, Physician and Instructor at The 
Cure, 8380 Broadway, New York. 

The gist of Mr. Butler’s larger book is 
given in this 25-cent pamphlet. Physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers, and others, are 
trying the Lifting Cure. 
THe Berroruen. 

Walter Scott. 

Price, 20c. 
THE TALISMAN. Octayo, pp. 96. Price, 20c. 


Woopstock. By the same. Octavo, pp. 
144, paper. Price, 20c. 


HicgHLaAND Wipow. By the same. 5 
pages. octavo, paper covers. Price, 20c. 
I. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


As cheap as the cheapest. Modern story 
writers, such as Dickens, Reade, Cobb, and 
the rest, have many readers, but Sir Walter 
Scott is surpassed by none for imagination, 
sentiment, anda knowledge of human na- 
ture. His stories will be reid by genera- 
tions yet unknown. 


By Sir 


Octavo, pp. 95, paper. 











Tue Danisu Istanps: Are we 
Bound in Honor to Pay for Them? By 
James Parton. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. %6 pages, octavo. Price, 50c. 
Mr. Parton makes out a strong case in 

favor of the Danes. He will be supported 
by many in his views, if not by the major- 
ity of our people. Much fun has been 
made about our purchasing icebergs and 
earthquakes. But, so far, weapprove. Our 
motto is: ‘* One flag for this continent.” 


Exir oF CaLipaN AND Suy- 
Lock: A Tale of Captive Lady, Knight, 
Tourney, and Crusade. 145 octavo pages, 
paper. Price, 50c. A. Winch, Author’s 
Agent, Philadelphia. 

‘“This book treats of Catholicism, Pro- 
testantism, Universalism, Swedenborgian- 
ism, Spiritualism, Socialism, Woman’s 
Rights, and Free Divorce, as candidly as 
Hepworth Dixon or James Parton.” 

‘*It professes to be the autobiography of 
a Radical Reformer.” 


New York Menpticat Jour- 
NAL: March, 1869. Edited by Wm. A. 
Hammond, M.D., and E. 8. Dunster, 
M.D. 112 octavo pages, besides a title 
pace and index for the volume. Pub- 
ished monthly, by D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $4 a year. 

Dr. Hammond withdraws, and Dr. Duns- 
ter becomes sole editor. Further im- 
provements are promised. It is the lead- 
ing medical journal in America. 





Tue Last ATHENIAN, Trans- 
lated from the Swedish of Victor Ryd- 
berg. By William Widgery Thomas, 
Jr., late United States Consul at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 555 pages, muslin. Price, 
$2. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

A popular story, told by one skilled in 
romance. Itis one of the better class, and 


represents life in its European aspects. 





THe Prymouru Putprr, 
which reports Mr. Beecher’s sermons, has 
entered upon its second volume, with a 
large subscription list; and we now have, 
in aform for binding and preservation, the 
principal discourses of this most remark- 
ableman. Mr. Beecher has many hearers, 
but vastly more readers. He can have few 
or no successful imitators. If he is greatly 
indebted to Phrenology—as he confesses 
himself to be—in his successful ministra- 
tions, so is Phrenology, or its popular ac- 
ceptance, greatly indebted to him. It forms 
the basis of his philosophy. The Plymouth 
Pulpit is published weekly, at $3 a year, by 
J. B. Ford & Co., New York. 

Tue CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, 
No. 2. April, 1869. Edited by W. T. 
Moore, W. K. Pendleton, J. Ewett, R. 
Graham, Dr. 8. E. Shepard, T. Munnell. 
and A. Procter. Published by R. W. 
Carroll & Co., Cincinnati. 

Contents: Galileo and the Church, 
Phases of Religion in the United States, 
The Glories of Mary, The Royal Priest- 
hood, Christology, The Kingdom of God, 
Church Officers, Literary Notices, Reli- 
gious Notices, Religious Intelligence, The 
Editors’ Round Table, etc. This is one of 
the ablest, as it is the handsomest, of our 
American quarterlies. 

W. E. Swaper’s NatIionar 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. In sets 
of five numbers. Price, $1 00. 


This system appears to combine those 
principles which are of the greatest practi- 
cal value. The position of the paper, the 
holding of the pen, the proper proportions 
and relations which the letters of the 
alphabet bear to each other, and other im- 
portant considerations, are clearly ex- 
plained. The author’s analysis of the 








letters can not fail to facilitate a pupil’s 

progress in the mastery of a good style of 

handwriting. The copies are well en- 

graved, and pleasing in variety. 

Hovrs at Home. <A Popular 
Monthly. Charles Scribner, publisher, 
New York. 


The number for May is quite equal to 
previous numbers. This magazine ought 
to have a circulation of 40,000 or more. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL. A week- 


ly paper, devoted to Literature, Science, 
and Art. 32 quarto pages, with illus- 
trated supplement. Terms, $4 a year, in 
advance ; single numbers, 10 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the most recent venture in popu- 
lar serial literature. The undertaking is 
no experiment. The success of the enter- 
prise was assured from the start. Both 
capital and talent are available to any ex- 
tent to make it a first-class paper. It will be 
carefully edited by thoroughly competent 
writers. It will neither be sengational nor 
sectarian, nor will it be heavy. What may 
be its teachings in mental philosophy is 
not indicated. Will it be scientific, mate- 
rialistic, or spiritualistic? Will it follow 
Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer ? 
Or will it be orthodox, according to the old- 
school theology? The future will disclose 
all. In any event, we welcome the new 
journal as the promise of an improved 
literature, and in the interest of good or- 
der, temperance, American advancement, 
and religion. == 


Nores, Criticat, Expiana- 


TORY, AND PRACTICAL, ON THE PSALMS. 
By Albert Barnes. In 3 vols. Vols. 2 
and 3. 12mo, 383 and 342 pages, cloth. 
Price, $1 50 each. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Years ago we listened to the preaching 
of Rey. Dr. Barnes, and were thoroughly 
impressed with a belief in his truthfulness, 
deyotion, and intelligence. Reading his 
comments upon the Psalms, it seems as if 
we were listening to his preaching, and 
with our appreciation of the man and his 
capacity, we would sooner rely on his well- 
informed judgment than on the opinions 
of many commentators. Dr. Barnes is, 
perhaps, more highly appreciated in Eu- 
rope than in America, 





Tue Mitte JourRNAL AND 


Corn EXCHANGE REVIEW is anew monthly 
publication, having particular reference to 
the milling interests of the country. It is 
well edited, and must find a ready appre- 
ciation among that large class of American 
mechanics who grind our cereals and other- 
wise prepare them for home and foreign 
consumption. Price, $1 per annum. J. 
D. Nolan & Co., publishers, New York. 
Prec WorFINGTon, CHRISTIE 
JOHNSTONE, AND OTHER Stories. By 
Charles Reade. Household edition, 12mo, 
pp. 3853. Price, $1. Boston, Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 


Gotten up in the usual chaste style of all 
books published by this house. 


Gro. P. Rowen & Co.’s 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, con- 
taining Accurate Lists of all the News- 

apers and Periodicals published in the 
Dnited States and Territories, and the 
Dominion of Canada and British Colonies 
of North America; together with a De- 
scription of the Towns and Cities in 
which they are published. Cloth, 358 
pages, octavo. Price, $5. New York: 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 


It is of inestimable value. Inaccuracies 
there are, no doubt, but it is vastly the 
best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country. It contains an account of 
between four and five thousand newspapers 
and magazines, 





Tue INTERMARRIAGE OF RELA- 


TIons. By Nathan Allen, M.D. [From 
the Quarterly Journal of Psychological 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence for 
ab 1869.] New York: D. Appleton 
» Co. 


A clear, cogent, and logical argument 
against Marriages of consanguinity, with 
an array of statistical data to support it. 


WILEY’s Etocutrton anp ORA- 


Tory: Giving a Thorough Treatise on 
the art of Reading and Speaking. Con- 
taining numerous and choice Selections 
of didactic, humorous, and dramatic 
styles, from the most celebrated authors. 
For Colleges, Academies, and Semina- 
ries, and a Guide for Teachers, Clergy- 
men, and Public Speakers. By Charles 
A. Wiley, Teacher of Elocution, Fort 
Plain, N. Y. 12mo, 444 pp. Price, $2. 
New York: Clark & Maynard. 


Americans, above all others, are natural 
speakers. The only qualifications neces- 
sary to enable every well-organized mo- 
ther’s son to become an orator is health, 
education, discipline, and practice. Mr. 
Wiley has given much excellent advice in 
the handsome yolume before us. Let 
young aspirants for fame and fortune 
study it. 


Publisher's Department. 


In ApvaAncr, or DiscontIn- 
UED.—The time for which manyof our read- 
ers subscribed expires with this number. 
We hope all who desire the JouRNAL contin- 
ued will renew promptly, that the chain 
of monthly numbers may not be broken. 
It is from no feeling discourteous that we 
discontinue sending the JouRNAL when the 
time for whichit has been paid for expires. 
It is painful to feel that we must part com- 
pany at any time; but we have no right to 
continue sending the JourNnaL and to hold 
a subscriber responsible for future pay- 
ment. It is every way better to have pay 
in advance, and stop when the time ex- 
pires. In this case the accounts are easily 
kept, and each knows exactly how the mat- 
ter stands. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PE- 
RIODICALS.— We have made arrangements 
for sending the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
with other publications at club rates, and 
can supply them as follows: The JouRNAL 
and Harpers’ Monthly, Bazar, or Weekly. 
Appleton’s Journal, the Atlantic, Putnam’s 
Magazine, Galaxy, Lippincott’s, Protestant 
Churchman, or any one of the other $4 00 
magazines, for $6 00 a year. Or with Hours 
at Home, Examiner and Chronicle, Home 
Journal, Christian Intelligencer, Demor- 
est’s Magazine, Rural New Yorker, or any 
one of the other $3 00 publications, for 
$500. Or with Weekly Tribune, Weekly 
Times, The Methodist, Riverside Maga- 
zine, Herald of Health, or Our Young Folks, 
for $4 50, or the JournaL and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for $400. This will 
give a chance for our old subscribers, 


when renewing, to add to their reading 
matter at reduced rates ; and new subscrib- 
ers may consider this offer an inducement. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 








“ Grve Iv a Trrau.”—There 
are many families in which this JouRNAL 
would prove useful where it has not yet 
been seen. Will not our friends take the 
trouble to exhibit or lend their numbers 
with a view to introducing it. Single sub- 
scriptions, six months—July to January— 
$150, or ten for $10. We believe many 
would cheerfully invest a dollar *‘just to 
try it,” on the recommendation of those 
who can fairly present its merits. Think 
of it. Ten copies, from July to January, 
for $10. Why not get up a club? 
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Rocky Mountatn ScENERY. 
—We have two beautiful oil paintings, 
each in handsome gilt frame, 18 by 24, one 
representing BraveR Hrap Canon, in 
Montana, the other, Ciry CREEK CANON, 
Webber Valley, Utah Territory, painted by 
Mr. GrEorGE OTTINGER, either one of 
which we are authorized to sell at $50. 
We think them worth double this sum. 
We wish to retain one of the pictures—it 
is immaterial to us which one—and we 
are desirous that some one of our readers 
should have the other. We have decided 
to offer one as a premium, for a certain 
number of new subscribers to this Jour- 
NAL; and for 40 subscribers, at $3 each, we 
will give one of these splendid pictures; 
or, for 100 subscribers, at $2 each, we will 
give the choice of the two. This offer 
shall remain open up to the first of August 
next. ‘‘ First come, first served.” 


Tue Best Booxs.—We have 
organized a DEPARTMENT FOR PROCURING 
STANDARD WORKS TO ORDER, in connec- 
tion with our general publishing business, 
and are prepared to supply orders by MAIL 
Or EXPRESS at the lowest prices. We will 
pay special attention to this branch of bus- 
iness, and assure our readers that all orders 
shall be executed as promptly as possible. 
Any book may be ordered of us at adver- 
tised price. All orders should be accom- 
panied with the amount in current funds. 
Prices of particular works, if procurable, 
will be given, and publishers’ catalogues 
furnished, on application. Letters of in- 
quiry must contain stamps to pay return 
postage. Our new ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
LOGUE will be sent on receipt of two 
stamps. Address all orders to this office. 


NeEArRzy Six Hunprep PaGEs 
OF CHOICE READING FOR Firty CENTSs.-- 
It will be seen by an advertisement in this 
number of our paper, under the head of 
“ OFFER EXTRAORDINARY,” that, in order 
to make the people better acquainted with 
their new magazine, ‘‘ONCE A Montu,”’ 
the publishers, T. S. Arthur & Sons, of 
Philadelphia, will send the first six months’ 
numbers for 1869, of that rarely excellent 
and beautiful periodical, containing 576 
pages of the choicest reading, for 50 cents. 
Take our advice, and send the 50 cents; 
you will find it first-class investment. 


Two Vo.tumEs A YEAR.— 
Hitherto, for the convenience of sub- 
scribers, we have divided the yearly num- 
bers of this JourRNAL into two volumes, 
commencing with January and July. This 
year’s numbers will be paged from Janu- 
ary to December. The title and index will 
be published with the December number, 
to be bound up with the work for the year, 
complete. Those who prefer, however, 
can begin their subscriptions with the 
next July number. Renewals are now in 
order. _— 


THE ADVANCE is a first-class 
religious weekly. published at Chicago, 
Ill. It has recently been enlarged, and 
other improvements made. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2.50. We have just made 
arrangements by which we can offer it and 
this JourNaL for $4 perannum. This is, 
we think, a very liberal offer, and will en- 
able all who want a good religious weekly 
paper to obtain one with little outlay. 


ADVERTISERS. — The large 
circulation of this JourNAL among the 
most enterprising, go-ahead people in the 
world, renders it a very desirable medium 
for advertising. We exclude all quack 
medicines, gift lottery and other swindles, 


‘ 
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and inyite only such as we believe to be 
useful or ornamental. It will be gratifying 
to advertisers to have correspondents name 
the journal in which their advertisements 
are seen. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. Oscoon, of 
New York, is now on a tour through Eu- 
rope. He will visit England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, etc., and kindly 
promises to send an account of his obser- 
vations upon old-country mankind, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We hope to 
treat our readers to something entertain- 
ing and instructive from his pen. 

Rey. Josrepu P. Tuompson, 
D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, has just completed the delivery 
of a course of seven Lectures on Man, un- 
der the following titles: 


. THE OUTLINE OF CREATION IN GENESIS. 
. THE CREATION OF MAN. 

. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

. THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT, 

. Man’s DoMINION OVER NATURE. 

. THE SEVENTH Day. 

. WOMAN AND THE FAMILY. 


It is to be hoped that these important lec- 
tures may be published. They are too val- 
uable to be withheld from the world. Dr. 
Thompson is one of the ripest scholars in 
America, 


Rev. Marsnatt B. Snrru, a 
clergyman of good standing in theEpiscopal 
Church, has lately withdrawn therefrom. 
Mr. Smith had been for two years one of 
the editors of the Protestant Churchman. 
His reasons for this step are substantially 
that the book of Common Prayer * contains 
germs of Romanism,”’ which he can not, 
directly or indirectly, approve by continu- 
ing its use. 

Mr. Daniet A. Laner, Eng- 
lish representative of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, advertises, officially, that the canal 
will be opened to general navigation on 
the first of October of this year. Its width 
will then be 74 feet at bottom, 327 feet at 
top, and its depth 26 feet. 

Henry W. LonGFetiow, 
George B. Cheever, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne graduated at Bowdoin College in 
the class of 1825, which numbered 38. 
Longfellow ranked fourth, Cheever eighth, 
but Hawthorne was not counted in at all. 
Since their graduating day, nothing has 
been heard of the three at the head of the 
class. 


General Items. 


Pratt’s Astrat O11.—We 
call the attention of our readers to this oil 
which we have found to be superior to ker- 
osene oil, much of which is now so adulter- 
ated as to be entirely unsatisfactory and 
quite unsafe, as the frequently occurring 
accidents prove. Mr. Pratt’s preparation 
is almost entirely free from odor, and burns 
witha brilliant flame. Itis putup in sealed 


cans, to be opened only by the consumer, 
so that all are sure of the pure article, no 
matter where purchased. We cheerfully 
recommend a trial of this new illuminating 
oil. 
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Dr. CoLron, who was one 
of the first to apply nitrous oxide or 
laughing gas as an anesthetic in extract- 
ing teeth, continues to use it at the rooms 
of the Colton Dental Association, Cooper 
Union, New York, with the best success. 
We advise all those who must have teeth 
extracted to call on him. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Tue Noverry Iron Works, 
New York, are among the foremost for 
erecting buildings, iron piers, bridges, etc., 
in this country. Itis a pleasant study to 
go through their immense establishment. 
The best—most skilled—workmen are em- 
ployed there. 


SumMErR Resorrs.—Already 
many of our citizens are looking for coun- 
try board, within easy reach of their places 
of business. Among the more beautiful 
and healthful places—not the most fashion- 
able and crowded—is the Pavilion Hotel, in 
Islip, Long Island. For fishing, yachting, 
bathing, etc., it is among the best. 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS.— 
Pror. WELCH, of Yale College, New Ha- 
ven, Ct., is giving practical instruction in 
gymnastics to teachers and others, on 
improved principles. We commend Prof. 
Welch as one of the most competent of in- 
structors. See advertisement of his ‘t Nor- 
mal School.” 


Tur AMERICAN GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL AND STATISTICAL Society hold 
regular meetings in their rooms, Cooper 
Institute, second floor, east side. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the officers : 

Charles P. Daly, President ; Henry Grin- 
nell, F. A. Conkling, Rev. Jos. P. Thomp- 
son, Vice-Presidents; Francis A. Stout, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary; Cyrus 
W. Field, Domestic Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Henry Clews, Treasurer; H. B. 
Hammond, Librarian; E. R. Straznicky, 
Recording Secretary. Council: Wm. Rem- 
sen, T’. Bailey Myers, W.-T. Blodgett, 
Townsend Harris, W. E. Curtis. 

This Society is doing a most useful work. 
American gentlemen at home and going 
abroad should become members, or place 
themselves in communication with it. 





Ture Second Annual Cata- 
logue of the Kentucky Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Millersburg, Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, for 1867-8, shows a decided ad- 


vance in the public estimation, if the num- 
ber of its students may be taken as a basis 
of judgment. The location of this institu- 
tion is most attractive, and the advantages 
offered to students equal to any educational 
establishment of its grade in this country. 


Musica MerrcHanpisE. — 
By reference to advertisement, it will be 
seen that Messrs. J. J. Watson & Co. have 
established an agency for the sale of every 
variety of music and musical instruments, 
at 85 Nassau Street, New York. Send to 
them for a catalogue. 


A JUBILEE JourRNAL !—Our 
next number—for Juty — will contain 
several ‘‘ patriotic songs,’’ set to music, 
and an ‘‘ ORATION,’’ with such other “‘ rich 
reading’ as will make it worth presery- 
ing. Every American, native and adopted, 


should have a copy. An extra large edi- | 


tion will be printed, in view of the prob- 
able demand. 


VatuE oF Corn Husks.—- 
In the South they have the habit of calling 
the husks of the Indian Corn “shucks,” 
and formerly anything possessed of little or 
no value was said to be ‘‘not worth 
shucks.’’ This adage is in a fair way to 
become obsolete. 

It is twenty years or more since corn 
husks first began to be prepared by ma- 
chinery for the filling of mattrasses. The 
business has been steadily increasing, but 
has hitherto been carried on mainly by 
small producers, and for local markets 
merely. Lately, however, Mr. G. B. Stacy, 
of Richmond, Va., having made great im- 
provements in the process of hackling or 
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stripping the “shucks,” seems likely to mo- 
nopolize the business, at least in the 
South. 

Mr. Stacy has succeeded in producing a 
machine which not only strips the husks 
from their butts and shreds them fine, but 
effectually separates the butts and all short — 
refuse from the prepared article as sent to 
market. It produces twelve tons every 
twenty-four hours, and the quality is ad- 
mitted to be the best ever sent to market. 

The Southern Planter and Farmer, re- 
ferring to this new branch of Southern 
industry, says: 

“Shucks have now a standard value 
henceforth, and Stacy & Son will buy all 
that can be produceed in Virginia. And 
where persons can not bale them, they will 
purchase them on the farm and have them 
baled at their expense. We deem this 
important to be known, first, that there is 
a market for all of Virginia’s shucks, and 
next, that it is a market that tends to en- 
hance the value of all other provender. 

‘“ When it is remembered that the shucks 
of each barrel of corn weigh from forty- 
five to sixty pounds, and that the corn crop 
of Virginia is estimated at 3,698,000 barrels, 
and that the average value of the shucks is 
fifty cents per one hundred pounds on the 
plantations, it can be seen at once that the 
shuck crop of Virginia has become of con- 
siderable importance, and this new branch 
of industry is worthy of all the co-operation 
the planting community can give it. 

‘* At the rate of fifty pounds per barrel, and 
eighty cents per hundred, the present 
price, each acre will produce, at eight bar- 
rels per acre, four dollars, which, where the 
crop is economically worked, will be about 
the cost of cultivation. 

‘““The transportation paid on this Virginia 
product to the Northern markets during the 
last three months has exceeded $4,000 
which is another encouraging considera- 
tion. It is one of the interworking wheels 
tending to give motion and power to the 
progressive development of old Virginia’s 
resources.” 

As acompliment to Mr. Stacy’s machine 
and a co-worker with it, we have now an 
invention—'t The National Corn Husking 
Machine’’—into which the corn stalks, 
with the ears attached, are fed with the 
rollers, six or more at once, just as stalks 
are fed into a fodder cutter, butt end first. 
The ears, with a part of the husks, drop 
down in a hopper, and pass sidewise overa 
system of iron rollers. which seize the 
husks and silk and strip the ears as neatly 
as it can be done by hand, at the rate of 
one bushel per minute. But the point at 
which it becomes, as it were, an attach- 
ment to Mr. Stacy’s machine is this: *‘It 
separates and assorts the bright and most 
valuable husks from the weather-beaten 
and worthless ones, the former being de- 
livered beneath the machine, and the latter 
carried between the rollers with the stalks, 
to which they are still attached. 

For further particulars in regard to this 
machine address National Corn Husker 
Company, 164 Duane Street, New York. 


Tur Heartu-Lirr.—As we 
predicted, the patrons of this new ‘‘ cure” 
are increasing just in proportion to the 
facilities offered. Besides those in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Cincinnati, we have two 
in New York. Mr. J. W. Leavitt has open- 
ed rooms—26 and 27—at No, 113 Broadway, 
near the Trinity Buildings, where gentle- 
men and ladies will be treated. Clergymen, 
physicians, bankers, lawyers, brokers, and 
merchants may here find what a luxury it 
is to lift, on scientific principles. Give Mr. 
Leavitt a call. 
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Gustvess, 

Hygienic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. fy. 


Tur Hyareran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity.. Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. . tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VErene, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 














WESTERN Srock J oURNAL— 

a monthly for the Farm, devoted espe- 

cially to stock breeding and kindred top- 

ics. Terms, $1 a year. 
ber free. 

Address 
June 2t. 


Avbertisemeits. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 @ column.) 


A Rare Chance.—0Our 


ScHooLDAY Visitor, one of the oldest, 
and most popular Young People’s Maga- 
zines in this country, and a Jarge and finely 
executed steel engraving entitled, 
GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 
FOR $1 50!! 

The VistToR is a live, high-toned Boys’ 
and Girls’ Monthly of 32 double-column oc- 
tavo pages, and now in the THIRTEENTH 
year of its publication. Terms, $1 25 a 
year. A very liberal discount to clubs. 

The engraving is a marvel of artistic 
beauty. and one of the most trathful and 
spirited ever issued. 

Agents wanted everywhere ; and to all 
that feel a desire to aid in the Vést/or’s cir- 
culation, sample copies, ¢ireulars with de- 
scription of picture, full premium list, etc., 
will be cheerfully furnished, eRaTis, upon 


J.H. SANDERS & CO., 
Publishers, Sigourney, Iowa. 








application. Send along your names. 
Address DAUGHADAY & BECKER, 
Puoblishers, 


Lie 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Demorest’s Diamond Sou- 


VENIR, & miniature bijou and gem ofa 
book, bound in gold, containing 100 pages 
of Poetry, Fun, Useful Receipts, Music, 
and other entertaining Literary Items, all 
in Diamond type. Price, 3 cents ; 30 cents 
per dozen; $2 per 100. Mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price. 838 Broadway. {28 Do 
not fail to procure a copy. 3t. 


$3 Worth of Music for 10 Cents, 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 
A Monthly Magazine. Each number con- 
tains twenty pages of new music and in- 
teresting reading. Terms, $1 per annum. 
An elegant writing-desk given for five 
subscribers. Pianos, organs, sewing ma- 
chines, etc., for clubs. Specimen copies, 
with $6 worth of music, full list of premi- 
ums, etc., sent on receipt of ten cents. 
Address S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
3t* Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


V4 

Normal Schoo! for Teach- 
ERS IN DR. DIO LEWIS’S NEW GYM- 
NASTICS—Established in 1867, located in 
West Brattleboro’, Vt., under the instruc- 
tion of PROF, F. G. WELCH, of Yale 
College. Next session commences July 
19, continuing eight weeks, Diplomas 
awarded at the close of the session. Terms 
only $40 for the complete course. No 
extra charges. Send for circular to F. G. 
WELCH, New Haven, Conn. M. 3t. 
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The Old Gaken Bucket! 

THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET! THE 
OLD OAKEN BUCKET Devoted to 
Choice Literature, Temperance, etc. For 
sale by all news dealers. Price, 15 cents. 
To mail subscribers, per year, $1 50; clubs 
of ten and an extra copy to the person get- 
ting up the club, $10. 

Notices of the Press. 

THE OLD OAKEN BucKeET is the happy 
title of a new temperance magazine that 
hasjust made its appearance from Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It is intended also to be a 
literary magazine, and a large proportion 
of the articles have no allusion whatever to 
the subject of temperance. This is right. 
The ‘‘ old oaken bucket” holds more than 
the clear sparkling water brought from the 
bottom of the well.— Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


THe OLD OAKEN Bucket.—This is an- 
other new publication—a neat looking 
monthly, devoted chiefly to the cause of 
temperance, and is evidently destined to 
become the organ of the temperance advo- 
cates of the West. It is also replete with 
choice miscellany.— Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


THe OLD OAKkEN BucketT.—The first 
number of a new temperance magazine 
with this title has been issued here, which 
not only looks well externally, but is well 
filled with interesting reading matter.— 
Evening Commercial, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


We hay received the first number of the 
OLD OAKEN Bucket, February, 1869, a 
temperance magazine published at Indian- 
apolis. It is a water bucket bownd well 
and filled with sparkling ~and healthy 
draughts._Knightstown (Ind.) Banner. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


THE OLD OaKEN BucketT.—The March 
number of this temperance magazine is be- 
fore us, and is full of temperance and liter- 
ary articles, original and selected. The 
illustrated title page is a good thing, show- 
ing in the center a thirsty workman in the 
act of drinking from the ‘old oaken 
bucket,” while smaller pictures of fighting 
and carousing in bar rooms serves to point 
a moraland adorn a tale.—Hvening Merror, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canvassers wanted in all sections of the 
Union, cither on commission or on salary, 
and those who wish to make money and 
accomplish good should engage in the work 
of circulating temperance and high-toned 
literature. 

Sample number, tencents. Sample num- 
ber, ten cents. Sample number, ten cents. 

Send for sample copy and particulars to 
agents. Address 

WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P, O. Box 1134. Indianapolis, Ind. 


MeKenzie’s 19,000 Practi- 
CAL RECIPES.—Farmers, school-teachers, 
and men and women generally who wish 
honorable and remunerative employment, 
should take the agency for McKENZIE’S 
TEN THOUSAND PRACTICAL RE- 
CIPES, the most valuable and popular work 
of the kind yet published. Indorsed as 
follows: 


[New York Tribune, May 15, 1867.] 


‘*Contains au {mmense number of prac- 
tical recipes, and a great deal of other 
valuable information respecting the useful 
and domestic arts, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, etc. ;. etc.” 


[Rural Ameriean, New York, Sept. 6, 1867.] 


“Tt is one of the most important family 
works ever issued,” 
Circulars sent free. Address 
WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 1134, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pei a a ot 

Agents Wanted on Salary 
OR COMMISSION to sell our celebrated 
GOLDEN PEN. A better pen than Gil- 
lott’s, and acknowledged by all who have 
used them to be the best pen made or sold 
in this country. Putup in neat slide boxes, 
each box containing 12 pens. Prices: One 
box, 85 cents; two boxes, 50 cents; five 
boxes, $1. Sent free of postage, and war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. For 
samples and circulars, address 

WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 

P. O. Box 1134. Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—A gross of pens sent free to any 
clergyman, school-teacher, or postmaster 
who will procure us an agent, 
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Popular New Church Books, 


RELIGION ANDLIFE. By Rey. James 
Reed. 1 vol. 16 mo, pp. 85. Price, T5e. 

CONTENTS: Introduction; How to think 
of God; Ilow to think of the Scriptures ; 
The Way of Life; The Life Hereafter. 

Notices of the Press. 

‘* A little work with the above title has 
just been published ina neat form. The 
author is the Rev. James Reed, the minis- 
ter of the New Jerusalem Church in this 
city, and the son of Mr. Sampson Reed, 
whose treatise on the Growth of the Mind, 
of about the same size, was published forty 
years ago, and made a marked impression 
on thinking men. The little work first 
above referred to is the production of a 
cultivated mind of deep and earnest con- 
victions. The style is clear and simple, 
and there is a spirit of fairness and candor 
throughout which arrests the attention, 
and can not fail to excite the interest of the 
reader.’’—Boston Transcript.  * 

“The style of the author is remarkable 
for simplicity and clearness; and his ideas 
are replete with plain sense.”’— Boston Ad- 
vertiser, 

LIGHT ON THE LAST THINGS. By 
W. B. Hayden. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 196. 
ate paper. Cloth, gilt top. Price, 
b1 25. 

ContTENTS: New Truth fora New Age; 
Reality and Extent of the Other World; 
Seership ; The Seers of the Old Testament ; 
The Spiritual Body withdrawn from the 
Natural Body at the death of the latter; 
The **Sheol” of the Old Testament, and 
the Hades of the New, an Intermediate 
State; That Intermediate World needed as 
a place where the ‘‘ Judgment” occurs; 
History of that World from the Scriptures ; 
An Important Part of our Lord’s Work lay 
in Hades; His Work on the Unclean Spir- 
its; Redemption effected in Hades; End 
of the World not foretold in Scripture ; 
The Symbolism of Prophecy ; The Stability 
of the Physical Earth and the Material 
Universe argued from Scripture and Phys- 
ics; The “Clouds” in which the Lord is 
to appear, the Symbols in the Letter of the 
Word; The “ Second Coming” a new and 
wonderful disclosure of Heavenly Truth ; 
The New Jerusalem a New Church on 
Earth; Its Platform of Catholic Doctrine. 

Notices of the Press. 

‘The Swedenborgian Church has made 
avaluable contribution to modern theology 
—less by the doctrines it has inculcated 
than by the influence it hasexerted. Ithas 
leavened the church universal with a more 
living faith in the world of spirits, and has 
aided to restore the doctrine of regenera- 
tion to its proper prominence. So, on the 
whole, we are thankful for Swedenborgian 
literature, and welcome such a series of 
sermons as William B. Hayden’s ‘ Light 
on the Last Things.’—W. Y. Independent. 


‘* The author takes rank among the fore- 
most theological writers of the times. His 
style is clear, perspicifous, and eloquent. 
He writes like one who has absolute and 
undoubting faith in the doctrines he holds, 
and he fortifies them by Scripture and 
logic. It is not for us to say whether heis 
right or wrong; but upon the investigation 
of the great problems relating to a future 
life, about which we are all compelled to 
soberly think, whether we will or no, we 
feel assured that the serious searcher after 
truth can not do a wiser thing than to read 
this thoughtful book.’’—Press, Portland. 


“One point which Mr. Hayden particu- 
larly brings forward is the doctrine which 
teaches that the last judgment spoken of in 
the Bible has already taken place, and that 
the influx of spiritual light resulting thence 
is the cause of the sudden progress in art, 
science, philanthropy, and political and so- 
cial improvement which has taken place 
within the last century.”—WV. Y. Sun. 
Publishing House of the New Jerusalem 

Church, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 

JOS. R. PUTNAM, Manager. 





The Milling Journal and 


Corn Excuancr Reyrew. A monthly pa- 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
wrights, Mill Furnishers, Paint Manufac- 
turers, Patentees, etc. Circulates through 
all the mills of the United States and Cana- 
das. No miller, millwright, or mill fur- 
nisher should be without it. A correct re- 
view of the markets in each issue. Only 
One Dollar per year. _ Advertising rates, 
25 cents per line first insertion, each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 
JOHN D. NOLAN, Editor, 
95 Liberty St., New York City. 
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Prospectus of the American 
ARTISAN. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869. 
_ The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans - 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John Street), New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. ‘The 
proprietors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it 
more instructive and interesting than any 
other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery ; notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instructions in Arts and 
Trades; Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop, and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia of General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AmERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities and abstruse words and 

hrases. In this journal is published regu- 
arly the Official List of all Patents issued 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yearly volume of handsome and convenient 
size, 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inyentor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


5 copies for one year. 06s ce. eee $8 00 
10% ‘Seis -Riaidishe digitale 15 00 
5 copies for six months............ 4 00 
(ap otal phair 3 (89356. 3G 8 00 


Papers delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50perannum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 
extra to pay postage. 

Specimen copies sent free. Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


tf 189 Broadway, New York. 


Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volume of ‘‘Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements ever published; and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
eollection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One DolJlar—should induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

A liberal discount will be allowed to can- 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towns, and 
yillages in the United States and Canada 
can be made go large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
those places. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the ‘‘ AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


Ae No. 189 Broadway, New York. 





The Masonic Harmonia 3 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, St. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Strect, New York. 
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The Painter, Gilder, and 


VARNISHER’S ComPANION. New edition, 
enlarged, containing rules and regulations 
in everything relating to the arts of Paint- 
ing, Gilding, Varnishing, Glass-Staining, 
Graining, Marbling, Sign- Writing, Gilding 
on Glass, and Coach-Painting and Varnish- 
ing; tests for the detection of adulterations 
in oils, colors, etc., and a statement of the 
diseases to which painters are peculiarly 
liable, with the simplest and best remedies. 
Revised, with an appendix containing Col- 
ors and Coloring— Wredvattoa and practical; 
comprising descriptions of a great variety 
of additional pigments, their qualities and 
uses; to which are added Dryer’s modes 
and operations of painting, etc. Price, pre- 
paid, $150. Address S. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





The Book of Common Pray- 


ER.—New and standard editions, with THe 
ADDITIONAL Hymns. 

We have arranged’ with English and 
American publishers for a full supply of 
both plain and ornamental styles: printed 
on the best type and paper, and in every 
sort of binding. Single copies of these 
prayer-books will be sent, prepaid, by post, 
at prices annexed. If by the dozen, they 
will be sent by Express, at a liberal dis- 
count. 

Thirty-two mo, with the additional 
hymns, Brevier type. Printed from new 
Stereotype Plates. The largest-type Pray- 
er-Book size in the market: 

Turkey morocco, plain, $450; gilt clasp, 
$5 50; gilt corners and clasp, $6; tuck, $5; 
antique flexible, $450; antique clasp, $5 50; 
full Russian calf, 45 50. 

Twenty-four mo, Small Pica type: 

Roan embossed, gilt edges, $1 25; French 
‘morocco. plain sides, gilt clasp, $3; gilt 
rims and clasp, $4; Turkey morocco, plain 
sides, $3 50; gilt sides, $4. 

Eighteen mo, Small Pica type: 

Roan, marbled edges, $2; gilt edges, 
$2 50; Turkey morocco, plain sides, gilt 
edges, $5; gilt clasp, $6; flexible cov- 
ers, $5 25; pareled $6; antique, $5 25; 
gilt clasp, $6. ’ 

Address all orders for these to 

8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway. 


$3,000S Salary. — Address 


U.S. Prano Co., New York. lyr. 





The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. PLAIN AND ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON Work in all kinds for Build- 


ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 





The Woodruff Barometer.— 
Best, cheapest, prettiest and only perfectly 
portable Barometer ever made. Also, over 
three hundred styles Thermometers, made 
by CHAS. WILDER, Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. Agents wanted in every 
county. 1t. 


Patentsx—Munn & Co., Ed- 


ITORS SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence in obtaining AMERICAN AND EU- 
ROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions, no charge. A pamphlet, 108 
pages, of law and information free. Address 
as above. 2t. 


$20 a Day to Male and Fe- 
MALE AGENTS to introduce the BUCKEYE 
$20 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 3t. 


Fire Extinguisher, Plant 
Syrrince, Winpow WaAsHER, and GARDEN 
EnGineE for $5. Send stamp for circulars 
to N. E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 1t. 














Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St.. New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Diet of 
the first class. DRS. BROWNING & 
LARKIN. M. tf. 
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TO FAMILIES WHO DESIRE A FIRST-CLASS PAPER, SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE METHODIST. 
TERMS, $2 50 PER YEAR. 
Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, and Progressive. 
Sb ee MUL OD Eset 
discusses with frankness and courage every subject of interest to the Church. It com- 


mands the best Literary Ability of the Churck, at home and abroad, and represents 
loyally and courageously the interests of general Christianity. It is edited by the 


Ee GEO. Ri CROOKS, DiDi, 
assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, among whom are: 


REY. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D., REV. JNO. McCLINTOCK, LL.D., REV. ABEL 
STEVENS, LL.D., and many others. 

Its Editorial pages are always marked by able writing. Its Correspondence, both 
foreign and home, is interesting and extensive. 

Its Literary Department unexcelled. 

The Sermon Department contains a weekly sermon from representative men of our 
own and other evangelical denominations. These sermons are fresh, and reported ex- 
pressly for THE METHODIST. 

The department for the Youne Forks is especially attractive, containing a new story 
every week, besides our CHAT WITH THE LITTLE Fouks. 


OUR CLUB RATES—LOOK THEM OVER. 


Such subscribers as desire to club, can have THE METHODIST and any one of the 
following periodicals for one year at the rates named below, which is much Jower than 
the price when the papers are furnished separately: 

The Methodist and Christian at Work..........0...02 scccece 

i ‘© Sunday School Journal 
American-Acricultnxist .....cccccccccsces 
SRIRAM EW NIOLK CD ati farciaisrs. os 4.618 visicjols o:0:0s0 
Phrenological Journal. .............. oe 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman....... 
ERO aT ELOMTGHs .&a(cieire ate tittaeroe dete inletetsls 
MHAATERs ROPOSITOTY: 2 %)..5% 05 sicinicis sles wecs.ce 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.............. 
Harper's Weekly 
Harpers Weekly Bazar sje vfs sc ces cise 
eanphyand ELOMOU~\.:..c2<h vesasiesiss soe ses 


(8 Persons availing themselves of our club offers must remit direct to our office, and 
not through an agent. Remit in Draft, Check, Post-Office Money Order, or Registered 


Letter. Address 
THE METHODIST, 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 
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W. E. SHADER’S 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND SELF-INSTRUCTION. 





PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





“ To learn to write—large-hand first, small-hand last. The more of the former the better.” 

The undersigned, having strong faith in the good sense of the public, presents this 
work for their consideration and favor. The main feature of it—LARGE-TEXT HAND—he 
regrets to say, is used but by few of the public and private schools throughout the United 
States ; but in the scientific institutions, where writing receives attention, as well as in 
the public and private schools of Europe, it is recognized as the standard system. 

Having made this subject, in connection with Book-keeping and Accountantship, a 
specialty for several years, and having thoroughly examined the publications on writing 
of the past century, he has had large opportunities of forming a correct opinion as regards 
the best method of teaching it. The result is a confirmation of his original opinion, that 
the only correct method of learning how to write is to commence with the practice of the 
large-hand. It teaches the pupil to hold the pen and place the hand on the paper cor- 
rectly ; it forces the necessary action; it enables him to form a just conception of the 
right proportions and forms of the letters, and prepares him to write a free and elegant 
hand, whether large or small. 

The system which he now offers to his friends and the public is complete in five booka, 
and professes to be based upon correct principles. The letters are analyzed and reduced 
to their simplest elements. It is progressive, thorough, and comprehensive; it com- 
mences by tracing with a pencil large-hand copies, and then retracing the same with pen 
and ink. When these copies are well mastered, the pupil proceeds, without tracing, to 
the large-hand, and finally to small-hand writing. 

This work, on which he has expended much time and !abor, is respectfully submitted 
to the consideration of those who take an interest in this important branch of education. 

WESLEY E. SHADER. 

Price per copy or set, $1 00. Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of the 


price. 


Address the Publisher, D. APPLETON & CO., 


New York. 
N. B.—The price and address given in the May number was an error. 


Wanted—Agents—To Sell Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 


the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. | Prive Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Priee, $25. The simplest, cheapest, and 
best Knitting Machineeverinvented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 3t. 


Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of postage, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A, A. CON- 
STANTINE, 43-Ann 8t.,N. Y. Jan., tf. 





ORACE GREELEY.—4GENTS 
wanted to sell ‘“‘Recollections of a 
Busy Life,” the Autobiography of 
HORACH GREELEY and the his- 
tory of his times; an elegant volume 
of 024 pages, with superb steel Portrait 
of the Author, and other beautiful 
illustrations. Selling veryrapidly. Price, 
$3 50, extra cloth. KHuclusive Territory 
and Liberal Discounts. Send for circular 
to J. B. FORD & CO., 164 Nassau Street, 
New York. 1t. 





National 8S. S. Convention. 
MINUTES, 


The public will be pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Crane and Trelease, Publishers, of 
Newark, N. J. (the publishers of the 
Bulletin), have taken upon themselves the 
work of printing the Minutes of the late 
NATIONAL SuNDAY ScHooL CoNVENTION, 
held in their city. The work will contain, 
in addition to the Minutes, a List of the 
Names and Addresses of the Delegates in 
Attendance, and a verbatim report of the 
Address of Henry Ward Beecher before 
the Convention. Price, 85 cents. Orders 
should be forwarded at once to CRANE & 
TRELEASE, Publishers, No. 123 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

N. B.—We also publish a large Card 
Photograph of the Convention (14 x 17 
fchesy at $2 per copy. 


Text-Book of Temperance. 
BY DR. F. R. LEES, F.S.A., $1 50. 


This book, just published, is divided 
into the following parts: 


. Temperance as a Virtue. 

. The Chemical History of Alcohol. 

. The Dietetics of Temperance. 

The Pathology of Intemperance. 

. The Medical Question. 

Temperance in relation to the Bible, 

- Historical. 

The National and the 
Remedy. 

. The Philosophy of Temperance. 


It is one of the most complete Text- 
Books ever published. There are ques- 
tions at the bottom of the page, making it 
valuable and convenient as a study-book, 
which should be in every school and family 
in America, Address 

J. N. STEARNS, 
172 William Street, New York. 


Builders, send for Catalogue 
of all new Architectural Books and Jour- 
nals. Address A. J. BICKNELL & CO., 
Publishers, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Ill. 


Wanted — Agents — $75 to 
$200 per month—everywhere, male and 
female. to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and_ embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price, only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sewa stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.’” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 

CautTion.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really Ye ane cheap machine manu- 
factured. 3t. 
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Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


National Leg 
AND ARM Com- 
ng PANY, 676 Broad- 
; <r way, New York. 
Frees’ Patent Artificial Leg (a new inven- 
tion) and Uren’s Automatic Arm (commis- 
sioned by the U. S. Government) are the 
best substitutes for the Natural Limb ever 
invented. Circulars giving a full descrip- 
tion of the limbs, price, etc., sent free by 
addressing FREES & GILMORE, 
1t. 76 Broadway, New York, 
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The Silver Chord.—A Col- 


lection of favorite Songs, Ballads, Duets 
and Quartets. With Pianoforte Accom- 
animent. ‘**The Home Circle,” known 
Sy all as a most admirable compilation of 
pieces for the pianoforte, finds a fit eom- 
panion in this superior collection of Songs 
with piano accompaniment,—songs that 
have become as household words in nearly 
every community—with many new candi- 
dates for public favor, not so well known 
but which when known will be appreci- 
ated, are all here. Every one having a 
piano and a voice will not fail to look at 
this book. One look will convince them 
that it is just what they want, and having 
purchased it and given it a more thorough 
examination, they will be fully satisfied 
that ‘*no piano is complete without it.” 
Price, in cloth, $3; in boards, $2 50; full 
gilt, $4. Mailed, post-paid. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. CHARLES H. DIT- 
SON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


Vol. XIV.—1869. The Hlome- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Louis and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 

in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
yeneral Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HoMESTEAD AND 
Farm JOURNAL, Des Moines, lowa. 











Beautiful Pictures.— After 
a well-stocked library of the best books, 
we consider handsome pictures on the 
wall among the best evidences of good 
taste and mental culture. Instead of piles 
of expensive jewelry, as wedding presents, 
why not obtain a choice selection of these 
pictures? Here is a list of 

PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


with prices at which we can send them by 
express, carefully packed : 





Wood Mosses and Ferns........ .... $1 50 
Bird’s Nest and Lichens.............- 150 
Group of Chickens (after Tait)....... 5 00 
Group of Ducklings, a eee mes 5 00 
Group of Quails, ees at We Actors athe 5 00 
Six American Landscapes (after Brich- 

@r)) per: Set. x. se eitses ead ease ee 9 00 
Early Autumn on Esopus Creek (after 

ACTS Brichen) een te ae. « aeeaeee tele 6 00 
Late Autumn in White Mountains(aft- 

OLPA Gs DUICHEL) ine cas onle ere att eiats 6 00 
The Bullfinch (after Cruikshank)...... 3 00 
The Linnet, ca ss Seas ogo 00 
The Baby; or, Going to the Bath..... 300 
The Sisters (companion to the Baby).. 3 00 


The Poultry-Yard (after Lemmens)... 5 00 
Poultry Life, A; Poultry Life, B (after 


Lemmeus); per pair... (1.:.5.2050.1. 450 
lower Bouquet. Al .< acres. news. oe 6 00 
IBJACKDELMICH sia VASE sr atinia sie «aces aare 6 00 
Correggio’s Magdalena............... 10 00 


Under the Apple-Tree; Rest on the 
Roadside (after Niles), per pair..... 5 00 

Cherries and Basket (after Granbery). 750 

Strawberries and Basket, ide heating!) 


The Kid’s Playground (after Bruth) . 600 
A Briendyin Need). 4.5.26 as seprtaaaepe 300 
Dead Game (by G. Bossett)........ 3 00 


Fringed Gentian (after H. R. Newman) 6 00 
Easter Morning (after Mrs. James M. 

Mery ere leet emis Lin be or Ga 10 00 
Whittier’s Barefooted Boy (after East- ~ 

WAG ODUSUN ene totic e tee cite oie 5 00 
Sunlight in Winter (after J. Morviller) 12 00 
Sunset (after A. Bierstadt) 10 00 
Our Kitchen Bouquet (after Wm.Har- 


TING) schists eet eee cee eae ,5 00 
Horses in a Storm (after R. Adams).. 7 50 


The Two Friends (after Giraud)...... 
The Unconscious Sleeper (after M. . 


FOUrault pewrcetegs Seuss cidsuina esas 6 00 
Fruit Piece, I. (after O. Diele)........ 6 00 
The Boyhood of Lincoln (after East- 

9 


ANAT SONNE) croc ceils ce tee clea ee 12 00 
Orders may be addressed to 8. R. WELLS, 
3389 Broadway New York. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Jb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per lb, Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35¢c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 80c., 38c., best 35c. 
per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-Honse stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at*our expense, within thirty days, and haye the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to ‘t‘ The Great American Tea 
Company.” 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box; 5643, New York City.’? Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 
. No. 8 NASSAU STREET, AND 914 BROADWAY, 

















Every description of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE selected with the greatest care, and 
forwarded to any part of the United States or Canadas. A large Catalogue of the newest 
and most desirable Music sent by mail, free of charge, upon application. Much time and 
annoyance can be saved by persons about purchasing Pianos, Organs, Guitars, Violins 
Flutes, Banjos, Band Instruments, Musical Instruction Books, Sheet Music, etc., by 
simply writing, or calling at our agency. We cheerfully give any information in our 
power, gratis. A long professional experience as Musical Director of the ‘‘ American 
Normal Musical Conservatory” in New York, has brought us in contact with the promi- 
nent musical houses, and we respectfully refer to the following gentlemen: S. R. WELLS 
Esq., 389 Broadway, Editor of this JourNaL; J. H. EvxrotT, Musical Editor Home Journal: 
A. C. WHEELER, Esq., Musical Critic of the New York World ; OLE Butt, the great Vio- 
linist, (at whose beautiful home in Norway we spent the summer of 1868). 

All letters should be addressed to 

J. JAY WATSON & CO., 
American Musical and Book Agency, 
85 Nassau street, or Post-office Box 6816. 

N. B.—A sample of the celebrated Mathushek Piano can be seen and heard at our office. 

Send for circular containing full particulars. ‘‘ A great soul in a emall body.” 3t. 








Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


New Books. — American 
FISH CULTURE, Embracing all the details 
of Artificial Fish-Breeding and rearing of 
Trout. ‘The Culture of Salmon, Shad, and 
other Fish. By Thaddeus Norris. Mlus- 


trated. $1 75. 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
By Genio ©. Scott. With !70 IMlustrations. 
33 5%. Sent by mail, post-paid, by S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, 829 Broadway, N. Y. 


An Essayon Man. By Alex- 


ander Pope. With illustrations, and notes 
by 8S. R. Wells, and published by the same 
in New York. Paper, 50 cents; muslin, 
gilt, $1. . 

The publisher presents this celebrated 
essay in a very attractive material dress, 
and adds exceedingly to its interest by his 
suggestive notes. He views mainly from 
a phrenological stand-point, and shows 
that it does not contain so many errors as 
it has generally been supposed. Its bean- 
ties and noble sentiments he points out in 
a striking manner. The illustrations are 
very fine. This is decidedly the best edi- 
tion of this famous poem we have ever 
seen.—Am. Guardian (Phila.). 
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Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kipper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. ; 

The patent Jabels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts, 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”"—Dr. Ham- 
pene late Surgeon General U. 8. A, 

aution.—The latest improved bears th 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866, A aa 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf: 544 Broadway, New York, 
ee 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Laieut Street, Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such, 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 





Vestiges of Civilizations or, 
The Aitiology of History, Religious, Po- 
litical, and Philosophical. (Humanity is 
but a man who lives perpetually and learns 
continually.) Price, pre-paid, $150. S.R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


Howe’s Musical Monthly.— 
In Each No. $6 worth of first-class Piano 
Music for 85 cts. No. 3 contains 8 full 
sets of Waltzes; 8 Galops, Polkas, etc., by 
Strauss, Gung’l, Faust, ete. ; 10 Songs, such 
as “ Gypsy’s Warning,” ‘Tassels on her 
Boots,” ** Love’s Request,” etc; 32 large 
pages, on extra sheet music paper. Terms, 
$3 per year, in advance; to clubs, 7 copies 
for $18. Single Nos. sent by mail, post- 
said, for 85c., or 7 for $2. For sale by all 

usic and Periodical dealers. 
1t. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever published of the genuine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, $79; Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. The Company’s certificate sent 
with each watch; also, the BENEDICTS’ 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict, in silver case, $30; in 18 kt. 
aie cases, $90; the grade named Samuel 
V. Benedict, in silver cases, $45; in 18 kt. 
gold cases, $105. We send Watches by 
Express, with right to examine before 
paying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers, 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 


$1 00. THE ~ $1 00. 
HOUSEHOLD: 


A Practical Journal, especially devoted to 
the interests of the 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 


Containing articles by experienced House- 
keepers, upon all matters pertaining to 
home life and domestic economy. 


This popular Monthly has recently been 
enlarged to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
no pains will be spared to make it the best 
Family Journal in the country. 

Its departments include the Veranda, 
the Drawing-Room, the Dressing-Room, 
the Library, the Conservatory, the Nur- 
sery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the 
Parlor, with practical hints and sugges- 
tions appropriate to each. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Agents wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be allowed. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy FREE. 


Address, GEO. E. CROWELL, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Garratt’s (Alfred €.) Guide 


for Using Medical Batteries, showing the 
most approved Apparatus, Methods, and 
Rules for the Medical Employment of 
Electricity in the Treatment of Nervous 
Diseases, etc., etc., with numerous Illus- 
trations. 1 volume, octavo. Price, $2. 

This volume is a concise practical guide 
to the medical and surgical uses of electri- 
cal apparatus. It isa synopsis, or rather 
a condensation, of such portions of Dr. 
Garratt’s larger work on Medical Hlectric- 
ity as is necessary or useful as a guide in 
using medical batteries. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 











EmpLoyMrent—Pleasant and 


rofitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
3. R. WELLS, 289 Broadway, New York. 
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WHAT TO EAT AND DRINK. 


is answer to the general question as as to what is the best diet for men, 
women, and children—when well or ill—we give the following, from 
the contents of Dr. Andrew Combe’s excellent work, entitled 
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OF THE Kixps or Foop.—What is the proper food of man?—Food to 
be adapted to constitution and circumstances.—Diet must vary with time of life — 
Diet in infancy.—The mother’s milk the best.—Substitutes for it.—Over-feeding a 
prevalent error.—Causes which yitiate the quality of the milk.—Regimen of nurses.— 
Weaning.—Diet after weaning.—Too early use of animal food hurtful.—Diet of chil- 
dren in the higher classes too exciting—and produces scrofula.—Mild food best for 
children.— Incessant eating very injurious.—Proper diet from childhood to puberty.— 
It ought to be full and nourishing, but not stimulating.—Often insufficient in board- 
ing-schools.—Diet best adapted for different constitutions in mature age.—Regimen 
powerful in modifying the constitution, mental as well as physical.—Further inyesti- 
gation required. 


CONDITIONS TO BE OBSERVED BEFORE AND AFTER Eatina.—Cenceral 


Tue PuystoLoay or DIGESTION, 


considered with relation to the principles of Drererics, with illustra- 
tions, 310 pages, price 50 cents. Published at this office by 8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y.: 


Tue APPETITES OF HuNGER AND Turrst.—Hunger and Thirst, what 


SS 
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THeory AND LAws 


they are.—Generally referred to the stomach and throat, but perceived by the brain.— 
Proofs and illustrations.—Exciting causes of hunger.—Common theories unsatisfac- 
tory.—Hunger sympathetic of the state of the body as well as of the stomach.—Uses 
of appetite.—Relation between waste and appetite.—Its practical importance.—Con- 
sequences of overlooking it illustrated by analogy of the whole animal kingdom.— 
Disease from acting in opposition to this relation.—Effect of exercise on appetite ex- 
plained.—Diseased appetite.—Thirst.—Seat of Thirst.—Circumstances in which it is 
most felt.—Extraordinary effects of injection of water into the veins in cholera.—Uses 
of thirst, and rules for gratifying it. 


MAstTrcaTIon, INSALIVATION, AND DEGLUTITION.—Mastication.—The 


teeth.—Teeth, being adapted to the kind of food, vary at different ages and in different 
animals.—Teeth classed and described.—Vitality of teeth and its advantages.—Causes 


of disease in teeth.—Means of protection.—Insalivation and its uses.—Gratification of 


taste in mastication.—Deglutition. 


OrGANS oF DicEstIonN—Tue SToMACH—THE Gastric Jurce.—Surpris- 


ing power of digestion.—Variety of sources of food.—All structures, however different, 
formed from the same blood.—General view of digestion, chymification, chylification, 
sanguification, nutrition.—The stomach in polypes, in quadrupeds, and in man.—Its 
position, size, and complexity in different animals.—Its structure; its peritoneal, 
muscular, and villous coats, and uses of each.—Its nerves and bloodvessels, their na- 
ture, origins, and uses.—The former the medium of communication between the 
brain and stomach.—Their relation to undigested food.—Animals not conscious of 
what goes on in the stomach.—Advyantages of this arrangement.—The gastric juice 
the grand agent in digestion.—Its origin and nature.—Singular case of gunshot wound 
making a permanent opening into the stomach.—Instructive experiments made by Dr. 

Beaumont.—Important results. 

or DicErstion.—Different theories of Digestion.— 
Concoction.—Fermentation.—Putrefaction.—Trituration.—Chymical solution.—Con- 
ditions or laws of digestion.--Influence of gastric juice.—Experiments illustrative of 
its solvent power.—Its mode of action on different kinds of aliment—beef, milk, eggs, 
soups, etc.—Influence of temperature.—Heat of about 100° essential to digestion.— 
Gentle and continued agitation necessary.—-Action of stomach in admitting food.— 
Uses of its muscular motions—Gastric juice acts not enly on the surface of the mass, 
but on every particle which it touches.—Digestibility of different kinds of food.— 
Table of results.—Animal food most digestible.—Farinaceous next.—Vegetables and 
soups least digestible-—Organs of digestion simple in proportion to concentration of 
nutriment.—Digestibility depends on adaptation of food to gastric juice more than on 
analogy of composition.—Illustrations.—No increase of temperature during digestion. 
Dr. Beaumont’s summary of inferences. 

CHYLIFICATION, AND THE ORGANS CONCERNED IN 1T.—Chylification.— 
Not well known.—Organs concerned in it.—The intestinal canal.—Its general struc- 
twre.—Peritoneal coat.—Mesentery.—Muscular coat.—Uses of these.—Air in iutes- 
tines.—Uses of.—Mucous coat.—Analogous to skin.—The seat of excretion and 
absorption.—Muconus glarnds.—Absorbent vessels.—Course of chyle toward the heart. 
—wNerves of mucous coat.—Action of bowels explained.—Individual structure of intes- 
tines.—The Duodenum—Jejunum—and Ileum.—Liver and pancreas concerned in 
chylification.—Their situation and uses.—Bile, its origin and uses.—The pancreas.— 
Its juice.—The jejunum described.—The Tleum—Ccecum—Colon—and Rectum.—Pe- 
ristaltic motion of bowels.—Aids to it.—Digestion of vegetables begins in the stomach, 
but often finished in the bowels.—Illusiration from the horse,—Confirmation by Du- 
puytren. 


Times or Eatinc.—The selection of food only one element in sound 


digestion.—Other conditions essential.--Times of eating.—No stated hours for eating. 
—Five or six hours of interval between meals generally sufficient.—But must vary ac- 
cording to circumstances.—Habit has much influence.—Proper time for breakfast 
depends on constitution, health, and mode of life—Interval required between breakfast 
and dinner—-best time for dinner—circumstances in which lunch is proper—late dinners 
considered—their propriety dependent on mode of life.—T'ea and coffee as a third meal 


—useful in certain circumstances.—Supper considered.—General rule as to meals.—’ 


Nature admits of variety,—illustrations—but requires the observance of principle in 
our rules. 


ON THE PROPER QUANTITY OF Foop.—Quantity to be proportioned to 


the wants of the system.—Appetite indicates these.—Cautions in trusting to appetite. 
General error in eating too much.—lIllugtrations from Beaumont, Caldwell, Head, and 
Abercrombie.—Mixtures of food hurtful chiefly as tempting to excess in quantity.— 
Examples of discase from excess in servant-girls from the country, dressmak« s, ete.— 
Mischief from excess of feed in infancy.—Rules for preventing this.—Remarks on the 
consequences of excess in grown persons.—Causes of confined bowels explained.—And 
necessity of fulfilling the laws which God has appointed for the regulation of the 
animal economy inculcated. 
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laws of organic activity apply to the stomach as well as to other parts.—Increased 
flow of blood toward the stomach during digestion.—Hence less circulating in other 
organs.—And consequently less aptitude for exertion in them.—Bodily rest and 
mental tranquillity essential to sound digestion.—Rest always attended to before feed- 
ing horses.—Hence also a natural aversion to exertion immediately after eating.— 
Mischief done by hurrying away to business after meals.—Severe thinking hurtful at 
that time.—Playful cheerfulness after dinner conducive to digestion.—The mind often 
the cause of indigestion.—Its mode of operation explained.—Also influences nutrition. 
—Illustration from Shakspeare.—Importance of attending to this condition of health 
enforced. 


On Drinxs.—Thirst the best guide in taking simple drinks.—Thirst in- 
creased by diminution of the circulating fluids.—The desire for liquids generally an 
indication of their propriety.—Much fluid hurtful at meals.—Most useful three or four 
hours later.—The temperature of drinks is of consequence.—Curious fall of temperature 
in the stomach from cold water.—Ices hurtful after dinner.—Useful in warm weather, 
when digestion is completed and caution used.—Cold water more dangerous than ice 
when the body is overheated.—Tepid drinks the safest and most refreshing after per- 
spiration.—Kinds of drink.—Water safe for every constitution.—Wine, spirits, and 
other fermented liquors too stimulating for general use.—Test of their utility. 


ON THE PropER REGULATION OF THE BowELs.—Functions of the in- 
testines.—The action of the bowels bears a natural relation to the kind of diet.—Illus- 
trations.—And also to the other excretions.—Practical conclusions from this.— 
Different causes of inactivity of bowels.—Natural aids to intestinal action.—General 
neglect of them.—Great importance of regularity of bowels.—Bad health from their 
neglect.—Especially at the age of puberty.—Natural means preferable to purgatives. 


InLusTRATiIons.—Under-jaw.—Thoracie and Abdominal Viscera.— 
Stomach.—Stomachs of a ruminating animal.—Villous Coat of the Stomach.—Aperture 
in the stomach of Alexis St. Martin.—Abdominal Viscera.—Horizontal section of the 
Abdomen. sand Thoracic Duct.—Thoracic Duct.—Contents of the Abdomes 
after removal of the Intestines.—Mucous Coat of the Duodenum.—And much oiher 
very instructive matter is contained in this book. 











The following works relate to the same subject: 


Foop AND Diet.—A Practical Treatise, with Observations on the Die- 
tetical Regimen, suited for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs, and an account 
of the Dietaries of some of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By JonaTHAaN PEREIRA, M.D., 
F.R.S., and L.S. Edited by CuArues A. Lex, M.D., with full Table of Contents and 

- new Index complete. $1 %5. 

FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER Foop or MAan.—Being an attempt 
to Prove by History, Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the Original, Natural, 
and Best Diet of Man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. By Joun Smita. 
With Notes and Illustrations. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. From the Second London 
Edition. $1 5. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SACRED History, Considered in Relation to Human 
Aliment and the Wines of Scripture. By Granam. $3 50. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, Physiological and Moral Treatment on the. 
By ANDREW ComBE, M.D. With Notes anda Supplement. By J. Brexti, M.D. $1 50. 


SoBER AND TEMPERATE Lirge.—The Discourses and Letters of Louis 
Cornaro, on a Sober and Temperate Life. With a Biography of the Author, who died 
at 150 years ot age. With Notesand Appendix. Price, 50 cents. 








LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF HuMAN Lire.—By SYLVESTER GRAHAM. | 


With a copious Index and Biographical Sketch of the Author. Illustrated. $3 50. 


Tur PuystoLocy or DiGEsTIoN, with expériments on the Gastric Juice. 
By Wm. Beaumont, M.D. $1 50. 


Tue Puriosopny or Eatrnc.—The Human Body, Its Wants and Re- 
sources. $2 00. 


How Nor to pe Sicx.—A sequel to the “Philosophy of Eating,” 
applying its principles to practical subjects. J’ood for thinking Men.—Food for labor- 
ing Men.—Food for sedentary People-—How to enjoy Eating.—Diseases prevented 
and cured by Diet; as Dyspepsia, Consumption, Chlorosis, Apoplexy, Defective Teeth, 
Corpulence, Leanness, Sunstroke, Gout, Inflammatory Diseases, etc. Also, the 
Domestic Use of Medicine ; the Different Systems of Practice ; Poisons from dissolved 
Metals in Culinary Operations, in making Bread, etc. $2 00. Sent prepaid by mail 
from this office. Address, 8. R. WELLS, New York. 
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YOUR MISSION. 


Arranged by Mrs. PARKHURST. Composed by S. M. GRANNIS. 
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You can tIlend = a hand to help ie, As they rte their boats  a- way, As they launch their boats a - way. 
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2. 3. 4, 5. 
If you are too weak to journey If you have not gold and silver If you cannot in the conflict, Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
Up the mountain, steep and high, Ever ready to command; Prove yourself a soldier true, For some greater work to do; 
You can stand within the valley, If you cannot t’wards the needy, If, where fire and smoke are thickest, Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
While the multitudes go by; Reach an ever open hand; There’s no work for you to do; She will never come to you. 
You can chant in happy measure . You can visit the afflicted, When the battle-field is silent, Go and toil in any vineyard. 
As they slowly pass along ; O’er the erring you can weep, You can go with careful tread, Do not fear to do or dare, 
Tho’ they may forget the singer, You can be a true disciple, You can bear away the wounded, If you want a field of labor, 
They will not forget the song. Sitting at the Saviour’s feet. You can cover up the dead. You can find it anywhere. 
(Published in sheet form by S. Brainard & Sons., Cleveland, O. Copyrighted.) 
FATHER, I -OWN: THY «VOICE, 
Hymn by SAMUEL ha es D. Dd. a by DARIUS E, JONES, 
1. Fa-ther, Il own thy voice, seek thy lov-ing face; ‘The fountain of my sweet-est joys, thine abounding grace. 
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: 2. Saviour, ' cling to thee, Thou vic - tor i the strife ; Thy blood-paid ransom set me free, My peace, my hope, my life. 
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Father, behold thy child ; Saviour, te me with power Ancient of ee to Thee 
Guide me, and guard from ill; Yor thee the cross to bear ; By love celestial drawn, 

In dangers thick, through deserts wild, Victorious-nitemptation’s hour, My soul thy majesty shall see, 
Be my protector still. Safe Aow'4héAeSeect snare. And greet her glory’s dawn. 
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